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but  at  the  end  of  a  year  returned  to  his  home,  re- 
maining over  winter.  In  the  spring  he  took  a 
trip  to  Iowa  and  there  stayed  until  1887,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  arriving  at  Billings  April  2. 
After  railroading  there  for  a  year,  he  removed  to 
Red  Lodge  and  worked  on  the  cattle  ranch  of  T. 
P.  McDonald.  He  then  leased  the  boarding  house 
of  the  Rocky  Fork  Coal  Company,  and  later  ran 
the  engine  for  the  company.  He  passed  the  sum- 
mer of  1891  at  Castle,  and  in  the  autumn  returned 
to  Carbon  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  sheep 
business.  In  1893  he  began  a  six-years  residence 
in  the  Big  Horn  basin,  being  there  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business,  having  at  times  6,000 
head.  In  1899  he  bought  a  ranch  near  Bridger 
which  he  conducted  for  a  year,  then  sold  it  and 
bought  his  present  ranch,  six  miles  south  of 
Bridger.  On  this,  which  is  well  irrigated  and  un- 
der good  cultivation,  he  has  a  fine  herd  of  Here- 
ford cattle  and  raises  large  crops  of  alfalfa.  He 
also  owned  a  ranch  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
which  he  sold  in  1901.  Mr.  Barclay  was  married 
December  29,  1887,  to  Miss  Rachel  Hobbs,  of 
Wisconsin,  a  sister  of  John  G.  Hobbs,  mentioned 
at  length  elsewhere  in  this  work.  They  have  two 
children :  Rex  Lionel  and  Wandafie. 


ALBERT  D.  BARNEY.— This  popular  mer- 
chant of  Philbrook,  Fergus  county,  is  dis- 
tinctively a  product  of  American  civilization  in 
its  best  expression.  He  is  a  native  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  where  his  life  began  May  29,  1875.  His 
parents  were  Franklin  and  Delia  Barney,  natives 
of  Canada  who  settled  in  Ohio  in  early  days.  The 
father  is  a  stonemason  by  trade,  a  prosperous 
mechanic,  a  good  citizen,  and  locally  prominent 
in   Democratic  politics. 

Albert  D.  Barney,  the  sixth  of  their  nine  children, 
remained  with  his  parents  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  receiving  a  common  school  education. 
After  leaving  school  he  devoted  his  time  to  farm- 
ing, photographing  between  times,  as  an  avoca- 
tion. In  1899  he  removed  to  the  west,  locating  at 
Rockford,  Fergus  county,  Mont.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business.  After  conducting 
this  with  good  success  for  a  year,  he  sold  it  to 
his  older  brother,  William,  with  whom  he  remained 
as  clerk  and  salesman  for  a  few  months,  when  he 
opened  a  general  store  at  Philbrook,  which  he 
still  conducts.  He  is  also  postmaster  of  the  town, 
and  a  stanch  Republican. 


Mr.  Barney  has  the  business  instinct  essential  to 
the  successful  merchant.  He  knows  what  will 
strike  the  popular  fancy  and  meet  the  general 
needs  of  his  community.  His  store  is  a  model  of 
a  country  store  in  neatness  and  convenience, 
while  the  uniform  and  considerate  politeness  of 
the  proprietor  causes  his  chance  customers  to  be- 
come regular  patrons,  and  make  his  regular  pa- 
trons his  lasting  friends. 


FRANK  A.  BARNES.— As  one  of  the  progres- 
sive young  business  men  of  Fergus  county, 
where  he  is  manager  of  the  Gilt  Edge  Mercantile 
Company,  in  the  thriving  village  of  Gilt  Edge, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Barnes  is  well  entitled  to  representation  in  this 
work. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  Cedar  county,  Missouri, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1869,  the  son  of  Lewis 
M.  and  Adaline  Barnes,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Missouri,  where  they  still  maintain  their  home, 
where  the  father  is  one  of  the  influential  farmers 
and  stockgrowers  of  Cedar  county.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics.  During  the  Civil  war  he 
served  in  the  Union  army,  as  a  member  of  the 
Second  Kansas  \^olunteer  Cavalry,  and  was  Col. 
Cloud's  orderly.  His  wife  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church  and  both  are  folk  of  sterling 
worth  of  character.  Of  their  six  children  Robert 
and  Alta  are  deceased,  the  survivors  being  Frank 
A.,  Thomas  G.,  Lila  and  Walter. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barnes  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  pubhc  schools  and  after  an  attendance 
of  two  years  at  Southwest  Baptist  College,  at 
Bolivar,  Mo.,  completed  a  course  in  the  Central 
Normal  College  and  Business  Institute  at  Dan- 
ville, Ind.  He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  and  after  teaching  with  marked  success 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri  for  five  years 
he  came  to  the  northwest,  in  1890,  and  located 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  where  he  held  a  position  in  the 
public  schools  and  engaged  in  reading  law  under 
Samuel  H.  Hayes,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  bar  of  that  state.  In  December,  1892, 
Mr.  Barnes  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maiden,  Fergus  county.  He  taught 
at  intervals  in  the  schools  of  this  county  until  1898, 
and  continued  his  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  Mon- 
tana, at  Helena,  in  January,  1897,  having  been 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  lower  courts  at  Lewis- 
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town,  in  the  preceding  year.  Though  he  has  not 
given  his  attention  to  legal  work,  he  is  a  well 
equipped  lawyer. 

In  1898  Air.  Barnes  became  a  bookkeeper  in 
the  large  mercantile  establishment  of  the  Gilt  Edge 
-Mercantile  Company,  at  Gilt  Edge,  and  in  1900 
was  made  manager  of  the  extensive  business.  In 
politics  Mr.  Barnes  gives  unequivocal  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  been  raised 
to  the  master's  degree  in  Freemasonry,  and  is 
affiliated  with  Western  Star  Lodge  No.  26,  A. 
F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Danville,  Ind.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Judith  Lodge  Xo.  30,  at  Lewistown,  Mont., 
I.   O.  O.   F. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1892,  at  Maiden,  Mont., 
Mr.  Barnes  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Daisy 
D.  Dougherty,  who  was  born  in  Randolph  county. 
Mo.,  the  daughter  of  James  W.  and  Tucker  V. 
Dougherty,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Mis- 
souri. They  came  to  Montana  in  1887,  locating 
in  Lewistown,  Fergus  county.  After  some  years 
Mr.  Dougherty  located  on  a  ranch  near  Maiden, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising. 
He  is  also  interested  in  neighboring  mining  prop- 
erties. He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  has 
passed  the  ancient-craft  degrees  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dougherty  have  six 
children,  namely:  Daisy,  Rice,  Frank,  Benjamin, 
Etheta  and  Hazel.  Of  the  four  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnes,  one,  Ethel,  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty  months.  The  surviving  children  are  Orville, 
Esther  and  Gladys. 


HENRY  HEEB,  originally  a  prominent  pioneer 
miner  of  Montana,  and  at  present  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  ranches 
in  the  far-famed  Gallatin  valley,  was  born  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  on  November  8,  1835,  the  son  of  John 
(who  was  born  in  1793)  and  Barbara  (Ori)  Heeb 
(born  in  1802),  natives  of  Lertenstein,  Germany. 
They  were  married  in  the  fatherland,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1832  and  the  father  engaged  in 
farming  until  his  death  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in 
1878  and  the  mother  passed  away  in  1893.  Henry 
Heeb,  one  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, passed  his  youth  at  and  near  the  Pennsyl- 
vania homestead,  and  upon  attaining  his  majority 
in  1856  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he 
remained  until  1859.  He  was  here  during  the 
eventful  period  incident  to  the  John  P.rown  esca- 


pade, when  rifle  and  pistol  shots  were  of  altogether 
too  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  state  was  acquir- 
ing its  sobriquet  of  Bleeding  Kansas.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  Heeb  had  learned  both  bricklaying 
and  plastering,  and  these  trades  he  followed  with 
success  in  Leavenworth.  During  the  Pike's  Peak 
excitement  of  1859  he  joined  the  "stampede,"  and 
with  a  partner,  Mr.  Babcock,  started  with  a  large 
quantity  of  freight  for  the  newly-discovered  Colo- 
rado gold  regions.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far, 
however,  the  teams  to  the  parties  who  owned  the 
freight,  returned  to  Leavenworth,  and  early  the 
next  spring  made  a  second  loading  of  four  teams 
and  took  it  through  to  the  Peak  where  Mr..  Heeb 
engaged  in  working  at  his  trades  for  two  years, 
being  fairly  successful,  much  more  so  than  in  some 
mining  operations  he  later  conducted. 

In  1863  Mr.  Heeb  came  to  Montana,  arriving 
in  Virginia  City  in  October.  Here  he  engaged  in 
freighting  and  in  the  winter  of  1863-4  removed  to 
the  Gallatin  valley,  pre-empted  a  quarter  section  of 
land  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  prospected  with 
indifTerent  success.  Still  it  was  then  that  he  dis- 
covered the  famous  Pony  lead,  but  owing  to  sub- 
sequent "consoHdation"  he  was  frozen  out  of  his 
interest  in  this  valuable  property.  In  the  autumn 
of  1864  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  pur- 
chased seed  for  his  farm,  sowing  it  the  following- 
spring.  To  his  original  claim  Mr.  Heeb  has 
added  until  he  now  has  an  estate  of  over  1,400 
acres,  thoroughly  irrigated,  on  which  he  raises 
splendid  crops  of  oats  and  barley.  At  one  time 
he  was  extensively  engaged  in  raising  horses,  hav- 
ing as  many  as  300  head,  but  lately  he  has  confined 
his  attention  principally  to  diversified  crops  and 
cattle.  To  Miss  Joanna  Bellas,  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Heeb  was  married  on  April  23,  1878.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Equilla  Bellas,  of  Ohio,  who  removed 
to  Montana  in  1862,  residing  at  Bannack  and  also 
at  Virginia  City,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining. 
He  died  in  Butte  in  1873,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Heeb,  passed  away  in  1899.  Mr.  Heeb's  five  chil- 
dren by  this  union  are :  John,  Frank,  Barbara. 
Grace  and  Buell.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr. 
Heeb  occurred  on  September  21,  1899,  when  he 
was  united  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Ault,  of  Virginia, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Mofifatt.  His  family  removed 
to  Ohio  from  Virginia,  and  in  1 892  Mrs.  Ault  with 
her  two  children  came  to  Montana.  The  famil\- 
are  occupants  of  a  beautiful  modern  residence,  fin- 
ished throughout  in  hard  wood,  costing  $7,000.  and 
siuToundcd  by  commodious  barns,  granaries  and 
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other  outbuildings.-  Mr.  Heeb  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing representative  ranchmen  of  Gallatin  county, 
and  his  integrity  and  sterling  qualities  have  won 
public  confidence  and  esteem. 


AR.  BARROWS.— It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  ranks  of  the  men  who  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  Montana,  were  many  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  east,  those  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  different  relations  of  business, 
professfonal  and  political  life.  They  were  men  of 
sterling  integrity  and  moral  rectitude.  Out  of  the 
wealth  of  their  experience  in  conducting  matters 
of  moment  there,  they  had  developed  the  best 
form  of  civilization  for  this  new  land.  One  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  Fergus  county  was  a  man 
of  this  character,  whose  memory  is  yet  cherished 
with  tender  reverence  by  the  best  people  of  the 
section  who  knew  him  and  the  methods  which 
he  endeavord  to  impress  upon  the  then  infant 
community — Hon.  A.  R.  Barrows,  who  was  born 
at  Olean,  Cattaragus  county,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1838. 
His  parents  were  of  New  England  stock,  coming 
down  from  the  early  days  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Plymouth  colonies,  and  in  the  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical atmosphere  engendered  in  those  settlements 
he  passed  his  youthful  days.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  old-time  pioneer  lumbermen  of  the  Alle- 
gany region,  and  for  many  years  his  home  at  Ran- 
dolph was  the  cheery  public  house  of  the  village. 
Randolph  possessed  superior  educational  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  a  good  academy,  now  Cham- 
berlain Institute,  and  here  Mr.  Barrows  was  edu- 
cated. He  assisted  his  father  in  his  lumbering 
business  and  therein  acquired  a  practical  education 
which  he  later  turned  to  valuable  account  in  the 
west.  On  one  of  their  trips  to  Cincinnati  on 
a  raft,  his  father  lost  a  leg,  cut  off  by  a  rope  with 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  fasten  the  raft  to 
the  shore.  After  this  accident  he  closed  out  his 
business  in  New  York  and  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Olmstead  county,  Minn.,  locating  at  Pleas- 
ant Grove  and  engaged  in  farming  and  there 
he  and  his  wife  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Augustus  accompanied  them  to  their  new  home 
and  followed  various  pursuits  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war.  During  the  progress  of  this  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  H,  Eleventh 
^Minnesota  \'olunteer  Infantry,  and  on  organization 
of   the    regiment    was    made    orderly    sergeant    of 


his  company.  Possessing  true  military  character- 
istics and  great  personal  magnetism,  he  was  idol- 
ized by  his  men,  and  was  mustered  out  on  June 
30,  1865,  as  a  lieutenant.  An  incident  showing 
his  popularity  deserves  to  be  recorded.  After  the 
men  received  their  discharges  they  formed  a  cir- 
cle around  the  captain  and  gave  him  three  groans 
and  hisses.  They  then  surrounded  Lieut.  Barrows, 
lifted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  ofif 
the  ground  with  cheers. 

On  returning  to  civil  life  Mr.  Barrows  made  his 
home  in  Chippewa  county,  Wis.,  and  largely  en- 
gaged in  lumbermg,  becoming  one  of  the  leaders 
of  busmess  life,  commercial  activity  and  political 
circles.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he  heartily  espoused 
Greenbackism,  and  became  known  as  one  of  its  ablest 
and  most  logical  advocates  in  the  state.  He  was 
twice  elected  county  treasurer  of  Chippewa  county, 
served  one  term  with  acceptability  as  mayor  of 
Chippewa  Falls,  his  home  city,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  by  a  large  majority,  and  when 
that  body  was  organized  on  January  9,  1878,  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Probably  no  per- 
son who  ever  filled  that  important  office  in  the 
state  gave  such  universal  satisfaction  as  did 
Speaker  Barrows.  His  fairness,  his  judicial  abil- 
ity, his  unfailing  courtesy  and  his  untiring  kind- 
ness to  the  members  won  him  the  friendship  even 
of  his  political  opponents.  He  surprised  his  most 
sanguine  friends  by  the  able  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  his  duties.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  he  was  presented  by  his  brother 
legislators  with  an  elegant  silver  service  of  thir- 
teen pieces,  the  most  expensive  souvenir  ever 
given  to  a  speaker  in  that  state.  Later  he  led 
die  forlorn  hope  of  his  party  in  his  congressional 
district,  but  was  defeated,  as  he  expected  to  be. 
At  that  time  the  changed  conditions  of  business 
life  had  much  reduced  his  wealth  by  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  large  amount  of  real  estate  he 
owned,  and  he  determined  to  cast  his  lot  with 
Montana.  He  thereupon  organized  a  colony 
which  he  brought  to  Martindale  in  June,  1879. 
He  then  engaged  in  stockraising,  having  brought 
a  •  herd  of  blooded  cattle  with  him.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  here,  in  company  with  E.  P.  Allis,  of 
Milwaukee,  one  of  the  most  complete  sawmills 
ever  built  in  this  part  of  the  state  was  erected,  and 
they  began  the  manufacture  of  lumber  at  Sawmill 
gulch,  Meagher  county.  He  soon  became  im- 
pressed with  the  natural  location  of  his  future 
home,   Ubet,    and   there   pre-empted    160   acres   r)f 
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land,  the  nucleus  of  his  present  large  estate.  This 
place  he  called  Ubet  from  the  first,  and  when, 
after  erecting  the  large  hotel  building  there,  and 
removing  thither  in  1881  as  one  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  of  Judith  basin,  a  postofifice  was  de- 
manded to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  settlers  and  at  his  request  received  the 
name  of  Ubet.  At  his  new  residence  he  en- 
gaged in  stockraising,  which  he  successfully  con- 
ducted until  his  death,  and  no  man  was  better 
known  in  Judith  basin  or  took  greater  interest 
in  its  development.  He  was  not  long  spared  to 
aid  in  this  great  work,  for  he  was  called  away  by 
death  on  December  20,  1885.  He  was  buried  at  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  Wis.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  which  he  was  a  Knight- Templar. 

Mr.  Barrows  was  united  in  marriage  at  Pleasant 
Grove,  Minn.,  November  16,  1862,  with  Miss  Alice 
B.  Duncan,  who  was  a  most  valuable  helpmate 
to  him  all  the  years  of  their  wedded  life,  and  since 
his  death  has  demonstrated  great  business  ability. 
She  was  left  with  a  family  of  young  children,  but 
with  motherly  devotion  she  raised  them  to  ma- 
ture years  and  gave  each  of  them  a  good  educa- 
tion. She  has,  also,  with  the  aid  of  her  children, 
increased  the  original  homestead  to  an  estate  of 
2,000  acres.  She  has  always  kept  a  hotel,  the 
e-xcellent  reputation  of  which  is  known  far  and 
near.  Her  great  heart  causes  her  everywhere  to 
relieve  suffering,  and  she  never  turns  a  wayfarer 
from  her  door  unassisted.  An  incipient  city  has 
been  developed  at  Ubet  on  Mrs.  Barrows'  land. 
She  recently  donated  a  site  of  twenty  acres  for  a 
Methodist  parsonage,  and  in  many  ways  her  gen- 
erosity and  public  spirit  have  been  shown.  She 
is  one  of  the  valued  residents  of  Fergus  county, 
and  her  memory,  like  her  husband's,  will  be  cher- 
ished long  after  she  will  have  passed  away  as 
one  of  the  true  pioneer  women  of  Montana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barrows  were  the  parents  of  four  children : 
John  R.,  now  a  prosperous  lawyer  of  San  Diego, 
Cal. ;  Mary,  who  died  at  two  years  of  age ;  Olive, 
,now  Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Lockwood,  of  Ubet,  and 
Clarence  H.,  who,  after  faithful  service  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  member  of  Company  I,  First  Mon- 
tana Infantry,  is  now  residing  at  Ubet. 


DUDLEY  C.  BASS.— William  E.  and  Dudley 
C.  Bass,  of  Ravalli  county,  familiarly  known 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  the  Bass 
Brothers,   were   among   the   first    to    demonstrate 


that  their  section  of  Montana  is  well  adapted  to 
fruit  raising  and  thereby  established  a  new  in- 
dustry among  its  people.  Their  enterprise,  re- 
nowned even  in  the  east  as  the  Pine  Grove  fruit 
farm,  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  in  1871, 
regarded  by  most  people  with  great  distrust  and 
by  many  with  ridicule,  to  gigantic  proportions, 
and  includes  100  acres  of  land  in  fruit  bearing  trees 
and  the  shipment  of  10,000  boxes  of  apples  and 
1,500  of  smaller  fruits  and  berries  every  year,  to 
all  parts  of  the  northern  United  States  and  lower 
Canadian  provinces,  as  well  as  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  coast  cities.  They  have  built  up 
also  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude  an  immense  busi- 
ness in  raising  and  selling  garden  vegetables,  many 
of  them  enormous  in  size  yet  lacking  neither 
fineness  of  fibre  nor  delicacy  of  flavor.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  produce  a  cabbage  weigh- 
ing forty  pounds.  Moreover,  having  nearly  1,000 
acres  of  land  in  their  ranch  and  being  men  of 
that  systematic  enterprise  which  utilizes  every  ele- 
ment of  profit,  they  raise  numbers  of  fine  grade 
Durham  cattle,  Norman-Percheron  horses  and 
choice  breeds  of  sheep.  Their  place  is  beautifully 
situated  and  is  well  improved  with  all  the  nec- 
essary buildings  in  addition  to  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence, which  is  embowered  by  a  natural  grove 
and  trees  of  their  own  planting.  The  ranch  is 
spread  out  charmingly  at  the  side  of  the  Bitter 
Root  mountains  and  surrounded  by  the  fine  groves 
of  pine  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

This  new  departure  has  resulted  in  an  out- 
come so  gratifying  and  so  far  surpassing  expec- 
tation that  it  must  be  interesting  to  look  briefly 
into  the  history  of  its  proprietors  for  the  grounds 
of  the  inspiration  and  faith  by  which  they  worked 
and  were  upheld.  Their  ancestors  were  among 
those  sturdy  English  emigrants  who  first  settled 
Vermont  and  New  York,  their  father,  William 
B.  Bass,  being  a  native  of  the  latter  state,  where 
he  was  born  in  181 1.  Their  mother  was  Ruth 
(Childs)  Bass,  a  native  of  Clarendon  Springs,  Vt., 
wliere  her  son,  Dudley  C.  Bass,  was  born  on  August 
10,  1842.  After  their  marriage  his  parents  resided 
thirteen  years  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  1855  they 
removed  to  Chicago,  and  in  1858  to  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  where  Mrs.  Bass  died  in  1861,  leav- 
ing three  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  ten  years 
later  the  father  joined  his  sons  in  Montana.  Dud- 
Icy  C.  Bass  was  thirteen  years  old  when  his  par- 
ents came  west,  and  consequently  attained  man- 
hood in  Chicago  and  Jef?erson  City.    After  coming 
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to  his  majority,  he  became  interested  with  his 
older  brother,  William  E.,  in  the  hotel  business, 
first  at  Sedalia  and  later  at  Clinton.  In  1864  they 
crossed  the  plains  with  mule  teams  to  Alder  gulch, 
Alont.,  and  followed  there  mining  for  a  time,  but 
not  achieving  the  desired  success,  they  decided  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
then  located  on  a  portion  of  their  present  ranch 
and  began  raising  hay,  grain  and  vegetables,  for 
wliich  they  found  ready  sale  at  excellent  prices  i'l 
the  mining  camps.  But  they  conceived  the  idea 
that  they  could  do  well  with  fruit,  and  boldly 
entered  upon  the  experiment,  majcing  their  first 
planting  of  trees  in  1871.  The  results  have  proven 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  While  wait- 
ing for  their  trees  to  reach  the  bearing  age,  they 
continued  their  farming  operations  and  engaged 
from  time  to  time  in  other  enterprises,  such  as 
saw  and  flouring  mills,  building  railroads,  furnish- 
ing ties  under  contract  and  various  others. 

From  the  inception  of  the  fruit  industry,  Dud- 
ley C.  Bass  has  been  its  manager  and  active  pro- 
moter, and  is  now  (1901)  its  sole  owner,  hav- 
ing purchased  a  few  years  ago  his  brother's  in- 
terest, although  the  ranch  is  still  conducted  m 
their  joint  name.  In  1874  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Etta  Emmett,  daughter  of  L.  S.  and  Eva  Em- 
mett,  of  Windsor,  Mo.,  and  sister  of  Jennie,  the 
wife  of  his  brother,  William  E.,  since  1862.  One 
child  has  blessed  their  union,  Lee  Emmett,  aged 
thirteen.  In  politics  Mr.  Bass  is  an  unwavering- 
Democrat,  except  in  local  matters,  where  he  places 
the  interest  of  the  community  above  the  claims  of 
party.  He  manifests  a  keen  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  public  matters  and  gives  his  aid  cheer- 
fully to  the  success  of  the  principles  in  which  he 
believes.  In  business  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  progressive,  nervy,  resourceful 
and  far-seeing  man.  In  social  life  he  has  the  at- 
tributes which  make  up  a  charming  personality. 
He  is  an  intelligent  talker,  an  appreciative  lis- 
tener,  a   genial  companion   and  a   generous  host. 


ROBERT  A.  BAXTER.— Five  miles  northwest 
of  the  attractive  city  of  Bozeman  is  located 
the  fine  ranch  property  of  Mr.  Baxter,  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  popular  citizens  of  Gallatin  county, 
who  has  accumulated  a  fine  property  and  attained 
a  position  as  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  and 
business  men  of  Montana,  where  he  has  resided 


for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Baxter 
was  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  April  28, 
1836,  the  son  of  George  and  Sarah  (Anderson) 
Baxter,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  same 
county,  as  was  also  Robert  Baxter,  his  paternal 
grandfather.  When  Robert  A.  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age  his  parents  immigrated  to  America, 
locating  in  Ontario,  Canada,  where  his  father  was 
a  farmer  until  his  death. 

The  education  received  in  the  schools  of  Ire- 
land by  Robert  A.  Baxter  was  supplemented  in 
the  excellent  schools  of  Ontario,  and  he  aided 
in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm  until  1865, 
when  he  started  for  San  Francisco,  making  the 
voyage  by  the  Panama  route  and  duly  reaching 
his  destination.  He  remained  in  San  Francisco  for 
some  time  and  thereafter  was  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful agriculture  in  various  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia. Five  years  later  Mr.  Baxter  visited  his 
parents  in  Canada  for  two  months,  then  came 
westward  to  Montana.  He  traveled  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  as  far  as  Corinne,  Utah,  and  then 
came  by  stage  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  where  he 
])re-empted  a  claim  of  160  acres,  which  is  a  part 
of  his  present  estate.  He  has  ad'ded  to  his  original 
claim  until  he  now  has  a  ranch  of  400  acres,  and 
the  entire  tract  is  practically  supplied  with  most 
efifective  facilities  for  irrigation.  Here  Mr.  Bax- 
ter has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  large 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hay,  while  he 
has  made  valuable  improvements,  including  a  com- 
modious and  attractive  residence,  good  barns  and 
other  outbuildings.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  county,  and  his  genial  personality 
and  inflexible  integrity  have  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  people. 

His  word  is  as  good  as  any  bond,  and  a  sig- 
nal recognition  of  this  fact  is  that  he  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  treasurer  of  the  Farmers' 
Canal  Company,  and  there  has  been  no  thought 
of  asking  him  for  bond  or  other  security.  Mr. 
Baxter  is  a  stockholder  in  and  a  director  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Bozeman  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Bozeman  Milling  Company.  Fie  is  Democratic 
in  politics,  but  is  independent  in  his  views  and 
actions.  He  is  a  school  trustee  and  gives  his 
aid  to  all  worthy  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 

On  February  16,  1880,  Mr.  Baxter  married  Miss 
Mary  A.  L.  James,  born  in  Prince  Edward  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  May  12,  1850,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Margaret  James,  who  were  born  in  Ire- 
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land  and  became  influential  farmers  of  Ontario. 
Of  the  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter, 
two  are  deceased :  Sarah  Alberta  died  at  the 
age  of  seven  years ;  Robert  George,  a  graduate  of 
the  Bozeman  high  school  and  known  as  a  young 
man  of  distinctive  promise,  was  born  May  19, 
1882,  and  is  still  beneath  the  parental  roof,  while 
Clarence  I.  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 


pHARLES  A.  BECKSTROM  is  one  who  has 
V_^  made  a  success  of  the  business  of  cattle  ranch- 
ing and  general  farming  in  Cascade  county  on 
a  fine  piece  of  property  near  Kibbey.  He  was 
born  in  Sweden,  May  2,  1868,  and  is  still  a  young, 
energetic  and  progressive  man.  His  parents  were 
Gustavus  and  Mary  Beckstrom,  natives  of  Sweden, 
and  his  father  followed  agricultural  pursuits  in 
the  old  country  with  fair  success.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Charles  A.  Beckstrom  was  taken  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  country  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  began  to  make  his  own  living 
at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  his  wages  being  $1.50 
per  day.  In  this  line  of  employment  he  continued 
five  years,  and  was  industrious  and  frugal.  In- 
spired by  an  ambition  to  bet,ter  his  condition  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1887.  At  that  period 
Great  Falls  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  this  new  city 
in  Montana  Mr.  Beckstrom  directed  his  footsteps 
in  search  of  employment.  This  he  secured  in  the 
line  of  railroad  work,  up  to  1894,  when  he  engaged 
in  ranching  and  stockraising  at  Kibbey.  He  has 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
being  the  possessor  of  640  acres  of  land  and  a 
herd  of  100  cattle.  His  principal  crops  are  oats 
and  hay,  which  prove  quite  an  additional  source 
of  income.  Politically  Mr.  Beckstrom  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 


WILLIAM  H.  BELL.— In  Knox  county.  Hid., 
which  borders  on  the  famous  Wabash,  the 
theme  of  song  and  story,  William  H.  Bell  first 
saw  the  light  of  day,  on  March  9,  1843.  His 
parents,  Charles  and  Lydia  (Bartley)  Bell,  were 
also  natives  of  the  Hoosier  state  and  had  six  chil- 
dren, William  being  the  third.  He  attended  the 
country  school  near  Oaktown  until  he  was  about 


eighteen  years,  and  then  worked  on  the  farm  for 
five  years.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  government 
under  contract  as  butcher  and  supply  man,  and 
did  freighting  for  three  years.  Returned  to  In- 
diana, he  worked  on  the  old  homestead  until 
1874,  then  farmed  for  himself  a  number  of  years, 
and  afterward  conducted  a  meat  business  at  Oak- 
town  and  Carlisle  in  the  adjoining  county  until 
1888.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Montana,  and, 
after  spending  a  few  months  at  Grantsdale,  he 
and  his  sisters,  Mary  E.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Jordan,  each  took  up  160  acres  of  land,  320  of 
it  lying  about  two  miles  west  of  Hamilton  and  the 
other  quarter  lying  across  the  river  west  of  the 
town.  Here  they  have  a  beautiful  stone  residence 
where  they  live  together  and  raise  abundant  crops 
of  grain,  hay  and  fruit,  along  with  numbers  of 
superior  stock.  The  business  conducted  on  the 
ranch  is  prosperous  and  successful,  and  with  such 
an  estate  as  they  possess,  such  evidences  of  thrift 
around  them,  and  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
entertaining  in  the  home  life,  their  lot  is  blessed 
beyond  that  of  most  people,  but  does  not  exceed 
in  good  elements  their  fair  and  just  deserts  for  the 
good  they  do  and  the  example  they  give.  In 
politics  Mr.  Bell  is  an  ardent  Democrat  and  in  fra- 
ternal relations  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order.  He  was  married  on  April  19,  1874,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Charley,  at  Oaktown,  Ind.,  the  home 
of  her  parents.  They  have  two  children,  Mel- 
vina  and  Jessie. 


HERMAN  E.  BENNER,  who  holds  the  im- 
portant office  of  sherifif  of  Cascade  county 
and  who  is  a  well  known  citizen  of  Great  Falls, 
has  proved  that  earnest  endeavor  and  integrity  of 
purpose  will  win  a  due  reward.  He  has  earned  his 
own  living  since  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  we  find  thus  early  the  incep- 
tion of  a  selfmade  man.  Herman  Ellsworth  Ben- 
ner  is  a  native  of  Ellsworth,  Hancock  county, 
Me.,  where  he  was  born  on  August  18,  1866,  the 
son  of  Hiram  F.  and  Jane  (Boynton)  Benner,. 
both  of  whom  were  also  born  in  Maine.  His 
father,  a  millwright  and  sawfiler,  died  at  Still- 
water, Minn.,  in  1894,  and  his  widow  now  makes 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bertha  Mcin- 
tosh, of  Stillwater.  One  son  resides  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,    two    others   at    Shell   Lake,   Wis.,    one   at 
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Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  the  other  daughter,  Nel- 
lie, Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Brown,  also  lives. 

Mr.  Benner  received  his  education  at  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  whither  his  parents  removed  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  here  he  graduated  in  the  high  school 
in  the  class  of  1886.  During  his  school  days  he 
occupied  his  vacations  as  a  sawfiler  in  the  lum- 
ber mills  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  on 
leaving  school  he  continued  the  same  occupation 
until  1892,  within  which  period,  however,  he  had 
taught  school  two  winters  in  Stillwater.  In  the 
fall  of  1892  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  where  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Great  Falls  iron  works, 
and  after  two  years  he  became  manager  of  the 
company's  store  at  Belt,  a  year.  Returning  to 
Great  Falls,  he  worked  a  year  for  the  Great  Falls 
Hardware  Company,  and  then  became  a  traveling 
salesman  for  the  Marshall-Wells  Hardware  Com- 
pany, of  Duluth,  Minn.,  resigning  this  position  in 
six  months,  after  which  he  returned  to  Great 
Falls.  In  1896  he  again  took  a  position  with  the 
Great  Falls  Iron  Works,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  was  promoted  from  the  repair  shop  to  head 
bookkeeper,  in  which  position  he  served  six 
months,  when  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
company  and  a  member  of  its  directorate.  This 
incumbency  he  retained  two  years,  until  1900,  when 
he  was  elected  sheriff  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
having  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Demo- 
cratic sheriflf  elected  in  the  county,  which  attests 
his  popularity.  He  is  also  a  valued  member  of 
Kenbrae  Castle  No.  201,  R.  H.  In  1890  Mr. 
Benner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Hanks,  of  Albany,  111.,  daughter  of  D.  C. 
Hanks,  one  of  the  oldest  steamboat  pilots  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  who  was  pilot  and  captain  on 
J  government  boat  during  the  Civil  war  There 
are  two  children  in  the  family,  Kathryn  and  Grey. 


1J^  C.  BERENDES,  cashier  and  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Boulder,  first  came  to  Montana  in 
1879,  locating  at  Jefferson  City.  Since  his  arrival 
in  the  state  he  has  led  an  active  business  and 
political  life,  achieving  a  success  which  is  as  well 
merited  as  it  is  pronounced.  In  all  state,  munici- 
pal and  financial  affairs  he  has  ever  taken  a  lively 
interest  and  his  high  social  qualities  are  recog- 
nized by  a  host  of  warm  personal  friends.  F.  C. 
Berendes  was  born  in  Niles,  Berrien  countv,  Mich., 


on  November  17,  1861.  His  parents  were  Frank 
and  Jeannette  (Dell)  Berendes,  natives  of  Ger- 
many. In  early  life  they  emigrated  to  Michigan 
and  were  married  at  Niles,  residing  there  until 
their  death  in  1872.  They  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
are  now  living.  The  maternal  grandfather  was 
head  forester  near  Berlin  for  the  German  gov- 
ernment. After  his  death  his  widow  and  children 
came  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Berendes  was  reared  and  educated  in  Niles 
and  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  began  business  life  as 
a  clerk  in  Niles,  where  he  resided  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  he  attended  school  in  Mil- 
waukee until  1879.  He  then  became  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  western  enterprise  and  came  to  this 
state,  first  locating,  as  has  been  noted,  at  Jefifer- 
son  City.  Here  he  was  employed  by  J.  G.  Sand- 
ers as  a  clerk  and  later  he  was  with  T.  A.  Wickes, 
at  Wickes,  Mont.,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
1882.  In  that  year  the  firm  of  Ellis  &  Berendes 
was  formed  and  our  enterprising  and  industrious 
young  man  was  fairly  launched  in  business  and 
rapidly  achieving  the  success  due  the  judiciously 
ambitious.  In  1884,  however,  Mr.  Berendes  had 
been  elected  county  treasurer  of  Jefferson  county, 
He  served  two  terms  of  two  years  each,  the  firm  of 
Ellis  &  Berendes  ceasing  to  exist,  and  in  1888, 
with  W.  B.  Gafifney  and  Daniel  McNiell,  he  or- 
ganized the  Bank  of  Jefiferson  County  and  was 
made  its  cashier.  The  original  capital  stock  was 
$30,000.  In  1891  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
First  National  Bank  and  in  1893  to  the  Bank  of 
Boulder,  since  which  time  Mr.  Berendes  has  had 
control  of  the  bank.  He  is  also  a  partner  in  the 
Gafifney  Mercantile  Company.  In  1886  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Sloan,  a  native 
of  Montana,  and  they  have  one  child,  Gladys. 
Politically  Mr.  Berendes  has  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  in  whose  various  campaigns 
he  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  and  a  leading 
part.  He  is  also  a  Freemason,  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  Since 
coming  to  Montana  Mr.  Berendes  has  formed  an 
extensive  business  and  political  acquaintance 
throughout  the  state  and  is  recognized  as  a  man 
of  the  utmost  probity  and  stability  of  character. 
All  of  his  various  enterprises  have  met  with  un- 
qualified success,  showing  that  his  financial  abil- 
ity is  of  a  high  order,  while  in  social  life  he  is 
popular,  possessing  the  heartiest  esteem  of  all. 
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SAMUEL  BESSETTE.— Prominent  among  the 
leading  stockmen  and  ranchers  of  the  Dear- 
born district  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  Mont., 
is  Samuel  Bessette,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  a  New 
England  Yankee  by  long  association  and  edu- 
cation, but  now  an  enterprising  westerner  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Montana.  He  was  born  at  St. 
John,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  on  February  28,  1849,  the 
son  of  Leon  and  Masaline  Bessette,  Canadian 
farmers,  but  who  lead  a  retired  life  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  to  which  they  removed  in  1890.  They 
are  both  Catholics,  and  the  father  is  a  Demo- 
crat. Samuel  Bessette  enjoyed  but  few  advan- 
tages of  schooling,  for  at  the  age  of  nine  he  be- 
gan to  assist  his  parents  and  at  sixteen  he  began 
work  in  the  cotton  mills  for  $1.00  per  day,  which 
was  later  increased  to  $2.00.  He  was  thus  em- 
ployed for  eighteen  years  in  New  Bedford,  whither 
his  family  had  come  when  Samuel  was  but  six- 
teen years  old.  Mr.  Bessette  came  to  Montana 
in  1884.  Locating  at  Helena  he  secured  employ- 
ment with  Nicholas  Kessler,  for  three  years,  his 
wages  at  first  being  $35  per  month  and  afterward 

$45- 

But  he  had  long  determined  to  work  for  himself, 
and  in  1887  he  took  up  homestead  and  desert  claims 
to  the  amount  of  320  acres,  and  to  this  added  640 
acres  of  pasturage  land.  This  tract  is  located 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  Wolf  creek,  on  the 
south  fork  of  Dearborn  river,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  Here  he  carries  on  quite  an  extensive 
business  in  ranching  and  cattleraising.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Bessette  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  around  him  is  every  con- 
venience necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
his  enterprise.  Mr.  Bessette  was  married  on  Jan- 
uary II,  1870,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Me- 
linda  J.  Loiseau.  She  was  born  at  Bel  Oiel,  P.  O., 
Canada,  on  September  28,  1850.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Celina  Loiseau,  Canadians.  Her 
father  was  once  extensively  interested  in  tanning, 
but  of  late  years  he  has  been  a  hotel  keeper.  Both 
her  parents  are  Catholics.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bes- 
sette have  had  six  children,  but  four  of  them  are 
dead,  two  dying  in  infancy.  The  survivors  are 
Arthur  A.,  born  at  Taunton,  Alass.,  on  May  14, 
1882,  and  William  W.,  born  at  Iberville,  P.  O., 
Canada,  on  November  16,  1884.  The  parents 
are  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  Politically 
Mr.  Bessette  holds  with  the  Democratic  party  and 
he  votes  its  ticket  upon  all  national  issues,  but 
in  local  questions  he  does  not  think  it  incumbent 


upon  him  to  always  cast  a  straight  ticket.  In  the 
community  in  which  he  resides  Mr.  Bessette  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  excellent 
principles.  In  the  fall  of  1900  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bes- 
sette made  a  visit  to  their  parents  and  friends  in 
the  east,  going  to  New  Bedford  and  Taunton, 
Mass.,  then  to  Montreal  and  Chambly,  P.  Q., 
Canada,  where  Mrs.  Bessette's  parents  are  living. 
They  had  a  pleasant  trip  of  three  months,  but 
were  glad  to  get  back  to  Montana. 


T  EROME  H.  BETTS  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
J  and  prosperous  ranchmen  of  Cascade  county, 
Mont.,  located  near  Stockett.  He  was  born  in 
Blue  Earth  county,  Minn.,  on  July  2,  1869,  a  son 
of  William  H.  Betts,  further  mention  of  whom 
follows  this  sketch.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
county  until  he  was  six  years  of  age.  In  1875 
the  family  removed  to  Missouri,  and  in  1877  came 
back  to  Minnesota  and  located  in  Stearns  county. 
Here  they  remained  eleven  years,  during  which 
time  Jerome  attended  school  and  assisted  his 
father  on  the  farm.  They  then  came  to  Montana, 
settling  seven  miles  south  of  Stockett.  In  1891 
Mr.  Betts,  then  being  twenty-two  years  old,  took 
up  a  pre-emption  claim  and  homesteaded  160  acres. 
He  cultivates  seventy  acres  and  has  forty  head  of 
cattle  and  fifteen  horses.  In  x\pril,  1893,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Louisa  Hirt,  of  Lansmg,  Iowa, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Louisa  (Holscher)  Hirt, 
natives  of  Germany.  Her  mother  died  June  14, 
1900,  at  the  Columbus  Hospital  in  Great  Falls,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Her  father  died  at  Lan- 
sing, Iowa,  aged  seventy  years.  Of  the  three 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betts  one,  John  Henry, 
is  dead  and  the  others  are  Raymond  Joseph  and 
Glenn  J.  Jerome  is  an  expert  engineer  by  trade. 
In  1891  he  and  his  father  engaged  in  threshing 
with  good  success.  They  have  a  sawmill  in  con- 
nection with  their  stock  industry,  and  in  both  lines 
of  enterprise  are  doing  well. 


WILLIAM  H.  BETTS  came  to  Montana  in 
1888,  and  located  seven  miles  south  of 
Stockett,  Cascade  county,  where  he  now  has  a 
fine  ranch  well  provided  with  cattle  and  all  the 
conveniences  for  successful  operations  in  this  line 
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of  industry.  He  was  born  at  Caanan,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  12,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Carr)  Betts.  The  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker and  died  in  June,  1848.  His  wife  survived 
him  many  years,  dying  some  years  since  at  about 
the  venerable  age  of  seventy-five.  William  H. 
Betts  left  New  York  when  a  child  of  three  years 
and  went  to  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  where,  when 
he  grew  older,  he  worked  on  farms  in  the  sum- 
mer and  attended  public  school  in  the  winter. 
In  1856  he  came  to  Winnebago  county,  Wis., 
where  he  continued  farming  for  wages  until  1861. 
On  August  20  of  that  year  Mr.  Betts  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  and  served 
until  November  13,  1862,  when  he  was  honorably 
discharged  at  Madison,  Wis.  His  service  was 
in  Missouri,  commencing  at  Cape  Girardeau  and 
consisting  mostly  of  raids  after  guerrillas  and  bush- 
whackers. After  his  discharge,  in  1863,  he  re- 
moved to  Blue  Earth  county,  Minn.,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  he  went  into  the  business  of  general 
farming  on  his  own  account.  Here  he  raised  cat- 
tle and  other  stock,  but  in  1875  removed  to  Atch- 
ison county,  Mo.,  and  here  continued  farming  un- 
til 1878.  Thence  he  returned  to  Minnesota  and 
settled  in  Stearns  county,  where  he  remained  ten 
years. 

In  1888  Mr.  Betts  came  to  Stockett,  and  took 
up  pre-emption  and  tree  claims  as  a  part  of  his 
present  ranch.  Here  he  has  since  continued  suc- 
cessfully in  cattle  raising,  and  has  about  sixty 
acres  of  this  land  under  cultivation.  In  1898  he 
purchased  another  160  acres,  making  him  a  line 
ranch  of  320  acres,  on  which  he  has  fine  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  On  June  25,  1868,  Mr.  Betts 
was  married  to  Miss  Emeretta  Gates,  of  Elington, 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Emeline  Gates.  Joel  Gates,  born  in  Vermont,  was 
long  a  member  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Gates 
&  Wheeler,  of  Elington,  and  a  man  of  import- 
ance in  the  county.  He  died  on  March  18,  1899, 
in  Blue  Earth  county,  Minn.,  where  he  had  been 
a  resident  from  1863.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Merchant,  is  now  a  resident  of  Blue 
Earth  county.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ader  E.  Fos- 
ter, is  caring  for  her  in  her  declining  years.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Betts  had  one  daughter,  Luella, 
who  died.  Their  surviving  children  are  Jerome 
H.  Betts,  Bernice  I.  (Mrs.  John  G.  Abbott,  of 
Spokane,  \A'ash.),  Leonard  E.,  Darrow  L.,  Flora 
B.  and  Elnora  E.  In  the  community  in  which  he 
resides  Mr.  Betts  is  highly  respected. 


p  EORGE  W.  BRADLEY.— Having  been  born 
vJ  on  January  31,  1871,  in  Tama  county,  Iowa, 
on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  subject  of  this 
review  is  distinctively  a  product  of  the  west.  His 
parents  are  William  and  Augusta  (Parkins)  Brad- 
ley, both  natives  of  Ohio,  where  the  former  was 
born  in  1845  ^nd  the  latter  in  1854.  They  are  now 
living  in  PhilHps  county,  Kan.  The  father  re- 
moved with  his  parents,  when  a  boy,  to  Tama 
county,  Iowa,  and  after  living  there  twenty-five 
years,  made  his  home  in  Guthrie  county,  in  the 
same  state,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged 
in  farming  for  seven  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Smith  county,  Kan.,  and  later  to  his  present  home 
in  Phillips  county. 

George  Bradley  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  remaining  with  his 
parents  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Then, 
after  working  two  years  as  a  farm  hand  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  in  1891  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating in  the  Rosebud  valley  and  accepting  em- 
ployment on  the  ranch  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  & 
Thompson,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  year  1894,  he  bought  the 
improvements  on  a  homestead  claiin,  which  is  now 
a  part  of  his  home  ranch  that  consists  of  320 
acres  of  good  land  and  an  open  range,  and  is 
devoted  to  cattle,  hay  and  general  farming. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bradley  is  a  Republican,  but 
cannot  be  called  an  active  partisan.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Miles  City  in  1901,  to  Miss  Hattie  Mil- 
ler, who  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1880,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  beautiful  Rosebud  val- 
ley which  is  now  her  home. 


HENRY  NELSON  BLACK.— In  all  ages  the 
great  builders  have  been  renowned  among 
men  and  considered  deserving  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors. And  those  who  are  engaged  in  beautifying 
our  cities  with  imposing  and  convenient  churches, 
schools  and  public  buildings,  hotels,  halls  and  pri- 
vate residences,  are  also  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  and  be  held  worthy 
of  general  approbation  and  esteem.  To  this  class 
of  pubHc  benefactors  belongs  Henry  Nelson  Black, 
doing  business  as  an  architect  with  offices  at  Great 
Falls  and  Anaconda,  Mont.  He  has  had  a  singu- 
larly varied  and  busy  professional  career,  the  pro'.l- 
ucts  of  his  fertile  brain  standing  forth  in  many 
cities  as  graceful,  or  elegant,   or  massive  monu- 
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ments  to  his  taste,  skill,  inventive  genius  and  pro- 
fessional attainments.  He  was  born  at  Maiden, 
Mass.,  on  August  i,  1854.  His  father,  Simon 
Black,  a  master  mechanic,  and  his  mother,  Martha 
(Waite)  Black,  were  also  natives  of  the  Bay  state, 
descendants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  the  pater- 
nal grandfather  of  Mr.  Black  being  a  Maj.  Black 
who  won  distinction  for  gallantry  under  command 
of  Lafayette. 

Mr.  Black,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  was 
reared  and  educated  with  much  care.  He  went 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  the  Boston  Latin  School,  then  took  a 
thorough  course  in  the  Boston  School  of  Tech- 
nology, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1872, 
having  chosen  this  technical  school  rather  than 
Harvard,  for  which  he  had  fitted  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  special  instruction  in  his  pro- 
fession. After  his  graduation  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  foreman  of  the  architectural  department 
in  the  office  of  Bryant  &  Rogers,  extensive  de- 
signers and  builders  of  Boston,  and  remained  with 
them  five  years.  He  then  went  to  Philadelphia 
as  assistant  to  a  leading  architect,  but  remained 
there  only  one  year,  when  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  set  up  in  business  for  himself  in  partner- 
ship with  his  former  employer,  Mr.  Bryant.  They 
opened  an  office  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  of  which  Mr. 
Black  took  charge.  After  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  successful  operation,  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Black  went  to  Fredericton, 
N.  B.,  in  service  of  the  attorney-genera!  of  tlie 
province,  and  also  built  churches,  dwellings  and 
other  edifices.  From  there  he  went  to  Wood- 
stock and  practically  rebuilt  the  town  after  its 
destruction  by  fire.  He  did  the  same  for  East- 
port,  Me.,  after  its  great  fire,  designing  banks, 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  all  other  public  and 
private  buildings  in  that  city  and  doing  valuable 
engineering  work   for  the  city. 

Mr.  Black  removed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  7890,  locating  at  Fairhaven  in 
Washington,  and  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
was  employed  by  the  townsite  company.  In  1895 
he  came  to  Montana  as  one  of  the  competitors 
for  constructing  new  state  capitol,  and  located  at 
Anaconda,  afterwards  opening  an  additional  office 
at  Great  Falls.  In  Anaconda  he  has  built  several 
schoolhouses,  many  business  blocks,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  a  number  of  private  dwell- 
ings. He  also  remodeled  the  city  hall,  and  erected 
an  annex  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum.     In  Great 


Falls  he  is  at  present  the  constructing  architect 
of  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  also 
of  the  new  Cascade  county  court  house,  which  is  to 
cost  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. From  year  to  year  and  from  place  to  place 
Mr.  Black's  reputation  as  a  scholarly,  conscien- 
tious and  progressive  architect  has  augmented,  un- 
til he  is  now,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  eminent  artisans  of  his  craft  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  In  addition  to  his  special  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  he  has  extensive  general  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  rich  fund  of 
reminiscence,  a  ready  wit  and  a  genial  manner, 
which  make  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and 
a  sincere,  honest,  hearty  manhood,  which  consti- 
tutes him  an  excellent  citizen. 


MJ.  HEALY.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Mon- 
tana, and  one  that  has  for  many  years  been 
prominent  in  the  political  and  commercial  affairs 
of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, March  i,  i860.  His  parents  were  also  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  who  immigrated  to  the  United 
states  in  1873,  locating  at  Sun  River.  The  father 
was  William  Healy,  who  died  at  his  adopted  home 
in  1892.  The  mother,  nee  Mary  Collins,  is  still 
living  at  Sun  River. 

Mr.  Healy  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Sun  River  and  Helena,  Mont.,  and  after 
leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Diamond  R  Freighting  Com- 
pany, in  whose  service  he  spent  ten  years  en- 
gineering mule  teams  over  the  vast  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  company's  operations  before  railroads 
came  into  this  section.  In  the  meantime  he  also  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  business  on  the  ranges,  begin- 
ning in  1881  ;  and  on  leaving  the  service  of  the 
company  in  1890,  took  up  a  500-acre  ranch  on 
Beaver  creek,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Havre. 
On  this  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  farming  since  that  date,  and  has  met 
with  gratifying  success  in  his  venture. 

In  politics  Mr.  Healy  is  an  ardent  and  active 
Republican.  He  has  been  potential  in  the  service 
of  his  party,  and  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  his 
people  in  various  official  stations.  In  1884  he  was 
made  under  sherifif,  by  his  uncle,  Capt.  John  J. 
Healy,  then  sheriff  of  old  Choteau  county,  and  was 
stationed  at  Great  Falls  for  a  year.     He  was  re- 
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appointed  to  this  position  in  1886  by  Sheriff  Mc- 
Devitt,  and  again  in  1889  by  Sheriff  O'Neill.  In 
1892  he  was  Chinese  inspector  for  Havre  district ; 
in  1898  was  game  and  fish  warden  for  Choteaii 
county,  and  since  the  spring  of  1900  has  been  in- 
spector of  customs  for  Montana  and  Idaho,  with 
headquarters  at  Havre.  He  is  a  member  of  Havre 
Lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  to  which 
he  gives  active  attention  and  in  which  he  finds 
much  profitable  enjoyment.  In  1884,  at  Sun 
River,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Healy.  They 
"have  four  children,  namely :  Michael  J.,  Ligoura, 
Nora  and  John  G.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healy  have 
hosts  of  friends  in  their  community  and  are  highly 
esteemed  wherever  thev  are  known. 


U  r  ILLIAM  C.  BLANCHARD.— The  son  of 
VV  distinguished  ancestry  on  both  sides  of  his 
house,  and  who  gave  prominent  service  to  their 
country  in  every  phase  of  its  history,  and  inher- 
iting from  them. the  characteristics  of  sterling  man- 
hood and  useful  citizenship,  William  C.  Blanchard 
Tvorthily  preserves  the  traditions  and  standing  of 
his  line  and  illustrates  in  himself  its  best  fea- 
tures. He  was  born  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
June  18,  1848,  the  son  of  John  R.  and  Margaret 
(Cook)  Blanchard,  the  former  a  native  of  Boston 
and  the  latter  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  The 
Blanchards  came  to  z^merica  in  the  seventeenth 
■century,  and  have  been  closely  identified  with 
American  history  since  their  arrival.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard's  grandfather,  John  R.  Blanchard,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Colonial  army,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington  and  others  of 
that  period.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Stephen 
Cook,  was  also  a  gallant  soldier  in  that  struggle, 
and  fought  at  Brandywine  and  other  battles.  The 
father,  John  R.  Blanchard,  was  on  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  war  of  1812,  under  Commodore 
Bainbridge.  Later  he  took  part  in  the  contest 
with  the  Algerines,  and  in  1836  came  west  to 
Nauvoo,  111.,  and  when  the  Mormons  were  driven 
out  of  that  state  he  kept  on  west  to  the  Missouri 
river,  on  which  he  located  about  four  miles  north 
-of  Omaha,  where  he  remained  four  years,  conduct- 
ing a  ferry  across  the  river.  In  1852  he  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  locating  in  Farmington,  Utah, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1881  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine. 

William  Blanchard  remained  at  home  until  1874, 


when  he  removed  to  Cache  county,  Utah,  where 
he  passed  four  years  engaged  in  raising  stock  with 
his  brother,  J.  R.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  who  had  a  large 
stock  range.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed 
to  Bear  Lake  county,  Idaho,  and  conducted  a 
harness  store  in  MontpeHer  until  1889,  when  he 
removed  to  Uinta  county,  Wyo.  In  1894  he  came 
to  Montana  and  located  his  present  home  about 
seven  miles  south  of  Bridger,  and  has  since  engaged 
in  raising  stock,  fruit  and  general  farm  prod- 
ucts. He  is  an  industrious  and  progressive  man, 
with  good  business  capacity  and  excellent  taste 
in  arranging  his  place,  which  shows  evidence  of  hi? 
skill  and  enterprise. 

On  October  12,  1867,  Mr.  Blanchard  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Jerusha  C.  Walker,  a 
daughter  of  Lorin  and  Lavina  (Smith)  Walker, 
the  former  a  native  of  Vermont  and  the  latter 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Blanchard's  mother,  Lavina 
Smith,  was  the  oldest  child  of  Hiram  Smith,  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Mormon 
church.  The  Blanchards  have  ten  children :  Will- 
iam Perry,  living  in  Idaho;  Margaret  Cook,  now 
Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Wyoming;  Lavina  Irene,  now 
Mrs.  Lee,  of  Golden,  Carbon  county,  Mont.; 
Bertha  Isabel,  now  Mrs.  Kennington,  of  Wyom- 
ing ;  Helen  Jerusha,  now  Mrs.  McBride,  of  Golden, 
Mont. ;  Hiram  Frank,  Don  Carlos,  Gilbert  Leroy, 
Jesse  L.  and  Clarence  Eugene,  all  living  at  home. 


HOWARD  A.  BICKFORD  is  a  native  of  Pe- 
nobscot county.  Me.,  where  he  was  born 
August  14,  1854.  His  father,  Jabez,  and  his 
mother,  Anna  Dollif,  were  also  natives  of  Maine, 
and  passed  their  lives  in  that  state,  the  father, 
who  was  a  successful  farmer  and  lumberman, 
dying  in  1886,  and  the  mother  in  1876.  Mr.  Bick- 
ford  began  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Bangor  and  finished  it  in  those  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  and  worked  in 
the  pine  lumber  woods  about  four  years.  In  1877 
he  went  to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  joined  a  govern- 
ment expedition  as  driver  of  an  ambulance  team 
during  the  Nez  Perces  raid.  After  eight  months 
of  this  service  he  spent  the  winter  of  1881  hunt- 
ins:  buffalo  along  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tribu^ 
taries,  and  during  the  same  year  took  up  a  squat- 
ter's claim  on  Fox  creek,  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  Yellowstone  valley,  where  he  has  since 
continued  to  reside  and  now  has  a  beautiful  ranch 
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and  an  elegant  home.  Here  he  devotes  his  attention 
to  raising-  thoroughbred  Hereford  cattle  and  a  high 
grade  of  horses,  and  through  them  has  been  in- 
strumental in  materially  raising  the  standard  of 
the  stock  in  his  neighborhood. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bickford  has  been  always  an  act- 
ive and  zealous  Republican,  and  has  been  fruitful 
in  good  service  to  his  party,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  county  central  committee  during  the 
last  six  years  and  doing  faithful  work  in  all  its 
campaigns.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Lone  Tree  Lodge  No.  63,  at  Sidney.  In 
1884  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Barbara 
Stewart,  a  native  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where  she 
was  born  April  26,  1865.  The  marriage  occurred 
at  Newlon,  Mont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bickford  have 
three  children,  namely:  Randall,  aged  sixteen; 
Eva,  seven,  and  Marion,  five.  Mr.  Bickford  is  a 
very  progressive  and  enterprising  man,  with 
breadth  of  view  and  skill  in  his  business,  has  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  advancement  of  his  neigh- 
borhood and  state  along  every  good  line  of  im- 
provement. He  is  of  a  genial  and  obliging  dis- 
position, with  a  wide  range  of  general  information 
gathered  by  varied  experience  and  an  intelligent 
observation  of  men  and  events.  He  is  highly  es- 
teemed wherever  he  is  known,  and  looked  upon 
at  home  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  represent- 
ative citizens  of  the  con^munitv. 


JOHN  W.  BLYTH  has  lived  to  fully  realize 
J  the  vast  difference  between  conditions  in  Can- 
ada at  an  early  day  and  the  present  prosperity 
that  he  enjoys  in  Cascade  county,  Mont.  His 
handsome  property  is  located  on  Otter  creek, 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Armington.  He  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  born  July  22,  1856.  Flis  parents 
were  Alexander  and  Rachel  Blyth,  natives  of  Scot- 
land. Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  the 
father  was  a  linen  weaver;  he  then  followed  the 
charcoal  business,  combined  with  farming.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  the 
mother  was  a  Methodist.  Four  children  survive 
them  :  John  W.,  Thomas,  George  and  Margaret  J. 
John  \V.  Blyth  received  but  a  limited  education. 
At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  compelled  to 
blow  the  bellows  in  a  blacksmith  shop  for  the 
extremely  low  wages  of  $1.50  per  month.     .A.t  this 


business  he  continued  eighteen  months  and  then 
engaged  in  farm  work  for  the  same  munificent 
salary  and  continued  it  nearly  two  years.  Subse- 
quently his  wages  were  raised  to  $4.00  per  month, 
and  he  then  began  to  think  he  could  save  some 
money.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months'  service 
he  went  to  Lawton,  Mich.,  where  he  secured  em- 
ployment in  cutting  wood,  hauling  wood  and  char- 
coal and  brickyard  work.  For  this  labor  he  re- 
ceived $9.00  per  month.  Being  attacked  with 
the  western  fever  in  1870  he  removed  to  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  secured  employment  in  a  nursery  and 
worked  at  the  business  for  two  years  with  fair  suc- 
cess. In  1872  he  returned  to  Canada,  where  he 
remained  four  years  employing  himself  at  various 
occupations,  but  generally  with  poor  success.  Re- 
moving to  Painesville,  Ohio,  he  again  worked  in 
a  nursery  at  fair  wag^es  for  Storrs  &  Harrison, 
but  remained  there  only  two  and  one-half  years, 
going  thence  to  Massillon,  Ohio,  where  he  worked 
as  gardener  and  coachman  at  $20  a  month 
for  George  Harsh.  He  returned  to  Canada  in 
the  fall  of  1880  and  purchased  some  land  on 
which  he  conducted  a  garden,  but  in  the  eighteen 
years  he  was  there  he  only  made  $50  a  year,  al- 
though he  worked  hard,  and  spent  nothing  for 
liquor  or  tobacco.  In  1898  he  came  to  Montana 
and  here  he  has  prospered.  For  one  month  he 
worked  on  a  ranch  for  W.  K.  Floweree,  and  then 
for  A.  W.  Baur  &  Co.  for  $35  per  month,  re- 
maining with  that  firm  eighteen  months.  It  was 
a  lucky  strike  when  Mr.  Blyth  purchased  iGo 
acres  of  land  from  C.  T.  Stark,  part  of  his  present 
ranch.  The  price  paid  was  $3,000.  Since  then 
he  has  added  thereto  480  acres.  He  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  His- 
markets  are  Neihart,  Monarch  and  Great  Falls. 
On  October  18,  1880,  Mr.  Blyth  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  M.  Schwyer,  a  native  of  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  a  daughter  of  George  and  Margaret  Schwyer. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  France,  the  mother 
was  a  Swiss.  The  father  devoted  his  time  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  was  a  Granger.  Both  were 
devout  members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Eleven 
children  survived  them,  viz :  Emanuel,  Samuel, 
Sarah,  Daniel,  Malinda,  John  (killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1885),  Mary  Ann, 
William,  George,  Louisa  and  Katie.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blyth  have  been  born  six  children :  Alton  S., 
Roy  A.,  Omar  A.,  Joy  L.,  Mary  E.  and  George 
C.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church. 
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ALLEN  BLACK  is  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  sturdy  and  thrifty  ancestors  who  made  their 
way  in  the  world  without  the  favors  of  fortune  or 
propitious  circumstances,  carving  out  of  hard  con- 
ditions successful  and  creditable  records.  He  was 
born  November  8,  1857,  in  Schuyler  county,  Mo., 
whither  his  parents,  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  (Low- 
rie)  Black,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio  and  the 
latter  of  Pennsylvania,  had  settled  in  the  early 
'fifties  and  engaged  in  farming.  They  remained 
there  until  1898,  and  then  removed  to  Montana, 
where  they  are  now  ranching  on  Cow  creek,  a 
tributary  of  Rocky  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  nine 
are  still  living. 

The  grandparents  of  our  subject  were  Christian 
and  Phoebe  (Elliott)  Black,  the  former  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  Virginia.  The 
great-grandfather  was  Andrew  Black,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  descendant  of  a  German 
family  whose  name  was  originally  Schwartz.  The 
Elliotts  were  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  were 
old  Colonial  settlers  in  America.  Mr.  Black's 
grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  was  engaged  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  made  a  creditable  record  in 
the  service.  He  was  a  member  of  Col.  Drake's 
regiment,  one  of  the  fighting  commands  of  the 
army.  Our  subject's  father  was  also  a  soldier,  be- 
ing a  member  of  Company  C,  Twenty-seventh  Mis- 
souri Volunteers,  under  Col.  Curly,  and  was  at  the 
siege  of  A'icksburg  and  numerous  other  engage- 
ments. In  times  of  peace  he  was  a  builder  and 
contractor,  and  acted  as  interpreter  for  his  Cer- 
man  friends. 

Mr.  Black,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  re- 
view, lived  in  Missouri  until  1877,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  start  in  business  of  some  kind  for  him- 
self. He  traveled  through  various  parts  of  his 
native  state,  Kansas  and  Iowa,  finally  reaching 
Montana  in  1883.  He  located  at  Dillon  and  spent 
ten  years  in  ranching  and  farming  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. He  then  sold  out  and  removed  to  Car- 
bon county,  settling  first  on  Rocky  Fork  near 
Red  Lodge,  but  removing  from  there  to  the  ranch 
he  now  occupies,  one  mile  west  of  Carbonado, 
where  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  carrying  on 
a  ranch  and  general  farming.  His  land  is  well 
irrigated,  highly  productive  and  improved  with 
good  buildings,  fences,  etc.  It  yields  good  crops 
of  grain  and  hay,  and  supports  his  large  and  val- 
uable herd  of  shorthorn  cattle  together  with  the 
band  of  Clydesdale  and  Shire  horses  which  he  has 
on  the  place. 


On  December  29,  1885,  Mr.  Black  was  married 
to  Miss  E.  S.  Dodge,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  daughter  of  the  late  George  Dodge.  She 
was  engaged  in  teaching  school  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  her  marriage.  They  have  three  children : 
George,  Elbert  and  Herman.  They  have  an  at- 
tractive home,  and  in  all  respects  are  progress!  \'e 
and  up  with  the  times.  Mr.  Black  has  taken  great 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  community  and 
rendered  good  service  to  his  fellow  citizens  in 
several  capacities.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  a  short  time  and  has  been  a  school  trustee.  He 
enjoys  a  liberal  share  of  popularity  and  the  am- 
fidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
around  him. 


T  OEL  J.  BOND.— The  offspring  of  two  old  Ken- 
J  tucky  families  which  were  prominent  in  its  civil 
and  military  history  for  generations,  Joel  J.  Bond 
has  in  his  own  record  shown  how  forceful  and 
productive  are  hereditary  traits  when  given  a  fair 
opportunity  for  proper  exercise.  He  was  born  on 
February  i,  1841,  in  Cole  county.  Mo.,  near  the 
city  of  Jefferson,  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Sul- 
lens)  Bond,  who  were  early  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Missouri,  the  ultima  Thule  of 
western  civilization.  He  was  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  old 
started  a  finishing  course  of  instruction  in  the  State 
University  at  Columbia,-  but  relinquished  it  by 
reason  of  ill  health.  From  the  university  he  went 
to  Denver,  Colo.,  engaged  in  freighting  into  Wyo- 
ming and  New  Mexico  for  nearly  two  years,  re- 
turned to  Missouri  and  at  Columbia  conducted  a 
stock  and  dairy  business  for  ten  years,  then  taught 
for  six  years  at  Centre  Town,  Mo.,  and  came 
to  Montana  in  April,  1881,  where  he  was  a 
successful  educator  in  and  near  Victor  for  sixteen 
years,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  service  as 
county  superintendent,  a  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed  when  Ravalli  county  was  created. 

While  he  was  teaching  school  in  the  winter  Mr. 
Bond  was  engaged  in  farming  operations  during 
the  summer,  and  since  he  has  abandoned  the  edu- 
cational field  he  has  given  especial  attention  to 
farming,  owning  a  one-third  interest  in  the  H.  D. 
Aioore  fruit  farm  at  Victor.  In  1895  his  fellow- 
citizens  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  behalf  of  local  affairs  of  a  public  nature  by  elect- 
ing him  as  their  representative  in  the  Fifth  state 
legislature.     In   this   office  he  displayed  legislative 
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abilities  of  a  high  order.  For  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  Mr.  Bond  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  holding  every  office  in 
the  gift  of  his  lodge.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  since  i860,  and  has 
shown  a  lively  interest  in  its  advancement  and  pros- 
perity. He  was  married  on  May  9,  1867,  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Baker,  daughter  of 
Barnabas  and  Leah  Baker,  whose  father  was  a 
prominent  and  popular  Baptist  minister.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bond  have  five  children,  Anna  J.,  Jessie  H  , 
now  Mrs.  C.  B.  Gates,  of  Victor ;  Hattie  L.,  Judson 
B.  and  Daisy  S. 

Mr.  Bond  and  his  son  were  students  at  the  same 
college,  the  State  University,  located  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  are  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  Stevens  College,  of  Columbia.  Mrs. 
Bond  is  the  postmistress  of  Victor,  a  position  she 
has  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  duties  of 
which  she  has  discharged  in  a  manner  so  gracious 
and  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  the  people  as  to  win 
universal  commendation.  In  political  relations  Mr. 
Bond  is  a  consistent  and  ardent  Deinocrat,  and,  while 
seeking  none  of  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  polit- 
ical preferment,  has  always  evinced  a  keen  and  lively 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  party.  His  home, 
his  family  and  his  business  absorb  his  time  ami 
energies  except  that  he  devotes  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  in  which  he  is  deeply  in- 
terested and  in  which  he  has  the  high  respect  and 
cordial  regard  of  all  his  fellow  citizens. 


GEORGE  B.  BOURNE.— Born  at  the  old  town 
of  Smithfield,  Va.,  on  the  historic  James,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1868,  whither  his  father,  Thomas  B.  Bourne, 
had  removed  from  Maryland,  his  native  state,  many 
years  previously,  and  had  been  profitably  engaged 
in  farming,  and  losing  both  his  parents  before  h: 
reached  manhood,  George  B.  Bourne  early  experi- 
enced the  afflictions  of  orphanage  and  the  comforts 
of  generous  friendship.  His  father  died  in  1874, 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  his  mother,  Louise 
(Maurice)  Bourne,  a  native  of  Erie,  Pa.,  of  French 
antecedents,  died  in  1874,  when  he  was  sixteen. 
Mr.  Bourne  was  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1885  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  John  IK. 
and  Margaret  Hamilton,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
parents  of  his  cousin  and  present  partner,  John 
A.   Hamilton,  with  whom  he  made  his  home  for 


three  years  thereafter,  being  employed  as  book- 
keeper by  the  Washington  Brick  Company.  In 
1888  he  and  his  cousin  and  foster-brother,  who  had 
been  schoolmates  and  boon  companions  through- 
out life  as  well,  came  west  and  located  in  Cascade 
county,  Mont.,  near  Great  Falls,  where  they  at 
once  engaged  in  cattleraising.  They  were  success- 
ful in  their  undertaking,  and  in  two  years  had  made 
such  headway  that  they  were  able  to  locate  on  their 
present  valuable  and  attractive  ranch  of  some  3,000 
acres  on  Coral  creek  in  the  Sweet  Grass  hills. 
They  have  since  added  many  desirable  improve- 
ments to  the  property,  and  by  thrift  and  industry, 
and  the  application  of  brains  as  well  as  brawn  to 
their  work,  have  made  their  home  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  profitable  in  their  section  of  the 
state.  They  are  largely  engaged  in  raising  sheep 
and  cattle  of  the  best  breeds,  having  in  hand  an 
average  flock  of  about  13,000  sheep  and  a  herd 
of  300  cattle.  They  also  do  a  thriving  general 
mercantile  business  in  the  little  town  of  Hill,  which 
is  located  on  their  land,  and  through  their  in- 
fluence and  perseverance  have  secured  for  the  town 
many  of  the  conveniences  which  usually  come  only 
with  age  and  advancement.  They  have  had  it  made 
a  postoffice  and  distributing  point  for  many  kinds 
of  commodities.  Both  Mr.  Bourne  and  his  partner. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  are  Republicans  in  politics.  Mr. 
Bourne  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1898,  and 
after  a  serviceable  term,  which  pleased  his  constitu- 
ents, was  re-elected  in  1900.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  attended  the  same  school 
as  Mr.  Bourne.  They  have  been  partners  in  every 
business  venture  and  companions  socially  since 
their  childhood.  Both  have  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  community  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  among  the  most  useful  and  progressive 
citizens  in  their  county. 


T  OSEPH  BOWDEN.— From  the  largest  whole- 
J  sale  dry  goods  house  in  the  greatest  com- 
mercial mart  in  the  world  to  a  similar  store  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  in  one  of  the  interior  towns 
of  western  Montana,  seems  like  a  long  descent, 
when  it  is  in  fact,  in  the  eye  of  a  true  discern- 
ment, a  promotion  from  the  position  of  employed 
to  employer,  from  that  of  salesman  to  owner,  with 
corresponding  independence  of  feeling  and  action. 
This  long  stride  has  been  made  by  Joseph  Bow- 
den,  now  of  Corvallis.  in  Ravalli  countv.     He  was 
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born  in  County  Cornwall,  England,  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1864,  the  only  child  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth Bowden,  also  natives  of  England.  He  at- 
tended public  and  private  schools  until  he  was 
sixteen,  then  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years 
in  a  drygoods  store  for  which  he  received  no 
pay.  Then  he  went  to  London  and  was  for  the 
next  seven  years  clerk  and  salesman  in  the  larg- 
est wholesale  dry  goods  establishment  in  the  metrop- 
olis, that  of  Cook,  Son  &  Co.  In  1890  he  re- 
signed this  position  and  came  to  the  United  States, 
locating  at  Missoula,  where  he  worked  six  months 
for  the  Alissoula  Mercantile  Company,  and  at  his 
own  request  was  transferred  to  the  branch  at  Cor- 
vallis,  where  he  remained  until  1896. 

He  then  returned  to  Missoula,  and  in  Februarv 
bought  the  stock  of  the  branch  house  at  Cor- 
vallis  and  with  it  opened  a  store  of  his  own,  which 
he  has  been  successfully  conducting  since,  carrying 
a  larg;e  stock  and  doing  an  excellent  business, 
and  pleasing  a  constantly  expanding  list  of  patrons 
with  the  quality,  variety  and  completeness  of  its 
wares,  and  the  courtesy,  probity  and  enterprise 
of  its  business  methods.  In  political  affiliation 
Mr.  Bowden  aligns  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
fraternally  he  is  allied  with  the  Masons.  He  was 
married  on  June  12,  1892,  to  Miss  Annie  A.  Sum- 
mers, daughter  of  William  and  Eliza  Summers,  of 
London,  Endland,  the  marriage  being  solem- 
nized at  Missoula.  They  had  one  child,  a  son, 
Dudley  Francis,  eight  years  old.  In  social  life 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowden  hold  a  high  rank,  and  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
community  he  takes  a  deep  and  intelligent  inter- 
est, while  his  business  enterprise  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  best  and  best  conducted  in  this  part 
of  the  state. 


MONFORT  BRAY.— This  progressive  ranch- 
man and  stockraiser  of  the  new  and  promis- 
ing county  of  Rosebud,  was  horn  in  the  Catskill 
mountains,  N.  Y.,  December  4,  1862.  His  par- 
ents, William  and  Catherine  (Shoemaker)  Bray, 
natives  of  the  same  place,  came  to  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  in  1881,  and  the  same  year  to  Miles  Citv, 
^lont.  In  1882  diev  removed  to  Rosebud  valley 
and  have  since  been  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness in  that  section.  Their  son,  Monfort  Bray,  was 
educated  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  county. 
In  1883  he  and  his  brother,  Hilan,  came  to  Montana 
and  located  in  Rosebud  valley  as  squatters,  after- 


wards homesteading  160  acres  and  later  addino- 
by  purchase  enough  to  make  their  present  ranch 
2,600  acres,  which  they  have  nearly  fenced.  The 
ranch  Hes  along  about  a  mile  of  the  Rosebud 
river  bottom,  and  has  adjoining  uplands,  which 
are  well  adapted  to  raising  horses  and  cattle.  The 
average  herd  on  the  range  will  soon  be  300  head 
of  cattle,  all  high  grade  shorthorns,  and  they  have 
in  addition  a  number  of  fine  draft  and  driving 
horses. 

Politically  Mr.  Bray  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
been  intelligent,  active  and  zealous  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  party.  From  1888  to  1898  he  was 
postmaster  at  Rasinski;  at  that  time  the  office 
was  discontinued.  He  belongs  to  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  holding  membership  in 
the  lodge  at  Forsyth.  During  his  residence  of 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  state  he  has  been  a 
substantial  aid  in  its  development,  and  stands  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  community  as  a  good 
citizen. 


J  OHN  BOYD.— Exhibiting  in  his  life  work  and 
J  achievements  the  sturdy  and  resourceful  traits- 
of  character  of  his  Scotch  ancestry,  John  Bovd 
is  an  ornament  to  American  manhood,  and  a  use- 
ful and  productive  force  in  the  development  of 
the  great  state  in  which  he  has  cast  his  lot.  He 
was  born  on  April  25,  1865,  at  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  son  of  Angus  and  Mary  (McGilvray) 
Boyd  of  the  same  nativity.  His  grandfather  came 
from  Scotland  to  American  at  an  early  peariod  of 
his  life,  and  settling  in  Nova  Scotia,  engaged  in 
farming.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  also  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockraising  up  to  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years,  when  his  death  occurred 
April  9,    1 90 1. 

Mr.  John  Boyd  was  the  sixth  child  and  spent 
his  school  days  in  his  native  town.  In  1884,  when 
but  nineteen,  he  started  west  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  He  secured  employment  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  returned  to  Antigonish  and  spent  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  he  again  came  west  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  making  the  trip  through  British 
Columbia  and  on  into  Washington,  where  he  lin- 
gered a  short  time  before  leaving  for  Butte,  Mont., 
where  he  arrived  on  Christmas  day,  1887.  There 
he  secured  employment  in  the  mines  for  some 
five  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Castle  and  worked 
in  the   Cumberland  mines,  having  a  contract   for 
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sinking  a  shaft  300  feet  deep.  He  was  success- 
ful in  the  job  and  made  considerable  money.  He 
also  served  for  a  time  as  shift  boss  in  these  mines, 
and  then  went  to  Neihart  and  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1895,  engaged  in  mining.  From  there 
he  removed  to  Rocky  Fork,  Carbon  county,  and 
took  up  his  present  property,  on  which  he  has 
been  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 

On  November  15,  1891,  Mr.  Boyd  married  Miss 
Lulu  Banta,  the  daughter  of  Elbert  S.  Banta,  of 
Gallatin  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  have  three 
children,  Lanius,  Mamie  and  Gail,  and  a  pleas- 
ant home  that  is  a  center  of  refined  and  graceful 
hospitality  for  their  numerous  friends.  The 
ranch  is  all  under  irrigation,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  yielding  large 
crops  of  hay  and  wheat.  In  addition  to  his  ranch 
property,  Mr.  Boyd  has,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Robert  Lee  Banta,  a  lease  on  40Q 
acres  of  farming  land,  which  they  intend  to  put 
under  vigorous  cultivation.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  district  school  board,  has  served  the 
people  well  in  other  public  capacities  and  is  a  de- 
sirable citizen  for  anv  communitv  or  state. 


MICHAEL  BRASS.— Among  the  energetic 
and  honored  citizens  of  Fergus  county  who 
claim  the  German  fatherland  as  the  place  of  their 
nativity  is  Michael  Brass,  who  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  ranching  and  stockgrowing.  He  was 
born  in  Nassau,  Germany,  on  December  10,  1854, 
the  son  of  Michael  and  Catherine  Brass,  both 
of  whom  passed  their  lives  in  Germany,  the  father 
dying  in  1869  and  the  mother  in  1896.  Both  were 
Catholics,  and  the  father  was  a  miller  and  a  man 
of  honest  character.  Of  their  seven  children  Peter 
and  John  are  deceased,  the  others  are  Philip  P., 
Christopher  H.,  Johanna,  Michael  and  Anton. 
Michael  Brass  began  to  earn  wages  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  family.  Af- 
ter three  years  he  came  to  America  and  was  first 
here  employed  in  a  sugar  refinery  in  New  York. 
Thence  he  moved  to  Wisconsin,  devoted  six 
months  to  farm  work,  then  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
on  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  employed  in  a 
a  mill  for  nine  months.  Returning  to  St.  Louis, 
after  sixteen  months  he  found  employment  on  one 
of  the  Missouri  river  boats,  and  passed  the  winter 
in  St.  Louis.     Then  he  was  three  months  in  Siou.x 


City,  Iowa,  when  he  embarked  on  one  of  the 
little  steamboats  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  thus 
he  came  to  Montana.  From  Fort  Benton  he 
went  to  Helena,  where  he  worked  at  placer  min- 
ing with  fair  success.  After  nearly  six  years  of 
steady  and  productive  labor  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Germany,  where  he  remained  for  about 
eighteen   months. 

Returning  to  Helena,  Mr.  Brass  was  for  two 
years  a  farmer,  then  selling  his  property  at  a 
good  profit  he  went  to  Fergus  county,  and  took 
pre-emption  and  homestead  claims  on  Beaver  creek, 
and  these  constitute  his  present  fine  ranch  of  320 
acres.  It  is  two  miles  west  of  Cottonwood,  his 
postofifice  address.  The  ranch  is  devoted  to  di- 
versified ranching,  gardening  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  and  Mr.  Brass  has  given  careful  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  the  enterprise  which  he  is 
so  successfully  conducting.  He  also  owns  a  ranch 
of  800  acres  on  Cottonwood  creek  in  a  fine  part 
of  the  county.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic church. 

On  Christmas  day,  1881,  Mr.  Brass  married 
Miss  Theresa  Staudt,  who  was  born  in  Germany, 
the  daughter  of  George  and  Margaret  Staudt, 
who  came  with  their  family  to  America,  locating 
first  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  then  on  a  ranch  on 
Rock  creek,  Fergus  county,  where  the  father  is 
successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  stockgrow- 
ing. He  is  a  Democrat  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church.  Their 
children  are  Christopher,  John.  Mary,  Theresa 
and  George.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brass  have  six  chil- 
dren, Katie,  Elizabeth,  Theresa.  Charles,  Alary 
and  Clara. 


CROSSLAND  BROOK.— A  resident  of  Mon- 
tana since  he  was  eleven  years  old,  principally 
educated  in  her  public  schools  and  as  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  her  progress  and  development.  Cross- 
land  Brook,  of  Waterloo,  Madison  county,  may 
almost  be  claimed  as  a  product  of  the  state,  not- 
withstanding he  was  born  far  across  the  sea,  in 
"Merrie  Old  England,"  August  3,  1864,  York- 
shire being  the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  par- 
ents were  James  and  Mary  (Bumby)  Brook,  also 
natives  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  father  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woolens.  In  1873 
he  emigrated  with  his  family  and  coming  direct 
to  Montana  located  at  Waterloo,  where  he  bought 
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the  Jameson  ranch  and  at  once  began  farming. 
He  continued  operations  until  1899,  when  he  sold 
out  and  took  a  trip  to  England,  intending  to  re- 
main until  1901.  Crossland  Brook  is  a  son  by  a 
second  marriage  of  his  father.  Two  sons  and  one 
daughter  were  the  fruit  of  the  first  marriage, 
one  of  the  sons,  Joseph  Brook,  being  now  a 
resident  of  Butte.  From  the  second  marriage 
sprang  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  Crossland 
Brook  remained  on  his  father's  ranch  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Henry  bought  the  John  Mow  ranch  and  started 
market  gardening,  in  which  they  are  still  prof- 
itably engaged.  Their  business  is  quite  extensive 
and  they  find  a  ready  market  for  their  produce 
in  Butte,  the  quality  of  their  goods  and  their  up- 
right methods  of  dealing  finding  them  a  ready  sale 
for  all  they  raise. 

On  Christmas  day,  1898,  Mr.  Brook  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Bettie  Peoples,  a  native  of  Missouri, 
and  daughter  of  Robert  Peoples,  who  was  born 
-and  reared  in  Illinois,  his  ancestry  bemg  German. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brook  have  one  child,  an  infant 
.son  named  John. 

Henry  Brook,  brother  of  Crossland  Brook 
and  his  partner  in  business,  has  much  the 
same  life  story.  He  was  reared  on  the  homestead 
and  has  spent  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits  of 
•one  kind  or  another,  and  like  his  brother  has 
succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  July,  1893,  to  Miss  Mary  Blanding,  a  native 
of  Wisconsin.  The  Brook  brothers  have  been 
active  in  the  development  of  the  community,  tak- 
ing a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  matters 
affecting  its  welfare,  and  have  won  the  high  re- 
gard and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  people  around 
them.  Their  ranch  is  a  model  of  thrift  and  taste, 
of  intelligence  in  methods  and  diligence  in  ap- 
plication. Crossland  Brook  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  the  ]\Iaccabees,  and  finds  pleasant  and 
profitable  entertainment  in  the  meetings  of  the 
■order. 


DR.  EDGAR  A.  BROOKE.— The  personnel  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Montana  is  such  as 
to  reflect  great  credit  on  the  young  and  prosper- 
<ius  commonwealth,  and  among  its  ablest  repre- 
sentatives in  Ravalli  county  is  Dr.  Edgar  A. 
Brooke,  whose  scene  of  professional  labor  and 
place  of  abode  is  the  attractive  town  of  Stevens- 


ville.  Nearly  all  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in 
Montana,  and  amid  her  people  he  has  secured  that 
distinction  in  his  profession  to  which  his  close  and 
wisely  directed  study  entitle  him,  and  a  high  place 
in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  of  all 
classes.  He  was  born  at  Bettsville,  Md.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1861,  the  son  of  T.  M.  Brooke,  born  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  on  April  14,  1830.  In 
July,  1831,  he  became  a  resident  of  Montana, 
now  engaged  in  stockraising.  He  was  a  son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Frederick  Brooke,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, who  owned  Deer  Park  in  that  state.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  eminent  medical  practi- 
tioner in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  and  served 
as  a  surgeon  during  the  war  of  1812;  his  father 
was  also  an  eminent  physician,  being  a  surgeon  in 
the  Continental  army  during  the  Revolution.  He 
was  of  English  lineage  and  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  paternal  grandmother 
of  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Brooke  was  a  member  of  the 
Gant  family,  prominent  in  the  history  of  Mary- 
land and  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Edgar  A.  Brooke  received  his  early  educa- 
tional training  in  the  schools  of  Helena,  Mont., 
and  was  thereafter  engaged  in  tlie  stock  indus- 
try until  1884,  when  natural  inclination  and,  per- 
haps, hereditary  predilection,  prompted  him  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
accomplishment  of  his  laudable  ambition  in  this 
regard  was  not  easy,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
dependence  upon  his  own  exertions  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  technical  course  of  study. 
He  is  not  easily  appalled  by  difficulties,  however, 
and  having  formed  his  plans  proceeded  with  en- 
ergy to  put  them  into  successful  execution.  In 
1884  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  George- 
town University,  D.  C,  and  later  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1887  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  entered  upon  his  profesional  studies  at 
( Georgetown  with  the  sum  of  $5.25  in  his  possession, 
but  he  had  determined  to  succeed,  and  his  deter- 
mination was  one  of  action.  He  earned  money  for 
his  needs  by  clerking  in  a  law  office  in  Washing- 
ton, and  while  employed  during  the  days,  passed 
his  evenings  in  assiduous  efTort  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  his  desired  end  with  such  energy 
that  at  his  graduation  he  was  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  his  professional  duties.  After  receiving 
his  degree  the  Doctor  returned  to  Montana,  and 
]iracticed  in  the  city  of  Helena  until  1891,  when 
he   removed   to    Butte   and   remained   there   until 
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1893.  He  then  returned  to  Washington  city  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  post-graduate  course,  and 
while  so  doing  was  also  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice. In  1896  he  again  located  in  Butte  and  was 
soon  in  control  of  a  large  and  representative  prac- 
tice. In  January,  1897,  he  was  appointed  county 
physician  of  Silver  Bow  county,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  succeeding  year  removed  to  Virginia  City, 
remaining  until  July,  1900.  He  then  went  to  Dil- 
lon and  on  February  21,  1901,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Alice  Pierce,  of  Sheridan,  Mont. 
Seeking  a  larger  field  of  practice  he  moved  in 
January,  1902,  to  Stevensville,  Mont.,  where  he 
is  rapidly  establishing  a  reputation  as  a  success- 
ful surgeon  and  physician.  The  Doctor  is  a 
close  and  observant  student,  keeping  up  with  the 
best  thought  and  discoveries  of  his  profession,  and 
is  lecognized  as  a  particularly  skillful  surgeon, 
having  performed  many  delicate  operations, 
among  the  most  notable  of  which  was  one  in 
Butte  in  the  spring  of  1897.  A  boy  had  been 
kicked  by  a  horse  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  por- 
tion of  the  fractured  skull  to  press  upon  the  brain 
and  cause  idiocy.  The  Doctor  lifted  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  scalp,  removed  the  offending  section, 
trephined  the  skull,  inserted  a  silver  plate  over  the 
aperture  and  started  the  boy  on  the  way  to  a  full 
restoration  of  his  health  and  normal  senses,  which 
he  now  enjoys.  Dr.  Brooke  has  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  mechanics  that  he  has  employed  to  good 
advantage  in  the  invention  of  a  number  of  valuable 
instruments  for  surgical  work.  He  has  also  in- 
vented and  patented  a  carriage  brake,  a  most 
serviceable  device  and  has  been  manufactured  and 
extensively  sold.  He  is  a  genial  and  captivating 
genileman  and  is  popular  in  professional  and  so- 
cial circles,  while  his  practice  is  distinctively  rep- 
resentative in  character  as  well  as  large  in  vol- 
ume. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party ;  fraternally  he  holds  membership  in 
the  Order  of  Elks,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Red  Men 
;uk1  the  Modern  Woodmen.  He  has  filled  all  the 
chairs  in  his  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  repre- 
sented it  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  each  of  the 
other  orders  he  has  held  official  stations  of  high 
rank,  and  is  examinmg  physician  for  the  Red  Men 
and  the  \\'oodmen.  Since  beginning  his  profes- 
sional career  it  has  been  Dr.  Brooke's  greatest 
ambition  to  establish  and  conduct  a  hospital  ac- 
cording to  his  own  methods.  Having  permanent- 
ly located  in  Stevensville,  near  the  center  of  the 


Bitter  Root  valley,  it  is  his  intention  at  an  early 
date  to  open  a  hospital  where  he  will  be  better 
enabled  to  labor  in  his  favorite  work  of  surgery. 


/^URTIS  B.  CHITTENDEN.— One  of  the 
^  venerable  and  highly  honored  residents  of 
Park  county  whose  life  has  been  filled  with  "cease- 
less toil  and  endeavor,"  with  which  he  has  attained 
a  due  measure  of  prosperity  in  temporal  affairs, 
^Ir.  Chittenden  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  30,  1828,  the  son  of  Curtis  B.  and  Armenia 
E.  (Humphrey)  Chittenden,  natives  of  Durham, 
Green  county,  N.  Y.  The  former  was  the  son 
of  Leveret  and  Roxelina  (Baldwin)  Chittenden, 
born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  which  state  was  also 
born  the  great-grandfather,  C.  B.  Chittenden. 

Curtis  B.  Chittenden  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state,  and  in  1848  he  went 
to  New  Orleans,  thence  removed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  he  conducted  merchandising  for 
about  two  years,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests 
and  returned  to  New  York,  locating  in  Cortland, 
where  he  was  connected  witii  railroading  for 
about  twelve  years.  Then  he  was  roadmaster  for 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  Albany  for  the 
noteworthy  period  of  twenty  years,  one  of  the 
trusted  officials  of  that  great  company.  In  1885 
Mr.  Chittenden  came  to  Montana,  arriving  in 
Big  Timber  in  April.  After  a  brief  interval  he 
purchased  land  on  Mission  creek  adjoining  the 
Crow  agency,  later  securing  other  land  by  entry, 
until  he  had  520  acres.  Here  he  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  cattle,  and  success  has  attended  his^ 
eft'orts,  it  being-  his  custom  to  winter  from 
200  to  300  head.  From  1885  until  1889  he 
was  interested  in  the  Briggs  &  Ellis  Company, 
which  frequently  wintered  8,000  head  of  cattle.  In 
politics  Mr.  Chittenden  supports  the  Republican 
party,  and  has  ever  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  state  and  county. 

Mr.  Chittenden  has  a  beautiful  residence  of  fine- 
architectural  design,  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its- 
appointments.  In  this  pleasant  home  he  is  happily 
environed,  and  is  enabled  to  fully  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  able  efforts,  while  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  county.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  Mr.  Chittenden  wedded  Miss  Harriet 
Tutton,  born  in  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  the  daughter 
of  John  Tutton,  a  native  of  London.  Mrs.  Chit- 
tenden was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  on  Octo- 
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ber  I,  1881,  leaving  one  daughter,  Harriet  Delta, 
the  wife  of  W.  D.  Ellis,  of  New  York  City.  In  De- 
cember, 1889,  Mr.  Chittenden  married  with  Miss 
Hannah  C.  Hicks,  born  in  Truxton,  Cortland  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  the  daughter  of  Zephaniah  and  Mary  E. 
(Samson)  Hicks,  natives  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  original  paternal  American 
ancestors  were  of  English  lineage,  who  located  in 
New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
the  Samson  genealogy  traces  direct  to  Capt.  Simeon 
Samson,  a  naval  commander  in  the  Revolution  and 
a  direct  descendant  of  Miles  Standish. 


MAJOR  EDWARD  G.  BROOKE  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  highly  respected  residents  of 
Whitehall,  Jefferson  county,  Mont.  He  was  born 
at  Deer  Park,  Allegany  (now  Garrett)  county, 
Md.,  on  September  25,  1819,  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  and  Mary  (Coddington)  Brooke,  the  former  of 
Prince  George  county  and  the  latter  of  Allegany 
county,  Md.  On  both  sides  of  the  family  they  came 
of  stalwart,  patriotic  Revolutionary  stock,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Brooke  served  in  the  war  of  1812 
against  Great  Britain,  holding  a  commission  as 
surgeon  of  the  Second  Maryland  Regiment.  He 
was  a  relative  of  Capt.  Brooke,  of  the  Chesapeake, 
on  which  Capt.  Lawrence's  "Don't  give  up  the 
ship,"  was  uttered.  .  Following  the  war  of  1812 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Brooke  removed  to  Morgantown, 
\^a.,  and  resumed  medical  practice,  the  demand  for 
his  services  soon  extending  throughout  portions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  After  his 
death,  in  1836,  his  widow  removed  to  St.  Louis  and 
later  to  Helena,  ]\Iont..  where  she  resided  with  her 
son,  Benjamin  C.  Brooke.  M.  D.,  until  her  death  in 
1877,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  The 
paternal  grandparents  were  Richard  Brooke,  M.  D., 
and  Annie  (Duckett)  Brooke,  both  natives  of 
Maryland.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary 
army.  The  maternal  grandparents  were  Benjamin 
and  Annie  (Crane)  Coddington,  both  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  former  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  having  enlisted  with  three  of  his 
brothers  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  immediately  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  remaining 
three  brothers  joined  the  army  as  soon  as  they 
were  of  sufficient  age.  Benjamin  Coddington  took 
part  in  four  battles  of  prominence,  was  wounded 
three  times,  and  rendered  good  service  as  scout. 
He  also  served  in  the  navy  for  a  time. 

When  E.   G.   Brooke  was  two  vears  of  age  his 


father  removed  with  his  family  to  Morga-ntown, 
now  West  Virginia,  and  there  he  attended  the 
Monongahela  Academy.  After  his  father's  death  in 
1836  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  worked  in 
that  capacity  until  1840.  He  then  opened  business 
on  his  own  account  near  the  county  seat,  which,  in 
1 841,  he  sold  and  started  west.  To  his  new  wagon 
he  had  attached  a  brake,  a  recent  invention,  and  as 
he  moved  westward  he  observed  that  the  brake  at- 
tracted attention  and  found  that  his  was  the  first 
wagon  with  such  an  appliance  to  cross  the  Mississ- 
ippi. He  was  en  route  for  Howard  county.  Mo., 
where  he  had  friends  in  business,  and  had  left 
Virginia  on  August  23,  1841,  with  a  two-horse 
wagon  and  1,650  pounds  of  writing  paper.  Cross- 
ing the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  the  second  day  out,  he 
overtook  two  teams  from  New  Hampshire,  one 
horse  and  three  vehicles  to  each.  With  the  owners 
he  contracted  to  haul  the  heaviest  wagon  for  fifty 
cents  a  day  and  everything  moved  along  satisfac- 
torily until  Sunday.  Maj.  Brooke  refused  to  travel 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  party  claimed  that  he  had 
engaged  to  haul  the  wagon  and  tried  to  coerce 
him,  but  he  was  taken  with  a  chill,  followed  by  a 
fever,  and  compelled  to  lay  up.  The  trip  was  re- 
sumed on  Monday  morning. 

He  arrived  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  in  October,  1841, 
met  his  friends,  unloaded  his  goods  and  went  to 
freighting  for  ten  days,  also  making  about  $300  by 
trading  his  paper  for  dried  apples,  which  he  carried 
to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  sold  to  good  advantage. 
That  winter  he  was  occupied  in  Burlington  as  a 
clerk  and .  in  the  spring  returned  to  Virginia  and 
remained  until  1852.  The  first  two  years  he  passed 
in  a  store  in  which  he  had  an  interest,  then  be- 
came deputy  sheriff,  serving  nearly  three  years, 
and  then  engaged  in  merchandising  and  milling. 
In  1852  be  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  a  couple 
of  years  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  city 
weigher.  On  August  7,  1854,  an  exciting  election 
took  place,  with  considerable  rioting.  Mai. 
Brooke  volunteered  on  th£  citizens'  force  com- 
mittee to  preserve  order.  Previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  committee  about  twenty  people  had 
been  killed,  but  after  it  got  into  action  no  further 
trouble  occurred.  On  the  day  following  this  elec- 
tion Maj.  Brooke  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  city  marshal's  office,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  until  1864.  Then  his  health  failed,  and,  on 
the  advice  of  his  brother,  Benjamin  C.  Brooke, 
M.  D.,  he  removed  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Vir- 
ginia City  on  August  18,  1864. 
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In  the  spring  of  1866  he  decided  to  return  to 
St.  Louis  by  the  river.  A  party  of  nineteen  per- 
sons who  had  recently  arrived,  advised  him  to  de- 
lay his  trip  as  the  Indians  were  decidedly  hostile. 
Nothing  daunted  the  Major  started  on  the 
journey  and  when  below  Livingston  Indians  fired  on 
the  boat,  killing  one  man.  The  rest  of  the  party 
hastily  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and 
returned  to  Virginia  City.  Maj.  Brooke  then  lo- 
cated on  a  ranch  in  the  Beaverhead  valley,  above 
Twin  Bridges,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and 
canie  to  Whitehall.  This  was  the  only  white  frame 
house  between  Virginia  City  and  Helena.  Maj. 
Brooke  called  it  "Whitehall,"  and  from  this  chris- 
tening the  present  flourishing  town  acquired  its 
name.  The  house  is  still  owned  by  the  Major  and 
later  he  kept  here  a  hotel,  the  Whitehall  House, 
which  he  conducted  until  1893,  deriving  a  good 
income  therefrom.  He  also  engaged  extensively  in 
cattle  and  sheep  ranching,  and  in  his  eighty-third 
year  is  enjoying  excellent  health  and  is  apparently 
as  vigorous  as  are  many  men  at  forty.  He  can  ride 
any  horse  (buckers  excepted),  and  is  ready  any  day 
to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  ride  the  sixty-five  miles 
to  Helena,  and  he  did  so  by  daylight  in  the  summer 
of  1900.  He  recently  rode  to  Boulder  and  back  the 
same  day,  sixty-two  miles. 

On  April  9,  1846,  Maj.  Brooke  was  united  in 
marriage  at  Morgantown,  now  West  Virginia,  to 
IMiss  Eliza  Kiger,  a  native  of  Virginia.  She  died 
on  September  14,  1847,  leaving  a  son,  Fielding  L., 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  months.  On  May  10, 
1852,  he  was  married,  in  St.  Louis  county.  Mo.,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wolverton,  also  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  died  on  April  19,  1855,  leaving  one  son, 
Walter  C.  W.,  now  in  the  employment  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  On  December  31,  1857,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  Wolverton,  also  of 
A'irginia.  By  her  he  has  had  three  children,  Mary 
B.,  now  Mrs.  Noble,  of  Whitehall ;  Marvin,  de- 
ceased at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  Lulu  L.,  now  the 
wife  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Stanley,  located  in  Bitter  Root 
valley.  The  financial,  political  and  social  life  of 
Maj.  E.  G.  Brooke  has  been  successful  in  an  emi- 
ment  degree.  Among  the  people  of  Whitehall  and 
the  surrounding  country  he  is  highly  respected  and 
he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all.  This  confidence  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  served  three 
terms  in  the  territorial  and  state  legislatures  of 
Montana.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  having  taken 
the  master  mason's  degree  in  1843.  He  became  a 
Knight  Templar  in  i860,  and  is  a  stanch  member 
of  the  Methodist  church  South. 


T  OHN  H.  BROWN.— Of  an  old  Colonial  family, 
J  long  resident  at  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  April  16,  1846,  on  a  homestead 
which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family  from  a 
period  prior  to  the  Revolution,  John  H.  Brown,  of 
near  Absarokee,  Mont.,  has  been  well  prepared 
by  nature  and  training  for  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship  in  its  best  form,  and  in  his  busy  and 
varied  life  has  been  true  to  the  traditions  of  his 
family.  His  parents  were  William  and  Achsa 
(Blanchard)  Brown,  also  natives  of  Oswego  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  the  home  of  their  parents.  The  Browns 
came  from  England  to  America  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  new  world,  and  found  a  secure  and 
agreeable  abiding  place  on  soil  where  they  flour- 
ished through  many  generations,  the  homestead 
on  which  they  have  lived  so  long  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  oldest  brother  of  Mr.  Brown.  The 
elder  Brown  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six ;  and  his 
widow  in  1899,  aged  ninety-six.  Air.  Brown's 
oldest  brother,  William,  served  in  the  Union  navy 
during  the  Civil  war,  and  at  its  close  returned  to 
the  old  homestead,  on  which  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  live. 

John  H.  Brown  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county,  remaining  at  home 
until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  then 
started  west,  locating  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  for 
three  years  was  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany as  a  conductor  between  that  city  and  Toledo. 
He  then  removed  to  Chicago  and  passed  six  years 
in  that  city,  one  in  the  employ  of  the  Parmalee 
Omnibus  Company,  and  the  other  five  in  the  coach 
and  livery  business  which  he  purchased  after  the 
great  fire  and  continued  to  conduct  until  1875. 
He  then  sold  out,  and,  removing  to  Omaha,  engaged 
in  the  hotel  business ;  but  after  nine  months  sold  out 
and  went  on  the  stampede  to  the  Black  Hills, 
where  he  remained  six  years  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing a  hotel,  making  money  in  that  enterprise  and 
losmg  it  in  mining  speculations.  In  1882  he  sold 
all  his  interests  in  that  section  and  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Cook  City  and  going  vigorously 
to  work  in  mining  enterprises.  He  still  has  valu- 
able holdings  in  mining  claims  at  that  place,  some 
of  which  promise  well.  In  1899  he  bought  a  ranch 
on  the  west  fork  of  the  Stillwater  and  began  oper- 
ations in  cattleraising,  which  he  is  still  conduct- 
ing. He  has  had  the  varied  experience  of  adversi- 
ty and  prosperity;  has  encountered  dangers  and 
adventures  of  thrilling  interest,  but  has  ever  car- 
ried with  him  "a  heart  for  any  fate."  He  is  uni- 
versally esteemed  where  he  is  known,  exhibiting 
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toward  all  comers  a  courteous  and  genial  manner 
and  having  the  miner's  considerateness  and  hospi- 
tality for  all  his  fellowmen. 


w 


J  ILLIAM  F.  BROWN,  the  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Western  Hardware  Com- 
pany, of  Great  Falls,  of  which  city  he  is  a  promi- 
nent citizen,  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
on  May  31,  1857.  His  father,  Wilham  \'.  Brown, 
who  is  still  living,  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1837,  where  he  was  long  engaged  in  the 
law  and  insurance  business  and  very  active  and 
prominent  in  all  public  affairs,  holding  for  many 
years  the  office  of  magistrate  at  Yarmouth,  where 
he  was  once  a  candidate  for  the  Canadian  par- 
liament. He  is  now  residing-  at  Berwick,  Nova 
Scotia,  retired  from  active  business.  His  grand- 
father, William  Brown,  a  native  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  was,  during  the  Revolution,  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Howe,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia  after  the  surrender  of 
LiM'd  Cornwallis.  William  A'.  Brown's  father, 
Charles  Brown,  was  a  farmer  and  trader  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1870.  His  mother,  Agnes 
(Churchill)  Brown,  was  a  direct  descendant  from 
the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  mother 
of  William  F.  Brown,  Sarah  (Murray)  Brown,  was 
born  at  Liverpool.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1837,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  P.  F.  Murray,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister.    She  died  at  Port   Lome,   Nova   Scotia,   in 

William  F.  Brown  received  his  education  in  the 
Yarmouth  schools  and  the  excellent  high  school 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1877.  Between  the  time  of  his  leaving  Yarmouth 
and  his  entering  the  Boston  high  school,  Mr. 
Brown  passed  three  years  as  a  sailor  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  He  returned  to  Yarmouth  from 
Boston  and  for  a  year  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery. 
In  1879  Mr.  Brown  went  to  Alinneapolis,  where 
for  eight  years  he  was  head  bookkeeper  for  the 
large  hardware  house  of  Aliller  Bros.  &  Fletcheip, 
and  from  1887  until  1890  he  was  in  the  hardware 
business  on  his  own  account  at  Anoka.  Minn., 
aliout  fourteen  miles  from  Minneapolis.  In  De- 
cember, 1890,  Mr.  Brown  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing at  Great  Falls.  Here  he  became  treasurer  of 
the  Great  Falls  iron  works,  and  for  seven  years 
held  that  position.  In  January,  1896,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  A.  Collins  in  the  hardware 


and  plumbing  business,  as  Brown  &  Collins.  In 
1900  this  business  was  incorporated  as  the  West- 
ern Hardware  Company,  and  from  that  time  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  its  treasurer  and  the  manager  of 
the  hardware  department. 

In  1884,  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  Mr.  Brown  was 
married  to  Miss  Nellie  Benner,  daughter  of  H.  F. 
and  Jane  Benner.  They  have  three  children,  Inez 
L..  aged  fifteen ;  S.  Bernice,  aged  thirteen,  and  Her- 
man A'.,  aged  eleven  years.  Politically  iMr.  Brown 
is  a  Democrat  and  has  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  municipal  affairs  and  in  the  political  cam- 
paigns of  the  state.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Knight 
Templar  in  the  Masonic  order,  bemg  junior  war- 
den of  the  grand  commandery  of  Montana,  and  he 
is  a  past  high  priest  in  the  Royal  Arch  Masons. 
He  is  a  past  grand  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  brother- 
hood, and  is  past  advisor  and  lieutenant  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  also  a  member 
of  the  United  Workmen  and  of  the  Canadian 
American  Society  of  Montana.  Financially  and 
socially  Mr.  Brown's  career  in  the  state  of  his 
adoption  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  executive  capacity,  and  stands  high 
in  the  estimation  of  a  large  circle  oiacquaintances. 


\  AIOS  BUCK.— With  a  genius  for  pubhc  affairs 
l\  and  mercantile  pursuits  which  has  enabled 
him  to  give  attention  to  both  with  very  gratifying 
success,  Amos  Buck,  of  Stevensville,  has  found  in 
the  northwest  opportunity  for  the  full  play  of  his 
productive  faculties.  He  is  a  native  of  Bellevue, 
Sandusky  county,  Ohio,  born  on  February  26, 
1844.  He  was  the  twelfth  of  the  thirteen  children 
of  Cieorge  and  Susan  (Shell)  Buck,  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  had  early  taken  up  their  residence 
in  Ohio  and  afterward  removed  to  Monroe,  Mich., 
when  Amos  was  eight  years  old.  ]Mr.  Buck  be- 
gan his  education  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  and  when  sixteen  he  entered  the  high  school 
which  he  attended  for  two  years,  finishing  it  af  the 
state  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  from 
which  he  received  a  teacher's  certificate,  but  in- 
stead of  teaching  he  went  to  clerking  in  a  store 
at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years. 

In  1864,  seeking  a  wider  field,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, arriving  at  Alder  gulch  on  September  5,  in 
the  midst  of  its  great  mining  excitement.  In 
May,  1865,  he  went  to  Helena  and  followed  mining 
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until  the  next  spring.  He  then  mined  at  Califor- 
nia gulch  until  fall,  when  he  for  four  years  mined 
successfully  at  Lincoln  gulch.  His  brothers, 
Henry  and  Frederick,  had  now  joined  him,  and 
they  built  a  boat  and  went  down  the  Big  Blackfoot 
river  to  Cedar  creek,  where  they  engaged  in  min- 
ing for  three  years,  coming  to  Stevensville  in  1876. 
Here  they  bought  a  merchandising  establishment 
and  conducted  business  as  Buck  Brothers  for  ten 
years,  when  Mr.  Buck  sold  his  interest  to  his 
brothers,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  another 
brother,  George,  who  had  come  from  California, 
and  they  engaged  in  merchandising  for  three  years 
as  Amos  Buck  «&  Co.  By  that  time  a  nephew, 
Frank  J.  Burrough,  had  come  from  Michigan,  and 
the  three  incorporated  the  Amos  Buck  Mercantile 
Company,  in  which  they  are  doing  an  extensive 
and  constantly  expanding  busniess,  which  has 
compelled  them  to  add  a  new  sawmill  to  their 
plant  within  the  last  few  months. 

By  his  enterprise  and  diligence  and  his  business 
qualifications,  Mr.  Buck  has  accumulated  valuable 
property  in  Stevensville  and  elsewhere  and  other 
holdings  of  great  value.  His  home  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  town,  and  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Bitter  Root  valley  is  unsurpassed  among 
its  people.  He  has  manifested  this  in  every  wor- 
thy way,  especially  in  the  development  of  the  edu- 
cational and  mercantile  forces  of  the  community. 
He  is  now  deeply  concerned  in  the  new  training 
school  at  Stevensville,  to  which  he  has  rendered 
valuable  service  on  its  building  committee  and 
made  liberal  contributions  of  time,  money  and 
other  substantial  aid.  In  politics  Mr.  Buck  is  a 
stanch  Republican,  active  in  his  party,  but  seeking 
no  honors  or  emoluments.  He  is  at  present 
(1901)  worshipful  master  of  the  Masonic  lodge 
at  Stevensville  and  a  past  noble  grand  in  the  order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member 
for  twenty-five  years  and  in  which  he  has  served 
as  representative  to  the  grand  lodge  several 
times.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  On  September  12,  1883,  he 
was  married  at  Missoula,  to  Miss  Rose  V.  Knapp, 
a  graduate  of  Albion  (Mich.)  College,  a  lady  of 
scholastic  attainments  and  high  culture,  .\fter  lier 
graduation  she  came  to  Missoula  and  gave  to  the 
community  the  benefit  of  her  scholarship  and  ability 
as  a  teacher  until  she  was  married.  They  have 
one  son,  Charles  Amos,  now  fourteen  years  old. 

When  the  dark  cloud  ol  the  Ncz  Perces  war 
lowered  upon  the  land  and  human  life  and  public 


and  private  interests  were  threatened  by  savage 
fury,  he  was  among  the  first  to  oiifer  his  services 
in  quelling  the  uprising  and  was  engaged  in  the 
most  active  part  of  the  ensuing  struggle.  After 
the  war  he  wrote  and  published  in  the  Hamilton 
Bitter  Root  Times  in  the  issue  of  August  18,  1899, 
a  vivid  account  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  inci- 
dents of  the  war,  entitled  "The  Battle  of  Big  Hole," 
which  has  been  widely  read  and  highly  com- 
mended. From  whatever  viewpoint  it  is  examined 
Mr.  Buck's  career  is  inspiring.  His  success  in 
business,  his  persistency  in  effort,  his  intelligent 
direction  of  public  sentiment,  his  stimulating  public 
spirit  and  his  happy  domestic  life  are  alike  engaging 
themes  of  contemplation  and  useful  examples. 


HENRY  BUCK.— Among  the  substantial  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  Bitter  Root  valley  to 
whom  that  section  owes  its  advanced  development 
and  enlightened,  progressive  spirit,  none  stands 
higher  than  Henry  Buck,  of  Stevensville.  He  is 
one  of  the  well-known  Buck  brothers,  whose  busi- 
ness capacity,  breadth  of  view  and  fine  public 
spirit  have  made  them  extensively  known  in  this 
portion  of  the  northwest,  one  of  whom,  Amos,  has 
extended  notice  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  'Mr. 
Buck  was  born  near  Bellevue,  in  Sandusky  county, 
Ohio,  on  August  13,  1846,  the  youngest  of  the 
thirteen  children  of  George  and  Susan  (Shell) 
Buck,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  after- tarrying 
awhile  in  Ohio  after  their  marriage,  removed  to 
Monroe,  Mich.,  where  Henry  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  in  1866,  and  a  year  later  from  Albion  Com- 
mercial College.  He  taught  school  for  two  years 
in  Michigan,  then  came  to  Montana,  making  the 
trip  on  the  steamer  Nile  up  the  Missouri  river  to 
Fort  Benton,  thence  going  to  Lincoln  gulch  where 
he  was  for  two  years  mining,  going  from  there  to 
Cedar  creek  with  his  brothers,  and  following  the 
same  pursuit  for  another  year.  In  1871  he  bought 
a  ranch  near  Florence  in  Bitter  Root  valley,  and, 
stocking  it  with  cattle,  was  here  two  years  en- 
gaged in  the  independent  occupations  of  farming 
and  stockraising.  He  then  returned  to  Cedar 
creek  where  he  and  his  brothers  had  extensive  and 
profitable  mining  interests.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he 
returned  to  the  ranch  and  in  the  spring  bought  a 
general  store  at  Stevensville  in  company  with  his 
brothers,  Amos  and  Frederick,  and  this  was  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  Buck  Brothers. 
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Later  he  and  Fred  bought  out  Amos  and  con- 
tinued the  business  as  F.  &  H.  Buck.  On  January 
31,  1890,  Fred  died,  but  the  same  name  was  con- 
tinued until  a  nephew,  Charles  Buck,  now  (1901) 
treasurer  of  the  county,  purchased  the  interest  of 
Fred's  widow,  and  the  firm  has  since  been  known 
as  H.  Buck  &  Co.  In  1894,  Mr.  Buck  started  a 
fruit  orchard  of  forty  acres  in  which  he  planted 
apple  trees  mostly,  but  mingled  with  them  some 
other  varieties  of  fruit.  This  enterprise  is  begin- 
ning to  yield  handsome  returns  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  profitable  institutions  of  the  county.  He 
is  also  interested  in  mining  at  the  Whippoorwill  and 
Last  Chance  mines.  Mr.  Buck  has  been  successful 
in  business  and  is  public  spirited  enough  to  invest 
a  liberal  portion  of  the  results  in  such  public  im- 
provements as  tend  to  elevate  the  community.  He 
has  been  a  generous  contributor  to  the  training- 
school  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Stevensville, 
and  serves  as  treasurer  of  the  institution.  In  fact 
he  is  never  backward  in  aiding  any  worthy  enter- 
prise. In  politics  he  is  an  unwavering  Republican, 
always  interested  in  the  success  of  his  party,  and 
doing  his  share  toward  that  end.  In  1896  he  ran 
for  representative,  but  although  getting  a  handsome 
vote  was  unable  to  overcome  the  adverse  majority. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  was 
married  on  April  2,  1878,  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Elliott, 
of  Hamilton.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, Carrie  Belle,  deceased:  Fred  S.  and  Clarence 
H.  His  wife  died  March  28,  1897.  On  April  5, 
1900,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Nellie  B.  Haynes,  daughter  of  William 
N.  Haynes,  a  prominent  farmer  near  Miles  City. 


LLOYD  CANNON,  one  of  the  prosperous  min- 
ers of  Broadwater  county,  was  born  at  Loving- 
ton,  Moultrie  county.  111.,  on  December  14,  1861, 
the  son  of  W.  H.  and  Jane  (Williams')  Cannon, 
natives  of  Delaware  and  Ohio.  They  were  married 
in  Lovington,  111.,  where  W.  H.  Cannon  was  a  car- 
penter and  builder.  In  their  family  were  six  sons 
and  one  daughter.  W.  H.  Cannon  was  the  son  of 
Stephen  Cannon,  a  native  of  Delaware,  who  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Wright,  of  Maryland.  His  father  was 
nominated  for  governor  of  Delaware,  but  died  the 
day  before  the  election.  In  1877  he  removed  to 
Buffalo,  Kan.,  still  followed  his  former  business  and 


also  purchased  farms,  which  he  worked  for  him. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  Lloyd  Cannon  was 
John  Williams,  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  married  a 
Miss  Hopkins,  whose  father  took  active  part  in 
the  Revolution,  and  served  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Stephen 
Cannon,  was  a  judge  for  many  years  in  Illinois,  and 
in  1876,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  by  his  personal  popularity,  over- 
coming a  normally  victorious  opposition. 

Lloyd  Cannon  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas,  and  removed  to  Montana  in 
1 88 1.  He  located  first  at  Glendale,  Beaverhead 
county,  where  he  profitably  engaged  in  mining 
for  five  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  smelter 
for  Gasert  &  Reading,  at  Coke  City.  After  this 
he  removed  to  Wickes,  and  was  employed  at  the 
smelting  and  reduction  works  for  eighteen  months, 
and  then  made  a  three-months  unprofitable  pros- 
pecting trip  to  the  head  of  Wise  river,  near  the 
Idaho  line.  He  then  located  at  Empire,  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  and  was  employed  as  prospector 
for  another  year,  where  he  began  mining  on  his 
own  account  at  Grand  Butte,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  Here  he  wrought  industriously  and  suc- 
cessfully for  seven  years,  selling  out  at  a  good 
profit.  Going  to  Winston  he  purchased  the  mine 
known  as  "Stolen  Sweets,"  which  he  is  still  oper- 
ating with  good  success. 

On  April  13,  1883,  Mr.  Cannon  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Bell  Hardesty,  of  Iowa,  a  daughter  of 
James  Hardesty,  a  native  of  Missouri.  As  a  young- 
man  he  had  con-ie  to  Montana,  settling  at  Bannaclv 
in  1864,  and  is  now  living  at  Colfax,  Wash.  Mrs. 
Cannon  died  on  July  20,  1890,  leaving  one  child, 
Gertrude,  who  resides  with  her  grandfather  at 
Colfax.  Mr.  Cannon's  twin  brother,  Floyd,  arrived 
in  Glendale,  Mont.,  in  1880,  but  after  a  short  stay 
he  was  compelled  to  return  on  account  of  sickness. 
In  1885,  he  returned  and  joined  his  brother.  They 
have  since  kept  together,  and  he  is  an  equal  owner 
with  Lloyd  in  the  mining  property  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  which  he  superintends.  Another 
brother,  Jesse  M.,  came  to  Montana  in  1894,  and  he 
is  an  equal  partner  in  the  "Stolen  Sweets"  prop- 
erty. Jesse  M.  Cannon  married  Miss  Julia  Bran- 
non.  Lloyd  Cannon  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  elect- 
ed in  1900  to  the  state  legislature,  and  served  with 
ability  and  distinction  during  his  official  career. 
He  is  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  sound  busi- 
ness judgment,  numbering  a  host  of  friends. 
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ALBERT  BUDAS. — Among  the  sterling  young 
men  of  foreign  birth  who  have  become  identi- 
fied with  the  industrial  life  of  Montana  and  have 
attained  success  through  honest  and  earnest  en- 
deavor, is  the  subject  of  this  review,  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative business  men  of  the  thriving  little  city 
of  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  county,  where  he  conducts 
a  flourishing  general  merchandising  business. 
Mr.  Budas  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Tornea,  Swe- 
den, where  he  was  born  on  May  24,  1866,  being 
one  of  the  two  sons  of  Henry  and  Eva  (Rickkala) 
Budas,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Tornea 
and  the  latter  in  Finland.  The  father  was  the 
owner  of  a  flouring  mill,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
passed  their  entire  lives  in  the  fair  Norseland,  be- 
ing folk  of  sterling  character.  The  subject  of  this 
review  was  reared  in  his  native  city,  in  whose 
schools  he  received  his  early  educational  discipline. 
After  leaving  'school  he  was  variously  employed 
until  1887,  when  he  severed  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  home  and  native  land  and  set  forth  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  America.  From  New  York  city  he 
made  his  way  to  Minnesota,  where  he  tarried  about 
six  months  and  then  came  to  Montana,  locating  in 
Butte,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry until  1890,  coming  thence  to  Red  Lodge 
and  engaging  in  the  liquor  business  for  three 
months.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  general 
merchandise,  opening  a  small  establishment  which 
he  conducted  for  some  time,  eventually  selling  the 
business  to  the  firm  of  Yeagan  Talmage  I\Ier- 
cantile  Company,  in  whose  employ  he  remained 
for  three  years.  He  then  resumed  business  in  the 
mercantile  line,  associating  himself  with  Messrs. 
Flager  and  Wright  in  the  organization  of  the  Car- 
born  Mercantile  Company,  with  which  he  was  iden- 
tified about  eighteen  months,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interests  and  inaugurated  his  present  enter- 
prise, one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city.  He 
has  erected  a  handsome  and  commodious  brick 
block  of  two  stories,  the  same  being  eligibly  lo- 
cated on  Main  street.  The  ground  floor  is  de- 
voted to  the  accommodation  of  his  large  and  select 
stock  of  general  merchandise;  his  trade  is  of  a 
large  and  representative  character,  owing  in  great 
measure  to  his  personal  popularity  and  scrupulous 
care  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  his  customers. 
The  upper  story  of  the  building  is  utilized  as  lodge 
rooms  for  various  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. In  political  matters  the  support  of  Mr. 
Budas  is  given  to  the  Republican  party ;  he  has 
rendered    effective    service    as    a    member    of    the 


board  of  aldermen  of  Red  Lodge  and  as  one  of  the 
zealous  members  of  the  board  of  school  trustees. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  July  20,  1893,  Mr.  Budas  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Katie  Rouan,  who  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  daughter  of  James  Rouan,  who  came 
to  Montana  in  1892  and  here  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1900.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Budas  have  one  daughter,  Evangeline,  born 
February  6,  1897. 


EPPA  H.  BUTCHER.— Employed  in  the  profit- 
able business  of  general  ranching,  in  the  Wolf 
creek  district  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  Mont., 
is  Eppa  H.  Butcher.  The  gradual  accumulations 
of  years  fraught  with  patient  toil  and  industry 
have  resulted  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  con- 
veniently located  ranches  in  the  valley.  His  suc- 
cess is  as  pronounced  as  it  is  richly  deserved. 
He  was  born  in  Farquier  county,  Va.,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1848.  He  is  the  son  of  Martin  O.  and 
Judith  A.  Butcher,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  In 
1855  the  family  removed  to  Missouri  and  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockraising,  but  fortune  seemed 
to"  frown  upon  their  most  laudable  efforts.  They 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  devout  and 
consistent  Christians,  and  politically  Mr.  Butcher 
was  a  Democrat.  He  died  on  July  10,  1883,  and 
was  followed  by  his  wife  in  May,  1899,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  Eppa 
H.  Butcher  attended  the  common  schools,  so  his 
education  was  limited.  But  he  was  a  youth  of 
intelligence  and  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. From  his  school  days  he  engaged  in  farm 
work  for  his  parents  at  which  he  continued  until 
1872,  with  a  few  years  devoted  to  clerking  in  dry 
goods  and  druggist  lines. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  he  rented  a  farm  on  which 
he  confesses  that  he  made  enough  the  first  year 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  second  year  put  by  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  rent  and  stock  up  for  three  years 
ahead.  Fie  now  had  a  fund  on  hand  that  enabled 
him  to  take  a  little  leisure,  and  with  it  he  made  a 
trip  to  Montana  in  March,  1880.  He  located  at 
Craig  and  worked  at  farm  and  stock  work,  re- 
ceiving from  $35  to  $55  per  month  and  board. 
After  a  year's  service  Mr.  Butcher  rented  a  ranch 
and  worked  it  one  year  quite  successfully  and  then 
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took  up  a  squatter's  claim  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Wolf  creek,  improved  it  somewhat  and  disposed  of 
it  for  $250.  He  then  returned  to  Craig,  re-rented 
the  place  he  had  formerly  occupied  and  remained 
there  two  3'ears,  when  he  removed  to  his  present 
ranch,  which  consists  of  homestead  and  desert 
claims  of  200  acres,  to  which  he  has  added  1,280 
acres  of  railroad  land.  His  land  is  mostly  grazing 
land,  but  he  raises  two  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  raising  horses  and 
cattle.  On  November  29,  1876,  Mr.  Butcher  was 
married  to  Miss  Georgia  A.  Dixon,  a  native  of 
Hart  county,  Ky.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Christo- 
pher M.  and  Sallie  S.  Dixon,  both  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  father,  who  devoted  his  time  to  farm- 
ing and  teaching,  was  a  Democrat,  and  held  the 
positions  of  assessor,  deputy  sherifif,  sheriff  and 
constable.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  a  Master  and  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  He 
passed  from  life  November  23,  1892,  and  his 
widow  resides  with  her  oaughters  in  Montana, 
having  come  here  in  1899.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppa 
H.  Butcher  have  three  children,  Robert  B.,  Mary 
E.  and  Logan  D.  The  parents  are  both  members 
of  the  Baptist  church,  and  Mr.  Butcher  is  a  Demo- 
crat. 


WILLIAM  A.  CALDWELL  is  numbered 
among  the  prosperous  and  progressive  farm- 
ers and  stockgrowers  of  Gallatin  county,  where 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  reason  of  his  sterling- 
character  and  those  well  directed  efforts  that  have 
brought  him  a  due  measure  of  success.  He  is 
essentially  a  self-made  man,  has  had  the  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  life,  and  has 
ever  had  a  distinctive  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
honest  toil,  since  through  this*  medium  has  he 
wrought  out  his  own  success.  Back  to  that  cradle 
of  much  of  our  national  history,  the  Old  Dominion, 
must  we  turn  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  since  we  find  that  his  parents, 
Audley  P.  and  Catherine  (Peters)  Caldwell,  were 
both  born  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  whence  they  re- 
moved to  Rhea  county,  Tenn.,  where  William  A. 
was  born  November  25,  1859.  His  father  died  in 
that  county  when  our  subject  was  ten  years  of  age; 
the  mother  died  in  Montana  in  the  year  1895.  In 
the  family  were  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  li/- 
ing  save  one  daughter.  William  A.  Caldwell  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  and  secured  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  afforded  in  the   district   schools 


in  the  vicinity  of  his  home.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  in  1879,  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at 
Bozeman,  where  he  found  employment  in  a  brick 
yard.  He  soon  after  turned  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing in  Gallatin  county,  renting  a  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  present  ranch  and  there  continuing  operations 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  He  then  purchased  a 
tract  of  240  acres,  paying  for  the  same  with  money 
which  he  had  saved  through  industry  and  economy, 
and  later  purchased  an  additional  tract  of  equal 
area.  At  the  expiration  of  fourteen  years  he  dis- 
posed of  the  property  and  purchased  another  farm 
of  320  acres  in  the  same  locality  which  he  held  for 
two  years,  but  disposed  of  to  advantage  and  bought 
his  present  fine  ranch  of  320  acres,  to  which  he 
has  added  265  acres.  This  fine  estate  is  located 
seven  miles  northwest  of  Bozeman,  and  two  and  .1 
half  miles  southeast  of  Belgrade,  his  postoffice  and 
shipping  point.  He  has  secured  excellent  results 
from  the  cultivation  of  his  fertile  land,  has  made 
the  best  of  permanent  improvements,  including  a 
commodious  and  attractive  residence,  and  is  now 
preparing  to  devote  more  particular  attention  to  the 
raising  of  high  grade  live  stock.  When  he  arrived 
in  Montana  Mr.  Caldwell  liad  only  $25,  and  that 
was  soon  expended  for  board;  and  in  view  of  this 
fact  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  is 
all  the  more  gratifying,  while  none  can  doubt  hi;; 
courage,  self-reliance  and  indomitable  energy,  since 
only  through  such  means  could  he  have  ac- 
complished such  results. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  his  first  presidential  vote  was  cast 
for  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1892 — this  representing;- 
the  first  presidential  election  after  Montana  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  Gallatin  county, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  unitei! 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Jessie  Harold,  and  of  this 
union  five  children  were  born,  one  of  whom,  Cor- 
nelia, died  at  the  age  of  three  years;  those  living 
are:  Kieth,  James  Paul,  Nellie  and  Beulah. 


DUNCAN  CAMERON,  one  of  the  prosperous 
farmers  and  leading  citizens  of  Cascade  coun- 
ty, resides  on  a  valuable  and  well-equipped  ranch 
near  Evans  postoffice,  and  twelve  miles  from 
Stockett.  He  was  born  at  West  Bay,  Cape 
Breton,  Canada,  January  4,  1833.  He  is  the  son  of 
of  Dugald  and  Christie  (McCray)  Cameron.  The 
mother   was   a   daughter   of   Duncan   and   Christi'- 
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McCray,  natives  of  Scotland,  who,  coming  to  Nova 
Scotia,  there  took  up  timber  land  at  the  head 
of  West  bay,  where  they  developed  a  fine  farm  and 
amassed  wealth.  Mrs.  McCray  died  at  West  Bay 
in  1880,  her  husband  surviving  her  until  1887. 
Duncan  Cameron  was  reared  on  the  wild  coast  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  until  he  was  twelve  years  old 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  employments,  attending 
the  winter  schools  and  farming  in  the  summers. 
In  1845  he  drove  a  team  for  a  very  wealthy  man 
named  Cameron  (no  relation)  for  a  year,  and  then 
shipped  on  the  schooner  Violet,  owned  by  Capt. 
Grant.  For  nine  months  he  followed  the  sea,  and 
returned  home,  remaining  there  until  1849.  Then 
purchasing  a  team  he  worked  profitably  for  three 
years,  until  1852,  on  St.  Peter's  canal,  Cape  Bre- 
ton. He  then  again  returned  to  his  home  and 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  1854.  At  that 
time  his  father  gave  him  150  acres  of  land,  and  this 
was  the  nucleus  of  his  fortune. 

In  1855  Mr.  Cameron  married  Miss  Maggie 
McLaughlin,  daughter  of  Donald  and  Kate  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  West  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  To  them 
were  born  nine  children.  Katie  and  Dugald  Hen- 
ry died  at  West  Bay  and  Daniel  and  Kittie  Chris- 
tina died  at  Evans.  The  survivors  are  Anna  L. 
(r^Irs.  Daniel  Durand),  Alexander  S..  Dugald  H. 
and  Stella  M.  Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Cameron 
became  a  stage  driver,  carrying  the  mails  for  two 
steamers  plying  between  West  Bay  and  Fort 
Hawksbury,  making  two  trips  a  week.  This  he 
did  at  his  own  risk  for  thirteen  years.  The  steam- 
er Napkin,  Capt.  Beattie,  connected  with  the 
steamer  St.  Lawrence,  running  from  Sidney  to 
West  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Cam- 
eron. From  1868  he  was  again  farming  until  July, 
1882,  when  he  came  to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  there 
farmed  profitably  for  seven  years.  In  1889  he  re- 
moved to  Montana,  and  located  at  his  present 
home,  twelve  miles  from  Stockett  and  twenty-fi\-e 
miles  from  Great  Falls.  He  now  possesses  720 
acres  in  his  handsome  ranch,  300  of  which  are  un- 
der cultivation.  He  raises  superior  stock  and 
magnificent  crops  without  irrigation,  and  he  usual- 
ly winters  140  head  of  cattle  and  about  twenty 
horses.  Mr.  Cameron  has  ever  manifested  indus- 
try, good  business  judgment  and  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. His  life  in  Montana  has  been  one  of  al- 
most continuous  prosperity,  but,  being  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  determination  he  would  have 
won  success  in  any  favorable  location.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  and  the  family  are  leaders  in  soci;d 


circles.  For  over  twenty  years  he  and  his  Wife 
have  been  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
holding  their  present  connection  with  the  church 
at  Great  Falls.  Their  active  aid  is  given,  however, 
to  any  evangelical  Protestant  church.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron was  "made  a  Mason"  at  Port  Hawksbury, 
Cape  Breton,  m  1858,  and  still  retains  his  member- 
ship in  the  lodge  where  he  was  initiated,  passed 
and  raised. 


ROBERT  R.  LYTLE.— The  pastoral  industry 
in  Montana  is  one  of  magnificent  scope  and 
importance  and  shows  steady  increase  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  the  great  flocks  being  found 
on  a  thousand  hills,  valleys  and  ranges.  Among 
those  conspicuously  and  extensively  identified 
with  sheepgrowing  in  Choteau  county  is  Mr.  Rob- 
ert R.  Lytic,  who  there  has  a  fine  ranch  property. 
He  also  has  a  pleasant  residence  in  Great  Falls, 
Cascade  county.  Mr.  Lytle  was  born  in  Indiana 
county,  Pa.,  on  October  23,  1848,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander and  Mary  W.  (Smith)  Lytle.  The  father,  a 
tanner  by  trade,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1818. 
In  1857  he  removed  to  Washington  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  engaged  in  agriculture  until  his  death  in 
1888.  His  widow  survived  him  until  January  30, 
1 90 1,  her  death  then  occurring  at  Great  Falls  at 
the  home  of  her  son  Robert. 

Robert  R.  Lytle  received  his  education  at  public 
schools  and  the  academy  at  Washington,  Iowa, 
and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm 
until  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the  fall  of  1888 
he  came  to  Montana,  locating  near  Augusta,  in  the 
Sun  river  valley,  where  he  was  engaged  in  sheep- 
raising  for  a  year.  He  then  associated  himself 
with  Louis  Marsh  in  the  sheep  business,  on  the 
Marias  river,  near  Fort  Conrad,  where  he  re- 
mained about  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1893 
he  established  himself  in  his  present  location,  in 
the  Pend  d'Oreille  coulee  in  Choteau  county,  his 
ranch  being  located  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Pon- 
dera station.  Here  he  took  up  government  land, 
and  to  this  has  since  added  by  purchase  until  his 
landed  estate  now  comprises  1,560  acres.  He  also 
has  access  to  and  utilizes  a  great  area  of  open  or 
free  range.  He  devotes  his  attention  especially  to 
the  raising  of  improved  grades  of  sheep,  and  he 
usually  has  from  5,000  to  6,000  head.  He  has 
been  successful,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  as  he  has 
given  thought,  executive  ability  and  correct  busi- 
ness methods  to  his  occupation.     Mr.  Lytle  has  a 
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fine  residence  property  in  the  city  of  Great  Falls, 
located  in  the  south  division  of  the  city,  and  here 
he  and  his  family  live  during  the  winters,  the  sum- 
mer seasons  usually  being  passed  on  the  ranch. 
In  politics  Mr.  Lytle  is  a  stalwart  Republican,  and 
he  has  been  an  active  and  a  public-spirited  and 
progressive  citizen. 

At  Washington,  Iowa,  in  1876,  Mr.  Lytle  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Belle  Gordon,  who 
was  born  near  Cedarville,  Ohio,  March  27,  1851, 
and  they  have  two  sons — James  Elmer  and  Robert 
Clarence.  Mrs.  Gordon  descends  from  Scotch  line- 
age, domiciled  in  Ohio  and  Iowa  for  several  gener- 
ations. She  is  a  woman  of  ability,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  and  successful  teacher. 


PATRICK  CARNEY,  well  and  favorably  known 
in  political  and  business  circles  in  Montana, 
is  a  resident  of  Waterloo,  Madison  county.  He 
was  born  in  County  Westmeath,  Ireland,  on  March 
II,  1851,  the  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Kelly)  Car- 
ney, both  natives  of  the  same  county  in  Ireland. 
In  1863  the  father,  John  Carney,  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
in  Boston,  Mass.  He  remained  until  1897,  when 
he  removed  to  Montana.  Patrick  Carney  lived  in 
Boston  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  that  city,  and  in  1868,  while  still  a  youth, 
he  made  the  adventurous  journey  across  the  plains 
of  Montana  and  to  Alder  gulch,  his  first  location. 
He  soon  removed  to  Jefiferson  valley,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  placer  mining  for  several  years  in  con- 
nection with  farming. 

He  remained  here  achieving  considerable  suc- 
cess in  a  diversity  of  pursuits  until  1873,  when  he 
went  to  Madison  county  and  a  few  months  later  to 
Butte,  where  he  continued  six  years,  engaged  in 
mining  and  the  mason's  trade.  In  1879  he  re- 
moved to  his  present  location,  taking  land  under 
the  homestead  act,  and  engaging  in  farming  and 
stockraising.  On  March  12,  1876,  Mr.  Carney 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Arminda  E.  Butt,  a 
native  of  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana with  her  parents,  Jonas  and  Loanna  (Gist) 
Butt,  in  1864,  the  family  being  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  state.  Mrs.  Carney  died  on  June  23,  1895. 
She  was  the  mother  of  five  children  who  survive 
her,  their  names  being,  Lillian  May,  now  the  wife 
of  Waher  Brooks;  Rose  Anna,  Thomas  Edwin, 
John  ^^'ilson  and  Ella  Elizabeth.     On  October  2, 


1900,  Mr.  Carney  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ida 
Jeffries,  a  native  of  Mexico,  Mo. 

Politically  Mr.  Carney  is  a  Democrat.  He 
served  in  the  First  and  Second  terms  of  the  Mon- 
tana state  legislature  as  representative  from  Madi- 
ison  county.  In  1896  he  was  elected  county  com- 
missioner, and  in  1900  he  received  the  nomination 
for  the  same  office  but  withdrew,  as  he  had  been 
nominated  as  one  of  the  presidential  electors  for 
Montana  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  This  nomina- 
tion (for  elector)  he  also  resigned,  as  he  was  then 
serving  as  a  county  commissioner  and  a  question 
arose  concerning  his  eligibility.  At  present  he  is 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
Orphans'  Home,  of  which  office  he  has  been  the 
incumbent  for  the  past  eight  years.  During  Mr. 
Carney's  residence  in  Waterloo  he  has  served  as 
school  trustee,  clerk,  road  supervisor  and  justice 
of  the  peace  for  many  years  and  for  various  suc- 
cessive terms.  Fraternally  he  is  very  prominent. 
In  1894-5  he  served  as  grand  master  of  the  United 
Workmen,  and  represented  Montana  four  terms  in 
supreme  lodge  at  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. ;  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
He  was  one  one  of  the  principal  projectors  in  the 
erection  of  the  elegant  United  Workmen's  hall  in 
Waterloo.  Since  1873  he  has  been  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason,  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Maccabees.  As  one  of  the  Montana  pioneers  Mr. 
Carney  has  been  successful.  He  has  seen  the 
state  emerge  from  the  rude  conditions  of  a  terri- 
tory to  a  splendid  commonwealth.  In  this  transi- 
tion he  has  played  no  unimportant  part.  With 
the  progress  of  the  state  he  has  acquired  pros- 
]:)erity  and  won  the  regard  of  a  host  of  friends  in 
his  home  city,  his  county  and  the  state. 


T  EW  WALLACE  CARPENTER.— A  native  of 
L/  Illinois,  and  born  in  Sandwich,  February  28, 
1864,  removing  thence  when  but  a  year  old  to  State 
Center,  Iowa,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen  coming 
farther  west  to  Nebraska,  and  four  years  later 
reaching  Montana,  the  progress  of  the  subject  of 
this  review  may  be  said  to  have  been  steadily  west- 
ward from  his  childhood  until  he  found  a  per- 
manent anchorage  in  the  great  Treasure  state 
which  he  has  since  made  his  home. 

His  father,  Wallace  Carpenter,  who  is  associate.l 
with  him  in  business,  has  had  an  eventful  and 
varied  career.     He  was  born  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
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February  5,  1832,  and  when  he  reached  his  legal 
majority,  in  1853,  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox 
team  to  Oregon  and  California,  where  he  followed 
mining  for  about  five  years.  Returning  to  De 
Kalb  county,  111.,  he  spent  the  next  seven  years  in 
farming  in  that  locality.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  and  his  three  broth- 
ers, T.  B.,  J.  B.  and  B.  F.  Carpenter,  engaged  in 
a  general  live-stock  and  merchandising  business 
from  1865  to  1878.  From  then  to  1887  he  was 
operating  a  live-stock  commission  business  in  Chi- 
cago. In  1887  he  again  settled  in  Iowa  and  for 
six  years  conducted  a  large  farm  there.  At  the  end 
of  the  six  years,  in  1893,  he  removed  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  look  after  the  farm  and  ranch  interests  of 
himself  and  his  brother,  B.  F.,  who  had  been  an 
equal  partner  with  him  for  many  years.  B.  F. 
came  to  Rosebud  valley,  Mont.,  in  1882,  and  in 
company  with  Frank  C.  Robinson  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  1900  he  sold  out 
his  interest  to  his  brother  Wallace,  who  has  since 
made  Montana  his  home,  and  is  now  interested  m 
two  additional  large  ranches  in  company  with  his 
son.  Lew  W.  Carpenter,  the  immediate  suliject  of 
this  narrative. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  our  immediate  subject,  attended 
the  district  schools  at  State  Center,  Iowa,  until  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  after  which  he  spent  two 
years  at  the  Shattuck  Military  School  at  Faribault, 
Minn.  On  leaving  this  institution  in  the  summer 
of  1878  he  removed  to  the  ranch  of  Carpenter  & 
Robinson,  in  northern  Nebraska,  and  remained 
there  four  years,  leaving  in  1882  to  bring  2,000  head 
of  cattle  to  Montana.  Arriving  in  this  state  he 
located  on  a  ranch  of  2,000  acres  in  Rosebud  valley, 
thirty-two  miles  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Later,  as  has  been  noted,  his  father  became 
interested  with  him  in  this  ranch  and  another  com- 
prising about  6,000  acres,  situated  ten  miles  farther 
up  the  valley,  which  they  purchased,  the  two  con- 
trolling three  miles  and  a  half  of  the  Rosebud  bot- 
tom land,  which  produces  ample  crops  of  hay  for 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  rangmg  on  the  sur- 
rounding prairfes  enclosed  by  many  miles  of  fence. 
On  these  ranches  they  make  a  specialty  of  thor- 
oughbred Durham  cattle  and  high-grade  horses, 
and  carry  on  a  very  profitable  business. 

Tn  politics  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  Republican,  an*l 
lakes  nnich  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party.  He 
was  its  candidate  for  representative  of  Custer  coun- 
ty in  the  fall  of  1900,  but  wa.->  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Miles  City  people  with  whom  he  did 


not  agree  on  the  question  of  dividing  the  county. 
He  has  been  postmaster  at  Lee,  his  home  office,  since 
1896.  On  December  23,  1892,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Annie  Gaflfney,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Gafifney,  who  came  to  Montana  in  1883  and 
located  on  Lame  Deer  creek.  The  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized at  Rosebud,  and  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
five  children,  namely.  Vera,  Wallace,  Lon,  Jessie 
and  IMarion.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  a  woman  of  a  reso- 
lute and  courageous  nature,  and  on  one  occasion 
gave  convincing  proof  of  the  fact.  During  the 
Cheyenne  Indian  outbreak  of  1890,  she,  then  a  mere 
girl,  .was  alone  in  the  house  when  eight  hostile  sav- 
ages made  their  appearance  bent  on  mischief,  bui 
she  held  them  at  bay  with  a  Winchester  rifle  until 
.she  was  rescued  by  a  squad  of  soldiers  from  the 
fort. 


EDWIN  C.  CARTER.— Upon  a  handsome, 
well-equipped  ranch  of  540  acres  of  land,  lo- 
cated two  miles  west  of  Wolf  creek,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  resides  Edwin  C.  Carter.  He  was 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  October  22,  1850. 
His  parents  are  George  and  Jane  Carter,  the  moth- 
er a  native  of  Canada  and  the  father  of  England. 
They  were  even  while  residents  of  Canada  a  family 
of  agriculturists,  and  coming  to  Montana  in  1882, 
they  now  reside  on  a  ranch  two  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  Wolf  creek.  George  Carter  is  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  welfare 
he  at  all  times  manifests  a  lively  interest.  The 
scholastic  advantages  of  Edwin  C.  Carter  were 
by  no  means  extensive,  for  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  farm  work  at 
the  munificent  wages  of  $5  per  month  and  board. 
At  this  place  and  price,  however,  he  continued  but 
one  year,  yet  he  was  employed  in  various  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  he  was  sixteen.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  with  wages  averaging  from  $1.60 
to  $2.00  per  day.  This  vocation  he  continued  until  he 
was  thirty  years  old.  In  1879  he  came  to  Montana 
and  located  at  Wolf  creek  where  for  several  months 
he  found  employment  in  the  canyon.  Subsequent- 
ly and  for  three  years  he  followed  lumbering  for 
Robert  Ellis.  For  his  services  he  received  $50  a 
month  and  board.  But  he  was  ambitious  and  not 
content  to  work  for  other  people.  Accordingly 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  sawmill  which  he 
continued  successfully  for  five  years.  Disposing  of 
his  interest  ift  the  sawmill  he  turned  his  attention 
to  ranching  at  the  place  where  he  now  resides  and 
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where  he  has  built  up  a  profitable  industr3\  He 
has  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  to  which  he 
has  added  381  acres  of  railroad  land.  He  has 
made  a  specialty  of  stockraising.  On  January  22, 
1883,  Mr.  Carter  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Bur- 
gess, a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  and  Hannah  Burgess,  also  of  Can- 
ada. Her  father  was  a"  farmer,  in  which  vocation 
he  met  fair  success.  Her  parents  were  members 
of  the  Baptist  church,  and  her  mother  died  on 
August  27,  1898.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  have  two 
children,  Bessie  A.  and  Mary  B.  Mrs.  Carter  is 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 


pHARLES  L.  CARTHRAE,  who  is  well  known 
V.'  throughout  the  state  as  a  successful  rancher 
and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  cattle  in  Montana, 
is  located  on  a  handsome  ranch  of  nearlv  1,500 
acres,  near  Geyser,  and  twent3'-four  miles  south- 
east of  Belt.  Practically  the  greater  portion  of  his 
successful  career  has  been  passed  in  connection  with 
the  cattle  interests  in  Montana  and  adjoining  states 
and  territories.  He  was  born  in  Saline  county. 
Mo.,  March  18,  1856,  the  son  of  Addison  and  Syd- 
ney Carthrae,  natives  of  Albemarle  county,  Ya. 
The  family  removed  to  Missouri  in  1840,  where  the 
father  successfully  followed  the  career  of  a  farmer. 
An  active  and  influential  Republican  since  the  or- 
organization  of  that  party,  he  for  many  years  served 
as  administrator  in  Missouri.  Fraternally  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order ;  in  religion  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church.  He  died  in  1865  and  was 
followed  by  his  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  in 
1883.  They  are  survived  by  nine  children,  viz ; 
Sallie,  Charles  L.,  Susan,  Anna,  Sophie,  May,  Ad- 
dison F.,  Terry  and  Ethel. 

Charles  L.  Carthrae  has  made  the  best  of  his 
limited  education,  and  has  improved  all  his  oppor- 
tunities since  leaving  the  public  schools  wherein  he 
received  it.  At  the  early  age  of  nine  years  he  fol- 
lowed the  plow  on  his  father's  farm,  and  from  the 
habits  of  industry  formed  in  the  days  of  boyhood 
he  has  never  departed.  Until  he  was  eighteen  years 
old  he  remained  with  his  parents,  but  in  1874  he  re- 
moved to  Colorado  where  he  first  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  that  was  destined  to  form  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  in  his  later  career.  Having  com- 
pleted his  initial  "round-up"  he  went  to  Wyoming 
and  devoted  the  following  season  to  the  same  line 
of  employment.     Later  he  removed  to  Utah  and  se- 


cured employment  driving  a  band  of  horses  to 
Red  Rock,  Idaho ;  subsequently  going  to  Sheridan 
and  taking  a  position  on  a  hay  ranch  at  a  salary  of 
$65  per  month,  being  in  the  employment  of  A.  F. 
Freeley.  His  next  engagement  was  with  the  firm 
of  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co.,  as  their  representative,  and 
with  whom  he  remained  eighteen  months.  Follow- 
ing this  he  passed  two  years'  time  on  the  Shonkin 
round-up,  receiving  $50  a  month,  and  subsequently 
he  was  in  the  employment  of  A.  and  Daniel  Samples. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Carthrae  as  an  excellent 
judge  of  cattle  was  now  fully  established,  and  he 
subsequently  worked  in  the  interest  of  Sample  & 
Power,  making  two  trips  for  that  firm,  and  after- 
ward entering  the  employment  of  T.  C.  Power,  with 
whom  he  remained  two  years.  The  nine  succeed- 
ing years  were  passed  with  the  firm  of  Hobson  & 
Power  in  the  Judith  basin  round-up,  at  a  salary  of 
$70  per  month. 

But  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  work  for  himself  and  apply  his  knowledge 
of  the  cattle  business  to  his  own  individual  interests. 
He  secured  the  first  portion  of  his  present  rancn, 
twenty-four  miles  southeast  of  Belt,  Cascade  county, 
to  which  he  has  added  from  time  to  time  until  he 
now  has  a  fine  range  of  about  1500  acres  devoted  to 
cattleraising,  his  principal  source  of  income.  His 
marriage  to  Miss  Lena  M.  Berges,  of  La  Harpe, 
Hancock  county,  111.,  occurred  December  14,  1891. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Hiram  G.  and  Nora  C. 
Berges,  the  mother  a  native  of  Ireland  and  the 
father  of  Germany.  The  father  was  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  and  died  in  1877.  Both  pa^"- 
ents  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Carthrae  is  a  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  politically  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  old  school. 


TOHN  K.  CASTNER,  of  Belt,  Cascade  county, 
J  is  the  pioneer  of  that  district  and  a  most 
estimable  and  worthy  citizen.  The  title  bestowed 
on  him  of  "the  father  of  Belt,"  is  no  misnomer,  for 
he  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  making  of 
the  town  and  in  the  development  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  He  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  on  September  22,  1844,  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Rebecca  Castner,  also  Pennsylvanians.  His 
father  was  in  early  life  a  farmer,  but  later  he  was 
interested  in  mining  and  an  owner  of  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  transfer  of  coal.     Both  himself  and 
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his  wife  were  devout  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  father  dying  m  1874  and  the  mother  in 
1896.  John  K.  Castner  received  an  education  at 
the  public  schools  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  added  to 
this  the  practical  knowledge  obtained  at  a  leading 
business  college  of  Pittsburg,  and  during  his  sum- 
mer vacations  he  pasred  his  time  profitably  in  the 
boatyards  of  his  immediate  vicinity. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  business  of  the  state,  and  in  1865  Mr.  Cast- 
ner went  to  Oil  City  and  secured  work  at  $3.50  per 
day.  He  was  a  thrifty  young  man,  saved  his  earn- 
ings for  two  years,  purchased  a  flatboat  and  en- 
gaged in  very  profitable  freighting  on  Oil  creek 
and  the  Allegheny  river.  In  1867  Mr.  Castner 
came  to  Montana,  attracted  by  the  news  of  its 
numerous  rich  gold  discoveries.  He  arrived  at 
Fort  Benton  by  the  Missouri  river  in  September, 
and  his  first  employment  was  watching  freight  at 
Cow  island  for  $2.00  per  night.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  he  drove  a  freight  team  from  Cow 
island  for  the  Diamond  R  Company,  receiving  $75 
per  month  and  board.  In  the  winter  of  1867-8  he 
was  hunting  in  the  Sun  river  valley,  and  the  next 
summer  he  was  engaged  with  Joseph  Largent  in 
freighting,  continuing  this  business  until  1870. 

Later  he  fenced  government  land,  bought  a 
small  herd  of  cattle  and  soon  after  traded  this  for 
a  house  and  lot  at  Fort  Benton,  afterward  ex- 
changing this  property  for  a  pair  of  mules  with 
which  he  engaged  in  freighting  between  the  fort 
and  Helena.  To  this  equipment  he  added  until 
he  had  three  good  ten-mule  teams,  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  a  successful  business.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Castner  experimented  in  a  few  min- 
ing ventures,  but  none  of  them  was  profitable.  In 
1877  he  came  to  Belt.  He  was  the  pioneer  settler 
and  he  labored  long  in  prospecting  for  and  in  de- 
veloping a  paying  coal  mine,  overcoming  obstacles 
that  to  men  of  less  force  of  character  would  have 
been  deterrent.  He  persevered  and  was  success- 
ful, organizing  the  Castner  Coal  Company,  the 
germ  of  the  town.  In  1894  the  mine  passed  to  the 
Anaconda  Coal  Mining  Company.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  Mr.  Castner  has  been  a  leader 
in  all  ways.  His  house  was  the  popular  hotel,  its 
character  being  still  maintained  by  Mrs.  Castner, 
and  he  has  conducted  a  large  real  estate  and  in- 
surance business.  In  1879  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Mattie  Bost,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.  They  have  a  son,  Albert.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Castner  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  is  the  present 


noble  grand  of  Coal  Valley  Lodge  No.  54,  of  Belt. 
He  belongs  also  to  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  and  the  Maccabees.  Politically  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  a  valuable  factor  in  the  councils  and 
official  stations  of  the  party.  By  diligent  study 
Mr.  Castner  has  so  thoroughly  informed  himself 
in  geology,  mineralogy  and  kindred  sciences  as  to 
be  an  accepted  authority.  ' 


A  LEXANDER  CHAMBERS,  one  of  the  lead- 
i  1  ing  stockmen  and  general  ranchers  of  Cas- 
cade county,  is  located  on  a  range  of  1,360  acres 
near  Kibbey,  twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Belt.  A 
native  of  Ireland,  he  has  been  afiforded  ample  facil- 
ities to  contrast  the  advantages  of  the  northwest 
with  those  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Although  not 
one  of  Montana's  earliest  pioneers  he  has  been 
prosperous  and  successful  since  his  advent  into 
Cascade  county,  and  has  seen  no  reason  to  regret 
his  choice  of  location.  He  was  born  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  in  August,  1831,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Susan  Chambers,  also  natives  of  Ireland. 
Joseph  Chambers  was  a  linen  manufacturer  and  a 
soHd  farmer.  The  mother  died  in  1847  ^"d  six 
}ears  later  was  followed  by  her  husband.  They 
were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Of 
their  five  children  only  Charles  and  Alexander  sur- 
\ive  them. 

While  the  common  schools  of  Ireland  in  the 
days  of  our  subject's  youth  were  not  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  educational  institutions  it 
was  in  them  that  he  received  his  limited  advantages 
in  scholastic  training.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
assistance  was  required  by  his  parents  on  the  farm, 
and  with  them  he  remained  until  he  reached  his 
majority.  His  father  died  about  this  time,  and  he 
then  lived  with  an  uncle  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  his  father's  farm, 
which  was  held  in  the  family  on  a  perpetual  lease 
dating  back  to  1680,  and  here  remained  until  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  in  1887.  His  initial 
location  was  at  Minot,  N.  D.,  where  he  passed  ojie 
winter  and  removed  in  the  spring  of  1888  to  Great 
Falls,  Cascade  county,  at  that  period  just  begin- 
ning to  come  into  some  prominence.  Within  a 
few  months  he  had  located  a  homestead,  the  nu- 
cleus of  his  present  fine  ranch,  and  to  which  he  has 
since  added  1,200  acres,  devoting  his  attention  to 
cattleraising  with  success.  Nearly  a  hundred 
acres  of  this  property  is  under  cultivation. 
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The  marriage  of  Mr.  Chambers  occurred  June 
ID,  1856,  when  he  was  united  to  Miss  EHza  Cham- 
bers, a  native  of  Ireland,  and  daughter  of  Fergus 
and  Mary  Chambers.  The  father  was  engaged  in 
fanning,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  linen. 
They  were  devout  and  consistent  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  father  dying  in  1882,  and 
the  mother  in  1870.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers 
have  been  born  ten  children,  two  of  whom  passed 
away  in  infancy.  The  living  are  Joseph,  James, 
Samuel,  Alexander,  Jr.,  John,  David,  Minnie  and 
Annie.  The  parents  are  Presbyterians ;  politically 
Mr.  Chambers  is  a  Democrat. 


RS.  CHAPPELL.— The  scion  of  an  old  Welch 
family,  whose  name  is  honorably  linked  with 
history  of  that  country,  R.  S.  Chappell  inherits 
from  his  ancestors  traits  of  sturdy  endurance,  pro- 
ductive industry  and  self-reliance,  that  have  well 
fitted  him  for  the  exacting  life  of  a  western  fron- 
tiersman. He  was  born  at  Greenville,  111.,  on 
June  6,  1858,  the  son  of  Wesley  and  Miriam 
(Henry)  Chappel,  the  former  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  latter  of  Illinois.  The  grandfather,  Rob- 
ert Chappell,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  emigrated 
from  that  country  to  North  Carolina  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  there  became  a  planter.  He 
removed  to  Tennessee  and  a  short  time  later  died 
there.  His  widow  soon  after  removed  with  her 
young  family  to  Illinois,  arriving  when  the  father 
of  our  subject  was  a  boy.  She  there  took  up  land 
on  which  his  mother  now  resides  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  R.  S.  Chappell  was  the  second  of 
eleven  children.  He  remained  on  the  homestead 
until  1875,  and  then  removed  to  California,  mak- 
ing the  last  200  miles  of  the  journc}'  by  stage.  He 
remained  in  the  state  three  years,  and  then,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  returned  to  Illinois  to  as- 
sist his  mother;  but  after  passing  one  year  with 
her,  he  joined  the  Leadville  stampede.  He  re- 
mained at  Leadville  one  year,  engaged  in  mill- 
ing, and  at  its  close  came  across  to  Montana  by 
wagon  train,  arriving  on  the  Yellowstone  on 
June  19,  1880,  and  stopping  at  Rapids.  In  the 
fall  he  went  to  the  Gallatin  valley  and  bought  a 
drove  of  cattle  with  which  he  returned  to 
the  Yellowstone,  where,  in  addition  to  attend- 
ing his  cattle,  he  gave  considerable  time  to  hunt- 
ing, and  in  this  was  very  successful.  In  1881  he 
sold   his    cattle    and   engaged   in   butchering,    fui- 


nishing  meat  to  the  persons  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  and  others.  At  the 
end  of  the  3ear  he  abandoned  this  enterprise  and  be- 
gan cow  punching  and  freighting,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1886.  Then  in  company  with  another 
person,  be  bought  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep  which  they 
brought  to  Red  Lodge,  then  a  part  of  the  Crow 
reservation,  this  being  one  of  the  first  flocks 
brought  into  what  is  now  Carbon  county.  They 
had  a  bad  winter  and  the  sheep  venture  was  so 
disastrous  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  freight- 
ing again  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Chappell  continued 
at  the  business  until  the  fall  of  1890,  when,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Weir,  he  took  a  flock  of  sheep  on 
shares,  and  continued  the  enterprise  until  1895. 
They  then  divided  the  sheep  and  Mr.  Chappell 
located  on  his  present  property,  known  as  Stanley 
creek,  situated  three  miles  northeast  of  Roberts. 
He  is  a  successful  and  representative  sheep  man, 
and  has  the  confidence  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business.  His  favorite  brand  of  sheep  is  the 
Merino,  of  which  he  has  an  average  of  6,000  or 
7,000. 

In  politics  Mr.  Chappell  is  Republican,  and  as 
such  was  the  nominee  for  sheriff  of  the  county, 
but  failed  of  election  although  making  a  good 
showing  at  the  polls,  was  defeated  by  John  Dunn, 
the  Democrat  candidate. 


HANK  CHAPMAN.— Born  at  Canyonville, 
Douglas  county,  Oregon,  reared  and  edu- 
cated within  the  borders  of  the  state  and  having 
conducted  his  business  operations  throughout  life 
in  the  west,  Mr.  Chapman  is  distinctively  a  western 
product  and  has  typified  in  his  character  and 
career  the  sterling  qualities  of  manly  vigor  and 
business  capacity  which  distinguish  men  of  the 
west.  His  life  began  October  15,  1856,  a  son  of 
Addison  and  Susan  (Shuey)  Chapman,  the  former 
a  native  of  Illinois  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  father  was  a  farmer  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ore- 
gon, and  died  at  Canyonville  in  1865.  His  widow 
is  now  living  at  Red  Lodge,  Mont.  Mr.  Chapman 
attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  and  then,  in  1871,  went  to 
Fort  Klamath,  where  he  remained  one  summer. 
From  there  he  went  to  Plarney,  in  Grant  county, 
and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  which  he  con- 
tinued in  Harney  valley  and  eastern  Oregon  un- 
til 1881.     In  that  year  he  collected  horses  in  Ore- 
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gon  and  cattle  in  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.,  and  took 
them  to  Trail  creek,  Wyo.,  where  he  secured  a 
ranch  of  960  acres,  with  headquarters  on  Patohair 
creek.  .In  addition  to  handling  horses  and  cattle 
he  engaged  largely  in  sheepraising,  and  continued 
the  business  in  that  state  until  1896,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Red  Lodge  creek,  Mont.,  where  he  has  a 
320-acre  ranch  devoted  to  raising  cattle  and  farm- 
ing. 

In  politics  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  takes  a  constant  and  active  interest  in  political 
affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  belonging  to  the  organization 
at  Red  Lodge,  in  which  he  shows  an  active  and 
serviceable  interest.  He  was  married  at  Red 
Lodge  in  1896,  to  Miss  Carrie  Clarke,  a  native  of 
Unity,  Me.  They  have  one  child,  Andy,  aged 
three  years. 


q^HOMAS  J.  CHESTNUT,  at  present  postmas- 
1  ter  of  Clancey,  Jefferson  county,  Mont.,  has 
had  an  eventful  and  adventurous  career  in  the  state 
and  territory.  He  has  achieved  prosperity  and  in 
doing  this  he  has  overcome  obstacles  that  would 
have  discouraged  if  not  defeated  a  less  determined 
character.  He  was  born  at  Royal  Oak,  Oakland 
county,  Mich.,  on  March  6,  1855,  the  son  of  Benja- 
min Chestnut,  who,  when  sixteen,  came  from  Ire- 
land to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Michigan, 
where  he  married  and  raised  eleven  children. 
Thomas  J.  Chestnut,  on  attaining  his  majority,  in 
1878,  removed  to  Montana,  and  engaged  in  sup- 
plying wood  to  the  steamers  along  the  Missouri 
river.  The  cabin  he  occupied  was  used  as  a  fort, 
for  during  1879  and  1880  the  Sioux  Indians  were 
quite  annoying,  and  in  such  fear  were  the  settlers 
that  as  soon  as  a  Sioux  appeared  in  his  paint  and 
feathers  a  rush  for  the  cabin  ensued.  No  one  had 
the  hardihood  to  advance  far  from  this  one  place 
of  comparative  security  without  his  rifle,  and 
many  shots  were  exchanged  between  the  settlers 
and  the  red  skins,  and  the  party  had  a  number  of 
horses  stolen  by  the  Indians  while  several  attempts 
were  made  to  rob  their  cabin. 

On  one  of  its  trips  the  steamer  Penina  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  Poplar  creek  and  some  one  on  the 
boat  sold  rum  to  the  Indians.  This  being  a  crim- 
inal ofifense,  the  United  States  marshal  came  to 
arrest  the  offender.  Mr.  Chestnut  offered  to  as- 
sist him ;  his  services  were  accepted,  and  the  boat 
was  seized  in  due  form.     But  it  is  one  thing  to 


capture  a  steamboat  and  quite  another  to  retain  it. 
At  night  the  captain  ordered  the  lines  cast  off,  and 
soon  the  Penina  was  under  full  steam,  heading 
down  stream.  The  marshal  had  captured  the  boat 
and  now  the  boat  had  captured  the  marshal  and 
Mr.  Chestnut.  After  a  few  days'  riding  on  the 
runaway  steamer,  the  marshal  and  Mr.  Chestnut 
were  put  ashore,  and  were  obliged  to  make  their 
homeward  journey  through  a  wilderness  country 
and  with  many  deprivations.  From  the  effects  of 
this  trip  Mr.  Chestnut  contracted  mountain  fever 
and  it  was  four  years  before  he  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  sign  his  name. 

Mr.  Chestnut  passed  the  days  of  his  illness  and 
convalescence  in  the  east.  On  his  recovery  he  re- 
turned to  Montana  and  settled  at  Ridgelawn,  Daw- 
son county,  on  the  Yellowstone  river,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years  profitably  engaged  in  ranch- . 
ing.  During  the  last  two  years  he  served  as  post- 
master and  also  had  for  one  year  the  government 
contract  for  supplying  beef  to  the  troops  at  Fort 
Buford.  In  1895  he  removed  to  Clancey,  his  pres- 
ent residence.  Here  he  engaged  in  merchandising 
in  which  he  has  been  successful  and  prosperous. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Clancey 
by  President  McKinley,  and  he  is  still  most  capably 
and  courteously  filling  that  position.  In  1881  Mr. 
Chestnut  was  married,  at  Glendive,  Mont.,  to  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Brown,  a  native  of  Illinois.  They 
have  had  three  children,  Floyd  and  Lloyd,  twins, 
one  deceased,  and  Lida  K.  Politically  Mr.  Chest- 
nut is  a  stanch  Republican  and  an  influential  work- 
er in  behalf  of  that  party.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  In  the  community 
in  which  he  resides  he  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
bravery  and  resolute  courage  of  our  subject  was 
more  than  once  displayed  during  the  tumultuous 
scenes  of  earlv  territorial  davs. 


JOHN  CILANDER,  one  of  the  progressive  and 
successful  ranchmen  and  stockraisers  of  Car- 
bon county,  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  he  was 
born  September,  1840,  a  son  of  Anderson  Cilander, 
who  was  a  large  landowner  and  prosperous  farmer 
in  that  country.  His  son  John  passed  his  school 
days  in  his  native  land,  remaining  on  the  home- 
stead until  1870,  when  he  came  to  the  LTnited 
States.  After  remaining  a  year  in  Iowa,  where  he 
had  a  sister  living,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  passed 
six  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
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Island  Railroad.  From  there  he  went  to  Mani- 
toba and  remained  four  years,  engaged  in  store- 
keeping  and  the  hotel  business.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful at  the  start,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  a 
contractor  he  lost  $2,600  and  had  but  little  left. 
He  then  came  to  Montana,  and  after  remaining  a 
short  time  near  where  the  town  of  Billings  now 
stands,  took  up  land  on  the  Musselshell  and  started 
in  the  stock  business  with  a  few  head  of  cattle. 
He  remained  there  two  years  and,  his  land  being 
claimed  by  the  railroad  company,  then  located  on 
the  Yellowstone,  ten  miles  below  Billings,  where 
he  passed  two  years  as  a  tenant,  and  then  engaged 
in  cattleraising  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Bill- 
ings. In  1897  he  removed  to  his  present  ranch, 
four  miles  northeast  of  Gebo,  having  sold  his  cattle 
and  retained  his  sheep,  of  which  he  has  about 
5,000. 

Mr.  Cilander  was  married  in  September,  1877, 
to  Miss  Bertie  Johnson,  a  native  of  Iceland.  She 
came  to  America  with  her  mother,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing with  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cilander  have  four 
children :  Charles,  Salma,  Jennie  and  Nellie. 
Their  home  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
county.  The  ranch  contains  500  acres,  and  is  im- 
proved with  a  comfortable  two-story  house  which 
has  recently  been  erected.  The  land  is  partially 
irrigated,  and  when  a  new  ditch  now  under  con- 
tract is  completed,  Mr.  Cilander  is  to  have  400 
inches  of  water  out  of  it,  which  will  enable  him  to 
irrigate  the  entire  tract.  His  crops  of  hay  and 
oats  are  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  He  is  a 
skillful  farmer,  and  appHes  to  his  business  the  in- 
telligence acquired  by  reading  and  observation, 
being  up  to  date  in  every  way.  He  is  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  neigh- 
bor and  friend  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


WILLIAM  CHOISSER.— Descended  from  dis- 
tinguished French  ancestry,  William  Chois- 
ser,  of  Forsyth,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  Saline  county, 
111.,  October  31,  1837,  and  was  there  reared  and 
educated.  His  father,  William,  was  a  native  of 
Illinois  and  a  farmer,  and  his  grandfather  of 
France.  In  1864  William  removed  to  Minnesota, 
but  in  1868  returned  to  Illinois  and  there  engaged 
in  farming  until  1885,  when  he  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Miles  City,  and  the  next  spring  took 
lip  a  homestead  in  the  Rosebud  valley  twelve  miles 
from  Forsyth,  which  has  since  been  his  home.     To 


the  original  tract  of  160  acres  he  has  added  320  in 
the  valley  and  680  of  adjoining  bench  lands,  all  of 
which  is  devoted  to  farming  and  stockraising,  both 
cattle  and  horses.  From  1886  to  1898  Mr. 
Choisser  was  engaged  in  freighting.  From  1890 
to  1898  he  and  his  son,  E.  E.  Choisser,  had  the 
government  contract  to  run  a  stage  from  Rosebud 
to  Lame  Deer  and  the  government  freight  con- 
tract from  Rosebud  to  Muddy  on  the  Cheyenne 
reservation. 

In  politics  Mr.  Choisser  is  a  Republican.  He 
was  appointed  assessor  for  the  new  county  of 
Rosebud  in  March,  1901.  In  1863,  at  Raleigh,  III, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Provine,  who  was  born  at  Sumerville,  Tenn.,  in 
184:2.  They  have  four  daughters  and  three  sons: 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Tabor,  who  lives  at  Forsyth ;  Joseph 
E.  Choisser,  of  Forsyth,  who  was  married  at  Miles 
City  September  25,  1901,  to  Miss  Florence  Gilli- 
land,  a  native  of  Nebraska ;  E.  E.,  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  business  since  1885 ; 
W.  E.,  who  lives  on  the  home  ranch ;  Mrs.  George 
S.  Mendenhall,  who  lives  at  Rosebud,  and  Luella 
Dimples  and  Gladys  Etoile,  who  are  living  at 
home. 


pHARLES  B.  CLARK.— Through  many  vicis- 
V,  situdes  and  reverses,  through  disappointments 
and  hopes  deferred,  through  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  magnitude,  in  all  of  which  he  maintained 
a  cheerful  demeanor  and  a  superb  nerve,  the  pleas- 
ing subject  of  this  sketch  has  come  to  his  present 
condition  of  consequence  and  comfort  in  life.  He 
is  a  native  of  Henderson,  Sibley  county,  Minn., 
where  he  was  born  August  31,  1856,  his  parents  be- 
ing John  A.  and  Sarah  (Butler)  Clark,  natives  of 
Ohio,  whence  they  removed  to  Illinois,  spending 
some  time  in  Jo  Daviess  county.  From  there  they 
went  to  Henry  county,  Iowa,  and  returned  later  to 
Galena,  111.,  during  the  lead  mining  excitement  at 
that  place.  There  the  father  engaged  in  lead  min- 
ing for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  and  then  the 
family  removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  was  in 
the  year  1846,  and  they  remained  at  St.  Paul  until 
the  spring  of  1852,  when  they  settled  in  Hender- 
son, being  pioneers  in  that  section.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1857. 
after  a  career  of  prominence  and  usefulness  in  mer- 
cantile and  public  life  in  the  community.  He  suc- 
cessfully conducted  a  large  general  store,  and  as  a 
public-spirited   citizen   took   a   prominent   and   act- 
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ive  part  in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  his 
town  and  county.  He  served  as  sheriff  and  in 
many  other  official  capacities,  and  won  from  all 
classes  high  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  administered  every  trust  committed  to 
his  care. 

His  son  Charles,  our  immediate  subject,  spent 
his  school  days  in  his  native  town,  remainmg  there 
until  1866,  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  At  that 
time  he  removed  with  the  family  to  Litchfield, 
where  they  remained  until  1873.  He  then  joined 
the  Stanley  expedition,  engaged  in  running  the 
first  lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  em- 
ployed with  the  surveyors.  That  same  year  he 
made  his  first  entrance  into  Montana,  and  re- 
mained within  the  limits  of  the  territory  until  the 
expedition  disbanded  a  few  months  later,  when  he 
went  to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1876 
joined  the  stampede  to  the  Black  Hills,  where 
he  spent  the  next  four  years  mining  and  freighting, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  In  the  spring  of 
1880  he  came  up  the  Yellowstone  to  Bozeman, 
going  to  Helena  in  the  fall  and  engaging  in  the 
sawmilling  business  with  Holter  Brothers.  He 
remained  in  that  vicinity  until  1888,  during  which 
time  he  located  the  Jerusha  copper  mine  at  Em- 
pire, which  he  and  John  'Gleason,  commonly  called 
"Deaf  John,"  developed.  After  taking  out  about 
$50,000  worth  of  metal  Mr.  Clark  sold  his  inter- 
est to  A.  J.  Seligman.  He  then  went  to  Butte, 
where  he  leased  and  worked  mines  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success.  In  1893  he  gave  up  mining  and 
located  his  present  property,  being  brought  into 
the  neighborhood  by  reports  of  the  good  placer 
ground  there  abounding.  Liking  the  climate  he 
settled  on  a  ranch  on  Clark's  Fork,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Red  Lodge,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek, 
where  he  now  has  one  of  the  finest  ranch  resi- 
dences in  the  state,  with  every  improvement  for 
successfully  conducting  his  business  known  to  the 
trade. 

In  April,  1893,  Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Barkley,  a  native  of  Shakopee,  Minn.,  a 
daughter  of  John  Barkley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
have  no  children  except  an  adopted  daughter 
named  Ruth.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  great  cattleraiser,  and 
is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject.  He 
is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  Herefords  are  best 
adapted  to  the  section  in  which  he  lives,  and  con- 
sequently makes  a  specialty  of  that  breed,  having 
as  many  as  500  head  until  recently,  when  he  sold 
off  most  of  them,  intending  to  retire  for  a  time 


from  active  work  and  travel.  In  fraternal  rela- 
tions he  is  allied  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  and  the  order  of  Elks.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  his  own  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
stands  high  in  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  all 
classes  of  the  people. 


HUBERT  ALPHONSE  MILOT.— The  scenes 
and  incidents  of  pioneer  life  on  the  Montana 
frontier  are  thoroughly  familiar  to  Mr.  Milot, 
who  has  maintained  his  home  in  this  section  of 
the  Union  for  fully  forty  years,  and  is  now  residing 
in  the  capital  city,  giving  his  attention  to  various 
business  interests.  Mr.  Milot  is  a  native  of 
Yamachiche,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  born 
December  24,  1837,  the  son  of  Francois  and  Cath- 
erine (Hubert)  Milot,  the  former  a  native  of  the 
same  province,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  his  death,  and  where  his  wife 
also  passed  her  entire  life.  Hubert  A.  Milot  was 
educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  school  in  his 
native  parish,  and  on  abandoning  his  studies  in 
1853  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  general  store.  On 
April  27,  1857,  he  left  Canada  for  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  arrived  the  following  month,  and  was 
employed  in  a  mercantile  establishment  until  1861, 
when  he  proceeded  to  St.  Joseph,  the  great  outfit- 
ting point  for  freighters  over  the  plains.  On  May 
9,  1861,  he  joined  the  party  of  L.  R.  Maillette  and 
others,  and  started  for  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.  The 
train  consisted  of  but  four  teams,  with  six  oxen  in 
each,  three  families  making  up  the  company.  j\Ir. 
Milot  did  cooking  for  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing the  train,  and  his  lot  was  no  sinecure,  since  he 
he  was  compelled  to  walk  all  day  and  to  cook  dur- 
ing a  goodly  portion  of  the  night.  The  first  night 
out  the  party  camped  on  a  hillside,  Mr.  Milot  mak- 
ing his  bed  under  one  of  the  wagons  and  in  a  gully. 
His  choice  of  sleeping  quarters  proved  rather  un- 
fortunate, as  a  severe  rain  storm  sent  the  water 
down  the  gully  and  washed  out  his  bed  and  practi- 
cally himself.  The  party  followed  the  route  to 
Green  river,  at  which  point  our  subject  left  the 
others  and  joined  his  cousin,  whom  he  met  by  ac- 
cident, and  the  two  proceeded  to  Deer  Lodge, 
where  they  arrived  on  November  9,  1861.  In 
Pleasant  valley  the  party  encountered  a  band  of 
Nez  Perce  Indians,  who  stole  some  of  their  best 
horses  and  escaped  with  them.  While  on  the  trail 
between  Snake  river  and  Ross  Fork,  in  Montana, 
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they  encountered  three  famiHes  who  had  lost  their 
trail;  they  joined  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Alilot  was 
a  member,  and  thus  made  their  way  to  Deer  Lodge, 
in  which  place  our  subject  stayed  with  the  Demars 
family  and  assisted  in  the  care  of  stock.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  he  went  to  Elk  City,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  driving  cattle  until  October ;  thence  to 
Bannack,  where  he  started  in  as  a  herder  of  cattle, 
having  cattle  and  horses  of  his  own  and  also 
looking  after  stock  owned  by  others.  In  Decem- 
ber the  Indians  swooped  down  in  large  numbers 
and  drove  off  the  entire  herd,  whereupon  Mr.  Milot 
went  into  Bannack  and  engaged  in  collecting  for 
various  concerns  and  other  employment  until  July, 
1863,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  City,  engaged  in 
the  liquor  business,  but  sold  out  in  the  fall  and  re- 
turned to  Deer  Lodge.  In  the  spring,  after  the 
vigilantes  had  hung  William  Bunton,  his  partners, 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Campbell,  did  not  care  to  remain 
longer  in  the  locality,  and  Mr.  Milot  purchased 
their  interests  in  the  liquor  business  and  remained 
there  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  went  to  the 
crossing  of  Little  Deer  Lodge  creek,  just  half  way 
between  German  gulch  and  Silver  Bow,  the  place 
being  now  known  as  Milot  station,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  general  merchandising  and  in  the  raising 
of  horses  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  he  took  up 
his  abode  on  a  ranch  in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley. 
In  the  following  year  he  visited  his  old  home  in 
Canada,  where  he  was  married  and  then  returned 
to  his  ranch,  where  he  and  his  wife  made  their 
home  until  1874,  when  he  purchased  another  ranch, 
three  miles  from  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge,  and  lo- 
cated thereon. 

In  1876  he  removed  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  county, 
located  at  Dearborn  crossing,  between  Fort  Ben- 
ton and  Helena,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Dear- 
born house.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  Mr. 
Milot  removed  tjo  Sun  river  crossing,  where  he 
conducted  a  general  store  about  eighteen  months, 
then  returned  to  Dearborn  and  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  where  he  served  as  post- 
master, notary  public  and  school  trustee.  In  iSgo 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Helena. 
Here  he  has  been  identified  with  merchandising, 
and  has  also  superintended  his  interests  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  He  owns  considerable  property 
within  the  town  site  of  Castle,  owns  the  hotel  prop- 
erty there,  now  rented.  His  realty  holdings  in 
Helena  are  quite  valuable. 

In  politics  Mr.  Milot  is  a  Democrat ;  fraternally 
he  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 


County  Pioneer  Society,  of  which  ne  is  now  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Milot's  marriage  was  solemnized 
in  Canada  in  the  year  1871.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mary  LaFleur,  was  born  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  where  she  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. Of  this  union  eleven  children  have  been 
born,  the  eldest  son,  Charles,  who  celebrated  his 
twenty-third  birthday  anniversary  on  May  12. 
1901,  being  a  successful  young  business  man  of 
Helena ;  the  younger  children  are  attending  the 
public  schools  of  the  capital  city,  their  names,  in 
order  of  birth  being  as  follows  :  Mary  A.  F.,  Daisy 
E.  L.  (deceased),  Josephine  L.  O.,  Charles  H.  A., 
Arthur  O.,  Leon  I.,  Louis  A.,  Edwidge  L.,  Eus- 
tache  O.,  Aveline  N.  and  Eva  A. 


W'  ILLIAM  H.  CODER.— One  of  the  pros- 
perous representatives  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  Ferg-us  county  is  Mr.  Coder.  By  the  time  this 
work  is  issued  he  will  have  been  a  resident  of 
Fergus  county  for  twenty  years,  and  within  this 
time  he  has  contributed  his  quota  toward  the  in- 
dustrial development  and  material  progress  of  this 
section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Coder  was  born  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1838,  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  (Scott)  Coder,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  They  removed  to  Ohio  early,  becoming 
pioneers  of  that  state,  and  later  removed  to  Ne- 
braska, where  they  passed  the  residue  of  their 
lives,  the  father's  death  occurring  in  1871,  and  that 
of  his  wife  in  1869.  They  were  consistent  and 
worthy  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  _  Charles  Coder  was  long  engaged  in  the 
foundry  and  machinist  business  and  was  a  skilled 
mechanic.  During  his  later  years  he  lived  retired 
from  active  business.  He  was  a  Republican  from 
the  organization  of  the  party.  Two  of  his  four  chil- 
dren, Curtis  and  Alonzo,  are  now  dead.  Curtis 
Coder  was  associated  with  W.  H.  Coder  in  his 
ranching  and  stock  business  in  Fergus  county 
until  his  recent  death,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
and  a  successful  busmess  man.  The  two  living- 
children  are  William  H.  and  Catherine. 

William  H.  Coder  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  state  and  the  academy 
at  Mount  Union,  Ohio.  He  began  life  for  himself 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  giving  two  years  time  to 
learning  the  moulder's  trade  in   Ohio.     He  then 
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removed  to  Dowagiac,  Cass  county,  Mich.,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  for  nearly  three  years.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  the  next  year 
to  Nebraska,  where  he  bought  and  sold  horses  and 
cattle,  later  successfully  engaged  in  farming.  In 
1861  he  located  in  Falls  City,  Neb.,  and  continued 
dealing  in  horses  until  1869,  when  he  located  in 
Omaha,  where  he  was  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal for  four  years.  In  1S70  he  located  at  Rulo, 
Richardson  county,  where  he  was  a  clerk  and  man- 
ager of  a  drug  store.  In  the  spring  of  1874  he 
came  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  soon  afterward  to 
Fort  Laramie,  where  he  was  ill  in  the  hospital  for 
four  months.  He  was  employed  then  for  a  time  at 
painting  and  the  ensuing  eight  months  he  devoted 
to  hunting  and  trapping,  realizing  $3,000  from  this 
enterprise.  In  the  fall  of  1875  Mr.  Coder  went 
to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  mining  for  five  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1882  he  came  to  his  present  ranch  on  Ford's 
creek,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Maginnis, 
first  taking  up  a  homestead,  as  did  also  his  brother 
Curtis.  To  their  original  tracts  they  added  until 
the  ranch  now  has  an  area  of  2,000  acres.  After 
the  death  of  his  brother  Mr.  Coder  continued 
the  business,  and  his  operations  are  of  wide  scope. 
In  politics  Mr.  Coder  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party. 


WS.  CLARK,  postmaster  of  Parrot,  Jefifer- 
son  county,  Mont.,  and  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Gold  Hill  mine,  was  born  at  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  on  July  12,  i860.  He  is  the  son  of  W. 
W.  and  O.  S.  (Cleveland)  Clark.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  New  York,  and  his  wife  of  Ver- 
mont. They  married  in  Minnesota,  and  before  the 
Civil  war  Mr.  Clark  was  an  attorney  in  active  prac- 
tice in  that  state.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company 
A  of  the  Fifth  Minnesota.  Shortly  afterwards 
died  at  Fort  Snelling  from  typhoid  fever,  his  son, 
W.  S.  Clark,  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Red  Wing  and  vicinity,  and  on  leav- 
ing school  in  1879,  went  to  north  Minnesota  and 
engaged  in  farming,  in  which  occupation  he  con- 
tinued until  1885,  when  he  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Fargo. 

He  remained  on  this  road  as  engineer  until 
1895  when  he  came  to  Montana.  Here  for  three 
years   he   had   charge   of   mining  engines   and   in 


1898  he  associated  himself  with  the  JeiTerson  \'al- 
ley  Trading  Company,  taking  charge  of  their  ex- 
tensive business  in  Parrot.  In  1896  Mr.  Clark 
discovered  the  Gold  Hill  mine.  This  productive 
property  has  been  worked  continuously  and  prof- 
itably from  its  discovery  by  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
partners,  Pruett  and  Cutler.  Mr.  Clark  was  mar- 
ried on  September  24,  1890,  to  Miss  Cecilia  Fer- 
gus, daughter  of  James  Fergus,  of  Michigan.  They 
have  four  children,  William  Fergus,  Cecil  Gay- 
lord  (the  first  boy  born  in  Parrot),  Mary  and 
Eugene.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Clark  has  been 
postmaster  at  Parrot.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to 
the  United  Workmen  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
By  the  community  in  which  he  resides  great  con- 
fidence is  reposed  in  Mr.  Clark  and  he  is  highly  es- 
teemed. His  life  has  been  a  busy  and  an  eventful 
one, and  the  prosperity  he  enjoys  has  been  gained 
by  business  ability  and  high  personal  character- 
istics. 


TOHN  A.  COLLINS,  ex-mayor  of  Great  Falls, 
J  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  September  1 1 . 
1865.  His  parents  were  William  and  Mary  A. 
(Lewis)  Collins,  both  natives  of  Canada.  The}' 
were  of  a  family  of  agriculturalists  and  passed  their 
lives  in  the  Dominion.  His  grandfather  was  John 
Collins,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  Canada  in 
the  'thirties,  followed  farming  as  his  occupation 
and  died  in  Canada.  John  A.  Collins  and  two 
brothers  and  one  sister  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
family  residing  in  Montana.  The  former  was 
reared  on  a  farm  and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  1885  he  came  to 
Anaconda,  Mont.,  and  was  employed  in  the  Mill 
creek  flume,  and  in  the  concentrator  until  1886. 
He  then  returned  to  Canada,  where  he  visited  the 
old  home  for  six  months,  and  on  his  return  to  this 
state  he  passed  some  time  in  Granite  and  Deer 
Lodge  counties. 

In  November,  1887,  Mr.  Collins  first  came  to 
Great  Falls,  and  secured  emplojment  on  the  wagon 
bridge  then  in  construction  across  the  Missouri. 
Later  he  was  engaged  by  the  Silver  Smelting  Com- 
pany, and  following  this  he  worked  for  the  city 
water  company.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of 
Hodkiss  &  Hodkiss,  plumbers,  and  remained  with 
them  until  1892.  Then  Mr.  Collins  began  business 
for  himself,  which  he  successfully  conducted  until 
189s,  when  he  engaged  in  the  hard  war"  trade  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Huev  &  Collins.     Later 
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Mr.  Huey  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Brown, 
and  the  firm  became  Brown  &  CoUins.  The}' 
profitably  continued  the  business  until  1899,  when 
C.  F.  Wright,  L.  W.  Cresswell,  J.  T.  Lyons  and 
Messrs.  Brown  &  Collins  organized  the  Western 
Hardware  Company,  with  Mr.  Collins  as  president 
and  manager  of  the  plumbing  department,  Mr. 
Brown  as  treasurer  and  Mr.  Wright  as  secretary. 
The  business  is  now  thoroughly  established  and 
the  company  does  an  extensive  trade  in  Cascade 
county  and  the  adjoining  territory. 

i\lr.  Collins  has  always  been  a  Republican,  has 
worked  diligently  and  influentially  in  the  interest 
of  his  party  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  its  cam- 
paigns. In  1899  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Great 
Falls,  and  showed  great  capacity,  breadth  of  view 
and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  municipal  aiifairs 
in  his  incumbency  of  the  mayoralt}-.  Fraternalh- 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Can- 
adian American  Society.  Of  the  former  organza- 
tion  he  has  passed  the  chairs,  and  has  been  grand 
master  of  the  state.  Mr.  Collins  has  never  married. 
There  are  many  warm  friends  of  Mr.  Collins 
throughout  the  state,  and  in  the  community  of  his 
home  city  none  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people.  Pre-eminently  he  is  a  broad-minded, 
progressive,  selfmade  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
rare  executive  ability. 


'tlj' ALTER  S.  COLLINS  is  a  pioneer  of  the  state 
VV  and  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in 
which  he  rendered  Yeoman  service.  Since  coming 
to  Montana  Mr.  Collins  has  been  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  industrial  development  and  normal 
]jrogress  of  the  state,  has  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  every  county  within  its  Ijorders  and  been 
honored  as  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  of  purpose 
and  strong  and  sterling  individuality.  Mr.  Collins 
is  a  native  of  the  good  old  Hoosier  state,  having 
been  born  in  Columbia  City,  Whitley  county,  Ind., 
on  October  13,  1844.  His  father,  Richard  Collins, 
was  a  man  of  unbending  rectitude  and  strong  men- 
tality and  was  very  prominent  in  public  and  busi- 
ness aiifairs  in  Indiana  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
having  been  a  civil  engineer  by  profession.  He  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  was  the  owner 
of  the  Columbia  City  flouring  mills.  He  held  for 
sixteen  years  the  position  of  sheriff  of  Whitley 
county,  and  during  the  Civil  war  served  as  provost 
marshal  in  his  home  town.    He  was  for  man^-  vears 


clerk  and  recorder  of  the  county,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  which  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and  was  an  active  work- 
er in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  His  grand- 
father on  the  paternal  side  was  a, soldier  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Walter  S.  Collins  was  reared  by  his  paternal  aunt, 
]Miss  Eliza  Collins,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  war.  His  patriotism  was 
made  manifest  in  April,  1861.  when,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Com- 
pany E,  Seventeenth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry, 
mounted  in  1863.  Mr.  Collins  proceeded  to  the 
front  with  his  regiment  and  served  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  in  January,  1864,  when  the  regi- 
ment was  veteranized  and  its  members  re-enlisted 
for  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  From  that 
time  forward  they  served  in  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Collins  participated  in  twenty-eight  engag^e- 
ments  during  his  long  term  of  service,  including  a 
number  of  the  most  notable  conflicts  of  the  war. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  for  the 
disabilities  thereby  entailed  he  now  receives  a  pen- 
sion. He  received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Mn- 
con,  Ga.,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1865,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Indiana.  After  a  week's 
visit  he  went  to  Bloomington,Ind.,for  thepurpose  of 
attending  the  State  University,  but  impaired  health, 
largely  resultant  from  his  wound,  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  studies,  and  under  these  conditions 
he  decided  to  seek  a  change  of  climate  and  scene. 
He  came  to  Montana  by  way  of  the  Missouri  river. 
making  the  trip  on  the  steamer  Luella,  arriving  at 
Fort  Benton  on  October  18,  1865.  There  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  James  Bird,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Helena.  In  the  spring  of  the  following- 
year  Mr.  Collins  bought  a  placer  claim  in  Blue 
gulch,  and  worked  the  same  for  three  months,  with 
fair  success.  He  tlien  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
and  in  1867  went  out  with  a  government  surveying 
party  under  Gen.  Meredith,  assisting  in  the  defining 
of  state  lines  and  being  with  the  corps  for  nearly 
two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1869  :\Ir.  Collins  went 
to  Thompson's  gulch,  in  Meagher  county,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  California  Mining  Com- 
pany, his  associates  being  John  Smith  and  Samuel 
Alabaugh.  The  company  continued  the  develop- 
ment of  its  claims  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  and 
secured  good  returns.  In  1882  Mr.  Collins  re- 
turned to   Montana,  entered  intd   partnership   with 
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John  Grey  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  for  two 
years  in  Pony  gulch,  near  Helena;  thereafter  lie 
continued  to  follow  placer  mining  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jefferson  City,  Helena  and  Diamond  City  until 
the  spring  of  1886,  when  he  went  to  the  Little 
Rockies,  where  he  mined  and  prospected  until  Sep- 
tember. He  then  identified  himself  with  R.  A. 
Richey  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Rocky  Point. 
Mr.  Richey  died  in  1887,  and  since  that  event  Mr. 
Collins  has  been  engaged  in  general  merchandis- 
ing, located  at  various  points  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  finally  making  a  per- 
manent location  at  Dodson,  on  March  i,  1897.  He 
has  a  well  equipped  store  and  also  acts  as  post- 
master, the  place  deriving  its  trade  from  a  wide 
radius  of  territory.  Mr.  Collins  has  a  good  ranch 
of  160  acres  at  Dodson,  having  taken  up  the  same 
as  a  homestead  in  1899,  and  the  little  hamlet  is 
located  on  his  land.  In  politics  he  has  ever  been 
an  earnest  and  active  support  to  the  Republican 
party;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  at  Minot,  N.  D.,  having  become  a  mem- 
ber in  1888.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1901,  in 
Butte  City,  Mr.  Collins  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Naomi  Beatty,  who  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
i860,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy  Beatty. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  CONNER.— This  able 
and  popular  representative  of  Cascade  county 
in  the  state  legislature  of  Montana,  comes  from 
sterling  Colonial  ancestry,  and  in  later  genera- 
tions, in  both  the  agnatic  and  maternal  lines,  have 
been  those  concerned  in  affairs  entering  promi- 
nently into  the  history  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Con- 
ner was  born  in  Waseca  county,  Minn.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1867,  the  son  of  Elias  R.  and  Sarah 
(Lilly)  Conner,  the  former  born  in  southern  In- 
diana, where  he  was  long  engaged  in  agriculture, 
being  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana, 
while  the  mother  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  her 
father  removing  to  Indiana  as  an  early  pioneer 
when  she  was  a  child  of  three  years,  there  becom- 
ing a  hunter  and  scout.  Elias  R.  Conner  left  In- 
diana in  1854  for  Minnesota,  where  he  became 
an  Indian  interpreter  for  the  government,  partici- 
pating in  various  repulsions  of  Indian  raids,  and 
although  not  present  at  the  massacre  perpetrated 
by  the  hostile  Sioux  near  New  Ulm,  was  in  equal 
peril.  He  was  in  numerous  bloody  engagements 
with  the  savages,  sometimes  with  almost  over- 
whelming odds  against  him.     His  original  Ameri- 


can ancestors  located  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
early  Colonial  days,  and  the  family  has  been  very 
prominent  in  Indiana,  where  Connersville  is  one 
of  the  places  to  perpetuate  the  family  name.  Elias 
Conner  is  now  living  in  Faulk  county,  S.  D.,  hale 
and  hearty  with  undiminished  mental  powers  at 
the   remarkable   age   of   more  than   ninety   years. 

Charles  H.  Conner  remained  on  the  Minne- 
sota homestead  until  he  had  attained  his  legal 
majority,  with  the  advantages  of  a  common  school 
education  and  the  invigorating  discipline  of  the 
farm.  Upon  starting  out  in  Hfe  he  engaged  in 
lumbering  until  1896,  operating  in  various  states. 
In  1883  he  came  to  South  Dakota,  thence,  in  1889, 
to  Oregon,  after  which  he  was  in  Utah,  Nevada 
and  Washington,  finally  engaging  in  mining  in 
northern  Montana  in  1894.  Early  in  1896  he  came 
to  Neihart,  Cascade  county,  his  present  home. 
He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  mining  in- 
dustry, having  valuable  interests  and  devoting  his 
attention  to  their  development  and  operation. 

Mr.  Conner  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  the  gift  of  which,  on  the  fusion 
ticket,  he  was  elected  in  1900  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  state  legislature.  He  is  a  man  of 
executive  force  and  business  ability,  and  is  ably 
representing  his  constituency  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, where  he  holds  membership  on  several  im- 
portant committees,  including  those  on  labor,  mines 
and  mining  and  federal  relations.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Conner  is  identified  prominently  with  the  Miners' 
Union  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. ■  In  the  former,  the  strongest  union  in  the 
state,  he  served  as  president  for  one  term,  resigning 
when  elected  for  a  second,  while  he  also  served  one 
term  as  recording,  and  two  terms  as  financial  sec- 
retary. On  November  21,  1897,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Conner  to  Miss  Carrie  Chant- 
with,  a  native  of  Norway,  where  her  father  was  an 
influential  merchant  and  landowner.  She  and  her 
sisters  came  to  America'  to  join  their  brother  in 
the  Red  river  valley  of  Dakota,  and  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Conner  was  celebrated  in  Great  Falls.  They 
have  two  children,  Sadie  M.,  who  was  born 
on  October  20,  1898,  and  Filing  C.  Conner,  born 
on   November  26,   1900. 


JOHN  F.  CONE.— The  young  man  in  Montana 
is  signally  prominent  in  both  business  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  it  is  due  in  large  measure  to  this  fact 
that  the  state  has  shown  so  virile  a  strength  and 
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has  forged  forward  with  so  prodigious  strides. 
Among  the  popular  and  representative  young  men 
of  Ravalh  county  is  John  Francis  Cone,  clerk  of 
the  district  court  at  Hamilton,  and  also  city  clerk. 

Mr.  Cone  is  a  native  of  California,  having  been 
born  in  Oakland,  on  January  22,  1876,  the  only 
child  of  Patrick  H.  and  Jennie  Cone,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  whence 
they  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  They  now 
reside  in  Hamilton,  Mont.  John  F.  Cone  secured 
his  preliminary  educational  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  pursuing  his  studies  in  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  and  Seattle,  and  finally  in  the  high  school 
at  Missoula.  After  leaving  the  high  school  Mr. 
Cone  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bitter  Root  De- 
velopment Company,  later  merged  into  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company,  at  Hamilton,  be- 
ing engaged  in  clerical  work  until  1895,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  city  in  California  and  there 
matriculated  in  St.  Mary's  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1897.  He  then  came 
again  to  Hamilton,  Mont.,  and,  after  being  for  a 
few  months  again  with  his  former  employers,  he 
engaged  in  business  for  himself  in  a  cigar  and  con- 
fectionery store,  conducting  a  successful  enterprise 
imtil  1901,  when  he  sold  it  to  assume  the  duties 
of  his  official  position.  He  has  accumulated  some 
valuable  real  estate  in  Hamilton,  including  a  good 
store  building  and  a  number  of  eligibly  located 
residence  lots,  and  he  is  one  of  the  public-spirited 
and  enthusiastic  citizens,  believing  impHcitly  in 
the  future  progress  of  his  home  city  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  advancement. 

In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Cone  has  ever 
been  stanchly  arrayed  in  support  of  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  cause  has  prompted  him  to  active  work 
in  connection  with  local  afifairs  of  a  public  nature. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  city  clerk  of  Hamilton, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  tenure  of  this  office. 
At  the  election  of  1900  he  was  the  Republican 
nominee  for  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  Ravalli 
county,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  he 
carried  every  precinct  in  the  county,  notwith- 
standing that  his  opponent  was  placed  in  can- 
didacy on  four  different  tickets.  Mr.  Cone 
is  rendering  most  efficient  service  in  this  office, 
entering  upon  its  duties  in  January,  1901.  He  is 
a  general  favorite  in  the  community,  and  this  is 
the  result  of  his  genial  personality  and  kindliness 
of  spirit  at  all  times.  Mr.  Cone  was  reared  in  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  church. 


DENJAMIN  B.  COOK,  the  efficient  and  popular 
U  chief  of  police  of  Great  Falls,  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Montana  for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
conspicuously  identified  with  its  industrial  activities. 
He  is  a  native  of  Unity.  Maine,  where  he  was  born 
on  September  7,  1849.  His  father,  Daniel  Cook, 
was  born  in  the  same  county,  of  English  parentage, 
and  was  a  house  and  ship  carpenter.  He  diedin 
Unity  in  1877.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Elizabeth  T.  Hussey,  and  she  passed  her  entire  life 
in  Waldo  county,  dying  in  Unity  in  1900.  ^  Mr. 
Cook's  maternal  grandmother.  Bertha  Chase,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Maine,  removing 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  banks  of  Winnecook 
lake,  in  Waldo  county,  and  living  to  the  age  of 
ninety-nine  years.  She  ^as  one  of  the  oldest  heirs 
to  the  famous  Chase  estate  in  England,  estimated 
at  eighteen  million  dollars,  which  has  been  in 
litigation  for  a  full  century. 

Benjamin  B.  Cook  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Unity  and  Vassalboro,  Me.,  working 
on  the  old  homestead  farm  during  the  summer 
months  and  attending  school  in  the  winters.  When 
nineteen  he  secured  employment  in  the  plow  and 
cultivator  factory  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hussey, 
at  Unity,  and  after  two  years  he  was  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a  local  store,  in  1870  he  left  Maine  and 
came  to  Gallatin  City,  Mont.,  where  for  a  few 
months  he  was  employed  in  the  first  flouring  mill 
of  the  territory.  He  then  went  to  the  Diamond 
City  mines,  where  he  worked  for  two  years.  In 
1873  Mr.  Cook,  with  his  brother,  Charles  W.,  then 
manager  of  the  McGregor  Ditch  &  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  Diamond  City,  and  of  whom  extended  men- 
tion is  made  on  another  page,  engaged  in  the  sheep 
business,  bringing  a  band  of  sheep  from  Oregon 
and  keeping  them  one  winter  in  the  Gallatin  valley, 
and  the  next  year  taking  them  to  their  ranch  of 
320  acres  in  the  Smith  river  valley.  To  the  orig- 
inal ranch  additions  have  been  made,  until  it  has 
now  2,000  acres,  and  here  Mr.  Charles  W.  Cook 
is  still  engaged  in  sheepgrowing  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  B.  F.  retiring  from  the  firm  in  1881. 

In  1883  Mr.  Cook  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Cook  Brothers  &  Clark,  and  engaged  in  sheep- 
raising  in  Judith  basin,  where  they  had  a  ranch  of 
1.000  acres,  and  ran  an  average  of  5,000  sheep.  Mr. 
Cook  continued  with  the  firm  until  1895,  but  in 
1892  he  had  established  a  furniture  and  an  un- 
dertaking business  at  Neihart,  conducting  business 
there  for  two  years  and  then  removing  to  Great 
Falls,  where  he  associated  with  his  nephew,  Wil- 
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Ham  Cook,  in  conducting  an  undertaking  business 
for  tliree  years.  From  1897  until  1900  he  was  not 
in  active  business,  and  in  May,  1900,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  office  of  chief  of  police  of 
Great  Falls,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  eligible. 
His  administration  has  been  characterized  by  ef- 
fective discipline  and  service,  while  he  is  popular 
with  his  subordinates  and  with  the  public  whose 
interests  he  serves.  Mr.  Cook  has  interests  in  rich 
silver  mines  at  Xeihart.  In  politics  he  gives  an 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
fraternally  is  a  member  of  the  lodge  and  chapter 
of  the  Masonic  order,  holding  membership  at  Unity, 
Maiiie,  while  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mandery  in  Great  Falls.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow, 
his  lodge  membership  alsq  being  in  his  native  town. 
At  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  in  1878,  Mr.  Cook  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Berry,  daugh- 
ter of  Stillman  Berry,  a  farmer  of  Waldo  county, 
Maine.  Their  only  child,  Harold,  is  nineteen  years 
of  age. 


FRANK  COOMBS.— One  of  the  alert  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  Great  Falls  whose  oper- 
ations have  had  important  influence  upon  the  sub- 
stantial upbuilding  of  the  city,  is  Frank  Coombs, 
and  he  has  attained  his  success  entirely  through  in- 
dividual effort,  without  fortuitous  aid  or  influence. 
He  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  born  on  April  26, 
1850.  His  English  parents  came  to  the  United 
States  where  the  father  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Brooklyn,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  died 
when  Frank  was  but  a  mere  child.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  until  he  was  ten  years  old.  when 
he  went  to  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  for  about  three  years 
lived  on  the  farm  of  David  Radebaugh,  doing  chores 
and  attending  school  as  occasion  permitted.  He  was 
not  yet  fourteen  when  he  gave  evidence  of  his  pa- 
triotism, in  January,  1864,  by  enlisting  as  a  private 
in  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Indiana  Infantry.  He  was  in  active  service  until 
victory  crowned  the  Union  arms,  receiving  his  hon- 
orable discharge  in  June,  1865,  and  standing  as 
one  of  the  most  youthful  veterans  of  the  great  Civd 
war.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Sherman  to  Atlanta, 
participating  in  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  later 
was  with  Gen.  Thomas  at  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
and  in  other  historic  battles,  participating  in  eleven 
different  engagements  and  receiving  a  flesh  wound 
in  t'''^  Ifft  thicrh  at  the  battle  of  Resaca. 

After  the  war  Mr.   Coombs  returned  to  Brook- 


lyn for  a  year,  going  thence,  in  1867,  to  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  where  he  served  a  three-years  appren- 
ticeship at  the  brickmason's  trade,  becoming  a 
skilled  artisan.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he  located  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  found  lucrative  em- 
ployment as  a  foreman  brickmason,  working  on 
such  important  buildings  as  the  Palace  hotel,  the 
hall  of  records  and  others  of  semi-public  order. 
He  finally  took  charge  of  the  brick  work  for  the 
San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Association,  which  was 
then  building  a  house  every  day.  This  incumbency 
he  retained  for  a  year,  after  which  he  made  his  way 
to  ^Montana,  arriving  at  Fort  Benton  on  July  30, 
1877,  and  being  there  engaged  in  contracting  and 
building  for  about  a  decade,  locating  in  Great  Falls 
in  1887  and  here  engaging  in  the  same  business. 
In  1891  he  established  the  Sun  Brick  Company,  and 
began  manufacturing  brick.  In  1897  T.  C.  King 
became  his  partner  in  this  enterprise,  which  is  now- 
conducted  as  the  Electric  Brick  Works,  all  the 
power  being  supplied  by  electricity.  The  capacity 
of  the  kilns  is  40,000  per  day,  and  the  works  are 
running  to  full  capacity  all  of  the  year.  Mr.  Coombs 
has  erected  a  large  number  of  the  most  ornate  and 
substantial  buildings  in  Great  Falls,  notable  among 
them  are  the  Cory  building.  Security  Bank,  the 
Dunn  block,  Todd  building,  opera  house,  the  Whit- 
ney school  building,  the  Nathan  block,  the  Colliiis 
&  Lipley  block,  the  Milwaukee  beer  hall,  addition 
to  Grand  Hotel,  annex  to  Park  Hotel,  the  Columbus 
Hospital,  the  Miller  &  Boa'rdman  block,  the  Minot 
building,  the  Kingsbury  block,  David  Wilson's 
building.  Tribune  building,  and  the  Hickory,  the 
Luther  and  the  ]\Iurphy-McClay  buildings,  besides 
others  of  important  character,  including  some  of  the 
most  attractive   residences. 

In  politics  Mr.  Coombs  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  served  as  alderman  of  Fort  Benton  after  the 
city  organization  was  effected,  and  has  been  a  can- 
didate for  other  offices  of  distinctive  trust,  suffer- 
ing the  defeat  that  attended  the  ticket  of  the  mi- 
nority party.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Freemasons,  in  which  he  is  a  member  of  Sheanden 
Post  Commandery  No.  14,  while  he  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Coomljs 
enjoys  an  unmistakable  popularity  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  city's  progressive  and  influential 
business  men.  His  record  of  accomplishment  stands 
greatly  to  his  credit,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  man  of  marked  sagacity  and  executive  force. 
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In  November.  1885,  Mr.  Coombs  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Laura  iMartin,  of  Arlington,  Pa., 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Pearl,  born  on  October 
6,  1886.  The  family  home  is  an  elegant  mansion  on 
Third  avenue,  north,  and  here  a  gracious  hospitality 
is  dispensed. 


OLIVER  C.  COOPER.— One  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive, enterprising  and  farseeing  business 
men  of  Montana,  Oliver  C.  Cooper,  now  in  busi- 
ness at  Hamilton  in  Ravalli  county,  was  born  on 
July  22,  1859,  at  Mount  \^ernon.  Mo.,  the  son  of 
William  H.  and  Mary  M.  (DowHne)  Cooper,  the 
former  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of 
Indiana.  The  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army  in  the  Ninth  Kansas  Volunteers,  in  which 
he  saw  active  service  during  part  of  the  struggle 
and  afterwards  worked  in  the  harness  department, 
being  in  the  army  three  and  one-half  years.  He 
belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  five 
children  in  the  family  Oliver  C.  was  the  first. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  at  Bethel,  Ore., 
and  the  Wasco  Academy  at  The  Dalles,  subse- 
quently pursuing  a  course  at  the  Portland  Busi- 
ness College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1884  and 
came  at  once  to  Montana,  locating  in  the  Bitter 
Root  valley  at  Grantsdale,  where  he  kept  books 
for  a  lumber  firm  six  months  and  then  was  mana- 
ger of  the  store  of  H.  H.  Grant  for  a  year,  when 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  store  and  as- 
sisted in  conducting  it  for  eight  years.  Selling  out 
to  his  partner  he  went  to  Hamilton  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  store  of  Adair,  AIcMurray  & 
Co.  Later  Air.  Adair  sold  his  interest  and  the 
firm  became  McI^Jurray,  Cooper  &  Grill.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  still  connected  with  the  house,  which  is 
doing  a  very  extensive  business,  enlarging  its 
operations,  adding  to  the  reputation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  town  and  rewarding  the  zeal  and  ca- 
pacity of  its  proprietors  with  good  returns. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  an  active  and  ardent  Republican, 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  potential 
in  its  management  and  much  desired  as  a  standard 
bearer.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1894 
and  filled  a  term  of  four  years,  in  which  he  exhib- 
ited legislative  qualifications  of  a  high  order  and 
served  his  people  with  distinction  and  satisfaction. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  or- 
der and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
in  both  of  which  he  has  been  verv  active  and  filled 


high  official  stations.  In  Masonry  he  has  taken 
all  the  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  thirty- 
second  and  has  also  been  the  worshipful  master  of 
his  lodge.  In  the  Odd  Fellows  he  is  past  noble 
grand  and  has  passed  the  chairs  in  the  encamp- 
ment. Mr.  Cooper  was  married  at  Grantsdale,  on 
May  29,  1887,  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Grant,  daughter 
of  H.  H.  and  Jane  M.  Grant,  his  wife  being  the 
daughter  of  his  former  partner.  They  have  had 
five  children,  of  whom  four  are  living,  OUie  M., 
Goldie,  Lysle  V.  and  Bessie.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  town,  and  like  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Cooper,  adds  much  to  the  social  Hfe 
and  enjoyment  of  the  place. 


THOMAS  COTTER,  one  of  the  progressive, 
wide-awake,  enterprising  ranchers  of  Broad- 
water county,  resides  near  Canton,  Mont.,  and 
was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  on  De- 
cember 24,  1857,  the  son  of  Patrick  Cotter,  a  na- 
tive of  County  Cork,  Ireland.  His  father,  and  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  Thomas,  was  Michael  Cot- 
ter, a  farmer  of  County  Cork.  Patrick  Cotter 
came  to  the  United  States  when  quite  young,  and 
settled  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.  Here  he 
married  Miss  Honora  Lantrey,  also  a  native  of 
County  Cork,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
with  her  father,  Joshua  Lantrey,  when  she  was  five 
years  of  age.  They  settled  in  New  York  state 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Patrick  Cotter  still  re- 
sides in  New  York,  and  all  of  his  five  sons  and 
nine  daughters  are  now^  Hving.  Thomas  Cotter 
remained  on  the  homestead  farm  until  1877,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  receiving  education 
in  the  public  schools.  He  then  turned  his  steps 
westward,  arriving  at  Canton,  Mont.,  on  June 
18,  1877.  He  engaged  m  profitable  ranching  for 
three  years  and  then  for  three  years  more  turned 
his  attention  to  the  livery  business.  Selling  this 
he  purchased  the  Tierney  ranch,  returning  to  the 
business  of  stock  and  grain  raising,  and  usual)}' 
winters  100  head  of  cattle  and  horsea 

In  1881  Mr.  Cotter's  brothers,  John  J.  and 
Charles  P.,  came  to  Montana.  The  former  is  now 
street  commissioner  of  Butte.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  His  sister,  Helen, 
is  now  Mrs.  P.  W.  Murray,  also  profitably  engaged 
in  business  in  Butte.  On  May  8,  1884,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter was  married  to  Miss  Rose  Durnen,  daughter  of 
Thomas    Durnen,    of   Winston.      They    have    had 
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seven  children,  Charles,  now  attending  the  ex- 
cellent training  school  at  Townsend ;  Rose  Lillian, 
deceased :  William,  also  at  the  training  school ; 
John,  Mary,  both  at  public  school,  and  Thomas 
Francis.  During  his  residence  in  the  young  com- 
monwealth of  Montana,  in  which  he  has  made  a 
prosperous  home  for  his  interesting  family,  Mr. 
Cotter  has  won  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  hold 
him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  he  is  known  and 
acknowledged  as  a  man  of  sound  business  judg- 
ment and  the  highest  personal  character. 


q^HOMAS  O'HANLON.— When,  on  February 
1  15,  1898,  the  big  and  sympathetic  heart  of  the 
pleasing  subject  of  this  review  ceased  to  beat,  it 
was  said  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  "one  of 
the  best  and  brightest,  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  men  in  Montana  was  lost  to  her 
forever,"  for  he  was  honored  and  respected, 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  classes  of  men  for  the 
nobility,  generosity,  progressiveness  and  courtli- 
ness of  his  nature,  the  usefulness  of  his  life  and  the 
force  of  his  high  example. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon  was  born  at  Prospect  Lodge, 
Cream  Point,  County  Clare,  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1845.  His  parents  were  John  and  Ellen 
(Kendall)  O'Hanlon,  who  lived  and  died  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  father  was  a  prosperous  landhold- 
er and  farmer.  They  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Thomas  and  his  brother  Henry  J.  be- 
came citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  brother 
is  now  manager  and  administrator  of  our  subject's 
estate.  Thomas  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  native  land,  and  in  1868  immigrated 
to  the  United  States,  stopping  first  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  oiifice  of  the 
Sioux  City  Gazette  for  some  months.  In  1869  he 
came  to  Montana,  being  sent  to  Fort  Peck  by 
Durfee  &  Peck,  Indian  traders  at  that  point.  Sev- 
eral years  later  he  received  an  appointment  as 
post-trader  at  Fort  Belknap,  where  he  remained 
until  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  was  built 
through  the  territory,  when  he  started  the  town  of 
Chinook  and  embarked  on  a  commercial  career 
of  magnitude  and  importance.  In  addition  to  his 
business  at  this  point,  he  was  extensively  inter- 
ested in  cattle  and  ranch  property  and  mines.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Landusky 
district  mines  in  the  Little  Rocky  mountains,  in- 
vesting a  large  amount  of  money  in  developing 


them.  He  opened  the  first  store  in  Chinook,  and 
was  a  large  holder  of  real  estate  in  the  town  and 
the  Milk  river  valley,  working  actively  in  connec- 
tion with  J.  J.  Hill  in  developing  and  building  up 
this  section  of  the  state.  During  the  gold  excite- 
ment in  the  Little  Rockies  he  opened  a  branch 
store  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  and  con- 
ducted it  successfully  for  some  time. 

Thus  his  active  mind  was  always  busy  with 
schemes  and  enterprises  for  the  advancement  of 
his  section  and  the  service  and  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  At  his  death  he  left  two  sons :  Thomas 
J.  and  Henry.  Thomas  J.  enHsted  August  15, 
1899,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Company  B,  Thirtyr 
sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Philippines,  and  during  his  service  was 
in  six  engagements,  among  them  those  at  Bam- 
bon,  Mengaterem  and  Porae  on  the  island  of 
Luzon.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
March  16,  1901,  with  the  rank  of  first  sergeant, 
which  he  had  earned  by  meritorious  conduct  and 
gallantry.  His  brother  Henry  is  a  student  at 
Notre  Dame  University  in   Indiana. 


pHARLES  COTTLE,  although  by  birth  an 
v^  lowan,  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  far  west,  prmcipally  in  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia and  Montana.  He  is  a  native  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  born  on  September  15,  1845,  the  son  of 
Royal  and  Sarah  (Parker)  Cottle,  natives  of  Charles 
county,  Mo.,  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children. 
With  a  party  of  100  emigrants  the  father  crossed 
the  plains  in  1847,  two  years  prior  to  the  great 
hegira  of  the  'forty-niners,  and  engaged  for  a 
time  in  the  saw  and  gristmill  business  in  Oregon. 
With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  he  im- 
mediately removed  there  and  opened  a  store  in 
Sacramento,  but  continued  to  vibrate  between  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon  until  1857,  when  he  located 
with  his  family  at  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  county. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  San  Benito  county, 
where  for  awhile  he  was  interested  in  stockraising, 
but  later  went  back  to  the  Willows,  near  San  Jose, 
which  was  a  very  valuable  piece  of  property.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Charles  Cottle  was  educated  in  Oregon  and 
accompanied  the  family  to  California  in  1857, 
remaining  there  until  1863.  He  then  returned  to 
Oregon  and  began  making  trips  between  that  ter- 
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ritory  and  Idaho  driving  stock,  and  during  this 
period  he  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  death 
at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians.  In  one  of  these 
encounters  he  was  struck  in  the  cheek  by  an  arrow, 
causing  an  extremely  painful  wound  and  necessi- 
tating the  removal  of  several  teeth.  At  various 
times  he  found  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  victims 
of  the  savages.  Nearly  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Canyon  City,  in  eastern  Oregon,  three 
3^ears  of  which  period  he  was  employed  in  driv- 
ing cattle  between  that  place  and  Winnemucca, 
Nev.,  a  very  dangerous  employment,  owing  to 
the  malignance  of  the  Bannack,  Snake  and  Piute 
Indians.  During  that  memorable  reign  of  terror 
hundreds  of  cattle  and  quite  a  large  number  of 
men  were  killed.  In  1880  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment rounded  up  the  Piutes  and  Snakes  and 
transported  them  to  the  Yakima  reservation,  Mr. 
Cottle  being  one  of  the  party  accompanying  them 
to  their  destination.  When  he  arrived  in  Montana 
in  1881,  he  entered  the  employment  of  Briggs  & 
Ellis,  and  the  year  following  he  had  charge  of  the 
extensive  ranch  and  cattle  interests  of  W.  D. 
Ellis,  which  were  extensive.  Here  he  remained 
eight  years  and  then  went  on  to  the  Boulder  river 
in  Sweet  Grass  county,  where  he  secured  300 
acres  of  land  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business 
on  his  own  account.  The  greater  portion  of  his 
property  is  well  irrigated  and  he  raises  fine  crops 
of  timothy  hay  and  alfalfa. 


q^HOMAS  COURCHENE.— The  gentleman 
1  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  has  had 
a  singularly  interesting  career,  has  been  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  the  wild  life  of  the  plains  and 
mountain  fastnesses,  participated  in  numerous  bat- 
tles with  the  Indians  of  the  great  northwest,  acted 
as  scout  and  guide  in  connection  with  several  of 
the  United  States  government's  military  posts 
on  the  frontier,  and  met  with  many  thrilling  ad- 
ventures and  narrow  escapes,  becoming  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Indian  character  and  customs,  and 
is  an  excellent  type  of  the  true  frontiersman. 
He  is  now  a  successful  stockgrower  and  business 
man  of  Valley  county.  Mr.  Courchene  comes  of 
French  lineage,  and  the  name  as  here  entered  is 
ihe  original  Gaelic  form  of  spelling,  but  many  ye?.rs 
ago  to  correspond  with  the  pronunciation  given 
by  the  English,  the  orthography  was  changed  to 
Gushing,   and-  it   is   as    Gushing   that   he   is    gen- 


erally known.  Mr.  Courchene  was  born  at  La 
Bale  du  Febore,  or  St.  Antoine  de  la  Baie,  in 
County  Yamaska,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  on  March  18, 
1 85 1,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Henriette  (Manseau) 
Courchene,  natives  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
where  the  father  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  farming,  though  he  was  for  a  time  a  farmer 
in  Massachusetts.  He  died  in  his  native  province 
in  1875,  his  wife  having  passed  away  in  1869. 

Thomas  Courchene  was  educated  in  St.  David's 
school,  Quebec,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  whither  he  accompanied  his  parents 
in  1859.  In  the  spring  of  1869  Mr.  Courchene 
went  to  Rulo,  Richardson  county.  Neb.,  re- 
mained a  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1870  jour- 
neyed to  Fort  Buford,  S.  D.,  and  he  made  that 
post  his  headquarters  for  many  years.  For  a  time 
he  was  clerk  in  the  post  trader's  store  and  later 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Durfee  &  Peck  Fur 
Company.  In  the  fall  of  1870  his  party  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  at  Poplar  creek,  while  at- 
tempting to  reach  Fort  Peck,  and  in  the  engage- 
ment he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and 
was  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  at  Fort  Bu- 
ford. During  the  summer  of  1871  he  was  en- 
gaged in  scouting  for  Col.  Gilbert,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  and  in  the  spring  ot  1872  he 
went  to  trade  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  and 
on  Frenchman's  creek  in  Montana,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Durfee  &  Peck  Fur  Company,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  he  traded  on  his  own  account 
at  Fort  Peck.  In  the  winter  of  1872  he  was 
again  on  a  trading  expedition  for  the  fur  company, 
and  in  one  of  three  Indian  fights  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated he  received  another  severe  wound.  In  the 
summer  of  1873  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Jack 
Simmons  at  Fort  Peck,  spending  the  winter  at 
Fort  Buford.  In  the  spring  he  went  to  Standing 
Rock,  where  he  remained  until  1875,  and  for  a 
year  he  was  engaged  in  scouting  for  Gen.  Custer 
from  Fort  Lincoln,  S.  D.  He  passed  the  summer 
of  1876  in  the  Black  Hills,  taking  part  in  another 
fierce  fight  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the  fall  he 
returned  to  Fort  Buford,  where  Gen.  Miles  en- 
gaged his  services  as  guide,  scout  and  interpreter, 
as  which  he  served  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1878 
Mr.  Courchene  located  a  ranch  at  Cusick  Springs, 
near  the  Missouri  river  and  forty  miles  southeast 
of  Fort  Buford,  and  in  the  summer  of  1879  was 
guide  for  a  cattle  outfit,  taking  it  into  Canada 
and  he  gave  up  his  ranch  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

He   passed  the  winter  on   the  ranch  of  John 
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Culbertson,  near  the  present  town  of  Culbertson, 
Valley  county,  Mont.,  and  in  the  spring  established 
a  toll  ferry  at  Fort  Buford,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr  Courchene 
took  up  family  (Indian)  allotment  land  one  and 
one-half  miles  east  of  Culbertson,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1888  he  filed  on  a  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres,  which  now  embraces  the  growing  town 
just  named.  He  was  the  founder  of  Culbertson 
and  is  still  owner  of  the  townsite,  which  com- 
prises eighty  acres,  and  was  surveyed  and  platted 
in  the  fall  of  1899.  He  still  retains  his  fine  ranch 
property  near  the  town  and  also  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  stockyards  at  Culbertson,  which  is  now 
an  important  shipping  point.  He  also  owns  a  fine 
cattle  and  horse  ranch  on  Wolf  creek,  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Culbertson,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  prosperous  citizens  of  Valley  county. 
In  politics  he  accords  allegiance  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  of  a  local  nature.  On  January  7,  1885, 
Mr.  Courchene  was  married  to  an  Indian  woman 
of  the  Sioux  tribe,  who  died  at  Culbertson  in 
1891,  leaving  three  children,  Thomas  Manseau,  Al- 
fred and  Daniel.  On  January  17,  1894,  he  married 
his  present  wife,  who  is  Hkewise  of  the  Sioux  tribe, 
and  was  born  at  Yankton,  S.  D.  They  have  two 
children,  Ruby  and  Peter. 

"While  Mr.  Courchene  was  acting  as  scout  for 
Gen.  Miles,  at  one  particular  time  his  services 
in  all  probability  saved  the  command  of  350  men 
at  Cedar  creek,  Mont.,  from  the  fate  of  Gen. 
Custer.  Before  the  troops  met  the  Indians,  and 
when  they  were  about  one  mile  apart,  Mr.  Cour- 
chene was  sent  out  alone  to  arrange  for  a  coun- 
cil. The  arrangements  he  made  were  these :  The 
commands  were  to  remain  a  mile  apart  and  all 
of  the  officers  were  to  meet  in  the  center  without 
arms.  He  returned  and  informed  Gen.  Miles  what 
he  had  done  and  he  approved  of  it.  Mr.  Cour- 
chene says :  'The  Indians  I  saw  meant  mis- 
chief.' Many  of  the  same  Indians  were  there 
as  were  at  the  Custer  fight,  a  number  of  them 
wearing  full  uniforms  of  the  Seventh  United  States 
Cavalry,  as  well  as  having  in  their  possession 
their  sabers,  guidons,  flags,  etc.  The  intention  of  the 
Indians,  as  told  Mr.  Courchene  by  John  Bourger, 
a  half-breed  Sioux,  then  an  outlaw  and  now  dead, 
at  a  later  period,  was  to  up  with  the  troops  and 
when  a  good  opportunity  occurred  to  hammer 
the  troops  on  the  head.  Mr.  Courchene  saw  that 
they  did  not  maintain  the  condition  of  the  agree- 


ment to  keep  apart,  but  commenced  to  mingle 
with  the  troops,  begging  tobacco,  matches,  etc., 
as  a  pretext  to  close  in  with  them.  This  the 
officers  encouraged,  not  suspecting  danger.  Mr. 
Courchene  first  protested  and  remonstrated  with 
the  Indians,  but  to  no  avail,  they  replying  that  it 
was  all  right,  that  their  intentions  were  friendly. 
At  last  when  fully  600  Sioux  had  mingled  with 
the  350  whites  Mr.  Courchene  rode  up  to  Gen. 
Miles  and  informed  him  of  his  suspicions  of  in- 
tended massacre,  and  the  General  ordered  his 
bugler  to  sound  an  alarm.  The  officers  and  men 
then  formed  into  line,  the  artillery  prepared  for 
action,  and  the  men  began  to  throw  entrenchments. 
The  Indians  were  foiled  and  had  to  go.  There 
was  a  so-called  council,  but  it  was  a  farce.  The 
plan  was  well  conceived.  To  allay  suspicion,  they 
had  held  a  farcical  council  on  the  previous  even- 
ing and  mingled  with  the  troops  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  thought  they  had  fully  prepared  the  way 
for  a  complete  destruction  of  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims. At  this  time  Mr.  Courchene  was  off  on  a 
scouting  duty.  The  half-breed's  statement  to  Mr. 
Courchene  was  later  corroborated.  How  the 
Sioux  war  ended  is  another  story,  too  long  to 
detail  here.  A  number  of  the  officers  personally 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Courchene  and 
told  him  that  he  had  undonbtedl}-  saved  the  lives 
of  the  whole  command." 


WILLIAM  T.  CRESAP.— A  native  of  ".Afy 
Maryland,"  where  he  was  born  August  28, 
1843,  a  descendant  of  a  house  long  established  in 
that  eood  old  commonwealth  and  with  an  honor- 
able record  in  her  history  in  peace  and  war,  Wil- 
liam T.  Cresap  had  all  the  incentives  to  good  citi- 
zei"=hip  and  useful  industry  that  can  come  from 
birth  and  training.  His  father,  Michael  Cresap, 
was  a  prosperous  and  influential  hotel  keeper  of  the 
old  style,  on  the  national  turnpike  between  Balti- 
more and  Wheeling,  when  the  public  house  was  the 
rallying  point  of  the  neighborhood  where  all  ques- 
tions of  statecraft,  local  politics,  great  and  small 
business  and  social  afifairs  were  discussed  and  for 
the  n^nst  part  settled,  so  far  as  the  community  w;is 
conremed.  In  this  way  the  son  was  brou"-ht  into 
close  contact  with  all  manner  of  men,  and  was 
learrin-T  the  different  phases  and  developments  of 
human     nature     even    from     his     childhood.      His 
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mother,  Sarah  (Hoblitzell)  Cresap,  was  also  the 
descendant  of  an  old  Maryland  family  of  the  mid- 
dle class ;  prosperous  farmers  for  generations,  with 
true  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  sterling 
manhood  which  it  begets.  Both-  parents  were 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  faith 
they  died,  the  father  in  1882  and  the  mother  in 
1898,  at  very  advanced  ages. 

Mr.  Cresap  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
district  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  he  was 
hired  to  a  farmer,  working  for  $8.00  per  month  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  in  partnership  with  his  father 
taking  charge  of  the  farm  and  conducting  it  for  six 
years  with  gratifying  success.  He  then  concluded 
to  take  his  chances  in  the  far  west;  and  leaving 
Kentucky,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see  the  country, 
he  crossed  the  plains  with  an  emigrant  train  and 
located  at  Alder  gulch,  Mont.,  where  he  devoted 
one  year's  time  to  work  in  the  mines  for  wages, 
and  then  moved  to  Helena.  There  he  secured  a 
freighting  outfit  and  conducted  it  with  profit  until 
1869.  He  then  went  to  Oregon,  purchased  a  drove 
of  horses  and  returning  with  them  to  Helena  sold 
out  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  placer  mines.  These 
he  sold  out  in  a  short  time  and  again  engaged  m 
freighting  from  all  points,  continuing  in  the  business 
until  1880,  when  he  entered  into  partnership  witii 
Charles  Turner  and  began  operations  in  handling 
sheep  on  a  large  scale.  They  followed  this  pre- 
carious traffic  for  seven  years,  sometimes  on  the 
mountain  tops  of  prosperity  and  again  in  the  depths 
of  adversity ;  but  gradually  losing  ground,  owing 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  seasons  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market.  In  1887  they  found  themselves 
practically  bankrupt  and  quit  the  business.  Mr. 
Cresap  then  conducted  a  stage  house  at  Cora  for 
nineteen  \-ears,  and  by  industry  and  care  won  back 
much  of  what  he  had  lost,  and  was  able  to  stand . 
erect  once  more.  He  decided  to  return  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  fathers,  and  took  up  a  homestead 
and  a  desert  claim.  To  the  improvement  of  these 
and  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  for  market 
he  has  since  devoted  his  time  and  energies,  and 
has  prospered  abundantly.  In  politics  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  not  an  active  partisan,  preferring  the 
quiet  and  regularity  of  his  rural  life  to  the  turmoil 
and  exactions  of  political  strife.  He  does  not, 
however,  withhold  from  his  party  the  service  he 
can  render  as  a  modest  member  of  its  rank  and 
file.  And  to  every  public  enterprise  in  his  com- 
munity he  gives  his  share  of  assistance  in  counsel 
and  in  more  substantial  aid. 


ELMER  E.  CRAWFORD.— Organizer  and  man- 
ager, directing  force  and  chief  inspiration  uf 
the  Bloomington  Land  &  Livestock  Company,  at 
Shawmut,  Meagher  county,  Mont.,  an  enterprise  of 
imposing  magnitude  that  he  has  built  up  from 
almost  nothing  by  his  energy  and  skill,  Elmer  E. 
Crawford  is  an  impressive  illustration  of  what  is 
possible  to  industry  intelligently  applied  in  this 
great  northwest.  He  was  born  October  17,  1861. 
at  Cumberland,  ]Md.,  a  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
( Hinkle )  Crawford,  the  former  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  latter  of  Maryland.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  in  Maryland  until  1864,  when  he 
removed  to  Illinois  and  Hved  for  ten  years  it 
Ottawa,  then  removed  to  Normal,  a  suburb  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  live- 
stock and  butchering  business.  Mr.  Crawford 
passed  his  school  days  in  Ottawa  and  Normal,  and 
after  leaving  school  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  business  until  the  fall  of  1880,  when  he  came 
to  ]Montana  and  located  in  Helena,  where  he  had  an 
elder  brother,  Asbury,  engaged  in  floriculture  and 
market  gardening.  He  went  into  his  brother's  em- 
ploy and  remained  eight  months ;  then  went  to  work 
at  carpentering,  spending  the  summer  in  Butte. 
In  the  fall  he  returned  to  Helena  and  fomied  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  which  continued  until 
1883,  when  in  company  with  another  brother, 
George  S.,  he  located  his  present  ranch  and  settled 
thereon,  located  about  half  way  between  Harlowton 
and  Lavina.  They  continued  to  conduct  a  flourish- 
ing business  here  until  1897,  when  they  formed  the 
outfit  into  a  joint  stock  company,  known  as  the 
Bloomington  Land  &  Livestock  Company.  Ow- 
ing to  ill  health  George  disposed  of  his  interest  and 
retired,  now  being  at  Kendall  and  interested  in 
mining  in  which  he  has  a  particularly  bright  out- 
look, his  brother  Elmer  taking  the  position  of  gen- 
eral manager  and  resident  representative  of  the 
company  in  conducting  the  ranch.  In  1893-4  the 
brothers  bought  $50,000  worth  of  cattle,  but  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  for  which  they  were 
not  then  prepared  as  now,  and  also  to  the  financial 
panic,  they  were  heavy  losers.  The  Bloomington 
Land  and  Livestock  Company  owns  30,000  acres 
of  land,  and  it  has  10,000  acres  under  lease.  It 
usually  has  from  2,000  to  3,000  well  bred  cattle. 
Herefords  being  the  favorite,  and  during  the  past 
two  years  the  company  has  taken  the  prizes  at 
Chicago  in  competition  with  other  western  feeder.^. 
It  has  1,500  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  and  cuU 
tivation,  and  raises  large  crops  of  hay,  alfalfa  an<l 
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grain,  having  5,000  bushels  of  grain  in  igor.  The 
property  has  been  selected  with  a  view  to  water  and 
shelter,  and  is  probably  as  good  for  the  stock  busi- 
ness as  can  be  found  in  the  state.  It  is  improved 
with  excellent  buildings  and  all  the  appliances  us- 
ually found  in  a  first  class  stock  outfit.  The  com- 
pany also  has  a  band  of  fine  Norman  horses. 

In  June,  1887,  Mr.  Crawford  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Georgia  B.  Broderick,  a  native  of 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of  Dwight  Brod- 
erick, a  prominent  contractor  and  builder  now  lo- 
cated at  Wilton  Center,  111.  Their  children  are: 
Dwight  E.,  Bertha  W.,  Howard  B.  and  Dorothy  H. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  the  postmaster  at  Shawmut  and  is 
most  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  community, 
and  with  all  with  whom  he  may  have  business  or 
social  relations. 


JAMES  M.  CROFT.— This  gentleman,  the 
J  treasurer  of  Fergus  county,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  able  and  progressive  citizens  of  this 
section  of  the  state.  He  is  a  native  of  Waterbury, 
New  Haven  county.  Conn.,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1858,  a  son  of  Edward 
and  Martha  (Packard)  Croft,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  the  latter  in 
Ashfield,.  Mass.,  both  of  old  New  England  families. 
Edward  Croft  was  a  machinist,  was  superintend- 
ent of  large  manufactories  at  different  times,  and 
in  politics  was  a  stanch  Republican.  He  died  on 
February  6,  1885.  His  wife  was  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  church,  and  was  called  from 
earth  on  the  24th  of  November,  1872.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Croft  had  five  childreUj^  all  now  liv- 
ing except  Margaret,  who  died  in  1888.  The 
survivors  are  James  M.,  Marian,  Edward  and 
Martha. 

James  M.  Croft  received  a  public  and  high  school 
education.  Leaving  school  when  seventeen  he  se- 
cured a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  establishment 
in  Waterbury,  and  followed  this  line  of  occupation 
for  six  years.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  came  to 
Montana  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Dearborn 
Sheep  Company,  on  the  Sun  river,  until  the  spring 
of  1882,  when  he  came  to  the  Judith  basin,  and, 
in  partnership  with  Ben  Maltby  and  N.  E.  Met- 
calf,  located  lands  near  Stanford,  and  here  they 
have  since  conducted  sheep  raising  upon  a  quite 
extensive  scale.  They  control  1,300  acres  of  land 
and  are  numbered  among  the  leading  ranchmen  nf 
this  section. 


In  1898  James  M.  Croft  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Spanish-American  war,  in  Company  I,  First 
Montana  Regiment,  which  he  accompanied  to  the 
Philippines.  He  was  in  active  service  at  Manila 
until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  17th  of  October,  1899.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  also  identified  with  the  blue  lodge 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World. 

In  politics  Mr.  Croft  has  ever  been  an  unwaver- 
ing Republican,  and  an  active  worker  in  its  cause. 
In  1894  he  was  elected  assessor  of  Fergus  county 
and  was  chosen  his  own  successor  in  1896,  while 
at  the  election  in  November,  1900,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  county,  in  which  he  is  giving  an 
efficient  and  discriminating  service.  He  made  his 
residence  in  Lewistown  upon  asuming  the  duties 
of  this  position. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1889,  Mr.  Croft  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Capewell  Shelly, 
who  was  born  in  Stafifordshire,  England,  the 
daughter  of  George  Shelly.  Mr.  Shelly  was  long 
connected  with  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  his  death  occurring  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.  Mrs.  Croft  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1894, 
leaving  three  children — Margaret,  Miriam  and 
James  S.  She  was  a  member  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  a 
woman  whose  gentle  grace  of  character  endeared 
her  to  a  large  circle  ol  friends. 


WM.  CRISP,  whose  death  occasioned  universal 
regret  in  this  community,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  ranchmen  of  Montana.  He  was  the 
scion  of  two  old  North  Carolina  families,  but  him- 
self a  native  of  Monroe  county,  Tenn.,  where  he 
was  born  January  10,  1822.  His  parents  were  Abel 
and  Polly  Ann  (Porter)  Crisp,  both  born  and  reared 
in  Burke  county,  N.  C.  The  father  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  and  had  many  changes  of  location  in 
his  time.  W.  M.  Crisp  remained  in  the  south  until 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  attending  school  as  he 
liad  opportunity,  and  working  on  the  farm  with 
his  father.  In  1834  he  accompanied  the  family  to 
Indiana  and  later  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
imtil  1864.  He  then  made  the  momentous  and  dan- 
12,'erous  trip  to  Montana,  traveling  by  way  of  the 
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Missouri  river  and  arriving  at  Virginia  City  on 
June  ID,  1864.  He  at  once  went  to  Brown's  gulch, 
and  after  a  short  experience  in  mining  removed  10 
Red  Mountain  City.  There  he  struck  a  very  rich 
lead  which  subsequently  became  known  as  the 
"Only  Chance,"  from  which  he  took  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metal,  working  it  profitably  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  the  fall  of  1870  ;\Ir.  Crisp 
took  up  a  homestead  on  the  South  Boulder,  which 
he  largely  increased  by  subsequent  purchases,  and 
here  he  made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  farm- 
ing it  skillfully  and  raising  excellent  crops  of  hay, 
grain,  potatoes  and  other  agricultural  products,  and 
also  raising  numbers  of  fine  cattle  and  horses,  us- 
ually wintering  some  200  head. 

On  October  9,  1852,  Mr.  Crisp  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  India  Ann  Kelvin,  a  native  of 
Brown  county,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Kel- 
vin, a  prosperous  farmer  of  that  county.  Airs. 
Crisp  survives  him  and  enjoys  the  same  exalted  de- 
gree of  respect  and  esteem  in  the  community  that 
was  his  in  life  and  added  so  much  to  his  happiness. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Crisp  was  a  Master 
Mason,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
the  members  of  the  order.  Although  deeply  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs  he  was  never  a  witness  in 
a  court  or  served  on  any  kind  of  a  jury,  such  duties 
being"  very  distasteful  to  him.  This  good,  useful 
and  upright  man  is  a  pleasing  theme  over  which 
the  pen  of  the  biographer  fain  would  linger.  His 
life  was  a  stimulus  to  generous  endeavor  in  others, 
and  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  close  examination 
and  diligent  imitation.  The  influences  of  such  men 
does  not  end  with  their  lives.  It  is  a  vital  force 
which  survives  their  mortal  frames  and  goes  on 
multiplyini;-  in  goodness  and  usefulness. 


PROF.  W.  L.  CRONK,  principal  of  the  ex- 
cellent training  school  of  Townsend,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  United  Workmen,  in 
which  he  has  held  important  official  positions,  was 
born  at  Bunker  Hdl,  Ind.,  on  July  5,  1856.  He 
is  the  only  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Long) 
Cronk,  both  natives  of  Indiana.  Henry  Cronk 
was  killed  during  the  Civil  war,  but  his  family  have 
never  secured  reliable  details  regarding  the  time 
or  place  of  his  death.  In  September,  1867,  Mrs. 
Cronk  removed  with  her  young  son  to  Atchison, 
Kan.,  where  they  resided  until  1873.  when  they 
went  to  Lawrence  and  later  to  Chanute,  in  Neosha 


county.  Prof.  Cronk  here  received  educational 
advantages  of  the  public  schools,  but,  always 
of  a  studious  disposition,  he  aspired  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced course,  and  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  eminent  for  its  scholas- 
tic advantages,  and  from  this  noted  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  1873.  For  seven  years  after  his 
graduation  he  was  a  commercial  traveler  and  col- 
lector for  the  wholesale  house  of  H.  B.  Treat  & 
Co.,  of  Atchison,  Kan. 

In  1890  he  took  charge  of  the  office  of  the  Ne- 
osha county  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  two  years.  Coming  then  to  Montana  in  1892, 
he  located  at  Townsend,  becoming  the  principal 
of  its  public  schools.  This  position  he  held  with 
marked  ability  for  two  years,  leaving  then  to 
accept  the  same  position  in  the  schools  of  Castle, 
Aleagher  county,  in  which  he  remained  three  years. 
He  had  previously  wedded  with  Julia  May  Cole', 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Cole,  of  Chanute,  Kan.  Their 
three  children  are  Opal,  Ruth  and  Clyde. 

The  desire  to  complete  a  law  course  was  still 
strong  within  him.  Accordingly  he  returned  to 
Kansas,  and,  after  consultation  with  his  family, 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  trip  by  private  con- 
veyance, and  in  this  manner  the  family  began  the 
long  but  highly  enjoyable  journey  of  nearly  1,800 
miles  and  of  over  two  months  duration.  The 
weather  was  pleasant  and  they  added  much  to  the 
excitement  of  the  trip  by  fishing  and  shooting. 

On  September  5,  1897,  Prof.  Cronk  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  As 
he  had  previously  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  law,  he  having  heretofore  assiduously  continued 
his  reading  for  three  years,  he  was  enabled  to  take 
his  degree  after  one  year's  study  m  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  technical  branches  of  the  course.  The 
family  then  returned  'to  Townsend,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  successfully  for  one  year,  then,  at  the  urg- 
ent solicitation  of  the  most  influential  citizens, 
he  opened  the  Townsend  Training  School.  Up 
to  this  time  the  children  of  that  city,  after  passing 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  schools,  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  locaHties  for  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches.  Prof.  Cronk  opened  his 
school  on  October  23,  1899,  with  eighteen  pupils. 
On  September  19,  1900,  the  second  term  of  this 
valuable  educational  institution  opened  with  a  class 
of  fifty-three  pupils.  The  school  opened  with  a 
much  larger  enrollment  the  second  year,  Mr. 
H.  Record,  of  Thayer,  Kan.,  a  former  pupil  of 
Prof.  Cronk's,  becoming  a  partner  in  the  work. 
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Prospects  for  the  coming  school  year  are  excep- 
tionally bright.  The  courses  for  the  connng  year 
are  common  school,  high  school,  normal,  business, 
select,  training  and  musical.  Board  and  liv- 
ing expenses  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
This  school  is  turning  out  some  of  the  brightest 
and  best  young  teachers  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
competent  persons  from  the  other  departments. 
The  training  school  has  been  furnishing  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  common  school  graduates 
of  Broadwater  county.  Prof.  Cronk  stands  high 
m  educational  circles  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  state,  while 
the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  wins 
hearty  recognition  and  support. 


HOWARD  CROSBY,  assistant  postmaster  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  for  many  years  been 
prominent  in  the  business  aiifairs  of  that  cit} ,  an'! 
ihroughout  the  state  he  is  widely  known.  As 
county  clerk  and  ex-officio  recorder  of  Cascade 
county,  and  in  numerous  other  positions  of  trust 
he  has  rendered  most  efficient  service.  He  come.s 
from  one  of  the  oldest  Colonial  families  in  Amer- 
ica, and  was  born  in  New  York  city,  on  July  i, 
1853.  He  is  a  direct  descendant  in  the  eighth  gen- 
eration of  Simon  and  Ann  Crosby,  who  sailed  from 
England  on  the  good  ship  Susan  and  Ellen,  in 
April,  1635.  Locating  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  they 
soon  became  large  landholders  and  prominent  in 
the  colony.  They  had  three  sons :  Thomas,  born 
in  1635,  Simon  in  1637  and  Joseph  in  1639,  and 
within  a  year  from  the  birth  of  Joseph  his  father 
closed  his  earthly  career. 

Howard  Crosby  descends  from  Thomas,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sons,  who  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1653  and  was  a  Congregational  minister, 
l^reaching  for  many  years  at  Eastham,  Mass.,  and 
dying  in  Boston,  on  June  13,  1702.  He  married 
a  Brackett,  and  had  a  son  John,  born  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1670,  and  died  on  May  25,  1714.  The  dis- 
tinguished Thomas  Brackett  Reed  is  a  descend- 
ant through  Sarah  Brackett.  John  Crosby's  son 
David,  born  on  April  13,  1709,  and  married  on 
June  19,  1735,  to  Rebecca  Hopkins.  He  removed 
from  Eastham,  Mass.,  to  Southeast,  N.  Y.,  in  1750, 
and  died  there  on  February  25,  1788.  His  son 
David,  born  on  September  6,  1737,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1816.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Bethia  Hopkins,  died  on  July  2,  1776,  at  the  age  of 


forty-one.  Their  son,  Peter  Crosby,  Howard's 
grandfather,  was  born  in  Southeast,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  4,  1763,  and  married  Ruth  Waring  on 
January  25,  1783.  He  was  sherif?  of  Putnam 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  1814  and  1815.  and  his 
death  occurred  on  November  9,  1831,  and  that  of 
his  wife  on  July  31,  1830.  Peter  Crosby,  the 
youngest  of  their  eleven  children,  was  born  in 
Southeast,  N.  Y.,  on  November  26,  1807,  and  on 
March  4,  1850,  he  married  Elizabeth  Petty,  of 
Southampton,  L.  I.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  jewelry  business  in  New  York  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  until  he  was  twenty-one.  His  wife 
died  on  August  10,  1861,  when  she  was  thirty-one 
years  old  and  her  husband  survived  her  until 
November,  1878.  Their  two  children  were  How- 
ard and  George,  born  on  March  20,  1855. 

After  an  academic  course  at  Union  Hall  Acad- 
emy at  Jamaica  on  Long  Island,  and  from  1870 
to  1881  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  He 
was  then  appointed  vice  consul  to  Bogota,  South 
America,  holding  the  position  about  a  year,  and 
later  the  consul,  W.  W.  Randall,  and  Mr.  Crosby 
were  partners  in  a  street  railway  franchise  in 
Bogota.  Mr.  Crosby  went  to  New  York,  placed 
the  franchise  on  a  secure  foundation  and  then 
made  three  visits  to  Europe,  placing  the  stock  of 
the  company  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  While  in  South  America  Messrs. 
Crosby  and  Randall  purchased  from  an  old  anti- 
quarian a  unique  collection  of  Indian  curios,  which 
he  had  spent  twenty  years  in  gathering.  It  con- 
sisted of  images  wrought  in  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per, and  a  large  number  of  copper  medallions, 
coins  and  other  articles,  which  had  long  been 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  man.  They  first  took 
this  collection  for  sale  to  the  New  York  museum, 
thence  to  Berlin,  \^ienna  and  Paris,  but  in  all 
of  these  cities  the  prospective  purchasers  desired 
to  make  a  selection  therefrom,  and  this  the  owners 
would  not  permit.  Finally  they  sold  the  entire  col- 
lection in  London  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  British  museum,  to  which  institution  he 
presented  the  collection,  for  which  he  paid  $40,000. 

Mr.  Crosby  came  to  Helena  in  the  spring  of 
1886  and  soon  went  to  Great  Falls.  At  Big  or 
Lower  Falls  he  located  a  tract  of  land,  which  he 
sold  a  year  and  a  half  later  and,  returning  to  Great 
Falls,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  deputy 
county  clerk  and  recorder.  He  served  a  year  with 
fidelity  and  accuracy,  and  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  to  the  same  office  in    1889.     Mr. 
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Crosby  served  two  terms  as  clerk  and  recorder, 
one  term  of  two  and  one  of  three  years,  retiring 
from  office  in  1895.  Having  served  during  one 
session  as  enrolling  clerk  in  the  Montana  legis- 
lature, in  1896  he  was  made  deputy  assessor  of 
Cascade  county.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  county  treasurer,  under  A.  E.  Dick- 
erman,  in  which  position  he  remained  one  year. 
In  1897  the  county  commissioners  detailed  him  to 
make  an  abstract  of  the  Neihart  and  Barker  terri- 
tory, just  then  added  to  Cascade  county,  and  in 
1898  he  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster  under 
H.  O.  Chowen.  Numerous  investments  have  been 
made  by  him  in  city  property  in  Great  Falls,  and 
all  have  proved  valuable.  At  Great  Falls,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1891,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Howard  Crosby  and  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Trusty, 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  S.  M.  Trusty,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa.  They  have  one  child,  Howard,  born 
July  22,  1894.  Mr.  Crosby  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  several  social  clubs,  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Electric  City  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  United  Workmen.  In  business  and  official  af- 
fairs he  is  quick,  decided  and  energetic,  but  withal 
pleasant  and  courteous,  with  a  personal  magnetism 
which  has  won  hiin  hosts  of  friends. 


DUDLEY  CROXA'THER,  who  is  a  popular 
young  business  man  of  the  cit}-  of  Great 
Falls,  where  he  holds  the  important  position  of 
court  stenographer  for  the  district  court,  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  has 
continuously  held  positions  of  responsibility  since 
coming  to  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in 
England,  at  Manor  House,  East  Clandon,  Surrey, 
on  February  21,  1869,  the  son  of  William  and 
Alice  Catherine  ( Dawson )  Crowther,  represent- 
atives of  fine  old  English  families.  William  Crow- 
ther was  born  near  London,  in  1839,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, after  which  he  completed  a  two-years  course 
in  the  same  institution  in  theoretical  farming.  His 
ne.xt  work  was  to  apply  his  theories  Ijy  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years  in  practical  farming, 
after  which  he  devoted  his  attention  for  several 
years  to  the  management  of  the  Manor  farm  at 
East  Clandon.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  the  par- 
ish of  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  England.  His  father, 
who  also  bore  the  name  of  William,  was  a  resident 
of  County  Surrey.     He  was  the  owner  of  large 


properties  there  and  in  London.  His  wife  was  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  where  she  was  born  in  1838, 
th?  daughter  of  John  Dawson,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon. 

Dudley  Crowther  received  his  education  in  a 
boarding  school  in  London  and  in  1884,  when  fif- 
teen, he  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  at  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  where  he  was  for  two  years  m  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company,  after  which  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  was  there  for  two  years  as  stenographer  for 
George  B.  Harris,  the  local  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  For  the 
next  two  years  j\Ir.  Crowther  was  chief  clerk  for 
A.  L.  Mohler,  then  assistant  general  manager, 
and  afterwards  general  manager,  of  the  St.  Paul, 
MinneapoHs  &  Manitoba  Railroad,  which  later 
was  absorbed  by  the  Great  Northern.  From  1890 
to  1892  he  was  identified  with  the  traffic  depart- 
ment of  the  Great  Northern,  under  P.  P.  Shelby, 
at  St.  Paul,  in  each  of  these  incumbencies  acting 
as  stenographer,  a  profession  in  which  he  is  a 
recognized  expert,  and  is  entirely  self-educated. 

In  1892  Mr.  Crowther  visited  his  old  home  in 
England,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  August 
and  locating  in  Great  Falls,  where  for  about  two 
weeks  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  after  which  he  engaged  with  the 
Great  Falls  Townsite  Coftipany,  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  1896,  in  the  meanwhile  doing  short- 
hand work  and  acting  as  secretary  for  the  Great 
Falls  board  of  trade.  When  Judge  J.  B.  Leslie  was 
elected  to  preside  on  the  bench  of  the  district  court 
in  1896,  he  appointed  Mr.  Crowther  to  the  office 
of  court  stenographer,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
since  continued  to  serve  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  advocate  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  is  vice-president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Democratic  club  of  Great  Falls. 
He  is  deservedly  popular  in  the  social  circles  of 
llie  city  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  Ijy  all  who  know 
him. 


pHARLES  M.  CRUTCH  FIELD.— As  a  meni- 
Vy  ber  of  the  bar  of  Montana  who  holds  distinctive 
professional  prestige  and  marked  honor  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  Charles  M.  Crutchfield  is  well 
worthy  of  mention.  He  comes  of  distinguished 
southern  stock,  his  ancestors  on  either  side 
having  come  to  America  in  the  early  Colonial 
epoch    and    taking    up    their    residence    in    the 
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"Old  Dominion"  state,  thus  gaining  place  among 
the  "first  families,"  both  in  a  literary  way  and 
in  patrician  lineage.  He  is  himself  a  son 
of  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  having 
been  there  born  on  June  19,  1863,  one  of  the  twelve 
children  of  George  and  Virginia  (Denoon)  Crutch- 
field,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  Virginians. 

Charles  M.  Crutchfield,  the  eldest  of  the  children, 
after  early  educational  discipline  in  the  Richmond 
schools,  attended  the  famous  Washington  and  Lee 
University  at  Lexington,  where  he  first  completed 
an  academic  course  and  then  entered  the  law  de- 
partment, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1886,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  After  practicing  his  profession  for  a  few 
months  in  Richmond,  Mr.  Crutchfield  determined 
to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  ambitious  young  terri- 
tory of  Montana.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  territory 
in  May,  1887,  he  located  in  Phillipsburg,  then  in 
Deer  Lodge,  now  Granite  county,  where  he  was  in 
active  practice  until  1889,  when  he  removed  to 
Missoula  and  entered  into  a  professional  alliance 
with  Col.  T.  C.  Marshall,  this  association  obtaining 
until  1892,  when  Mr.  Crutchfield  was  retained  as 
attorney  for  the  late  Marcus  Daly  and  the  Ana- 
conda Mining  Company,  representing  some  of  the 
most  important  financial  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  the  state.  Under  the  reorganization  of  the  An- 
aconda Mining  Company  Mr.  Crutchfield  has  con- 
tinued to  be  its  attorney,  being  now  retained  by 
this  great  corporation,  and  giving  much  attention  to 
its  aflfairs,  while  he  also  retains  a  representative 
clientage  in  a  very  successful  general  practice.  Mr. 
Crutchfield  took  up  his  residence  in  the  attractive 
city  of  Hamilton,  Ravalli  county,  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  and  this  is  still  his  home.  He  is  known  as  a 
thoroughly  well  equipped  lawyer,  strong  advocate 
and  safe  counsellor. 

In  politics  Mr.  Crutchfield  has  given  a  strong  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been  an 
effective  worker  in  its  cause.  While  he  was  a  res- 
ident of  Deer  Lodge  county  Mr.  Crutchfield  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  First  general 
assembly  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Montana 
and  continued  as  a  member  during  the  Second 
assembly.  From  Ravalli  county  he  was  chosen  as 
a  representative  in  the  Sixth  general  assembly,  in 
which  he  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  house  and  a  member  of  other  important  com- 
mittees. He  is  a  man  of  individuality  and  his'h  at- 
lainmcnts.  and  his  labors  in  the  legislative  lialls 
were  intelligent,  timely  and  efficient,  and  he  ever 


gave  his  aid  and  influence  to  the  causes  which  met 
his  approval  as  tending  to  conserve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  state  and  its  people.  Mr.  Crutchfield's 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  is  a  communicant,  and  frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  en- 
joys unmistakable  popularity  in  both  professional 
and  social  circles,  and  is  one  of  the  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative young  members  of  the  bar  of  the  state. 
He  has  finely  equipped  offices  and  a  comprehensive 
and  valuable  library.  At  Warrington,  Fauquier 
county,  Va.,  on  January  11,  1893,  Mr.  Crutchfield 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lena  R  Payne, 
daughter  of  Inman  H.  and  Mary  (Massic)  Payne, 
both  of  old  and  influential  Virginia  famihes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crutchfield  became  the  parents  of  five 
children,  of  whom  three  are  living,  Inman  Payne. 
Charles  Manson  and  Mary  Hardin. 


KENNETH  McLEAN.— One  of  the  sterling 
Scotsmen  of  Montana,  who  has  attained  pres- 
tige both  in  industrial  activities  and  public  affairs, 
is  Kenneth  McLean,  the  present  state  senator 
from  Custer  county  and  one  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Miles  City.  He  was  born  in  Ross-shire, 
Scotland,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1849,  and  is  a 
scion  of  a  long  line  of  sturdy  and  virile  Scottish 
forbears.  His  father,  Alexander  McLean,  still  re- 
sides in  Scotland,  where  he  is  engaged  in  stock- 
raising.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Kay, also  a  native  of  Scotland,  died  in  1873,  leav- 
ing four  children,  of  whom  Kenneth  was  the  sec- 
ond. 

After  leaving  school.  Kenneth  assisted  his  father 
on  the  old  homestead  until  1881,  when  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Nebraska,  where 
he  took  charge  of  the  farm  of  an  important  stock- 
growing  company.  Remaining  in  that  state  until 
1883,  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  on  O'Fal- 
lon  creek,  Custer  county,  where  he  now  has  a  fine 
ranch  of  23,000  acres.  He  also  owns  a  ranch 
of  680  acres  in  Yellowstone  valley,  nine  miles  east 
of  Miles  City,  which  is  well  improved  and  largely 
under  irrigation.  He  first  gave  his  attention  to 
the  raising  of  shee]i,  but  latterly  has  gone  into  the 
raising  of  high-grade  horses  and  cattle.  He  has 
a  large  herd  of  cattle  on  the  range  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  breeding  Hambletonian  horses.  He 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  efforts,  which  are 
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the  result  of  a  practical  experience  extending  from 
his  youth,  when  he  was  identified  with  the  same 
industry  at  the  parental  home. 

Politically  Mr.  McLean  has  ever  been  a  Republi- 
can. He  has  taken  active  interest  in  pubHc  af- 
fairs and  his  capability  to  hold  office  found  def- 
inite recognition  in  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Custer  county 
for  state  senator.  He  was  accorded  a  gratifying 
support  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  280. 
He  was  an  active  working  member  of  the  senate 
during  the  general  assembly  following  his  elec- 
tion, and  served  on  a  number  of  important  com- 
mittees, including  that  on  agriculture  and  public 
lands,  on  highways  and  bridges  and  on  stock- 
growing.  Mr.  McLean  showed  himself  well- 
equipped  for  the  office  and  fully  justified  the  en- 
dorsement he  received  at  the  polls.  In  his  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Free- 
masons of  Miles  City,  and  with  Miles  City  lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1886,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  McLean  to  Miss  Anna  McKenzie, 
who  was  born  in  Minnesota,  the  daughter  of  John 
G.  -  and  Rose  (McFarland)  McKenzie,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Scotland,  the  latter  dying 
when  Mrs.  McLean  was  a  child.  Her  father  now 
resides  with  his  daughter  in  Miles  City.  Mr.  and 
Airs.  McLean  became  the  parents  of  four  children, 
one  of  whom,  Kenneth  Miles,  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  The  survivors  are  Margaret  Rose, 
Ina  Mabel  and  Wallace  Bruce.  In  1900  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean purchased  a  residence  of  line  architectural 
design  in  Miles  City  and  here  the  family  has  their 
home,  doing  well  their  part  in  the  social  activ- 
ities of  the  city. 


DAVALA  CULBERSON,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful coal  miners  and  operators  in  the  state, 
resides  at  Sand  Coulee,  Cascade  county.  He  was 
born  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  on  December  5, 
1843,  the  son  of  John  Culberson.  Our  subject  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  St. 
Augustine  and  of  Wheeling,  Ya.,  before  the  state 
of  West  Virginia  was  formed.  In  1858,  when  he  was 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  learn  en- 
gineering on  a  river  boat,  the  Swallow,  on  which 
he  made  four  trips   from   Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati, 


changing  then  to  the  Jacob  Strader,  plying  between 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  remaining  a  year  on  this 
craft,  and  was  then  employed  as  an  engineer  on  the 
City  of  Louisiana,  a  steamer  running  between  St. 
Louis  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  but  after  three  months' 
service   he   returned   to    Georgia. 

Here  he  was  quietly  and  industriously  pursuing 
vocations  of  peace  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  he  was  impressed  into  the  Confederate 
service  early  in  1861.  He  remained  with  the  Con- 
federate army  until  June  iS,  1863,  when  he  was 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  when  a  large  Federal  command 
surrendered  to  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  He  there  left 
the  Confederate  service  and  went  to  Columbus, 
(,)hio,  and  thence  to  Burlington,  Iowa.  On  Julv 
4,  1863,  he  visited  Hyde  Park,  and  went  to  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  there  taking  passage  on  a  stage  for 
Council  Bluffs,  then  crossed  the  Missouri  in  a  boat 
to  Omaha,  and  made  a  long  overland  journey  to 
Denver,  Colo.  From  Denver  he  drifted  to  Pueblo, 
N.  M.,  but  soon  returned  to  Denver,  where  he 
learned  of  the  gold  excitement  at  Alder  gulch. 
Alont.  Mr.  Culberson  started  for  Alder  gulch, 
but  the  train  he  was  with  was  snowbound 
at  Cripple  Creek,  and  also  delayed  by' trouble  with 
the  Indians.  Their  supplies  gave  out,  and  the  party 
proceeded  on  foot  to  their  destination,  where  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  fair  living,  but  he  later  went 
to  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  he  arrived  in  March, 
1865. 

After  working  a  short  time  at  placer  mining,  he 
examined  Diamond  City  and  Confederate  gulch. 
Fie  purchased  a  claim,  joined  in  the  stampede  for 
Cave  gulch  in  1866,  and  here  he  mined  for  seven 
years  and  made  some  money,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1881  came  to  Sand  Coulee  with  Samuel  Dean. 
Flis  assets  were  one  horse,  a  chest  of  tools  and  $50 
in  cash.  At  Belt  he  worked  for  John  K. 
Castner  as  a  wheelwright  for  one  year,  and  then 
was  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  tha  bridge  across 
Lower  Belt  creek.  Following  this  labor  he  turned 
his  attention  to  prospecting  for  coal,  in  which  he  has 
been  eminently  successful.  After  tw-elve  months  of 
assiduous  prospecting  he  made  some  discoveries 
and  in  1882  and  1883  he  opened  and  operated  a 
mine  which  is  valued  at  $25,000.  He  is  deserving 
of  great  credit  for  his  persistence  in  prospecting  for 
coal  when  the  outlook  was  far  from  being  encour- 
aging. Following  a  life  of  travel  and  adventure  he 
has  lived  to  realize  by  his  own  efforts  the  full 
prosperity  of  which  he  had  dreamed  in  early 
vouth. 
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FRANK  CYR.— One  of  the  pharmacists  of  this 
day  who  is  really  in  love  with  his  profession  is 
Frank  Cyr,  and  he  refuses  to  subordinate  its  claims 
to  any  other  line,  not  even  to  those  ordinarily 
allied  with  it,  he  being  a  druggist  first  and  dealer 
in  toilet  and  other  articles  afterward.  He  is  a 
native  of  Grant  Isle,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  on 
August  2,  1873,  the  third  of  the  nine  children 
of  Alexis  and  Julia  (Sirys)  Cyr,  also  natives  of  the 
Pine  Tree  state,  where  the  father  was  a  prosper- 
ous farmer.  Mr.  Cyr  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  fourteen,  then  passed  a  year  at  Van 
Buren  College,  and  was  regularly  entered  at  Mar- 
anacook  College  for  a  full  academic  course,  and 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1891.  After- 
ward he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  for  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  directly  to  the 
great  Treasure  state  in  1892,  and,  locating  at 
Missoula,  began  an  apprenticeship  at  the  drug 
business  with  George  Freisheimer,  proprietor  of 
the  City  drug  store. 

After  being  five  years  in  his  employ  and  three  in 
that  of  the  Missoula  Drug  Company,  he  joined 
W.  A.  Simons  in  a  partnership  at  Stevensville,  in 
March,  1901,  where  they  have  a  drug  store  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  city,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  section.  It  is  beautifully  finished, 
well  stocked  and  thoroughly  equipped.  But  its 
distinctive  features  are  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
goods  and  the  superior  character  of  its  prescrip- 
tion work.  None  but  the  purest  and  freshest  drugs 
are  used  and  they  are  compounded  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  skill.  In  fraternal  relations  Mr. 
Cyr  is  identified  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  He  was  married  in  Butte,  on  November 
24,  1898,  to  Miss  Maud  Martin,  daughter  of  James 
and  Ozita  Martin,  who  are  conducting  a  productive 
farm  near  Missoula.  They  have  a  little  daughter. 
May. 


pHRISTOPHER  C.  DAVID.— The  subject  of 
V-'  this  review  has  been  identified  with  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  Montana  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  is  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  Fergus  county  and  has  attained  success  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  and  stockgrowing 
interests  of  the  state.  His  homestead  ranch  is  lo- 
cated nine  miles  southwest  of  Utica,  and  here  he 
has  a  finely  improved  and  valuable  place,  while 
his  is  the  distinction  of  having  erected  the  first 
ranch  house  in  the  county. 


Mr.  David  is  a  native  of  Richland  county,  111., 
where  he  was  born  on  the  29th  of  March,  1842, 
the  son  of  Isaac  F.  and  Celia  David,  the  former 
of  whom  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter 
in  Georgia.  They  were  pioneers  of  Illinois  and 
in  1846  they  removed  as  pioneers  to  Wisconsin, 
then  a  territory,  where  they  developed  a  fine  farm. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  lived  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor 
and  died  in  the  fullness  of  years.  Of  their  eight 
children  three  have  passed  away,  Reason  R.,  Mc- 
Clure  and  Lester,  the  survivors  being:  Dr.  Jos- 
eph, Christopher  C,  Frank  A.,  Dr.  Oscar  F.  and 
Mary  J. 

Christopher  C.  David  had  excellent  educational 
advantages  in  the  graded  schools  of  Wisconsin 
and  in  the  academy  at  Platteville,  that,  state,  where 
he  was  a  student  for  two  years.  He  early  aided 
in  the  operations  of  the  farm,  but  he  had  not  yet 
attained  his  majority  when  the  Civil  war  occurred, 
and  in  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  B, 
Thirtieth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  his  company,  but  feeling 
that  he  was  too  young  and  too  unskilled  to  proper- 
ly discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  he  did  not  ac- 
cept the  preferment.  He  was,  however,  made  head 
clerk  in  the  mustering  office  of  the  department 
of  Kentucky,  while  he  served  for  three  years,  a 
part  of  the  time  at  Gen.  Pope's  headquarters.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  David  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge  and  returned  to  Wisconsin,  where 
he  conducted  farming  for  two  years.  He  then 
engaged  in  quite  successful  merchandising  and 
mining  in  that  state  for  ten  years,  though  the 
closing   of   the   mines   caused   him   financial   loss. 

In  1878  Mr.  David  came  to  Montana,  and  for 
one  year  served  as  clerk  at  Fort  Belknap, 
under  Maj.  Lincoln.  In  1879  he  joined  the  Yogo 
stampede,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this 
section  Here  Mr.  David  secured  mining  claims, 
and  also  became  the  owner  of  a  one-eighth  inter- 
est in  the  old  Barker  mines,  at  Barker.  Finally  he 
took  up  homestead  and  timber  claims  at  his  pres- 
ent home,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Utica,  and  to 
this  tract  he  has  added  until  he  owns  an  estate 
of  1,280  acres,  while  he  leases  an  equal  amount  of 
land.  Here  he  engaged  in  raising  cattle  quite  ex- 
tensively until  1891,  when  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  sheepgrowing,  and  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sheep  men  of  this  section.  He  disposed  of 
this  stock  in  the  fall  of  1900.  He  is  now  devoting 
his  attention  to  sheep,  horses,  cattle  and  general 
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agriculture.  He  was  the  first  man  to  plow  ground 
in  Fergus  county  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation, 
and  thus  he  may  be  properly  termed  the  father 
of  agriculture  in  this  section.  The  political  sup- 
port of  Mr.  David  is  actively  given  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  with  his 
wife  adheres  to  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

On  the  21  St  of  September,  1865,  Mr.  David  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amanda  Ellsworth, 
who  was  born  in  New  York,  as  were  also  .her 
parents,  John  and  Eliza  Ellsworth,  who  emigrated 
thence  to  Wisconsin  in  1844  and  where  they  are 
still  residents,  the  father  being  a  farmer  by  occu- 
pation. They  have  eight  children,  namely :  Henry, 
Amanda,  John,  Reuben,  Eliza,  Elmer,  Mary  and 
Rachel.  John  and  Eliza  David  became  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  of  whom  Ada  and  Christopher 
J.  are  deceased,  while  those  surviving  are  Edith, 
Eliza,  Isaac  F.  and  Delia. 


HENRY  B.  DAVIS.— Now  incumbent  of  the 
important  office  of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  Powell  county,  which 
was  created  by  enactment  of  the  last  legislative 
assembly  of  the  state,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  in 
many  ways  intimately  identified  with  the  offcial 
and  industrial  functions  that  have  advanced  the 
progress  and  material  prosperity  of  Montana.  He 
is  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  Deer  Lodge 
the  county  seat  of  Powell  county,  and  is  known  as 
a  man  of  business  acumen  and  executive  talent. 
He  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ky.,  on  August 
i(),  1855,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Emaline  (Hul- 
laker)  Davis,  both  of  whom  were  Kentuckians 
by  birth.  In  the  agnatic  line  the  genealogy  traces 
to  stanch  Welsh  derivation,  the  original  American 
ancestors  having  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  the 
early  Colonial  epoch,  and  two  brothers  of  the 
paternal  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Davis  did  val- 
iant service  in  the  Continental  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  mother  of  Mr.  Davis  was  of  German 
Hneage,  and  from  records  e.xtant  the  genealogy 
is  traced  to  ancestors  who  have  been  for  genera- 
tions established  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  Thomas  Davis  was  a  farmer, 
who  in  1857  brought  his  family  from  Kentucky 
to  Putnam  county,  Mo.,  where  he  still  maintains 
his  home  at  Unionville,  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness.    His  devoted  wife  remains  with  him  in  the 


close  companionship  which  has  been  cemented  and 
glorified  by  the  long  years  of  their  wedded  life. 

Henry  B.  Davis  was  about  two  years  of  age 
at  the  removal  to  Missouri,  and  there  his  early  edu- 
cation was  received,  while  he  was  reared  to  the 
sturdy  life  of  the  farm.  He  completed  a  course 
in  the  Unionville  high  school,  after  which  he  at- 
tended the  Missouri  State  University  at  Columbia, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1879. 
He  had  prepared  himself  for  civil  engineering  by 
technical  study  and  practical  work  while  at  college, 
and  he  was  soon  engaged  with  a  party  of  engineers 
in  locating  railroad  lines  in  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
In  the  spring  of  1881  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  as  assistant  engineer  in  the 
locating  and  construction  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
division  of  that  railroad,  and  was  thus  engaged 
until  the  completion  of  the  division  in  1883.  He 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  portion  of 
the  line  between  the  Mullan  tunnel  and  Helena, 
including  the  Iron  Ridge  tunnel,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Col.  Dodge,  the  chief  engi- 
neer. This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections 
of  the  entire  road  to  construct,  and  the  responsible 
work  entrusted  to  Mr.  Davis  stands  in  distinctive 
evidence  of  his  abihty  as  an  engineer  and  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  as  an  executive.  After 
the  completion  of  his  contract  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Mr.  Davis  became  interested  in  the  sheep 
business  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  in  which  enter- 
prise he  associated  himself  with  Charles  H.  Will- 
iams, under  the  firm  name  of  Davis  &  Williams, 
and  this  relationship  has  ever  since  obtained,  hav- 
ing been  mutually  pleasant  and  profitable.  Mr. 
Davis  then  took  up  his  residence  in  the  village 
of  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
In  1884  he  received  his  first  government  con- 
tract for  the  surveying  of  pubHc  lands,  being  then 
appointed  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  his  work 
being  the  surveying  of  portions  of  the  public  do- 
main in  the  northern  part  of  Montana.  He  has 
since  been  called  upon  to  do  more  or  less  work 
in  this  line  each  summer,  and  has  rendered  very 
efficient  service.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  county 
surveyor  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  and  was  later 
elected  to  that  office,  serving  consecutively  in  that 
capacity  for  about  thirteen  years.  In  1891  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge,  serving 
one  term  and  giving  a  most  careful  and  discrim- 
inating administration. 

On  the  organization  of  Powell  county,  by  its 
segregation    from    Deer    Lodge    county    in    1901, 
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Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  county  commissioner  of 
the  new  count}',  by  provision  of  the  legislative 
enactment  which  created  the  county,  and  his  term 
extends  to  the  next  general  election,  which  will  be 
the  first  held  in  the  county.  Upon  the  assembUng 
of  the  board  Mr.  Davis  was  made  chairman  of  the 
body,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  devoting  much  time 
and  labor  to  the  exacting  work  which  naturally 
devolves  upon  the  board.  Mr.  Davis  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  He  is  still  extensively  engaged  in 
sheepraising,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Davis 
&  Williams,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  they 
have  about  12,000  sheep,  while  they  hold  title  to 
about  10,000  acres  of  land  and  lease  about  6,000 
acres  of  state  lands,  all  located  in  Powell  county, 
north  of  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge. 

On  September  4,  1889,  Mr.  Davis  wedded  Miss 
Lizzie  B.  Wolfolk,  the  nuptial  ceremony  being 
celebrated  in  Deer  Lodge.  Mrs.  Davis  was  born 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  September  18,  1866,  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Lucien  B.  and  Elizabeth  O. 
(Cunningham)  Wolfolk,  natives  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Davis  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  Marshall  family,  his 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  John 
Marshall,  the  renowned  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  Harry 
B.,  Alexander  W.,  Julian  W.  and  Charlotte. 


JENKIN  W.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  the  leading  physi- 
cian of  Whitehall,  Jefferson  county,  Mont., 
was  born  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  on  February  16,  1864. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  J.  D.  and  Mary  (Davis) 
Davis,  both  of  Rymi,  Wales.  They  emigrated 
to  New  York  in  1845,  where  they  remained  for 
several  years,  the  father  engaging  in  the  drygoods 
Inisiness.  He  also  had  charge  of  a  Welsh  church 
for  some  ten  years.  Here  he  was  married,  soon 
thereafter,  in  1855,  removing  to  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
In  that  neighborhood  he  purchased  a  farm  which 
lie  worked  in  connection  with  his  church  duties. 
Later  he  removed  to  Waukesha,  Wis.,  where  he  at 
l)resent  resides  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His 
wife  is  seventy-nine  years  old,  and  they  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  1899.  They  have  two  sons. 
The  mother  and  her  father,  David  Davis,  came  to 
America  in   1831   and  settled  in  Bradford  county, 


Pa.,  where  her  father  located  on  a  farm.  Here 
he  continued  until  his  death  at  eighty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  to  them  were  born  six  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Davis  received  his  early  education  in 
Dodgeville,  Wis.,  and  by  earnest  application  ac- 
quired such  proficiency  that  he  was  called  10  act 
as  a  teacher,  which  he  did  for  two  years  with  ability. 
In  1887  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  acquistion  of  the  technical  knowledge  n.'(|- 
uisite  in  his  profession  for  two  years. 

In  1889  Mr.  Davis  first  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing at  Butte,  where  he  was  engaged  as  nurse  and 
resident  physician  for  three  years,  in  the  Boston 
and  Montana  Hospital  one  year  and  in  the  Murray 
and  Gillespie  Hospital  two  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Chicago  and  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Rush  Medical  College,  being  graduated  in 
1893.  He  then  engaged  in  medical  practice  at 
Monroe,  Neb.,  for  six  months,  when  returning  to 
Butte  he  was  employed  as  resident  physician  at 
the  Murray  &  Freund  Hospital,  with  which  he 
was  associated  one  year.  He  then  removed  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  has  since  been  permanently 
located  in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  lucrative 
practice  in  both  the  branches  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  in  which  he  is  a  skillful  operator.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  has  been  physician  and  sur- 
geon for  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Whitehall,  and 
from  the  organization  of  the  Mayflower  Mining 
Company  he  has  been  their  physician  and  sur- 
geon. 

In  1892  Dr.  Davis  was  wedded  to  Miss  Mattie 
West,  daughter  of  William  West,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Miss  West  had  removed  to  Wyoming  from 
her  native  state  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine 
West,  and  there  her  wedding  occurred.  They 
have  one  child.  Earl  Llewellyn.  Fraternally  Dr. 
Davis  is  a  Freemason,  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  having  passed  the  chairs,  an  Odd 
Fellow,  in  which  he  has  filled  every  office  in  his 
lodge,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Maccabees.  Politic- 
ally the  affiliations  of  Dr.  Davis  are  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  in  whose  various  campaigns  he 
takes  a  lively  interest.  In  the  November  election 
of  1900  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Montana  legislature,  but  a  tidal 
wave  of  Democracy  swept  over  the  state  and  he 
was  defeated,  having  polled,  however,  the  full 
strength  of  his  party  ticket.  The  career  of  Dr. 
Davis  in  Montana,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  such  as 
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to  entitle  him  to  the  high  esteem  with  which  he  is 
regarded.  As  a  physician  and  surgeon  his  skill 
and  ability  have  been  justly  recognized,  and  per- 
sonally he  is  a  broad-minded  and  progressive  man. 
In  the  municipal  welfare  of  his  home  city  he  is 
deeply  interested,  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
liberal,  patriotic  citizens  of  Whitehall,  while  his 
home  is  a  fine  type  of  what  an  ideal  home  may 
become  when  dominated  by  intelligence,  culture  and 
hospitality. 


WILLIAM  DAMS.— Fifteen  miles  south  of 
Lewistown,  Fergus  county,  is  located  the 
good  ranch  property  of  this  well  and  favorably 
known  farmer  and  stockgrower,  who  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  families  of 
the  state.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Muscatine 
county,  Iowa,  on  November  8,  1859.  His  par- 
ents, William  and  Jane  Davis,  born  in  the  south 
of  Wales,  emigrated  to  America  in  1852,  locating 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  later  removing  to  Iowa. 
In  1862  they  crossed  the  plains  to  Utah,  thence 
removed  to  Nevada,  they  having  passed  five 
years  in  these  states  and  another  in  Idaho,  whence 
they  came  to  Montana  in  1868.  For  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life  William  Davis,  Sr.,  was  identified 
with  coal  mining,  and  in  the  Unted  States  he  was 
the  owner  of  coal  mines  in  both  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
While  residing  in  Utah  and  Nevada  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  freighting,  and  after  coming  to  Mon- 
tana he  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  in 
Crow  creek  valley  in  Jefferson  county,  in  which 
jjrofitable  occupation  he  continued  until  his  death 
in  1890.  His  wife  is  now  living  on  the  home  where 
they  first  settled.  He  was  a  Republican  in  his  pol- 
itics, and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Josephite  church.  Of  their  seven  children 
four  are  deceased,  the  others  being  William,  Ann 
and  Thomas. 

Though  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  his  busi- 
ness operations  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years, 
William  Davis  was  accorded  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  to  be  had  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  several  localities  where  his  parents  resided 
during  his  youth.  He  stayed  with  his  parents 
until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  oc- 
curred his  marriage.  After  a  lapse  of  one  year 
he  resumed  charge  of  his  father's  business  and 
remained  with  his  parents  until  1890,  when  he  re- 
moved to  his  present  home  and  took  a  pre-emp- 


tion. Here  he  engaged  in  ranching  on  his  own 
responsibility,  said  claim  being  a  portion  of  his 
present  ranch,  which  now  comprises  320  acres, 
eighty  acres  is  under  effective  cultivation,  and  the 
place  has  permanent  improvements  which  show 
the  energy  and  progressive  methods  of  Mr.  Davis. 
He  raises  cattle  of  good  grade  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  line  of  enterprise,  while  he  also  se- 
cures good  crops  of  hay,  oats,  etc.,  from  the  land 
under  cultivation.  He  is  a  public  spirited  gen- 
tleman and  gives  his  poHtical  support  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  holding 
membership  in  Judith  Lodge  No.  30,  at  Lewis- 
town. 

On  December  31,  1881,  Mr.  Davis  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Emma  J.  Ross,  who  likewise 
is  a  native  of  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  George  P.  and 
Eliza  Ross,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  latter  in  Illinois.  They  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Iowa,  whence  they  removed  to 
Missouri,  remained  a  few  years  and  thence  came 
to  Montana,  where  they  have  since  made  their 
home.  They  located  first  in  Virginia  City,  where 
Mr.  Ross  was  engaged  in  mining,  as  was  he  later 
in  Helena,  while  he  eventually  located  on  Crow 
creek,  Jefferson  county,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  ranching  and  stockgrowing.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ross  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  all 
are  living  except  Nellie.  They  are  John  S.,  James 
W.,  Mary  F.,  Emma  J.,  Jacob  W.,  Amanda  E. 
and  Caroline  E.  Ross.  The  six  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davis  are  William  E.,  Nellie  J.,  George 
F.,  Henry  A.,  Ethel  A.  and  Stella  G.  Davis.  The 
family  are  highly  esteemed  and  Mr.  Davis  is  known 
as  one  of  the  upright  and  enterprising  citizens  of 
this  section  of  the  state. 


T  OHN  DAVIDSON.— Born  at  Lochaber,  Scot- 
J  land.  March  28,  1865,  and  bred  to  the  business 
of  tending  sheep  under  direction  of  his  father, 
who  all  his  life  has  followed  the  time-honored  oc- 
cupation of  a  shepherd,  John  Davidson,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  has  pursued  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption  the  calling  which  he  learned  so  well 
in  that  of  his  nativity. 

His  parents  are  George  and  Elizabeth  (Renwick) 
Davidson,  both  natives  of  Scotland,  and  both  are 
still  living  in  that  country.  The  father,  as  has 
been  noted,  has  been  a  shepherd  all  his  life,  and 
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is  still  engaged  in  that  peaceful  and  pleasing  vo- 
cation. John  Davidson  was  educated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  of  his  native  place,  and  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  came  to  the  United 
States,  locating  first  in  Williamson  and  later 
in  Coleman  county,  Tex.,  where  he  worked 
on  sheep  ranches  for  two  years.  In  1885 
he  canie  to  the  Tongue  river,  Mont.,  and  there 
worked  on  the  sheep  ranch  of  John  Barringer  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
took  up  his  present  homestead  on  the  Rosebud 
river,  located  three  miles  from  the  Cheyenne  res- 
ervation and  fifty-five  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Later  he  took  up  a  desert  claim  of 
forty  acres,  secured  200  more  on  scrip  and  pur- 
chased six  sections  of  railroad  land,  swelling  his 
ranch  to  4,240  acres  and  making  it  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  his  section  of  the  state.  Here 
he  is  largely  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  in  general 
farming,  his  average  holdings  being  some  8,000 
head  of  sheep,  500  cattle  and  numerous  horses, 
while  his  annual  crops  of  hay,  grain  and  other 
farrn  products  are  enormous. 

In  politics  Mr.  Davidson  has  adhered  steadily 
to  the  Republican  party;  and,  although  not  an 
active  partisan,  has  been  called  to  public  office 
by  the  voice  of  his  party  associates.  He  was 
elected  pubHc  administrator  in  1898,  but  resigned 
the  office  soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  term. 
He  has,  however,  rendered  good  service  to  his 
school  district  as  trustee.  He  was  married  to  his 
present  wife  at  Miles  City  in  1899.  Her  maiden 
name  was  EHzabeth  McRae,  a  native  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  she  was  born  December  23,  1871. 
They  have  one  child,  Bessie  Christina,  aged  two 
years.  Mr.  Davidson  had  been  previously  married, 
in  1890,  to  Miss  Olive  A.  Richards,  a  native  of 
Ohio.  By  her  he  had  one  child,  a  daughter  named 
Edna  E.,  who  is  now  nine  years  old.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive men  in  his  county,  and  a  useful  and  enter- 
prising citizen. 


WILLIAM  DELL.— In  connection  with  the 
stockgrowing  enterprises  of  Carbon  county 
the  subject  of  this  review  has  attained  a  distinctive 
success,  and  a.s  one  of  the  energetic  and  highly 
honored  citizens  of  the  county  he  is  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration  in  a  compilation  of  this 
nature.     Mr.  Dell  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  having  been 


born  in  the  old  city  of  Des  Moines,  Polk  county, 
on  April  3,  1864,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Theresa 
(Schmidt)  Dell,  natives  of  the  province  of  Bavaria, 
Germany,  the  date  of  the  former's  nativity  being 
March  19,  1832.  Joseph  Dell  came  to  America 
in  the  early  'fifties,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
he  made  his  way  westward  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
where  he  maintained  his  residence  about  two  years, 
his  marriage  having  taken  place  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York  city.  In  1858  he  removed 
to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  that  beautiful  city,  where  he  continued  to  make 
his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  De- 
cember 12,  1898.  He  owned  valuable  real  estate 
in  Des  Moines,  and  was  prominently  concerned 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Polk  county.  Mrs. 
Theresa  Dell  is  still  living  on  the  old  homestead 
in  East  Des  Moines.  They  became  the  parents  of 
eight  children.  Those  living  are :  Mrs.  Levie 
Shepard,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Kind- 
ler,  of  Grand  Island,  Neb. ;  Frank  J.  Dell,  Louis 
V.  Dell  and  John  H.  Dell,  all  cf  Des  Moines  ;  Chas. 
A.  Dell  and  William  Dell,  of  Carbon  county,  Mont. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  WiUiam 
Dell  secured  his  early  education  and  there  learned 
to  be  a  compositor,  but  never  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  business  since  his  apprenticeship.  He 
was  for  a  time  employed  in  a  dry  goods  estab- 
lishment in  Des  Moines,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1886  he  started  for  Montana,  making  Bozeman, 
Gallatin  county,  his  destination.  There  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years,  and  was  in  the  employ  of 
Senator  C.  W.  Hoffman  and  James  Henderson, 
influential  citizens  of  that  county.  In  1893  Mr. 
Dell  came  to  Carbon  county  and  located  on  his 
present  ranch,  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  the 
city  of  Red  Lodge,  near  Red  Lodge  creek,  and  at 
the  head  of  Butcher  creek,  so  that  he  is  enabled 
to  effectively  irrigate  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
ranch  of  160  acres.  Mr.  Dell  is  energetic  and 
progressive,  and  has  made  excellent  improvements 
on  his  place,  which  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  the  raising  of  grain  from 
the  irrigated  section  of  his  ranch.  He  breeds 
more  particularly  the  Hereford  type  of  cattle  and 
Norman  horses. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dell  exercises  his  franchise  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
at  the  present  time  he  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  his  school  district,  and  maintains 
a  lively  interest  in  all  that  conserves  the  prog- 
ress  and   prosperity  of  the  community.      Prater- 
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nally  he  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  holding  membership  in  Summit  Lodge 
No.  328,  at  Red  Lodge.  On  February  11,  1896, 
Mr.  Dell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Bunn,  daughter  of  J.  F.  Bunn,  who  was  born 
in  Germany.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1895  ^^'^  is 
a  successful  farmer  and  stockgrower  of  Carbon 
county,  his  ranch  being  located  fifteen  miles  north- 
west of  Red  Lodge.  Mr.  and  J\Irs.  Dell  have 
four  children :  Mary  Josephine,  Amy  Virginia, 
Buelah  May  and  Jessie  Alice. 


LEONARD  B.  DIVERS.— Among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
great  ranching  interests  of  Montana  is  Mr.  Divers, 
one  of  the  alert  and  successful  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Fergus  county.  His  fine  ranch  prop- 
erty is  located  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Utica, 
his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Divers  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Montana  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
and  was  born  at  Warrensburg,  Johnson  county, 
Mo.,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1851,  being  the  fourth 
in  order  of  birth  of  the  nine  children  of  Francis 
and  Ann  A.  Divers,  natives  respectively  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  They  became  residents  of 
Missouri  in  1836  and  there  remained  until  their 
life's  labors  were  ended  in  death,  the  father  passing 
away  in  1874  and  the  mother  in  1876.  Francis 
Divers  was  a  grocer  in  his  earlier  manhood,  but 
eventually  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  which 
engrossed  his  attention  until  his  death.  He  was 
successful  in  this  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  war 
which  worked  havoc  with  all  industrial  activity 
in  Missouri.  He  was  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  his  religious  faith  was  that 
of  the  Baptist  church.  Of  his  nme  children  six 
survive,  namely:  Mary,  Nancy,  Leonard  B., 
Frank,   Vivia  and  Leha. 

Leonard  B.  Divers  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
years  began  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  parental  acres,  and  remained  at  the  home 
place  until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority, 
when  he  set  forth  to  win  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
His  equipment  consisted  of  strong  physical  health 
promoted  by  his  active  outdoor  labors,  a  definite 
energy  and  purpose,  and  a  determination  to  de- 
vote himself  to  whatever  work  would  aid  him  in 
the  attaining  of  that  purpose.  When  twenty-one 
he  went  to  Nevada,  where  he  received  $50  per 
month  in  a  dairy  for  one  year.     He  then  returned 


to  Missouri,  and  for  the  ensuing  five  years  carried 
on  farming,  the  scourge  of  grasshoppers,  how- 
ever, preventing  success. 

In  1879  Mr.  Divers  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana, 
and  he  has  never  regretted  his  choice.  He  first 
conducted  freighting  business,  in  which  he  tra- 
versed all  sections  of  the  state  and  visited  various 
settlements  and  mining  camps  in  British  Columbia. 
In  1880  he  went  to  Helena,  purchased  a  team  and 
came  to  his  present  ranch,  which  now  comprises 
440  acres,  secured  through  homestead  and  pre- 
emption entries.  In  addition  to  the  homestead 
ranch  he  also  uses  1,280  acres  of  desert  entries, 
enabling  him  to  conduct  business  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Mr.  Divers  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  high-grade  horses  and  mules, 
while  he  raises  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  He 
has  been  progressive  in  his  attitude,  has  adopted 
advanced  methods  and  won  success.  His  political 
support  is  accorded  to  the  Democratic  party.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

April  6,  1897,  stands  as  the  date  of  Mr.  Divers' 
marriage  to  Miss  Cora  L.  Ridge,  a  native  of  his 
old  home  town  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Fannie  Ridge,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Missouri,  where  the  father  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  where  both  passed  their 
lives,  the  former  passing  away  in  1890,  and  the 
latter  on  the  13th  of  December,  1890,  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church.  Mr. 
Ridge  was  a  stalwart  Republican  in  his  political 
proclivities.  Their  four  surviving  children  are 
Ada,  Cora  L.,  Frank  and  Edward.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Divers  have  two  daughters — Cora  L.  and  Fannie 
A.  Mrs.  Divers  is  also  a  Missionary  Baptist  in 
religfious  faith. 


SAMUEL  DEAN,  a  pioneer  in  the  coal  develop- 
ment of  Montana,  resides  in  Sand  Coulee,  Cas- 
cade county.  He  was  born  in  Huntingdon  county, 
Pa.,  on  March  12,  1843,  the  son  of  WiUiam  and 
Elizabeth  (Mountain)  Dean,  who  was  born  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia.  The  father, 
a  successful  farmer,  died  on  March  12,  1853.  Sam- 
uel Dean  was  called  from  his  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  to  enlist  in  the  Third  Penn- 
sylvania Heavy  Artillery,  which  served  bravely 
and  with  honor  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  mustered  out  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  went 
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to  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  to  visit  his  brother 
James,  and  in  1866  he  handled  wheat  in  an  ele- 
vator connected  with  a  Pillsbury  mill  at  Blakely, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Dean  first  came  to  Montana  in  1867  and  for 
one  season  put  up  hay  for  the  government  at 
Fort  Buford,  when  he  returned  to  Blakely  and 
again  worked  in  the  elevator.  He  drove  a  team 
in  Montana  for  the  Diamond  R  Company  from 
t868  until  1869,  when  he  again  resumed  work  in 
the  Minnesota  elevators,  continuing  there  until 
1 871,  when  he  joined  a  surveying  party  on  the 
international  line  north  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  fall  he  returned  to  Helena  and  was  idle  until 
1875  and  then  began  mining  in  the  Silver  Creek 
placer  mines.  In  1876  he  removed  to  the  Boulder 
placer  mines,  and  in  1877  began  ranching  in  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  remaining  there  until  1879.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  he  visited  Sand  Coulee,  but  as  he  had 
horses  at  Helena,  he  returned  thither  and  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he  returned  to 
Sand  Coulee. 

Here  in  1884  he  first  began  operating  in  coal 
mines,  and  in  this  valuable  industry  he  has  attained 
success.  He  now  owns  107  acres  of  coal  land 
and  160  acres  of  valley  land,  and  his  coal  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $24,000.  On  July  6,  1891,  Mr. 
Dean  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Dou- 
elan,  of  Williamston,  County  Galway,  Ireland. 
They  have  three  children,  Ruth  May,  William  and 
Florence.  In  early  life  the  opportunities  for 
achieving  prosperity  were  not  open  to  Mr.  Dean, 
but  he  has  lived  to  win  prosperity  by  his  own  abili- 
ties and  labor  and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  public.  In  the  coal  industry  he  has  not  only 
a  present  source  of  income,  but  a  wide  field  for 
future  profit. 


HERMAN  OTTEN.— This  well  known  citizen 
of  Fergus  county  has  gained  a  place  of  promi- 
nence in  business  and  industrial  life,  and  is  well 
deserving  of  that  proud  American  title,  a  self-made 
man.  He  came  to  America  from  the  German 
fatherland  a  poor  boy,  and  the  marked  prosperity 
which  is  now  his  tells  but  the  story  of  his  success. 
Mr.  Often  is  a  native  of  Germany,  born  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Bremen,  on  the  Weser  river,  on 
February  22,  1838.  His  parents,  Charles  and  Mar- 
garetta    (Kut)    Otten,   passed  their  entire  lives   in 


Germany,  where  the  father  was  a  farmer.  Of 
their  five  children,  Herman  and  Charles  H.  are 
the  only  ones  of  the  family  now  living,  and  Her- 
man is  the  only  one  to  take  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  Charles  having  re- 
turned to  Germany,  where  he  still  makes  his  home. 

Herman  Otten  remained  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  his  fatherland,  then 
courageously  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  m 
America.  On  his  arrival  here  he  was  in  truth 
"a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  and  also  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  his  adopted 
country.  His  arrival  in  the  United  States  was  in 
1856,  and  for  three  years  he  found  employment  in 
New  York  state.  In  1859  he  made  the  journey  to 
California  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  locating 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  identified  with 
various  business  enterprises  until  1863,  when  he 
removed  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where  he  gave  his 
attention  to  mining  until  1865.  He  then  came  to 
Virginia  City,  Mont.,  was  in  Alder  gulch  for  a 
brief  period,  from  thence  going  to  German  gulch, 
where  he  engaged  with  fair  success  for  some  years 
in  hydraulic  mining.  His  next  venture  was  pur- 
chasing cattle  in  Texas,  which  he  drove  through 
to  Madison  county,  where  he  located  a  ranch  on 
the  Big  Hole  river,  near  the  present  city  of  Twin 
Bridges,  and  there  was  in  the  cattle  business  until 
1877.  Thereafter  he  was  identified  with  the  same 
line  in  Silver  Bow  county  until  1888,  when  he 
came  to  Fergus  county,  where  he  has  since  main- 
tained his  home.  He  located  at  Cottonwood, 
where  he  still  resides  on  a  finely  improved  ranch 
of  3,200  acres  and  continues  to  raise  cattle  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  He  also  opened  a  general  store 
at  Cottonwood,  of  which  he  is  still  proprietor. 
Mr.  Otten's  stock  and  financial  interests  are  now 
of  wide  scope  and  importance,  and  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  this  section  of 
the  state.  He  is  president  of  the  Judith  Basin 
Bank,  at  Lewistown,  and  one  of  its  principal  stock- 
holders. Of  this  bank  a  detailed  description  is  en- 
tered on  other  pages  of  this  work.  Always  a  Re- 
publican, he  has  always  refused  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  any  political  ofifiice.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  to  worthy  ob- 
jects, and  is  a  generous  and  public  spirited  citizen. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1877,  Mr.  Otten  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Ranges,  who  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  five  children,  Annie  (now  the 
wife  of  Wm.  M.  Blackford,  Esq.,  of  Lewistown), 
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Herman  C,  Lizzie,  Henry  and  Ella.  Mrs.  Otten 
is  a  worthy  helpmeet  to  her  husband  and  her 
strength  of  character  and  practical  abilit}-  have 
been  strong  factors  in  his  success. 


T  EPPERSON  D.  DOGGETT.— To  trace  the  life 
J  of  an  active  business  man  who  was  born  in  Mon- 
tana is  a  privilege  accorded  to  few.  In  the  case  of 
this  representative  citizen  of  Broadwater  county, 
J.  D.  Doggett,  we  have  one  who  was  not  only  born 
at  Virginia  City,  on  October  31,  1863,  but  is  the 
eldest  white  male  born  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
As  a  prosperous  ranchman  he  is  well  and  favorably 
known  and  maintains  his  residence  at  Canton,  near 
Townsend.  He  is  the  son  of  Moses  Doggett,  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  and  his  wife,  Susan  (Rose)  Dog- 
gett, who  was  born  in  Illinois.  Moses  Doggett,  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Indiana,  where  he  attained  manhood  and  was  edu- 
cated. About  that  time  his  father,  James  S.  Dog- 
gett, took  up  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Iowa,  later 
giving  to  each  son  a  cleared  160  acres.  Moses 
remained  on  his  farm  until  he  went  to  Pike's  Peak. 
James  S.  Doggett  was  a  Virginian  and  from  that 
state  removed  to  Kentucky,  as  a  young  man,  and 
was  an  overseer  on  plantations.  He  married  in 
Kentucky  and  later  became  a  citizen  of  Indiana  and 
still  later  of  Iowa,  from  which  state  he  went  to 
Colorado.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  served 
in  the  legislatures  of  both  Indiana  and  Iowa  with 
great  acceptability.  His  wife  died  in  Colorado  and 
he  then  went  to  Nebraska  where  his  death  occurred. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  Moses  Doggett  left  Iowa  for 
Pike's  Peak,  where  he  was  a  miner  for  three  and 
one-half  years,  then  returning  to  Iowa. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  he  removed  from  Iowa  to 
Montana.  The  family  enjoyed  a  pleasant  trip  across 
the  plains,  arriving  at  Horse  Prairie  in  August, 
1863,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Virginia 
City,  Madison  county.  Here  Mr.  Doggett  engaged 
in  mining  and  here  his  son,  Jefferson,  was  born 
amid  the  industrious  bustle  and  excitement  of  a 
western  mining  camp,  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The 
family  passed  the  summer  in  Helena,  in  the  fall  go- 
ing to  Missouri  valley.  Moses  Doggett  here  took 
up  a  homestead  and  engaged  in  ranching  until  his 
death  in  1895.  His  family  consisted  of  seven  chil- 
dren :  Charles  B.,born  in  Iowa  ;  Jefferson  D. ;  James 
S.,  born  near  Virginia  City ;  L.  R.,  who  has  been 
mining  in  the  Klondike  country  for  three  years ; 


Ida  M.,  now  R'Irs.  Lling,  living  in  Hassel,  Mont., 
and  B.  P.  and  Lillian,  both  residents  of  Townsend. 
On  November  18,  1896,  Jefiferson  D.  Doggett 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Amelia  Schreiber, 
a  native  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio.  Her  father  dying 
while  she  was  of  tender  years  she  came  to  Diamond 
City,  where  she  had  a  brother  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  In  1898  Mr.  Doggett  purchased 
the  Tinsley  ranch,  his  present  home.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful place  and  here  he  is  profitably  engaged  in 
sheepraising,  and  has  just  completed  an  elegant 
residence  with  modern  improvements.  All  the 
surroundings  of  the  home  have  an  air  of  prosperity, 
and  the  ranch  is  well  equipped  for  the  business. 
Mr.  Doggett  is  a  member  of  Broadwater  Lodge  No. 
34,  K.  of  P.,  of  Townsend,  and  m  politics  is  a 
strong  Republican. 


TAMES  H.  DONLIN.— Prominently  identified 
J  with  a  line  of  industrial  activity  which  ever  has 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of  any  com- 
munity, that  of  contracting  and  building,  Mr.  Don- 
lin  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  in- 
fluential citizens  of  Great  Palls.  He  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  Susquehanna  county.  Pa.,  on  July  21, 
1861.  His  father,  John  Donlin,  was  likewise  born 
in  Susquehanna  county,  and  there  passed  his  en- 
tire life  as  a  farmer,  his  death  occurring  in  1883. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Donlin,  who,  born  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  became  a  farmer  in  Susquehanna  county  until 
his  death.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
whence  he  emigrated  to  America  at  an  early  day, 
locating  in  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  of  Irish  lineage  and  her  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Pox.  She  now  makes  her  home  with 
her  children  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

James  H.  Donlin  received  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  Auburn,  Pa.,  and  also  assisted  in 
the  work  of  the  parental  homestead.  When  eight- 
een he  associated  himself  with  his  brothers  John 
and  Thomas,  in  contracting  and  building  at  Au- 
burn, Pa.,  where  they  remained  a  short  time  and 
then  transferred  their  activities  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
where  they  operated  until  1891.  Then  Mr.  Don- 
lin came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  he  has  since 
been  successfully  and  prominently  engaged  in  con- 
tracting and  building.  Among  the  more  import- 
ant buildings  he  has  erected  here  are  the  Vaughn 
block,  the  McKnight  block,  the  old  courthouse, 
the  two  Conrad  buildings  on  Central  avenue  and 
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Fourth  street,  and  the  central  high  school,  while 
many  fine  private  residences  stand  in  evidence  of 
his  skill.  He  ever  maintained  a  public-spirited  at- 
titude and  is  ready  to  help  every  normal  project 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  and  county. 
Mr.  Donlin  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic cause,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
wheelhorses  of  the  party  in  Cascade  county.  At 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  September  5,  1880,  Mr.  Donlin 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Flynn, 
whose  father,  William  Flynn,  is  an  extensive 
farmer  in  Fillmore  county,  in  that  state.  They 
have  an  attractive  home  in  Great  Falls,  where  a 
gracious  welcome  is  ever  extended  to  their  many 
friends. 


ANTHONY  DOUGHERTY.— The  career  of 
the  subject  of  this  review  has  been  a  peculiarly 
eventful  one,  and  his  experiences,  if  recorded  in 
detail,  would  make  an  interesting  volume.  Mr. 
Dougherty  has  the  typical  characteristics  of  the 
higher  element  of  the  Irish  race,  both  of  his  parents 
having  been  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  in  the 
northern  part  of  which  the  Doughertys  were  origi- 
nally a  ruling  race.  Our  subject  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on 
January  6,  1855,  the  son  of  Patrick  J.  and  Cather- 
ine (O'Donnell)  Dougherty,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1835.  The  father  was 
a  tanner  by  trade,  but  after  his  arrival  in  Brooklyn 
he  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
business.  Anthony  attended  the  public  schools  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  his 
alert  and  self-reliant  nature  led  him  to  start  out  in 
life  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  he  did  by  ship- 
ping as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  steamer,  making  eight 
trips  between  New  York  and  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool, serving  on  the  White  Star,  the  Anchor  and 
the  Allen  lines.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
left  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  working  during  the  day  in  the  wholesale 
liquor  establishment  of  Archibald  Arnold  &  Sons, 
and  in  the  evening  utilizing  his  time  to  good  ad- 
vantage by  attending  school.  Two  years  later  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  fireman  on  the  Caledonia  Rail- 
road, eventually  being  promoted  to  the  position  of 
ticket  collector.  This  life  not  satisfying  the  ambi- 
tious youth,  he  sought  new  fields,  shipping  as  as- 
sistant ship's  baker,  and  thus  visited  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  He  next  made  a  few  trips  on  coast- 
ing   vessels    running    to    Belgium.      Returning    to 


Scotland  he  enlisted  in  the  volunteer  army,  and 
after  one  year's  service  returned  to  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  was  variously  employed  for  a 
number  of  years.  Having  always  maintained  a 
lively  interest  in  military  affairs,  in  1876  he  en- 
listed in  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
was  detailed  to  the  medical  department  and  serving 
three  years.  His  regiment  was  in  South  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  his  joining  its  ranks,  and  was  sta- 
tioned for  three  months  in  the  state  capitol  during 
the  Hampton-Chamberlain  trouble.  The  regiment 
left  Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1877,  proceeding  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  it  was  in  active  service  dur- 
ing the  railroad  riots  of  that  year.  After  remain- 
ing three  months  in  that  city  the  command  went  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  was  there 
engaged'  in  the  work  of  apprehending  illicit  dis- 
tillers of  liquor,  or  "moonshiners,"  until  1879.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  full  regiment  came  to 
Montana  for  the  purpose  of  building  Fort  Assinna- 
boine,  where  Mr.  Dougherty  remained  until  falh 
when  he  went  to  Helena  with  Gen.  T.  H.  Ruger, 
being  detailed  for  duty  at  headquarters.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  he  removed  to  Fort  Assinnaboine 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster's 
department.  In  the  winter  of  1880-81  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment  on  an  expedition  in  pursuit  of 
the  doughty  old  Indian  chief.  Sitting  Bull,  and  as- 
sisted in  capturing  the  impedimenta  of  the  chief  and 
his  warriors,  depriving  the  savages  of  property  of 
no  little  value.  He  then  returned  to  Fort  Assinna- 
boine, where  he  received  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  in  September,  1881.  Mr.  Dougherty  then 
determined  to  devote  his  attention  to  more  prosaic 
pursuits,  and,  coming  to  Helena,  he  engaged  in  the 
hotel  business  on  the  Bozeman  stage  route,  thus 
continuing  until  the  fal  of  1883,  when  he  became 
identified  with  the  same  line  of  enterprise  in  Helena, 
conducting  a  hotel  until  1890.  He  then  associated 
himself  with  John  T.  Britt  in  the  livery  business 
in  Helena,  which  they  have  since  successfully  cori- 
tinued  under  the  title  of  Britt  &  Dougherty.  Both 
gentlemen  are  known  as  enterprising  and  reliable 
business  men,  enjoying  a  marked  popularity  in  the 
community. 

In  1881  Mr.  Dougherty  was  elected  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Helena  Light  Guards,  an  independ- 
ent military  organization,  and  held  this  office  untd 
its  disbandment.  He  organized  Company  C  of 
the  Meagher  Guard,  in  1886,  being  elected  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  1888  assisted  in  organizing  the  state 
militia,  Captain  Ross  Degan,  of  Company  C,  being 
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elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  while 
our  subject  was  chosen  as  captain.  He  continued  to 
serve  in  the  militia  until  1892,  when  he  was  mus- 
tered out.  On  April  9,  1882,  Mr.  Dougherty  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  McKenna,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  she  being  a  native  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island. 


GEORGE  W.  DOUGHERTY.— A  native  of 
Fredericton,  in  the  Canadian  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  born  August  21,  1852, 
subsequently  clerk  and  buyer  in  a  ship-building 
establishment,  then  engaging  in  ship  chandlery  on 
his  own  account,  with  all  his  thoughts  going  sea- 
ward, now  the  postmaster  in  a  little  rural  town  in 
western  Montana,  engaged  in  mining  and  other 
pursuits  pertaining  to  the  interior,  with  all  his 
thoughts  turned  on  and  into  the  land,  George  W. 
Dougherty  has  had  a  wide  range  of  vision  in  his 
half  century  of  existence  and  has  acquired  from  it 
a  wealth  of  knowledge,  spirit  of  progress  and 
adaptability  to  circumstances  which  make  him  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  useful  citizens  of  his 
county. 

His  parents  were  Gilbert  and  Jane  (Drinkwater) 
Dougherty,  the  former  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  latter  of  Maine.  George  was  the 
eldest  of  their  seven  children.  He  attended  a 
good  private  school  until  he  was  fourteen,  and 
then  was  two  years  at  a  high  school  at  Blaine,  Me., 
after  which  he  served  two  years  as  clerk  for  a  ship- 
building firm,  being  then  promoted  to  a  position 
which  gave  him  charge  of  the  yards  and  made  him 
buyer  for  the  vessels.  •  In  this  he  remained  for 
four  years.  Then  forming  a  partnership  with  one 
Skillen  as  Skillen  &  Dougherty,  they  engaged  in 
the  business  of  supplying  ships  for  two  years,  fol- 
lowing this  with  three  years  spent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spools  and  bobbins.  A  year  later,  with 
his  brother-in-law  he  began  merchandising  at 
Woodstock,  N.  B.,  in  which  he  continued  four  or 
five  years.  In  1887  he  came  to  Montana,  located 
at  Corvallis  and  for  seven  years  was  manager  of 
the  branch  store  of  the  Missoula  Mercantile  Com- 
pany. He  then  went  into  a  mercantile  business 
of  his  own  and  continued  for  five  years  in  its  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Mr.  Dougherty  is  easily  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited  men  in  Corvallis, 
where  his  home  is  an  ornament  to  the  town  in  its 
architectural  beauty  and  a  credit  to  human  nature 


in  its  domestic  happiness  and  refined  and  genuine 
hospitality.  He  is  interested  in  mining  and  has 
extensive  real  estate  holdings  in  Missoula  and  else- 
where. In  politics  he  is  an  active  Republican  and 
has  been  postmaster  for  the  last  five  years.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Masons,  holding 
the  rank  as  past  master  in  his  lodge.  He  was 
married  on  September  12,  1878,  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  to  Miss  Jennie  M.  Ruddick,  daughter 
of  Dr.  William  and  Abbie  Ruddick,  and  has  two 
children,  Rie  and  Edna  G.,  to  whom  his  home  is 
indebted  for  much  of  its  light  and  life.  Mrs. 
Dougherty  is  well  known  throughout  the  town 
and  surrounding  country  for  her  judicious  philan- 
thropy, her  activity  in  every  good  cause  and  her 
many  social  graces. 


THOMAS  M.  DORAN.— Prominent  ranchman 
and  merchant,  and  contributing  in  a  leading 
way  to  the  creation  and  direction  of  public  senti- 
ment in  behalf  of  every  good  cause  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  community,  Thomas  M.  Doran 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zens of  Ravalli  county.  He  is  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, Va.,  born  on  March  2,  1850,  his  parents, 
William  C.  and  Helen  (Leedy)  Doran,  being  na- 
tives of  Tennessee,  who  removed  to  Virginia  in 
their  early  married  life,  and,  in  1854,  took  up  their 
residence  in  Missouri,  where  Thomas  received  his 
education  in  the  country  schools,  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  For  some  years  before  and 
for  two  years  after  he  quit  school  he  worked  on 
the  farm  with  his  father,  then  farmed  for  himself 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Greene  until  1882,  when 
he  removed  to  Montana,  locating  on  a  rented  farm 
on  the  Shalkaho,  two  miles  south  of  Hamilton, 
which  he  conducted  for  four  years.  He  then  pur- 
chased 160  acres  about  one  mile  south  of  Hamil- 
ton, part  of  which  he  has  platted  and  sold  in  one  and 
two-acre  tracts  of  the  Doran  addition.  He  has 
still  ninety  acres  which  he  farms  and  constitutes 
his  beautiful  home,  being  well  improved  with  ex- 
cellent buildings  and  the  conveniences  of  life  here 
attainable. 

In  the  'nineties  Mr.  Doran  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising in  Hamilton  with  his  son-in-law,  R.  L. 
Perkins,  but  sold  him  his  interest  in  1900,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  his  farm  and 
real  estate  operations.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order  and  in  religion  affiliates 
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with  the  Christian  church.  Mr.  Doran  was  mar- 
ried on  October  17,  1869,  in  Greene  county,  Mo., 
to  Miss  Mary  Summers,  daughter  of  Logan  and 
Mary  O.  Summers,  of  that  county,  and  has  four 
children,  all  living  in  close  proximity  to  the 
parental  residence.  They  are :  Mary  E.,  wife 
of  Alexander  M.  Chaffin ;  Xora  S.,  wife  of 
Henry  L.  Myers:  Edmund  L.,  who  married 
Mamie  Wyley  while  he  and  she  were  school- 
mates at  Valparaiso,  Ind..  her  home  being 
in  Wisconsin,  and  Katie  L.,  wife  of  R.  L. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Doran's  former  partner.  Mr. 
Doran  is  truly  a  representative  citizen  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  community  which  he  has  aided  so 
materially  in  building  up  to  its  present  state  of 
progress  and  development,  and  as  such  is  held  in 
the   highest   esteem. 


JOHN  DUFFIELD.— For  a  period  of  thirty 
J  years  John  Dufifield  has  lived  in  Montana,  and 
is  one  of  the  worthy  pioneers  who  have  labored  to 
goodly  ends,  contributing  in  due  measure  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  state.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Fergus  county,  where  he  lo- 
cated in  1 88 1  and  where  he  has  since  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  its  leading  farmers  and  stock- 
growers. 

Mr.  Dufifield  is  a  native  son  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, born  in  Randolph  county,  on  the  26th  of 
}ilarch,  1849,  the  eldest  of  six  children  born  to 
Frederick  A.  and  Catherine  Duffield,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  repre- 
sentatives of  proud  old  southern  stock.  Soon  after 
their  marriage  the  parents  became  pioneers  of 
Missouri,  where  the  father  developed  a  good  farm 
in  Randolph  county,  where  both  he  and  his  wife 
died.  He  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  she  lived 
her  life  in  accord  with  the  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  she  became  a  member  in  early  life.  Their 
children  were:  John,  Josephine,  May,  Benjamin, 
Julia  and  George  W.  The  mother  died  in  1877, 
the  father  surviving  until   1889. 

John  Dufifield  grew  to  maturity  under  the  in- 
vigorating work  of  the  homestead  farm,  and  at 
the  age  of  nine  he  began  to  hold  the  plow,  and  con- 
tinued to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  farm 
until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority.  His  priv- 
ileges of  education  were  only  a  somewhat  desul- 
tory attendance  in  the  district  school  of  his  home. 
However,  in  the  rears  of  an  active  and  varied  busi- 


ness career  Mr.  Dufifield  has  not  failed  to  gain  val- 
uable lessons  through  experience  and  personal  ap- 
plication, becoming  a  man  of  good  general  inform- 
ation and  mature  judgment.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war  his  sympathies  were  naturally  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  the  seceding  states.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1863,  he  enHsted  as  a  private  in  a  Missouri 
regiment  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  in  act- 
ive service  until  victory  crowned  the  Union  arms. 
Then  Mr.  Dufifield  turned  his  attention  to  the  at- 
taining of  the  victories  of  peace.  He  worked  for 
wages  as  a  farm  hand  until  1872,  when  he  started 
for  the  long  overland  journey  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1872,  making  the  journey  to  Montana  with  ox 
team  and  arriving  at  Twin  Bridges,  Aladison  coun- 
ty, on  the  loth  of  September.  Here  he  resided 
for  five  years,  doing  freighting,  employed  by  oth- 
ers for  the  first  two  years,  when  he  invested  his 
savings  in  an  outfit  of  his  own  and  conducted  a 
very  successful  business  for  three  years.  Then 
Indian  troubles  menaced  operations  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  sold  the  business.  He  thereafter  en- 
gaged in  ranch  work,  taking  cattle  on  shares  until 
1881,  when  Mr.  Dufifield  received  as  his  share  31D 
head  of  cattle  and  seventy-five  horses.  This  stock 
he  drove  through  to  his  present  location  in  Fergus 
county.  His  ranch  now  comprises  1,400  acres, 
and  is  eligibly  located  three  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  Utica.  Here  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockgrowing,  increasing  the  scope 
of  operations  as  rapidly  as  good  judgment  dic- 
tated. He  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  of  the  county.  His  cattle 
and  horses  are  of  high  grade.  Mr.  Dufifield  "take.s 
active  interest  in  the  county  and  state,  and  is  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Democratic  party,  while 
fraternally  he  is  a  popular  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pvthias. 


EP.  DURNEN,  proprietor  of  the  Durnen 
House,  of  Winston,  Broadwater  county,  first 
came  to  Montana  in  1873.  He  was  bom  in  Iowa 
county,  Wis.,  on  December  12,  185 1,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Wall)  Durnen.  About  1846  the 
father  came  to  the  United  States  and  lo- 
cated in  Iowa  county,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  later  the  family  removed  to  Kan- 
sas, where  they  resided  until  1883,  when 
they  came  to  Montana.  They  had  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Durnen's  early  life  was 
passed  in  Wisconsin,  and  he  was  educated  at  the 
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public  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  celebrated 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1873,  by  arriving  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  at  that  time  just  emerging  from  the  primi- 
tive conditions  of  Last  Chance  gulch.  He  had  come 
up  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Centon  on  a  steamer,  and 
from  there  by  wagon  to  Helena.  He  continued  on 
to  PJoulder  valley,  now  in  Jefferson  county,  and  was 
employed  in  ranching  for  the  winter.  Later  he 
taught  school  fifteen  miles  from  Helena.  In  the 
spring  of  1874  Mr.  Durnen  went  to  ]\Iissouri  valley 
and  taught  school,  remaining  there  until  1877.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  freighting,  which  he  profitably 
continued  until  the  Northern  Pacific  was  well 
under  way  in  the  territory,  and  on  it  he  secured  a 
contract  for  grading. 

He  found  plenty  of  employment  for  his  teams 
until  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  cattle  raising  and  ranching,  con- 
tinuing this  for  several  years  quite  profitably.  He 
then  sold  the  property  and  engaged  in  the  hotel 
business,  at  which  he  has  been  successful,  being- 
proprietor  of  the  Durnen  house  at  Winston,  which 
is  known  as  an  up-to-date  hostelry  and  having  a 
representative  patronage.  Mr.  Durnen  married 
Miss  Annie  Moran,  who  had  come  to  Montana  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  on  November  30,  1876. 
Their  eight  children  are  Thomas,  at  Iron  Age 
gulch;  INIary,  Mrs.  Henry  Detour,  of  Winston; 
Hattie,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Johnson ;  Maggie,  attending 
high  school  at  Helena ;  Edward,  at  school :  Rosie, 
William  and  Cleveland.  Politically  Mr.  Durnen  is 
a  Democrat  and  an  active  worker  during  the  cam- 
paigns, standing  high  in  the  councils  of  the  partv. 
In  1898  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  his 
county,  and  he  has  been  school  trustee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  popular  as  a  hotel  keeper,  and 
highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  superior  business  abil- 
ity and  integrit}'. 


JOHN  G.  ELLIS,  one  of  the  successful  and  en- 
terprising young  business  men  of  Choteau 
county,  is  a  native  son  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  born  July  25,  1868.  His  father,  E.  S.  Ellis, 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  accompanied 
his  brothers,  James  F.  and  Menda  G.,  to  Texas, 
where  they  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  upon 
a  portion  of  which  the  present  city  of  Fort  Worth 
is  located.  After  about  twelve  years  the  father  of 
our  subject  disposed  of  his  interests  at  Fort  Worth 
and  removed  to  Menardville,  Tex.,  where  he  was 


engaged  in  the  stock  business  for  nearly  a  decade, 
while  the  succeeding  two  or  three  years  were 
passed  at  Fort  Concho,  Tom  Green  county,  on  the 
Concho  river.  He  then  returned  to  Menardville 
and  there  his  death  occurred  on  July  23,  1884. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Julia  Howard, 
was  likewise  born  in  Missouri,  but  maintains  her 
home  at  Snyder,  Tex. 

John  G.  Ellis  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  city  and  in  a  private  school 
maintained  on  the  Concho,  where  the  family  home 
was  maintained  for  some  time.  His  advantages 
were  limited,  however,  since  he  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  went  to  western  Texas  and 
thence  to  the  Canadian  river,  where  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  herding  cattle  for  two  years.  The  fol- 
lowing two  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Rumery,  Kellogg  &  McCoy  Cattle  Company,  at 
Snyder,  Tex.,  and  thereafter,  for  an  equal  length 
of  time,  engaged  in  the  livery  business  in  that 
place,  after  which  he  made  a  trip  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  then  re-entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  last  mentioned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  a  bunch  of  their  cattle  through  to 
the  ranges  on  the  Yellowstone  river.  Mont.,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  year  1890.  For  the  following  ten 
months  Mr.  ElHs  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Slaughter  &  Kyle  Cattle  Company,  and  then  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  D.  H.  S.  Cattle  Company, 
at  Malta,  where  he  remained  from  1892  until  1893. 
In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  he  made  an  engage- 
ment with  the  John  T.  Murphy  Cattle  Company, 
with  which  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he  estab- 
lished a  hotel  at  Rocky  Point,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  and  conducted  the  same  until  1899.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  invested  in  cattle  and  kept  the 
same  on  the  range  in  this  section  of  the  state.  In 
the  year  noted  he  went  to  Landusky  and  effected 
the  purchase  of  the  Clark  Hotel,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  June,  1901,  when  he  assumed  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  store  and  postofifice  at  Phil- 
lips, Choteau  county,  where  he  is  now  located,  the 
place  being  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Harlem.  Malta  is  the  nearest  railroad 
point. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ellis  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  for  four  years  he  was  regis- 
ter agent  at  Rocky  Point.  On  April  19,  1899,  at 
Landusky,  this  county,  Mr.  Ellis  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Reeves,  who  was  born  at 
Totney,  England,  January  29,  1869,  who  came  to 
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Winnipeg,  Canada,  in  1882,  and  to  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  in  1893,  being  engaged  in  hotels  there  and 
at  other  points  until  her  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  have  one  son,  Edward,  who  was  born  Jan- 
uary 31,  1900. 


TAMES  C.  EMERSON.— Among  the  able  of- 
J  ficials  of  Cascade  county  is  Mr.  Emerson,  in- 
cumbent of  the  position  of  chief  deputy  under 
Sherifif  Benner.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
state  from  the  early  pioneer  days  and  is  well  known 
and  distinctively  popular.  He  was  born  on  the 
homestead  farm,  in  Holt  county,  Mo.,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1845.  His  father,  Robert  G.  Emerson, 
was  born  in  Carolina  county,  Md.,  on  November 
12,  1812,  and  in  1844  removed  to  Missouri,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising,  also  serv- 
ing four  years  as  sheriff  of  Holt  county.  In 
1864  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Virginia 
City,  where  he  remained  until  1867,  when  he  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Helena,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  merchant  tailoring  for  seventeen  years, 
while  the  following  eight  years  he  devoted  to 
stockraising  in  Teton  county.  He  removed  to 
Great  Falls  in  1892,  and  there  his  death  occurred 
on  October  22,  1894.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  was  honored  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Montana.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Nannie  Evans,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1820,  and 
died  in  Holt  county.  Mo.,  in  1849. 

James  C.  Emerson  attended  the  military  school 
at  Oxford,  Md.,  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  after  which  he  studied  one  year  in  Pleasant 
Ridge  Academy,  in  Piatt  county.  Mo.  In  1863 
he  went  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  where  he 
was  identified  with  the  stockraising  business  for 
a  year,  and  in  July,  1864,  he  came  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  and  was  engaged  in  mining  and  freight- 
ing for  three  years.  In  1867  he  located  in  Helena, 
from  which  point  he  had  conducted  freighting 
operations  from  1864,  and  he  did  not  abandon  them 
until  1882.  He  freighted  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Virginia  City,  and  between  the  latter  point  and 
Helena,  meeting  with  the  experiences  and  dif- 
ficulties characteristic  of  the  pioneers  days,  while 
his  operations  extended  to  various  other  points 
in  Montana.  A  memorable  disaster  occurred  in 
Helena  on  August  21,  1881,  when  one  of  his 
freight  outfits,  loaded  with  6,090  pounds  of  pow- 
der, was  destroyed  by  an  explosion,  the  driver,  a 


Mr.  Shipley,  and  the  team  of  fourteen  mules 
being  killed,  entailing  a  financial  loss  of  $5,000. 
From  1882  until  1892  Mr.  Emerson  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising  in  Teton  county,  and  in 
1892  he  removed  to  Great  Falls,  where  he  was 
connected  with  the  Boston  &  Montana  and  the 
silver  smelter  until  January,  1901,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  present  appointment  as  chief  deputy 
under  Sheriff  Benner,  in  which  office  he  is  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  signal  ability  and  dis- 
crimination. In  politics  he  gives  unwavering  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party.  In  Helena, 
on  January  11,  1883,  Mr.  Emerson  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  S.  Bowen,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  she  being  a  daughter  of  Peter  Ruff- 
ner,  of  that  state. 


JOHN  ELLISON.— Seven  miles  from  Big  Tim- 
ber, Sweet  Grass  county,  on  the  Boulder  river, 
lies  the  extensive  cattle  ranch  of  Mr.  Ellison,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  en- 
terprising citizens  of  the  district.  He  is  an  English- 
man, born  in  Lancashire,  on  August  6,  1847,  in  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His 
parents,  Henry  and  Ann  (Swift)  Ellison,  were 
natives  of  Lancashire,  as  was  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Adam  Ellison.  Henry  Ellison  was  a  farmer 
and  with  him  John  passed  his  childhood  and  attend- 
ed school.  In  1870  John  Ellison  accepted  a  posi- 
tion on  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  Wiggen,  in 
which  service  he  passed  five  years,  resigning  as  a 
sergeant.  His  father  was  then  growing  old,  and  he 
returned  to  tne  homestead  and  assumed  its  charge 
for  three  years.  Seeing  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
creased income  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Lan- 
cashire &  Yorkshire  Railway,  and  three  years  later 
he  was  a  train  operator  on  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway,  serving  until  1881. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Taylor,  a  sister,  was  then  living  at 
Fort  Assinnaboine,  Mont.,  and  in  response  to  her 
frequent  and  urgent  letters  Mr.  Ellison  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  made  his  initial  location  at 
Bismarck,  N.  D.  Ten  months  later  he  came  ;o 
Glendive,  Mont.,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  later  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  section  four  miles  east  of  Big  Timber 
until  i88>  when  he  purchased  a  ranch,  located  on 
the  Boulder  river,  and  seven  miles  from  Big  Tim- 
ber, from  I.  G.  Cooper,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
extensively,  and  where  he  resides  engaged  in  cattle- 
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raising,  having  a  fine  herd  of  Herefords.  SelHng 
these  in  1894,  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  sheep 
business  and  is  wintering  a  large  number  for  W. 
D.  Ellis,  and  caring  for  a  herd  of  cattle.  He  culti- 
vates large  quantities  of  alfalfa,  usually  cutting 
300  tons  each  season.  On  May  29,  1869,  Mr.  Elli- 
son was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rob- 
inson, daughter  of  Richard  Robinson,  of  Lan- 
cashire, England.  Two  of  their  ten  children,  Ann 
and  William  Elenry,  aie  dead,  the  others  are  Alice, 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Morris,  residing  on  the  Sweet 
Grass  river;  Elizabeth  Ellen,  wife  of  Mr.  Glen  M. 
Parker,  a  prominent  rancher;  William  Henry,  a 
rancher  on  the  Boulder  river ;  Arthur  T.,  Maggie,. 
Frederick,  Florence  and  Albert.  Mr.  Ellison  has 
served  as  road  supervisor  and  is  school  trustee, 
and  each  of  these  offices  he  most  acceptably  fills. 


A  UGUST  ERECKSON.— That  Montana  ofifers 
-TV  distinct  inducements  to  men  of  industry  and 
ambition,  affording  them  a  means  of  winning  a 
worthy  success,  is  shown  in  the  career  of  Mr. 
Ereckson,  who  is  now  one  of  the  prosperous  cat- 
tlegrowers  of  his  section  of  the  state,  and  who 
has  gained  some  fine  real  estate  interests  in  Cas- 
cade county,  where  he  now  makes  his  home.  A 
native  of  the  far-distant  Norseland,  he  early  started 
out  in  life  for  himself,  has  had  many  interest- 
ing and  diversified  experiences,  and  has  at  last 
secured  the  merited  reward  of  his  individual  ef- 
forts— a  handsome  property  and  business  and  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Ereckson  was  born  in  Sweden,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1850,  being  the  son  of  Andrew  and 
Anna  Ereckson,  both  of  whom  passed  their  entire 
lives  in  Sweden,  where  the  former  died  in  185 1  and 
the  latter  in  1859.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  by  occupation  the  father  was 
a  merchant.  Their  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
received  only  limited  educational  advantages  in 
his  youth,  for  he  was  but  eleven  years  of  age, 
when,  in  1861,  he  went  to  sea  as  a  common 
sailor,  later  being  advanced  to  the  position  of  an 
able  seaman,  while  he  eventually  became  a  coal 
passer  on  one  of  the  fleet  of  the  Peruvian  navy, 
being  promoted  fireman  after  a  service  of  six 
months.  These  voyages  were  made  to  the  various 
South  American  ports,  and  later  seafaring  trips 
took  our  subject  to  San  Francisco,  whence  he 
shipped  on  the  coast  on  a  vessel  bound  for  Vic- 


toria and  Lima,  locating  on  Puget  Sound,  where 
coal  was  plentiful.  In  1876  he  went  to  Butte 
county,  Cal.,  where  he  was  identified  with  ranch 
work  until  1881,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating in  Cascade  county,  where  he  took  up  a 
pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres  and  a  tree  claim 
of  equal  area,  eventually  changing  the  latter  to  a 
homestead  claim.  In  1892  he  purchased  160  acres 
for  $500,  and  later  exchanged  this  for  city  prop- 
erty in  Great  Falls.  In  1897  he  purchased  another 
I  Co  acres  for  $500,  and  within  the  present  year 
(1901)  has  made  another  investment  of  a  similar 
amount,  securing  an  equal  amount  of  land,  while 
he  also  purchased  another  town  lot,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $225.  Thus  Mr.  Ereckson  has  at 
the  present  time  a  total  of  640  acres  of  ranch  land 
and  two  city  lots,  on  one  of  which  is  a  two-story 
brick  building.  All  this  is  significant  when  we 
recall  the  fact  that  when  he  arrived  in  Montana 
his  proprietary  interests  were  practically  summed 
up  in  the  possession  of  two  blankets.  His  ranch 
is  located  four  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Belt,  is  well  improved,  and  here  he  has 
been  successful  in  farming  and  stockraising,  while 
his  life  and  industrious  efforts  have'  gained  him 
confidence  and  esteem.  In  politics  Mr.  Ereck- 
son gives  his  support  to  the  Democracy. 

In  the  year  1892  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Ereckson  to  Miss  Sophie  Anderson,  who 
like  himself  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  whence  she 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1882,  in  com- 
pany with  her  mother  and  step-father,  Peter  Ol- 
son, and  brothers  and  sisters  and  her  own  father, 
Andrew  Anderson,  having  died  in  Sweden.  She 
resided  for  a  time  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  whence 
she  came  to  Montana.  The  stepfather  and  the 
mother,  Augusta  Ereckson,  still  reside  in  Minne- 
apolis. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ereckson  became  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  namely :  Alice  (deceased), 
Ellen  Augusta,  Lydia,  Helena,  Karl  Augustus 
and  May  Sophia.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 


fOSEPH  ELMER,  deceased,  first  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1879.  I^^  ^'^s  born  in  England  on 
October  15,  1829,  the  youngest  son  of  William 
Elmer,  an  English  farmer.  Until  he  left  his  native 
country  Joseph  Elmer  worked  on  the  farm  of  his 
father.  In  1850,  accompanied  by  two  brothers 
and  a  sister-in-law,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
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and  secured  employment  in  New  York  state  as  a 
painter,  which  occupation  he  industriously  fol- 
lowed until  1858.  In  that  year  he  removed  to 
McLean  county,  111.,  where  he  passed  nine  years 
in  farming,  then  in  1867,  went  to  Bates  county, 
Mo.,  where  he  continued  farming  until  coming  to 
Butte,  Mont.,  in  1879.  Here  he  engaged  in  team- 
ing for  three  years  and  then  secured  a  homestead 
in  Pleasant  \'alley,  Jefferson  county.  Later  he 
came  into  possession  of  several  other  quarter  sec- 
tions until  he  had  a  large  and  valuable  tract,  which 
was  devoted  to  general  farming  and  the  raising  of 
fine  cattle  and  horses. 

On  October  14,  1855,  ^'^^-  Elmer  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  A.  Englert,  of  Wayne 
county,  Pa.,  born  on  February  21,  1840.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  Broome  county,  N.  Y. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Adam  Englert,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Julia  Ann  (Smith)  Englert,  of  New 
York  state.  The  paternal  grandfather  had  come 
from  Germany  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  many 
years  before.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  were  born 
eleven  children,  Wesley  J.,  Uriah  W.,  Lydia  E., 
now  Mrs.  David  McCall,  residing  in  Whitehall ; 
Harriet  E.,  now  Mrs.  Morrison,  living  in  Madison 
county ;  Martha  A.,  now  Mrs.  M.  Tuttle,  living  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  Jefferson  county ;  Julia  M.,  now 
Mrs.  Gist,  residing  in  Medford,  Ore. ;  Edward  J., 
Frank  B.,  Stella  V.,  now  Mrs.  Wade,  and  living  in 
Pleasant  Valley;  Arthur  and  Charles  H.  Mr. 
Elmer  died  in  1895.  For  many  years  he  was 
school  trustee  and  was  the  principal  factor  in  hav- 
ing the  first  school  established  in  Pleasant  Valley. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  association,  possessing  as  he  did  su- 
perior intelligence  and  the  highest  probity  and  be- 
ing harmoniously  in  sympathy  with  all  progressive 
and  broad-minded  views.  His  was  a  life  of  useful- 
ness and  whatever  the  responcibilities  he  encount- 
ered he  invariably  met  them  with  energ}-  and  an 
appreciation  of  his  duty.  He  was  a  life-long  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church  and  for  many  years 
served  as  steward.  The  cause  of  vital  religion  felt 
his  loss  as  that  of  a  standard-bearer  in  Zion's 
field. 


SA\TM  R.  LISA. — The  demand  of  our  country 
for  toilers  in  her  fruitful  fields  of  productive 
enterprise,  where  work  is  plentiful  and  where  work 
will  pay,  has  drawn  to  our  shores  willing  la- 
borers from  ever\-  civilized  country  on  tlie  globe. 


Among  the  number  who  have  exchanged  the  vine- 
clad  hills  and  verdant  vales  of  sunny  Italy  for  the 
mountains  and  mines  of  the  great  American  north- 
west, is  Savin  R.  Lisa,  one  of  Butte's  prominent 
and  substantial  merchants.  He  was  born  in  Turin, 
Italy,  July  7,  1858,  a  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Jose- 
phine (Bobba)  Lisa.  The  father,  a  merchant  and 
baker,  died  when  Savin,  the  fifth  of  nine  children, 
was  quite  young. 

Mr.  Lisa  attended  the  common  schools  at  in- 
tervals until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  making  up 
for  the  interruptions  by  sessions  of  night  school, 
and  in  1873  he  emigrated  to  America  and  worked 
in  the  mines  of  Michigan  until  1879,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Butte  and  continued  mining  there  for 
eighteen  months  longer.  In  1881  he  went  into 
merchandising,  conducting  it  at  various  places  until 
1887.  Then  he  opened  an  attractive  grocery  store 
at  his  present  location,  which  he  has  carried  on 
with  gratifying  success,  augmenting  his  trade  and 
widening  its  scope  as  time  passed  until  it  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  of  the  city. 
In  1898,  in  addition  to  this  enterprise,  he  started 
a  macaroni  factory  at  Great  Falls,  and  has  since 
organized  a  company  with  $40,000  capital  to  inaug- 
urate a  similar  factory  in  Butte.  This  company 
recently  completed  the  buildings  and  plant  nec- 
essary for  the  business,  and  began  operations  with 
a  product  of  2,000  pounds  daily. 

Mr.  Lisa  was  appointed  consular  agent  for  Italy 
for  the  states  of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho, 
on  January  3,  1901.  He  also  represents  several 
trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines  and  issues  tickets 
and  exchange  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  is  still 
conducting  his  mercantile  business  at  63  East  Park 
street,  carrying:  an  extensive  stock  of  wines, 
liquors,  groceries  and  queensware.  He  also  owns 
and  operates  valuable  mining  properties.  In  every 
thing  he  undertakes  he  is  a  man  of  energy  and 
leaves  no  effort  unmade  on  his  part  to  secure  the 
best  results.  He  is  an  active  Republican,  and  as 
such  was  elected  county  commissioner  in  1894  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  He  discharged  his  official 
duties  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  eminent  sat- 
isfaction to  the  citizens  of  the  county.  He  has 
also  represented  his  party  in  conventions,  both 
county  and  state,  with  distinction.  He  is  a  Mason 
in  all  branches  of  the  order  to  and  including  the 
thirty-second  degree  ;  is  also  q  Knight  of  Pythias 
and  an  Elk,  and  a  member  of  the  Christoforo 
Colombo  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  originator 
and  served  as  president  for  ten  years.     Under  his 
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management  it  was  the  most  flourishing  and  suc- 
cessful branch  of  the  order  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
In  this  order  he  also  founded  the  first  lodge  organ- 
ized in  Michigan,  and  was  its  first  president,  al- 
though he  was  then  but  eighteen  years  old. 


WILLIAM  ETTIEN.— The  year  which  marked 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence  stands  as  the  date  of  Mr.  Ettien's 
advent  into  Montana,  of  which  state  he  is  truly  a 
pioneer,  while  this  has  been  the  scene  of  his  well 
directed  efforts  during  the  ensuing  period  and  he 
now  stands  as  one  of  the  extensive  stockgrowers 
of  Fergus  county,  where  he  is  considered  a  reli- 
able and  progressive  citizen  and  one  whose  integ- 
rity is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Mr.  Ettien  was  born 
in  Iowa,  near  Burlington,  in  Des  Moines  county, 
on  July  19,  1852,  the  son  of  John  and  Susan 
Ettien,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  removed  to  Illinois  in  an  early  day  and,  after 
passing  a  few  years  there,  continued  their  way 
westward  and  located  in  Des  Moines  county,  where 
they  lived  eight  years  and  where  William  was  born. 
In  1857  they  moved  to  Madison  county,  where 
the  father  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture 
for  years  and  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  No- 
vember 12,  1901,  at  the  venerable  age  of  nearly 
four  score  years,  and  he  was  buried  in  Evergreen 
cemetery.  He  was  a  Republican  until  after  Grant's 
second  administration,  from  which  time  he  voted 
with  the  Democrats.  His  wife  died  nearly  twenty 
years  before  her  husband  passed  away.  Of  their 
twelve  children  nine  survive,  Mary,  Lizzie,  David 
H.,  Susan,  William,  Amanda,  James,  Charles  and 
Etta. 

William  Ettien  began  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  old  home  when  a  mere  child  and  his  services 
were  given  to  his  father  until  the  attaining  of  his 
legal  majority  gave  him  emancipation  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  both,  and  he  then  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  three 
years,  becoming  a  skilled  artisan.  In  the  spring 
of  187s  the  gold  excitement  in  the  Black  Hills 
drew  Mr.  Ettien  to  that  section,  and  there  he  was 
for  several  months  engaged  in  unsuccessful  pros- 
pecting. He  came  to  Montana  in  1876  and  for 
the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  engaged  in 
hunting  and  trapping  on  the  Big  Horn  and  Yel- 
lowstone rivers,  meeting  with  excellent  success 
and  greatly  enjoying  the  exhilarating  sport.     Fin- 


ally he  went  to  Fort  Custer  and  secured  a  con- 
tract for  supplying  hay  and  wood  to  the  Federal 
troops,  and  also  engaged  in  freighting  to  that 
point  for  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1879  ^r. 
Ettien  proceeded  northward  to  where  Fort  As- 
sinnaboine  was  being  constructed,  and  there  se- 
cured a  contract  similar  to  that  which  he  held  at 
Fort  Custer  and  also  worked  at  his  trade.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  the  Yogo  river  gold  discoveries  brought 
him  to  the  vicinity  of  his  present  home,  now  in 
Fergus,  but  then  in  Meagher  county.  He  took 
up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres,  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Utica.  He  "has  now  800  acres  of  land, 
all  but  80  acres  being  in  one  body,  a  part  of  this 
is  the  adjoining  ranch  of  his  brother  James,  which 
he  has  recently  purchased.  Here  Mr.  Ettien  on 
his  valuable  estate  is  raising  cattle  of  high  grade, 
and  also  secures  large  yields  of  hay.  Fortune 
has  favored  his  energetic  efforts  since  he  came  to 
Fergus  county,  and  he  is  held  in  esteem  by  the 
best  people.  His  political  allegiance  is  accorded 
to  the  Republican  party.  Fraternally  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  time-honored  order  of  Freemasons, 
as  a  member  of  Lewistown  Lodge  No.  ^y  and 
Hiram  Chapter  No.  15,  both  of  Lewistown. 


T  OHN  GUS.  ERNST,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
J  successful  stockraisers  of  Cascade  county, 
Mont.,  is  a  resident  of  Sand  Coulee.  He  was  born 
in  Saxony,  Germany,  on  June  21,  1848.  His  par- 
ents were  John  G.  and  Katherine  Ernst,  natives  of 
Germany.  The  father  was  a  night  watchman  of 
a  railroad  company  until  his  death  in  i860,  and  his 
wife  survived  him,  dying  in  1870.  John  G.  Ernst 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  began  learning  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  when  sixteen  he  came 
to  the  United  States.  Here  he  secured  work 
in  New  York  city  in  a  tin  shop  as  helper  for  three 
months,  and  then  began  working  for  the  Brew- 
ster Carriage  Company  as  a  blacksmith,  contin- 
uing with  that  prominent  firm  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  drove  an  express  wagon  for  two  years 
and  next  driving  a  bakery  wagon  for  nine  months. 
In  1868  Mr.  Ernst  came  to  Fort  Shaw,  Mont., 
where  he  was  a  blacksmith  for  two  years,  and  in 
1870  he  went  to  Fort  Pritchard,  Wyo.,  and  was 
still  employed  by  the  government  as  a  blacksmith. 
He  returned  to  Montana  in  1871  and,  settling  at 
Helena,  he  cooked  at  the  Magnolia  Hotel  until 
1875.     He   then   formed   a   partnership   with    C. 
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Kinck.  Until  1879  Mr.  Ernst  continued  in  the 
hotel  business.  In  that  year  he  purchased  260  head 
of  cattle.  During  the  winter  of  1880,  with  pros- 
pering conditions  apparently  ahead  of  him,  one 
of  the  severest  ever  experienced  in  Montana,  he 
was  met  by  adversity  and  he  lost  130  head  of  his 
stock.  In  1881  he  located  in  Sand  Coulee,  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided  in  one  of  the  handsomest 
houses  of  the  section,  profitably  engaged  in  rais- 
ing cattle  and  feed.  Of  his  500  acres  of  land, 
100  acres  are  well  cultivated.  In  1878  Mr.  Ernst 
married  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Pierson,  of  Kris- 
tanstad,  a  native  of  Sweden,  whose  parents  were 
farmers  in  that  country.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  ( )li\c 
Pierson,  died  in  1864,  her  father,  John  Pierson, 
in  1890.  Six  children  have  been  born  in  the  Ernst 
.family,  two,  Mabel  and  Ollie  Katherine,  are  dead, 
while  Jessie,  Augusta  Elizabeth,  Henry  and 
George  are  living. 


CHARLES  FALEN,  deceased,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Montana  pioneers,  having  come 
to  the  territory  in  1862.  He  was  born  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  on  January  28,  1821,  and  died  in 
Broadwater  county,  Mont.,  on  October  29,  1896. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Falen  followed  the  sea,  but 
in  1862  he  came  to  the  territory  of  Montana,  and 
in  1865  located  a  ranch  in  Jefferson  county,  now 
Broadwater,  on  which  he  continued  in  the  occu- 
pation of  successful  raising  of  cattle  until  his  death. 
On  November  20,  1887,  Mr.  Falen  married  Mrs. 
Amelia  (Grandolene)  Carlson,  widow  of  E.  A.  Carl- 
son, a  native  of  Finland.  Mrs.  Carlson  was  born 
in  Finland,  on  May  24,  1844,  and  immigrated 
to  this  country  in  October,  1887.  She  has  a  son, 
John  Carlson,  born  in  Finland,  October  12,  1869. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1880  and  for  a 
time  made  his  home  on  the  ranch  in  Broadwater 
county,  but  has  recently  purchased  a  ranch  in 
Big  Timber  county.  Mrs.  Falen  still  conducts  the 
ranch  and  homestead,  profitably  raises  hay  and 
cattle,  and  is  quite  successful  in  general  farm- 
ing. 


ELLSWORTH  EWART.— Mr.  Ewart  was  born 
on  September  30,  1861,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  of 
which  state  his  parents,  Robert  L.  and  Mary 
(Young)   Ewart,   were  also  natives.     The  father 


was  a  soldier  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war,  serving 
three  years  in  that  sanguinary  struggle  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Ohio 
Volunteers.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Mis- 
souri and  there  Ellsworth  Ewart,  the  first  born  of 
the  four  children  in  the  family,  lived  until  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  attending  the  public  schools 
and  assisting  in  the  duties  of  the  home.  In  1882, 
with  very  little  else  save  health  and  adaptability 
to  circumstances,  he  determined  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  left  the  paternal  roof  and 
came  to  Montana.  He  located  first  in  the  Missouri 
valley,  passing  his  first  year  in  the  state  clerking 
for  Raleigh  H.  Clark  in  his  branch  store  at  Cen- 
treville,  and  the  next  year  filling  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  mercantile  establishment  of  Davis  & 
Shennick  at  Townsend.  He  then  joined  the  cele- 
brated Coeur  d'Alene  stampede  and  prospected 
for  some  months.  In  1884  he  accepted  employ- 
ment as  clerk  at  the  Rodgers  House,  which  lasted 
up  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Rodgers,  after  which  he 
clerked  a  year  at  the  Windsor. 

He  was  then  called  to  Missouri  by  the  serious 
illness  and  death  of  his  mother,  and  remained  there 
three  years  in  charge  of  the  farm  and  returned  to 
Missoula  and  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  was  conducting  the  Rodgers  House.  After 
eighteen  months  in  this  service,  he  removed  to  the 
Bitter  Root  valley  under  contract  witn  the  Mis- 
soula Mercantile  and  Montana  Grain  &  Produce 
companies  to  bale  and  deliver  hay,  which  he  did 
until  1892,  then  removed  to  Anaconda,  where  he 
had  a  teaming  contract  with  the  Anaconda  Cop- 
per Mining  Company  that  he  continued  to  exe- 
cute for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  then  returned  to 
the  Bitter  Root  country,  prospected  for  a  year, 
teamed  for  a  time  and  finally  settled  at  Stevens- 
ville,  where  he  was  appointed  constable  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  elected 
to  the  ofiice,  serving  also  as  deputy  sheriff  under 
B.  S.  Chaffin.  He  is  now  the  manager  of  the 
Stevensville  Hotel  for  the  proprietor,  W.  H.  Mace, 
and  by  his  close  attention  to  the  wants  of  its  pa- 
trons, his  genial  companionship  and  thorough 
l^nowledge  of  the  business,  he  has  made  it  one  of. 
the  most  popular  hostelries  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Ewart  was  married  on  July  2,  1896,  to  Miss  Katie 
M.  Huson,  a  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Alice  Huson, 
lirosperous  farmers  near  Stevensville.  He  is  an 
active  Republican  in  politics,  and  in  fraternal  re- 
lations is  identified  with  the  order  of  Modern 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 
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JAMES  E.  FAULKNER,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful  stockmen  in  Jefferson 
county,  Mont.,  was  born  in  London,  England,  on 
October  i,  1836.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Martin)  Faulkner,  both  natives  of  London, 
where  the  father  was  a  gardener  and  florist.  Of 
their  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  three 
are  now  livmg.  James  E.  Faulkner  remained  in 
London  until  his  fourteenth  year,  and  became  a 
messenger  for  J.  E.  &  T.  Banning,  sugar  brokers, 
at  quite  remunerative  wages.  Young  Faulkner 
had  a  brother  who  had  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
and,  having  saved  some  money  from  his  earnings, 
he  concluded  to  try  America  and  that  he  did  not 
require  assistance  from  his  parents.  Accord- 
ingly the  stout-hearted  little  fellow  came  to  this 
country,  joining  his  brother  in  Kentucky,  where 
very  soon  he  secured  employment  on  a  street 
railway. 

In  185 1  his  brother  was  sub-contracting  on  the 
Maysville  &  Lexington  Railroad,  and  gave  James 
a  position  with  him.  Remaining  in  Kentucky  until 
1854  he  then  passed  one  year  in  running  an  ex- 
press wagon  from  the  iron  works  in  Vermillion 
county,  Ind.,  to  Terre  Haute.  In  the  fall  of  1855 
he  engaged  in  feeding  cattle,  and  in  1856  he  went 
to  Missouri,  where  during  the  three  years  of  his 
stay  he  leased  a  piece  of  ground  and  engaged  in 
raising  hemp.  In  the  fall  of  1859  Mr.  Faulkner  de- 
cided to  go  west,  and  went  to  Colorado  and  en- 
gaged in  teaming.  While  there  he  was  employed 
in  this  business  by  the  late  George  M.  Pullman, 
of  sleeping  car  fame.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he 
went  on  to  Oregon.  Here  his  initial  experience 
in  mining  proved  very  successful,  and  in  fact  since 
Mr.  Faulkner's  arrival  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  almost  everything  he  has  en- 
gaged in  has  well  rewarded  him. 

In  June,  1863,  Mr.  Faulkner  came  to  Montana,- 
a  long  distance  to  come,  and  in  July  of  that  year 
he  arrived  at  Alder  gulch.  Those  were  the 
"boom"  times,  and  like  most  he  went  to  pros- 
pecting. He  had  come  to  the  Treasure  state  to 
carve  out  his  fortune  and  he  had  brought  with 
him  will  and  determination,  superior  intelligence 
and  sound  judgment.  Since  that  period  he  has 
c^iutinued  to  be  largely  and  quite  successfully 
interested  in  mines,  and  he  still  has  a  heavy  hold- 
ing in  the  "Pipestone"  mine.  Mr.  Faulkner  and 
James  Ford  were  freighting  in  the  fall  of  1863  and 
one  day,  while  driving  along  the  road,  they  found 
the  body  of  John  Ross,  who  had  been  shot  by  "road 


agents,"  probably  by  some  of  the  notorious  Plum- 
mer  gang.  In  1872  Mr.  Faulkner  acquired  by 
pre-emption  a  ranch  on  Big  White  Tail  creek, 
and  after  selling  this  he  purchased  one  of  400 
acres,  which  is  now  his  home.  He  usually  feeds 
from  200  to  300  head  of  cattle  through  the  win- 
ter. For  many  years  he  has  served  as  a  delegate 
lo  the  county  conventions  of  Jefferson  county,  and 
has  for  many  terms  been  a  school  trustee  and  a 
road  supervisor.  His  two  brothers,  George  and 
Charles,  were  members  of  the  Second  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  LInion,  during  the  Civil  war.  Charles 
served  through  the  war  and  was  twice  wounded. 
In  the  community  in  which  he  resides  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner is  highly  respected,  and  regarded  as  a  man 
of  superior  business  judgment  and  high  integrity. 


UMLLIAM  FERGUS.— One  of  the  best  ele- 
VV  ments  of  our  composite  American  life  is  that 
resulting  from  the  immigration  of  Scotch  agri- 
culturists. They  bring  with  them  integrity,  hon- 
esty, a  practical  knowledge  and  a  painstaking- 
industry  and  thrift  that  not  only  benefit  themselves, 
but  by  their  example  tend  to  influence  for  good 
the  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  It  is 
a  proven  truth  that  "blood  will  tell,"  and  when 
these  Scotch  immigrants  possess  traits  that  come 
from  careful  education  and  nurture  the  force 
of  character  derived  from  good  ancestry,  one  can 
confidently  expect  to  find  them  leaders  in  this  land 
of  their  adoption.  Intelligent,  thoughtful  and  pa- 
triotic, they  become  the  highest  grade  of  American 
citizens.  Of  such  is  William  Fergus,  of  Fergus 
county,  one  of  the  representative  stockmen  of  Mon- 
tana, a  younger  half-brother  of  Hon.  James 
Fergus,  a  sketch  of  whom  is  published  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  He  was  born  April  19,  1833,  the 
only  son  of  Andrew  and  Christian  (Hamilton) 
Fergus,  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Both  Fergus 
and  Hamilton  are  frequent  names  in  Scottish 
history.  Along  in  the  fourth  century,  a  bloody 
war  was  being  waged  in  Scotland  between  the 
Caledonians  and  their  bitter  enemies,  the  Picts, 
who  far  outnumbered  the  former.  The  Caledon- 
ians sought  aid  from  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  chief- 
tains of  that  country  came  to  their  assistance  with 
well-drilled  troops  and  drove  the  Picts  out  of  the 
land.  In  their  gratitude  the  Caledonians  elected 
this  prince  the  first  king  of  Scotland,  under  the 
name  of  Fergus  I.     From  him  the  numerous  peo- 
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pie  of  that  name  are  descended,  and  with  this  fam- 
ily has  been  intermingled  that  of  the  royal  Stuarts. 
So  the  Ferguses  of  Fergus  county,  Mont.,  are  of  a 
lineage  proud  enough  to  satisfy  any  aristocrat. 
Centuries  make  changes  in  conditions  of  families, 
and  Andrew  Fergus  of  Lanarkshire  was  not  an 
aristocrat,  but  a  plain,  unassuming  Scotch  farmer, 
of  strict  probity  and  a  devout  and  stanch  adher- 
ent of  the  Presbyterian  church,  standing  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  neighbors.  Many  of  his  immedi- 
ate paternal  ancestors  held  the  office  of  bailifT.  His 
son,  William,  was  thoroughly  and  practically  in- 
structed in  mixed  farming  and  had  good  educa- 
tional advantages  in  the  parish  schools  of  Chapel- 
ton,  Glasford  parish.  He  remained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  birthplace  until  1879,  and  by  his 
industry  and  frugality,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  acquired  sufficient  means  to  lease  a  few 
acres  and  commence  farming  for  himself  in  1862. 
On  June  i6th  of  that  year  he  entered  into  wedded 
life  with  a  young  lassie  whom  he  had  known  from 
childhood.  Miss  Helen  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam and  Agnes  (Pate)  Hamilton,  whose  people 
had  been  farmers  in  that  locality  as  far  back  as 
tradition  could  carry  them.  The  young  couple 
began  life  with  courage  and  hope.  For  twenty 
years  they  wrought  earnestly  and  well.  The  high 
rents  of  farms  were  hard  to  meet  when  crop  fail- 
ures or  bad  luck  came  to  the  tenant,  and  labor 
as  they  might  and  plan  as  they  would,  independ- 
ence was  always  out  of  their  reach.  Finally,  as  a 
means  of  releasing  himself  from  the  coils  of  a 
crushing  system  of  rental,  Mr.  Fergus  took  the 
bankruptcy  court  as  the  choice  of  two  evils,  re- 
linquishing all  hope  of  a  longer  life  in  Scotland 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  brother  James 
to  join  him  in  Montana.  The  years  had  brought  to 
them  nine  children,  and  the  family  of  eleven  sailed 
from  Glasgow  for  America,  on  the  ship  Prussia, 
April  I,  1882,  arriving  at  Boston  after  a  pleasant 
voyage  of  seventeen  days.  They  journeyed  direct 
to  Bismarck  by  rail,  and  then  by  boat  on  the  Mis- 
souri to  Claggett,  now  Judith  Landing.  It  must 
have  been  a  strange  as  well  as  a  pleasant  sensa- 
tion to  be  there  welcomed  by  a  brother  who  had 
left  Scotland  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  William, 
and  whom  they  had  never  before  seen.  Accom- 
panying James  Fergus  to  his  ranch  on  Armell's 
creek,  it  was  not  long  before  the  location  of  the 
present  family  residence  on  Box  Elder  was  secured 
by  purchasing  the  improvements  of  Nelse  Stre- 
ver,  a  squatter,  who  accepted  a  nominal  consider- 


ation for  his  rights,  and  a  new  farm  life  was  com- 
menced. Mr.  Fergus  and  his  five  sons  worked  in 
harmony  and  were  prospered.  Today  the  firm  of 
Wm.  Fergus  &  Sons  has  control  of  10,000  acres 
of  land  on  Box  Elder,  Dog  and  Armell's  creeks, 
which  are  stocked  with  19,000  sheep,  300  horses 
and  500  cattle,  and  make  up  a  ranch  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  in  the 
county.  This  exemplifies  the  reward  Montana 
gives  to  the  work  of  sturdy  manhood  and  untir- 
ing industry  conducted  on  systematic  and  method- 
ical lines.  Mr.  Fergus  was  ably  seconded  in  his 
plans  and  labors  by  his  efficient  and  practical  wife, 
who,  after  gladdening  his  home  for  thirty  years, 
was  called  away  by  death  on  January  11,  1S92. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fergus  were  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  from  early  childhood,  and 
they  reared  their  family  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Religious  services  are  now  conducted  at  regular 
intervals  at  the  residence,  which  was  erected  in 
1899,  and  is  the  finest  home  in  this  section  of  the 
state  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest. 

In  political  fields  Mr.  Fergus  is  thoughtful  and 
patriotic,  looking  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country ;  generally,  however,  finding  his  conclu- 
sions in  harmony  with  the  Republican  party.  He 
has  kept  a  diary  all  of  his  mature  years,  and  is 
methodical  and  exact  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  He 
has  a  good  command  of  language,  and  can  always 
give  sound  reasons  for  his  opinions  and  support 
them  by  solid  argument.  He  preserves  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  Scotch  hospitality,  which  have  not  de- 
teriorated by  his  residence  in  the  west.  The  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fergus  are:  Andrew,  Ag- 
nes P.,  now  Mrs.  N.  L.  Landru;  Christine  H., 
now  Mrs.  David  Hilger ;  William  H.,  who  married 
Amelia  Weidman  ;  Robert  B.  and  James  P.,  twins  ; 
Alexander  H.,  deceased;  Ellen  H.  and  Margaret 
A.  E.,  now  Mrs.  John  B.  Rauch.  Success  such  as 
William  Fergus  has  attained  comes  not  from  mere 
luck;  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  trained  and 
skilled  mental  and  physical  powers,  coupled  with 
natural  and  climatic  opportunities  such  as  Mon- 
tana has  afforded  as  a  fair  field  for  their  activity, 
and  is  brought  about  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws. 


f;j^  NOCH  D.  FERGUSON.— Of  the  pioneers  of 
-/  Montana  who  made  the  memorable  expedition 
into  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1874,  the-e 
are  few  survivors;  but  it  is  known  that  one  of  the 
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number,  Enoch  Douglass  Ferguson,  is  now  one 
of  the  iionored  citizens  of  Bozeman.  He  is  a  native 
of  Spring  City,  Tenn.,  born  March  i,  1844,  a  son 
of  Samuel  B.  and  Sarah- Butler  (Wassom)  Fer- 
guson, the  former  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  latter  of  Tennessee.  Samuel  B.  Ferguson  was 
a  child  when  his  parents  removed  to  Tennessee  in 
1818.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Continental  army  during  the  Revolution,  serv- 
ing under  Generals  Perry  and  Newton.  Mr.  Enoch 
Ferguson  has  a  Spanish  coin  on  which  is  stamped 
the  name  of  George  Washington.  Such  coins  were 
current  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  one  referred 
to  has  been  in  the  family  from  that  memorable 
period,  his  grandfather  havmg  presented  it  to 
Enoch  in  his  boyhood.  Samuel  B.  Ferguson  was 
an  extensive  planter  in  Tennessee,  where  he  died  in 
1886.  He  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
four   sons   still   living. 

Enoch  D.  Ferguson  passed  his  youth  in  his  na- 
tive state,  remaining  on  the  old  homestead  planta- 
tion until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Ten- 
nessee (Confederate)  Cavalry,  under  Col.  Carter. 
He  was  mustered  in  at  Knoxville,  and  his  first 
active  service  was  at  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  where  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  was  killed;  he  also  took  part  in  the 
battle  at  Stone  river,  Tenn.,  and  in  many  of  the 
terrible  battles  of  the  Civil  war.  He  was  taken  ill 
and  was  captured  by  the  Federals,  but  was  parolcil. 
Returning  home  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  two 
years  later  removed  to  Indiana,  attended  school 
one  year  and  passed  the  next  in  teaching.  He  left 
Indiana  in  April,  1869,  for  Montana,  and  at  St. 
Louis  took  a  steamer  for  Fort  Benton,  arriving 
eighty-three  days  later. 

Mr.  Ferguson  soon  took  up  a  tract  of  land  in 
Gallatin  valley,  a  portion  of  the  extensive  ranch 
property  now  owned  by  him,  and  was  the  first  to 
settle  in  this  section.  To  his  original  claim  he  has 
added  by  purchase  until  he  has  an  estate  of  640 
acres,  all  under  irrigation  and  of  great  fertility, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  this 
highly  favored  valley.  The  ranch  lies  two  miles 
west  of  Bozeman,  where  he  makes  his  home,  and 
on  it  he  raises  large  crops  of  hay  and  oats,  while 
he  keeps  about  seventy-five  head  of  high-grade 
shorthorn  cattle.  Mr.  Ferguson  also  owns  a  beau- 
tiful modern  residence  in  Bozeman  which  has  been 
his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1874  he,  with 
three  others,  located  the  Rocky  Ford  coal  mine, 
Mr.  Ferguson  holding  a  quarter  interest  which 
he  disposed  of  in  1884.     He  also  located  the  Trail 


Creek  coal  mine,  in  which  he  still  retains  an  inter- 
est. As  a  sterling  Democrat  he  has  been  called  to 
offices  of  responsibility.  In  1877-8  he  was  county 
assessor;  in  1893  he  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  and  has  been  a  school  trustee  for  a  num- 
ber of  terms.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  and  has 
reached  the  master's  degree. 

On  June  10,  1880,  Mr.  Ferguson  wedded  Miss 
Betty  Ferguson,  born  in  Tennessee,  the  daughter 
of  Mack  Ferguson,  a  pioneer  of  Gallatin  valley. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  died  after  eight  years  of  happy 
married  life,  and  on  September  17,  1890,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson consummated  a  marriage  with  Miss  Brunet- 
ta  Lewis,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  daughter  of 
John  S.  Lewis.  Their  two  children  are  Veda  and 
Enoch  Douglass,  Jr. 

Reverting  to  the  Yellowstone  expedition  of 
1874,  we  will  say  that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  one  of 
the  party  of  150  men  which  essayed  the  explora- 
tion of  that  wonderful  section  of  our  national  do- 
main. The  company  was  organized  by  J.  V.  Bo- 
gert  and  Charles  Rich,  under  command  of  Frank 
Grounds  and  EH  Way,  the  object  being  to  search 
for  gold,  rumors  being  rife  of  rich  deposits  known 
only  to  the  Indians.  They  went  down  the  Yellow- 
stone to  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine  river,  crossed 
over  to  the  Little  Horn,  having  daily  fights 
with  the  Indians.  One  man,  named  Yates,  was 
killed  about  three  miles  above  the  place  where 
Gen.  Custer  with  his  command  were  massacred. 
The  party  returned  by  Fort  Smith,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
guson then  made  a  prospecting  tour,  arriving  in 
Alder  gulch  in  July,  and  coming  down  the  Madison 
river  to  Meadow  creek.  While  the  men  were  get- 
ting the  horses  ready  to  start  Mr.  Ferguson  picked 
up  an  old  gun  to  take  a  shot  at  some  ducks.  The 
gun  exploded,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  left  hand. 


U1  M.  FERGUS,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  progressive  men  of  Montana,  is-  a  resi- 
dent of  Whitehall,  Jeflferson  county,  where  he  has 
built  up  an  extensive  and  constantly  increasing 
business.  He  was  born  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on 
May  7,  1864,  a  son  of  James  and  Ann  (Connolly) 
Fergus,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  James  Fergus 
came  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  with  his 
father's  family  in  1842.  They  located  at  Port  Hu- 
ron and  engaged  in  farming  until  1882,  when  they 
moved  west  to  Jamestown,  now  in  North  Dakota, 
where  Mr.  Fergus  continued  farming  until  his 
death  in  1893. 
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The  boyhood  and  youth  of  W.  M.  Fergus  was 
passed  at  Port  Huron,  and  here  he  received  an 
excellent  common  school  education.  After  partic- 
ipating in  the  family's  movement  to  Jamestown, 
he  entered  into  mercantile  life  by  becoming  a 
clerk.  In  this  business  he  remained  five  years, 
gaining  a  wide  experience  and  fitting  himself 
thoroughly  for  the  duties  of  merchandising.  He 
arrived  in  Butte,  Mont.,  on  December  17,  1889, 
and  at  once  secured  a  position  as  clerk,  remain- 
ing in  that  city  until  JNIarch  9,  1892,  when  he 
removed  to  Whitehall,  his  present  residence.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Whitehall  he  bought  the  mer- 
cantile business  of  W.  W.  McCall,  and  continued 
in  trade  until  October  25,  1895,  when  he  organized 
the  Jefferson  Valley  Trading  Company,  becoming 
its  general  manager.  In  July,  1896,  he  purchased 
the  stock  and  good  will  of  the  W.  B.  Gaffney 
Company,  and  removed  the  company's  stock  to  the 
more  pretentious  quarters  he  had  thus  acquired, 
reserving  the  former  store  as  a  warehouse. 

The  company  has  one  of  the  most  complete  es- 
tablishments in  Montana,  fitted  with  all  modern  im- 
provements and  every  facility  for  conducting  its 
large,  extensive  and  profitable  trade.  Mr.  Fer- 
gus was  married  on  November  12,  1894,  to  Miss 
Julia  C.  Kellogg,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Albert  S.  and  Jane  M.  (Balch) 
Kellogg,  of  that  city.  They  have  had  three  chil- 
dren, Clarion  G.,  Francis,  deceased,  and  Gertrude. 
As  a  conscientious  Democrat  Mr.  Fergus  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  the  campaigns,  and  is  an  in- 
fluential worker  in  the  cause.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  county  commissioner-  of  Jefferson  county, 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board.  In  1900 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position.  Frater- 
nally he  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  having  passed  all  the  chairs  in  this  order, 
and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 


GEORGE  P.  FINCH.— In  all  sections  of  the 
great  west  will  be  found  men  who  have  won 
success  through  their  own  efforts.  Among  this 
number  we  must  count  Mr.  Finch,  for  he  started 
out  without  influential  friends  or  financial  re- 
sources, and  from  boyhood  has  bravely  faced  the 
battle  of  life.  That  success  should  come  to  such  a 
man  is  in  justice  due,  for  the  untrained  lad  who 
overcomes  obstacles  by  sheer  persistency  and  in- 
defatigable   industry   certainly   deserves    such    re- 


ward. Mr.  Finch  has  passed  practically  his  entire 
life  in  the  west,  and  his  experiences  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  mountains  have  been  exciting  and 
varied. 

A  native  of  DeKalb  county.  111.,  Mr.  Finch  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  January,  1863,  the  son  of 
Martin  and  Phoebe  Finch,  who  were  born  in  the 
same  state,  where  their  respective  parents  were  pio- 
neers, the  father  being  identified  with  the  milling 
and  brick-manufacturing  industries,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Of  their  five  children  two  are  deceased, 
Delia  and  Lizzie,  the  others  being  Hugh,  Bert  and 
George  P.  The  father  of  Mr.  Finch  died  in  1872 
and  his  mother  in  April,  1895.  George  P.  re- 
ceived very  limited  school  advantages,  and  is  self- 
educated.  When  only  seven  years  old  he  began 
to  work  for  his  board  on  a  ranch  in  Nebraska, 
where  the  family  then  resided,  and  he  was  but  ten 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Re- 
maining in  Nebraska  until  1877,  he  went  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  found  employment  as  a  cattle 
herder  with  the  Prairie  Cattle  Company  until  1879, 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  hauling  logs  with 
oxen  in  the  Ratoon  mountains.  In  July,  1880,  Mr. 
Finch  removed  to  Fort  Dodge,  Kan.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  freighting  to  Texas,  being  thus  employed 
until  1882,  when  he  devoted  six  months  of  time 
to  the  trailing  of  cattle  from  Kansas  to  the  Powder 
river  in  Montana.  Then  he  went  to  the  Black 
Hills  and  drove  mule  teams  for  the  Northwestern 
Stage  &  Transportation  Company,  receiving  $40  a 
month  for  his  services.  In  August,  1883,  he  en- 
gaged with  George  Baldwin  in  the  same  line  of 
work,  and  had  the  distinction  of  making  the  first 
trip  of  200  miles  from  Deadwood  to  the  Little  Mis- 
souri. He  continued  to  be  a  stage  driver  until 
the -summer  of  1885,  having  gone  to  Junction  City, 
Mont.,  from  which  point  he  made  trips  through 
to  Wyoming.  Coming  again  to  Montana,  he  en- 
gaged as  night  herder  in  the  employ  of  "Arkansas 
John,"  who  also  had  the  contract  for  putting  up 
hay  for  the  government  post  at  Fort  Custer. 
Finally  the  Indians  caused  so  much  trouble  in  their 
efforts  to  steal  the  mules  that  Mr.  Finch  gave  up 
herding  and  became  a  blacksmith  at  Fort  Custer 
until  the  spring  of  1886,  when  he  drove  logs  at 
Boulder.  In  July,  1886,  he  became  wagon  boss 
for  the  large  freighting  firm  of  Gurney  «&  Woods, 
of  Big  Timber,  and  held  this  position  until  1887. 
In  the  very  severe  winter  of  1886  Mr.  Finch  was 
twenty-eight    days   in   making   a   trip   from    Fort 
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Benton  to  Stanford,  being  detained  by  the  un- 
usually heavy  snow.  Thereafter  he  was  variously 
employed  until  1890,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  had 
taken  up  pre-emption  and  tree  claims  on  Trout 
creek,  Fergus  county,  and  engaged  in  raising  cat- 
tle and  horses.  This  enterprise  he  continued  un- 
til 1893,  and  also  continued  his  freighting  business 
on  his  own  responsibility.  In  1897  he  disposed  of 
his  ranch  and  cattle,  and  outfitted  fourteen  pack 
mules  and  acted  as  guide  for  a  party  of  railroad  of- 
ficials through  the  Big  Horn,  Big  Elk  and  the 
Black  canyon.  He  later  engaged  in  handling  grain 
and  hay  at  the  Crow  Indian  agency.  In  1898  he 
returned  to  Fergus  county  and  purchased  a  valu- 
able ranch  property,  which  now  includes  800  acres 
of  land.  He  purchased  in  the  same  year  300  head 
of  horses,  and  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  horses.  His  ranch  is  located  two 
miles  south  of  Garneill,  his  postof^ce  address.  In 
politics  Mr.  Finch  is  a  stalwart  Democrat  and  fra- 
ternally he  holds  membership  in  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
On  the  22d  of  February,  1898,  Mr.  Finch  took 
unto  himself  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Miss  MoUie 
Lewis,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  the  fifth  in  order 
of  birth  of  the  five  children  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Price)  Lewis,  who  were  born  in  Illinois,  and  be- 
came early  settlers  in  Nebraska,  where  Mr.  Lewis 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture.  His  first 
wife  died  when  Mrs.  Finch  was  a  year  old.  He 
remarried  and  both  himself  and  wife  are  residing 
in  Saunders  county.  Neb.,  and  are  parents  of  five 
children. 


BARTHOLOMEW  S.  FITZPATRICK,  the 
present  justice  of  the  peace  and  police  magis- 
trate of  Neihart,  Cascade  county,  is  one  who  has 
led  an  eventful  and  adventurous  life  in  many  states 
and  territories,  including  Montana,  of  which  latter 
he  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers. 
It  has  been  his  fortune  to  witness  the  hostile  In- 
dian at  his  worst,  to  follow  his  trail  of  ruin,  mur- 
der and  devastation,  and  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  most  important  Indian  battles  in  trans-Missis- 
sippi history.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  December 
26.  1842,  the  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Mary  Fitz- 
patrick.  The  father  was  a  successful  farmer  and 
both  parents  were  devout  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  In  i860  the  father  passed  from  earth  and 
was  followed  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  1896. 
They  are  survived  by  seven  children,  viz. :  Barthol- 


omew,  Michael,  John,   Thomas,  Edmund  W.,  Sa- 
bina  and  Katherine. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  neighborhood  Bar- 
tholomew S.  Fitzpatrick  obtained  the  elements  of 
a  rather  limited  education,  and  he  remained  with 
his  parents  until  i860,  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  The  initial  part  of  his  location  in  this 
country  was  at  Kankakee,  111.,  where  he  engaged 
in  general  farm  work  for  a  wage  of  $8.00  per 
month  and  board.  One  year  from  that  period  he 
removed  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  for  three  years 
he  busied  himself  in  the  lumber  regions,  working 
for  $30  per  month.  Going  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1864,  our  subject  joined  a  United  States  expedition 
which  was  leaving  for  the  Big  Horn  river,  Mont., 
via  the  Platte  route.  The  eventful  days  succeeding 
each  other  during  this  journey  would  provide 
material  for  an  interesting  chapter  in  a  romance. 
Encounters  with  hostile  Indians  began  soon  after 
the  party  passed  Julesburg,  and  they  became  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence.  Chief  Red  Cloud  and  his 
fierce  band  of  Sioux  warriors  continually  harassed 
the  expedition,  and  it  reached  Fort  Phil  Kearney 
shortly  after  the  terrible  massacre  which  took  place 
on  that  scene.  Here  they  found  many  dead  bodies 
and  other  indications  of  a  prolonged  and  desper- 
ate struggle.  During  the  spring  of  1867 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  joined  the  John  Greene  ex- 
pedition which  moved  to  the  Big  Horn  river,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  being  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  savages,  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Indian  camps  were  located  all  around 
them,  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  compelled  to 
carry  wood  six  miles,  were  placed  in  continual 
danger  from  hostile  scouting  parties.  On  their  re- 
turn to  the  post  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  the  command 
reported  the  situation  to  the  post  commander,  who, 
with  100  men,  armed  with  needle  guns,  marched 
to  the  protection  of  the  parties  who  were  engaged 
in  getting  timber  for  the  government.  This  lit- 
tle band  was  attacked  in  force  by  the  Indians, 
numbering  some  10,000  warriors.  But  owing  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  rapid  fire  needle  guns  they  were 
held  at  bay,  or,  practically  repulsed  until  the  arrival 
of  artillery,  when  1,100  Indians  were  killed.  Lieut. 
Jennes  and  fifteen  United  States  soldiers  lost  their 
lives  in  this  encounter.  It  was  amid  similar  san- 
guinary scenes  that  our  subject  passed  two  and  a 
half  years.  He  then  moved  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
and  thence  to  Colorado,  where  for  the  succeeding 
five  years  he  was  engaged  in  gold  and  silver  mining 
with   fair  success.     On  his   return  to  Chicago  he 
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was  employed  two  years  in  the  flour  and  feed  busi- 
ness, and  then  went  to  Missouri.  He  afterward 
prepared  to  move  into  the  mining  regions  of  Mex- 
ico via  New  Orleans,  but  learning  of  the  rebellion 
in  that  country  he  remained  in  Louisiana,  and  for 
two  years  was  engaged  in  building  and  contracting 
on  the  canals  and  levees.  In  this  line  of  business 
our  subject  was  eminently  successful,  and  made 
considerable  money;  but  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  thence  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  from 
that  point  by  way  of  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort 
Benton,  Mont.  He  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
and  the  following  winter  he  joined  the  Yogo  gold 
stampede  to  the  Bearpaw  mountains,  but  the  mil- 
itary force  prevented  them  from  prospecting  to 
any  great  extent.  During  a  period  of  eight  months 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  government,  following 
which  he  went  to  Barker,  Cascade  county,  and 
did  some  prospecting  among  the  Little  Belt 
mountains.  In  this  he  was  successful ;  but  shortly 
afterward  he  located  at  the  place  now  called  Nei- 
hart,  and  for  twenty  years  he  has  continued  pros- 
pecting and  mining. 

Throughout  Cascade  county  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is 
highly  esteemed  as  one  of  its  most  enterprising, 
public-spirited  citizens.  Politically  his  affiliations 
are  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  at  Neihart  in  the  early  days, 
but  resigned  the  office  after  a  year's  service.  In 
the  fall  of  1900  he  was  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
same  office  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  were  cast  for  all  of  his 
four  competitors,  a  handsome  tribute  to  his  worth 
and  ability.  He  was  later  appointed  city  judge 
of  Neihart  by  the  city  council,  and  he  has  held 
both  offices  since  January  7,  1901. 


ANDREW  S.  LOHMAN.— In  the  respect  that 
is  accorded  to  men  who  have  fought  their 
own  way  to  success  through  unpropitious  environ- 
ments, there  is  an  unconscious  recognition  of  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  a  character  that  cannot  only 
endure  such  a  test,  but  also  gain  new  strength 
through  the  discipline.  The  man  who  gains  title  to 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes  is  the  one  who  can  see  and  utilize 
the  opportunities  that  surround  his  path,  holding 
no  obstacle  as  insuperable  and  ever  pressing  for- 
ward to  the  goal  of  success.    Among  the  success- 


ful business  men  of  Montana  is  the  subject  of  this 
review,  who  has  shown  an  invincible  spirit  and 
attained  prosperity  through  honorable  and  worthy 
means.  He  started  out  in  life  when  a  boy  of  but 
thirteen  years,  his  chief  equipment  being  a  modest 
education,  but  relying  upon  his  own  powers  to 
dare  and  to  do.  He  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
representative  stockgrowers  and  business  men  of 
Choteau  county  and  a  valued  citizen  of  Chinook, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  when  the  village  con- 
tained but  three  or  four  buildings.  Throughout 
his  business  career  he  has  had  an  able  co-adjutor 
in  his  wife,  who  has  been  to  him  a  true  com- 
panion and  helpmeet.  Mrs.  Lohman  has  shown 
rare  judgment  and  fine  business  ability,  and  her 
counsel  has  ever  been  held  in  the  highest  regard  by 
her  husband,  who  maintains  that  she  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  making  his  career  the  success- 
ful one  which  it  has  proved.  Mr.  Lohman  stands 
today  as  the  oldest  resident  merchant  of  Chinook, 
and  in  the  progress  and  substantial  prosperity 
of  the  town  he  has  shown  a  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est, contributing  in  every  possible  way  to  the 
advancement  of  its  interests,  and  commands  the 
confidence  and  high  regard  of  the  people  of  the 
village  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Lohman  was  born  in 
Shullsburg,  Lafayette  county.  Wis.,  on  December 
7,  1857,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Conway) 
Lohman.  His  father  was  born  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, whence  he  emigrated  in  1842,  locating  in 
Wisconsin,  where  he  was  identified  with  the  lead- 
mining  industry  until  1850.  That  year  he  joined 
the  throng  of  gold  seekers  wending  their  way  to 
California,  and  there  located  in  Grass  valley,  where 
he  built  the  second  cabin  and  followed  placer  min- 
ing for  three  years.  He  then  returned  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  purchased  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Shullsburg,  where  he  maintained  his  home 
until  1873,  removing  thence  to  Lyons,  Iowa,  and 
there  purchased  a  farm.  He  is  now  living  re- 
tired in  the  village  mentioned,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  in  1872.  In  politics  he  supports  the 
Democratic  party,  and  in  religion  is  a  member  of 
the   Catholic   church. 

Andrew  S.  Lohman,  the  subject  of  this  review, 
'was  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  seven 
sons  and  six  daughters,  being  the  third  son.  He 
was  reared  under  the  discipline  of  the  home  farm, 
where  he  remained  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  at- 
tending the  primitive  schools  in  a  desultory  way, 
as  his  services  were  early  demanded  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  farm,  but  supplementing  his 
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meagre  education  in  later  years  by  attending  night 
schools,  personal  study  and  reading,  and  knowl- 
edge which  comes  through  practical  association 
with  men  and  affairs.  In  1870  he  left  home  and 
went  to  northern  Wisconsin,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  lumber  camps  for  two  years.  He 
then  went  to  Central  City,  Colo.,  worked  in  the 
quartz  mills  and  mines  until  1879,  then  removed 
to  Leadville,  and  worked  at  mining  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  he  went  to  Aspen,  Colo.,  and 
thence  to  the  San  Juan  country,  still  following- 
mining  as  a  vocation.  In  the  fall  of  1880  he  lo- 
cated at  Durango,  and  there  erected  the  first  cabin 
on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  flourishing  city  of 
15,000  population.  Here  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brick  until  winter,  when  he  started  for 
Mexico  on  a  prospecting  tour,  later  locating  in 
New  Mexico,  and  engaging  in  railroad  work  for 
a  time.  He  then  returned  to  the  San  Juan  coun- 
try, where  he  was  employed  in  operating  the 
hoisting  engine  at  the  Palmetto  mine.  In  the 
fall  of  1881  Mr.  Lohman  came  to  Butte,  Mont., 
and  was  employed  as  hoisting  engineer  at  the 
Modoc  mines.  The  following  spring  he  made  the 
trip  to  Alaska,  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting, 
and  while  there  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
quartz  mill  established  in  that  territory.  In  the 
fall  he  returned  to  Butte  and  engaged  in  operating 
the  hoisting  engine  at  the  Lexington  mines.  He 
also  opened  a  notion  store  and  conducted  the  en- 
terprise for  a  number  of  years.  In  1890  he  became 
a  resident  of  Chinook,  engaging  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  conducting  a  general  store  for  nearly 
a  decade,  when  he  leased  his  store  and  ware- 
houses, sold  his  stock  of  goods  and  retired  from 
the  business,  which  he  had  developed  into  one  of 
wide  scope  and  importance.  In  1900  he  erected 
the  Lohman  block,  a  substantial  brick  structure 
of  modern  design  and  equipment,  the  lower  floor 
being  utilized  for  stores  and  the  upper  for  resi- 
dence and  office  purposes.  Mr.  Lohman  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  growing  of  sheep,  owning 
four  well  improved  ranches  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Chinook,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  1,700 
acres. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lohman  has  ever  accorded  stanch 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party  and  is  one 
of  its  leading  representatives  in  Choteau  county. 
In  1898  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
state  senator,  but  as  the  county's  normal  political 
complexion  is  overwhelmingly  Republican  he  nat- 
urally met  defeat,  though  he  ran  160  votes  ahead 


of  his  ticket.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Hel- 
ena Lodge  No.  193,  B.  P.  O.  E.  His  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
reared.  On  December  25,  1886,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lohman  to  Miss  Lily  Mar- 
tin, a  daughter  of  John  and  Ellen  Martin,  of  Butte, 
and  of  this  union  two  daughters  have  been  born, 
Lillian  E.  and  Mary  Loretta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loh- 
man occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  social  life 
of  Chinook,  and  their  pleasant  home  is  a  center 
of  gracious  hospitality.  Mr.  Lohman  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  Chinook,  being  elected  in  May, 
1901. 


GOWAN  FERGUSON,  M.  D.,  a  young  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  Great  Falls,  stands  high 
in  public  estimation  and  was  born  in  County  Sim- 
coe,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  July  16,  1866,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer  in 
the  English  army,  bringing  his  family  with  him 
to  Canada  in  1842,  and  locating  in  County  Simcoe. 
TJiis  included  his  son  Isaac,  Dr.  Ferguson's  father, 
who  was  then  a  mere  boy.  Isaac  Ferguson  was 
married  in  Toronto  to  Miss  Emily  J.  Gowan,  a 
native  of  Brockville,  Ontario.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut.-Col.  Ogle  R.  Gowan,  of  the  Queen's 
Royal  Borderers,  and  a  member  of  parliament. 
.^11  of  their  six  children  are  living,  the  Doctor  be- 
ing their  second  child.  Isaac  Ferguson  died  in 
1889  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  The  mother,  a 
member  of  the  Episcopalian  church,  as  was  the 
father,  is  still  living. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  early  prepared  for  college 
and  his  advanced  literary  education  was  obtained 
at  the  Upper  Canada  College,  and  his  medical  one 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1888,  strongly  equipped  for  excellent  results  in 
his  subsequent  practice.  Dr.  Ferguson  entered 
upon  his  professional  career  in  Toronto  and  here 
he  was  in  practice  for  two  years.  He  came  to 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  in  May,  1891,  since  which 
period  he  built  up  a  remunerative  and  an  appreci- 
ative practice.  Both  as  a  gentleman  of  estimable 
qualities  and  as  a  physician  of  superior  ability  he 
is  held  in  high  esteem,  holding  also  a  high  stand- 
ing among  his  professional  associates.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Montana  Medical  Associ- 
ation, of  which  he  has  been  secretary.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Montana  State  Medical  Society  and 
the   Medical   Society   of  Toronto.     His   qualifica- 
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tions  for  able  work  were  enhanced  in  1896-7  bv 
extended  and  thorough  studies  in  the  leading  hos- 
pitals of  England  and  Paris,  including  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  and  the  King's  College  Hos- 
pitals of  London,  and  he  has  a  high  standing  in 
both  realms  of  his  profession,  having  rare  success 
as  a  surgeon.  In  1898  Dr.  Ferguson  was  married 
to  Miss  Willie  Maupin,  a  native  of  Alabama.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Judge  R.  L.  Maupin,  of  Mobile. 
They  have  one  son,  Robert  G.  Fraternally  Dr. 
Ferguson  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Oiks  and  the  Foresters.  Aside 
from  his  medical  practice  Dr.  Ferguson  has  de- 
voted some  attention  to  real  estate,  in  which  he 
has  some  capital  invested. 


T  YCURGUS  FITZPATRICK.— One  of  the 
L^  most  respected  and  esteemed  citizens  of 
Meagher  county,  a  thoroughly  representative  and 
public-spirited  man,  whose  beautiful  home  three 
miles  west  of  Harlowton  is  a  center  of  refined  and 
soulful  hospitality,  is  Lycurgus  Fitzpatrick,  whose 
ranch  of  more  than  10,000  acres  lies  for  four  miles 
along  both  sides  of  the  Musselshell  and  extends 
seven  miles  south  and  five  miles  north  from  the 
river.  He  was  born  at  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1 841,  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Albert) 
Fitzpatrick,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Pennsylvania.  The  grandfather,  Charles 
Fitzpatrick,  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ohio, 
where  the  family  continued  to  live  for  three  gen- 
erations. The  ancestors  of  the  mother,  the  Al- 
berts, were  of  Huguenot  stock,  and,  when  driven 
out  of  France,  settled  in  Holland,  from  whence 
some  of  them  later  came  to  America  and  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  "the  good 
ship  Brindle  Cow."  The  Fitzpatricks  originally 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  were  early  ar- 
rivals in  America.  John  Fitzpatrick  conducted  an 
extensive  carriage  manufactory  at  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  and  was  a  highly  respected  and  useful  citi- 
zen and  a  leading  spirit  in  all  movements  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  He  was  a  strong  abo- 
litionist and  was  active  in  the  working  of  the  un- 
derground railway.  He  passed  his  life  in  the  town 
of  Columbiana,  and  his  family  of  eight  children 
were  all  born  and  reared  there. 

His  son  Lycurgus  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  after 
leaving   school    was    associated    for   two    or    three 


years  with  his  father  in  the  carriage  business.  The 
father  then  retired  and  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  himself  and  his  brother,  J.  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
until  1872,  when  Lycurgus  sold  his  interest  and 
started  a  similar  enterprise  in  Findlay,  Ohio.  This 
he  conducted  for  five  years  with  success,  then  sold 
out  and  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  three 
years,  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Montana, 
located  on  his  present  property  and  began  opera- 
tions in  the  sheep  industry.  His  location  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  industry.  It  is  well 
sheltered  from  severe  weather,  has  an  extent  of 
10,000  acres  well  supplied  with  water  by  the  Mus- 
selshell which  runs  through  it  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  making  it  highly  productive,  about  500 
acres  being  under  close  and  skillful  cultivation  and 
yielding  abundant  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  has  a  band  of  about  12,000  Merino 
sheep,  and  conducts  his  business  so  as  to  make  it 
profitable.  He  has  a  fine  residence,  good  barns 
and  other  outbuildings,  with  every  device  for  the 
work  of  his  ranch  that  is  known  to  be  of  service. 
On  June  25,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Eva  Church, 
of  Findlay,  Ohio,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Wales  in  early  Colonial  days.  Her  parents  were 
Chester  and  Barbara  (Crumrine)  Church,  the  for- 
mer a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  the  latter  of 
Pennsylvania.  Two  children  have  been  born  to 
the  Fitzpatricks,  Harold,  who  was  educated  at 
Shattuck  Military  Academy  at  Faribault,  Minn., 
and  is  now  an  employe  of  the  Mellville  Mercantile 
Company,  of  Harlowton;  and  Lycurgus,  Jr.,  who 
is  at  home  receiving  his  education  from  a  gov- 
erness. Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  is  a  highly  educated  and 
cultivated  lady,  and  has  taken  great  pains  in  the 
education  of  her  family.  After  her  graduation 
from  the  college  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  she  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and 
was  rapidly  advanced  to  higher  positions,  for  some 
years  previous  to  her  marriage  being  the  principal 
of  the  Findlay  Normal.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has 
mounted  the  Masonic  stairway  through  lodge, 
chapter  and  commandery,  holding  membership  in 
the  various  bodies  at  Findlav,  Ohio. 


RICHARD  J.  FITZGERALD,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Fitzgerald  &  Foster,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Gem  restaurant,  one  of.  the  largest 
and  most  popular  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Falls,  and  one  of  the  progressive  young  busi- 
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ness  men  of  the  city,  was  born  on  the  parental 
farmstead  in  Minnesota,  February  2y,  1861.  His 
father,  Richard  Fitzgerald,  was  born  in  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1823,  and  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica about  185 1,  locating  in  Scott  county,  Minn., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for 
about  a  decade,  after  which  he  removed  to  Minne- 
apolis, where  was  his  home  until  his  death  in 
1878.  Richard  Fitzgerald,  Sr.,  was  married  to 
Catherine  McMahon,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  she  like- 
wise was  a  native  of  County  Limerick,  and  her 
death  occurred  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1897. 

Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  attended  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  Minneapolis,  thus  receiving 
excellent  educational  advantages  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  he  secured  work  in  the  celebrated 
Wasburn  &  Crosby  flouring  mills,  three  months 
before  this  great  plant  was  destroyed  by  a  fearful 
explosion,  supposedly  of  flour  dust.  Of  all  who 
were  in  the  building  not  one  was  left  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  disaster,  which  occurred  at  night,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  owing  his  life  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
on  the  day  shift.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  then  became  a 
flour  packer  in  the  Hinkle  Bros,  flouring  mill,  re- 
maining with  this  firm  for  eleven  years,  after  which 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother,  James 
W.,  and  the  two  became  proprietors  of  the  Gem 
restaurant  and  a  fruit  store  in  Minneapolis,  con- 
ducting them  for  three  years,  when  Richard  sold 
his  interest  to  his  brother  who  still  continues  the 
business.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  came  to  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  here  he  estab- 
lished the  Gem  restaurant,  being  still  associated 
with  his  brother,  James  W.,  who  disposed  of  his 
interests  to  L.  E.  Foster  in  1896,  whereupon  the 
present  firm  name  was  adopted. 

The  Gem  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  resorts 
of  the  kind  in  the  city,  great  care  being  taken  in 
the  cuisine  and  in  catering  to  a  discriminating  and 
representative  patronage.  The  proprietors  enjoy  a 
personal  popularity  in  the  city,  and  this  incidentally 
has  an  effect  in  advancing  the  interests  of  their 
ably  conducted  business.  In  politics  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  local  political 
field  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  the  spring  of  1894  was 
honored  with  election  as  alderman  from  the  First 
ward  of  Great  Falls,  and  was  re-elected  in  1896, 
serving  one  year  of  his  last  term,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  the  munic- 
ipality, in  1897.  He  served  as  mayor  for  two  years, 
giving  the  city  a  capable  and  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration.    In   July,    1900,   he   was   a   delegate   from 


Montana  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  wheel-horses  of  his  party  in  the  state. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  identified  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  having 
been  a  charter  member  of  Plymouth  lodge  of  the 
former  order  in  January,  1895,  also  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  about  the  same 
time.  While  his  business  interests  have  been  so 
inexorable  as  to  prevent  his  fiUing  official  positions 
in  these  fraternities,  he  maintains  a  deep  interest 
in  them  and  is  a  popular  member  of  each.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  five  brothers  and  one  sister:  John 
P.,  formerly  clerk  and  recorder,  and  now  under 
sheriff  of  Cascade  county ;  Henry  W.,  an  engineer 
on  the  Eastern  Minnesota  Railway ;  James  W.,  of 
MinneapoHs;  Michael  R.,  clerk  for  the  North 
American  Telephone  Company,  at  Minneapolis, 
and  Katie,  also  of  Minneapolis. 


ALFRED  E.  FLAGER,  of  Red  Lodge,  Car- 
bon county,  Mont.,  is  a  prominent  representa- 
tive business  man  and  citizen,  and  is 'president  and 
manager  of  the  Carbon  Mercantile  Company, 
whose  business  is  one  of  wide  scope  and  import- 
ance. He  has  long  been  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs of  this  section,  having  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Red  Lodge  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
Rocky  Fork  division  of  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  its  terminus  at  this  point.  Mr.  Flager  was 
born  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February 
5,  i860,  a  son  of  Bernhardt  and  Rose  Flager, 
natives  of  Baden,  Germany.  The  father  of  our 
subject  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  young 
man  and  located  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  D,  Third  Missouri  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  rendered  loyal  service  in  support 
of  the  cause  of  the  Union.  His  death  occurred  in 
1866  in  St.  Louis.  His  widow  now  resides  in 
Red  Lodge.  Alfred  E.  Flager  was  reared  in  his 
native  city,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  the  high  school.  He  gave  in- 
ception to  his  long  business  career  by  entering 
the  employ  of  J.  &.  J.  Beaky,  dealers  in  stoves, 
in  St.  Louis,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years, 
and  was  house  salesman  for  some  time  prior  to 
severing  his  connection  with  the  concern.  He 
then  removed  to  Kansas  City  and  became  a  sales- 
man  for  the  wholesale  cigar  establishment  of  J. 
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A.  Bachman.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  W.  D.  Gurnsey  Furniture  Company  as  col- 
lector, and  a  year  later  secured  a  position  with  the 
Greely-Burnham  Grocery  Company,  starting  in  as 
private  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
and  was  successively  promoted  until  he  held  the 
office  of  manager  of  the  city  department,  which  he 
retained  for  several  years  and  up  to  the  time  of 
coming  to  Montana.  In  January,  1885,  Mr.  Flager 
set  out  for  Montana,  and  upon  his  arrival  located 
in  Miles  City,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of 
bookkeeper  for  J.  H.  Conrad  &  Co.  In  1889 
the  firm  closed  out  the  business  in  Miles  City 
and  opened  a  general  store  in  Red  Lodge,  placing 
Mr.  Flager  in  charge  as  manager.  During  the 
great  financial  panic  of  1893  the  firm  was  forced 
into  liquidation,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
became  assignee,  devoting  one  year  to  settling 
up  che  affairs  of  the  concern.  He  then  efifected 
the  organization  of  the  Carbon  Mercantile  Com- 
pany in  April,  1895,  and  was  made  its  president 
and  general  manager,  and  is  still  its  business  head. 
The  Carbon  Mercantile  Company  conducts  a  gen- 
eral merchandising  business,  its  trade  covering  a 
wide  area  of  country  tributary  to  Red  Lodge,  the 
enterprise  being  one  of  the  most  important  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  The  company  occupies 
a  large  building  in  the  business  center  of  the  town, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  full  and  select  hne  of  gener- 
al merchandise,  catering  to  a  discriminating  pat- 
ronage. The  energy  and  executive  ability  of  the 
president  and  manager  have  been  the  chief  agencies 
through  which  the  large  and  successful  business 
has  been  built  up,  and  no  man  in  the  county  is  held 
in  higher  regard  in  business  and  social  circles. 

Mr.  Flager  has  ever  maintained  a  public-spirited 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  advancement  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  city  and  county,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  aldermanic  board  of 
Red  Lodge,  and  held  the  office  of  city  clerk  for  two 
years.  He  was  the  framer  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  city  ordinances  during  the  first  two  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  Red  Lodge,  and  was 
among  the  influential  and  zealous  promoters  of  the 
fine  water  system  of  the  city.  He  gives  unquali- 
fied allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  chairman  of  the  county  central 
committee.  He  was  one  of  those  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  the  Red  Lodge  & 
Wyoming  Telephone  Company,  of  which  he  is 
still  a   stockholder   also  a  director  of  the   local 


building  society,  whose  corporate  title  is  the  Red 
Lodge  Building  &  Loan  Association.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  the  Benev- 
olent Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  On  July  24,  1884,  Mr.  Flager  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ruth  Daniels,  who  was 
born  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Daniels,  natives  of  Bir- 
mingham, England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flager  have 
an  interesting  family  of  four  children,  namely: 
Howard,  Harold,  Ruth  and  Marie. 


PATRICK  FLANAGAN,  JR.— This  young 
business  man  is  a  successful  farmer  and  stock- 
grower  of  Fergus  county,  where  he  has  resided  for 
the  past  decade,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  and  winning  success  through  in- 
dustry and  good  judginent  in  the  direction  of  his 
efforts  and  affairs. 

Mr.  Flanagan  is  a  native  of  County  Clare,  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  born  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1872,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Katherine  Flanagan, 
who  emigrated  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  Amer- 
ica in  1891,  coming  directly  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cating in  the  Antelope  district  of  Fergus  county, 
where  Patrick  Flanagan,  Sr.,  the  father,  is  still 
engaged  in  ranching,  his  place  being  located  one 
and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Utica.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  both  himself  and  wife 
are  devout  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  They  have  ten  children:  Mary,  Mar- 
garet, Patrick,  Jr.,  John,  William,  Benjamin,  Ann, 
Lena,  James  and  Katie. 

Patrick  Flanagan,  Jr.,  attended  the  parochial 
schools  of  his  native  land  for  a  brief  period  only. 
At  the  early  age  of  five  years  he  assisted  his  father 
on  the  little  farm  in  Ireland,  and  had  the  duty 
of  harnessing  the  farm  horses  when  he  was  of 
so  diminutive  stature  that  he  had  to  stand  on  a 
chair  to  do  this.  He  labored  with  and  for  his 
parents  until  1891,  the  year  they  all  came  to  Mon- 
tana. Upon  reaching  Fergus  county  the  young 
man  secured  employment  as  a  ranch  hand  at 
$40  per  month.  He  closely  husbanded  his  re- 
sources, his  ambition  being  to  become  independent 
and  to  secure  a  ranch  of  his  own.  He  took  up 
a  claim  of  land  and  soon  sold  it  for  $250.  In  1896 
he  located  on  his  present  ranch,  which  comprises 
160  acres  and  is  situated  one  mile  east  of  his 
postoffice  town  of  Utica.     Mr.  Flanagan  has  not 
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been  denied  prosperity.  He  raises  hay  and  oats, 
but  devotes  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
growing  of  high-grade  cattle.  He  is  one  of  the 
popular  young  men  of  this  section  of  the  state. 
His  right  of  franchise  is  utilized  in  support  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  under  whose  discipline  they  were 
reared. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1894,  Mr.  Flanagan  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Reiley,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew J.  and  Bridget"  Reiley,  who  were  likewise 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  of  stanch  Irish  lineage. 
They,  too,  came  to  Montana  in  the  pioneer  days 
and  located  in  Fergus  county,  where  Mr.  Reiley 
was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  Selling  his 
interests  in  Montana  in  1897,  he  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Capt  Town,  South  Africa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reiley  were  Catholics,  in  which  faith  she  died  on 
the  I2th  of  September,  1895,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters, Nellie,  Mary  C.  and  Maggie.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flanagan  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter  and  two 
sons,  Lillie  L.,  Lear  and  Victor  D. 


''PHOMAS  FLANAGAN  is  one  of  the  represent- 
1  ative  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  ^Montana, 
and  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  His  life  has  been  one  of  activity 
and  usefulness,  and  at  all  times  has  he  retained  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  his  fellowmen,  his 
integrity  of  purpose  being  beyond  question.  A 
native  of  Missouri,  Thomas  Flanagan  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  on  August  19,  1855,  being 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Northcott)  Flana- 
gan, the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  County 
Galway,  Ireland,  and  the  latter  in  Kentucky. 
Thomas  Flanagan,  Sr.,  immigrated  in  the  early 
'thirties  to  America,  locating  in  Missouri.  He 
there  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  until  his 
death,  in  1896,  having  attained  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-six  years,  his  wife  passing  away  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years.  They  became  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  all  living  at  the  present  time. 
Thomas  Flanagan,  Jr.,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  review,  passed  his  school  days  in  his  native 
county  and  early  contributed  his  share  of  labor 
on  the  old  homestead  farm  and  grew  to  man- 
hood under  its  invigorating  discipline.     There  he 


remained  until  1877,  when  he  started  for  Mon- 
tana, making  the  trip  up  the  Missouri  river  on  one 
of  the  light  draft  steamboats  then  in  use  on  the 
upper  waters  and  tributaries  of  the  Big  Muddy. 
He  first  located  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  his 
headquarters  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and 
was  engaged  in  various  occupations,  working  for 
wages.  He  worked  as  a  hand  on  a  ranch  on  the 
American  Fork,  in  Sweet  Grass  county,  John 
Flanagan  having  charge,  being  in  the  employ  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Parberry  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
then  came  to  his  present  location,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  in  Sweet  Grass  coun- 
ty, the  district  then  being  a  portion  of  the  Crow 
Indian  reservation,  but  was  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement in  the  fall  of  1892,  when  our  subject  se- 
cured title  to  his  property.  Here  he  engaged  in 
the  sheep  business,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  his  success  has  been  excellent,  coming  as  the 
natural  result  of  discriminating  and  energetic  ef- 
fort. His  ranch  comprises  320  acres,  eligibly  lo- 
cated, upon  which  he  has  made  permanent  im- 
provements of  the  best  order.  He  has  erected  fine 
barns  and  corrals  which  afiford  excellent  shelter 
for  stock  and  accommodations  for  the  products 
of  the  ranch,  while  his  residence  is  a  neat  two-story 
structure  of  modern  design  and  conveniences.  In. 
1878  Mr.  Flanagan  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother  John,  an  association  that  exists.  They 
conduct  an  extensive  enterprise  in  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  running  an  average  of  7,000  sheep 
of  the  Delaine  type,  and  giving  preference  to  the 
Hereford  and  shorthorn  cattle,  of  which  they  us- 
ually keep  about  300  head.  The  ranch  owned 
by  John  Flanagan  is  located  across  the  line  in 
Carbon  county,  and  yields  excellent  crops  of  hay 
each  year.  His  home  is  in  Carbon  county,  on 
the  Big  Rosebud  creek. 

In  politics  the  brothers  give  their  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party.  Thomas  was  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  county  commissioners  upon 
the  formation  of  Sweet  Grass  county,  both  are 
men  of  sterling  integrity  and  are  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  in  the  community.  On  November  25, 
1890,  Mr.  Thomas  Flanagan  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  J.  Bardott,  who  was  born  in 
Franklin  county.  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Bardott,  who  was  born  in  France,  whence  he  came 
to  America  and  located  in  Missouri,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flanagan  are  the  parents  of  four  children :  Will- 
iam   Rav.    Marv   Teresa,    Clara    Mav   and    Mabel 
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Verna.  On  October  27,  1899,  Mr.  John  Flanagan 
married  Miss  Lizzie  Bardott,  a  sister  of  his  broth- 
er's wife,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth. 


REV.  THOMAS  W.  FLOWERS.— As  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South, 
Mr.  Flowers  labored  zealously  and  indefatigably 
until  the  weight  of  years  necessitated  the  aban- 
donment of  the  more  active  labors  of  the  ministry, 
and  he  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  the  attrac- 
tive little  city  of  Victor,  Ravalli  county,  where  he 
is  well  known  and  highly  honored.  He  was  born 
in  Meadville,  Franklin  county,  Miss.,  on  October 
24,  1828,  the  thirteenth  of  the  fourteen  children 
of  Ephraim  and  Annie  (Havis)  Flowers,  who  were 
born  respectively  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
representatives  of  prominent  old  southern  fam- 
ilies. His  early  education  was  secured  in  private 
schools,  and  these  he  attended  as  oportunity  af- 
forded until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority, 
and  thereafter  he  was  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  various  plantations  until  1861,  being  H- 
censed  to  preach  in  i860  by  the  M.  E.  church 
South,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  member,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private 
in  the  Seventh  Mississippi  Regiment.  After  a 
vear  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  finally 
became  chaplain  of  his  regiment.  Fie  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Haines  Blufif  and  other 
engagements. 

When  peace  returned  Mr.  Flowers  engaged  in 
ministerial  work,  being  first  assigned  to  the  Sun- 
flower circuit  of  Mississippi  in  the  M.  E.  church 
South.  He  held  various  charges  in  Mississippi 
until  1 871,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  where  has 
ever  since  been  his  home.  Here  he  first  had  charge 
of  the  Diamond  City  circuit  for  two  years ;  there- 
after was  in  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge  for  three 
years,  and  in  1876  he  took  the  Stevensville  charge, 
which  included  the  entire  Bitter  Root  valley,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Missoula,  and  after  laboring 
with  marked  efficiency  in  this  wide  field  for  four 
years  he  was  placed  in  a  supernumerary  relation- 
ship, but  in  1891  he  accepted  an  assignment  to 
Grantsdale,  retaining  it  until  1893,  when  he  was 
])laced  upon  the  supernumerary  list.  Since  1894 
Mr.  Flowers  has  been  engaged  in  the  confection- 
ery and  notion  business  in  Victor,  where  he  has 
secured  an  excellent  patronage.  His  establish- 
ment is  located  in  a  building  owned  by  himself, 


while  he  is  also  the  owner  of  real  estate  in  Stev- 
ensville. He  will  bequeath  his  property  to  the  new 
training  school,  recently  established  by  the  church 
of  his  adoption  at  Stevensville. 

In  politics  Mr.  Flowers  has  ever  supported  the 
Democratic  party,  in  whose  cause  he  has  been 
an  active  worker.  In  1898  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  representative  of  Ravalli  county 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  but  was  not 
successful  at  the  polls,  owing  to  political  exi- 
gencies which  affected  the  entire  party  ticket.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order.  On  November  16,  1852, 
in  Franklin  county.  Miss.,  Mr.  Flowers  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Crabtree,  the 
daughter  of  Elections  Williams,  and  the  widow 
of  Frederick  P.  Crabtree,  by  whom  she  had  one 
son,  Fred  Crabtree,  since  deceased.  Mrs.  Flowers 
passed  over  to  those  activities  that  know  no 
weariness  on  March  3,  1901.  and  was  deeply 
mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  devoted  friends,  her 
life  having  been  ever  animated  by  that  faith  which 
makes  faithful. 


CRANK  FOSTER.— The  subject  of  this  brief 
1  review  is  a  native  of  Appanoose  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  born  on  October  13,  1859,  the  son 
of  Z.  D.  and  Emily  (Young)  Foster,  the  former 
born  in  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  Kentucky.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Z.  D.  Foster  removed  from  Indiana  to  Iowa, 
where  he  married  and  remained  until  1839,  prof- 
itably engaged  in  farming  and  operating  a  saw- 
mill. In  the  spring  of  1863  he  started  for  Alon- 
tana,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Alder  gulch  until  May 
I,  1864,  having  wintered  at  Bitter  creek,  Wyo.  On 
his  arrival  in  Montana  he  engaged  in  teaming  for 
a  year,  and  in  1885  removed  to  the  Jefiferson  val- 
ley, and  taking  up  land  there,  went  to  ranching 
and  also  engaged  in  the  sawmill  business,  his 
chief  interests,  however,  being  at  this  time  in 
Oklahoma. 

Frank  Foster,  our  immediate  subject,  grew  up 
in  Jefiferson  county,  attending  the  public  schools 
there  and  remaining  with  the  family  until  1883 : 
then  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  took  up  and  pur- 
chased property,  where  he  is  now  located,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  an  extensive  and  profitable 
ranching  and  stockraising  business,  which  he  is 
still  conducting  wth  gratifying  results.     He  was 
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married  on  September  7,  1884,  to  Miss  Sarah 
M.  Dodge,  of  South  Boulder,  a  native  of  Madison 
county,  and  daughter  of  B.  F.  Dodge.  She  died 
on  March  31,  1898,  leaving  three  children,  namely: 
Olhe  M.,  Carl  F.  and  Althea  M.  Mr.  Foster 
married  again  on  March  14,  1901,  his  wife  being 
formerly  Miss  Clara  Gilbert,  daughter  of  H.  S. 
Gilbert,  of  Virginia  City,  Mont.  Her  parents 
came  to  Virginia  City  in  1863,  where  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert was  born,  educated  and  attained  womanhood. 
They  have  a  pleasant  home  on  their  well  im- 
proved and  highly  cultivated  ranch,  and  make  it 
one  of  pleasing  hospitality  to  their  numerous 
friends.  In  political  relations  Mr.  Foster  is  a  Re- 
publican, but  is  not  an  active  party  worker  or  an 
office-seeker.  He  has,  however,  served  his  people 
in  the  office  of  road  supervisor,  a  position  which 
his  excellent  judgment  is  very  useful  and  highly 
appreciated.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  allied 
with  the  Masons,  its  adjunct,  the  Eastern  Star, 
qiid  the  United  Workmen. 


JOHN  J.  FRANK.— The  career  of  this  gentle- 
man has  been  varied  and  eventful,  and  even  a 
cursory  review  of  the  same  will  be  interesting.  He 
served  in  the  German  army  during  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia,  and  on  coming  to 
America  his  excellent  tactical  knowledge  led  him 
to  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  served  with  honor 
and  distinction.  Mr.  Frank  is  today  numbered 
among  the  representative  citizens  of  Carbon 
county,  where  he  has  a  fine  ranch  property  and 
serves  the  county  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
commissioners.  A  native  of  Baden,  Germany, 
John  J.  Frank  was  born  on  October  6,  1846,  be- 
ing one  of  the  children  of  John  J.  and  Emma  Mary 
(Schneider)  Frank,  natives  of  Baden.  The  father  , 
of  our  subject  immigrated  to  America  in  1849, 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  his  native 
land,  and  located  in  New  York  city,  finally  re- 
moving to  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  devoting  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  mercantile  pursuits.  His  widow  survived 
him  many  years,  her  death  occurring  in  Baden, 
Germany,  in  the  year  1875.  John  J.  Frank,  Jr., 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  remained  in 
Germany  with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  there  se- 
cured his  educational  training  in  the  excellent 
schools  of  the  empire,  after  which  he  learned  the 


trade  of  cabinet  making.  His  military  service  had 
its  inception  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  as  a  member  of  the  First  Grenadiers, 
under  Col.  Dagenfelt,  he  served  during  the  Prus- 
sian-Austrian war  of  1866,  and  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  memorable  battle  of  Schoffensburg, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  engagements. 
After  the  war  he  started  for  America,  landing  at 
Castle  Garden,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1867,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  and  with  a  very  slight  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  He  worked  at  his  trade 
in  New  York  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  was 
similarly  engaged  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Frank  then  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army,  being  sent  to  Camp  Supulpa,  I.  T., 
and  assigned  to  the  Thirteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry, under  Col.  Delanze  Flogt  Jones,  his  com- 
pany being  under  command  of  Capt.  R.  P.  Use, 
now  serving  in  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Frank  re- 
mained in  the  army  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with- 
in which  time  he  participated  in  numerous  skir- 
mishes with  the  Indians.  He  was  located  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Fort  Hayes  and  Fort  Wallace,  Kan.,  and  at 
New  Orleans,  whence  he  went  up  the  Red  river,  and 
received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Coushetta,  La. 
After  his  discharge  Mr.  Frank  went  to  Parsons, 
Kan.,  and  turned  his  attention  to  his  trade,  being 
employed  for  eighteen  months,  removing  thence 
to  Armstrong,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  shops 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  He  then  joined 
the  stampede  to  Colorado,  locating  at  Brecken- 
ridge.  Summit  county,  occasionally  working  at  his 
trade  and  engaged  in  mining  operations  for  two 
years,  meeting  with  fair  success.  He  then  moved 
to  Frisco,  where  he  remained  until  1886,  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  carpentering.  He  then  started 
for  Montana,  arriving  in  Helena  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  in  the  year  mentioned,  and  soon  afterward 
he  began  mining  at  German  bar,  on  Ten  Mile 
creek,  passing  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in 
prospecting,  but  meeting  with  little  success.  He 
then  went  to  Marysville,  where  he  continued  min- 
ing and  trading  for  eighteen  months,  passing  the 
following  two  years  at  Castle,  where  his  mining 
prospects  were  excellent  until  the  shutting  down 
of  the  smelter.  In  1892  he  came  to  Carbon  county 
and  located  his  present  ranch,  which  now  com- 
prices  160  acres  located  at  Fishtail,  his  postoffice 
address.  He  has  recently  turned  his  attention  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  and  such  is  his  discrimination 
and  business  ability  that  it  is  practically  certain 
that  he  will  become  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
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tives  of  this  great  industry  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  That  Mr.  Frank  commands  the  unequivocal 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  is  evident 
from  the  position  which  he  holds  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  in  1901.  While  residing  at  Frisco, 
Colo.,  he  served  as  city  marshal,  and  also  held  the 
office  of  road  supervisor  for  four  years. 

His  political  faith  is  that  maintained  by  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  may  be  noted  that  when  Mr. 
Frank  entered  the  United  States  army  his  knowl- 
edge of  English  was  yet  very  limited,  but  within 
a  year  he  was  made  corporal,  while  nine  months 
later  he  was  advanced  to  first  sergeant,  this  pro- 
motion being  a  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
fidelity.  On  May  14,  1901,  Mr.  Frank  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Ella  Jones,  who  was  born  in 
Warren  county,  111.,  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Deborah  Howard,  who  both  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-four  years  and  were  na- 
tives of  England. 


JOHN  LARSON.— Holding  preferment  as  one 
of  the  county  commissioners  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  and  honored  as  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  Montana,  Mr.  Larson  represents  that 
sturdy  element  which  gained  to  Montana  her  early 
prestige :  conserving  her  industries  and  resources 
through  individual  interposition  and  effort  and 
witnessing  her  development  and  her  progress  to 
a  position  of  importance  among  the  great  sister- 
hood of  states.  Mr.  Larson  is  a  native  of  Den- 
mark, where  he  was  born  on  June  14,  1839,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Hans  Larson,  who  passed  his  entire 
life  in  Denmark,  as  did  also  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Catherine  Christison.  John  Larson 
grew  to  maturity  in  his  native  land,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  serving  in 
the  national  army  from  1861  to  1863,  being  a 
member  of  the  king's  bodyguard.  In  October, 
1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  sev- 
ered home  ties  and  came  to  America,  landing 
at  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  first  of  November, 
proceeding  at  once  to  Chicago  and  thence  to 
Racine,  Wis.,  where  he  found  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen engaged  in  the  coopering  business.  He 
was  there  employed  until  April,  1864,  when  he 
associated  himself  with  four  other  Danes  in  the 
purchasing  of  an  ox  team  and  supplies  and  start- 
ing on   the  long  overland   trip  to   Idaho,     They 


crossed  the  state  of  Iowa  to  Omaha,  thence  across 
the  North  Platte  river  and  by  way  of  the  Boze- 
man  cutoff.  There  were  sixty-three  wagons  in  the 
train  on  crossing  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone 
rivers.  The  train  ahead  was  attacked  by  Indians 
and  many  of  the  party  were  killed,  and  the  com- 
pany of  which  Mr.  Larson  was  a  member  gave 
burial  to  three  of  the  unfortunates  whose  bodies 
had  been  left  where  they  fell,  their  companions 
having  fled  before  the  ruthless  savages,  unable  to 
perform  the  last  sad  rites.  Mr.  Larson  stopped 
a  week  where  the  city  of  Livingston  is  now  located 
and  thence  started  on  a  prospecting  trip  up  the 
Yellowstone  to  Emigrant  gulch.  Thence  he  con- 
tinued his  way  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  arrived 
August  9,  1864,  and  there  found  employment  in 
the  placer  mines  at  $8.00  per  day,  payment  being 
made  in  gold  dust.  On  the  3d  of  November  he 
and  his  companions  started  with  their  team  for 
Silver  Bow,  erected  a  cabin  near  what  is  now 
Butte  and  took  up  a  mining  claim,  and  during 
the  winter  Mr.  Larson  secured  contracts  for  the 
building  of  a  number  of  houses  in  Silver  Bow. 
In  March,  1865,  he  went  to  Ophir  gulch,  to  which 
locality  there  was  at  that  time  a  typical  stam- 
pede; but  as  the  results  did  not  justify  the  rush 
to  the  new  diggings  he  reurned  to  Silver  Bow, 
but  soon  afterward  joined  a  stampede  to  Ger- 
man gulch,  where  better  success  attended  his  ef- 
forts. He  here  opened  a  good  mine,  which  he 
operated  until  the  spring  of  1869,  when  he  made 
his  way  to  Carpenter  bar,  near  Blackfoot  City. 
Meeting  with  poor  success  he  continued  on  to 
Little  Blackfoot,  purchased  mining  grounds  and 
built  a  ditch,  but  gold  not  panning  out  in  paying- 
quantities  he  took  up  a  ranch,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Sweetland  station,  located  on  the 
stage  road  between  Helena  and  Deer  Lodge.  He 
continued  to  reside  on  this  ranch  nearly  ten  years, 
until  April,  1879,  and  then  went  to  the  Penob- 
scot mine,  near  Marysville,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  teaming.  This  has 
since  been  Mr.  Larson's  home  and  base  of  oper- 
ations. In  1881  the  mine  was  closed  down,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  team- 
ing for  the  Bald  Butte  and  Drum  Lummon  mines 
with  good  success.  On  Christmas  eve,  1886,  Mr. 
Larson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Con- 
stance, who  was  born  in  Hastings,  Minn.,  her  par- 
ents being  natives  of  Alsace,  France,  whence  they 
emigrated,  coming  to  the  United  States  when 
young,  the  father  engaging  in  the  baking  busi- 
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ness.  Mrs.  Larson  had  come  to  Helena  to  visit 
an  uncle,  and  here  her  marriage  was  solemnized. 
The  children  of  this  union  are  three  in  number: 
John  H.,  born  in  November,  1887;  Annie,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889;  and  George,  in  February,  1891,  all 
students  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present  time. 
The  family  attend  the  services  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 

Politically  Mr.  Larson  is  recognized  as  a  stal- 
wart Republican,  and  on  the  ticket  of  his  party 
in  1896  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  serving  with  signal  abil- 
ity and  discrimination,  his  term  expiring  in  No- 
vember, 1901.  Fraternally  Mr.  Larson  is  identified 
with  Silver  Creek  Lodge  No.  19,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  of 
Marysville,  having  passed  all  the  chairs  in  the 
same ;  with  Marysville  Lodge  No.  24,  L  O.  O.  F. ; 
and  with  Evergreen  Lodge  No.  16,  K.  of  P. ; 
while  in  the  time-honored  order  of  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  his  affiliations  are  with  Ot- 
tawa Lodge  No.  51.  He  is  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Montana  Pioneer  Society,  in  whose 
organization  he  was  instrumental.  He  is  still  in- 
terested in  quartz  mining  operations,  being  presi- 
dent of  the  Marion  Mining  Company,  at  Marys- 
ville, a  very  productive  property.  Mr.  Larson  has 
ever  been  known  as  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity, 
being  upright  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  and  holding  uniform  confidence  and  respect 
in  the  county  and  state  which  have  been  the  scene 
of  his  long  and  earnest  endeavors. 


^yESLEY  P.  FRANKLIN,  of  Sweet  Grass 
V\  county,  is  a  native  of  Owen  county,  Ind., 
where  he  was  born  March  15,  1837.  His  parents 
were  John  and  Mary  (Puett)  Franklin,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  North  Carolina.  The  father 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Indiana.  In  1850 
he  removed  to  McLean  county.  111.,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death  in  1857.  Wesley  received  a 
common  school  education  and  assisted  his  father 
on  the  farm.  When  his  father  died  he  began  farm- 
ing and  raising  stock  on  his  own  account.  In  1886 
he  came  to  Montana  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  located  near  Big  Timber,  where 
he  first  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  on  Fish  creek, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  town.  There  he  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business  in  company  with  his 
son,  Herschel  P.,  who  had  come  to  the  state  be- 


fore him  and  had  managed  the  business  since  1881. 
They  remained  on  Fish  creek  until  the  fall  of 
1886,  then  moved  to  their  present  ranch,  which  was 
known  at  that  time  as  the  Puett  ranch.  In  1889 
they  purchased  the  ranch,  which  comprised  480 
acres.  To  this  they  have  added  by  purchase,  home- 
stead, pre-emption  and  desert  claims  until  they  have 
9,330  acres,  of  which  about  one-third  is  under  ef- 
fective irrigation,  and  all  is  well  fenced.  In  1898 
they  sold  all  their  sheep  and  since  then  have  dealt 
only  in  cattle,  wintering  on  an  average  of  500 
head,  the  Galloway  being  their  favorite  breed. 
They  also  do  an  extensive  business  in  buying  and 
shipping  cattle. 

On  March  23,  1858,  Mr.  Franklin  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Hannah  Puett,  a  native  of  In- 
diana. They  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  Es- 
tella,  Herschel  P.,  Lillian  and  Daisy.  In  politics 
Mr.  Franklin  is  a  Democrat,  but  not  an  active  par- 
tisan, and  has  never  sought  or  held  an  office  of 
any  kind.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  man  wherever  he 
is  known. 


TOHN  H.  FREESER.— Bom  of  parents  who 
J  emigrated  from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
a  few  days  after  their  marriage,  locating  in  St. 
Charles  county,  Mo.,  where  their  four  daughters 
and  one  son  were  born,  John  H.  Freeser,  their 
youngest  child,  was  born  on  January  9,  1843.  Five 
years  later  his  father,  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
stonemason,  died,  but  under  his  mother's  care  he 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  Remaining 
at  home  until  he  was  fourteen,  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  a  clerk  and  a  salesman  in 
a  hardware  store  for  seven  years.  In  1864  he  made 
the  trip  overland  to  Montana  with  William  H. 
Logeman,  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  one  team  of  six 
mules  and  one  of  four,  and  the  wagons  were  loaded 
with  merchandise.  They  joined  a  train  of  thirty- 
four  wagons  belonging  to  Effort,  Bush  &  Hanover, 
encountered  no  hostile  Indians,  and  reached  Vir- 
ginia City  on  July  14,  1864,  being  nearly  four 
months  on  the  way.  Mr.  Freeser  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising at  Central  City  for  a  year,  but  gave  too 
much  credit,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  he  went  to 
German  gulch  and  spent  the  next  six  months  in 
mining.  He  had  an  interest  in  three  claims,  and 
after  running  a  drain  ditch  up  to  the  claims  he 
began  stripping  ground.  But  as  the  work  paid  him 
onlv  $2.i^o  a  day  for  each  man  and  he  paid  $6.00 
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to  each  as  wages,  he  threw  it  up  and  went  to  Salt 
Lake,  where,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  he  bought  sev- 
eral bull  teams  and  began  freighting  to  Montana. 
Finding  the  business  proiitable  and  not  unpleas- 
ant, he  continued  in  it  until  1870,  when  he  located 
on  the  Missouri,  thirty  miles  from  Helena,  and  en- 
gaged in  stock  raising.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
the  Musselshell  and  took  up  his  present  property, 
one  mile  east  of  Two  Dot,  where  he  has  4,000 
acres  of  land.  On  this  and  the  range  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Musselshell  he  keeps  about  2,000  head  of 
cattle,  mostly  shorthorns.  Mr.  Freeser  was  mar- 
ried in  February,  1878,  to  Miss  Lizzie  F.  Fink,  a 
native  of  Chicago,  and  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
Fink,  who  has  made  Chicago  his  home  for  many 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeser  have  six  children,  Wil- 
liam H.,  James  A.  G.,  Minnie,  Marie,  Laura  and 
Adelia,  and  to  give  his  children  the  best  educational 
advantages  they  have  a  residence  in  Helena.  In 
public  affairs  Mr.  Freeser  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est. He  has  been  school  trustee  and  school  clerk 
and  was  the  choice  of  his  party  for  sheriff,  but  de- 
clined the  nomination.  In  fraternal  relations  he  be- 
longs to  the  Masonic  order  and  to  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
cellent standing  and  an  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive business  man.  He  is  broad  minded  and  far  see- 
ing in  public  matters  and  in  many  and  diversified 
directions  his  ability  and  his  power  of  deftly  weaving 
discordant  elements  into  harmonious  relations  has 
caused  his  judgments  and  opinions  in  public,  pri- 
vate and  social  relations  to  be  accepted.  He  is  oni 
of  the  best  types  of  the  social  and  hospitable  Mon- 
tanian  and  his  generosity  is  as  broad  as  her  wide 
plains. 


MATTHEW  FURNELL.— One  of  the  worthy 
pioneers  of  Montana,  and  here  attaining 
marked  success  through  his  own  efforts,  and  gain- 
ing the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  by  his  life  of 
rectitude  and  well  directed  effort,  Matthew  Fur- 
nell  was  born  near  Toronto,  Canada,  on  June  20, 
1842,  and  was  left  an  orphan  when  a  mere  child. 
His  sister,  the  only  other  child  of  his  parents,  is 
now  a  resident  of  northern  Michigan.  Mr.  Furnell 
had  nothing  but  his  sturdy  courage  and  self-reli- 
ance to  rely  upon  in  life  after  he  was  twelve  years 
old  and  he  has  used  them  well,  overcoming  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacles  and  making  for 
himself  an  honored  place. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Furnell  found  employment 


for  some  time  in  New  York  city,  after  which  he 
was  located  in  Michigan  until  1882,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  mining  at  Vir- 
ginia City  and  later  near  Helena.  He  finally 
located  in  Cascade  county,  in  the  Sun  river  val- 
ley, securing  a  tract  of  valuable  land  and  engag- 
ing in  the  raising  of  cattle,  to  which  he  thereafter 
devoted  his  entire  attention  until  death  released 
him  from  his  labors  on  May  7,  1896.  Mr.  Fur- 
nell had  marked  ability  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  success  came  as  a  symmetrical  re- 
sult. His  was  an  unassuming  life,  but  one  con- 
secrated to  goodly  ends,  so  that  he  held  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all.  Mr.  Furnell  was  twice 
married,  his  last  union  having  been  solemnized 
in  1882,  when  he  was  united  to  Miss  Delia  Peak, 
who  was  born  near  Florence,  Mich.,  and  who  sur- 
vives her  honored  husband,  as  do  also  their  three 
children,  George  Ray,  Albert  M.  and  Florence 
M.  Mrs.  Furnell  now  maintains  her  home  in  the 
city  of  Great  Falls,  in  the  schools  of  which  city 
her  children  are  receiving  their  educational  dis- 
cipline. 


T  EE  FREUDENSTEIN.— Called  upon  at  the 
JL/  early  age  of  fifty-seven,  just  when  he  was 
ready  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  comfort  his  busy  and 
adventurous  life  had  earned,  to  surrender  his 
trust  at  the  behest  of  the  Great  Disposer,  Lee 
Freudenstein,  the  subject  of  this  review,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  completed  his  life  work ;  but 
what  he  accomplished  was  greater  in  volume 
and  better  in  quality  than  the  results  of  many  lives 
of  more  protracted  length  and  wider  opportunity. 
He  was  born  at  Munster,  Westphalia,  Germany, 
October  27,  1842,  and  was  educated  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  that  locality.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  made  a  vist  to  America,  spend- 
ing a  year  in  Canada,  but  returned  to  Germany  and 
enlisted  in  the  army.  After  one  year's  service  he 
was  made  secretary  to  the  general,  and  in  that 
capacity  served  two  years  longer.  At  the  end  of  his 
military  term  he  spent  two  years  in  the  hard- 
ware business  in  partnership  with  his  brother.  In 
1866  he  again  came  to  America,  locating  at  Clin- 
ton, 111.,  and  engaged  in  the  clothing  business  with 
his  brother  for  a  time.  From  there  he  went  to 
Yankton,  S.  D.,  and  kept  a  restaurant  for  eight 
years.  Returning  to  Chicago  he  opened  a  large 
grocery  business  which  he  conducted  successfully 
until  he  determined  in  1882  to  come  to  Montana. 
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On  his  arrival  in  the  state  he  began  operations  in 
mining,  having  fallen  heir  to  a  valuable  property, 
the  Germania  mine,  left  him  by  an  uncle  who 
died  just  previous  to  his  coming  to  Butte,  which 
he  operated  irom  1886  to  1892,  when  it  was  closed 
on  account  of  the  fall  in  silver.  At  that  time  he 
began  working  other  properties  which  he  owned, 
and  some  of  which  he  had  leased  in  addition.  In 
1893  he  took  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  returning  to  Butte  in  1895  and  remain- 
ing there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1899. 
Since  that  sad  event  his  widow  has  looked  after 
the  properties  and  conducted  their  interests  with 
skill  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Freudenstein  was  married  February  13, 
1879,  to  Miss  Christina  Reckermann,  a  native  of 
Germany.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren, all  but  one  of  whom  are  still  living.  They  are 
Louis  A.,  Robert  P.,  Rosa  M.,  Joseph,  Charles, 
Henry  and  Clarence ;  the  one  deceased  was  a  son 
named  George.  In  fraternal  relations  ^Ir.  Freuden- 
stein was  identified  with  the  Kriegerverein  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  politics  he 
aifiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  but  was  not 
an  active  partisan.  Mrs.  Freudenstein,  without 
ain  special  preparation  or  previous  knowledge 
of  the  business,  had  thrust  upon  her  the  care  of 
extensive  and  valuable  mining  interests  and  other 
business  affairs,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  her 
household  and  the  rearing  of  her  large  family. 
She  has  met  the  requirements  of  her  trying  situ- 
ation in  a  masterly  manner,  and  has  not  suffered 
anything  to  lose  value  under  her  management. 
She  is  an  esteemed  member  of  the  United  Moderns, 
and  in  the  community  where  she  lives  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  all  who  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  her. 


T  OSEPH  GALLAGHER.— A  native  of  Modoc 
J  county,  Cal.,  where  he  was  born  May  12,  1875, 
and  having  passed  his  entire  life  so  far  in  the 
far  west,  Mr.  Gallagher  is  thoroughly  identified 
with  this  section  of  our  country.  His  parents 
were  Edward  M.  and  Margaret  R.  Gallagher,  the 
former  born  on  the  ocean  voyage  to  America, 
and  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1866  they  went 
to  California,  where  the  father  was  a  carpenter 
and  wheelwright.  He  was  also  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  in  the  war  against  the  Modoc  In- 
dians.    In  1883  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher  removed 


to  New  Pine  creek,  Lake  county,  Ore.,  but  soon 
returned  to  California,  where  the  father  died  De- 
cember 4,  1895.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican 
and  a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  while 
the  mother  was  a  Baptist  in  religious  faith.  Of 
their  thirteen  children  twelve  are  now  alive. 

Joseph  Gallagher  was  the  fifth  of  the  children 
of  his  father's  family,  received  a  very  limited  edu- 
cation, as  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  parents 
from  the  age  of  eight.years,  and  when  he  was  thir- 
teen hired  out  at  a  compensation  of  $1.00  per 
day.  For  four  years  he  worked  for  this  high  allow- 
ance for  boys  and  then  received  an  increase  to 
$2.00  per  day.  Soon  after  this  he  engaged  in  sheep 
shearing  for  six  seasons,  in  the  meantime  do- 
ing something  in  ranch  work.  In  1898  he  came 
to  Montana,  and  a  year  later  took  up  a  home- 
stead claim  three  miles  northeast  of  Philbrook. 
Here  he  is  ranching  and  sheepraising.  He  also 
raises  fine  crops  of  hay  and  oats.  In  political 
relations  he  is  a  Republican  and  fraternally  is 
allied  w;ith  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On  November 
21,  1898,  Mr.  Gallagher  married  Miss  Pearl  E. 
Dickson,  a  native  of  Solano  county,  Cal.,  and 
daughter  of  William  S.  and  Alice  Dickson,  natives 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  the  other,  William  J.,  is  living  at 
home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallagher  are  members  of 
the  Episcopal  church. 


F'  RANK  GALLAGHER  was  one  of  those  who 
came  to  Montana  in  the  early  pioneer  days, 
when  this  section  was  on  the  very  frontier  of 
civilization,  and  thus  he  left  his  native  land,  where 
the  annals  of  history  extend  over  many  centuries, 
to  not  only  make  for  himself  a  home  and  an 
honorable  reputation  in  the  new  world,  but  also 
to  identify  himself  with  one  of  the  most  undevel- 
oped sections  of  it.  He  lived  to  witness  the  won- 
derful transformation  of  ^Montana,  and  took  dis- 
tinctive pride  in  watching  the  various  transition 
stages  which  eventuated  in  the  admission  of  Mon- 
tana to  statehood,  with  the  facilities  and  improve- 
ments of  a  high  civilization.  Mr.  Gallagher  was 
one  of  the  alert  and  progressive  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Powell  county  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  his  life  had  been  one  of  such  honor  and  integ- 
rity that  his  loss  was  deeply  felt  in  the  community. 
Frank  Gallagher  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
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Isle,  and  was  born  in  March,  1840.  He  received  a 
common  school  education  in  his  native  land,  and 
there  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker.  In  1857 
he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  arrived  in 
March,  and  located  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  until  1861,  when  he  journeyed 
to  the  far  west,  engaging  in  mining  m  Colorado 
until  1866,  when  he  joined  the  stampede  of  miners 
to  Alder  gulch,  Mont.,  where  the  richest  of  placer 
mines  had  been  discovered.  'He  remained  at  Vir- 
ginia City  for  a  few  months,  in  the  fall  removing 
to  Blackfoot  City,  where  he  was  engaged  in  min- 
ing until  1870,  when  he  took  up  a  ranch  in  the 
Nevada  vaUey,  Powell  county,  and  there  estab- 
lished a  perjnanent  home.  The  ranch  is  located 
three  miles  west  of  the  Washington  gulch  post- 
office  and  comprises  320  acres  of  very  fertile  and 
productive  land,  much  of  which  is  under  high 
cultivation,  with  the  permanent  improvements  of 
the  best  order,  making  the  place  a  most  valuable 
and  attractive  one. 

Mr.  Gallagher  here  devoted  his  attention  to 
agriculture  and  stockraising  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  January  7,  1900,  and  his  widow  has 
since  conducted  the  business  with  signal  discre- 
tion and  ability,  having  shown  herself  capable  of 
meeting  all  the  exigencies  incidental  to  the  work 
of  the  ranch,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  carrying 
on  the  enterprise  inaugurated  by  her  husband  and 
by  him  brought  to  that  success  which  insured 
to  his  family  the  retention  of  a  good  home  and 
an  insured  income.  In  politics  Mr.  Gallagher 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  incumbent  of  the  ofifice 
of  school  trustee,  ever  having  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  educational  affairs  and  also  in  all  other 
agencies  which  tend  to  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  his  community.  On  January  3,  1886,  in 
Deer  Lodge  county,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Gallagher  to  Miss  Ellen  Lynch,  who  was 
born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  six  children 
were  born  to  them,  Margaret,  Mary,  John,  Jo- 
hanna, Ellen  and  Francis,  all  of  whom  are  with 
their  mother  on  the  old  homestead. 


VI J  ILLIAM  J.  GALAHAN  is  one  of  the  ster- 
VV  ling  pioneers  of  Montana  and  a  represent- 
ative business  man  of  Madison  county.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  York  city,  where  he  was  born 
December  20,  1843.    His  father,  Thomas  Galahan, 


was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  surveyor  by  pro- 
fession, and  immigrated  to  America  about  the 
year  1836  and  located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  civil  engineering  and  became 
an  expert  surveyor.  In  1857  he  moved  to  Kan- 
sas and  there  died  in  1867.  He  was  united  to 
Miss  Ellen  Stokesbury,  who  Hkewise  was  born  in 
Ireland,  whence  she  accompanied  her  parents  on 
their  removal  to  the  United  States,  the  family  tak- 
ing up  their  residence  in  New  York  city,  where 
their  marriage  was  consummated.  Of  this  union 
seven  children  were  born,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  being  the  second.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Gala'- 
han  passed  away  in  1894.  WilHam  J.  Gallahan 
received  his  educational  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city  and  Kansas,  and  in 
1862,  upon  personally  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties of  life  he  engaged  for  three  years  in  freight- 
ing from  the  Missouri  river  to  Denver,  Colo. 
In  1865  he  moved  from  Denver  to  Nevada  City, 
located  below  Virginia  City,  in  Alder  gulch,  then 
one  of  the  most  busy  placer  mming  camps  known 
in  the  history  of  gold  seeking.  In  1866  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  at  Nevada  City  for 
one  and  a  half  years,  when  the  mines  at  Rochester 
were  opened  up  and  caused  an  influx  of  pros- 
pectors and  miners,  and  thereupon  removed  to 
that  point  and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  dry  goods, 
clothing  and  furnishing  goods  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Galahan  then  turned  his  attention  to  ranching, 
locating  on  a  farm  on  Wisconsin  creek,  five  miles 
south  of  Twin  Bridges,  his  postoffice  adddress. 
The  ranch  now  comprises  160  acres,  finely  im- 
proved and  devoted  to  diversified  farming  and 
stockgrowing.  In  addition  to  his  ranching  in- 
terests Mr.  Galahan  conducts  a  large  feed,  grain, 
flour  and  hamess  store  in  the  village  of  Twin 
Bridges,  which  receives  his  personal  attention, 
while  one  of  his  sons  has  practical  charge  of  the 
home  ranch. 

In  politics  our  subject  is  a  stalwart  Republican, 
and  has  ever  taken-  a  deep  interest  in  all  that 
makes  for  the  progress  and  material  prosperity 
of  the  county  and  state.  He  served  three  terms 
as  road  supervisor  and  is  thoroughly  public-spir- 
ited in  his  attitude.  He  is  a  popular  and  active 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  affiliating  with 
Westgate  Lodge  No.  27,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Twin 
Bridges,  in  which  he  has  filled  all  the  official 
chairs.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  October, 
1865,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Gala- 
han to  Miss  Isabella  Tarbet,  who  was  born  at  sea, 
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off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  while  her  par- 
ents were  en  route  from  Scotland  to  America, 
where  her  father  engaged  in  the  meat  market 
business.  Her  parents  both  died  during  her  child- 
hood and  she  was  reared  in  the  home  of  her 
brother.  They  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  at 
Council  Bluffs  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Galahan,  the  ultimate  result  being  their  mar- 
riage. They  are  the  parents  of  seven  children 
as  follows :  Thomas  married  Miss  Mary  Maloney 
and  they  have  three  children,  he  being  one  of  the 
successful  young  ranchmen  of  the  Ruby  valley, 
Madison  county;  George  is  a  contractor  and  is 
now  residing  in  the  state  of  Idaho ;  John  C.  is  en- 
gaged in  freighting;  Amos  A.  has  charge  of  the 
homestead  ranch;  Rosella  is  the  wife  of  Clark 
Kemph,  of  Rochester,  this  county,  and  Walter 
and  Harrison  are  in  school. 


T  OHN  D.  GAINEY.— Identified  with  the  rail- 
J  way  mail  service  of  the  government,  and  main- 
taining his  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Havre, 
Mr.  Gainey  is  one  of  the  popular  and  progressive 
young  men  of  the  state.  He  comes  of  fine  old 
southern  lineage  and  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful 
old  Crescent  city.  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he 
was  born  on  August  29,  1873,  the  son  of  William 
H.  and  Anna  (Hicks)  Gainey.  The  father  was 
born  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  cotton  inspector  at  New 
Orleans,  his  duties  being  to  properly  grade  and 
classify  cotton  previous  to  its  shipment.  In  1869 
was  solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Hicks, 
who  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

John  D.  Gainey  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  University. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  travel- 
ing representative  for  the  International  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  he  was 
thus  identified  for  thirty  months,  and  for  the  next 
six  months  he  was  in  the  life  insurance  business 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  became  identified  with 
Vera  Cruz  Lodge  No.  24,  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, with  which  he  is  now  affiliated,  and  where  he 
enlisted  in  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infan- 
try, with  which  he  came  to  Fort  Missoula,  Mont., 
and  where  he  was  stationed  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  band  and 
edited  the  regimental  newspaper,  The  Bugler,  mak- 
ing a  spicy  exponent  of  the  technical  and  social 


life  of  the  fort.  At  the  opening  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  Mr.  Gainey  was  connected  with  the 
quartermaster's  department  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
where  he  issued  clothing  to  all  of  the  volunteer 
soldiers.  He  left  the  army  in  June,  1898,  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  passed  a  civil  service 
examination  in  1900,  and  in  1901  came  again 
to  Montana,  where  he  has  since  been  employed 
in  the  railway  mail  service,  and  at  present  is  on 
duty  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Havre  R.  P.  O.  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad. 


EDWARD  M.  GARDNER  is  a  prominent 
and  influential  citizen  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin 
county,  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business,  formerly  identified  with  the  stock- 
growing  industry.  He  has  been  a  resident  of 
Montana  for  more  than  two  decades,  held  official 
position  of  trust  and  responsibiHty,  and  is  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionists, his  zealous  efforts  having  done  much 
to  further  the  cause,  and  thus  place  him  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  party.  Mr.  Gardner  was  born 
in  Northville,  Wayne  county,  Mich.,  February  10, 
1842.  His  father,  Abram  A.  Gardner,  was  born  in 
Vermont  in  181 1,  moved  to  Michigan  when  a 
young  man,  later  to  Kansas  and  thence  to  Oregon, 
Mo.,  where  he  died  in  1877.  He  was  an  able 
practicing  physician  and  surgeon,  and  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Jennette  C.  Russell,  was  born 
in  1812  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  now  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton, and  her  death  occurred  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  in 
1880.  The  paternal  grandparents  were  natives  of 
Vermont,  while  the  maternal  grandparents  were 
born  in  Scotland. 

Edward  M.  Gardner  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village  and 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  left  school  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  In  i860  he  accompanied  his  par- 
ents on  their  removal  to  Kansas,  where  they  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  the  town  of  Highland,  where 
our  subject  found,  employment  for  two  years,  in 
cultivating  the  place.  He  taught  school  in  High- 
land for  one  year,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
freighting  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Denver,  Colo., 
and  thus  engaged  from  1863  to  1866.  He  then 
purchased  a  farm  of  500  acres  in  Nodaway  county, 
Mo.,  remained  there  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
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devoting  especial  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
high-grade  shorthorn  stock.  Disposing  of  his 
farm  and  business  in  1879,  he  started  for  Mon- 
tana, and  arrived  in  Bozeman  on  June  2,  where 
he  bought  a  herd  of  cattle,  together  with  their 
brand.  He  was  associated  in  Gallatin  county  with 
his  step-son,  Charles  F.  Baker,  for  seventeen  years 
in  the  raising  of  cattle,  Mr.  Baker  having  active 
charge  of  the  business.  In  1879  Mr.  Gardner  lo- 
cated in  Bozeman,  and  in  1S81  was  appointed  dep- 
uty clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  First  judicial  district,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  five  years.  Since  1886  he  has  been 
prominently  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  in- 
surance business  and  concerned  in  many  extensive 
and  important  realty  transactions.  He  controls 
a  large  insurance  business,  second  to  no  other 
agency  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Gardner  has  been  a  Prohibitionist  since 
1884,  and  been  prominent  as  chairman  or  secre- 
tary of  the  state  central  committee  of  the  same. 
In  1892  he  was  the  party's  candidate  for  secre- 
tary of  state,  receiving  the  largest  vote  of  any 
candidate  on  the  ticket.  The  same  year  he  was 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the  party, 
held  in  Cincinnati,  which  nominated  John  Bid- 
well  for  president;  and  in  1900  he  was  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  in  Chicago  which  placed 
John  G.  Wooley  in  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
In  1894  Mr.  Gardner  was  elected  to  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Bozeman,  re-elected  in  1896,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  that  body  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  in  1898.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
Western  Star  Lodge  No.  4,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
passed  all  the  chairs ;  is  past  master  of  Bozeman 
Lodge  No.  5,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  a  member  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  this  order  in  the  state,  having 
passed  the  various  chairs  and  served  as  grand 
master  in  1896;  in  1898  he  was  supreme  repre- 
sentative to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States, 
convened  that  year  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

At  Highland,  Kan.,  on  May  4,  1870,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Flora  Baker, 
widow  of  John  Baker  and  daughter  of  Findley  and 
Rachel  (Irvin)  McCreary,  and  of  this  union  have 
been  born  one  son  and  three  daughter :  Arch  R. ; 
Mary  W.,  wife  of  P.  C.  Waite,  of  Bozeman ;  Mat- 
tie  J.  and  Carrie  P.  Mr.  Gardner,  his  wife  and 
daughters  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Bozeman.  He  was  elected  elder  and  ordained 
in  1883,  has  done  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
church  in  the  city,  and  was  commissioner  to  the 


general  assembly  in  Pittsburg  in  1896.  He  and 
his  family  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  social 
circles   of  Bozeman. 


ALBERT  J.  GATES,  one  of  the  progressive 
business  men  of  Cascade  county,  who  is  largely 
and  successfully  engaged  in  the  raising  of  stock, 
came  to  Montana  in  1888.  He  was  born  in  Elling- 
ton, Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  on  June  10,  1836, 
the  son  of  Ardil  and  Orilla  (Hall)  Gates,  natives 
of  Vermont.  His  father  was  a  cabinetmaker  until 
he  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  for  three 
days  without  food.  He  died  in  Meeker  county, 
Minn.,  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  and 
his  wife  died  at  Le  Boeuf,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three. 

In  1844  Mr.  Gates  left  Ellington  and  went  to 
Dodge  county,  Wis.,  where  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  farm  work  and  attended  the  common  schools. 
Here  he  remained  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  returned  to  Ellington,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  of  his  brother,  Joel  Gates 
(father  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Betts),  for  nearly  a  year. 
In  1857  he  went  to  Erie  county.  Pa.,  with  his 
father's  family,  where  they  engaged  in  farming  and 
fruitraising  for  seven  years.  During  that  time, 
in  1859,  Mr.  Gates  went  to  Blue  Earth  county, 
Minn.,  and  was  associated  with  his  brothers,  Seth 
and  David,  in  freighting,  then  the  only  method 
of  transporting  goods,  as  there  were  no  railroads. 
On  February  25,  1861,  he  went  to  Wisconsin, 
only  staying  until  April  13,  then  returned  to  his 
Pennsylvania  home  and  engaged  in  carpenter 
work.  In  1864  Mr.  Gates  again  went  to  Blue 
Earth  county,  Minn.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  until  1880,  and  then  removed  to  Stearns 
county,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 

In  1888  Mr.  Gates  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
and  was  taken  sick  on  April  10  and  confined  to 
his  bed  for  many  months,  being  removed  on  a 
bed  to  his  home  on  his  present  ranch.  The  lo- 
cation of  this  ranch  is  twelve  miles  south  of  Sand 
Coulee.  Here  he  took  up  combined  homestead 
and  tree  claims  of  320  acres,  and  has,  in  a  mea- 
sure, recovered  his  health.  He  cultivates  forty 
acres. 

In  1864  Mr.  Gates  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Adaline  Fairchild,  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Ruth  (Beebe)   Fairchild,  of  Union  City,   Pa. 
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Of  their  ten  children,  one,  Edward,  is  de- 
ceased. The  Hving  are  Rowena  Electa,  Alberta 
Rosella,  Marston  Wellington,  William  Ardil,  Dora 
Ada,  Laura  Mabel,  Claudia  Lewis,  George  Albert 
and  Byron  Ira.  Mr.  Gates  has  given  his  son  his 
tree  claim  consisting  of  i6o  acres  of  land,  the 
transfer  having  been  made  in  September,  1896; 
but  he  still  has  160  acres,  sixteen  head  of  cattle 
and  six  horses.  Since  his  first  arrival  in  Mon- 
tana his  health  has  been  poor,  and  he  has  more 
and  more  desired  to  retire  from  active  business. 


FRANK  GEHRIXG.— There  is  ever  marked 
satisfaction  afiforded  in  reviewing  the  career 
of  one  who  has  attained  success  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts, and  Mr.  Gehring,one  of  the  successful  ranch 
men  of  Cascade  county,  where  he  is  conducting 
operations  on  an  extended  scale  as  a  cattle  grower 
and  farmer,  is  such  a  man.  Mr.  Gehring  was  born 
at  Wabash,  Adams  county,  Ind.,  on  October  2, 
1846,  the  son  of  John  and  Saloma  Gehring,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Wittemberg,  Germany, 
where  the  former  followed  tilemaking.  Coming  to 
the  United  Sfates  in  1845,  he  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  They  were  devoted  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  in  whose  faith  the  father  passed 
away  in  1849,  his  widow  surviving  him  until  1872. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  Frank  Gehring 
received  his  education,  but  he  early  assumed  per- 
sonal responsibilities,  as  he  was  only  three  years 
old  when  his  father  div.d.  At  fifteen  he  took  active 
interest  in  the  stockraising  and  farming  of  his 
mother's  homestead,  being  thus  employed  until 
1870,  when  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  he  may 
be  considered  as  a  pioneer  of  the  state,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  resident  for  over  thirty  years.  He  was 
employed  at  ranch  work,  and  in  1873  he  went  to 
North  Dakota,  and  worked  there  at  ranching  until 
the  fall  of  1874,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Indiana.  In  1875  he  returned  to  Montana  and 
located  at  Silver  City,  where  he  took  up  a  mining 
claim  of  twenty  acres.  This  proving  a  failure,  he 
abandoned  it  and  engaged  in  teaming  and  stock- 
raising  in  which  his  success  was  excellent.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  Mr.  Gehring  came  to  Sand  Coulee 
valley,  Cascade  county,  and  entered  a  pre-emption 
claim  of  160  acres  and  a  homestead  claim  of  equal 
area. 

In  1890  he  purchased  160  acres  of  his  sister-in- 
law,    Miss   Ellen    O'Conrtor,   paying  $600    for   the 


property,  which  adjoins  his  original  claims.  Here 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming,  dairying 
and  stockraising  extensively  and  with  a  due  quota 
of  success.  His  ranch  is  located  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Great  Falls.  Mr.  Gehring  in  1886  moved 
to  Great  Falls  and  built  his  present  residence.  No. 
422  Fifth  avenue,  south,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  In  politics  Mr.  Gehring  renders  allegiance 
to  the  Populist  party,  while  fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  United  Workmen  of  America. 
In  1875  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Gehring  and  Miss  Julia  M.  O'Connor,  who  was 
born  in  Indiana,  and  the  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Ellen  O'Connor,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Scotland  and  the  latter  in  Ireland,  and  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  The  father  died  in 
1873,  ^nd  was  survived  by  his  widow  until  1888. 
Mr.  O'Connor  was  a  successful  farmer  m  Indiana. 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Gehring  are  the  parents  of  ten 
children :  Sarah  A.,  Ellen  E.,  William  F.,  Julius 
W.,  Charles  E.,  Jessie  M.,  Francis  G.,  Harry  F., 
George  D.  and  Helen  Julia. 


T  EMONT  A.  GATES,  M.  D.,  is  a  member  of 
-L/  a  family  which  has  given  several  distinguished 
physicians  and  scholars  to  England  and  America. 
Dr.  Lemont  A.  Gates,  of  Bridger,  Mont.,  seems 
to  have  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  his  profession. 
Nevertheless  his  skill  and  learning  therein  have 
been  secured  by  arduous  and  intelligent  efforts 
on  his  part.  He  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Mo.,  July 
28,  1873,  the  son  of  Edward  E.  and  Emma  (Thurs- 
ton) Gates,  natives  of  New  York  and  England, 
respectively.  His  grandfather  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
successfully  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
until  his  death.  His  father  removed  to  Missouri 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  there  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
where  he  is  still  living,  secure  in  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  Doctor  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  after  leaving 
them  went  to  Chicago  and  attended  the  North- 
western University  (medical  department),  study- 
ing medicine  under  the  tutelage  of  an  uncle,  Dr. 
E.  H.  Thurston,  who  had  been  an  army  physician. 
After  remaining  at  the  University  one  year  he  en- 
tered the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
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honors  in  1898,  afterward  serving  as  assistant  in 
the  pathological  and  bacteriological  departments, 
being  demonstrator.  On  leaving  this  institution 
he  went  to  Thermopolis,  Wy'o.,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  passed  a  year  and 
a  half  there  in  successful  practice  and  then  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Bridger,  where  he  has  built 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  also 
opened  a  drug  store  at  Bridger,  which  is  conducted 
under  his  personal  supervision  and  carries  a  large 
stock  of  standard  drugs  and  other  merchandise  as 
properly  belongs  to  this  line  of  trade. 

A  granduncle  of  the  Doctor,  Alfred  Mercer,  who 
graduated  in  medicine  in  England,  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  practiced  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Syracuse  University,  and  is  now 
emeritus  professor  and  lecturer  in  that  depart- 
ment. He  also  has  sons  who  are  professors  in 
the  same  institution.  The  Doctor  was  married 
December  25,  1899,  to  Miss  Janet  Mowry,  a  native 
of  New  York  state.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  has 
passed  the  chairs.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  his  section  of 
the  state,  stands  high  in  social  circles  in  his  com- 
munity, and  has  an  influential  voice  in  all  mat- 
ters of  public  interest. 


HA.  NOTTINGHAM.— Born  in  Pocahontas 
county,  W.  Va.,  June  7,  1855,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  midst  of  the  cele- 
brated Pocahontas  coal  region,  and  reared  with 
mountain  and  mining  scenery  all  around  him,  it 
might  not  have  been  supposed  that  life  in  Mon- 
tana would  present  much  that  was  novel  or  un- 
usual to  Hilda  Anderson  Nottingham,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed 
ranchman  and  cattleraiser  of  the  Fort  Benton 
neighborhood,  Choteau  county.  And  yet,  so  great 
is  our  country,  and  so  various  are  its  climates, 
pursuits  and  productions,  that  the  same  general 
physical  conditions  make  necessary  and  exhibit 
so  many  widely  different  phases  of  life  in  different 
sections. 

Mr.  Nottingham's  father,  Henry  Nottingham, 
was  a  thrifty  farmer  in  Pocahontas  county,  of  the 
mountain  state  cut  from  the  bleeding  side  of  the 
Old  Dominion  by  the  relentless  sword  of  Civil 
war,  where  he  was  born  and  reared,  and  con- 


tinued to  till  the  soil  until  1869,  when  he  removed 
to  Iowa,  locating  near  Iconium  in  Monroe  county, 
where  he  died  in  1887.  His  mother,  Martha 
(Wanless)  Nottingham,  was  born  in  Bath  county, 
W.  Va.,  and  died  at  their  Iowa  home  in  1889,  two 
years  after  her  husband  passed  away. 

Mr.  Nottingham  was  educated  at  the  Brush  and 
Potts  district  schools  in  his  native  county,  and 
assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until  1870,  when 
he  came  to  Montana  and  spent  nearly  six  years 
in  cattleraising  and  teaming  at  Boulder,  the  team- 
ing consisting  mostly  in  hauling  logs  with  a  bull 
team.  During  this  time  he  took  the  first  cattle 
into  the  Musselshell  country  that  were  ever  driven 
there,  and  for  two  summers  trailed  cattle  to  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  In  the  winter  of  1876  he  operated  a 
trading  post  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Marias ;  and 
spent  the  summer  of  1877  freighting  from  Fort 
Benton  and  vicinity.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
was  at  Cow  island,  where  Gen.  Miles  was  fighting 
the  Indians.  That  fall  and  the  next  spring  he 
moved  his  cattle  from  Boulder  to  Teton  valley, 
and  later  to  the  Highwood  country  south  of  Ben- 
ton. In  the  winter  of  1878  he  established  a  wood 
yard  at  the  mouth  of  Arrow  creek  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  for  two  years  furnished  wood  to 
the  boats  on  the  river.  In  the  meantime  he  lo- 
cated a  ranch  at  Highwood  Gap,  which  he  sold 
in  1882.  In  1880-81  he  was  on  the  cattle  round- 
up in  Choteau  county ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1882  he  located  the  ranch  on  which  he  now  Hves, 
taking  it  up  as  a  squatter  claim,  and  since  purchas- 
ing other  claims  until  he  owns  a  present  acre- 
age of  1,500,  besides  leased  lands  and  free  ranges, 
all  of  which  he  devotes  to  raising  cattle,  horses 
and  other  live  stock,  and  the  grain  and  hay  neces- 
sary for  their  maintenance. 

Mr.  Nottingham  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
in  his  county  is  prominent  and  influential  in  the  or- 
ganization and  work  of  his  party.  He  is  a  member 
9f  Benton  Lodge  No.  25,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
finds  much  enjoyment  in  its  meetings  and  the 
associations  growing  out  of  them.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  in  1882,  with  Miss  Ida  Wareham, 
bom  near  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  They  have  three 
children :  Ora  Wesley,  aged  seventeen ;  Hilda 
Bernard,  thirteen,  and  Mable  Viola,  eleven.  His 
new  home  in  the  far  northwest  has  yielded  him 
an  abundance  of  substantial  prosperity,  a  position 
of  consequence  and  weight  among  his  fellows, 
and  social  environment  and  enjoyment  of  wide 
extent  and  a  high  order.  ' 
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n^HOMAS  D.  GEARING.— One  of  the  repre- 
1  sentative  stock  men  of  Cascade  county  is  Mr. 
Gearing,  who  was  born  at  Picton,  province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  May  30,  i860,  of  stanch  old  Eng- 
lish lineage.  His  father,  Collin  Gearing,  was  born 
in  England,  from  whence  he  came  to  Canada  when 
a  young  man,  locating  at  Picton,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  until  his  death  in  May, 
1891.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Barker,  was  born  at  Picton  in  1834,  where  she  was 
married  in  1859,  and  where  she  still  has  her  home. 
Thomas  D.  Gearing  attended  school  until  he 
was  fourteen  and  then  was  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
store  for  two  years.  The  next  five  years  he  was 
employed  on  a  farm  of  an  uncle,  near  Picton,  and, 
in  1 88 1,  came  to  Minnesota,  where  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  farming  and  lumbering  until  1883. 
In  this  year  he  came  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and 
became  a  partner  with  J.  C.  McCuaig  in  herding 
sheep,  which  were  "taken  on  shares"  from  Hon. 
Paris  Gibson.  This  arrangement  profitably  con- 
tinued from  1883  until  1886,  when  Messrs.  Gear- 
ing and  McCuaig  took  up  both  homestead  and 
timber  claims  at  Dry  Forks,  Choteau  county,  and 
engaged  in  sheepraising  on  an  extensive  scale, 
running  from  3,000  to  8,000  head  until  1892,  when 
Mr.  Gearing  sold  his  interests  to  his  partner.  In 
1883  also  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Gearing 
with  Miss  Ida  S.  Strum,  who  was  born  in  Minne- 
sota. They  have  two  children,  Grace  and  Ma- 
bel. That  same  year  he  went  to  Great  Falls, 
where  he  was  located  three  years,  within  which 
time  he  held  the  contract  for  furnishing  stone  for 
the  central  school  building.  In  1896  he  took  up  a 
desert  claim  of  160  acres,  on  Deep  creek.  Cascade 
county,  and  to  this  he  has  since  added  320  acres, 
and  here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in 
the  sheep  business,  having  an  average  run  of  4,500 
head.  His  ranch  is  well  located  and  improved. 
In  politics  Mr.  Gearing  is  a  Republican. 


I  AMES  GORDON  is  one  of  the  prosperous 
J  ranchmen  of  Jefiferson  county,  who  began  Mon- 
tana life  many  years  ago,  in  the  primitive  days  of 
the  territory  as  a  miner.  He  is  now  located  at  Sil- 
ver Star  on  a  large  and  valuable  property.  He  was 
born  at  River  John,  Pictou  county.  Nova  Scotia, 
on  June  6,  1826,  the  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Prin) 
Gordon.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  mother  of  Switzerland.     To  them  were 


born  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  James  Gor- 
don was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  but  early 
manifested  a  desire  for  a  sailor's  life,  and  on  leav- 
ing school  he  shipped  before  the  mast. 

"Going  to  Liverpool  he  returned  to  St. 
John,  New  Bnmswick,  then  sailed  to  Grenock, 
Scotland,  crossed  the  Atlantic  again  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  thence  north  to  St.  John.  Joining  the 
ship  Clyde  for  London  he  there  changed  vessels 
for  a  return  voyage.  The  Clyde  had  arrived  at  St. 
John  before  him  and  he  sailed  in  her  for  Hull, 
England,  went  to  London,  from  there  took  a  voy- 
age on  the  Mediterranean,  landing  at  Trieste, 
Austria,  returning  at  once  to  Chatham  dock  yards 
in  England.  From  London  he  shipped  for  New 
Orleans,  from  which  city  he,  then  a  master,  took 
a  packet  to  New  York.  Visiting  New  Brunswick 
he  met  a  friend  and  joined  him  in  a  voyage  in  his 
new  ship  to  Cardiff,  Wales,  from  there  taking  coals 
to  Liverpool.  Then  came  a  five-months  voyage 
to  San  Francisco,  arriving  therfe  on  April  4,  1851. 
The  crew  deserting  the  vessel  for  the  mines,  Mr. 
Gordon  took  a  run  to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  re- 
turning to  again  take  ship  to  East  India  via  the 
Straits  of  Tamah  to  Burmah.  In  his  three- 
months  stay  there  he  witnessed  many  cruelties  of 
the  natives  in  one  of  their  uprisings,  and  on  March 
17,  1852,  he  sailed  for  England  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  touching  at  St.  Helena  for  water. 
Arriving  at  Falmouth,  they  had  orders  to  go  to 
London.  After  two  months  he  went  to  Shields, 
Sweden,  and  to  New  York.  On  this  voyage  the 
vessel  sprung  a  serious  leak,  and,  sighting  land,  a 
vote  was  taken  whether  they  should  go  to  New 
York  or  make  the  nearest  harbor.  They  took  the 
latter  course,  putting  in  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  ship  was  condemned.  Going  home  for 
the  winter,  in  the  spring  Mr.  Gordon  shipped  for 
Boston,  then  to  New  York,  and  then  on  ship  In- 
vincible to  San  Francisco.  This  voyage  lasted 
1 10  days,  and  here  Mr.  Gordon  quit  the  sea." 

Mr.  Gordon  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  1853, 
and  remained  two  years  there,  most  of  the  time 
being  employed  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. 
He  then,  for  the  first  time,  engaged  in  mining,  go- 
ing to  Eureka,  passing  six  years  in  that  district 
with  poor  success.  In  1861  he  went  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  from  there  by  steamer  to  Lewiston,  going 
to  Orofino  mines,  thence  to  Elk  City,  Idaho.  Then 
he  came  to  Montana,  arriving  at  Florence  on  De- 
cember 27,  1862.  Here  he  passed  the  winter,  and 
the  next  fall  he  went  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and 
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on  the  way  there  suffered  much  from  a  lack  of  pro- 
visions. Later  he  went  to  Boise  City,  in  1863,  and 
then  engaged  in  mining  in  Alder  gulch  until  1868 
with  varying  success.  Mr.  Gordon  first  engaged 
in  general  farming,  an  occupation  in  which  he  has 
found  considerable  profit,  at  Silver  Star,  in  Madi- 
son county.  Here  he  is  largely  interested  in  dairy- 
ing and  stockraising  on  a  valuable  ranch  of  560 
acres,  usually  wintering  from  200  to  400  head  of 
cattle  in  addition  to  other  stock. 

In  1865  Mr.  Gordon  was  married  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Tuttle.  Their  four  children  are:  Verina, 
William,  James  and  Lucinda.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  a  school  trustee  and  once  was  elected 
county  commissioner  of  Jefferson  county,  but  re- 
signed. Fraternally  he  is  a  Freemason.  The  de- 
tailed life  of-  Mr.  Gordon  would  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  among  the  Montana  pioneers. 
He  has  followed  elusive  fortune  on  land  and  sea, 
and  it  is  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  possibilities  of 
Montana  that  it  was  in  this  state  he  was  destined 
to  achieve  a  most  pronounced  success. 


JOHN  S.  GORDON,  when  but  five  years  old, 
J  left  his  native  land  in  company  with  his  parents 
and  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was  born  at 
Kilraven,  near  Gatehouse,  Scotland,  October  4, 
1874,  and  spent  a  small  portion  of  his  childhood 
amid  the  scenes  of  that  picturesque  region.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Anna  (St.  Clair)  Gordon, 
natives  of  Scotland,  where  the  father  was  a  farmer 
and  iron  founder.  When  he  came  to  this  country 
with  his  young;  family  in  1879,  he  early  secured 
employment  in  the  Walter  A.  Wood  mowing  ma- 
chine works,  at  Hoosac  Falls,  Mass.,  later  repre- 
senting the  concern  as  agent  in  the  Dakotas.  In 
1884  he  came  to  Montana,  and  in  1885-87  was 
head  farmer  at  the  Blackfoot  Indian  agency,  with 
headquarters  at  the  old  agency  on  Badger  creek. 
Thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  freighting  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Depuyer  for  some  months,  and 
then  went  to  Helena,  where  he  was  employed  as 
head  gardener  at  the  Broadwater  natatorium  until 
1889,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed.  His  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  1871,  is  still  living, 
making  her  home  in  London,  England. 

Our  subject  came  with  his  parents  to  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts  in  1879,  and  after  two  years'  residence  at 
Hoosac  Falls  was  sent  to  Canada  for  two  years, 
and  spent  the  next  three  following  at  his  old  home 


in  Scotland.  Returning  to  America  in  1886  he 
located  at  Depuyer,  Mont.,  and  lived  there  four 
years,  removing  from  there  to  Choteau  in  1890. 
He  secured  a  limited  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Choteau.  After  leaving  school  in  1894  he 
taught  school  for  two  terms  in  Teton  county,  near 
Choteau,  and  for  the  following  four  years  was 
bookkeeper  for  Joseph  Hirshberg  &  Co.,  of 
Choteau.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  treasurer  of  Teton  county,  and 
was  triumphantly  elected.  Since  his  term  began 
he  has  demonstrated  excellent  qualifications  for 
the  office  and  is  discharging  its  duties  with  im- 
partiality to  the  citizens  and  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  county.  Fraternally  Mr.  Gordon 
is  allied  with  the  order  of  Masons,  being  a  member 
of  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  and  to  Fidelity  Chapter 
No.  18,  of  the  Eastern  Star,  as  well  as  being  a 
member  of  Chevalier  Lodge  No.  12,  K.  of  P.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  Cottonwood  Camp  No.  214, 
W.  of  the  W.  He  was  married  October  4,  1899, 
at  Choteau,  to  Miss  Hattie  Edgar,  who  was  born 
at  Schuyler,  Neb.,  November  6,  1879.  They  have 
one  child,  an  infant,  named  John  Edgar.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  of  the  influential  pubHc  men  of 
his  county.  He  is  yet  young,  and  with  his  busi- 
ness capacity,  his  adaptability  to  public  affairs,  and 
the  standing  he  has  already  secured  in  the  regard 
of  his  people,  has  a  very  creditable  and  useful 
career  before  him. 


ARTHUR  V.  GIBSON,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  broad-minded  citizens  of 
Basin,  Jefferson  county,  Mont.,  was  born  in  Rich- 
land county.  111.,  on  February  26,  1862.  His 
father.  Mason  Gibson,  was  a  native  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who,  when  a  young  man,  removed  to  Illinois 
and  settled  in  Richland  county,  where  he  remained 
until  1867,  when  he  went  to  Missouri  and  located 
in  Cedar  county,  where  he  engaged  in  ranching 
and  stockraising  until  1885,  when  he  settled  in 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  Mont.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1887.  There  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  Gibson  ten  children,  five 
boys  and  five  girls,  A.  V.  being  the  fifth  child. 
The  mother  of  Mr.  Gibson,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Mason  Gibson  in  1833,  was  Miss  Polly 
Ann  Stanley,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Her  father's 
name  was  Hutchison  Stanley,  who  had  removed 
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from  Kentucky  to  Richland  county,  111.,  where  he 
was  a  farmer. 

Arthur  V.  Gibson  was  educated  in  Missouri 
and  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois.  Returning 
to  Missouri  he  assumed  charge  of  the  homestead, 
later  removing  to  Montana  where  he  engaged  in 
freighting  and  the  livery  business,  interspersing 
these  occupations  with  mining.  In  nearly  all  of 
his  business  ventures  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  gener- 
ally successful.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Orphia  A.  Fuson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Fuson,  of  Rich- 
land county,  111.,  who  practiced  medicine  in  Rich- 
land county  for  thirty- five  years  and  until  his 
death.  In  this  practice  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
fourth  son.  The  elder  Dr.  Fuson  was  the  father 
of  twelve  children,  four  girls  and  eight  boys,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Arthur  Gibson  was  the  fifth  child. 
Mr.  Gibson  and  his  wife  were  married  June  15, 
1893.  Their  family  circle  embraces  two  daugh- 
ters, Bernice  and  Vivian.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican  and  has 
ever  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  various 
campaigns  of  his  party.  He  is  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  by  the  citizens  of  Basin  and  by  many 
others  who  are  acquainted  with  him  throughout 
the  state.  He  is  an  excellent  business  man,  ex- 
ercising unusual  sagacity  and  the  best  of  judg- 
ment, and,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
character,  he  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  is  thrown  either  socially  or  in  a 
business  wav. 


q^HEODORE  A.  GRAY.— The  owner  of  1,060 
1  acres  of  good  ranch  land  and  the  lessee  of 
640  more,  on  which  he  raises  an  average  crop  of 
200  tons  of  hay  a  year,  besides  large  quantities  of 
grain,  and  has  a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  Theodore  A. 
Gray,  of  Philbrook,  Fergus  county,  has  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  his  prosperity  is  the  result 
of  his  own  thrift,  industry  and  skill. 

Mr.  Gray  first  saw  the  light  of  day  April  13, 
1857,  in  Walworth  county.  Wis.  His  parents  were 
Alexander  and  Tirzah  Gray,  natives  of  New  York 
state,  from  which  they  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in 
1844.  There  the  father  spent  some  years  working 
at  bricklaying,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
a  shoemaker.  His  death  occurred  January  15, 
1870.  The  family  consisted  of  six  children,  of 
whom  Theodore  was  the  eldest. 

Theodore  received  little  schoolinsr,  for  he  began 


to  work  on  a  farm  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  receiving 
$5  a  month,  but  pleased  his  employer  so  that  he 
was  advanced  from  time  to  time  until  his  wages 
were  $20  per  month.  In  1876  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Ten  Mile  gulch,  where  he  was 
employed  in  ranch  work  by  D.  T.  Goodell,  at  a 
salary  of  $45  per  month  until  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  he  located  his  present  ranch  two  miles  west 
of  Philbrook.  When  he  took  possession  of  it  the 
buffaloes  were  still  grazing  on  its  borders.  His 
claim  was  one  that  he  pre-empted ;  he  has  added 
to  it  by  purchase  until  it  embraces  1,000  acres,  and 
he  has  in  addition  a  section  of  leased  land.  He 
utilizes  all  this  in  ranching  and  raising  sheep,  and 
is  making  a  gratifying  success  of  the  busmess. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
takes  great  interest  in  the  success  and  welfare  of 
his  party.  He  is  much  esteemed  as  a  good  "all 
around'"  man  and  citizen  whom  everybody  respects. 


ALEXANDER  C.  GREENE.  — The  great 
ii  stockgrowing  and  agricultural'  industries  in 
Montana  have  a  worthy  representative  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Greene,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  and 
extensive  factors  in  these  lines  in  Fergus  county, 
where  he  controls  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land 
and  where  he  conducts  his  operations  with  marked 
ability  and  discrimination.  Mr.  Greene  comes  of 
stanch  old  Quaker  stock,  and  is  a  birthright  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  prominent  in 
local  affairs  and  honored  as  one  of  the  distinctive- 
ly representative  men  of  this  section  of  the  state. 
Such  men  lend  dignity  to  a  publication  of  this  or- 
der and  by  consideration  of  their  careers  the  work 
finds  its  most  ample  justification. 

Alexander  C.  Greene  claims  the  old  Empire 
state  of  New  York  as  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
having  been  born  in  West  Almond,  Allegany 
county,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1857,  the  son  of 
Abram  S.  and  Mary  P.  Greene,  who  were  likewise 
born  in  the  same  state,  where  the  respective  fami- 
lies were  established  in  an  early  day.  Abram  S. 
Greene  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  early  manhood 
to  the  tanning  and  shoemaking  business  in  Al- 
bany county,  N.  Y.,  but  eventually  engaged  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  heavy  forests  of  Allegany  county 
and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  at 
which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Byersville,  West  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  on  the  7th  of 
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March,  1901,  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  honors. 
His  devoted  and  cherished  wife  passed  away  in 
1878  at  the  Byersville  homestead,  and  they  are 
survived  by  four  children,  whose  names,  in  order 
of  birth,  are  as  follows:  Emily  L.,  Theodore  S., 
Alexander  C.  and  Egbert  R.  The  father  was  a 
prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  his  locality,  where  he  was  at  various 
times  incumbent  of  offices  of  public  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, including  those  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
county  assessor  and  county  commissioner,  in 
which  last  he  served  for  several  terms.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  New  York  militia,  and  for  a  time 
held  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Civil  war. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  birthright  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  their  lives  were  ever 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  this  noble  organ- 
ization. 

Alexander  C.  Greene,  to  whom  this  sketch  is 
dedicated,  received  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages, having  secured  preliminary  discipline 
in  the  public  schools,  after  which  he  continued  his 
studies  in  the  academy  at  Angelica,  Allegany 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  thereafter  completed  a  course 
in  the  Dansville  Seminary.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  put  his  scholastic  acquirements  to  the  prac- 
tical test  by  engaging  in  pedagogic  work,  continu- 
ing to  teach  in  liis  native  state  for  seven  years 
and  then  identifying  himself  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

In  1886  Mr.  Greene  decided  to  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  Montana,  whose  fame  was  begin- 
ning to  spread  abroad,  made  his  way  hither  and 
located  in  the  Judith  basin,  where  he  took  up  a 
pre-emption  claim,  to  which  he  eventually  added 
360  acres  adjoining,  and  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  cattle  for  four  years.  In  1890 
he  located  a  homestead  claim  twelve  miles  west  of 
Utica,  Fergus  county,  and  later  secured  desert 
land  to  the  aggregate  area  of  200  acres.  At  the 
present  his  landed  estate  comprises  3,200  acres,  of 
which  1,000  acres  is  available  for  cultivation.  He 
controls  other  lands  in  this  section,  bringing  his 
total  acreage  up  to  fully  (),ooo  acres.  In  1889  Mr. 
Greene  associated  himself  with  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Perrine  and  Burton  C.  White  in  the  raising  of 
sheep  upon  an  extensive  scale,  first  as  Perrine, 
Greene  &  White,  and  later  as  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Sheep  Company.  This  company  now  exists.  Mr. 
Greene,  however,  sold  his  stock  in  the  company  on 
the  1 2th  of  April,  1900,  to  Mr.  White,  but  he  has 
since  individually  continued  operations  in  the  same 


line.  He  now  has  extensive  sheep  interests,  rais- 
ing a  high  grade  of  animals  in  this  line,  as  he 
does  also  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  has  a  distinct- 
ive capacity  for  affairs  of  breadth  and  importance, 
and  his  discrimination  and  excellent  management 
have  resulted  in  success  unequivocal  in  character 
and  which  places  him  among  the  leading  ranchmen 
of  the   state. 

As  a  stalwart  Republican  Mr.  Greene  takes  an 
active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  hour,  while  he  is  prominent  in 
the  local  councils  of  his  party  and  in  all  that  tends 
to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  his  section  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  has  never  been  an  aspirant 
for  political  preferment.  Fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Masonic  order,  holding  membership 
in  Lewistown  Lodge  No.  2i7>  of  Lewistown,  Hiram 
Chapter  No.  30,  also  of  Lewistown,  and  he  has 
passed  the  chivalric  degrees  in  Black  Eagle  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar  at  Great  Falls.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On  Oc- 
tober 29,  1900,  Mr.  Greene  was  appointed  post- 
master of  the  newly-created  postoffice  of  Greene, 
Fergus  county. 

At  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1876,  Mr.  Greene  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Perrine,  of  West  Sparta,  Livingston 
county,  N.-  Y.,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
Perrine.  (See  sketch  of  Charles  H.  Perrine  on 
another  page.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  namely:  Mildred,  Archie, 
Ralph  (deceased),  Hattie  (deceased),  and  James. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  and  their  children  have  the 
sincere  friendship  of  the  community  and  merit  this 
tribute  in  a  compilation  which  gives  representation 
to  the  honored  citizens  of  Montana. 


pHARLES  H.  GREGORY  was  born  in  Broome 
V  county,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1861,  the  son  of  George 
L.  and  Eliza  E.  (Rikard)  Gregory,  natives  of  that 
state.  The  Gregory  family  came  from  England 
in  Colonial  times  and  settled  in  New  England. 
The  Rikards  were  of  German  ancestry.  George 
L.  Gregory  made  New  York  his  home  and  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old.  The 
family,  consisting  of  the  widow  and  three  sons,  re- 
mained on  the  homestead,  and  Charles  secured  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county.     In 
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1881  he  left  home  and  spent  one  summer  in  Min- 
nesota, removing  from  there  to  Illinois  where  he 
engaged  in  railroading  for  a  year  and  then  re- 
turned to  New  York.  He  was  married  in  April, 
1882,  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Wrigley,  a  native  of  Lack- 
awanna county,  Pa.,  and  daughter  of  A.  and  Mary 
E.  (Chase)  Wrigley,  the  former  a  native  of  Eng- 
land and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  have  five  children :  Floyd  E.,  Harry  W., 
Florence  M.,  Charles  A.  and  Helen  M.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  Gregory  remained  in  New  York 
state  in  the  vicinity  of  Deposit,  holding  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  his  home  town  and  county  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  removed  with  his  family  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  where  he  was  employed  for  two 
years  in  the  supply  department  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad  Company.  He  then  became  timber  fore- 
man for  J.  H.  McShane  &  Co.,  occupying  that 
position  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
came  to  Montana  and  located  in  Carbon  county, 
on  Clark's  Fork,  four  miles  southeast  of  Gebo. 
After  living  there  for  a  time  he  sold  the  ranch, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gebo  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  and  was  also  postmaster  for  three 
years,  when  he  sold  his  interests  in  the  town  and 
located  on  his  present  ranch,  having  purchased  the 
Indians'  rights.  The  land  is  all  under  irrigation 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  business  of  farming  and 
stockraising.  He  has  a  fine  property  in  a  very 
choice  location,  and  is  a  progressive,  enterprising 
and  intelligent  farmer,  and  is  a  useful  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  local  affairs,  and  has  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  his  community  in  various  ways.  He  has 
been  a  school  trustee  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1900  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  his  county.  His 
course  in  the  legislature  was  highly  commended 
and  redounded  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  con- 
stituents. 


HERMAN  W.  GRUNWALDT,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Brewing  and  Malt- 
ing Company  of  Great  Falls,  and  a  prominent  resi- 
dent of  that  city,  first  came  to  Montana  in  1895. 
He  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  April  13, 
1867,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Emily  (Behling)  Grun- 
waldt,  both  natives  of  Prussia.  The  father  was 
born  on  INIay  24,  1834,  and  the  mother  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1828.  Henry  Grunwaldt  came  to  the 
United  States  in  18^7  and  located  on  a  farm  near 


Milwaukee.  He  followed  this  occupation  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  finally  platted  the  property,  which 
was  adjacent  to  the  city,  into  city  lots,  which  sold 
rapidly,  and  is  now  retired  from  business  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Herman  W.  Grunwaldt  was  ■  reared  in  Mil- 
waukee, received  here  his  elementary  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  the  high  school  from 
which  he  graduated.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
became  connected  with  the  shoe  manufacturing 
company  of  Reals,  Torry  &  Co.,  with  whom  he 
remained  two  years.  He  then  went  with  Gender 
&  Paeschlet,  leading  manufacturers  of  tinware, 
and  with  this  prominent  firm  he  remained  nearly 
nine  years,  principally  engaged  in  ofifice  work.  In 
1895  Mr.  Grunwaldt  came  to  Great  Falls,  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Brewing 
and  Malting  Company,  of  which  a  history  is  given 
in  another  portion  of  this  work.  He  was  chosen 
secretary  and  treasurer,  which  position  he  has 
held  ever  since. 

At  Milwaukee  in  1891  Mr.  Grunwaldt  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Helen  Lambrecht.  They  have  no 
children.  Mr.  Grunwaldt  has  three  brothers, 
Otto,  Gustave  and  Emil,  all  farmers  on  valuable 
properties  in  the  environments  of  Milwaukee. 
Politically  the  affiliations  of  Mr.  Grunwaldt  are 
with  the  Republican  party,  in  which  he  is  an  in- 
fluential worker.  He  is  not  a  member  of  any  fra- 
ternal society.  He  is  highly  respected  by  all  the 
numerous  friends  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
into  connection,  either  in  a  business  or  social  waj'. 


WILLIAM  GRILLS,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  its  capable  and  enterprising- 
business  men,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  born  on  a 
farm  near  Toronto,  on  July  23,  1867.  His  father, 
William  Grills,  born  in  England,  emigrated  to 
Canada  when  a  young  man,  and  was  engaged  in 
agriculture  near  Toronto  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1871,  when  William  was  but  four  years 
of  age.  Although  thus  deprived  of  the  care  of  a 
father,  his  widowed  mother  accorded  him  the  most 
solicitous  attention.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Jiannah  English,  and  she  is  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  now  residing  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  at  a  ven- 
erable age. 

William  Grills  remained  on  the  home  farm  until 
he  had  reached  his  legal  majority,  having  received 
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the  educational  advantages  of  the  public  schools 
of  Toronto.  In  1888  he  came  to  "the  states,"  lo- 
cating near  Langdon,  N.  D.,  where,  for  three  years 
he  conducted  a  large  wheat  farm  on  shares.  In 
the  spring  of  1891  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  working 
in  various  restaurants  for  three  years,  becoming 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business,  so  that  he 
was  amply  fortified  for  this  enterprise  when,  in 
1894,  he  opened  the  Palace  restaurant  on  First 
avenue,  south,  which  he  successfully  conducted 
for  four  years,  when,  selling  it,  he  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  Progress  restaurant,  which  is 
most  eligibly  located  in  Second  street,  and  the 
operation  of  this  popular  resort  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  Grills  &  Gardner. 
They  exercise  great  care  in  catering  to  a  discrim- 
inating patronage,  and  their  place  holds  marked 
prestige  for  the  excellence  of  its  service. 

In  politics  Mr.  Grills  is  a  stalwart  Democrat, 
and  has  always  manifested  a  lively  and  active  inter- 
est in  local  public  affairs.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Second  ward  on  the  board  of  alder- 
men, and  was  chosen  as  his  own  successor  in  the 
city  council  at  the  election  of  1899,  and  again  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  himself  for  the  third  term  in 
April,  1901.  Mr.  Grills  was  a  charter  member  of 
Progress  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  he 
is  past  chancellor,  and  he  enjoys  marked  popu- 
larity in  both  business  and  social  circles,  and  is  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  business  life  of  the  city 
of  his  home.  On  December  31,  1895,  in  Great 
Falls,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Grills 
and  Miss  Annie  King,  whose  parents  are  of  Irish 
lineage,  with  their  home  at  Fountain,  Minn. 


HENRY  GROVER.— It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
a  man  to  win  from  his  friends  and  neighbors 
a  complimentary  nickname,  which  by  common  ac- 
ceptance is  indicative  of  his  character  and  stand- 
ing among  them.  There  is  oftentimes  more  in 
such  a  sobriquet  sincerely  applied  and  fairly 
earned,  than  could  be  otherwise  expressed  in  para- 
graphs or  pages.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  "Honest" 
Henry  Grover,  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  progressive  fruitgrowers  and  farm- 
ers of  the  Bitter  Root  valley.  Mr.  Grover  was 
born  on  February  5,  1853,  at  Ogden,  Utah,  the 
son  of  Jared  and  Eveline  (Riddle)  Grover,  natives 
of  Iowa  and  Tennessee.  He  was  the  first  born  of 
eight  children  and  received  his  early  education  in 


the  public  schools  of  Nevada,  supplementing  this 
with  a  hard  and  trying  experience  as  a  cowboy  for 
ten  years  in  that  state  and  eastern  California,  after 
which  he  teamed  and  freighted  for  five  years  in  the 
same  locality.  In  1882  he  came  to  Montana  and 
settled  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Hamilton,  where  he  has  since  resided  con- 
tinuously except  three  years  when  he  was  run- 
ning a  stage. 

Mr.  Grover  has  a  fine  farm  of  160  acres,  a  beau- 
tiful and  comfortable  home,  and  one  of  the  best 
orchards  in  this  section  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty  acres  planted  with  choice  fruit 
trees,  which  are  now  in  good  bearing  condition 
and  yield  annually  large  crops  of  the  best  fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  state.  He  ships  its  products  to  all 
sections  of  the  northern  belt  of  the  United  States 
and  southern  belt  of  Canada,  and  realizes  hand- 
some profits.  In  political  fealty  Mr.  Grover  is  a 
Democrat  and  in  fraternal  relations  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  in  which 
he  holds  the  rank  of  past  master  workman  and 
been  three  times  the  representative  to  the  grand 
lodge.  He  was  married  on  December  12,  1874, 
at  Big  Pine,  Cal.,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  McMurry, 
daughter  of  J.  W.  and  Matilda  McMurry,  her 
father  being  a  prominent  farmer  and  merchant  of 
that  place.  They  have  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  but  these  four  are  living,  Inez  M.,  Alvie  M., 
Leland  V.  and  Loretta.  Mr.  Grover  has  lived 
among  this  people  one-fifth  of  a  century  and  has 
so  demeaned  himself  that  now  there  is  not  one  but 
does  him  reverence.  His  home  is  everybody's 
fireside  who  comes  .as  a  guest ;  his  wife  is  the 
priestess  of  the  house  and  the  almoner  of  a  gen- 
erous but  judicious  charity  to  those  in  need  and 
the  center  of  a  refined  social  circle  ;  his  children  are 
the  light  of  his  home  and  the  delight  of  his  numer- 
ous friends.  His  life  is  passing  profitably  in  use- 
fulness to  his  kind,  his  community,  his  state  and 
his  country. 


THOMAS  HALL,  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
and  most  successful  stockraisers  and  ranch- 
men of  Boulder  valley,  Jefiferson  county,  was  born 
in  Swanington,  Leicestershire,  England,  on  May 
21,  1845,  the  son  of  Thomas  Hall,  of  the  same 
nativity.  Emigrating  to  the  United  States  in 
i8('-.r),  he  came  almost  directly  to  Boulder  valley, 
this  state.     Until  he  came  Mr.  Hall  had  no  ade- 
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quate  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  territory,  the 
possibilities  and  the  manifold  advantages  of  the 
new  country  to  which  he  had  turned  his  face. 
Neither  had  he  a  conception  of  its  difficulties  and 
dangers.  To  say  that  he  has  used  the  former 
wisely  and  met  the  latter  courageously  and  tri- 
umphantly is  but  small  praise  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  possessed  by  him. 
On  the  boat  coming  up  the  Missouri  river  he 
had  a  very  distinguished  companion;  Col.  C.  A. 
Broadwater,  who  was  then  making  his  first  trip 
into  the  country  in  which  he  was  destined  to  play 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  On  arriving  Mr.  Hall 
entered  the  service  of  the  Diamond  R  Company, 
with  whom  he  remained  one  year.  He  then  moved 
on  to  Silver  Bow  creek  where  he  engaged  in 
placer  mining.  At  the  time  he  paid  his  initial  visit 
to  Butte,  the  town  consisted  of  but  six  small 
cabins  and  two  saloons,  and,  as  the  expression 
was  then,  they  had  a  "dead  man  every  morning 
for  breakfast."  He  worked  during  the  winter 
of  1867-8  at  the  Cable  mine  in  Deer  Lodge  county. 
In  1868  Mr.  Hall  returned  to  England,  where 
in  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  Limm,  a  native  of  Hucknell,  Notting- 
hamshire, in  that  country,  and  it  was  not  until 
1876  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  Boulder  valley,  where  he 
took  up  government  land,  about  one  mile  from 
Boulder.  Here  he  has  since  made  his  home,  suc- 
cessfully following  ranching.  Five  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  Jane,  Willis  and  Andrew  in 
England,  Allie  and  Laura  in  Montana.  Mr.  Hall 
has  had  many  interesting  and  some  thrilling  ex- 
periences in  Montana,  among  which  may  be  noted 
that  he  dug  the  first  grave  made  for  a  white  man 
in  the  Boulder  valley,  that  of  John  Carris  who 
met  his  death  by  accident;  that  he  ran  one  of 
the  first  tunnels  made  in  Butte  for  Capt.  Wall, 
and  that  he  was  at  Fort  Benton  the  day  on 
which  Gov.  Meagher  was  supposed  to  have  jumped 
off  the  boat  and  drowned.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  story  of  Mr.  Hall's  life  is  a 
tale  of  two  countries  and  that  he  has  lived  under 
two  flags.  Still,  there  is  today  no  more  patriotic 
American  in  every  sense  of  the  word  than  Thomas 
Hall.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
church  and  temperance  work,  and  is  recognized 
as  a  man  of  earnest  convictions  and  the  strictest 
probity.  Financially  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  is  regarded  by  all  who  know  him  as 
a   citizen   of  progressive  ideas   and   broad   views. 


V'AN  HENDERLIDER,  who  was  among  the 
V  earlier  settlers  of  Cascade  county,  and  well 
known  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  stock- 
grower,  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Ind.,  March 
II,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  Martin  and  Rachael 
Henderlider,  natives  of  Kentucky.  The  father  was 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  Indiana  as  early  as  1828.  He  lost 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  on  March 
19,  1 865,  and  was  himself  called  from  earth  on 
January  i,  1873.  Both  parents  were  earnest  and 
devout  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  Politi- 
cally his  active  sympathies  were  whh  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  he  never  failing  to  cast  his  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  his  party. 

Van  Henderlider  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  supplemented  by  two 
terms  at  the  Heartsville  University,  of  Indiana. 
Until  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  re- 
mained with  his  parents,  his  father  having  given 
him  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  an 
interest  in  the  homestead.  Having  passed  two 
years  in  travel  Mr.  Henderlider  located  in  Neosha 
county,  Kansas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  general 
farming  until  1876.  Owing  to  the  coiitinual  annual 
raids  of  grasshoppers  he  suffered  a  total  loss  of 
crops,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Bundy  he 
removed  to  Colorado  and,  with  fair  success,  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  freighting.  He  then  came 
to  Montana  and  settled  at  a  place  known  as  Pig's 
Eye  basin,  Fergus  county,  at  the  headwaters  of 
Judith  river,  but  in  July,  1883,  he  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Government  coulee,  remaining  until 
1886,  when  he  removed  to  "Never-sweat  coulee," 
where  he  at  present  resides.  Since  1886  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  cattle  industry  in 
which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  In  his 
politics  he  is  a  Populist. 

J.  C.  Bundy,  the  partner  of  Mr.'Henderlider,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  since 
1881 ;  the  two  now  have  a  herd  of  300  head  on 
a  range  of  2,320  acres,  including  leased  lands.  It 
is  situated  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Belt, 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  cattle  industry  and  slightly 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  Mr. 
Bundy,  unlike  his  partner,  is  a  Democrat,  as  he 
savs  "until  he  dies." 


T  EONARD  HERBOLSHEIMER,  of  Cascade 
L/  county,  residing  near  Eden,  is  a  young  man 
who  has  been  quite  successful  in  the  stock  business 
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in  that  locality,  and  now  owns  a  fine  ranch  of  640 
acres.  He  was  born  at  Bavaria,  Germany,  on 
April  9,  1865.  His  parents  were  Moritz  and 
Elizabeth  (Geim)  Herbolsheimer,  both  natives  of 
Bavaria,  where  the  father  was  a  shoemaker.     In 

1876  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Leonard,  died  and  in 

1877  he  remarried  with  Miss  Mary  Casinger. 
Leonard  H.  Herbolsheimer  attended  school  in 
Bavaria  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  seri- 
ously objected  to  his  father's  intention  of  teaching 
him  shoemaking,  and  in  July,  1881,  the  family 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  They  located  at 
Marysville,  Kan.,  where  they  engaged  in  farming 
until  1887,  and  Leonard  also  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sausage. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  Mr.  Herbol- 
sheimer was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bertha 
Meisenbach  in  1888,  daughter  of  Carohne  and 
Edward  Meisenbach,  of  whom  a  sketch  appears 
on  another  page.  Of  their  seven  children  three 
are  dead,  John,  Elsie  and  Moritz.  The  four  liv- 
ing are  Minnie,  Alma,  Edna  and  George.  In 
1889  Mr.  Herbolsheimer  removed  to  Great  Falls, 
where  he  again  engaged  in  the  sausage  business, 
which  he  continued  three  years  and  during  this 
time  he  took  up  pre-emption  and  tree  claims  of 
160  acres  each,  of  which  he  cultivated  five  acres  of 
the  pre-emption  and  ten  of  the  tree  claim,  later 
he  purchased  160  acres,  and  took  up  a  home- 
stead claim  in  1893,  and  now  has  ninety  acres 
under    cultivation,    producing   phenomenal    crops. 


V\J  ECKFORD  MORGAN.— The  beautiful  Gal- 
VV  latin  valley  is  peopled  by  many  of  the  pio- 
neer settlers  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Morgan  is  one 
of  its  numerous  prosperous  representatives.  He 
was  born  in  Vermillion  county.  111.,  October,  1837, 
the  son  of  Josiah  and  Susan  (Hoskins)  Morgan, 
natives  of  the  Old  Dominion,  where  the  ances- 
tral families  flourished  .  for  many  generations. 
Uriah  Morgan,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame ;  also  Gen.  John  Morgan,  famous 
for  his  raids  during  the  Civil  war.  As  a  young 
man  Josiah  Morgan  removed  to  Illinois,  becoming 
one  of  her  early  pioneers,  but  in  1849  he  removed 
to  Iowa,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  his  death,  in  1866.  He 
left  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  six 
are  now  living. 


Weckford,  son  of  Josiah  Morgan,  received  his 
educational  training  in  Iowa,  devoted  his  attention 
to  farming  until  1863,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  set  forth  for  Montana,  the  then  western  fron- 
tier. The  long  and  toilsome  overland  trip  was 
made  memorable  by  its  hardships,  but  no  serious 
trouble  occurred  with  the  Indians,  though  the  red 
men  did  succeed  in  running  off  a  number  of  horses. 
Mr.  Morgan  arrived  in  Bannack  in  July,  1863, 
remaining  a  few  days,  and  then  engaged  in  put- 
ting up  hay  for  William  Ennis.  One  month  later 
he  went  to  the  great  placer  mining  camp  in  Alder 
gulch,  engaged  in  mining  until  the  fall  of  the 
following  year,  and  then  started  on  the  overland 
trip  for  his  old  home  in  Iowa.  At  that  time  road 
agents  were  plentiful,  and  a  sharp  lookout  for 
those  desperadoes  was  necessary.  Reaching  Iowa 
in  safety  he  remained  until  the  following  sum- 
mer, when  he  returned  to  Montana  and  engaged 
in  ranching  at  the  conflux  of  Beaver  creek  and 
the  Missouri  river  for  two  years,  and  then  made 
the  trip  down  the  Missouri  river  from  Fort  Ben- 
ton to  Iowa,  where  his  marriage  was  soon  after- 
ward solemnized  and  where  he  resided  until  1869, 
when  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  1881.  lUu  the  many  attractions  of  Mon- 
tana again  lured  him  within  her  borders.  Com- 
ing to  Bozeman,  he  there  purchased  of  Robert 
Barnett  a  tract  of  land  on  Flathead  creek  to  which 
he  has  added  until  his  present  ranch  property  com- 
prises 720  acres.  He  conducts  farming  operations 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  devoting  his  attention 
principally  to  wheat.  The  ranch  has  the  best  of 
permanent  improvements,  and  the  progressive 
methods  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  pursued  in  carry- 
ing on  his  agricultural  enterprise  in  this  favored 
section  of  the  state  have  been  attended  with  grat- 
ifying success  and  made  him  one  of  the  substantial 
men  of  Gallatin  county.  His  farm  is  located  six 
miles  south  of  the  hamlet  of  Gallop,  his  postoflice 
address.  In  addition  to  his  attractive  farm  dwell- 
ing Mr.  Morgan  has  a  fine  residence  property  in 
Bozeman,  where  the  family  pass  the  winters,  and 
the  children  are  afforded  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages. In  politics  our  subject  exercises  his 
franchise  in  support  of  the  principles  and  policies 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  school  board,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  educational  work  and  all  other 
worthy  and  legitimate  objects  which  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  community. 

In   Iowa,  on  December  12,   1867,  Mr.   Morgan 
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was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane 
[Morgan,  a  native  of  Wheeling,  Wood  county, 
born  May  8,  1848,  the  daughter  of  Oliver  and 
Roann  (Springer)  Morgan,  both  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  were  also  her  paternal  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather — David  Morgan  and  Zachariah 
Morgan.  They  are  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
namely :  Bertha,  the  wife  of  Perry  Knowlton,  a 
successful  young  ranchman  of  Gallatin  valley; 
Oliver  Perry,  a  resident  of  Bozeman ;  Joseph  and 
Gertrude,  who  remain  at  the  parental  home; 
Emile,  wife  of  Charles  Cameron,  and  Herbert  and 
Zadock,  at  home.  Joseph,  the  second  son,  was  a 
member  of  Company  C,  First  Montana  Volunteer 
Infantry,  under  Col.  Kessler,  was  in  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Philippines,  and  participant  in  twen- 
ty-nine engagements  with  the  insurgents,  receiv- 
ing his  honorable  discharge  at  San  Francisco, 
October  17,  1899. 


^  Y' ILLIAM  J.  JACKSON.— The  subject  of  this 
VV  review,  now  one  of  the  progressive  farmers 
and  stockgrowers  of  Fergus  county,  has  passed 
practically  his  entire  life  in  America,  since  his  par- 
ents emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Canada  within  the 
year  of  his  birth,  the  date  of  his  nativity  being 
August  4,  1842.  His  parents,  George  and  Eliza- 
beth Jackson,  were  likewise  born  in  Ireland, 
whence  they  came  with  their  family  to  Canada, 
where  they  have  ever  since  resided,  the  former 
having  devoted  his  attention  for  many  years  to 
carpenter  work,  in  which  his  efiforts  were  attended 
with  a  due  measure  of  success.  He  is  now  retired 
from  active  business.  His  political  sympathies 
are  in  acctjrd  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  and  his 
wife  have  long  been  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Of  their  nine  children  two  are  deceased, 
Sarah  and  Maggie,  those  surviving  are  George, 
William  J.,  Mary,  Catherme,  Jane,  Emerson,  Nel- 
son and  James. 

WilHam  J.  Jackson  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Canada,  where  he  assisted  his  father  until  he 
had  attained  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  January,  1891,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  with  whose  industrial  life  he 
has  since  been  identified.  He  at  once  became  a 
resident  of  Fergus  county,  his  first  place  of  loca- 
tion having  been  at  Ubet.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  the  vicinity  of  Philbrook,  where  he  took 
up  a  homestead  claim  of   160  acres  and  devoted 


his  attention  to  farming  and  sheepgrowing  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  associated 
in  the  sheep  industry  with  Fred  R.  Warren.  In 
1893  Mr.  Jackson  purchased  eighty  acres,  located 
one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Utica  of  B.- 
Gray, and  later  bought  800  acres  on  Sage  creek, 
while  he  also  controls  1,560  acres  of  rented 
land.  He  raises  large  crops  and  high-grade  cat- 
tle, having  now  a  herd  of  about  500  head.  From 
1898  until  1901  Mr.  Jackson  also  conducted  a 
meat  business  in  Utica,  which  he  sold  to  Isaac 
F.  David.  His  ranching  enterprise  is  conducted 
under  the  title  of  W.  J.  Jackson  &  Sons,  and  his 
sons  have  shown  themselves  to  be  able  and  hon- 
orable young  business  men,  valuable  co-adjutors 
of  their  father.  In  his  political  adherency  Mr. 
Jackson  is  identified  with  the  grand  old  Republi- 
can party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  each, 
as  he  is  also  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  religious 
faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

On  the  23th  of  January,  1864,  Mr.  Jackson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Dalyish,  who 
was  born  in  Canada,  the  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Dalyish,  natives  respectively  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  The  father  is  a  successful  farmer 
of  Canada,  a  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party,  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  identi- 
fied with  the  Society  of  Orangemen.  His  wife 
died  in  1886,  and  was  survived  by  seven  chil- 
dren :  Agnes,  Lucy,  Grace,  John,  Robert,  Emily 
and  Jane.  Mary,  Anna,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  are 
deceased.  ]\lr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  are  the  par- 
ents of  nine  children,  namely:  William  J..  Jr.. 
Peter.  Howard,  Edward,  Clinton,  Elizabeth, 
Grace,  Mary  and  Lucy.  The  family  home  is  one 
of  attractive  order  and  here  a  genial  hospitality 
is  dispensed. 


n  ICHMOND  A.  JELLISON.— Born  and 
1\  reared  in  the  lumber  woods  of  Maine,  and 
compelled  by  the  conditions  of  his  family  to  bear 
his  portion  of  the  labor  incident  to  providing  a 
livelihood  therefor  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be 
of  use.  which  was  when  he  was  ten  years  old, 
the  subject  of  this  review  was  able  to  secure  but 
little  scholastic  training,  and  was  obliged  to  rely 
mainlv  on  the  lessons  of  experience  in  contact 
with  the  busy  world  for  what  he  has  learned. 
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He  was  born  in  Hancock  county,  Me.,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1854,  the  son  of  Reuben  and  Eliza  Jellison, 
also  natives  of  IMaine,  where  the  father  was  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  and  farming.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  his  locality,  and  actively  connected  with 
public  affairs  in  a  local  way,  serving  his  county 
in  the  state  legislature  and  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  community.  He  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  consistent 
members  of  the  Baptist  church.  They  were  the 
parents  of  fifteen  children,  of  whom  only  five  are 
living,  and   of   these   Richmond  is   the   youngest. 

Richmond  A.  Jellison  remained  with  his  par- 
ents until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  then 
spent  six  years  learning  and  working  at  the  car- 
penter's trade  in  his  native  state,  and  in  1881  came 
to  Montana,  locating  first  at  Fort  Benton,  later 
at  Sand  Coulee,  and  still  later  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  working  at  his  trade  at  each  place.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  secured  by  homesteading 
and  purchase  a  ranch  of  860  acres  and  engaged 
in  raising  horses.  Of  his  land  250  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  yield  annually  abundant  crops. 
The  ranch  is  located  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Philbrook,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  JelHson  was  united  in  marriage  Christmas 
day,  1886,  to  a  lady  of  the  same  name.  Miss  Monira 
Jellison,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  E.  Jel- 
lison, all  natives  of  Hancock  county,  Me.,  and 
emigrants  from  that  state  to  Montana,  where  her 
father  is  now  a  successful  rancher.  Eight  chil- 
dren have  blessed  their  marriage:  Aura,  Geneva, 
Irving,  Agnes,  Dianthia,  Lee,  Schuyler  and  Colin, 
all  of  whom  abide  with  them  in  their  pleasant 
home.  In  political  relations  Mr.  Jellison  is  a 
Republican,  and  among  the  fraternal  orders  he 
l:)elongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


I  ENIZEN  BROTHERS.— This  title  refers  to 
_|  and  includes  a  family  of  four  brothers,  well 
known  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  trade  and  the 
traveling  public  on  account  of  their  business  en- 
terprise, progressive  methods  and  their  unstinted 
and  gracious  hospitality.  They  are  Edward  M., 
Charles  V.,  Albert  and  William  C.  They  are  the 
sons  of  Michael  and  Regina  (Schultz)  Jenizen, 
the  former  a  native  of  Nanci,  France,  and  the 
latter  of  Sarbricken.  Germany.  Their  grand- 
father Jenizen  was  a  captain  in  the  gend'armes 
on  the  border  in   .Alsace-Lorraine.     He  had  pre- 


viously been  a  member  of  Napoleon's  army  and 
received  his  appointment  to  this  post  through 
meritorious  service.  Their  grandfather  Schultz 
immigrated  to  America  in  1848,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  in  Germany  just  prior  to 
that  time.  He  located  in  Pittsburg,  having  in  his 
possession  a  piano,  which  was  one  of  the  first  seen 
in  that  city  and  was  exhibited  as  such  at  the  Cen- 
tennial exposition  in  Philadelphia.  On  his  farm 
near  the  city  a  portion  of  the  Carnegie  works  at 
Homestead  are  now  located.  Michael  Jenizen, 
father  of  the  brothers,  came  to  America  in  1847. 
He  was  employed  as  heater  at  the  rolling  mills 
at  Sligo,  a  mile  south  of  Pittsburg,  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and 
by  judicious  investments  in  real  estate  grew  rich. 
He  had  property  at  Homestead  which  he  sold  in 
1866  for  $16,000,  and  also  owned  fifteen  city  lots 
in  Braddock's  field,  opposite  Homestead.  After 
selling  his  Homestead  property  he  removed  to 
LaSalle,  111.,  and  there  erected  a  glass  factory. 
But  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  coal  he 
changed  his  base  to  Peru,  where  he  erected  an- 
other. These  were  the  first  glass  works  in  Illi- 
nois except  a  bottle  factory  in  Chicago.  His 
venture  proved  unprofitable  and  he  returned  to 
Pittsburg  in  1869.  He  sold  his  lots  in  Braddock 
and  opened  a  dry  goods  store  on  the  south  side 
in  Pittsburg.  Four  years  later  the  financial  panic 
compelled  him  to  suspend  and  he  returned  to  his 
trade  for  a  livelihood.  In  1879  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, located  on  the  Musselshell  twenty  miles  east 
of  Harlowton  and  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
sheep  until  his  death  in  1888  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four.  His  family  consisted  of  eight  children.  The 
four  sons  were  born  at  Pittsburg:  Edward  M., 
Charles  V.  and  Albert  were  educated  at  the  La- 
Salle (111.)  Academy,  Charles  V.  finishing  in  Chi- 
cago and  at  Pittsburg.  They  all  remained  with 
their  father  except  Edward  M.,  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1874  and  engaged  in  ranching  and  later 
in  mining,  and  then  for  two  years  was  with  Col. 
DeLacey  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  on  a  surveying  expedi- 
tion. When  the  rest  of  the  family  arrived,  in  1879, 
they  all  located  on  the  ranch  now  occupied  by 
Edward  and  Albert,  and  conducted  it  under  the 
firm  name  of  E.  M.  Jenizen  &  Bros.  After  six 
or  seven  years  of  united  effort  the  father  and 
\\'iltiam  C.  withdrew  from  the  partnership  and 
removed  to  Careless  creek,  where  they  started  a 
sheep  ranch,  Edward  and  Albert  having  ])urchased 
their  interest  in  the  homestead.    This  is  a  fine  and 
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well  improved  ranch  of  more  than  25,000  acres, 
all  fenced  in,  of  which  2,500  acres  are  irrigated 
and  under  cultivation.  They  have  some  12,000 
sheep,  1.300  cattle,  and  100  Norman  horses  of 
superior  quality.  The  ranch  is  a  stopping  place 
for  all  travelers,  and  all  are  welcomed  with  gen- 
uine and  courtly  hospitality. 

Edward  M.  Jenizen  was  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
2\larch  15,  1857,  and  began  there  his  education, 
which  was  finished  at  LaSalle,  111.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  June,  1889,  to  Miss  Louise  Jenizen,  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  died  in  1892,  leaving  one 
child,  Nicholas  Edward.  His  second  marriage, 
which  occurred  in  June,  1898,  was  to  Mrs.  Cather- 
ine McGregor,  a  native  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
daughter  of  John  Hickey,  a  prominent  dairyman 
of  that  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  the  Brotherhood  of  American 
Yeomen. 

Albert  Jenizen  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
January,  1855,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  He  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1877  and  joined  his  brother  Edward. 

Charles  V.  Jenizen  was  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
April  14,  1853,  and  was  educated  at  LaSalle  (111.) 
Academy,  in  Chicago,  and  at  Pittsburg.  He  was 
married  in  July,  1873,  to  Miss  Caroline  Bender, 
of  Pittsburg.  Their  children  are :  .\lbert,  de- 
ceased; Regina,  deceased;  Edward,  Joseph,  Rob- 
ert,  Carrie  and  Alice. 

William  C.  Jenizen,  who  is  in  Jiusiness  (in  his 
own  account,  was  born  in  LaSalle,  111.,  in  18O0, 
and  was  educated  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Having  sold 
his  ranch  property  on  the  Musselshell  and  Care- 
less creeks,  where  he  and  his  father  were  .in  busi- 
ness together  until  the  death  of  the  former,  he 
is  taking  a  course  in  assaying  and  kindred  subjects 
through  the  International  School  of  Correspond- 
ence, of  Scranton,  Pa.  He  has  yet,  however,  a 
"band  of  12,000  sheep  which  he  has  out  on  shares. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  superior  intelligence,  much 
reading  and  reflection,  and  on  all  subjects  relat- 
ing to  sheep  and  cattle  is  considered  a  reliable 
authority  throughout  a  large  territory. 

The  old  cabin  in  which  the  Jenizens  first  found 
a  home  in  Montana  is  still  standing  on  their 
ranch,  and  is  occupied.  It  was  originally  a  fort, 
Ijeing  on  a  trail  crossed  by  the  Crows  and  Piegans 
on  their  way  to  Fort  Benton  Indian  agency.  The 
portholes  are  stopped  up,  and  what  was  once  a 
warlike  defense  is  now  a  peaceful  habitation.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Indians  never  mo- 


lested the  Jenizens,  but  always  acted  well  toward 
them.  The  residence  of  the  brothers  is  an  artis- 
tic log  building,  elegantly  furnished  and  comfort- 
able in  ever}-  sense.  They  are  themselves  a  credit 
to  the  comnuniity,  a  benefit  to  the  county  and  state, 
and  a  benefaction  to  mankind. 


EDWIN  N.  JOHNSON.— Located  nine  miles 
north  of  Wolf  creek,  Mont.,  is  the  handsome 
property  of  one  who  has  led  a  life  of  strange 
vicissitudes  and  adventure.  It  is  the  home  of  Ed- 
win N.  Johnson,  who  was  born  m  Rock  Island 
county.  111.,  on  July  25,  1835,  the  son  of  Moses 
and  Katherine  A.  Johnson.  The  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  the  mother  of  Switzerland. 
In  early  life  Moses  Johnson  followed  shoemaking, 
but  later  was  a  successful  farmer.  Both  himself 
and  wife  were  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church  and  politically  he  was  a  Republican.  The 
father  died  in  May,  1871,  his  wife  surviving  him 
until  1899.  Edwin  Johnson  received  the  benefits 
of  education  in  common  schools  until  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  hired  out  at  farm 
work  for  $7.00  a  month  and  board.  Two  years 
later  he  decided  to  make  a  living  for  himself, 
and  went  to  Siou.x  City,  Iowa,  in  1856.  Here 
he  worked  one  year  on  a  farm  for  $16  a  month, 
saved  money  and  began  peddling  among  the 
Sioux,  buying  brass  rings,  beads,  knives,  etc., 
which  he  traded  for  furs  at  a  handsome  profit. 
In  this  business  he  continued  three  months,  clear- 
ing .$800.  At  one  time  he  traded  an  old  shotgun 
to  an  Indian  for  a  musket.  It  was  a  hard  bar- 
gain for  the  Indian,  and  he  took  a  shot  at  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  chased  him  jnto  the  river,  but  the 
Indian  swam  through  floating  ice  to  the  other 
shore  in  safety.  Once  with  sixty  other  men  Mr. 
Johnson  killed  nineteen  hostile  Indians.  While 
on  their  trail  they  discovered  five  white  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen  months, 
with  their  brains  battered  out  and  nine  men  and 
women  with  their  heads  split  open. 

Drawing  $900  from  the  bank  Mr.  Johnson  jour- 
neyed down  the  JNlissouri  and  Missirsippi  rivers 
from  Sioux  City  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
Thence  he  made  the  return  trip  by  steamer  to 
Cincinnati,  and  near  there  secured  employment 
on  a  farm.  Three  months  later  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago, visited  friends  and  relatives,  then  crossing 
into   Michigan   he  located  at   Grand   Rapids,  but 
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returned  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  where  he  was  for 
five  years  engaged  in  farming.  He  enlisted  in 
1862  and  remained  with  the  Union  army  two  years 
before  being  regularly  mustered  into  service.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  experienced  much  hard  fighting 
and  endured  many  privations.  Following  the 
"Morgan  raid"  he  served  as  guard  over  that  dash- 
ing Confederate  general.  He  obtained  a  fur- 
lough of  six  weeks  and  was  taken  ill  at  Rock 
Island,  and  on  his  recovery  rejoined  his  regiment 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Duvall's  Blufif, 
Ark.  Following  a  sharp  fight  at  Pine  Blufif  in 
which  700  prisoners  were  captured,  his  regiment 
there  went  into  winter  quarters.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Bloomington,  111.,  where 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service.  He  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Illinois  for  fifteen  years,  and 
removed  to  Iowa  where  he  farmed  successfully 
for  nine  years,  and  for  eight  years  later  he  resided 
in  Richardson  county.  Neb.  Mr.  Johnson  came 
to  Montana  overland  in  1878  with  two  teams,  the 
trip  lasting  two  months.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
located  at  Craig,  where  he  rented  fifty  acres  of 
lantl.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  his  present 
ranch,  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  where  he 
is  now  profitably  engaged  in  stock  raising.  On 
October  3,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susanna 
Tennis,  born  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Delia  Tennis,  the  mother  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  and  the  father  of  Kentucky. 
They  were  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church,  and  died,  the  father  in  1861,  the  mother 
in  1885.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  one  child, 
George  T.  They  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  are  greatly  respected. 


/  ^  E(  )RGE  JOHNSON,  whose  fine  stock  ranch 
Vl  is  located  eight  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Deer 
Lodge,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name, 
is  one  of  the  representative  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  this  section,  and  through  his  own  ef- 
forts has  attained  a  success  worthy  the  name  in 
Montana,  where  has  been  his  home  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in 
Denmark  on  April  5,  1856,  the  son  of  Christian 
and  Annie  ijorgenson)  Johnson,  also  natives  of 
Denmark,  where  the  father,  who  devoted  his  act- 
ive life  to  the  vocation  of  a  carpenter,  still  main- 
tains his  home,  his  wife  having  passed  away  in 
1858,  when  her  son  George  was  but  two  years  of 


age.  He  subsequently  married  JMary  Nelson,  and 
both  are  living  at  the  old  home  in  Denmark. 

George  Johnson  was  reared  in  his  native  land 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  with  liberal  educational 
advantages.  He  then  left  his  home  and  set  forth 
for  America.  He  landed  in  Quebec,  Canada,  and 
thence  proceeded  directly  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
where,  and  in  Omaha,  he  passed  two  years.  He 
had  devoted  one  year  to  carpenter  work  with  his 
father  in  Denmark,  and  engaged  in  this  line  after 
coming  to  the  west.  In  the  summer  of  1873  Mr. 
Johnson  came  to  Montana,  and  he  has  never  had 
cause  to  regret  his  choice.  His  location  was  first 
in  the  Scott  Hotel  at  Deer  Lodge,  and  after 
eighteen  months  employment  here  he  was  engaged 
at  the  McBurney  House.  In  the  spring  of  1875 
he  became  connected  with  ranching,  working  for 
wages  until  the  fall  of  1876,  when  he  filed  claim 
on  160  acres  of  government  land,  now  a  portion 
of  his  present  fine  landeci  estate,  and  soon  after- 
ward purchased  forty  acres  of  unimproved  rail- 
road land  contiguous  to  his  original  homestead. 
A'Tr.  Johnson  then  purchased  a  house  which  stood 
four  miles  south  of  Deer  Lodge  and  moved  it  to 
his  farm,  upon  which  he  at  once  began  to  make  im- 
provements, showing  great  discrimination  in  them 
and  during  the  years  intervening  he  has  accom- 
plished much  through  his  energy  and  progressive 
methods. 

His  ranch  now  comprises  415  acres,  all  well  im- 
proved, while  the  original  primitive  dwelling  has 
been  replaced  by  a  fine  two-story  brick  residence, 
of  attractive  design  and  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences.  Mr.  Johnson  devotes  his  attention 
especially  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  hav- 
ing usually  about  100  head  of  cattle,  while  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  he  is  associated  with  his 
lirother  in  the  ownership  of  a  band  of  2,500  sheep. 
Mr.  Johnson  came  to  this  county  with  no  capital 
but  his  ability,  and  he  has  become  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative stockgrowers  of  this  valley  entirely 
through  his  own  industry  and  well  directed  efforts. 
His  postofficc  address  is  Racetrack,  the  office  be- 
ing locatetl  two  miles  south  of  his  residence.  In 
politics  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  stalwart  Republican, 
though  in  local  affairs  he  is  independent  of  strict 
])arty  lines,  voting  for  suitable  men  and  meas- 
ures. He  has  served  seven  years  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  In  religious  faith  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  family  are  members  of  the  Morrisite  church. 
On  Julv  I,  1876,  Mr.  Johnson  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to   Miss  Josephine  V.   Oleson,  a   native  of 
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Wyoming,  the  daughter  of  Ole  and  Anna  Ole- 
son,  who  emigrated  from  Denmark  to  America  in 
i860.  Mrs.  Olson  died  in  Wyoming  in  1862,  and 
then  the  family  lived  for  a  time  in  Idaho,  whence 
Mr.  Oleson  finally  removed  to  that  part  of  Montana 
now  Powell  county,  where  he  died  in  June,  1888. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  nine  children,  Mary, 
William,  Lillie,  Olga,  Ruby,  Emma  Louise,  Vonnie 
and  Inez. 


I  HUMPHREY  JOHNSON,  M.  D.  — The 
J  youngest  of  nine  children  of  Rev.  Leonard 
and  Harriet  N.  (Hatch)  Johnson,  all  of  whom 
have  rendered  good  service  to  their  country  in 
civil  or  military  life.  Dr.  J.  Humphrey  Johnson 
is  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  family  and  the 
training  he  received  in  having  lived  an  upright, 
useful  life  and  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
He  was  born  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  August  7, 
1850,  where  his  father,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
preacher  and  a  native  of  Vermont,  died  in  1858. 
His  mother,  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  died  in 
1 881.  The  Hatch  family  first  settled  in  America 
in  1635,  near  where  Falmouth,  Mass.,  now  stands. 
One  of  the  descendants  was  Capt.  Zephaniah 
Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  who  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  master  mariner  and 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  Timothy,  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  branch  of  the  family,  was 
born  in  1757.  He  entered  the  Colonial  army  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  White  Plains,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  thereafter  confined  in  the  Bridewell  pris- 
on at  New  York.  The  Doctor  had  four  brothers 
in  the  Lfnion  army  during  the  Civil  war.  The 
oldest,  L.  M.  Johnson,  was  a  surgeon  with  the 
rank  of  major;  G.  M.  T.  was  a  member  of  the 
First  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  Kirkpat- 
rick :  Joseph  M.  was  a  captain,  and  William  E. 
was  a  member  of  the  Twenty-seventh  New  York, 
participated  in  thirteen  engagements  and  received 
a  medal  for  personal  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  Two  others  were  professional  men : 
Charles  H.,  a  practicing  physician,  and  Uriel  C. 
an  attorney  at  law. 

Dr.  Johnson  received  his  scholastic  training  in 
the  schools  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  was  then 
appointed  deputy  clerk  of  Broome  county,  hold- 
ing the  position  for  nine  years,  after  which  he 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  he  gradu- 


ated in  1879.  He  returned  to  Binghamton  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
was  elected  coroner,  but  after  serving  four  years 
resigned,  going  to  Oregon,  and  upon  his  return 
continued  practicing  in  Binghamton  and  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  when  he  came  to  Montana  in  1891,  locaiing  at 
Red  Lodge,  where  he  practiced  until  1899,  and  then 
removed  to  Bridger  to  accept  the  position  of 
physician  of  the  mines.  He  has  been  active  in 
politics  as  a  Democrat  and  in  the  fall  of  1898  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Sixth  legislature  of 
Montana.  He  is  a  Master  Mason,  a  Knight  of 
Pythias  and  an  Odd  F"ellow.  On  February  17, 
1874,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Brown, 
of  Binghamton,  a  daughter  of  Charles  AI.  Brown, 
of  that  place.  They  have  three  children:  Mary 
M.,  now  Mrs.  S.  H.  Gledden,  of  MinneapoHs, 
iVnna  A.  and  Joseph  Hatch. 


PETER  JOHNSON.— Among  those  who  have 
come  from  the  far  northland  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  Montana,  and  who  have  here  attained 
success  through  their  own  well  directed  efforts, 
is  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  one  of  the  prominent  and 
influential  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Powell 
county,  his  postofifice  address  being  Racetrack. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Denmark  on  November 
5,  1848,  the  son  of  Christian  and  Annie  (Jorgen- 
son)  Johnson,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
same  fair  land,  where  the  father  still  maintains 
his  home,  the  mother  being  deceased.  Peter  John- 
son was  reared  upon  the  homestead  farm  in  his 
native  land,  and  there  received  his  early  educa- 
tional discipline.  He  acquired  the  trade  of  car- 
penter under  the  effective  direction  of  his  father, 
who  had  followed  this  and  farming  for  many 
years. 

In  1866,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mr.  John- 
son came  to  America  with  a  number  of  other 
Danes  from  the  same  vicinity,  and  his  success  in 
the  new  world  shows  that  he  is  the  possessor  of 
those  sturdy  characteristics  of  the  Danish  race 
which  make  recruits  from  that  land  most  welcome 
in  the  American  republic.  Landing  in  New  Yorkj 
Mr.  Johnson  thence  proceeded  to  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
where  he  arrived  without  sufficient  mone_\-  to  buy  a 
meal  and  was  entirely  among  strangers.  His  sturdy 
integrity  and  self-reliance  stood  him  well  in  this 
emergency,  and,  though  unable  to  speak  Eng- 
lish,   he    showed   himself   so    ready   to    undertake 
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any  legitimate  work  that  came  to  hand  that  he 
was  soon  able  to  find  profitable  employment  at 
his  trade.  Within  two  and  one-half  years,  such 
had  been  his  industry  and  economy  that  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  Denmark  for  the  one  who 
had  been  waiting  and  hoping  and  biding  the  time 
when  he  should  come  to  her  and  repledge  their 
mutual  faith.  There  he  was  married,  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1868,  to  Miss  Hannah  Jensen,  the  daughter 
of  Jens  and  Bodel  (Hansen)  Rasmussen,  who  in 
later  years  emigrated  to  America,  where  they 
passed  the  residue  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Johnson 
returned  with  his  bride  in  the  spring  of  1869,  lo- 
cating at  Council  BlufTs,  Iowa,  where  he  followed 
his  trade  until  June,  1872,  when  he  located  at 
Warm  Springs,  Deer  Lodge  county,  Mont. 

Here  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and 
he  also  erected  the  flouring  mill  at  Warm  Springs 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  Within  a  year  Mr.  John- 
son purchased  160  acres  in  Deer  Lodge  county, 
now  in  Powell  county.  He  took  up  his  residence 
on  his  ranch,  which  was  entirely  unimproved,  be- 
ing new  bench  land,  and  he  has  since  made  there 
the  best  of  permanent  improvements,  erecting  a 
fine  residence  and  other  requisite  buildings  and 
bringing  the  place  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  now  has  200  acres  of  excellent  farming 
land,  much  of  it  seeded  to  clover  and  alfalfa,  and 
the  place  is  devoted  principally  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  of  excellent  grade.  He  usually  has  about 
100  head  of  cattle,  and  is  also  associated  with  his 
brother  George  in  the  sheep  business,  running 
an  average  of  2,500  head.  He  has  shown  marked 
enterprise  and  business  sagacity,  and  is  held  in 
high  esteem  as  one  of  its  representative  citizens. 
He  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party  and 
its  principles.  To  Air.  Johnson  and  his  wife  ten 
children  have  been  born;  two  of  the  number,  An- 
nie and  James,  are  deceased,  the  others  being: 
Annie  (2d),  William,  George,  Aimer,  Hiram,  Eva, 
Waldmer  and  Edward. 


REUBEN  JOHNSTON,  one  of  the  successful 
and  prosperous  ranchmen  of  Broadwater 
county,  was  born  in  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  i,  1845,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Abi  (Pear- 
son) Johnston,  both  natives  of  Allegany  county, 
where  they  were  married  and  to  them  were  born 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  the  sons 
served  in  the  Civil  war,  two  of  them  losing  their 


lives,  John  dying  while  a  member  of  a  New  York 
regiment,  and  LTbert  killed  while  serving  in  an 
Iowa  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  father,  a  farmer, 
removed  his  family  in  1855  to  Rock  county.  Wis., 
where  he  still  continued  farming,  developing  a  fine 
estate  from  the  prairie  wilderness.  Reuben  John- 
ston enHsted  on  January  15,  1862,  in  the  regular 
army  under  Col.  Pitcher,  at  Janesville,  Wis.  He 
first  went  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  employed 
in  provost  duty.  He  participated  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  those  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg  and  the 
Wilderness,  and,  having  served  courageously  and 
efficiently  through  the  war,  on  January  15,  1865, 
he  received  an  honorable  discharge  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  Following  this  he  served  one  year  as 
under  sheriff  and  jailor  of  the  Rock  county.  Wis., 
jail. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  ]\Tr.  Johnson  started  for 
Montana,  a  fellow  traveler  with  John  C.  Picker- 
int!',  one  of  the  prominent  Alontana  pioneers,  and 
the  overland  trip  was  long,  dangerous  and  event- 
ful. Arriving  at  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in  the  last  of 
July,  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1867,  engaged 
in  mining  with  fair  success,  but  the  stampede  to  Sal- 
mon river  carried  him  with  it.  There,  however,  he 
remained  only  a  month,  but  went  on  to  Diamond 
City,  and  stayed  there  until  spring,  with  unflattering- 
success.  Mr.  Johnston  then  made  his  permanent 
home  in  Missouri  valley,  homesteading  a  ranch  on 
Clear  creek,  on  which  he  is  now  pleasantly  located, 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  possible  to  a  ranch- 
man's life,  and  extensively  and  profitably  engaged 
in  fruit  growing,  having  some  1,500  bearing  ap- 
ple trees,  200  prune  and  a  large  number  of  cherry, 
plum  and  other  fruit  trees.  He  also  raises  large 
quantities  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  and 
grows  heavy  crops  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  united  in  marriage  in  Rock 
county.  Wis.,  to  Miss  Annie  Earl,  born  on  July 
31,  1847.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl, 
a  native  of  near  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Coming  to 
the  United  States  in  1832  he  settled  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  of  wheelwright.  Here 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Waters,  and  in  1846 
removed  with  his  family  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
made  his  permanent  home  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Two  of  the  six  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnston  are  living,  Herbert  Earl  and  Florence, 
a  teacher.  Leila,  May,  Fred  and  Viola  are  dead. 
Herbert  Earl  Johnston  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic  schools   and   Northern   Indiana   Business   Col- 
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lege,  at  Valparaiso.  Subsequently  he  taught 
school  for  two  years,  and  then  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  \\'inston,  Mont.,  where  he  is  now  in  trade 
and  also  postmaster.  On  January  11,  1899,  ne 
married  with  Miss  Henrietta  Durnen,  a  native  of 
Montana,  and  daughter  of  E.  P.  Durnen.  Polit- 
ically Reuben  Johnston  has  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party.  In  its  various  campaigns  he 
takes  an  active  interest  and  is  an  influential 
worker,  while  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  school 
trustee  and  clerk.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Workmen  and  Mrs.  Johnston  is 
a  member  of  the  Degree  of  Honor.  The  Montana 
life  of  this  early  territorial  pioneer  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  He  is  a  man  of  broad,  pro- 
gressive views,  sound  business  judgment  and  up- 
right character. 


FRED.  JORDAN.— Born  in  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  the  country  June  9,  1849,  ^"d  reared 
and  educated  in  that  center  of  civilization,  busi- 
ness and  culture  until  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
Fred.  Jordan  has  seen  many  phases  of  life  and  of 
human  nature,  had  many  thrilling  adventures  and 
interesting  experiences,  and  faithfully  discharged 
his  duties  in  many  lines  of  useful  activity. 

Mr.  Jordan's  parents,  Henry  and  Sophia  Jor- 
dan, were  natives  of  Germany,  and  immigrated 
to  New  York  city  when  they  were  young.  The 
father  followed  in  that  cit>;  his  trade  of  metal 
spinner,  and  after  a  life  of  usefulness  and  credit 
died  there  January  i,  1876;  the  mother  preceded 
him  to  the  grave  some  fourteen  years,  having 
died  in  1862.  Mr.  Jordan  attended  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  until  1861,  and  was  then 
sent  to  live  with  a  Dr.  Uhl,  near  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
In  1866,  he  enhsted  in  the  Fourth  United  States 
Infantry,  and  was  stationed  for  a  month  at  New- 
]5ort,  Ky.,  and  then  at  Fort  Sedgwick,  Neb.,  until 
1867.  From  there  he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  where  he  remained  until  1871, 
when  he  was  discharged  from  the  service.  In 
1873  he  engaged  in  freighting  from  Cheyenne  to 
Laramie,  Sidney,  and  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  and  the 
S])otted  Tail  agency.  In  1875  he  sold  his  outfit 
and  the  next  year  drove  a  team  of  cattle  for  a 
freighting  firm  from  Red  Cloud  to  Spotted  Tail, 
but  Ijefore  the  end  of  the  year  went  into  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Yates  &  Brown  who  had  the  con- 
tract   for   supplying   hay   to   the   government   at 


Fort  Custer.  In  the  winter  of  1877  he  made  a 
trip  to  Cheyenne,  taking  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  Gen.  Custer,  found  on  the  scene 
of  the  massacre,  which  were  shipped  to  Maine. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  was  prospecting  in 
the  Black  Hills  and  hunting  in  the  Gallatin  valley. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  he  was  on  the  Musselshell 
round-up,  and  the  rest  of  that  year  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Davis,  Hauser,  Stewart  Cattle 
Company,  until  near  its  close,  when  he  became 
an  employe  of  the  Diamond  R  Freighting  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  remained  continuously  for 
fourteen  years.  In  1894  he  took  up  a  ranch  in 
the  Bull  Hook  basm,  near  Havre,  and  was  there 
engaged  in  raising  stock  until  the  spring  of 
1900.  when  he  sold  the  entire  property  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Schwartz.  Since  then  he  has  been  liv- 
ing at  Havre,  giving  his  attention  in  various  wa\  s 
to  public  afifairs  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  ar- 
dently interested  in  the  success  of  his  party,  but 
not  an  active  partisan  in  the  sense  of  concerning 
himself  particularly  with  the  control  of  party 
work  or  seeking  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Jordan  is  energetic '  in  business, 
broad  of  view  in  matters  of  general  interest,  en- 
tertaining in  social  relations,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 


HARRISON  JORDAN,  one  of  Montana's 
prosperous  ranchers  and  general  farmers,  re- 
sides in  a  beautiful  modern  residence  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  Jefferson  county,  Mont.  He  was  born  in 
that  portion  of  southern  Illinois  called  Egypt,  on 
March  17,  1825,  and  is  the  son  of  William  F.  and 
Isabelle  (Painter)  Jordan,  both  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  married  in  Illinois  and  there  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1847,  when  they  came  to 
Pleasantville,  Iowa,  where  the  father  continued 
agriculture  until  his  death.  The  maternal  grand- 
father emigrated  from  Germany,  while  the  Jor- 
dans  are  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Harrison 
Jordan  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  Illinois,  re- 
moving in  1847  with  his  father's  family  to  Pleas- 
antville, Iowa,  a  town  surveyed  and  platted  by 
his  brother  Wesley.  In  1846  three  of  the  Jor- 
dan brothers  enlisted  in  Company  A,  First  Illinois 
Volunteers,  for  service  in  Mexico  under  Capt. 
James  D.  Morgan  and  Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  who 
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was  killed  at  Buena  Vista.  After  a  few  weeks 
passed  at  Alton,  their  {dace  of  rendezvous,  they 
went  to  San  Antonio,  T^x.  •  Their  first  engage- 
ment with  the  Mexican  troops  was  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Illinois,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Ouincy. 

Air.  Jordan  then  went  to  Iowa  and  remained 
there,  teaching  school  and  serving  as  clerk  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  until  the  winter 
of  1851-2,  and  as  town  agent  he  laid  out  the  town 
of  Indianola,  in  Warren  county.  In  the  winter  of 
1851-2  he  went  to  California  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  there  engaged  in  dairymg  until  the 
spring  of  1855,  then  came  back  to  Iowa  and  for 
seven  years  was  engaged  in  merchandising.  Dis- 
posing of  this  in  1862  he  went  to  Colorado,  cross- 
ing the  plains  with  mule  teams.  He  there  en- 
gaged in  the  dairy  business  for  a  year  and  again 
went  to  California,  going  by  mule  team,  and  re- 
maining for  a  time  at  Carson  City,  Nev.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  Mr.  Jordan  came  back  to  Mon- 
tana, bringing  a  carefully-selected  stock  of  mer- 
chandise for  miners.  He  arrived  at  Alder  gulch 
on  July  17,  1864,  and  started  a  store.  The  ven- 
ture, however,  was  not  successful,  and  he  re- 
moved in  1866  to  Fish  creek,  where  he  engaged 
in  ranching  and  dairying.  Here  was  his  home 
for  thirty-two  years  until  1898 ;  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  he  engaged  in  stockraising.  In  1898 
he  disposed  of  his  holdings  and  removed  to  his 
present  home  in  Pleasant  Valley. 

The  political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Jordan  are  with 
the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  interests  he  is  a 
hard  worker  and  influential.  In  the  sessions  of 
the  Montana  territorial  legislature  of  1866  and 
1872  he  ser^-ed  as  a  member,  and  in  1874  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Jefferson  county.  For  the  past  thirty  years  he 
has  been  a  notary  public,  and  for  many  years  a 
school  trustee.  Fraternally  he  has  passed  the 
chairs  of  his  Odd  Fellows'  lodge,  and  in  1850  he 
was  made  a  Mason,  in  which  order  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Royal  .\rch  degree  in  1855.  On 
November  28,  1850,  Mr.  Jordan  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Catharine  Tuttle,  of  Alansfield, 
Ohio,  born  on  February  14,  1836.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  David  Tuttle,  of  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  and.  Lucinda  (Cornwall)  Tuttle,  a  native  of 
Canada.  When  quite  young  David  Tuttle  re- 
moved with  his  father  from  Xew  York  to  Ohio, 
later  to  Indiana,  and  still  later  to  Iowa.     In  the 


last  state  they  remained  for  some  time  and  then, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  came  to  Montana. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  have  six  children :  Celeste 
Grace,  now  Mrs.  W.  W.  McCall ;  Violet  Jose- 
phine, now  Mrs.  Reese  Wampler,  residing  in 
Pony ;  Perneca  Etta,  now  Mrs.  Arthur  Phelps ; 
Ida  Isabel,  now  Mrs.  F.  A.  Riggin ;  Walter  Ma- 
rion, now  residing  in  Helena,  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Christian  church,  and  Jasper  O.  On  No- 
vember 28,  1900,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Jordan  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding,  which  was  attended  by 
four  children,  a  number  of  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild.  The  general  health  of  each  of 
the  excellent  couple  is  good,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  is 
still  able  to  read  small  type  without  glasses.  At 
present  they  afford  every  indication  of  living  to 
celebrate  their  diamond  wedding.  Probably  no 
people  in  the  state  have  more  or  warmer  friends. 
Their  home  is  an  old-timer's  home,  where  the  latch- 
string  hangs  out,  and  where  honesty,  integrity 
and  rectitude  crown  the  results  of  well-spent  lives. 


MAJ.  JAAIES  B.  CAMPBELL.— The  history  of 
Montana  covers  little  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, yet  it  is  full  of  high  examples  of  noble  man- 
hood and  womanhood  with  deeds  that  stir  the  blood 
and  furnish  themes  of  ennobling  interest  and  loft\- 
character.  None  of  these  is  more  suggestive  and  in- 
teresting than  the  life  story  of  the  late  Alaj.  James 
Blackstone  Campbell,  of  old  Gallatin  City.  He  was 
born  and  passed  his  early  life  in  Maury  county, 
Tenn.,  his  birth  occurring  on  October  15,  1799.  In 
1825  he  made  his  home  at  Vandalia,  111.,  and  being 
well  qualified  for  any  business,  he  was  soon 
appointed  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  then  held  by 
Col.  E.  E.  Berry.  About  183 1  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Kain,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
lady  of  Carlyle,  111.,  and,  removing  to  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  became  one  of  the  enter- 
prising business  men  of  the  then  little  village  of 
Chicago.  He  was  a  genial,  generous  and  captivat- 
ing gentleman,  and  readily  won  the  friendship  of 
his  associates.  He  was  also  sagacious  and  for- 
tunate in  his  investments,  and  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  very  successful  operator  in  real  estate  and  as 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  town.  Later  through 
generous  endorsements  for  friends  he  lost  heavily 
and  became  financially  embarrassed.  Not  disheart- 
ened, however,  he  sought  new  fields  of  enterprise 
in  the  farther  west,  for  whose  rough  and  hazardous 
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life  he  was  well  fitted  by  nature  and  training.  He 
was  fully  six  feet  tall  and  well  built,  and  was  an 
amateur  athlete  of  note,  having  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  outrun,  outwrestle  and  outfight  any- 
thino^  he  came  in  contact  with.  He  was  also  an 
accomplished  violinist,  and  had  other  graceful  and 
attractive  attainments.  In  1852  he  removed  with 
his  wife,  two  sons  and  five  daughters  to  Missouri, 
where  he  remained  ten  years  and,  in  1862,  brought 
part  of  his  family  overland  to  Montana,  leaving  the 
two  younger  children  in  a  Missouri  school. 

The  trip  was  made  with  teams  of  horses,  and  the 
Major  brought  with  him  some  cattle  which  took 
prizes  at  the  first  Helena  fair.  The  Indians  were 
very  troublesome  and  one  night  they  stole  all  the 
horses  of  the  party.  The  night  before  a  good  look- 
ing stranger  rode  up  to  their  camp  and  spent  the 
night.  He  left  at  daybreak,  and  when  their  horses 
were  stolen  they  thought  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  theft  and  it  became  known  later  that  he 
was  the  notorious  George  Ives,  afterwards  hanged 
by  the  Vigilantes.  The  Major  and  his  party  arrived 
at  Bannack  on  July  20,  1863,  and  after  temporarily 
stopping-  in  a  number  of  places,  he  finally  located 
at  Gallatin,  and  took  up  a  ranch  across  the  river, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  on  January  3.  1873. 
I\Irs.  Campbell  was  a  most  estimable  lady,  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  features,  and  is  lovingly  remem- 
bered by  the  numerous  beneficiaries  of  her  bounty, 
that  was  never  withheld  from  any  person  in  need 
who  came  within  her  knowledge.  She  died  on 
]\Iarch  13,  1875. 

Their  youngest  daughter.  Miss  Fannie  Campbell, 
now  generally  considered  the  first  woman  in  Mon- 
tana to  take  up  a  homestead  in  her  own  name,  was 
■one  of  the  two  children  left  in  Missouri.  She  and 
her  sister,  Anna,  joined  the  Montana  portion  of  the 
family  in  1865,  making  the  trip  up  the  ]\Iissouri  to 
Fort  Benton,  their  father  meeting  them  200  miles 
below  the  fort.  While  on  the  wa\-  the  steamer  on 
which  they  were  traveling  sank  at  De  Soto,  and  she 
Avas  obliged  to  wait  a  week  for  another  boat.  Later 
this  boat  got  on  a  sand  bar  and  while  the  men  were 
looking  for  the  channel  the  Indians  captured  one 
of  them  and  two  others  were  shot.  !\[iss  Campbell, 
at  her  father's  death,  took  charge  of  the  homestead 
and  continued  to  manage  that  and  her  own  ranch 
which  adjoined  it,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  she 
sold  it  and  bought  the  Joe  \Mlson  ranch,  on  whicii 
she  at  present  resides,  and  raises  numbers  of  fine 
stock.  In  1897  she  had  a  serious  fire  in  her  out- 
buildings,   including    the    large    historic    stable    in 


which  the  first  United  States  court  in  ^Montana  was 
held.  She  also  has  a  piano  which  was  brought  into 
the  valley  in  1866,  and  is  yet  a  remarkable  sweet- 
toned  instrument.  Miss  Campbell  has,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  her  family,  Samuel  Weir,  who  came  across 
the  plains  with  her  father,  and  has  seen  the  pleas- 
ures, the  vicissitudes,  the  varieties  and  the  strange 
experiences  of  pioneer  life.  Among  the  events  of 
strange  interest  which  he  distinctly  remembers  was 
the  hanging  of  Jack  Gallagher,  Boone  Helm,  Hayes 
Lyons,  George  Parish  and  Clubfoot  George  by  the 
X'igilantes.  It  was  a  thrilling  incident  and  he  re- 
members all  the  details  with  remarkable  distinctness. 

The  life  of  Maj.  Campbell  and  his  family  was 
well  epitomized  in  the  following  tribute  from  the 
pen  of  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Tuttle : 

"In  December,  1867,  when  I  was  chaplain  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  ^Montana  legislature, 
I  first  met  James  Gallagher,  who  was  a  member  of 
that  body.  He  had  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
jMaj.  Campbell,  and  she  passed  part  of  the  winter 
in  Virginia  City  where  the  legislature  was  sitting. 
On  December  8,  in  the  hall  on  Jackson  street  in 
which  we  were  holding  religious  services,  I  bap- 
tized Cornelia  and  James,  two  of  the  Gallagher 
children.  I  remember  well  Mr.  Gallagher's  intelli- 
gence and  philosophical  imperturbability.  On  Julv 
8,  1868,  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Gallatin  City,  and 
held  services  in  ^laj.  Campbell's  cabin,  and  there 
on  that  date  baptized  Donnie  Shafer,  an  adult,  and 
Fannie  Campbell  Dunbar  and  Susetta  Rosaline,  n 
young  Indian  girl.  At  this  time  I  first  met 
Mrs.  Campbell.  Strength  of  character  and  sweet- 
ness of  nature  were  wonderfully  blended  in  her. 
A  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian  of 
holv  and  humble  devotion,  a  glad  and  generous 
minister  of  hospitality,  with  a  queenly  dignity  to  her 
friends  and  all  benighted  wayfarers,  she  was  withal 
a  motherly  helper  of  unfailing  kindness  and  won- 
derful efficiency  to  all  around  her,  far  and  near. 
Gentle  of  touch,  sympathizing  in  soul,  skilled  in 
nursing,  almost  expert  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
she  was  an  angel  of  mercy  and  succor  to  all.  Her 
active,  untiring  and  loving  unselfishness  and  help- 
fulness caused  her  to  be  warmly  and  gratefully 
loved  by  all  who  knew  or  heard  of  her.  For  several 
rears  I  stopped  at  the  Campbell  cabin  on  my  jour-. 
neys.  i\Irs.  Campbell  was  always  good  and  kind 
to  me  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  drop  this  tear 
of  grateful  remembrance  to  her  memory.  The 
Major  was  kind  and  generous,  but  bold  and  fiery, 
with  a  loving  admiration  for  his  wife  that  was  really 
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chivalrous  devotion  and  reverence.  Gurdon  Camp- 
bell, the  son,  who  kept  the  store  at  "The  City," 
had  been  injured  in  infancy,  a  slight  deformity  of 
neck  and  spine  was  resultant.  But  he  was  a  most 
intelligent  man  and  highly  educated.  It  was  a 
pleasure  and  a  profit  to  converse  with  him  and 
evoke  the  treasures  that  were  stored  in  his  well- 
disciplined  mind  and  memory.  Mrs.  Gallagher, 
JNIrs.  Dunbar  and  Fannie  Campbell  were  the  three 
daughters.  They  all  inherited  the  strength  and 
sweetness  of  character  of  their  mother,  and  the 
standard  of  society  for  the  entire  Gallatin  valley 
was  elevated  and  purified  by  their  presence.  The 
vigor,  impetuosity  and  forcefulness  of  Maj.  Camp- 
bell :  the  gentleness,  grace  and  sufficient  helpfulness 
of  Mrs.  Campbell ;  the  superior  ability  and  accom- 
plishments of  Gurdon  Campbell;  the  patience  and 
philosophy  of  Judge  Gallagher ;  the  cheery  industry 
of  Frank  Dunbar;  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
the  three  daughters ;  and  the  happy  and  buoyant 
lives  of  the  Gallagher  and  the  Dunbar  children 
in  the  days  of  their  early  childhood,  how  the  picture, 
sweet  and  strong  and  gracious,  comes  over  me  now, 
softened  in  the  light  and  memories  of  thirty-four 
years.  Ah,  how  the  years  do  fly,  and  the  loved 
friends  disappear.  Daniel  S.  Tuttle.  St.  Louis, 
.Mo.,  November  i8,  1901." 


JAMES  E.  KANOUSE,  one  of  the  represent- 
.ative  business  men  of  Broadwater  county,  is 
a  pioneer  of  Montana.  Prior  to  locating  in  this 
section  of  the  west  he  rendered  valiant  service  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Kanouse  is  a  na- 
tive of  Woodstock,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  born  on 
December  18,  1845,  the  son  of  Jacob  A.  Kanouse, 
a  native  of  New  York.  The  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  McLean  county,  III,  in  1855,  locat- 
ing in  Lexington,  where  our  subject  continued  his 
studies  in  the  public  schools  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  he  promptly  gave  evidence  of  his 
patriotism  by  going  to  Peoria  and  there  enlisting 
as  a  member  of  Company  D,  Eleventh  Illinois 
Cavalry,  under  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  and 
forthwith  went  to  the  front  with  his  regiment, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
.Corinth,  luka,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  all  the  minor 
cavalry  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  took 
part  up  to  his  final  muster  out,  December  19, 
1864,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany D.  He  then  returned  to  Illinois,  and  in 
1865  was  solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss  Nancy 


Ballard.  He  and  his  wife  joined  his  father  and 
with  several  others  started  for  Montana,  organiz- 
ing a  train  at  Omaha,  and  thence  coming  up  the 
north  side  of  the  North  Platte  river.  At  Big 
Horn  they  were  joined  by  another  train,  and  soon 
afterward  had  trouble  with  the  Indians,  who 
stampeded  and  lun  off  the  mules  of  one  of  the 
trains.  The  party  then  built  a  fort  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  ox  teams  from  Bozeman.  After 
the  teams  arrived  they  continued  their  journey  to 
Bozeman,  where  the  company  disbanded.  Mr. 
Kanouse  remained  in  Bozeman  and  vicinity  until 
the  spring  of  1867,  devoting  his  attention  to 
farming,  and  then  removed  to  Virginia  City, 
where  for  several  months  he  acted  as  agent  for 
the  A.  J.  Oliver  Overland  Express  &  Stage  Line. 
He  then  located  in  New  York  gulch,  where  his 
father  had  secured  some  mining  properties. 
They  prospected  the  same  with  poor  success,  ex- 
pending both  time  and  money  without  any  ma- 
terial returns.  In  the  spring  of  1868  Mr.  Kan- 
ouse removed  to  Deep  creek,  where  he  effected 
the  purchase  of  the  ranch  of  W.  Burris,  in  Mis- 
souri valley.  Here  he  has  since  been  extensively 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  livestock,  his  home 
ranch  being  well  improved  and  located  three  miles 
south  of  Townsend,  his  postoffice  address.  In 
company  with  J.  R.  Marks  Mr.  Kanouse  also  en- 
gaged in  opening  mines  in  the  Duck  creek  and 
Park  districts,  and  has  also  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  freighting  business  since  1868. 
Mr.  Kanouse  is  a  mar  of  business  ability,  and  his 
well-directed  and  progressive  methods  have  given 
him  prestige  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  his  county.  He  is  one  of  the  interested  ])rin- 
cipals  in  the  Townsend  Mercantile  Company, 
and  is  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Townsend. 
Mr.  Kanouse  has  always  manifested  a  lively  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerns  the  progress  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  which  formulated  the 
present  constitution  of  Montana.  Politically  his 
support  is  given  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  Elev- 
enth assembly  of  the  territorial  legislature.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Montana  in  1882,  but 
has  never  given  his  attention  to  the  active  prac- 
tice of  the  law  as  a  vocation.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Order 
of  Pendo,  in  the  former  of  which  he  passed  all  the 
official  chairs.  He  has  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters:  Charles,  AHce  and  Clara. 
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J  P.  KEARNS,  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Townsend,  and  nephew  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Tier- 
ney,  was  born  at  Benton,  Wis.,  on  December  29, 
1871,  the  son  of  James  Kearns,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1848, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  dying  in  1893.  J.  P.  Kearns 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Benton  and 
Bayless  Business  College  in  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Returning  to  his  Wisconsin  home  he  passed  some 
years  with  his  father  and  later  himself  and  broth- 
er, Samuel  J.  Kearns,  took  their  father's  business, 
which  they  successfully  conducted,  at  the  same 
time  engaging  in  farming. 

J.  P.  Kearns  was  postmaster  of  Benton  from 
1893  to  1897,  and  remained  in  business  with  his 
brother  until  the  spring  of  1899,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Montana,  leaving  considerable  real 
estate  in  Wisconsin,  but  selling  his  interest  in  the 
grocery  to  his  brother,  who  still  conducts  it. 

Mr.  Kearns  came  to  Townsend  in  the  spring  of 
1899,  purchased  a  home  and  m  June  of  that  year 
established  the  State  Bank  of  Townsend,  he  being 
one  of  the  corporators  and  a  stockholder.  He 
has  ably  filled  the  position  of  cashier  from  the 
organization  of  the  bank,  and  through  his  finan- 
cial ability  has  added  to  the  pronounced  success 
of  this  solid  financial  institution.  On  November 
7,  1894,  Mr.  Kearns  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sadie  Curley,  a  native  of  Galena,  111.,  a 
daughter  of  A.  B.  Curley.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren,  Marv  Kathrvn  and   John  Claire. 


MARTHA  A.  KEARNS.— It  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  conspicuous  position  which  wo- 
men hold  in  educational  work  in  Montana,  and 
the  precedence  which  is  theirs  can  not  but  prove  an 
object  lesson  to  those  older  commonwealths 
where  such  privileges  are  largely  denied  them. 
Determinate  executive  capacity,  indefatigable 
efifort  and  a  deep  and  unwavering  interest  have 
characterized  their  work  here,  and  the  result  has 
been  manifest  progress  of  the  schools.  Mrs. 
Kearns.  who  is  superintendent  of  public  schools 
in  Cascade  county,  with  her  home  in  Great  Falls, 
is  a  native  of  Westernport  on  the  Potomac  river, 
Maryland,  where  she  was  born  on  May  20,  1872. 
Her  father,  A.  P.  McAnelly,  is  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Lsle,  who,  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1840,  located  on  a  large  plantation  near  West- 


ernport, which  he  conducted  for  many  years.  In 
1877  he  removed  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  where  he 
leased  coal  mines  from  the  Fort  Dodge  Coal 
Company,  successfully  operating  them  until  1885, 
when  he  was  for  five  years  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Angus.  From  Angus  Mr.  McAnelly  re- 
moved to  Montana  in  1889,  and  he  is  now  living 
retired,  in  Belt.  Mr.  McAnelly  married  Miss 
Agnes  Coleinan,  also  born  in  Ireland,  though 
reared  and  educated  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  she  came  to  the  United  States, 
living  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  then  in  Maryland, 
where  her  marriage  to  Mr.  McAnelly  was  sol- 
emnized in  1858  at  Westernport.  She  has  been 
the  cherished  companion  of  her  husband  for  more 
than  two  score  years  and  is  now  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  her  husband  having  attained  that  of  sev- 
enty-seven  years. 

jNIartha  A.  (McAnelly)  Kearns  was  excellently 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Dodge,  the 
high  school  at  Angus,  Iowa,  and  at  the  Drake 
University  at  Des  Moines,  and  continued  her 
special  technical  studies  in  the  normal  school  at 
Fremont,  Neb.  She  had  engaged  in  pedagogic 
work  while  yet  a  student,  and  after  leaving  col- 
lege she  continued  it,  meeting  with  exceptional 
success.  She  gave  one  year  of  educational  ser- 
vice in  Iowa  and  five  years  at  Red  Lodge,  Mont., 
and  during  this  time  she  was  for  two  years  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Carbon  county.  From 
Red  Lodge  Mrs.  Kearns  came  to  Belt,  Cascade 
county,  where  she  was  a  valued  teacher  for  one  year 
and  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  appreciated  labors 
here  when,  in  1900,  she  was  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Cascade  county  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  For  this  position  she  is  emi- 
nently qualified,  not  only  from  her  high  educa- 
tional standpoint,  but  also  from  her  possession  of 
those  highly  desirable  elements  of  success, 
marked  executive  ability  and  definite  experience. 
The  important  educational  work  of  Cascade  coun- 
ty is  certain  to  be  greatly  advanced  in  her  eflfective 
tenure  of  office.  She  is  popular  with  the  teach- 
ers, and  has  their  hearty  co-operation  in  her  plans. 
In  a  fraternal  way  A^Irs.  Kearns  is  identified  at 
Belt  with  Methbette  Circle  of  the  Women  of 
Woodcraft.  On  June  17,  1887,  Miss  Martha  A. 
AIcAnelly  was  united  in  marriage  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  to  James  Kearns,  who  was  associated  with 
her  father  in  the  coal  business,  and  four  months 
after  their  marriage  Mr.  Kearns  was  summoned 
to  those  activities  that  have  no  weariness. 
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FLAVIUS  J.  KEENE.— Among  the  pioneer 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Montana  is  Mr. 
Keene,  an  honored  citizen  of  Broadwater  county, 
where  he  has  resided  on  one  ranch  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century.  His  birth  occurred  in 
Loudoun  county,  Va.,  in  1838.  His  father,  Xew- 
ton  Keene,  and  grandfather,  John  Keene,  were  ex- 
tensive planters  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
mother  of  F.  J.  Keene  was  in  girlhood  Elizabeth 
Dulin,  and  she  too  was  a  Virginian,  being  the 
daughter  of  John  Dulin,  in  recognition  of  whose 
services  in  the  war  of  1812  the  government  issued 
a  warrant  for  160  acres  of  land  in  Missouri.  Mr. 
Keene  removed  to  Missouri  in  1859,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  St.  Charles  county  until  the 
Civil  war.  On  September  5,  1861,  in  response  to 
Jackson's  first  call,  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Mis- 
souri (Confederate)  \'olunteers  for  si.x  months  at 
Lexington. 

He  duly  received  an  honorable  discharge,  and 
did  not  re-enlist,  because  he  was  physically  unable 
to  pass  the  examination.  He  returned  to  Mis- 
souri, took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  May,  1862, 
and  resumed  farming,  which  he  continued  about 
two  years,  disposing  of  his  interests  in  Alarch, 
1865,  3nd  soon  afterward  starting  for  Montana. 
He  took  the  steamer  for  Atchison,  Kans.,  the  day 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
from  Atchison  he  came  overland  with  a  four- 
horse  team,  not  being  molested  by  the  Indians, 
though  trains  ahead  of  and  following  his  party 
had  great  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Passing 
through  Virginia  City,  Mr.  Keene  went  to  the 
Missouri  river  and  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres,  the  nucleus  of  his  present  home,  and 
here  he  has  resided  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
growing,  being  successful  in  his  efforts  and  hav- 
ing made  excellent  improvements  on  his  property, 
which  is  located  ten  miles  from  the  village  of 
Townsend. 

Mr.  Keene  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic, party  and  before  the  erection  of  Broadwater 
county  served  three  years  as  a  count}-  commis- 
sioner of  Meagher  county.  He  held  the  office 
of  school  trustee  for  a  number  of  years  and  at  the 
present  time  he  is  stock  commissioner  of  his 
county,  this  being  liis  second  term  of  office.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order. 
On  October  2,  1862,  Mr.  Keene  married  with 
Miss  Harriet  B.  Davis,  born  in  Virginia,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1841,  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Jett)  Davis,  likewise  Virginians.     The 


father  was  a  miller,  and  operated  a  large  flouring 
mill  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1849,  ^^^  that  of  his  widow  in  1851. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keene  have  had  eight  children, 
Hattie  died  in  Missouri;  Thomas  J.  died  in  1887; 
Mary  Laura  (wife  of  E.  L.  Lee,  who  has  charge 
of  the  ranch  and  stock  of  Mr.  Keene)  is  the  mother 
of  six  children,  Hattie,  Annie  Laura,  Flavins  O., 
Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  Gertrude  and  Jesse  W. :  Emma 
May,  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Lourie,  a  successful  ranch- 
man on  Sheep  creek;  Anna  L.,  wife  of  Morris  L. 
Duckett,  who  died,  leaving  one  daughter,  Lulu  M. ; 
Elizabeth  D. ;  Alpha  J.,  wife  of  Frank  Ball,  who  has 
been  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  public  schools 
at  Globe,  Ariz,  (they  have  one  son,  Howard  T.), 
and    Elva    Mabel. 


BISHOP  B.  KELLEY,  M.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been  born  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1846,  the  son  of  John  and  Charity  (Bee- 
son)  Kelley,  the  former  a  native  of  Connecticut 
and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  the  Doctor  was  John  Kelley,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Emerald  Isle  and  located  in  Con- 
necticut, whence,  after  his  marriage,  he  removed 
to  eastern  Ohio,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
that  state  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  the 
furniture  business  at  New  Lisbon.  His  son  and 
namesake  was  reared  and  educated  in  Ohio,  and 
made  his  home  in  Hancock  county,  where  the 
Doctor  was  born,  while  his  early  business  life 
was  successfully  devoted  to  contracting  and 
building.  His  death  occurred  in  1870,  and  his 
widow  died  in  1895.  They  were  the  parents  of 
six  children,  of  whom  five  are  now  living. 

Bishop  Kelley  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools 
of  Nebraska  for  his  education,  his  parents  having 
removed  to  that  state  in  1857,  locating  in  Doug- 
las county  and  there  devoted  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stockraising.  The  Doctor  con- 
tinued his  educational  work  in  the  high  school  at 
Columbus,  Neb.,  and  then  began  the  work  of  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  profession  upon  which  he 
had  fixed  his  choice.  He  matriculated  in  the  cel- 
ebrated Rush  Medical  College,  of  Chicago,  where 
he  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1870,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  he  located  in  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  where  he  was  a  successful  practitioner  for 
six    years.     The    gold    excitement    in    the    Black 
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Hills,  however,  proved  sufficiently  alluring  to 
cause  him  to  join  the  stampede  to  that  section  in 
1876,  where  he  engaged  for  six  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  but  also  was  interested  in 
several  unsuccessful  mining  enterprises.  In 
1882  Dr.  Kelley  came  to  BilUngs,  ^lont.,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1888, 
when  he  made  another  trip  to  the  Black  Hills, 
joined  in  various  stampedes  of  gold-seekers  and 
remained  in  that  locality  for  four  years,  two 
of  which  he  acted  as  physician  and  surgeon  for 
the  Cambria  Coal  Company,  near  New  Castle. 
He  then  entered  into  contract  practice  for  one 
year  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  from  the  Black  Hills  to 
Sheridan,  W'yo.,  remaining  in  Sheridan  about 
eighteen  months.  In  1894  the  Doctor  returned 
to  BilHngs,  resumed  his  practice  and  superin- 
tended operations  on  a  farm  he  had  purchased 
near  the  city,  but  in  1897  he  came  to  Red  Lodge, 
where  he  now  controls  a  representative  practice. 
In  politics  Dr.  Kelley  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party.  While  a  resident  of  Yellow- 
stone county  he  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
coroner ;  was  elected  to  the  same  office  in  Carbon 
county  in  1898  and  chosen  as  his  own  successor 
in  1900,  being  coroner  at  the  present  time.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  county  physician.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  time-honored  or- 
der of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  On 
December  14,  1888,  Dr.  Kelley  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Burt,  who  was  born 
in  Manchester,  England,  the  daughter  of  John 
Davis.  (Jne  son  was  born  to  her  first  marriage — 
Charles  J-  Burt,  now  engaged  in  mining  at  Austin, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Helena.  The  Doctor  and 
Mrs.    Kcllev  have   no   children. 


CJ.  KEXCK,  one  of  the  leading  ranchmen  and 
stockdealers  of  Broadwater  county,  was  born 
in  Baden,  Germany,  on  October  i,  1858,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  when  he  was 
thirteen.  He  was  the  son  of  George  J-  and  Mar- 
telaine  (Herd)  Kenck,  both  natives  of  Baden,  which 
had  been  the  family  home  for  generations.  The 
family  immigrated  to  this  country,  landing  on  ]\Iay 
I,  1872,  and  came  immediately  to  Montana,  locating 
in  Beaver  Creek  \allcy,  and  on  the  ranch  now  oc- 
cupied by  C.  J.  Kenck.     In  the  family  there  were 


two  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  January,  1893, 
the  father  and  mother  removed  to  San  Diego 
county,  Cal.  Mr.  Kenck  continuing  on  the  ranch, 
purchased  160  acres  of  land  from  Isaac  Hall,  pre- 
empted 160  acres,  and  under  the  timber  culture 
law  acquired  another  quarter  section.  He  then 
bought  160  acres  of  his  father  and  also  the  Tony 
ranch.  This  increased  his  landed  estate  to  800  acres, 
Here  he  has  engaged  profitably  in  stockraising 
and  general  farming,  usually  wintering  between 
1 50  and  200  head  of  cattle.  On  November  20,  1890, 
Mr.  Kenck  was  married  to  Miss  Tracey  Leophold, 
daughter  of  George  Leophold,  of  Baden,  Germany. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  United  States. 
For  seventeen  years  Mr.  Kenck  has  been  clerk  of 
the  school  district  in  which  he  resides,  a  position 
he  has  capably  and  creditably  filled.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  L^nited  Workmen  and  the 
Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is  treasurer  of  Lodge 
No.  18,  of  Winston.  Mr.  Kenck  is  highly  esteemed 
in  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  a  man 
of  sound  business  judgment,  safe  and  conserva- 
tive in  his  views.  His  financial  and  social  success 
are  due  to  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and 
he  is  enterprising,  broad-minded  and  progressive. 


WILLIAM  J.  KENNEDY,  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing business  men  of  Great  Falls,  was  born 
near  Oquawka,  III,  on  January  28,  1863.  He  is  the 
son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Marble)  Kennedy,  both 
natives  of  Kno.x  county,  Ohio.  The  father  was 
born  in  1841  and  came  to  Illinois  when  he  was 
twenty  and  settled  at  Rosetta,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  hardware  and  agricultural 
implement  business  until  his  death  in  Jul}-, 
1897.  The  mother  was  born  in  1844  and  is  now 
residing  at  Beh,  Mont.  There  were  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  Two  of  the  sons,  Walter  and 
Benjamin,  are  at  Belt.  The  former  is  manager 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Belt  Hardware 
Company.  Benjamin  Kennedy  is  associated  with 
the  Belt  Coal  Company.  Both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfathers  were  born  in  Ohio,  where 
the  first  died.  The  other  came  to  Rosetta,  111., 
in  1864,  and  is  also  deceased. 

The  early  days  of  William  J.  Kennedy  were 
passed  in  Oquawka,  111.,  and  here  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
vears,  in  1881.  he  left  his  native  town  for  the 
far   west.      After   he    arrived    at    Fort    Benton   in 
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the  same  year,  he  located  there  and  remained 
four  years  engaged  in  the  meat  business.  In  the 
spring  of  1885  he  came  to  Great  Falls.  Here  he 
was  engaged  with  the  AIurphy-McClay  Company, 
in  the  hardware  business  for  three  years.  In 
1888  he  succeeded  Dodd  &  Kennedy,  butchers, 
which  he  merged  in  1890  with  the  Great  Falls 
Meat  Company,  and  remained  with  the  company 
until  1895.  In  1896  Mr.  Kennedy  established 
the  Cascade  Soap  Company  for  the  manufacture 
and  wholesaling  of  soap,  and  this  and  the  one 
at  Helena  are  the  only  two  in  the  state.  The 
company  is  doing  a  most  profitable  business  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  prosperous.  In 
1892,  at  Anoka.  Minn.,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Winnifred  Goss,  of  that  place.  They 
have  a  bright  little  daughter,  Ruth.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  a  Democrat,  although  he  manifests  no 
active  part  in  political  manipulations.  In  local 
affairs  he  invariably  takes  the  position  of  a  pa- 
triotic citizen  who  has  at  heart  the  municipal 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 
He  is  not  connected  with  anv  secret  societv. 


AVILLIAM  F.  KESTER,  who  is  prominently 
VV  identified  with  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  state,  as  vice-president  of  the 
Montana  Implement  Company,  of  Great  Falls, 
is  one  of  the  progressive  young  business  men 
of  the  city,  and  he  has  here  attained  a  notable 
success.  He  comes  of  German  stock,  although 
he  was  born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1865.  His  father,  Henry  Kester,  came 
to  America  from  Germany  when  a  young  man, 
locating  at  Eaton,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  the 
cooper's  trade,  but  from  1872  until  1884  he  was 
manufacturing  carriages  in  that  place,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1889  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
He  married  Wilhelmina  Kester.  who  was  born 
in  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
early  womanhood,  their  marriage  being  solemnized 
soon  after  her  arrrival.  She  still  maintains  her 
home  in  Eaton,  Ohio. 

William  F.  Kester  attended  the-  public  and  the 
high  schools  of  Eaton  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  engaged  in  farm  work  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  three  years  at  the  trade  of  carriagesmith  in 
his  father's  shops,  becoming  a  skilled  workman. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.   Kester  came  to  Hel- 


ena, Mont.,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Weisen- 
horn  Carriage  Company,  for  whom  he  worked 
until  the  winter  of  1889,  when  he  returned  to 
Eaton,  Ohio,  to  settle  his  father's  estate,  remaining 
there  about  eighteen  months,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed his  position  with  the  Weisenhorn  Com- 
pany, with  whom  he  continued  until  1892.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  and 
was  one  of  the  four  partners  who  established 
the  Great  Falls  Carriage  Works.  In  the  spring 
of  1898  this  firm  was  consolidated  with  the  J. 
H.  McKnight  Company,  and  the  enterprise  incor- 
porated as  the  Montana  Implement  Company. 

Mr.  Kester  is  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  the  president  being  T. 
L.  Martin,  of  Helena.  Under  Mr.  Kester's  effec- 
tive and  discriminating  direction  the  company  has 
advanced  to  a  foremost  position  among  the 
industries  of  like  nature  in  the  state,  and 
its  affairs  have  been  signally  prospered.  Air. 
Kester  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in 
the  various  elections,  but  takes  no  active 
part  in  politics.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
Queen  City  Lodge  No.  42,  I.  O.  O.  F.,.at  Hel- 
ena, and  the  encampment  at  Great  Falls,  while 
he  is  also  connected  with  Kenbrae  Castle  No.  201, 
R.  H.,  at  Great  Falls.  On  December  8,  1896,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Kester  and  Miss 
Estella  Wantz,  of  Midcanon,  Cascade  county,  she 
being  a  daughter  of  James  W'antz,  an  extensive 
and  influential  stockraiser  of  that  place. 


T  OSEPH  KIRSCHER,  one  of  the  leading  ranch- 
J  men  of  Broadwater  county,  in  the  Alissouri 
valley,  near  Townsend,  is  an  early  pioneer,  and. 
in  1864,  while  coming  on  the  long  westward  jour- 
ney he  found  it  necessary  to  fight  hostile  Indians 
who  disputed  his  advance.  He  was  born  in  Erie. 
Erie  county,  Pa.,  on  Alay  3,  1840,  the  son  of 
Peter  Kirscher,  a  scion  of  an  old  French  family, 
his  ancestors  coming  from  France  about  iSoo. 
Peter  Kirscher  with  his  wife  and  twelve  children 
settled  in  Polk  county,  Iowa,  in  the  sjjring  of 
1853.  Here  they  developed  a  fine  estate  and 
the  old  farm  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  family 
homestead.  On  May  10,  1864,  Joseph  Kirscher 
left  Iowa  for  Montana  with  his  Ijrother  l\'ter 
and  his  brother-in-law,  William   Aliehle  and  wile. 
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wagon,  provisions  and  the  customary  outfitting  for 
the  settlement  of  a  pioneer  state.  Other  parties 
joined  them  on  the  way  for  company  and  for 
protection  against  the  Indians.  One  of  the  party, 
a  man  of  wide  experience  in  a  plainsman's  work, 
was  chosen  as  captain  of  the  expedition  and  when 
the  company  had  attained  a  sufficient  size  the 
journey  was  commenced  in  military  fashion. 

Although  Indians  were  frequently  seen  it  was 
some  time  before  they  gave  material  trouble.  The 
party  did  not  travel  on  Sunday,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  they  found  that  quite  a  number  of 
their  horses  had  been  stampeded.  A  number  of 
men  started  in  search  of  them,  continuing  the 
search  all  the  morning.  Shortly  after  eating  din- 
ner an  alarm  was  raised  that  Indians  were  making 
a  raid  on  their  stock.  The  Indians  were  driven  off 
but  not  until  they  had  speared  a  number  of  cattle. 
Retiring  to  a  high  hill  the  Indians  watched  the 
men  who  had  gone  in  search  of  the  stolen 
horses  until  they  saw  that  their  help  was 
needed  by  their  companions  and  went  to  their  aid. 
After  a  number  of  shots  were  exchanged,  the  In- 
dians retreated.  One  Indian  at  least  was  killed, 
but  none  of  the  whites  were  injured.  Sentinels 
were  thereafter  stationed  and  no  more  trouble 
was  given. 

Mr.  Kirscher's  first  location  in  Montana  was  at 
Virginia  City.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  went  to 
Last  Chance  gulch,  and  from  the  spring  of  1866 
he  prospected  with  poor  success  for  some  eighteen 
months.  Having  a  brother  on  Missouri  creek  Mr. 
Kirscher  visited  him  through  the  winter  of  1867 
and  spring  of  1868,  and  the  summer  of  1868  he 
passed  in  ranching  with  his  brother-in-law  on 
Beaver  creek.  In  1868  his  brother  sold  out  and 
they  engaged  in  freighting.  Relinquishing  this 
enterprise  in  the  fall  of  1869.  the  next  spring  he 
and  his  brothers  Peter,  Jacob  and  Anthony,  lo- 
cated a  ranch  and  worked  it  in  partnership  until 
the  fall  of  1873  when  Joseph  and  Peter  bought 
their  brothers"  interests  and  conducted  the  ranch 
imtil  1883,  Peter  then  going  to  the  Deep  creek 
ranch,  leaving  Joseph  sole  proprietor.  Here  he 
remained  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  in  1888 
he  added  to  his  estate  by  purchasing  the  valuable 
Daugett  ranch,  on  which  he  has  since  resided, 
and  working  both  ranches  with  excellent  success. 
In  1883  Mr.  Kirscher  married  Miss  Mary  Hoist,  a 
native  of  Denmark.  She  came  to  America  in  1881, 
making  the  voyage  without  escort.  They  have 
t\vo  sons.  Louis  Maron  and  ^Villiam  Gu^■. 


O  TEPHEN  H.  KNOWLES,  one  of  the  prosper- 
O  ous  ranchmen  and  enterprising  business  men 
of  Boulder  valley,  Jefferson  county,  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1883.  He  was  born  at  Augusta,  Me.,  on 
November  3,  1854,  and  comes  of  an  old  Colonial 
family,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  serving  in  the 
Revolution.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
Ann  (Wade)  Knowles,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  at  Redfield,  Me.,  on  May  6,  181 6.  On  May 
6,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Ann  Wade,  who 
was  born  at  Augusta,  Me.,  on  August  28,  1825. 
The  father  died  August  12,  1899,  while  the  mother 
is  still  living.  The  paternal  grandfather,  John 
Knowles,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1782. 
He  married  Miss  Betsey  Powell  and  died  in  Bath, 
Me.  The  great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Knowles, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  a  tailor  and  when  not  on  duty  against 
the  British  troops  he  was  engaged  in  making 
clothes  for  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army. 
He  married  Miss  Mollie  Prescott,  the  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  and  Mary  (Sanborn)  Prescott,  and 
a  scion  of  a  very  distinguished  family.  Her  father 
was  also  quite  prominent  in  the  Revolution.  He 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Prescott,  the'son  of  James 
and  Mary  (Bantler)  Prescott,  and  James  was  a 
son  of  a  James  Prescott,  the  English  emigrant, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  British  colonists  in  Amer- 
ica. The  paternal  great-great-grandfather,  John 
Knowles,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and 
was  under  Gen.  Stark  at  Bennington  and  else- 
where. He  died  in  the  service.  The  mother  of 
S.  H.  Knowles,  Sarah  Ann  (Wade)  Knowles,  was 
the  daughter  of  James  Wade,  and  born  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  on  January  2,  1792.  Her  father  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  married  Keziah  Blunt,  a  daughter 
of  Andrew  Blunt,  who  was  also  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  wounded  at  Castine,  Hancock  county, 
Me.  His  ancestors  are  traced  back  to  Normandy, 
France.  The  father  of  James  Wade  was  Benjamin 
Wade,  also  a  heroic  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
He  removed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Augusta, 
where  he  married  Rachel  Pettingill,  a  native  of 
England. 

The  early  education  of  S.  H.  Ivnowles  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city 
and  later  he  attended  the  Maine  ^^'esleyan  Semi- 
nary. Subsequently  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr. 
George  E.  Brickett,  at  Augusta,  Me.  He  then  en- 
tered Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in  that 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  but 
owing  to  failing  eyesight  he  was  obliged  after  a 
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time  to  relinquish  his  design.  While  attending 
school  and  reading  medicine  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Kennebec  county  at  intervals. 
In  1883  he  came  to  Boulder,  Mont.,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  followed  mining.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  ranching  two  miles  from  the  town.  In 
1896  he  settled  in  Boulder  and  in  connection  with 
his  ranching  operations  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  conducting  it  successfully  for  four  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  gave  up  merchandis- 
ing and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  raising 
cattle  and  horses.  He  now  owns  and  operates  a 
ranch  of  1,000  acres  in  the  Boulder  valley  and  has 
on  it  regularly  from  300  to  700  head  of  cattle  and 
horses.  Mr.  Knowles  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1882,  to  Miss  Viola  ]\I.  Adell,  daughter 
of  Cornelius  and  Mary  (Dudley)  Adell.  both  na- 
tives of  Maine.  The  great-grandfather  on  Mrs. 
Knowles'  paternal  side  was  a  German  who  settled 
in  Maine  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, having  then  a  wife  and  a  few  children, 
the  most  of  his  offspring  being  born  in  this  coun- 
try. They  all  lived  and  died  in  Maine.  On  her  ma- 
ternal side  all  of  her  forefathers  were  of  Scotch 
and  English  ancestry,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  our  Revolutionary  war.  Mrs.  Knowles  was  a 
teacher,  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  her  na- 
tive state  and  for  five  years  after  coming  to 
Montana.  To  her  and  her  husband  two  children 
have  been  born,  one  of  w'hom  died  in  infancy.  The 
other  one  is  Stephen  H.,  Jr.,  who  was  born  on 
?.ray  21,  1899.  In  politics  Mr.  Knowles  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  fraternally  a  member  of  Boulder 
Lodge  No.  41,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  all  his  business  under- 
takings and  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 


HOX.  WILLIAM  A.  CLARK,  ITnited  States 
Senator  from  Montana,  is  a  resident  of  Butte. 
He  was  born  on  January  8,  1839,  near  Connells- 
ville,  Fayette  county.  Pa.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  write  the  history  of  the  progressive  men  of 
Montana  without  ilirect  allusion  to  William  A. 
Clark,  l-'or  of  all  the  brave  men  who  have  dared 
the.  perils  of  the  plains  and  fought  stej)  by  step 
fur  luastery  and  control  of  the  territory  against 
the  alert  and  hostile  savages,  and  then  turned  froiu 
the  sanguinary  battlefield  to  the  pleasanter  ])aths 
of    peace    and    conunercial    industry,    gaining    re- 


wards in  wealth  and  honors  that  royalty  might 
envy,  none  has  been  more  conspicuous  in  sunlight 
or  shadow,  peace  or  war,  panic  or  prosperity  than 
Senator  William  A.  Clark,  the  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Andrews)  Clark,  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Clark,  a  native 
of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  who  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania soon  after  the  Revolution.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  to  a  Miss  Reed,  of  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  whose  parents  were  also  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Sena- 
tor Clark  was  Williain  Andrews,  who  married 
Sarah  Kithcart,  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and 
came  to  the  Quaker  state  in  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  •  The  ancestors  name  was 
originally  spelled  Cithcart,  which  through  an  er- 
ror of  a  parish  clerk  was  changed  to  Kithcart. 
The  Cithcart  family,  an  ancient  Htiguenot  one, 
went  from  France  to  Scotland  and  later  moved  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  from  whence  a  later  genera- 
tion came  to  America  and  settled  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  parents  of  William  A. 
Clark  were  reared,  educated  and  married  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  resided  until  1856,  when  thc\' 
removed  to  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  where  John 
Clark,  the  father,  died  in  1873,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  for  forty  years  was  an  elder  in  that 
denomination. 

The  boyhood  of  Senator  Clark  was  passed  on 
his  father's  farm,  where  he  secured  the  benefits 
of  tlirec  months  schooling  in  winter,  and  during 
the  summer  was  at  home  giving  diligent  atten- 
tion to  whatever  his  hands  could  find  to  do.  He 
was  an  energetic,  self-reliant  boy,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  entered  Laurel  Hill  academy,  and 
lliere  laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  English 
education,  which  was  suppleniented  by  a  term  at 
the  academy  at  Birmingham,  while  afterwards  he 
matriculated  in  the  law  department  of  the  I'ni- 
vtrsity  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  For  two  years 
he  prosecuted  his  legal  studies  and,  although  he 
did  not  become  a  disciple  of  lilackstone,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  knowledge  and  mental  discipline 
he  gained  by  the  study  of  law  has  been  of  ini- 
mense  benefit  to  him.  That  he  would  have  de- 
\eloped  into  an  al)le  and  successful  attorney  is 
without  question ;  and  instead  of  individually  ex- 
ploiting the  vast  enterprises  with  which  his  name 
is  now  associated,  he  might  have  been  now  re- 
ceiving retainers  from  similar  gigantic  corpora- 
tions.    In   iS59-()0  he  taught  school  in  Missouri. 
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and  then  went  to  South  Park,  Colo.,  driving  a 
team  across  the  plains  in  1862.  His  first  min- 
ing experience  was  at  Central  City,  Colo.,  and  the 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  there  gained 
was  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  future  operations 
in  Montana  and  in  the  rich  ore-producing  country 
bounded  by  British  Columbia  and  Mexico. 
Among  the  first  in  Colorado  to  learn  the  news 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Bannack,  Mont.,  in 
1863,  was  Mr.  Clark.  He  started  for  that  place 
at  once,  arriving  at  Bannack  to  find  the  population 
stampeding  for  Horse  Prairie.  This  stampede 
he  joined  and  there  secured  a  claim  which  he 
worked  for  two  seasons,  cleaning  up  $1,500  the 
first  summer.  This  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  Senator  Clark  has  built  up  the  vast  for- 
tune he  now  controls. 

The  ensuing  five  years  of  his  life  while  not 
uneventful  were  prosperous.  Each  year  saw  some- 
thing added  to  his  rising  fortune.  Bold  in  his 
plans  and  energetic  in  their  execution,  he  took 
no  backward  steps.  He  early  perceived  that  the 
advantages  offered  for  trade  and  business  were 
more  lucrative  than  life  in  the  placer  mines.  These 
advantages  he  seized  upon,  and  within  half  a  dec- 
ade was  at  the  head  Of  one  of  the  largest  whole- 
sale mercantile  establishments  of  the  territory. 
The  $1,500  had  increased  in  a  manifold  ratio. 
In  the  winter  of  1863-4  he  imported  a  load  of 
provisions  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Upon  these 
the  profit  was  immense  and  the  experiment  was 
repeated  the  following  winter,  his  market  then 
being  Virginia  City.  His  eye  comprehended  the 
demands  of  every  locality  and  under  every  pos- 
sible condition.  Tobacco  was  a  scarce  article 
in  the  mining  camps.  Mr.  Clark  started  on  horse- 
back for  Boise  City,  Idaho,  purchased  several 
thousand  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  a  pound  which 
he  sold  for  $5.00  and  $6.00  a  pound  at  Last  Chance 
gulch.  In  1866  he  established  a  store  at  Elk  creek, 
which  was  profitably  conducted.  Disposing  of  his 
interest  in  this  establishment  in  the  fall,  he  made 
a  horseback  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  brought 
back  another  stock  of  goods,  carefully  selected 
for  the  purchasing  miners.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Clark  went  east  by  the  Mack- 
inaw route,  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  east 
and  south,  familiarized  himself  with  their  local 
conditions,  topography  and  geography,  and  re- 
turned to  Montana  the  following  year.  Be- 
tween Missoula  and  Walla  Walla  there  was  then 
a   star  route   mail  line  of  400  miles.     Mr.   Clark 


secured  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  over 
this  route  and  made  such  a  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking as  to  bring  him  into  local  prominence. 
In  1868  Mr.  Clark  went  to  New  York  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Donnell  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  wholesale  mercantile 
and  banking  business  in  the  territory  of  Mon- 
tana. The  result  was  one  of  the  strongest  business 
firms  of  the  northwest.  In  1869  they  shipped  in 
an  immense  stock  of  goods  and  opened  them  for 
sale  in  Helena.  Stibsequently  the  business  was 
transferred  to  Deer  Lodge,  and  consolidated  with 
that  of  Mr.  Donnell.  Mr.  S.  E.  Larabie  was 
then  admitted  as  a  partner;  forming  the  firm  of 
Donnell,  Clark  &  Larabie,  which  conducted  a 
most  successful  business.  When  they  retired  from 
merchandisirig  the  members  of  the  firm  directed 
their  attention  to  banking,  first  at  Deer  Lodge 
and  then  at  Butte.  In  May,  1884,  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Larabie  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Don- 
nell in  their  Montana  business,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Clark  and  his  brother,  James  Ross  Clark, 
came  into  full  ownership  of  the  Butte  bank,  and 
the  banking  house  of  W.  A.  Clark  Sf  Brother  at 
Butte  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  west. 

No  other  individual  has  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  operation  of  vast  mills  and  smelters 
for  the  profitable  treatment  of  ores,  and  nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  Treasure  state  than  these  large 
industries.  The  quartz  prospects  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Butte  first  received  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Qark.  In  1872  he  purchased  the  Original,  Colusa, 
Mountain  Chief,  Gambetta  and  others.  Nearly  all 
of  these  mines  proved  to  be  of  immense  richness. 
A  marked  characteristic  in  the  career  of  Senator 
Clark  is  that  he  never  enters  upon  a  project  un- 
supported by  the  fullest  information.  This  strong 
trait  in  his  character  he  exhibited  in  his  early 
mining  operations,  for  the  winter  of  1872-3  he 
passed  at  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines, 
taking  a  course  in  practical  assaying  and  analysis, 
with  a  general  outline  of  mineralogy.  The  knowl- 
edge here  gained  has  served  him  well  in  his  min- 
ing, milling  and  smelting  operations.  By  means 
of  the  financial  aid  furnished  by  Mr.  Clark,  the 
first  stamp  mill  of  Butte,  "Old  Dexter,"  was 
completed  in  1876.  He  organized  the  company 
that  erected  the  first  smelter  in  that  city,  the  Colo- 
rado and  Montana  Smelting  Company,  still  one 
of  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  Copper  city.  The 
Moulton  Mining  Company  followed,  organized  in 
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]S8o;  then  the  erection  of  the  mill  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mine.  iVt  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
dollars  a  complete  dry-crushing  and  chloridizing 
forty-stamp-mill  was  built;  a  three-compartment 
shaft  800  feet  was  sunk  and  a  modern  pumping 
and  hoisting  works  provided  and  the  property 
thoroughly  exploited.  Ever  since  this  mine  has 
been  in  successful  operation,  and  even  through 
the  dark  days  of  panic  and  depression,  the 
stamps  of  the  old  Moulton  never  ceased  to 
drop  until  the  great  drop  in.  the  value  of  silver 
occurred.  Of  this  historic  company  William 
A.  Clark  is  the  president,  and  his  brother, 
Joseph  K.  Clark,  the  manager.  Senator  Clark 
and  his  son,  Chas.  Walker  Clark,  own  the 
Butte  reduction  works  and  the  Colusa- Parrott 
Mining  &  Smelting  Company  and  several 
other  copper  and  silver  mines  in  connection  with 
the  Butte  district.  Mr.  Clark  has  large  individual 
holdings  in  other  mines  in  Butte,  many  of  which 
are  in  successful  operation,  affording  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  men.  Perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  present  holdings  are  in  Arizona.  He 
is  practically  the  sole  owner  of  the  United  Verde 
Copper  Company's  property  in  Arizona,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  mining  world.  This  mine  is 
supplemented  by  immense  modern  smelting  and  re- 
tining  plants,  electric  and  water  plants,  and  the  out- 
]nit  of  copper  is  only  limited  by  the  world's  de- 
mand. The  United  \'erde  &  Pacific  Railway,  con- 
necting this  mine  with  the  Santa  Fe  system,  is  a 
marvel  of  engineering  skill,  and  for  its  length, 
twenty-six  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in 
the  west. 

Mr.  Clark  now  holds  monetary  and  industrial 
interests  across  the  entire  continent  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  he  has  large  min- 
ing interests,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, in  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Xew  Mexico  and  Maine.  They  comprise  gold, 
copper,  silver,  lead  and  coal  mines,  and  a  large 
.sione  quarry  at  North  Jay,  Me.  He  owns  and 
controls  a  numl)cr  of  newspapers  in  Montana  and 
Utah,  including  the  "Butte  Miner,"  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  newspapers  of  the  north- 
west ;  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  of  Great  Falls, 
.Mont.,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  of  Salt  Lake 
Citv,  and  interests  in  many  other  journals  and 
periodicals.  In  California  he  has  an  immense 
>ugar  i)lantation  and  one  of  the  largest  factories 
in  the  west,  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
l.cis  Alamitos  Sugar  Company.     At  Elizabethport, 


N.  J.,  he  has  an  immense  plant,  the  W.  A.  Clark 
Wire  Works,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  he  owns  and  operates  the  Henry  Bonnard 
Bronze  Company,  which  is  probably  the  largest 
bronze  house  in  the  United  States.  He  owns  large 
real  estate  interests  in  Montana,  New  York  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  New  York  he  is 
building  a  handsome  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
which  will  probably  be  equal  to  any  building  in 
America,  and  which  will  contain  one  of  the  largest 
private  art  galleries  in  the  world.  This  mansion 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  about 
1904.  His  latest  business  venture  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  San  Pedro  Harbor 
on  the  Pacific  coast  via  Los  Angeles  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  known  as  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  a  goodly  portion  of  which 
ib  already  constructed,  and  it  will  be  fully  oper- 
ated within  the  next  two  years.  The  length  of  this 
road  and  branches  will  aggregate  about  1,100 
miles.  He  also  owns  almost  numberless  amounts 
of  stocks,  bonds  and  securities  of  many  of  the 
large  eastern  railroads  and  other  financial  enter- 
prises. In  the  municipal  improvements  of  Butte 
Senator  Clark  has  always  manifested  the  liveliest 
interest,  for  he  is  public-spirited  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  first  water  system  and  the  first  elec- 
tric lighting  plant  of  Butte  were  established  by 
him.  He  is  the  principal  owner  and  president 
of  the  electric  railways  of  Butte,  and  is  other- 
wise largely  interested  in  local  and  state  indus- 
trial enterprises. 

But  the  business  side  of  Senator  Clark's  char- 
acter, remarkable  as  it  is,  does  not  show  the  full 
measure  of  the  man.  There  is  no  one  in  the  state 
with  a  higher,  broader  sense  of  public  duty.  While 
one  of  the  busiest  men,  with  his  hand  always  on 
the  helm  and  in  touch  with  the  details  of  his  vast 
enterprises,  he  still  finds  time  to  respond  to  every 
call  of  public  duty,  either  of  his  party,  his  home 
city,  or  his  state  or  country.  The  services  he  has 
rendered  each  may  be  called  invaluable.  Through- 
out his  life,  by  intense  application,  study 
and  careful  observation  he  has  prepared  himself 
to  fulfill  the  highest  functions  of  citizenship  and  his 
services  are  fully  appreciated.  Gov.  Potts  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Clark  state  orator  to  represent  Mon- 
tana at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  the  brilliant  oration  that  he  there  delivered 
did  much  to  attract  attention  to  the  resources  of 
the  territory.     In  1877  he  was  elected  grand  mas- 
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ter  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge  of  Montana.  lie 
was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Gov. 
Potts  for  troops  to  repel  the  Nez  Perces  invasion 
of  1877.  Receiving  the  commission  of  major, 
he  led  the  Butte  battalion  to  the  front  against 
that  wiliest  of  Indian  warriors,  Chief  Joseph.  To 
the  first  constitutional  convention,  1884,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  Silver  Bow  county,  was 
made  its  president  and  there  won  laurels  as  a  pre- 
siding officer  and  master  of  parliamentary 
law.  To  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Ex- 
position at  New  Orleans  President  Arthur  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Clark  as  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  there  he  passed  several  months,  devoting  his 
time  exclusively  to  furthering  the  interests  of 
Montana. 

Senator  Clark  is  a  Democrat.  In  1888  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  that  party  for  delegate 
t(j  congress,  made  a  most  brilliant  canvass,  but 
was  defeated  by  treachery  within  the  party  lines. 
At  the  time  of  the  second  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1889,  when  the  state  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  as  its  president  rendered  effective  ser- 
vice of  an  entirely  non-partisan  character.  To 
Mr.  Clark's  senatorial  aspirations  national  inter- 
est attaches.  Upon  the  first  legislative  assembly, 
convened  in  Helena  in  January,  1890,  devolved 
the  duty  of  selecting  two  United  States  senators. 
Political  misunderstanding  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  two  sets  of  senators,  following  the  or- 
ganization of  two  houses  of  representatives.  The 
Democrats  elected  William  A.  Clark  and  Martin 
Macginnis,  the  Republicans  W.  F.  Sanders  and 
T.  C.  Power.  Mr.  Clark  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  his  party  in  caucus  and  in  the  joint  session. 
All  four  presented  their  claims  to  the  United 
States  senate,  but  that  body  recognized  Messrs. 
Sanders  and  Powers  to  be  elected  as  the  Montana 
members  of  their  body.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  Mr.  Clark  then  received  from  his 
party  in  the  state  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift, 
and  he  is  as  proud  of  it  to  this  day  as  if  he  had 
enjoyed  the  full  honors  of  what  he  regards  as  a 
just  and  legal  election.  In  1893  occurred  Mr. 
Clark's  second  contest  for  the  senatorship.  The 
legislature  convened  in  Helena  to  elect  a  successor 
to  Col.  Sanders.  The  three  Populist  members 
held  the  balance  of  i)ower.  Again  the  caucus 
nomination  was  given  to  Mr.  Clark,  but  a  contin- 
gent of  Democrats  refused  to  either  participate  in 
the  caucus  or  abide  In-  it.     During  the  entire  ses- 


sion of  sixty  days  the  contest  was  protracted, 
and  at  the  last  joint  session  the  gavel  fell  with 
no  election.  During  several  ballots  Mr.  Clark 
came  within  two  votes  of  an  election,  on  the 
last  ballot  receiving  the  support  of  one  Populist 
and  several  Republicans  in  addition  to  the  twenty- 
six  Democrats  who  stood  faithful.  In  1892  Mr. 
Clark  headed  the  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
National  convention  at  Chicago.  During  the 
legislative  session  of  1898  Mr.  Clark  was  again 
a  candidate  for  the  senate  and  was  again  elected. 
On  his  application  for  permission  to  take  his  seat 
partisan  politics  again  intervened,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  senate  the 
question  was  held  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Clark  resigned  his  senatorship  and  was  thereupon 
appointed  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Spriggs  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, but  never  presented  himself  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  This  term,  however,  could  con- 
tinue only  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1 901,  when  for  the  third  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  position  he  had  so  honorably  sought. 
Thus  Senator  Clark  has  been  highly  honored  by 
his  party  in  Montana.  But  no  man  has  more  justly 
deserved  such  recognition.  Amid  the  cares  and 
complexities  of  business  his  ear  has  ever  been  at- 
tentive to  the  calls  of  duty. 

While  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  party,  he  has 
been  no  less  so  to  his  friends.  The  city  of  Hel- 
ena is  indebted  to  him  for  the  location  of  the 
state  capital  at  that  city.  In  1894  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  state  government  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. There  had  been  a  contest  for  the  location 
of  the  capital  in  1892  which  had  resulted  in  leav- 
ing Helena  and  Anaconda  as  the  sole  contest- 
ants. Temporarily  Helena  was  the  capital  city, 
but  the  choice  of  the  powerful  Anaconda  Com- 
pany was  Anaconda,  and  everything  looked  favor- 
able to  the  location  of  the  capital  at  that  city. 
The  Helena  people  were  without  leadership  and 
their  forces  without  organization.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  resi- 
dence of  Senator  Clark  was  in  sight  of  the  Ana- 
conda mines,  and  there  were  large  inducements 
for  him  to  throw  his  influence  in  favor  of  Ana- 
conda. But  the  situation  appealed  strongly  to 
his  love  of  justice.  He  cast  aside  personal  and 
political  ambition  and  threw  the  weight  of  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Helena.  Through  the  col- 
unms  of  the  Butte  Miner  he  made  his  position 
known,  and  from  that  day  he  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Helena  forces.    He  eloquently  urged 
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her  claims  upon  the  stump.  He  contributed  liber- 
ally to  the  campaign  fund,  becoming  the  invinci- 
ble chartipion  of  Helena  in  the  fray.  The  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  state  and  when  the  victory  was 
won  for  Helena  a  spontaneous  and  wild  ovation 
was  tendered  to  the  man  whose  successful  efforts 
had  made  the  victory  possible.  By  thousands  the 
people  gathered  at  Helena  to  do  him  honor.  They 
bore  him  on  their  shoulders,  then  placed  him  in 
a  carriage,  and,  detaching  the  horses,  the  surging 
populace  drew  him  in  triumph  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  city  on  which  he  had  conferred 
so  great  a  benefit.  From  that  eventful  local  strug- 
gle it  may  safely  be  said  that  William  A.  Clark 
has  easily  ranked  as  the  first  citizen  of  Montana 
and  as  one  of  the  commanding  figures  of  the  west. 
In  March,  1869,  Senator  Clark  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Kate  L.  Stauffer,  a  highly  ac- 
complished lady  of  Connellsville,  Pa.  The  couple 
left  on  their  wedding  day  for  their  future  home 
in  the  Rocky  mountains.  Their  first  location  was 
at  Helena,  and  there  their  fir.st  child,  Mary  C, 
was  born  in"  January,  1870.  In  Deer  Lodge,  to 
which  place  they  had  removed,  their  other  chil- 
dren were  born,  with  the  exception  of  their  young- 
est child,  Francis  Paul,  who  was  born  in  Paris. 
They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Jessie  (twin 
sister  of  Katherine  L.,  now  living),  died  in  Deer 
Lodge  in  April,  1888,  aged  three  years.  The 
eldest,  Mary  C,  was  happily  married  in  April, 
1891,  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Culver,  a  successful  physician 
of  New  York  city.  In  that  great  metropolis  Mrs. 
Culver  is  mistress  of  a  beautiful  home,  where 
she  dispenses  a  generous  hospitality.  Their  eldest 
son,  Charles  Walker,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. To  the  regular  academic  course  he  has  sup- 
plemented a  degree  in  mineralogy,  thus  fitting 
liimself  for  a  successful  career  in  the  mining  world. 
He  married  Miss  Katherine  Roberts,  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  resides  in  Butte,  where  he  has  erected 
a  magnificent  home.  Katherine  L.  was  married 
to  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Morris,  an  able  physician  of 
New  York  city,  in  Alay,  1900.  William  A.,.  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  now 
a  resident  of  Butte,  is  engaged  in  legal  practice. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mabel  Foster,  of  Butte, 
in  June,  1901.  Francis  Paul,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  while  attending  a  preparatory  school  at 
Andover,  Mass,,  was  taken  with  erysipelas  and 
died  after  a  few  days  illness.  The  broadening 
influence  of  foreign  travel  Senator  Clark  has  freely 


accorded  his  family.  They  resided  in  Paris  for 
three  years,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  passed  two  years  in  Dres- 
den, Germany,  where  they  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  German.  During  these  years  Senator  Clark 
spent  his  winters  in  Europe,  and  with  his  family 
traveled  extensively  through  Europe  and  portions 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Aside  from  their  beautiful 
home  in  Europe,  the  family  has  maintained  a  resi- 
dence in  New  York  city,  where  a  portion  of  each 
\ear  is  passed.  But  the  happiest  home  canot 
bar  the  way  to  the  visitation  of  death.  On  Octo- 
ber 19,  1893,  Mr.  Clark  met  with  the  greatest 
loss  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  family  residence  in  New  York,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  illness.  A  fitting  helpmate  was  she 
to  her  active  and  ambitious  husband ;  of  rare  intel- 
ligence and  refinement,  her  death  was  sincerely 
mourned  by  many  Montana  friends. 

Senator  Clark  is  still  making  history.  Although 
the  rounding  out  of  his  high  personal  character  is 
complete,  he  is  evidently  destined  to  play  no  un- 
important part  in  national  affairs.  That  he  is 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  brave, 
determined  and  energetic  men  of  the  great  west 
will  be  readily  admitted.  As  a  good  citizen,  patri- 
otic and  broad-minded.  Senator  Clark  numbers 
thousands  of  warm  personal  friends  in  all  parties 
and  of  all  creeds.  With  many  of  them  he  has 
mingled  as  a  pioneer  and  shared  the  hardships 
and  the  pleasures  of  early  territorial  days.  To 
many  he  has  given  a  helping  hand  and  a  cheering 
word  of  encouragement,  and  often  liberal  assist- 
ance. And  today  Senator  Clark  is  proud  of  his 
state,  proud  of  her  manly,  loyal  men,  of  his  home 
city,  and  the  sturdy  Montanians  with  whom  he  has 
for  so  many  years  worked  hand  in  hand  in  the 
building  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  openini^ 
of  the  state  campaign  in  1900  it  was  at  once  seen 
tJiat  Mr.  Clark  was  the  principal  political  issue. 
Certain  heavy  and  well  known  corporations  threw 
large  sums  of  money  into  the  state  ostensibly  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  state  ticket,  but  really 
in  antagonism  to  Mr.  Clark's  senatorial  aspira- 
tions. Newspapers  were  established  and  others 
purchased,  enlarged  and  improved.  In  the  equip- 
ping of  these  expensive  plants  and  for  their  edi- 
torial conduction  immense  sums  were  expended 
while  an  extensive  art  plant  was  established  and 
conducted  in  Butte  apparently  for  the  sole  pur- 
]jose  of  supplying  political  caricature  directed 
against  him.     His  personality  was  the  target  for 
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every  possible  force  of  his  antagonists,  but  then 
the  result  of  the  election  was  a  sweeping  Demo- 
cratic victory,  a  most  flattering  vindication  of 
Mr.  Clark  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the 
United  States  senate  following  his  election  to 
that  body  in  1898.  The  election  of  Mr.  Clark 
was  practically  settled  on  the  night  of  November 
6,  1900,  when  the  votes  were  counted  through- 
out the  state.  On  January  7,  1901,  the  Mon- 
tana legislature  assembled.  Until  the  isth,  at 
which  time  the  first  formal  ballot  was  taken,  each 
house  voting  separately,  the  senatorial  question 
was  the  absorbing  topic.  On  January  15th,  at 
noon,  the  first  ballot  was  taken.  The  result  showed 
a  clear  majority  of  two  for  Senator  Clark  after 
the  distribution  of  a  number  of  complimentary 
ballots  to  other  parties.  The  legislature  then  ad- 
journed. On  the  next  ballot,  at  noon,  January 
1 6th,  Senator  Clark  received  the  solid  vote  of 
his  party,  fifty-seven  to  thirty-six,  in  both  houses 
for  the  long  term  (being  seven  more  than  were 
necessary  for  election),  to  succeed  Senator  Thomas 
H.  Carter.  This  was  as  complete  a  vindication  as 
was  ever  accorded  anywhere  to  any  man,  and  a 
vindication  of  which  Senator  Clark  is  very  proud. 
He  entered  upon  his  official  duties  as  a  national 
senator  March  4,  1901,  and,  by  his  democratic 
and  affable  manner  and  his  familiarity  with  state 
and  national  issues,  and  his  ability  as  an  orator, 
he  has  added  to  his  already  enviable  position  as 
one  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Clark  is  still  in  the  prime  of  Hfe, 
enjoys  excellent  health  and  has,  no  doubt,  many 
years  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  store  for  him. 


PHILIP  W.  KORELL,  a  progressive  ranchman 
of  Fergus  county,  owner  of  the  ranch  which 
always  produces  the  largest  crop  of  alfalfa  hay 
in  the  county,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  which  he 
applies  both  brain  and  brawn  in  good  measure, 
is  a  native  of  King's  county,  on  Long  Island, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born  May 
28,  1857.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Catharine 
Korell,  the  former  a  native  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
and  the  latter  of  Lorraine,  a  part  of  France  when 
she  was  born,  but  now  belonging  to  Germany. 
Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  Napoleon's  army,  and 
followed  that  great  commander  through  many 
hard  campaigns.  He  saw  the  eagles  of  the  empire 
soar   in   triumph   at    Austerlitz   and   Wagram   and 


Borodino,  cower  in  fear  on  the  terrible  retreat 
from  Moscow,  and  go  down  in  shame  and  ever- 
lasting defeat  at  Leipsic  and  the  crowning  disaster 
at  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Korell's  parents  emigrated  to  America  in 
their  early  life  and  located  in  New  York,  where 
the  father  rose  to  comfortable  circumstances  as  a 
baker.  He  died  in  1900,  leaving  four  children, 
of  whom  Philip  is  the  oldest.  He  received  a  good 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place 
and  at  Albany  high  school,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated after  a  thorough  course  of  instruction.  He 
then  studied  law  for  two  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  B.  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Albany.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  took  charge  of  the  books  of  the 
firm  of  Sanford  &  Pratt,  of  Albany,  and  remained 
in  their  employ  four  years.  In  1877  he  came  to 
Fort  Benton  on  the  steamer  Rosebud.  He  was 
employed  as  cook  on  boats  on  the  Missouri  river 
for  three  years  and  then  in  1880  located  at  his  pres- 
ent home,  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Utica. 
The  ranch  comprises  1,160  acres,  about  150  of 
which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  pro- 
duce abundantly  whatever  is  committed  to  their 
fruitfulness.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  range  freely 
over  its  wide  expanse,  but  sheep  are  the  staple 
product.  These  are. raised  in  great  numbers  and 
of  superior  quality,  both  their  flesh  and  fleece  hav- 
ing a  high  rank  in  the  markets. 

Mr.  Korell  was  married  December  13,  1881, 
to  Miss  Anna  M.  Blair,  only  child  of  Gen.  and 
DoUie  Blair,  of  Kentucky.  Her  father,  a  general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  in  one  of  the 
terrible  battles  of  the  Civil  war.  Her  mother  died 
in  August,  1899.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Korell  were 
born  four  children — Katharine,  Louisa,  Carl  and 
Breathitt.  All  are  living,  but  their  mother  died 
November  10,  1896. 

In  politics  Mr.  Korell  is  an  ardent  Republican ; 
and  in  fraternal  relations  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


pHRISTOPHER  KUKOLIAS,  one  of  the  Cuer- 
vo getic  and  prosperous  farmers  of  Cascade 
county,  residing  near  Eden,  first  came  to  Montana 
in  1887.  He  was  born  at  Kalling  Kou,  Germany, 
February  20,  1849,  the  son  of  Christopher  and 
Henrietta  Kukolias,  the  father  being  a  native  of 
Kokaman,  and  the  mother  of  Kalling  Kou.  The 
father    was    a    farmer,    dying    at    Bismarck,    Ger- 
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many,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  the  mother  died 
at  Rose,  aged  fifty.  Mr.  Kukolias  was  reared  in 
Kalling  Kou,  and  in  his  childhood  attended  the 
pubHc  schools,  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  he  was  set  to  diligent  labor  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1869, 
he  began  learning  carpetmaking,  which  business 
he  followed  quite  successfully  for  some  years. 

Air.  Kukolias  came  to  the  United  States  in  1887, 
and  from  New  York  he  came  at  once  to  Winne- 
bago, Mont.,  and  his  first  employment  in  the 
territory  was  building  snowsheds  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway.  From  1888  to  1890  he  manu- 
factured carpets  at  Great  Falls.  He  also  worked 
in  the  smelter.  In  1890  he  took  up  a  pre-emption 
claim  of  160  acres  of  land,  and  began  to  raise  stock, 
commencing  with  thirty-five  head  of  cattle.  Twen- 
ty-five acres  of  this  land  he  cultivated  and  in  1895 
he  supplemented  his  property  by  a  homestead  claim 
of  t6o  acres.  He  now  has  320  acres,  on  which  he 
raises  bountiful  crops  and  fine  stock,  and  is  in  pros- 
perous circumstances.  In  1869,  before  coming 
to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kukolias  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  Haguer,  daughter  of  Gottlieb  and  Alary 
(Clay)  Haguer,  of  De  Julan,  Germany.  They  were 
natives  of  De  Julan.  The  father  died  at  that  place 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  the  mother  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six. 


WILLIAAI  LAHERTY.— Among  the  pioneer 
citizens  of  the  state  there  are  none  who  merit 
representation  in  this  work  more  assuredly  than  do 
Air.  Laherty  and  his  estimable  wife.  Air.  Laherty 
is  a  native  of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  born  on 
April  II,  1823,  the  son  of  William  and  Alice  (Cos- 
tello)  Laherty.  natives  of  Tipperary,  who  passed 
their  lives  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  the  father 
was  a  farmer.  William  Laherty  received  a  limited 
educational  training  in  die  national  schools  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  early  learned  to  depend  upon  his  own 
resources.  .-Vt  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  started 
for  America,  landing  in  New  York  in  1838,  after 
having  suffered  disastrous  shipwreck  off  the  Ber- 
muda Islands.  From  New  York  city  he  made  his 
way  to  Lawrence,  Alass..  where  he  remained  six 
months,  then  located  in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  there 
learned  the  trade  of  ship  carpenter,  and  followed 
this  vocation  for  some  time,  after  which  he  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  and  was  employed  in  lumbering  for 
three  vears.  after  which  he  went  to  Chicago,  then 


scarcely  more  than  a  straggling  village,  and  as- 
sisted in  erecting  some  of  the  first  grain  elevators 
of  the  west.  He  was  ever  ready  to  take  up  any 
honest  occupation  and  to  accommodate  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  his  aim  was  a  definite  one,  that 
of  making  a  home  for  himself.  Thus  his  ultimate 
aim  was  never  obscure,  though  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  the  desired  goal  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route. 

Finally  Air.  Laherty  became  identified  with  rail- 
roading, and  as  a  carpenter  aided  in  the  erection 
of  the  first  railroad  station  between  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  on  both  the  Michigan  Southern  and  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroads,  which  were  practically 
the  first  to  enter  Chicago.  His  next  business  ven- 
ture was  radically  different,  for  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  AIo.,  and  found  occupation  on  steamboats 
plying  on  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers  and  also  running  to  ports  on  the  lower 
Alississippi,  including  New  Orleans.  In  1862  Mr. 
Laherty  made  the  long  and  hazardous  trip  across 
the  plains  with  ox  teams,  his  first  stopping  place 
being  at  Fort  Bridger,  Wyo.,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  mercantile  establishment  of  Judge 
Carter.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Montana,  attracted  hither  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Alder  gulch,  where  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  mining  for  two  years,  then,  in  1865,  re- 
moving to  Blackfoot  City,  at  that  time  in  Deer 
Lodge  county  and  a  flourishing  mining  camp.  In 
the  fall  of  1866  he  took  his  family  to  Bitter  Rpot 
valley,  to  afford  the  children  the  educational  facil- 
ities there  provided,  the  scholastic  institutions  on 
the  frontier  being  few  and  far  between,  with  facil- 
ities of  most  primitive  order.  In  the  following 
spring  he  returned  to  Blackfoot  City,  and  until 
1867  was  engaged  in  business  at  Carpenter  bar,  in 
which  locality  he  made  his  home.  In  1867  also  he 
removed  across  the  range  to  Lincoln  gulch,  and 
thence  in  1869  to  Vestal,  near  Alarysville.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  in  that  vicinity  until  1881,  when 
he  took  up  his  location  on,  his  present  ranch  in  the 
Nevada  valley,  three  miles  east  of  Helmville.  Powell 
county,  which  is  his  postoffice  address.  Here  he 
has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  diversified  farm- 
ing and  to  the  raising  of  livestock,  and  he  has 
realized  his  ambition  and  established  an  attractive 
and  valuable  home,  from  which  an  assured  income 
has  been  derived  during  all  the  lonsf  intervening 
years.  Air.  Laherty  accumulated  additional  tracts 
of  land  from  time  to  time,  and  after  giving  much 
of  it  to  his  children,  he  still  retains  a  fine  farm  of 
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260  acres,  well  improved  and  under  effective  culti- 
vation. 

No  man  in  the  community  is  held  in  higher  es- 
teem, and,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
is  hale  and  hearty,  remarkably  active  and  energetic, 
and  counts  himself  able  to  compete  in  the  work  of 
the  ranch  with  many  of  the  "j'oung  fellows."  His 
wide  and  varied  experiences  make  Mr.  Laherty  a 
most  interesting  conversationalist  and  raconteur, 
and  both  he  and  his  estimable  wife  relate  many  in- 
teresting tales  of  the  pioneer  epoch.  He  has  never 
been  identified  with  mining  since  leaving  Alder  gulch 
and  wherever  he  maintained  his  home  prior  to  lo- 
cating on  his  present  ranch  he  raised  cattle,  con- 
ducted meat  markets,  and  was  identified  with  other 
enterprises.  In  politics  Mr.  Laherty  gives  his  sup- 
port to  the  Democratic  party,  but  has  never  sought 
otifice.  In  1864,  at  Alder  gulch,  Mr.  Laherty  was 
united  in  marrias^e  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Coghlin,  nee 
Maher,  the  widow  of  David  Coghlin,  one  of  the 
pioneer  miners  of  Colorado.  She  was  born  in  Coun- 
ty Clare,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1846,  practically  alone,  save  the  companionship 
of  a  few  of  her  old  neighbors.  She  encountered 
shipwreck  on  the  voyage,  as  did  also  Mr.  Laherty 
at  the  time  of  his  emigration  to  America.  Her  par- 
ents passed  their  lives  in  Ireland,  but  she  had  de- 
termined to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world,  and 
her  self-reliance  and  sterling  character  gained  her 
uniform  respect  and  confidence  in  the  strange  land 
and  among  strangers.  She  first  located  in  Quebec. 
Canada,  and  was  later  a  resident  of  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  finally  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where 
was  celebrated  her  marriage  to  David  Coghlin,  with 
whom  she  crossed  the  plains  to  Colorado  in  i860. 
His  death  there  occurred  soon  afterward,  and  in 
1863  she  came  to  Alder  gulch,  Mont.,  where  she 
married  Mr.  Laherty.  By  her  first  marriage  Mrs. 
Laherty  is  the  mother  of  four  children,  Maurice. 
Cornelius,  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Thomas  McCormick, 
and  David.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laherty  are  Kate  A.,  wife  of  James  W.  Geary,  Wil- 
liam C,  Edward  J.  and  James  P. 


GEORGE  LAMBERT,  postmaster  of  Winston, 
Broadwater  county,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  enterprising  merchants  of  that 
city.  He  was  born  in  Bethnel  Green,  E.  C,  Lon- 
don, England,  on  November  20,  1850,  the  son  of 
George  and  Betsey  (Bennett)   Lambert,  natives  of 


Suffolk.  They  were  married  at  Ipswich  and  made 
their  home  in  London,  where  Mr.  Lambert  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  tobacco  trade.  He  died 
in  London  in  1854  and  his  wife  in  1890.  Their 
children  were  Elizabeth,  Rosetta,  Alice,  Betsey, 
George  and  James.  Both  the  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Lambert,  and  the  maternal  grandfather, 
George  Bennett,  were  natives  of  Bramford,  County 
Suffolk,  where  the  families  had  been  residents  and 
farmers  for  many  generations.  George  Lambert, 
Sr.,  the  father  of  the  Winston  merchant,  was  one 
of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

George  Lambert,  now  of  Winston,  after  attend- 
ance at  the  parochial  schools,  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  July,  1867.  He  served  in  England 
until  1872,  when  he  came  to  HaHfax,  N.  S.,  with 
his  regiment,  continuing  with  it  until  1873,  and 
at  the  exercises  contingent  on  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Dufferin  Mr.  Lambert  as  a  bombadier  fired  the 
salute  from  Georges  Island.  He  left  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  1873,  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge during  the  Queen's  jubilee.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Maine  until  the  spring  of 
1 881.  Mr.  Lambert  removed  from  Maine  in  188 1 
reaching  Beaver  creek,  Mont.,  in  April.  He  has 
resided  at  Winston  from  that  time,  and  has  been 
very  successful,  financially  and  socially.  At  first  he 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business  and  merchandising, 
but  of  recent  years  he  has  confined  his  attention 
to  commercial  pursuits. 

Mr.  Lambert  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  is  an  influential  worker  in  its 
ranks.  In  1886  he  was  elected  county  commis- 
sioner of  Jefferson  count)  and  was  re-elected  in 
1888.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  during  the 
important  period  of  the  construction  of  the  court 
house  at  Boulder.  In  1892  he  was  elected  justice' 
of  the  peace,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  by  the  legislative  assembly  on  the  or- 
ganization of  Broadwater  county.  For  a  number 
of  terms  he  served  as  school  trustee  and  holds 
the  commission  of  postmaster  of  Winston,  and  tV.e 
duties  of  the  office,  like  all  others  he  has  held,  are 
discharged  with  fidelity  and  popular  satisfaction. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  United  Worlanen 
and  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow  since  1873,  joining  the 
order  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 

On  August  29,  1879,  Mr.  Lambert  married  Miss 
Celinda  Bennett,  of  Waldo,  ]\Iaine,  the  daughter 
of  George  and  Mary  (Mitchell)  Bennett,  who  had 
left  Ohio  and  settled  in  Maine.  The  maternal 
grandfather,  John   Mitchell,  had  come  from  Eng- 
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land  to  the  United  States,  and  in  Ohio  married  a 
lady  named  Sawyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  have 
had  three  children,  two  of  them  having  died  -in 
infancy.     Minnie  Maude  is  the  sole  survivor. 


lOHN  MARTIN  SMITH,  of  Martinsdale, 
J  Mont.,  is  a  native  of  Fairfield  county,  Tuscar- 
awas county,  Ohio,  having  been  born  in  that  place 
October  6,  1833.  He  is  a  son  of  Valentine  and  Fan- 
nie (Phillips)  Smith,  the  former  a  native  of  West- 
moreland county,  and  the  latter  of  Pottsville,  Pa. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  comes  of  a  long  lived 
race,  his  paternal  grandfather  having  been  born 
of  English  parentage,  who  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  territory  which  is  now  Pennsylvania,  prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  war. 

James  Smith,  the  grandfather,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Heninger,  against  the  wish  of  his  par- 
ents, and  in  consequence  was  disinherited,  there- 
fore when  a  young  man  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  died  in  early  life  leaving  a  wife  and 
two  sons,  Valentine  and  John,  the  former  of  whom 
is  the  father  of  our  subject.  John  Heininger,  the 
maternal  grandfather,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  He  was  a 
man  large  in  stature  and  of  robust  make-up,  and  fol- 
lowed the  vocation  of  farming  and  blacksmithing 
until  eighty  years  of  age.  He  died  in  his  ninety- 
ninth  year,  while  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  109. 

N'alentine  Smith,  the  subject's  father,  was  but  a 
child  of  three  years  when  his  father  died,  and  was 
reared  to  manhood  by  Col.  Halferty,  of  Westmore- 
land county.  Pa.,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
sixteen  years  of  age.  At  this  early  age  Mr.  Smith 
started  in  life  empty  handed,  and  worked  for  a 
time  in  coal  mines,  later  emigrated  to  Ohio,  where 
he  continued  coal  mining  and  for  a  time  worked  on 
packet  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans.  While  living  in 
southeastern  Ohio  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
Phillips,  who  proved  to  be  a  valuable  helpmeet 
tlirough  life.  They  became  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  of  whom  four  sons  and  three  daughters 
grew  to  man  and  womanhood,  namely,  James  P., 
John  M.,  Eva,  Armina  M.,  William  A.,  Andrew  A. 
and  Fannie.  In  the  year  1840  Mr.  Smith  removed 
to  Williams  county,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  woods, 
and  here  lived  the  life  of  a  pioneer,  and  reared  his 
family.  He  improved  a  forty-acre  farm  from  the 
forest,  and  was  for  years  a  local  minister  in  the 


United  Brethren  church.  His  death  occurred  in  1864 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  wife  and 
mother  continued  to  reside  on  the  homestead  famri 
until  her  death  in  1873,  aged  seventy  years.  She 
too  had  been  a  lifelong  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  was  well  and  most  favorably 
known  in  that  locality. 

John  M.  Smith  was  the  second  son  and  third  born 
of  the  family  of  nine  children,  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited facilities  for  schools  on  the  frontier  of  Ohio, 
he  received  a  meager  education.  He  remained 
at  home  with  his  parents  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  contributed  by  his  labor  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  and  in  addition  to  this  by  work- 
ing for  meager  wages  for  the  neighbors  and  cutting 
cord  wood  for  twenty-five  cents  per  cord,  he  paid 
for  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  that  of  his 
father,  which  was  heavily  timbered  and  with  his 
own  hands  at  odd  times,  chopped  and  cleared  the 
entire  tract,  and  presented  it  to  his  father. 

In  the  year  1854  desiring  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  west,  Mr.  Smith  took  passage  by  steamer  to 
Panama,  thence  to  California.  Here  he  engaged 
in  mining  until  i860  with  varying  success,  when 
he  went  with  the  rush  to  Virginia  City,  Colo.,  and 
here  prospected  during  that  year  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gold  Hill,  or  the  famous  Comstock  mine.  While 
in  this  vicinity  the  Ute  Indian  war  took  place 
which  made  frontier  life  very  dangerous.  Return- 
ing to  California,  he  remained  until  1863,  when 
he  went  to  Portland,  Ore.,  thence  to  -the  Dalles, 
and  from  there  he  with  several  associates  with 
pack  animals  went  to  the  territory  of  Idaho,  lo- 
cating at  Placerville,  where  he  continued  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  mining.  The  following  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival,  he  witnessed  a  gambler,  known 
as  Snap  and  Ante,  kill  a  man  with  a  pick  handle, 
and  about  one  hour  and  a  half  later  Mr.  Duncan, 
an  auctioneer,  had  the  murdered  man's  goods  up 
and  sold  at  auction  to  pay  funeral  expenses.  In 
the  year  1864  he  joined  the  stampede  up  Snake 
river  and  across  the  lava  bed  into  Camas  creek 
country,  and  here  for  the  first  time  saw  a  mirage. 
At  the  latter  place,  he  and  his  party  met  the  out- 
laws, Fred  Patterson,  Joe  Peters  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  several  of  whom  afterwards  met  tragic 
deaths.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  came  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Montana,  locating  in  Last  Chance  gulch, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  until  fall,  when  he 
went  into  the  Gallatin  valley  and  run  a  threshing 
machine,  which  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
custom  threshing.     They  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
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twenty-five  cents'  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  twenty 
cents  for  oats.  During  that  fall  he  threshed  the 
crop  of  Hon.  David  E.  Folsom,  who  lived  on 
Willow  creek,  and  now  a  prominent  citizen  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  The  year  following  M.v. 
Smith  farmed  a  ranch  in  Gallatin  valley,  but  the 
grasshoppers  harvested  the  crop,  and  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  at  intervals,  he  carried  on  placer 
mining  in  Thompson's  gulch.  During  the  winter 
of  1871-72  he  helped  to  build  the  first  cabin  on 
the  Musselshell  river  near  where  the  town  of 
Martinsdale  now  stands.  In  1873  he  located  a 
ranch  and  built  a  residence  on  the  Musselshell, 
about  four  miles  southwest  from  Martinsdale, 
which  has  been  his  home  ever  since.  At  that  time 
in  partnership  with  his  brother  William  A.  Smith, 
purchased  100  head  of  stock  cattle  in  Idaho 
and  drove  them  into  the  Musselshell  valley  with  a 
view  of  engaging  in  the  cattle  business.  Two  years 
later  the  Smith  brothers  in  company  with  Mr. 
McDonald,  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  Bros. 
&  McDonald,  purchased  900  ewes  of  John  Haley, 
of  Boise  City,  Idaho,  which  they  trailed  across 
the  country  into  the  Musselshell  valley.  The  part- 
ners did  their  own  herding  and  managed  their  busi- 
ness in  a  careful  and  economical  manner,  which 
proved  quite  a  success.  In  1877  the  firm  of  Smith 
Bros,  sold  their  cattle  at  $12.50  per  head  and  in 
company  with  Mr.  Grande,  firm  name  Smith  Bros. 
&  Grande,  purchased  2,000  stock  sheep  of  John 
Haley,  which  were  driven  across  the  country  by 
William  A.  Smith  and  this  copartnership  continued 
one  year,  when  the  firm  dissolved  and  divided 
their  stock  and  near  the  same  time  the  firm  of 
Smith  Bros.  &  McDonald  also  dissolved  and  divided 
their  stock,  after  which  the  firm  of  Smith  Brothers 
continued  in  business. 

On  February  12,  1897,  William  A.  Smith  passed 
away,  of  pneumonia,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Since  the  year  1864,  the  two  brothers  had  been  asso- 
ciated together  in  all  business  enterprises,  and  were 
much  devoted  to  one  another.  The  death  of  the 
younger  of  the  two  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  sur- 
viving brother.  William  A.  was  born  in  Williams 
county,  Ohio,  in  1843,  his  wife  being  Nannie 
(Hodges)  Smith,  since  deceased.  Three  children 
survive  them,  and  are  attending  school.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  William  A.  Smith,  his  interest 
in  the  firm  business  of  Smith  Brothers  was  ap- 
praised at  the  sum  of  $62,000,  and  two  years  later 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  purchased  the  same,  pay- 
ing therefor  the  sum  of  $85,000. 


Since  that  time,  the  business,  through  the  careful 
and  able  management  of  Mr.  Smith,  has  grown 
very  largely,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  heaviest  and 
most  prosperous  stockowners  in  the  state.  In  1902 
he  sheared  43,000  sheep,  and  raised  20,000  lambs. 
He  is  now  the  owner  of  25,000  acres  of  patented 
land,  and  holds  35,000  acres  in  addition  under 
contract,  besides  20,000  acres  which  he  holds  under 
lease  from  the  state  in  Park  and  Meagher  counties. 
An  older  brother  of  Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  James  P. 
Smith,  who  was  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Moulton,  Iowa,  passed  away  March  9,  1897,  aged 
sixty-nine  years. 

On  October  6,  1887,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Hofifman,  a  native  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Ohio.  To  them  one  child  was  born,  John 
Stanley  Smith,  who  is  a  very  promising  young  man. 

Politically,  Mr.  Smith  is  identified  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  and  is  a  Knight  Templar.  In  the  year 
1900,  Mr.  Smith  erected  a  beautiful  home  in  the 
city  of  Pasadena,  Gal.,  at  the  cost  of  over  $20,000, 
and  he  resides  there  with  his  family  during  the 
winter  season,  spending  his  summers  in  Montana, 
looking  after  the  management  of  his  varied  business 
interests. 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  worthy  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana and  has  well  earned  the  title  of  a  self-made 
man.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  successful .  business  men  of  the  state 
of  Montana.  By  his  integrity,  attention  to  business 
and  keen  ability,  he  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest 
stock  properties  of  the  state.  His  home  ranch,  situ- 
ated near  Martinsdale,  in  Meagher  county,  has 
the  proportions  of  a  small  village.  His  interests 
are  enormous,  and  extend  throughout  the  state. 


JOSEPH  LAVOIE,  one  of  the  pioneer  cattle- 
raisers  and  general  ranchers  residing  near  Kib- 
bey.  Cascade  county,  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
July  3,  1852.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Esther 
Lavoie,  residents  of  Montreal,  where  the  father 
was  engaged  in  the  grain  threshing  business,  meet- 
ing with  good  success.  He  passed  away  in  1886, 
a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  is  his 
wife  who  survives  him. 

Until  the  age  of  twelve  years  Joseph  Lavoie  was 
an  industrious  student  in  the  public  schools  of 
Montreal;   he   then   began   to   assist   his    father   in 
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the  threshing  machine  industry,  and  with  him  re- 
mained until  he  attained  his  majority.  Two  years 
subsequently,  in  1874,  he  went  to  Nevada  and  there 
secured  a  contract  to  cut  wood,  and  in  this  employ- 
ment he  continued  seven  years,  meeting  with  fairly 
remunerative  success.  In  1881  he  removed  to 
Butte,  Mont.,  purchased  an  interest  in  a  saw  mill 
and  conducted  the  business  for  three  successive 
years.  Disposing  of  his  mill  interest  he  settled  on 
his  present  home  ranch  near  Kibbey,  comprising 
three  quarter  sections  of  land,  for  one  of  which  he 
paid  $2,600.  Three  hundred  acres  of  this  land  are  fit 
for  cultivation.  Mr.  Lavoie  is  considered  a  success- 
ful cattle  and  grain  grower.  The  first  twelve  years 
of  his  residence  on  this  property  he  was  engaged 
in  the  threshing  machine  and  saw  mill  business, 
both  of  which  enterprises  proved  remunerative,  and 
he  has  taken  them  up  again  for  the  last  few  years 
and  continues  to  operate  them  both. 

Mr.  Lavoie  was  married  November  7,  1886,  to 
Miss  Mary  Gehan,  of  Wisconsin,  daughter  of  Pat- 
rick and  Elva  Gehan.  Her  mother  was  born  in 
New  York  and  her  father  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
latter  being  by  occupation  a  farmer.  They  are  both 
members  of  the  Catholic  church;  politically  the 
father  is  a  Republican.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavoie  are 
the  parents  of  seven  children :  Joseph,  Wilfred, 
Clara.  Mary,  Florence.  Blanche  and  George. 


PETER  LE  BEAU. — This  gentleman  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  life  in  the  west  and  has  lived 
to  enjoy  a  "good  bit"  of  financial  prosperity.  This 
is  fully  attested  by  the  handsome  residence  he  has 
built  on  his  ranch  near  Salesville,  Gallatin  county, 
where  he  is  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  He  is  a  native  of 
Three  Rivers.  Quebec,  born  July  16,  1829,  the  son 
of  Augustus  and  Dorata  (Sicard  De  Carufel)  Le 
Beau.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors 
were  for  many  generations  prominent  in  France, 
and  the  De  Carufels,  a  noble  family,  emigrated 
from  France  to  Canada  during  one  of  the  early 
French  revolutions,  and  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  Sicard  De  Carufel.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  named  .Augustus  Le  Beau. 

Peter  Le  Beau  passed  his  early  years  at  private 
schools  in  Quebec  until  he  was  fourteen.  He  then 
was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  general  store  for  nine 
years.  In  1852  he  went  to  California  by  the  Panama 
route,  arriving  at  San   Francisco  in   May,  where 


he  found  his  uncle,  one  of  the  Argonauts  of  'forty- 
nine,  who  had  desired  his  nephew  should  join  him. 
For  four  years  Peter  Le  Beau  remained  with  his 
uncle,  employed  in  successful  mining  enterprises, 
and  on  June  i,  1856,  he  returned  to  Quebec  for  a 
visit  of  six  months,  going  thence  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
where  he  passed  eight  years  in  active  business  and 
fanning.  June  7,  1864,  Mr.  Le  Beau  started  over- 
land for  Montana,  accompanying  one  of  the  histor- 
ical trains  of  Capt.  Fisk.  Fifteen  miles  from  the 
Little  Missouri  they  were  surrounded  by  a  war 
party  of  1,000  Sioux,  and  for  three  days  a  hotly  con- 
tested engagement  continued,  in  which  Capt. 
Fisk's  party  lost  thirteen  men.  Scouts  were  sent 
by  night  to  Fort  Rice  for  reinforcements,  but  be- 
fore they  arrived  the  Indians  sent  a  letter  to  Capt. 
Fisk,  written  by  a  Mrs.  Kelly,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Sioux  in  July,  1864,  near  Fort  Lara- 
mie. In  this  letter  she  stated  that  the  Indian  loss 
in  the  three  days'  fighting  was  about  300,  and  that 
they  also  were  trying  to  secure  aid.  They 
desired  peace  and  certain  provisions  of  Capt.  Fisk, 
which  he  agreed  to  give  if  the  captive  woman  was 
liberated  the  next  morning  and  delivered  to  his 
party.  An  Indian  chief  came  the  next  morning  and 
said  that  the  woman  did  not  want  to  join  the  Fisk 
company,  preferring  to  go  with  the  Indians  to  Fort 
Rice.  The  Indians  received  the  desired  provisions 
and  no  more  trouble  occurred.  Seventeen  days 
later,  when  the  soldiers  from  the  fort  arrived,  the 
commanding  officer  removed  Capt.  Fisk  from  charge 
of  the  expedition,  and  ordered  all  to  go  to  Fort 
Rice.  There  Gen.  Sully  told  them  that  if  they  de- 
sired to  go  down  the  river  he  would  send  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  with  them.  A  number  of  the  party 
accepted  this  proposition,  among  them  Mr.  Le 
Beau,  who  went  to  Omaha,  where  he  remained  four 
months.  He  then  accompanied  L^nited  States  Mar- 
shal Hunt  to  Denver,  where  they  arrived  on  April 
I,  1865.  Here,  with  three  others,  he  purchased  a 
mule  team,  started  for  Montana,  and  after  a  pleas- 
ant trip  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  June  i,  1865. 
Three  days  later  he  went  to  Butte,  where  the  sole 
signs  of  civilization  were  twelve  men  washing  dirt 
in  the  creek  and  two  cabins.  That  season  he  passed 
in  mining  there  with  fair  success,  and  then  went  to 
French  gulch.  Deer  Lodge  county,  worked  until 
September,  1866,  and  "went  broke."  He  then, 
with  a  partner,  worked  the  placers  at  Highland 
gulch  successfully  until  1870.  when  he  removed 
to  Cedar  creek,  made  some  money  and  remained 
until  September,  1871,  when  he  located  in  Gallatin 
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valley  and  secured  the  homestead  where  he  is  now- 
living,  near  Wefet  Gallatin  river,  one  mile  from 
Salesville,  where  he  is  developing-  one  of  the  finest 
estates  to  be  seen  in  many  a  mile  of  distance.  Here 
he  has  310  acres  of  well  irrigated  land,  ujxm  which 
he  raises  bounteous  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats 
and  hay.  He  enjoys  the  hearty  friendship  and  re- 
spect of  the  best  people  of  the  valley.  On  March 
7,  1859,  Mr.  Le  Beau  married  Miss  Mary  Ploudre, 
daughter  of  Edward  Ploudre,  of  Three  Rivers, 
Quebec.  Their  only  child,  Peter  Arthur,  is  dead, 
while  his  mother  also  passed  from  earth  on  Febru- 
ary I,  1862.  Near  Mr.  Le  Beau's  residence  is  a 
large  pond  which  he  has  stocked  with  30,000  trout 
that  are  amply  provided  with  food  by  the  crawfish 
which  swarm  in  the  pond.  It  is  his  intention  to 
ship  from  this  pond  to  the  city  markets  in  the  near 
future  so.ooo  trout  annually. 


devoted  his  attention  to  work  in  this  line.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leitel  four  children  have  been  bom,  two 
being  deceased — Clara  and  an  infant  son;  the  two 
surviving  are  Eugene  C.  and  Georgiana. 


JOSEPH  S.  LEITEL  is  numbered  among  the  en- 
terprising farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  his  ranch  being  located  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  valley,  nine  miles  north  of  Helena. 
Mr.  Leitel  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  where 
he  was  born  on  March  9,  1863,  the  son  of  Michael 
and  Monacka  Leitel,  who  emigrated  from  the 
Fatherland  in  1873,  located  in  Carroll  county,  Iowa, 
and  there  continued  to  reside  until  1881,  when  they 
removed  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  which  has  since  been 
their  home,  the  father  devoting  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Both  are  devout  members  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Joseph  S.  Leitel  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  land 
and  assisted  his  father  in  his  farming  operations 
until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-two  3'ears.  In 
1887  he  located  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and 
was  employed  in  a  logging  camp  for  eight  months, 
removing  thence  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  pre- 
empted a  claim  of  eighty  acres  nine  miles  north  of 
the  city,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and 
stockraising,  making  excellent  improvements  on  his 
ranch. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  in  religion  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  On  September  30, 
1890,  Mr.  Leitel  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Louisa  Yunz.  who  was  born  in  Switzerland,  the 
daughter  of  Urs  and  Louisa  Yunz.  The  father  em- 
igrated from  Switzerland  in  1882,  his  wife  having 
died  in  1880.     He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  has 


JAMES  T.  LEE,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Montana  sheep  industry,  now  re- 
sides at  Great  Falls.  He  was  born  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1855,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His  father  was 
born  on  March  8,  1808,  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
where  for  fourteen  years  he  was  engaged  in 
ministerial  labors  and  coming  to  the  United 
States  and  locating  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1850.  He  joined  the  Missouri  conference,  and 
was  first  stationed  at  Kansas  City.  In  1854  he 
marHed  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Perkins,  nee  Cook,  born 
on  June  21,  181 8,  in  Salem  county.  Mo.  She  was 
the  niece  of  Capt.  John  Cook,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish navigator.  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  died  on  March  12, 
1872,  his  wife  surviving  him  until  November  10, 
1888. 

James  T.  Lee  received  his  early  education  in 
Kansas  City,  and  supplemented  this  after  the  death 
of  his  father  by  one  year's  attendance  at  Lewis 
College  at  Glasgow,  Mo.  In  1873  he  and  his 
mother  went  fifteen  miles  south  of  Kansas  City 
to  a  farm,  where  for  two  years  he  worked  for 
wages  and  later  he  conducted  farming  on  his  own 
account  with  fair  success.  In  1878  he  embarked 
on  the  steamer  Red  Cloud  for  Fort  Benton,  Mont. 
He  was  forty-three  days  on  the  journey,  and  upon 
reaching  liis  temporary  destination  he  hired  a 
wagon  to  haul  his  trunks  to  Sun  River  Crossing. 
With  the  other  men  of  the  party  he  walked  the 
entire  distance.  On  May  20  of  that  year  he  went 
to  Chestnut  valley  to  visit  his  half-brother,  a 
wealthy  cattleraiser,  and  finally  entered  his  em- 
ployment and  in  June,  1878,  he  took  charge  of 
his  ranch  and  business  until  1881. 

Mr.  Lee  then  went  to  Sand  coulee,  and  took  up 
a  pre-emption  claim,  which  he  began  to  improve 
into  a  productive  ranch.  As  illustrative  of  what 
labor  this  involved  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
hauled  the  lumber  necessary  to  build  four  miles 
of  fence,  a  house  and  stock  buildings  twenty-five 
miles.  In  1882  Mr.'  Lee  made  a  visit  to  Kansas 
City,  where  he  purchased  quite  an  amount  of 
furniture  and  farm  implements,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Montana,  built  a  six-room  frame  house  on  his 
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ranch.  In  1883  he  made  an  application  to  have 
township  No.  20,  range  4  east,  surveyed,  which 
was  done  in  the  spring  of  18B4.  That  fall  he  pur- 
chased 1,000  sheep  at  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  shipped 
them  to  Montana.  Upon  unloading  them  at  Horse 
Plains,  for  feeding  purposes,  400  were  poisoned 
and  died,  the  remaining  600  were  brought  to  Sand 
Coulee  and  in  1887  had  increased  3,000  head.  In 
October,  1890,  he  sold  his  sheep,  then  numbering 
6,400  head,  for  $18,240.  He  then  engaged  in  real 
estate,  buying  considerable  city  property  and  also 
more  land,  turning  the  latter  into  a  hay  ranch. 
In  1892  he  bought  the  Great  Falls  livery  barn, 
which  property  he  retained  until  1897.  Since  then 
he  has  confined  himself  to  the  superintendence  of 
his  ranches. 

The  Montana  life  of  Mr.  Lee  has  been  eminently 
successful.  He  is  a  selfmade  man,  who  while  he 
has  encountered  obstacles,  has  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  superior  business  ability,  overcome  them 
all  and  gained  a  considerable  share  of  prosperity. 

On  January  13,  1884,  Mr.  Lee  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Ella  Belle,  of  Utica,  Ohio,  daughter 
of  James  and  Nancy  Belle.  Her  father  died  in  1858 
and  her  mother  now  lives  in  Great  Falls.  Mr.  Lee's 
home  is  graced  with  the  presence  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Anna  Bell,  born  on  March  12,  1885,  and  Bes- 
sie, bom  January  13,  1889. 


p  ATRICK  H.  LUDDY,  of  Jefferson  City,  Mont., 
1  one  of  the  successful  mining  operators  of  the 
state,  is  essentially  and  pre-eminently  a  self-made 
man.  His  pathway  through  life,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  at  least,  has  been  strewn  with  obstacles 
and  difficulties,  but  with  manly  self-reliance,  con- 
tinuous perseverance  and  commendable  energy,  he 
has  overcome  them  and  won  in  his  fight  with  ad- 
verse circumstances  a  substantial  and  highly  gratify- 
ing triumph.  His  parents  were  William  and  Bridget 
(Pendergrast)  Luddy,  both  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1825,  and  settled  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  their  son,  Patrick  H.  Luddy,  was 
born  on  January  i,  1847,  one  of  nine  children.  He 
was  an  early  arrival  in  Montana,  and  from  that 
time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  mining  and 
other  business  ventures.  At  present  one  of  his  lead- 
ing properties  is  the  Benecia  Shea  mine,  a  very  val- 
uable possession  located  two  miles  west  of  Jefferson 
City.  In  this  city  in  which  he  makes  his  home,  Mr. 
Luddy  has  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  admired 
residences  in  the  county. 


Mr.  Luddy  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  county  and  state  in  which  he  has  taken 
up  his  residence,  and  has  given  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  local  public  affairs.  He  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jef- 
ferson City  school  board,  and  in  1898  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  In  the 
ensuing  session  he  took  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
proceedings  and  gave  his  constituents  good  ser- 
vice. He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Rose 
Daley,  a  native  of  Maryland,  the  marriage  having 
occurred  in  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  on  October  13, 
1876.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  Wil- 
liam, Frederick,  Josie,  Rose  and  John.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  Mr.  Luddy  is  allied  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  Politically  he  is  an 
ardent  and  zealous  Democrat,  and  to  that  party  has 
given  loyal  and  faithful  service,  both  in  the  ranks 
of  its  workers  and  as  a  candidate  and  chosen  repre- 
sentative. 


MORTIMER  N.  LEASE,  one  of  the  leading  con- 
tractors and  builders  of  Great  Falls,  and  thus 
identified  with  an  •  enterprise  which  has  important 
bearing  upon  the  industrial  progress  and  substan- 
tial upbuilding  of  any  community,  is  distinctly  one 
of  the  progressive  young  business  men  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Lease  is  a  native  of  Forest  City,  Mo.,  born  on 
May  10,  1869,  the  son  of  Tobias  and  Mary  (Powe) 
Lease.  His  father,  a  native  of  Virginia,  accompan- 
ied his  parents  to  Ohio  when  he  was  a  small  boy. 
After  his  school  days  he  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  and  upon  attaining  maturity  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  when,  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army,  in  Company  F,  Thirty-third  Mis- 
souri Infantry.  On  December  16,  1864,  he  was 
wounded  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  then  dis- 
charged by  reason  of  disability.  Returning  to  his 
home  in  Missouri,  he  there  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  merchandising  until  his  death,  on  December  28, 
1898.  His  wife  still  maintains  her  home  in  Forest 
City. 

Mortimer  N.  Lease  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  upon  attaining  the  age  of 
nineteen  entered  upon  a  three-years  apprenticeship 
at  the  carpenter  trade,  under  the  effective  direction 
of  his  brother,  Newton  T.  Lease.  In  1888  he  came 
to  Cascade,  Mont.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
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until  1890,  when  he  came  to  Great  Falls  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  his  brother  Newton,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1896,  when  he  himself  began  con- 
tracting and  building.  Mr.  Lease  has  met  with 
excellent  success,  and  is  known  to  be  ever  faithful 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  and  to  utilize  onlj'  the 
most  straightforward  business  methods.  He  erected 
the  Boston  Heights  school  building,  the  North  Side 
fire  station,  the  Minot  block,  the  Thompson  block, 
the  Taylor  hotel,  and  a  large  number  of  private 
dwellings  in  Great  Falls,  and  his  business  is  con- 
stantly expanding  through  his  energetic  and  well 
directed  eflforts.  In  political  matters  Mr.  Lease 
maintains  an  independent  attitude,  giving  his  sup- 
port to  the  men  and  measures  which  His  judgment 
best  endorses.  Fraternally  be  is  identified  with  the 
Odd  Fellows,  retaining  membership  at  Cascade. 

On  July  20,  1892,  Mr.  Lease  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Catharine  Munro,  a  daughter  of 
Hugh  Munro.  She  was  born  in  Elgin  county, 
Ont.  Of  this  union  have  come  two  children,  Belle 
]\Tay  and  Clista  Lizzie. 


I^HOMAS  LEWIS,  now  practically  retired  from 
active  business  life,  maintains  his  residence 
in  the  attractive  city  of  Bozeman.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  1842, 
the  son  of  John  and  Nancy  Lewis,  who  emigrated 
from  Wales  about  the  year  1838,  settling  first  in 
Ohio,  whence  they  removed  to  Missouri  when  our 
subject  was  a  mere  child.  There  the  mother  died, 
and  within  a  short  time  afterward  the  boy  was 
doubly  bereaved,  his  father  dying  at  Emporia, 
Kan.  Thus  at  a  very  early  age  Mr.  Lewis  was  left 
dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  His  schol- 
astic advantages  were  meagre  in  the  extreme,  at- 
tending the  district  school  in  a  desultory  way  until 
he  was  nine  years  of  age,  since  which  time  it 
has  never  been  his  privilege  to  enter  a  school-house 
as  a  student.  He  began  work  at  the  early  age  of 
ten,  and  at  thirteen  figured  as  a  full-fledged ' 
"hired  man,"  working  by  the  day  or  month 
at  any  kinfl  of  farm  labor  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure,  and  the  courageous  qualities  thus  early 
developed  have  been  the  dominating  characteris- 
tics of  the  man.  In  1859  Mr.  Lewis  determined  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  west,  and  as  the  Pike's  Peak 
country  was  attracting  much  attention  he  made 
his  wa>  thitlier.    That  he  had  to  endure  periods  of 


ill-luck  is  true,  but,  like  the  true  philosopher,  well 
knew  that  the  pathway  to  success  is  not  strewn  with 
flowers,  hence  his  experience  at  Pike's  Peak  was 
not  an  unsatisfactory  one.  In  reference  thereto  he 
says:  "After  I  'got  broke'  I  was  glad  to  return 
to  old  Missouri."  There  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1863,  working  industriously  and  saving 
his  wages,  being  still  convinced  that  he  could  win 
success  in  the  west,  to  which  he  decided  to  return. 
Securing  his  outfit  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  he  set  forth 
on  the  weary  journey  across  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, driving  four  mules.  The  trip  consumed  nine- 
ty-three days,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  he  arrived 
in  Gallatin  valley,  which  has  since  practically  been 
his  home,  although  in  1864-5  he  was  engaged  in 
mining  in  Alder  gulch,  near  Virginia  City,  and  also 
about  two  miles  below  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Butte,  then  marked  only  by  a  few  log  cabins. 
In  the  spring  of  1866  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Bozeman, 
where  he  was  employed  in  a  saw  mill  and  at  other 
work  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  he  rented  and 
operated  a  threshing  machine  during  the  season. 
In  the  following  spring  he  traded  his  outfit  for  a 
farm,  with  crops  all  in,  disposing  of  this  property 
after  harvest.  In  1870  he  resumed  mining  opera- 
tions, but  in  the  spring  following  he  assumed  the 
management  of  a  ranch  in  Gallatin  county.  In 
T872  he  took  charge  of  a  wagon  train  for  the 
firm  of  Willson  &  Rich,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1877,  when  he  purchased  the  mules 
and  wagons  and  continued  operations  in  freighting 
during  one  season.  He  seems  to  have  had  the 
Yankee  facility  of  driving  a  good  bargain,  being 
always  ready  to  sell  out  or  buy,  usually  profiting 
by  the  transaction.  Thus,  in  1878,  he  sold  his 
wagon  train  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
mercantile  business  of  Gen.  Willson  in  Boze- 
man, this  association  continuing  about  a  year, 
when  he  gave  another  evidence  of  his  business 
xersatility.  In  1880  he  was  associated  with  Maj. 
i'ease  in  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Still- 
water river!  In  i88r  he  took  over  600  head  of 
cattle  to  the  Chicago  market,  being  associated  in 
this  enterprise  with  J.  H.  Wells.  In  the  spring 
of  1882  he  entered  into  partnership  with  L.  H. 
Carey,  and  began  the  manufacturing  of  brick  at 
Uozeman.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Lewis  felt  that 
for  the  first  time  he  was  in  a  position  to  assume 
a  fi.xed  habitation,  and  in  the  fall  of  1883  he  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Willson  &  Rich,  conducting  a  grocery  busi- 
ness until  the  succeeding  fall,  when  the  partner- 
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ship  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Bozeman  National  Bank  he 
became  a  member  of  its  directorate,  and  upon  re- 
tiring from  the  grocery  business  he  was  choseji 
vice-president  of  the  bank,  resigning  this  office 
and  disposing  of  his  stock  in  the  fall  of  1888. 
Since  that  time  he  Ikis  been  practically  retired, 
though  his  extensive  real  estate  and  financial  inter- 
ests still  engross  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 
A  life  of  so  marked  activity  could  scarcely  merge 
into  one  of  absolute  quietude,  and  Mr.  Lewis  is, 
in  the  truest  sense,  still  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  world's  workers,  as  he  will  doubtless  be 
until  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  In 
1890  he  purchased  his  present  beautiful  home  in 
P.ozeman,  and  here  enjoys  that  reward  which  is 
not  denied  to  those  who  have  a  true  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  honest  toil  and  integrity  of 
purpose. 

In  pohtics  Mr.  Lewis  has  always  given  his  sup- 
port to  the  Democratic  party,  his  first  presidential 
vote  having  been  cast  in  favor  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land ;  and  while  he  has  always  manifested  reluct- 
ance to  accept  public  ofifice  of  any  description,  he 
has  not  been  entirely  able  to  avoid  public  respon- 
sibilities. In  1889  he  was  appointed  a  meml>er  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Gallatin 
county  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  such  was  that  body's 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  counsel  and  prac- 
tical business  methods,  that  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board.  In  the  spring  of  1896 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Bozeman.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Pioneers'  Society,  and  in  1894 
he  was  chosen  first  vice-president  of  the  local 
county  organization.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order,  and  he  and  his  family  are 
regular  attendants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "His  record 
as  a  man  of  honor  is  untarnished,  and  wherever 
he  is  known  his  word  is  as  good  as  a  gold  bond." 
(  )n  July  16,  1882,  Mr.  Lewis  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Kate  N.  Martin,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Josephus  P.  Martin,  of  whom  individual 
mention  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 
They  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Edna,  who 
is  now  a  student  in  the  State  University  at  Boze- 
man. Mrs.  Lewis  is  a  graduate  of  the  California 
State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  in  the  public 
schools  of  which  she  was  a  teacher  for  five  years, 
also  teaching  in  the  Bozeman  schools  two  terms 
prior  to  her  marriage. 


HUGH  S.  LEWIS.— The  ancestry  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  narrative  was  of  good  Welsh  stock 
long  serviceable  in  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  that  country.  His  father,  John  Lewis,  emigrated 
from  there  to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man, 
settling  at  Rome,  New  York,  where  his  widow, 
Elizabeth  (Morris)  Lewis,  also  a  native  of  Wales, 
still  lives,  and  where  their  son  Hugh  was  born 
January  25,  1863.  The  father  was  an  industrious 
farmer,  pursuing  that  occupation  with  success  until 
his  death  in  1876. 

Hugh  S.  Lewis  began  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Floyd,  N.  Y.,  and  finished  it  at  the 
Holland  Patent  Academy  in  that  state.  In  1881 
he  removed  to  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  worked  on 
a  farm  one  summer,  going  from  there  to  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  in  1882,  and  there  spending  fifteen 
months  as  a  purchasing  messenger  for  the  quar- 
termaster's department.  In  July  he  located  near 
Hathaway,  Mont.,  taking  up  a  squatter's  claim, 
and  owing  to  his  improvements  harvested  a 
quantity  of  hay.  In  September  he  went  to  Boze- 
man, where  he  bought  his  first  sheep  and  trailed 
them  back  to  his  ranch  the  same  fall.  In  1886 
he  sold  his  claim  and  moved  his  sheep  to  Howard, 
Alont.  His  first  winter  at  this  place  was  the  mild 
one  of  1886-7  and  although  he  had  neither  hay 
nor  sheds  he  came  through  the  winter  with  the 
nominal  loss  of  ten  per  cent.  In  1888  he  pre- 
empted a  claim  on  Reservation  creek,  where  he 
now  has  a  fine  ranch  of  12,000  acres  devoted 
to  sheep.  His  specialty  is  a  superior  grade  of 
Delaine  Merino  sheep,  and  for  the  past  twelve 
years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  production 
of  rams  for  the  use  of  woolgrowers  in  this  and  ad- 
joining states,  having  on  the  ranch  regularly  from 
3,000  to  5,000  sheep.  In  politics  Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
Republican,  but  not  an  active  worker.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  J.  Jones  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1888.  She  was  born  in  that  state 
and  died  at  their  Montana  ranch  in  May,  1899, 
leaving  four  interesting  daughters,  Gladine, 
Glad)s,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
'married  again  in  1901,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to 
Miss  Anna  B.  Anderson,  who  was  born  in  that  city 
in   1 87 1. 


BRUCE  LE'VERICH.— Of  thrifty,  sturdy  and 
enterprising  Holland  ancestry,  whose  good 
qualities  have  been  perpetuated  in  him,  the  subject 
of  this  review  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  repre- 
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sentative  citizens  of  Carbon  county,  JMont.,  where 
his  home  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  good  taste,  with 
complete  equipment  and  every  consideration  for  the 
comfort  of  its  inmates.  In  fact  he  has  one  of  the 
best  improved  places  in  the  county.  Air.  Leverich 
was  born  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa.,  March  4,  1848, 
a  son  of  Ira  and  Jane  (Morgan)  Leverich,  the 
former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of 
West  Virginia.  The  paternal  grandfather,  James 
Leverich,  emigrated  from  Holland  in  Colonial  times 
and  settled  in  New  York  state,  from  which  the 
father  of  Bruce  Leverich  removed  with  his  family 
to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  finally  making  a  per- 
manent home  in  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  pub- 
lic afifairs,  and  was  the  choice  of  his  party  for  vari- 
ous political  offices. 

Bruce  Leverich  spent  his  school  days  in  Iowa, 
remaining  on  the  homestead  until  1868,  when  he 
went  to  Cass  county,  Mo.,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. In  1872  he  came  to  Montana  and  spent  two 
years  in  Gallatin  county.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  returned  to  Missouri,  and  remained  until  1882. 
Cpon  his  return  to  Montana,  he  located  about  five 
miles  south  of  Bozeman,  and  there  remained  until 
1893,  carrying  on  a  profitable  business  in  farming, 
dairying,  etc.  In  1893  he  sold  out  and  located  be- 
low Red  Lodge,  but  after  a  year  removed  to  the 
ranch  which  is  now  his  home,  two  miles  above 
Joliet,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  stockraising  with  excellent  results.  All  his 
land  is  under  irrigation  and  it  yields  fine  crops  of 
grain  and  hay.  He  has  planted  a  large  orchard, 
and  some  of  the  trees  are  in  good  bearing  order. 
The  small  fruits  are  also  yielding  excellent  returns. 

Mr.  Leverich  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Carrie  Hinote.  a  native  of  Indiana,  on  January  30, 
1877.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Asa  and  Linda 
(  Abel )  Hinote,  the  former  a  native  of  Tennessee 
and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Leverich's  grand- 
father. Philip  Hinote.  was  born  and  reared  in  Scot- 
land, but  came  to  America  as  a  young  man  and  set- 
tled in  Tennessee.  The  grandfather,  Philip  Hinote, 
was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  serving 
seven  years,  and  Mrs.  Leverich  has  a  number  of 
buckles  and  other  relics  of  his  service.  She  and 
Mr.  Leverich  have  four  children  :  Frank  E.,  Ray- 
mond, Bertha  and  William  Edgar.  Fraternally 
our  subject  is  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Union  of 
America. 


MARTIN  H.  LUTHER.—  No  name  is  perhaps 
more  prominently  associated  with  the  prog- 
ress and  substantial  upbuilding  of  the  city  of 
Great  Falls  than  that  of  Air.  Luther.  He  is  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  sons  of  the  German 
fatherland,  which  has  contributed  in  so  large  a 
measure  to  the  worthy  and  progressive  citizenship 
of  our  national  commonwealth,  and  was  born  in 
Selchow,  Posen,  Germany,  on  October  2^,  1857. 
His  father,  Gottfried  Luther,  was  born  in  the  same 
town  in  1807,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1883. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  descended  from  old  German 
stock.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Albertine 
Karkuschki,  and  was  born  at  Alinettensruh,  in 
Brandenburg,  Germany,  in  1837,  and  died  in  Sel- 
chow in  1875.  Her  marriage  to  Air.  Luther  was 
solemnized  at  that  place  in  iS^O. 

Alartin  H.  Luther,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years,  laid  aside  his  text  books  to  learn  the  trade  of 
brick  mason,  at  which  he  worked  in  his  home  town 
for  about  two  years  and  in  1873  1^^  emigrated  to 
America.  He  located  in  Wisconsin,  spending  one 
year  in  Baraboo  and  three  years  at  Wausau,  whence 
he  came  to  Fargo,  N.  I).,  in  1879,  where  until 
1888  he  was  engaged  in  farming  arid  working  at 
his  trade.  He,  however,  made  a  prospecting  tour 
through  the  mining  districts  of  Washington  and 
Idaho,  and  in  1888  located  in  Great  Falls,  where  he 
erected  the  row  of  brick  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  Second  street,  extending  from  First  avenue 
north  one-half  block  to  the  alley.  This  property 
still  remains  in  his  possession.  In  1891  ^[r.  Luther 
erected  the  first  brick  building  in  Neihart,  a  fine 
block  50x60  feet  in  dimensions,  which  he  sold  to 
L.  S.  AlcClure  in  the  fall  of  1900. 

From  August  16,  1900,  to  February  12,  1901,  Mr. 
Luther  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  an  elegant 
brick  block  on  First  avenue  and  Fourth  street  in 
Great  Falls.  This  building  is  known  as  Luther's 
Hall,  and  is  modern  in  every  respect,  being  50x150 
feet  in  dimensions  and  with  two  stories  and  base- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  substantial 
buildings  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  and  a 
credit  alike  to  Great  Falls  and  to  its  builder.  The 
ground  floor  is  utilized  for  commercial  purposes, 
while  the  entire  upper  story  is  a  magnificent  hall  or 
auditorium,  supplying  a  long  recognized  want  in  the 
city.  During  his  residence  in  Great  Falls  Mr.  Luther 
has  been  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  has  had 
extensive  operations  in  real  estate  and  in  mining 
property.  He  is  far-sighted  and  discriminating  in 
his  methods,  and  his  success  has  been  attained  by 
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worthy   means,   his    absolute   integrity   of   purpose 
being  recognized  by  all. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  the  demands  placed  upon  his  time  by  his 
business  interests  have  prevented  his  active  partici- 
pation in  poHtics.  On  April  7,  1892,  in  Bozeman, 
Mr.  Luther  was  united  in  matrimony  to  Miss  Amelia 
Welke,  daughter  of  August  Welke,  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith  of  Selchow,  Germany.  Their  children 
are,  with  dates  of  birth,  Louisa  Hettie,  January  12, 
1893,  Erna  Emilia,  January  28,  1895,  Gretchen 
Henrietta,  October  27,  1896,  Ella  Marie,  August 
21,  1898,  and  Herman  Martin,  October  19,  1900. 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  CARTER.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  the  last  delegate  from  the  ter- 
ritory, the  first  representative  in  congress  from 
the  state  and  the  first  person  elected  to  serve  a 
full  term  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  from 
Montana.  In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
man  from  his  early  youth,  one  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  profoundly  impressed  with  the  power  and 
strength  of  his  mind  amid  those  innumerable  ob- 
stacles and  early  environments  which  to  many 
would  have  proved  an  unsurmountable  barrier. 
Emerging  by  degrees  from  obscurity,  each  step 
in  his  upward  career  brought  him  more  and 
more  into  notice,  until  he  at  last  reached  an 
exalted  stand  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. A  man  of  action,  a  forceful  and  effective 
director  of  opinion,  a  statesman  of  proved  ability 
and  a  lawyer  of  high  prestige,  it  can  properly  be 
said  that  much  of  his  grand  achievements  sprang 
from  his  untiring  application  and  indomitable  cour- 
age. This  is  true  of  all  successful  men,  as  by  no 
other  means  can  great  results  be  obtained  in  any 
sphere  of  endeavor. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  ex-United  States  sena- 
tor for  the  state  of  Montana,  was  born  in  Scioto 
county,  Ohio,  October  30,  1854.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Illinois  in  1865,  in 
which  state  he  received  his  early  educational  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  He  grew  up  under  the 
sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm,  and  his  initial  in- 
dividual efforts  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
great  basic  art  of  agriculture.  After  working  on 
the  farm  for  a  time  he  engaged  in  railroad  work 
and  later  taught  school.  But  a  man  of  so  marked 
individuality  was  not  dilatory  in  formulating  def- 
inite plans  for  his  future  life  work,  and  thus  it  was 


that  Mr.  Carter  determined  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  profession  which,  more  than  any  other, 
has  touched  the  public  life  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. At  Burlington,  Iowa,  he  began  the  study  of 
law  and  so  persistently  applied  himself  that  he  soon 
became  eligible  for  admission  to  the  bar.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Burling- 
ton, and  his  distinctive  abilities  soon  gained  him 
recognition. 

The  year  1882  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter in  the  city  of  Helena,  which  has  since  con- 
tinued to  be  his  home.  Upon  arriving  in  Hel- 
ena Senator  Carter  at  once  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  soon  securing  a  representative  client- 
age and  making  for  himself  a  place  among  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  which  has  ever  lent  dignity 
and  honor  to  Montana.  Eventually  he  associated 
himself  with  John  B.  Clayberg,  and  the  firm 
of  Carter  &  Clayberg  obtained  and  for  many  years 
held  prestige  as  one  of  the  foremost  legal  alli- 
ances in  the  state,  controlling  a  business  of  wide 
scope  and  importance.  When  Mr.  Carter  was 
elected  to  congress.  Judge  N.  ^^^  McConnnell  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm.  Deeply  interested 
in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Carter  was  soon  drawn  into  the  field  of  politics, 
wherein  he  has  won  distinguished  honors  and  has, 
in  turn,  honored  the  state  which  called  upon  him 
to  serve  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  was  promptly  accorded  and  has  steadily  main- 
tained the  leadership  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Montana.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  by  his  party 
as  candidate  for  delegate  in  congress,  this  being 
the  year  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  territory 
to  the  sisterhood  of  states.  The  campaign  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  Montana's 
political  history.  Theretofore  the  territory  had 
elected  only  one  Republican  delegate  to  congress, 
and  the  victory  achieved  by  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view was  consequently  all  the  more  distinctive. 
His  opponent  was  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Butte, 
whom  he  defeated  by  a  majority  of  5,126  votes 
after  a  vigorous  and  exciting  campaign.  Mon- 
tana was  admitted  to  statehood  the  following  year 
and  this  extinguished  the  office  of  territorial  dele- 
gate;  but  in  the  first  state  Republican  conven- 
tion Mr.  Carter  was  unanimously  made  the  stan- 
dard bearer  of  his  party,  on  this  occasion  as  the 
candidate  for  full  congressional  honors.  At  the 
ensuing  election  he  defeated  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, Hon.  Martin  Macginnis,  by  a  majority  of 
1,648,  thus  winning  the  distinction  of  having  been 
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the  last  territorial  delegate  and  the  first  to  rep- 
resent the  new  state  in  the  national  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. Of  his  work  in  this  connection  an- 
other publication  has  spoken  as  follows :  "Mr. 
Carter  gained  a  national  reputation  in  the  Fifty- 
first  congress  by  his  indefatigable  work  upon  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  by  those  qualities  of  lead- 
ership which  became  manifest  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  sphere  of  political  action.  His  tire- 
less efforts  and  his  able  appeals  to  the  committees 
of  the  house  in  behalf  of  the  various  interests 
of  his  state  soon  gave  him  a  foremost  place  among 
the  men  who  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  that  body."  His  executive  ability  was  so  clearly 
recognized  that  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
Republican  congressional  committee  during  the 
campaign  of  1890,  and,  while  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  this  office,  the  Republican  party  of  Montana 
assembled  in  convention  at  Butte  and  for  the  third 
time  nominated  Mr.  Carter  as  their  candidate 
for  congress.  This  was  done  against  his  advice 
and  contrary  to  his  wishes.  His  work  on  the  con- 
gressional committee  detained  him  in  Washing- 
ton until  near  election  time,  when  he  returned 
to  his  district  to  assume,  for  the  third  time  in  two 
years,  the  brunt  of  political  conflict.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  had  in  the  meantime  nominated  Hon. 
W.  W.  Dixon,  of  Butte,  as  Mr.  Carter's  opponent. 
The  absence  of  the  Republican  candidate  left  the 
field  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  his  aggressive  supporter, 
Hon.  Marcus  Daly,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  defeated  by  something  less  than  300  votes. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  congress, 
in  the  spring  of  1891,  President  Harrison  appointed 
Mr.  Carter  commissioner  of  the  general  land  of- 
fice in  Washington,  and  he  ably  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  important  trust  until  July  i,  1892, 
when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  arduous  work 
of  another  ofifice  to  which  he  had  been  chosen,  that 
of  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  commit- 
tee, holding  that  important  position  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  being  succeeded  by  Hon.  Marcus  A. 
Hanna,  of  Ohio.  His  efforts  in  that  exacting 
position  are  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  he  held  the  various  political 
forces  well  in  hand,  marshaling  the  same  with  pre- 
cision and  directing  every  movement  and  maneuver 
with  consummate  skill,  thereby  adding  fresh 
laurels  to  his  fame  as  a  public  man.  At 
the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1892  Mr.  Carter  re- 
turned to  Helena  and  resumed  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  ;  but  the  people  of  the  state  had 


too  profound  a  recognition  of  his  signal  eligibil- 
ity and  talents  to  permit  him  to  remain  long  in 
private  life,  and  in  1895  he  was  urged  by  his  ad- 
mirers as  candidate  for  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  ensuing  campaign  was  a  spirited 
one  and  political  enthusiasm  ran  high  in  Mon- 
tana, but  the  result  was  favorable  to  Mr.  Carter, 
the  honor  accorded  him  being  a  fitting  crown 
to  his  brilliant  career  as  representative  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  state.  In  the  senate  Mr.  Carter 
assumed  a  position  of  no  less  relative  importance 
than  he  had  in  the  house.  He  was  an  active  work- 
ing member,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  Senator 
Carter  is  a  man  of  action.  During  his  senatorial 
term  he  served  on  a  number  of  the  most  import- 
ant committees,  among  which  may  be  noted,  the 
committees  on  census  (of  which  he  was  chairman), 
military  affairs,  postofifices  and  post  roads,  public 
lands,  territories,  forest  reservations  and  protec- 
tion of  game,  and  appropriations.  Aside  from 
these  there  were  others  of  scarcely  less  importance. 
His  brilliant  and  long  sustained  efforts  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill 
at  the  close  of  the  Fifty-sixth  congress  will  ever 
be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  our  political  his- 
tory. It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  defeat  of  this 
extravagant  measure  was  due  to  him.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  the  forceful  and  cogent 
argimients  which  he  brought  to  bear,  for  the  same 
are  a  matter  of  record  and  are  duly  exploited 
in  the  public  press  of  the  nation,  gaining  to  him 
the  endorsement  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  irrespective  of  political  affiliations, 
and  stamping  him  as  one  of  the  zealous  advo- 
cates of  a  true  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  contest  was  a  notable  one  and 
Senator  Carter  scored,  without  fear  or  favor,  a 
measure  that  was  fostered  by  corporate  greed 
and  represented  an  unwise  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  His  term  in  the  senate  expired  on  March 
4,  1 901,  but  not  yet  was  he  permitted  to  return 
to  the  quiet  duties  of  private  life,  for  in  that  year 
President  McKinley  on  his  own  motion  appointed 
him  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  upon  the  assembling  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners he  was  chosen  president  and  is  now 
giving  his  attention  to  the  duties  involved. 

A  summing  up  of  the  career  of  Senator  Carter 
has  concisely  been  given  in  the  following  words: 
"His  rise  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public  character  has 
l^een  phenomenal.  He  was  achieving  marked  suc- 
cess in  his  profession   when   called  to  the  field  of 
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politics  in  1888,  and  from  that  time  onward  his  par- 
ticipation in  state  and  national  affairs  has  devel- 
oped in  him  a  high  order  of  statecraft  and  gained 
for  him  a  reputation  as  a  writer,  orator  and  leader 
of  party  organization  and  sentiment  such  as  is 
rarely  given  to  men  in  so  brief  an  experience 
in  public  affairs.  He  is  fertile  in  expedient  and 
meets  every  contingency  with  a  full  measure  of 
equality.  His  originality,  condensation  and  force 
of  expression;  his  active,  aggressive  and  sanguine 
temperament;  his  powers  of  physical  endurance; 
his  tact,  sagacity  and  judgment  and  his  cordial 
and  unaffected  intercourse  with  men  are  the  in- 
strumental factors  of  his  success  in  public  life ; 
while  as  a  lawyer  he  is  in  the  forefront  of  his 
profession." 

In  1886  Mr.  Carter  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
L.  Galen,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Matilda  Galen. 
Mrs.  Carter  is  possessed  of  musical  and  literary 
talent  and  is  a  social  favorite.  Of  this  union  two 
sons  have  been  born,  John  G.,  born  in  January, 
i8qi.  and  Hugh,  born  in  August,  1892. 


)OHN  C.  LEHSOU  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  successful  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the 
beautiful  Missoula  valley,  and  also  merits  con- 
sideration as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  with 
whose  industrial  activities  he  has  been  identified 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  He  is  a  native  of  Hol- 
stein,  Germany,  born  on  April  3,  1840,  the  son 
of  Henry  and  Magdalena  (Ehlers)  Lehsou,  who 
were  born  and  passed  their  entire  lives  in  Hol- 
stein,  the  father  devoting  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing. Of  their  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  John 
C.  is  the  only  child  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
reared  on  the  parental  homestead,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive land,  where  he  was  an  agriculturist  until  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  started  for  the  United 
States,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1865.  He  lo- 
cated at  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  nine  months,  then 
passed  three  months  in  Omaha,  after  which  he 
went  to  Nebraska  City,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Owens  &  Fry  as  a  driver  of  freighting 
outfits,  and  for  them  drove  an  ox  team  to  the  Bit- 
ter Root  valley  of  Montana.  The  party  came  by 
the  Bozeman  cutoff,  and  they  had  trouble  with 
Sioux  Indians  in  Dakota,  losing  three  men  and  all 
of  their  thirteen  horses.  They  finally  arrived  at 
Fort  Owens,  bringing  their  loads  of  groceries  and 


mining  tools.  Upon  arrivmg  in  this  state  Mr. 
Lehsou  took  up  a  ranch  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Mouth  canyon  and  opened  a  stage  station  which 
he  conducted  for  eighteen  months,  after  which  he 
turned  his  attention  to  mining,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  then  continued  mming  at  Burton  until 
1892,  here  meeting  success. 

Mr.  Lehsou  came  to  Missoula  county  in  1892, 
and  established  himself  on  his  present  ranch,  pur- 
chasing 320  acres  of  fine  farming  land,  which 
he  has  improved  and  developed  into  a  model  ranch, 
the  land  being  fertile  and  all  available  for  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  also  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  raising  of  fruits  of  excellent  varieties,  hav- 
ing set  out  fine  orchards,  fully  realizing  the  great 
values  to  be  ultimately  derived  from  this  branch 
of  ranch  industry.  While  a  resident  of  Beartown, 
Granite  county,  Mr.  Lehsou  was  for  four  years 
postmaster  at  that  office.  In  politics  he  gives  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally 
has  been  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  since  1875.  Mr.  Lehsou  still  retains  an 
interest  in  placer  mines  in  Bear  gulch,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  Western  Mon- 
tana National  Bank,  of  Missoula,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  has  been  vice-president  since  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  1900.  He  is  a  man 
of  business  and  executive  ability  and  his  connection 
with  this  monetary  institution  can  not  fail  to  advance 
its  interests  and  its  prestige.  On  January  18,  1873, 
Mr.  Lehsou  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Dora 
Rusch,  who  like  himself  was  born  in  Holstein, 
Germany,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Drees  and  'Cath- 
erine M.  (Vohr)  Rusch,  who  passed  their  lives  in 
Germany,  three  of  their  daughters  and  one  son  be- 
coming residents  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lehsou  have  two  sons,  Henry  W.  and  Emil  C. 
The  latter  resides  in  the  city  of  Missoula,  and 
Henry  W.  is  foreman  in  a  quartzmill  at  Garnet. 


F FERDINAND  LEIMBACH.— A  product  of  the 
sturdy  yeomanry  of  Germany,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  exhibited  in  his  career  and  business 
success  all  the  reliable  and  productive  qualities  for 
which  his  race  is  distinguished.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  March  19,  1873,  the  son  of 
Frederick  and  Elisa  (Merker)  Leimbach,  both  na- 
tives of  Germany,  who  were  married,  however,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  father  was  in  business. 
About  1877  the  father  removed  to  Colorado,  locat- 
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ing  in  Denver,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  when 
he  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  that  city 
he  spent  two  years  in  business,  but  being  burned 
out  with  heavy  loss,  he  afterwards  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  locating  at  Butte,  engaged  in  the  hotel 
business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  His  family 
consists  of  four  children  now  living,  another  which 
blessed  the  union  having  died  some  years  ago. 

Ferdinand,  our  immediate  subject,  spent  his  school 
days  in  Butte,  and  remained  with  his  father  for 
some  years  after  leaving  school.  He  became  a  cigar 
maker  and  also  learned  house  painting,  but  worked 
at  neither  craft  as  he  preferred  freighting,  and  min- 
ing, spending  two  years  in  the  Butte  copper  mines. 
Feeling  an  intense  longing  for  an  outdoor  life, 
he  removed  to  Carbon  county  and  located  on  his 
present  ranch  on  Rocky  Fork,  near  Carbonado,  and 
began  a  profitable  business  in  stockraising.  Later 
he  conducted  a  sawmill  in  addition  to  his  ranch- 
ing, being  joined  in  both  enterprises  by  his  brother 
Ernest,  in  1896.  In  1899  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mabel  Chapman,  a  native  of  \\"yoming,  and  two 
years  later  he  and  his  brother  dissolved  partner- 
ship, dividing  the  stock  they  had  on  hand,  Mr. 
Leimbach  retaining  his  former  ranch  and  his 
brother  locating  on  one  he  had  taken  up.  In  his 
cattle  operations  our  subject  makes  a  specialty  of 
Herefords  and  shorthorns,  and  has  been  successful 
in  the  rearing  of  both  breeds.  His  tendency  is  to 
cut  out  of  his  herds  everything  but  absolute 
thoroughbreds,  and  he  is  making  good  progress  to- 
ward this  consummation.  His  ranch  is  well  irri- 
gated, and  improved  with  excellent  buildings, 
fences  and  other  appliances.  He  has  on  it  a  fine 
residence  and  a  large  stone  barn.  He  is  progressive 
and  up  to  the  times  in  business,  public-spirited  and 
liberal  in  his  views  touching  matters  of  interest  to 
the  community,  and  genial  and  companionable  so- 
cially— one  of  the  representative  men  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  wherever  he 
is  known. 


FRANK  LIPPERT  is  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  wide  awake  stockmen  in  Broadwater 
county,  Mont.  He  was  born  in  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio,  on  March  4,  1853.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Mary  (Wilkes)  Lippert,  natives  of  Germany, 
who  first  settled  in  this  country  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  later  removed  to  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio, 
within  nine  miles  of  Cleveland,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming.     Young  Lippert  received  his 


education  in  the  excellent  schools  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cleveland  and,  in  June,  1871,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Norton,  now  living  near  Town- 
send,  started  for  Montana  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and  thence  400  miles 
across  country  by  wagon  train.  The  trip  was 
pleasant  and  was  accomplished  in  safety,  as  the 
Indians  were  then  peaceable.  The  party  came  direct 
to  Missouri  valley,  and  at  once  engaged  in  the 
profitable  business  of  ranching.  In  1879  and  1880 
Mr.  Lippert  carried  on  freighting  from  Dillon  to 
Helena  and  Fort  Benton. 

On  November  23,  1882,  Mr.  Lippert  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rose  Young,  of  York,  Dane  county, 
Wis.,  who  was  born  on  April  16,  1861.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Abel  Young,  of  Oxford,  England, 
who,  after  making  several  trips  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  one  cruise  in  the  Pacific  on  which  he  visited 
Australia,  located  in  Wisconsin  and  engaged  in 
farming  and  eventually  removed  to  Missouri  valley. 
John  Lippert  having  died  in  1870,  his  son  Frank 
came  to  Missouri  valley  and  there  made  his  home. 
He  took  up  his  present  homestead  in  1881,  and  has 
since  made  it  his  residence.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
all  conveniences  for  the  business  of  cattle  raising, 
and  is  in  a  most  eligible  location.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Workmen.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lippert  have  been  born  three  children,  Etta 
Marie,  Mabel,  Dean  and  William  Pierce. 


F*  RANK  LEWIS  is  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  business  men  of  Belt,  Cas- 
cade county,  where  he  operates  extensive  coal 
mines.  He  is  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  born  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  1853.  His  father, 
Joseph  P.  Lewis,  was  born  in  the  same  city,  where 
he  is  now  living  retired,  being  well  advanced  in 
age.  During  his  active  life  he  was  a  stone  con- 
tractor. The  maiden  name  of  Frank  Lewis'  mother 
was  Abbie  Church,  who  was  born  at  Montville 
on  the  Thames  river,  Conn.  Her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Lewis  was  solemnized  in  Norwich,  where  she  died 
in  1854.  The  family  comes  of  good  old  Revolu- 
tionary stock,  and  both  grandfathers  were  both 
active  participants  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  freighter  and  con- 
tractor in  Connecticut,  and  the  maternal  grand- 
father was  a  captain  of  a  whaling  vessel  for  3'ears. 
Frank  Lewis  began  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Scotland,  Windham  county,  Conn.,  but 
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at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  he  went  to  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  was  for  three  years  employed  in  a 
store,  in  the  meanwhile  attending  night  schools. 
In  1868  he  located  in  Willimantic,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  Amos  Bill  until  187&,  when 
he  made  his  way  to  Bakersfield,  Cal,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  herding  sheep  until  the  fall  of  1879, 
when  he  brought  13,000  head  of  sheep  for  Hedge 
&  Bryant  from  California  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where 
he  disposed  of  them  for  $3.00  per  head.  The  same 
year  he  located  at  Box  Elder,  in  Choteau  county, 
where  he  bought  5,500  head  of  sheep,  locating  on 
a  squatter's  claim  and  there  remaining  for  two 
winters,  during  the  last  being  associated  with  Sam- 
uel Dickey,  to  whom  he  sold  his  interest  in  1881. 
He  then  went  to  Cora  creek.  Cascade  county,  and 
established  a  stage  line  between  that  place  and 
Barker  and  Billings.  He  gave  his  attention  to  this 
line  for  two  years,  and  in  1883  made  a  trip  to 
Alaska,  where  he  engaged  in  prospecting  and  min- 
ing for  one  year.  Upon  his  return  he  located  at 
Kibbey  for  a  year,  and  the  two  years  he  was  em- 
ployed by  J.  T.  Armington  at  Armington,  and  for 
him  he  drove  large  bands  of  sheep  through  to  St. 
Paul,  returning  with  cattle.  The  next  two  years  he 
engaged  in  stockraising  on  shares,  being  still  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Armington.  In  1892  Mr.  Lewis 
located  the  Lewis  coal  mine  at  Belt,  and  he  has 
developed  and  continuously  operated  the  same, 
from  which  he  has  shipped  an  average  of  100  tons 
per  day  to  the  B.  &  M.  smelter,  in  Great  Falls. 
He  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Bateman  Hotel, 
in  Belt,  from  1892  until  1901.  He  is  a  Democrat  in 
]3olitics  and  in  1893  was  registering  agent  at  Belt. 
He  is  a  man  of  marked  business  capacity  and  ster- 
ling character,  enjoying  uniform  respect  in  the 
community.  In  Belt,  on  April  13,  1890,  occurred 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  Miss  Susie  Dockery, 
a  lady  of  great  executive  ability,  who  was  born  at 
Council  Blufifs,  Iowa.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  Joseph  (deceased),  Frank  Thomas,  Fred 
Church  and  William  Russell  Lewis, 


BENJAMIN  MacDONALD.— One  of  the  most 
tragic  and  inexcusable  events  in  Scottish  his- 
tory is  the  bloody  massacre  of  Glencoe  in  1692,  in 
which  the  MacDonalds  of  that  wild  region  were 
brutally  murdered  by  the  order  of  an  English 
king  for  their  loyalty  to  the  unhappy  Stuart  dy- 
nasty, to  which  they  believed  they  owed  allegiance. 


It  is  the  ofttold  tale  of  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake.  A  few  of  the  unfortunate  clan  escaped,  and 
among  them  were  the  ancestors  of  Benjamin  Mac- 
Donald,  of  Bridger,  manager  of  the  mercantile 
department  of  the  Bridger  Coal  Company.  They 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  there,  and  after  the 
troublous  times  passed  returned  to  occupy  it.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  tne  family  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  MacDonald's  grandfather,  when  it  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  Lord  Strathcona,  of  Canada. 
Mr.  MacDonald  was  born  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
November  23,  1844,  the  son  of  Archibald  and 
Jane  (Klyne)  MacDonald,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  at  Glencoe,  Scotland,  in  1790,  and  the 
latter  in  Canada  in  1810.  The  father  came  to 
America  in  1814,  having  been  educated  as  a  civil 
engineer  at  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  his  native 
land,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors, 
being  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Lord  Selkirk,  who  was  governor 
of  that  company  at  the  time,  being  well  pleased 
with  Mr.  MacDonald's  capacity  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, attached  him  to  his  personal  service  as  private 
secretary  and  employed  him  also  in  writing  up  a 
description  of  the  altitudes,  general  topography 
and  climate  of  the  country.  The  sketches  thus 
prepared  were  extensively  used  by  engineers  in 
locating  the  Canadian  Pacific  route.  After  a  few 
years  service  in  the  capacities  named  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald was  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief 
trader  and  stationed  at  Fort  Langley,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rogers  river,  and  later  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  chief  factor  and  stationed  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  Sometime  after  he  was  removed  to  Fort 
Colville,  where  he  occupied  the  same  position,  and 
cultivated, about  4,000  acres  of  land  in  the  interest 
of  the  company.  He  also  built  and  conducted  a 
gristmill  and  raised  stock,  having  400  to  500  milk 
cows  and  a  large  number  of  hogs.  He  made  his 
post  the  supply  station  of  the  company  for  many 
years,  portions  of  the  suppHes  being  furnished  for 
the  Hudson  Bay  posts  in  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Washington.  In  1844  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, built  an  elegant  residence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ottawa,  named  it  Glencoe  and  made  it  his 
home  until  his  death,  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
His  family  consisted  of  thirteen  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Benjamin  was  the  twelfth  son.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Carillon  Academy, 
on  the  Ottawa,  which  he  followed  with  a  course 
at   McGill   University,   and   after   completing  this 
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he  went  to  Fraser  river,  B.  C,  and  engaged  in 
mining.  In  company  with  R.  D.  Cameron  and 
his  brother  he  located  the  celebrated  Cameron 
claims  on  William  creek  in  Caribou,  but  sold  them 
too  soon,  being  deceived  b)'  one  of  the  partners, 
who  concealed  the  true  character  of  the  diggings. 
He  then  bought  a  mule  train  and  engaged  in 
freighting.  In  1864  he  joined  the  stampede  to 
Boise,  Idaho,  but  not  meeting  with  success  went 
in  the  fall  to  the  Kootenai  country  and  wintered  at 
Fort  Colville,  where  his  cousin,  Angus  MacDon- 
ald,  was  chief  factor,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  father  twenty  years  previously.  In  1866 
he  went  up  the  Columbia  river  as  far  as  the  big 
bend,  mining  and  prospecting,  and  returned  to  the 
fort  to  winter,  but  went  back  in  the  spring  and 
was  moderately  successful.  He  invested  in  a 
steamboat  named  the  Forty-nine,  and  in  the  fall 
she  sank.  His  next  venture  was  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness on  Big  Lake  at  the  Okanagan  river,  which  he 
conducted  for  a  year  and  then  sold  out  and  joined 
the  stampede  to  Cedar  creek,  near  Missoula,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  successful  seekers.  He 
wintered  at  the  Flathead  Hudson  Bay  post. 

The  next  year  he  sold  his  interests  in  Montana 
and  returned  to  Canada,  engaging  in  general  mer- 
chandising at  St.  Andrews,  Quebec,  where,  on 
August  14,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pyke,  of  Hudson-on-Ottawa,  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Pyke,  of  Warwickshire,  England,  and  Eliza- 
beth (McTavish)  Pyke,  of  Scotland.  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald's  grandfather,  George  Pyke,  came  to  Can- 
ada from  England  and  became  chief  justice  of  the 
province.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald  have  three 
children  living:  Elizabeth  Klyne,  now  the  wife  of 
F.  C.  Salter,  eastern  general  freight  agent  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  New  York ;  John 
Angus,  living  at  home,  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Bridger  Coal  Company ;  Arthur  T.  is  a  student  at 
Ann  Arbor  University,  Michigan ;  another  son, 
James  A.,  is  deceased.  Mr.  McDonald  remained 
in  Canada  until  1879,  when  he  removed  on  account 
of  ill  health  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  there  was  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  and  coal  mining  for  seven- 
teen years.  He  was  very  successful  until  the  panic 
of  1893,  when  he  met  with  serious  reverses.  In 
1896  he  took  a  position  in  the  employ  of  W.  A. 
Clark  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  located  in 
Butte,  having  charge  of  the  John  Caplis  Company. 
In  1900  he  took  charge  of  the  mercantile  depart- 
ment of  the  Bridger  Coal  Company,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.     In  fraternal  relations  he  is 


connected  with  the  order  of  Freemasons.  An  in- 
cident in  his  life  worthy  of  note  is  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  brother's  death,  Alexander  McDon- 
ald, chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in 
1874,  he  made  the  quickest  trip  ever  made  in  the 
northwest,  traveling  1,600  miles  in  twenty- four 
days  by  canoe  and  portaging,  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Hudson  Bay  and  return,  having  reached  Moose 
Factory  on  Hudson  Bay  a  few  days  after  his 
brother's   death. 


ALEXANDER  J.  McKAY,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  a  territorial  pioneer  of  Mon- 
tana, resides  at  Whitehall,  Jefferson  county.  He 
was  born  at  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  on  April 
10,  1857.  His  parents  were  Alexander  and  Annie 
(McLeod)  McKay,  the  former  of  County  Pictou 
and  the  latter  of  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.  The  father 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  engaged 
in  farming.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Donald  Mc- 
Kay, came  from  Scotland  as  a  representative  and 
colporteur  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1809.  Al- 
exander J.  McKay  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  at  Cape  Breton,  but  he  had  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world  and  the  west  appeared  to 
ofTer  superior  advantages  to  him,  and  in  1878,  as 
soon  as  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  removed 
to  Eureka,  Nev.,  where  he  passed  one  year  in  min- 
ing, and  then  re-located  at  Frisco,  Utah.  Here  he 
was  industriously  employed  in  the  smelter  for  two 
years,  locating  at  Wood  river,  Idaho,  where  for  six 
months  he  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  then 
returned  to  Frisco,  LTtah. 

Three  months  later  he  was  in  Butte,  Mont., 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  in  the  saw  mill 
business  there.  He  then  removed  to  Missoula, 
where  he  passed  an  active  and  profitable  year  and 
went  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  for  a  few  months. 
This  was  a  money-making  era,  and  Mr.  McKay 
with  rare  good  judgment  improved  every  oppor- 
tunity and  was  substantially  benefited.  Going  to 
Granville  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Super- 
ior, he  engaged  in  contracting  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  here  also  he  was  financially 
successful.  After  eighteen  months  he  returned  to 
his  old  home  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  bought  a 
farm,  with  the  intention  of  there  establishing  his 
permanent  home.  But  four  months  later  he  was 
farther  west  than  ever  before  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  Cascade  mountains.     Here  he  secured  a  con- 
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tract  on  the  Northern  Pacific  which  resulted  dis- 
astrously to  him.  Returning  to  Butte,  Mont.,  he 
worked  in  the  smelter  for  two  years  and  then 
he  was  in  business  for  himself  until  1895,  selling 
out  and  removing  to  Whitehall,  Jefferson  county, 
where  he  now  resides,  and  where  he  has  met  with 
most  flattering  success  as  the  senior  member  of 
the  extensive  mercantile  house  of  the  McKay- 
Carmichael  Company,  the  ramifications  of  whose 
business  extend  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
country.  Mr.  McKay  has  made  a  number  of  im- 
portant investments  in  mining  properties  and  has 
two  mines  which  he  is  developing  with  good  prom- 
ise of  large  returns.  On  August  3,  1893,  Mr. 
McKay  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Maggie 
McCarthy,  a  native  of  New  Biunswick.  Politically 
he  afifiliates  with  the  Republican  party  in  whose 
interest  he  is  an  energetic  and  influential  worker. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  master  Mason  and  an  Odd 
Fellow.  The  prosperity  that  time  has  brought  to 
Mr.  McKay  is  the  result  of  superior  business  sa- 
gacity, rare  commercial  instinct  and  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  honest  endeavor  and  high  moral  char- 
acter. He  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  community  in  which  he  resides  and  stands 
in  high  esteem. 


SAMUEL  LUTZ. — Among  those  who  have  at- 
~.  tained  a  due  measure  of  prosperity  through 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  resources  of  Mon- 
tana is  the  subject  of  this  review.  Mr.  Lutz  is  a 
native  of  the  old  Keystone  state,  having  been 
born  in  Butler  county,  Pa.,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1846,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Tena  Lutz,  who  were 
likewise  born  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  passed 
their  entire  lives,  the  father  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  pursuits,  while  in  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Reformed  church  and  folk 
of  sterling  character.  All  of  their  eleven  children 
are  living  except  Tena,  Kate  and  William.  The 
mother  passed  away  in  1862  and  the  father  in 
1870.  Their  surviving  children  are  Mary,  Isaac, 
Elizabeth,  Samuel,  Joseph,  Solomon,  Henry  and 
Daniel.  Of  the  number  four  reside  in  Montana. 
Samuel  Lutz,  our  immediate  subject,  received 
little  schooling,  as  he  was  compelled  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age.  He 
found  employment  at  farm  work,  and  his  first 
wages  were  fixed  at  $2.50  per  month.  As  he  waxed 
strong  in  stature  and  in  capacity  for  labor  he  se- 


cured increase  in  wages,  and  at  seventeen  years  he 
became  identified  with  stable  work.  After  devoting 
his  attention  to  this  and  other  lines  of  employ- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  for  about  three  years,  he 
removed  to  Illinois,  and  rented  a  farm  of  160 
acres  for  a  year,  but  securing  so  unsatisfactory 
returns  that  he  discontinued  his  lease,  and,  in  1868, 
removed  to  McDonough  county,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  stable  work  for  two  years.  He  next 
located  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  one  year,  and 
then  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  mining,  in  which  enterprise  good 
success  attended  his  efforts,  continued  in  Utah  for 
four  years.  He  then  went  to  Tulare  county,  Cal., 
and  drove  a  band  of  sheep  east  to  Utah,  the  trip 
occupying  eighteen  months.  He  passed  the  win- 
ter in  Utah  and  in  the  spring  came  to  Montana 
with  sheep,  locating  in  the  Smith  River  valley  in 
1877,  as  foreman  of  a  sheep  ranch.  A  year  later 
Mr.  Lutz  engaged  in  freighting,  receiving  $50  per 
month  for  eighteen  months,  and  then  conducted 
the  same  enterprise  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity until  1882.  Two  years  previously  (in  1880)  he 
had  located  a  homestead  on  Trout  creek,  in  Fergus 
county,  the  same  comprising  160  acres.  Selling 
his  interests  here,  in  1881,  he  located  a  home- 
stead one  mile  west  of  Garneill,  and  has  since 
added  desert  and  pre-emption  claims,  and  has  now 
a  total  area  of  400  acres.  Somewhat  more  than  half 
of  the  property  is  now  available  for  cultivation, 
but  Mr.  Lutz  gives  his  principal  attention  to  the 
raising  of  good  cattle  and  horses.  In  politics  he  is 
a  stanch  Republican,  and  fraternally  a  member  of 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

On  March  7,  1887,  Mr.  Lutz  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Sarah  Schaffer,  who  was  born  in 
Butler  county.  Pa.,  the  daughter  of  George  and 
Sarah  Schafifer,  who  passed  their  lives  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  father  was  in  the  sawmill  and 
lumber  business.  He  died  in  1894,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  in  1889.  Both  were  members  of  the 
German  Reformed  church.  Of  thei'-  twelve  chil- 
dren all  are  living  except  three.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lutz  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community. 


PETER  MacDONALD,  the  efficient  city  jailor 
of  Great  Falls,  comes  of  good  old  Scottish 
stock  and  has  many  of  its  characteristics.  He  was 
born  in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  on  October  6, 
1853,   the  son  of  Allen   MacDonald,  a  native  of 
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Inverness,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1816, 
and,  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1828,  he  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  various  points  until  1854,  when 
he  removed  to  County  Glengarry,  Canada,  where 
he  was  a  merchant  until  his  death,  in  October, 
1865.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Sarah 
MacDonald.  She  was  born  in  Inverness  in  1826, 
and  her  marriage  to  Mr.  McDonald  was  solem- 
nized in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  ^"d  her 
death  occurred  in  County  Glengarry,  Canada,  in 
1885. 

Peter  MacDonald  was  educated  in  the  public 
.schools  of  Glengarry,  and  the  academy  at  Alex- 
andria, Ontario,  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  was  employed  about  six  years  as  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Lancaster,  On- 
tario, and  in  1874  enlisted  in  the  mounted  police 
of  Montreal,  serving  for  six  years  in  the  North- 
west Territory.  In  1879  he  came  over  into  Mon- 
tana, entering  the  service  of  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co.  in 
their  general  store,  and  being  with  this  firm  during 
the  building  of  Fort  Assinniboine.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Butte,  was  employed  in  a  grocery 
for  two  years,  and  in  March,  1887,  he  came  to 
Great  Falls. 

|Iere  he  engaged  in  the  express  transfer,  busi- 
ness, his  outfit  being  known  as  express  wagon  No. 
I,  and  in  this  connection  he  handled  the  transfer 
business  for  the  Wells-Fargo  and  American  Ex- 
press Companies  for  two  years.  The  succeeding 
two  years  Mr.  MacDonald  was  with  Wetzel  &  Co., 
wholesale  liquor  dealers,  and  in  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  city  police  force,  serving 
one  year,  while  in  1892  he  was  elected  constable, 
serving  in  this  capacity  until  the  close  of  1894. 
From  1895  to  1897  he  was  deputy  sheriflf  of  Cas- 
cade county,  was  thereafter  clerk  in  the  Milwaukee 
house,  and  since  the  spring  of  1900  has  been  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  of  city  jailor,  giving  careful 
and  efficient  service  in  this  position.  In  politics 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  Republican,  and  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  Cataract  Lodge  No.  28,  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
He  was  married  on  October  6,  1879,  and  has  one 
daughter,  Frances  Amelia. 


PROF.  THOMAS  S.  McALONEY,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  located  at  Boulder,  in  Jefferson  county, 
though  young  in  years,   has   accomplished  incal- 


culable good  and  has  before  him  a  most  promising 
future.  It  is  his  mission  to  assist  that  class  of  the 
afflicted  and  unfortunate  who  are  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  and  to  brighten  their  pathway  through  life. 
In  this  work  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  his 
abilities  receiving  the  heartiest  recognition  in  two 
countries.  He  was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, on  June  26,  1869,  the  son  of  James  McAloney, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  county  in  1839  ^"d  died 
there  in  1880.  His  mother  was  Eliza  Jane  (Simp- 
son) McAloney,  also  a  native  of  County  Antrim 
where  she  still  resides.  In  the  family  were  four 
boys  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  educators 
of  ability.  James  McAloney  was  principal  of  the 
Derry  (Ireland)  Model  School  for  many  years, 
while  previously  he  was  national  school  superin- 
tendent for  his  native  county. 

Prof.  T.  S.  McAloney,  the  young  and  progress- 
ive educator,  was  instructed  at  the  model  school 
taught  by  his  father,  and  subsequently  took  a 
course  at  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  He 
was  then  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Belfast  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  where  he  remained 
seven  and  a  half  years.  An  offer  of  instruction  then 
came  to  him  from  the  directors  of  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  College,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  received  a  fellowship.  He  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  September,  1892,  representing  Great  Brit- 
ain, having  been  chosen  from  amongst  all  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  that  country.  Here 
he  remained  a  year  and  was  graduated  in  June, 
1893.  Being  offered  a  position  in  Bellville,  On- 
tario, in  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  he  taught  there 
for  one  year,  when  he  received  a  flattering  offer 
from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Talladega, 
Ala.  This  position  he  accepted,  and  here  he  first 
introduced  the  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf. 
With  this  institute  he  remained  five  years  as 
teacher  and  editor  of  the  school  paper.  In  1899 
he  became  head  teacher  and  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  located  at  Danville, 
Ky.,  with  twenty-six  teachers  under  him.  In  May, 
1900,  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Prof.  McAloney  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Montana  the  oral  method  of  teaching,  whereby 
the  deaf  are  taught  to  read  the  lips  and  speak.  He 
also  introduced  industrial  training  for  the  blind, 
consisting  of  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  ham- 
mock and  carpet-weaving,  typewriting,  etc.  He 
has  also  organized  an  orchestra  for  the  blind. 
The   attendance   at   the   Montana   School   for  the 
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Deaf  and  Blind  has  doubled  under  his  able  and 
judicious  superintendency,  and  its  future  is  most 
promising.  Into  his  work  the  Professor  has 
thrown  his  rare  gifts  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
To  this  country  he  has  brought  valuable  attain- 
ments, and  the  people  of  Montana  are  to  be  highly 
congratulated  on  having  secured  his  services.  He 
is  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  having 
passed  the  chairs  in  each  order.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Fraternal  Mystic  Circle.  He  was 
state  treasurer  of  the  Alabama  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  for  three  terms,  and  was  tendered  the  presi- 
dency of  the  union,  but  declined.  He  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  educational  journals  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  special  course  of  study  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Indiana  Central  University.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  on  November  2,  1898,  to  Miss 
Mary  B.  Holt,  daughter  of  Samuel  D.  Holt,  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Holt,  Agee  &  Co.,  wholesale 
grocers  and  cotton  brokers,  of  Selma,  Ala. 


HON.  FRANK  H.  WOODY.— One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Montana,  a  gentleman 
who  has  exemplified  her  highest  type  of  citizen- 
ship at  home  and  given  her  prominence  and  re- 
nown abroad,  is  Hon.  Frank  H.  Woody,  of 
Missoula,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
her  earliest  pioneers  and  most  capable  jurists ;  and 
who,  after  a  long  useful  and  honorable  career  in 
her  service  is  now  enjoying,  for  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days,  the  sweet 
content  that  comes  only  to  private  life. 

Judge  Woody  is  a  native  of  Chatham  county, 
N.  C,  where  he  was  born  December  10,  1833. 
His  father  was  of  Quaker  ancestry  and  his  mother 
of  Revolutionary  stock.  They  were  people  of 
high  character,  but  of  moderate  means,  and  were 
unable  to  give  their  offspring  many  educational 
advantages.  The  Judge  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  a  rather  frag- 
mentary and  irregular  preparation  in  the  element- 
ary schools  of  the  vicinity  he  entered  New  Garden 
Boarding  School,  now  Guilford  College,  a  Quaker 
institution  located  near  Greensboro.  Compelled 
by  circumstances  to  leave  the  college  at  the  end 
of  a  year  he  removed  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  and  spent  six  months  teaching  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  that  section.  From  there,  in 
1853,  he  went  to  Indiana,  attended  another  Quaker 
school  during  a  part  of  the  year  and  taught  public 


school  again  until  the  spring  of  1855.  Con- 
vinced by  this  time  that  the  great  west  offered  su- 
perior opportunities  to  young  men  of  capacity  and 
energy,  he  made  his  way  to  Kansas  and  subse- 
quently joined  an  overland  merchant  train 
bound  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  traveled  with 
it  to  a  point  some  distance  west  of  old 
Fort  Laramie.  From  there  he  journeyed  with 
an  emigrant  train  en  route  for  Shoalwater  bay, 
Washington  territory.  At  Independence  Rock 
on  the  Sweetwater  river  he  was  taken  ill 
and  forced  to  remain  there  for  several  days. 
Eventually  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Mormons 
on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake,  and  he  accompanied, 
them  to  that  place,  which  they  reached  August 
15.  1855.  It  was  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  his  storm- 
tossed  barque,  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  rest  and 
refit,  for  he  was  sore  distressed — feeble  in  health, 
destitute  of  means  and  seemingly  alone  in  the 
world,  but  sustained  by  his  own  lofty  courage  and 
unyielding  resolution.  He  remained  in  Utah  until 
the  fall  of  1856,  and  then  joined  a  party  of  men 
who  were  coming  to  the  Flathead  country  to 
trade  with  the  Indians.  Near  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober he  arrived  at  Hellgate  river,  near  where  the 
city  of  Missoula  now  stands.  Since  that  time, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  what  is  the  present  state  of  Montana,  con- 
tributing in  large  measure  to  make  her  history, 
aiding  in  her  struggles  and  helping  to  win  her 
triumphs.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  resi- 
dence within  her  borders  he  occupied  himself  with 
whatever  business  came  his  way,  and  in  the  main 
prospered  at  all.  He  freighted,  mined,  sold  mer- 
chandise and  engaged  in  politics.  In  1866  a  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  office  of  county  clerk  and 
recorder  of  Missoula  county,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  appointed  him  to  fill  such  vacancy, 
and  at  the  succeeding  general  election  he  was 
chosen  to  the  office  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
He  held  the  position  continuously  until  the  fall 
of  1880,  when  he  resisted  the  importunities  of  the 
people  and  declined  a  further  tenure.  During  his 
tenure  of  the  office  it  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  probate  judge,  and  Mr.  Woody  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  position ;  and  in  addition,  was  for 
eight  years  deputy  clerk  of  the  Second  judicial 
court  of  the  county.  While  occupying  these  offices 
and  dealing  necessarily  with  questions  of  law, 
he  was  naturally  attracted  toward  the  profession 
and  began  an  assiduous  and  exhaustive  prepara- 
tion for  its  practice.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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in  January,  1877,  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory,  and  within  a  remarkably  short  time  se- 
cured a  large  and  profitable  clientage ;  and  so  well 
was  he  equipped  in  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  that  he  at  once  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  attorneys  and 
counsellors  in  the  whole  northwest.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature 
for  the  counties  of  Missoula  and  Deer  Lodge;  but 
there  being  some  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  ses- 
sion which  followed  he  did  not  attend.  In  1892  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  his 
county  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Fourth 
judicial  district  of  the  state,  and  was  elected  over- 
two  competitors  by  a  handsome  plurality.  In  1896 
he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority  to  the  same  office  for  another  term 
of  four  years.  His  record  on  the  bench  was  but 
a  logical  sequence  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
public  service.  It  is  a  veritable  thread  of  gold  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  state,  and  a  pleasure  to  the 
sight  of  all  who  know  him. 

In  1871  Judge  Woody  was  married  to  Miss  Liz- 
zie Countryman,  a  native  of  California,  daughter 
of  Horace  and  Elizabeth  Countryman,  but  at  the 
time  a  resident  of  Missoula,  where  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated.  They  have  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  namely:  Frank,  Alice  M.  and  Flora 
P.  Woody,  all  of  whom  are  still  living  at  Missoula. 

Nearly  fifty  years  of  toil  and  triumph  for  the 
state  tell  the  story  of  his  life.  It  is  a  record  worthy 
the  pride  of  any  mortal  man,  and  it  involves  a  duty 
well  performed  in  every  line  of  work.  The  Judge 
has  met  all  the  due  demands  in  every  sphere,  and 
by  his  merit  dignified  his  guild.  Every  public 
office  he  has  filled  brought  credit  to  himself  and 
profit  to  his  kind ;  in  legal  forums  he  has  won  just 
honors  and  high  rank ;  commercial  life  has  felt  his 
potent  hand  in  fostering  and  developing  affairs ; 
and  in  social  circles  he  has  ever  been  an  orna- 
ment, a  tonic  and  a  guide.  The  people  he  has 
served  know  not  among  them  all  a  truer,  nobler, 
manlier  man. 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCRACKEN.— A  fine  speci- 
men of  the  sturdy  Scotch  race,  with  the  char- 
acteristic energy  and  push  of  that  people,  David 
Blair  McCracken,  of  Laurel,  Mont.,  by  persever- 
ance, intelligence,  skill  and  diligence,  is  working 
out  his  own  fortune  and  destiny  in  the  new  world 


when,  if  he  chose,  he  could  enjoy  the  luxuries  of 
life  in  the  old.  He  was  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  De- 
cember 20,  1863,  the  son  of  Prof.  John  and  Esther 
(Blair)  McCracken,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Andrew 
McCracken  and  Sir  Edward  Blair,  of  the  same 
town.  His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  were  of 
noble  ancestry  and  went  from  Norway  to  Scotland 
in  1218.  The  Blairs  are  among  the  oldest,  best 
known  and  most  famous  families  in  Scotland. 
Their  estate,  known  as  Blarquhan,  is  entailed  and 
has  been  in  the  family  for  many  centuries,  and  their 
lineage  is  recorded  in  Burke's  Peerage.  The 
grandfather  McCracken  was  a  preacher  in  the  old 
established  church  until  the  disruption  in  1843,  in 
which  he  was  a  leader,  and  after  that  he  became  a 
leader  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
mained one  until  his  death  in  1872.  He  and  his 
wife,  nee  Wilson,  were  both  born  in  1801.  She 
died  in  the  early  'sixties.  Mr.  McCracken's  father 
was  a  practicing  physician  until  1875,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  physics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  which  he  held  until  liis  death  in 
1890,  and  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Prof. 
Mackie,  LL.D.,  of  Dublin  University..  He  was  one 
of  Scotland's  leading  men  of  letters,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. At  his  death  he  left  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  these  sons  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  McCracken,  a  distinguished  divine  of 
Stobhill,  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1883.  The  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  Arthur  Balfour,  a  barrister  of 
Glasgow.  She  died  in  1882  by  accident,  having 
been  thrown  from  her  horse  while  hunting  with  a 
party  of  members  of  the  Ayr  Hunt  Club. 

David  Blair  McCracken  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ayr,  and  later 
lentered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1881  with  the  degrees  of  A. 
M.,  A.  F.,  and  P.  F.  G.  K.  The  last  is  a  degree  in 
an  agricultural  course  conducted  in  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Hall.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation  he 
was  the  youngest  man  who  had  ever  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  institution  with  such  honors.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  became  land  steward  for 
the  Marquis  of  Aisle,  a  position  which  placed  him 
second  in  authority  over  the  immense  landed  es- 
tates of  the  Marquis,  which  yield  an  income  of 
$485,000  a  year.  Mr.  McCracken  held  this  posi- 
tion for  seven  years  and  a  half.  He  them  visited 
Canada  as  a  commissioner  and  emigrant  agent  for 
the  Dominion  government,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  made  a  trip  through  the  Canadian  north- 
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west  which  lasted  three  months.  At  the  end  of 
this  he  returned  to  his  former  position  and  re- 
mained in  it  until  1889,  when,  in  company  with 
Walter  Clififord,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Cliflford, 
he  returned  to  Canada.  They  had  large  capital  and 
practically  unlimited  backing,  and  locating  at  Star 
Buck,  Manitoba,  they  took  up  a  larga  tract  of 
land  and  engaged  extensively  in  raising  cattle  and 
wheat.  Later  they  formed  the  Roblin  Milling  Co., 
of  Winnipeg,  with  mills  and  elevators  at  Winni- 
peg, Brandon,  Austin  and  Mooseman.  The  finan- 
cial depression  coming  on  soon  after,  this  enter- 
prise proved  unsuccessful  and  Mr.  Clififord  re- 
turned to  Scotland.  Mr.  McCracken,  however, 
concluded  to  remain  in  America,  and  came  to  Mon- 
tana. He  passed  two  years  at  Glendive  m  the  cat- 
tle business,  then  sold  out  and  removed  to  a  ranch 
of  320  acres  in  Yellowstone  county,  near  Park 
City,  where  he  has  since  been  extensively  engaged 
in  raising  cattle  and  also  conducting  a  large  freight- 
ing outfit.  He  is  now  (1902)  making  a  survey  for  a 
ditch  from  the  Yellowstone,  which  will  be  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  carry  a  large  volume  of  water. 
Mr.  McCracken  has  frequently  been  solicited  to 
return  to  his  native  land  and  associate  himself  in 
business  with  his  former  friends,  but  he  prefers  to 
remain  in  America  and  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  He  is  a  man  of  resolute  perseverance  and 
great  energy,  and  is  winning  a  gratifying  success 
in  his  operations. 


HON.  JOHN  MacGINNISS.— Nature  is  no 
laggard  in  her  work  and  seldom  does  things 
by  halves.  When  she  has  a  special  work  to  do  she 
provides  a  man  for  the  purpose,  and  when  the  man 
is  ready  for  the  work,  if  need  be,  she  has  at  his 
hand  the  lieutenants  he  may  require  for  its  execu- 
tion. To  Caesar  she  gave  Mark  Antony  and  La- 
bienus;  to  Napoleon,  Lefebvre  and  Ney;  to  Wash- 
ington, Knox  and  Hamilton.  And  in  our  day,  in 
a  less  ambitious  sphere,  she  has  given  John  Mac- 
Ginniss,  of  Butte,  to  Mr.  Heinze,  whom  we  have 
called  elsewhere  in  this  work  one  of  the  great 
captains  of  industry.  Mr.  MacGinniss  was  born 
at  Homer,  Iowa,  October  10,  1867,  and  in  early 
life  removed  to  Chicago.  After  his  graduation 
from  a  Chicago  high  school  he  was  employed  as  a 
stenographer  and  bookkeeper  in  a  wholesale  hard- 
ware and  mining  supply  house,  and  later  became  its 
western  traveling  representative,  in  which  capacity 


he  continued  to  serve  until  1890,  when  he  resigned 
his  position,  came  to  Montana,  and  was  made  man- 
ager of  the  Tuttle  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  Anaconda.  He  remained  with  this  com- 
pany three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Butte  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Thompson  Falls  Land 
&  Lumber  Company.  When  that  company  sold 
out  to  the  Bitter  Root  Development  Company  in 
1894,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Montana  Ore 
Purchasing  Company  as  purchasing  agent  and  ore 
buyer,  and  in  1895  was  made  its  vice-president  and 
manager.  In  that  capacity  he  has  aided  materially 
in  enlarging  its  powers,  multiplying  its  resources, 
•systematizing  its  work,  and  generally  promoting 
its  interests.  For  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
office  duties  or  matters  of  general  adminstration, 
but,  having  a  genius  for  details  in  large  measure, 
gives  to  every  phase  and  feature  of  the  business 
his  personal  attention.  He  is  familiar  with  all 
branches  of  mine  and  smelter  work,  and  capable 
of  performing  and  directing  others  in  performing 
any  part  of  either.  In  1896  he  co-operated  with 
Mr.  Heinze  and  others  in  the  development  of  the 
Rossland  mining  district  in  British  Columbia,  and 
thereby  became  vice-president  and  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  British  Columbia  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company.  This  company  made  possible  and 
helped  bring  about  the  great  development  of  the 
mines  of  that  country.  Before  the  erection  of  its 
smelter  in  that  section,  only  such  ores  as  would 
stand  transportation  to  Montana  or  Tacoma  could 
be  mined  with  profit.  While  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  this  company  he  was  also  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Columbia  &  Western  Railroad,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  its  construction  and  opera- 
tion until  the  Heinze  interests  were  sold  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  During  his  career  in  the  Can- 
adian province  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  gov- 
ernment forces  in  the  provincial  legislature,  in  se- 
curing rights  and  franchises  for  the  railroad,  and 
also  with  the  banking  interests  of  eastern  Canada. 
The  broadening  and  actuating  effects  of  these 
various  duties  to  him  in  new  and  untried  fields  of 
intellectual  effort,  have  been  demonstrated  in  his 
subsequent  career  in  Montana  politics  and  legisla- 
tion. Given  the  faculties  in  any  line  and  respon- 
sibility therein  educates  rapidly.  Mr.  MacGinniss 
had  the  needed  faculties,  and  his  Canadian  experi- 
ences and  •  responsibilities  soon  made  them  sub- 
servient to  his  will  and  fruitful  of  good  results 
for  the  interests  he  had  in  charge.  He  has  also 
been  engaged  in  litigation  on  a  scale  of  magnitude. 
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In  the  suit  of  MacGinniss  &  Forrester  against  the 
Boston  &  Montana  Copper  Company,  beginning 
in  1898,  the  plaintiffs  secured  a  judgment,  a  fee  of 
$50,000  was  awarded  to  their  lawyers,  and  the  re- 
ceiver appointed  in  the  case  was  allowed  fees 
amounting  to  $200,000  with  $34,000  for  expenses. 
This  case  has  been  to  the  supreme  court  oftener 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  Montana  litigation. 
In  1901  a  new  suit,  on  much  the  same  grounds  as 
the  former,  was  brought  by  Mr.  MacGinnis  alone. 
It  is  entitled  MacGinniss  vs.  the  Boston  &  Mon- 
tana Copper  Company,  and  is  being  vigorously 
prosecuted.  In  addition  to  the  interests  already 
enumerated  with  which  he  is  connected,  Mr.  Mac- 
Ginniss is  vice-president  of  the  Nipper  Copper 
Mining  Company,  which  operates  the  Nipper,  the 
L.  E.  R.,  the  Parnell  and  the  Cora  mines ;  and  he 
and  ex-Gov.  Rickards  are  operating  the  Polaris 
mine  in  Beaverhead  county.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  and  takes  great 
interest  in  everything  practical  or  technical  con- 
nected with  mines  and  mining.  He  has  been  for 
years  in  close  and  direct  contact  with  labor  from 
day  to  day  and  under  almost  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  learned  its  needs  and  is  in 
deep  and  earnest  sympathy  with  it  and  in  every 
forum  where  he  has  had  opportunity  he  has  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  toilers  in  mine  and  smelter, 
and  so  vigorously  and  wisely  that  he  has  secured 
for  them  substantial  benefits  in  legislation  and 
otherwise.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  eight- 
hour  movement  in  their  behalf,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Miners'  Union  committee  did  such  effective 
work  that  both  Mr.  Heinze  and  Senator  Clark 
agreed  to  an  eight-hour  day  for  the  workmen,  as 
announced  at  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Butte  Miners'  Union  at  the  Butte  opera 
house  on  June  13,  1900.  This  movement  resulted 
in  the  success,  at  the  election  of  1900,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic-Labor legislative  ticket,  on  which  Mr.  Mac- 
Ginniss was  a  candidate,  and  the  enactment  of  a 
suitable  law  on  the  subject  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  legislature.  A  resolution  was  enthusiastic- 
ally passed  by  the  Butte  Miners'  Union  thanking 
him  for  his  services  in  this  behalf. 

In  politics  Mr.  MacGinnis  is  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat, and  has  served  his  party  well  in  the  ranks  and 
in  conspicuous  and  responsible  positions.  In  the 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1900  he  was 
Montana's  national  committeeman,  and  was  large- 
ly instrumental  in  securing  the  seating  of  the  regu- 
lar   Democratic    delegates    from    Montana.      His 


majority  that  fall  as  a  candidate  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  Montana  legislature  was  more  than 
8,000  votes,  and  in  the  session  that  followed  he  sur- 
prised and  delighted  his  friends  and  discomfited 
his  enemies  by  his  readiness,  directness  and  force 
in  debate,  his  shrewdness,  resourcefulness  and 
skill  as  a  tactician,  his  aggressive  yet  courtly 
character  as  a  fighter,  and  his  diplomatic  ma- 
nipulation of  all  elements  to  the  ends  he  had 
in  view.  His  fight  for  the  United  States  sen- 
atorship,  in  which  he  held  up  the  election  un- 
til the  last  night  of  the  session,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  exhibitions  of  parliamentary  adroitness 
known  to  our  history.  In  business  relations  and 
in  private  life  he  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  and 
obliging  of  men,  although  one  of  the  busiest. 
However  oppressed,  or  one  might  say,  over- 
whelmed, with  the  multitude  of  matters  which 
claim  his  attention,  he  can  always  find  time  to  lis- 
ten to  a  miner  or  laborer  who  may  have  a  grievance 
or  need  assistance ;  to  confer  with  a  man  on  busi- 
ness, or  to  exchange  a  pleasant  word  with  a  friend 
or  acquaintance ;  and  to  all  alike  he  is  affable, 
genial,  considerate  and  attentive.  He  well  de- 
serves the  popularity  he  enjoys  with  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men ;  for  the  engaging  social  quali- 
ties he  exhibits  toward  all  are  the  spontaneous  off- 
spring of  his  generous  nature  and  not  the  studied 
efforts  of  self-seeking  policy  or  time-serving 
sycophancy.  He  is  young,  able,  upright  and  sym- 
pathetic— such  a  man  as  the  great  Treasure  state 
needs  for  her  proper  development,  and  for  such 
she  has  in  store  ample  rewards  and  worthy  honors. 


W^ILLIAM  WESLEY  McCALL,  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  wide-awake  business 
men  in  Whitehall,  Jeffer.son  county,  was  born  in 
Millersburg,  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  on  November 
15,  1845,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Otis)  Mc- 
Call.  The  father  was  born  on  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake bay,  Maryland,  in  1792.  The  mother  was 
a  native  of  Ireland  and  the  paternal  grandfather 
was  John  McCall,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had 
emigrated  early  to  Maryland.  Thomas  McCall, 
the  father  of  W.  W.  McCall,  removed  from  Mary- 
land to  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  farming  in  Holmes 
county.  In  1846  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  a 
prosperous  farmer,  dying  in  1864. 

W.  W.  McCall  was  reared  and  educated  in  Iowa, 
and  here  he  engaged  in  farming  until  1866.     Then 
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he  was  twenty-one  years  old  and  turned  his  face 
toward  Montana.  He  came  to  Ireton  by  tram  and 
thence  by  coach  to  Council  Bluffs.  At  that  time 
the  Indians  were  threatening  and  troublesome,  and 
he  was  detained  at  Fort  Kearney  until  enough 
people  had  gathered  to  form  a  self-protecting 
train.  When  130  men  had  arrived  at  the  fort  the 
train  was  made  up  and  started  across  the  plains  for 
Montana.  On  reaching  Big  Horn  they  had  three 
cattle  stolen  and  not  by  Indians.  They  were 
found  in  the  possesion  of  a  Frenchman.  No  ques- 
tions were  asked,  but  the  Frenchman  was  quiet- 
ly and  expeditiously  hanged.  The  train  then  con- 
tinued on  its  way  and  was  not  molested  by  the 
Indians  nor  had  any  more  cattle  stolen,  it  reached 
Alder  gulch  on  August  9,  1866,  and  here  Mr.  Mc- 
Call  engaged  in  ranching  for  two  years  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulch.  In  1868  he  purchased  a  ranch 
three  miles  below  Silver  Star,  where  he  was  pros- 
pered and  remained  until  1875.  This  ranch  he 
bought  from  Israel  Davis,  and  one  day  R.  O. 
Hickman,  who  had  worked  for  Davis,  came  in 
bare-headed,  and  told  McCall  that  a  road  agent  had 
attempted  to  hold  him  up,  and  he  had  shot  at  him 
and  missed  him.  He  then  demanded  possession 
of  the  ranch,  saying  it  was  his  claim  and  that  he 
had  built  a  cabin  on  it,  but  Mr.  McCall  declined  to 
give  it  up,  and  after  explaining  the  details  of  his 
purchase,  Hickman  renounced  his  claim. 

In  187s  Mr.  McCall  removed  to  Butte,  engaged 
in  teaming  and  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Cen- 
tennial boarding  house.  Here  for  three  consecu- 
tive weeks  he  daily  drove  nine  miles,  chopped  two 
cords  of  wood,  returned  and  delivered  the  wood. 
This  broke  all  previous  records  of  the  millmen  and 
was  considered  a  performance  not  likely  to  be 
eclipsed.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Fish  creek,  where 
be  profitably  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
until  1880,  when  he  purchased  the  Half-way  house, 
on  the  Little  Pipestone,  of  which  he  continued  pro- 
prietor until  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Silver  Star. 
Here  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  meat  business, 
having  shops  at  Silver  Star,  Twin  Bridges  and 
Sheridan  and  also  bought  a  hay  ranch.  In  1889 
he  sold  all  these  enterprises  and  removed  to  White- 
hall, his  present  home.  Here  he  soon  opened  the 
first  hotel  of  the  place.  He  also  went  into  mer- 
chandising, starting  a  general  store  which,  in  1892, 
he  sold  to  W.  M.  Fergus  and  the  hotel  to  Henry 
Schmidt.  Then  engaging  in  the  livery  business 
for  eighteen  months,  he  sold  this  also  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  Noble  &  Noble  in  butcher- 


ing. This  was  continued  one  year  and  then  for 
two  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  brick-making  en- 
terprise. In  March,  1898,  he  again  became  a  ho- 
tel proprietor,  and  later  removed  to  the  Jefferson 
hotel  and  restaurant,  where  he  has  a  most  lucrative 
and  successful  trade.  A  new  building  was  recently 
completed,  giving  fifteen  additional  rooms. 

On  March  16,  1873,  Mr.  McCall  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Celeste  Grace  Jordan,  born  on 
January  21,  1854,  at  Joaquin,  Cal.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Harrison  Jordan,  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
Mont.,  especial  mention  of  whom  is  made  on  other 
pages  of  this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCall  have 
seven  children,  Ernest  R.,  married  Miss  Annie  R. 
Houghton,  and  living  at  Whitehall;  Ida  Maude, 
now  Mrs.  F.  E.  Houghton,  living  in  Whitehall ; 
Fay  E.,  now  in  business  in  Whitehall ;  Chester  G., 
Floyd  H.,  Pearl  Blanche  and  Ethel  Lucile.  For 
three  years  Mr.  McCall  has  been  a  school  trustee, 
while  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Workmen,  Freemasons  and  Odd  Fellows,  in  which 
body  he  has  passed  the  chairs.  Mrs.  McCall  is  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  of  the  Daughters 
of  Rebekah.  Mr.  McCall  came  to  Montana  when 
it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  take  his  life  in  his 
hands  on  the  long  and  perilous  trip,  and  has  de- 
voted himself  diligently  to  the  improvement  of 
the  advantages  offered  here  so  lavishly,  and  he  has 
achieved  success.  He  has  gained  many  friends 
and,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  old-timers,  he 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  also  numbers  many  new 
friends  in  a  wide  and  pleasant  range  of  acquaint- 


TAMES  D.  McCAMMAN.— The  old  Keystone 
J  state  figures  as  the  birthplace  of  the  venerable 
and  highly  honored  Montana  pioneer  whose  name 
initiates  this  paragraph :  and  in  his  attractive  home 
in  Bozeman  he  is  enjoying  a  measure  of  rest  from 
active  cares  after  a  long  life  of  useful  endeavor  that 
has  brought  a  success  worthy  the  name,  since  it 
has  been  achieved  by  indefatigable  effort  and  fos- 
tered by  an  inflexible  integrity  of  purpose.  In  the 
agnatic  line  Mr.  McCanmian  traces  his  ancestry 
to  Scottish  origin ;  in  the  maternal  line  the  stock  is 
of  pure  German  extraction,  the  original  American 
ancestors  having  emigrated  in  the  early  pioneer 
epoch.  Mr.  McCamman  was  born  in  Mercer 
county.  Pa.,  on  January  30,  1822,  the  son  of  Jolin 
and  Sarah  (Wagner)  McCamman,  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    The  father  with  his  family  removed  to 
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Ohio,  where  he  and  his  wife  passed  the  residue  of 
their  days,  the  father  attaining  the  age  of  more 
than  four  score,  and  the  revered  mother  passing 
away  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

James  D.  McCamman  was  reared  under  the 
wholesome  influences  of  the  old  homestead,  at- 
tending the  public  schools  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen,  when  he  began  to  learn  the  tailor's 
trade.  He  became  skilled  in  all  its  details,  and  in 
1845  removed  to  Charlotte,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
employed  at  his  trade  until  the  fall  of  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Eaton  county, 
and  served  with  signal  efficiency.  In  1850  lie  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and  from  there  started  on  the  long 
and  weary  overland  trip  to  California  at  the  time 
when  the  memorable  gold  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  The  journey  was  a  difficult  and  tedious 
one,  but  he  finally  arrived  at  his  destination.  After 
three  years  spent  in  mining  and  working  on  a 
stock  farm  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  thence  to 
Michigan,  locating  at  Battle  Creek,  where  was 
solemnized  on  February  15,  1853,- his  man-iage  to 
Miss  Melvina  Rice,  who  became  the  mother  of 
three  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  married  and 
established  in  homes  of  their  own.  Mr.  McCam- 
man has  ten  grandchildren.  His  second  marriage 
was  consummated  December  31,  1 891,  to  Nannie  J. 
Steele.  He  remained  in  Battle  Creek  until  i860, 
and  then  removed  to  Charlotte,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  until  1864,  when 
he  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Virginia  City.  He 
there  engaged  in  mining  for  several  months,  but  in 
1865  he  settled  on  land  in  Gallatin  county,  taking  up 
government  claims  on  what  is  now  known  as  Mc- 
Camman creek,  so  named  in  his  honor,  he  being 
the  first  settler  on  the  creek.  Here  he  engaged  in 
active  farming  and  stockraising,  as  one  of  the 
l^ioneers  in  this  line  in  Montana,  and  still  retains 
possession  of  the  old  homestead. 

In  1875  M''-  McCamman  was  appointed  county 
treasurer  of  Gallatin  county,  and  removed  to  Boze- 
man,  which  has  since  been  his  home,  and  which  he 
has  seen  ad\'ance  from  a  mere  hamlet  to  a  popu- 
lous and  thriving  little  city  of  most  attractive  or- 
der. At  the  election  of  1876  he  was  chosen  as  his 
own  successor  in  office,  serving  three  years,  and 
was  then  tendered  the  nomination  for  representative 
of  his  county  in  the  territorial  legislature,  an  honor 
which  he  declined.  He  was  re-elected  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  as  county  treasurer,  and  his  entire 
term  of  service  in  this  responsible  office  aggre- 
gated five  years  and  nine  months.    His  administra- 


tion of  the  finances  of  the  county  was  signally  able 
and  conservative,  and  gained  the  endorsement  of 
all  classes,  regardless  of  political  affiliations.  Mr. 
McCamman 's  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for 
James  K.  Polk,  and  he  is  now  as  ever  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  first  home 
in  Montana  was  a  diminutive  log  house,  14x16  feet 
in  dimensions,  with  dirt  floor — a  dwelling  radically 
dissimilar  to  his  present  beautiful  cottage  home 
in  Bozeman,  erected  in  1879,  and  Mr.  McCam- 
man was  the  first  secretary  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  new  Gallatin  County  Pioneer  Society  on  its 
re-organization  in  1894,  and  he  is  one  of  its 
valued  members  and  when  the  local  grange  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  first  organized 
many  years  ago,  he  was  the  first  master.  He 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  honored  pioneers  of  Gal- 
latin county,  has  ever  been  ready  to  aid  in  forward- 
ing all  worthy  enterprises  and  projects  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  no  man  in  Bozeman  is  held  in  higher 
veneration  and  esteem. 


UJ.  xM cCARTHY,  of  Canton,  Broadwater  coun- 
ty, one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  mer- 
chants of  this  locality,  first  came  to  Montana  in' 
1882.  His  business  career  has  been  prosperous 
from  the  first,  and  he  is  now  very  largely  interested 
in  a  valuable  ranch  as  well  as  in  the  general  store 
he  so  judiciously  conducts.  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
born  at  Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  April  15,  1858.  He  is  a  son  of  Jeremiah 
McCarthy,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  in 
1847  ^"d  located  at  Brasher  Falls,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three  years. 

D.  J.  McCarthy  was  educated  at  Brasher  Falls, 
and  in  1882  came  to  Montana  and  located  in  Broad- 
water county.  He  immediately  commenced  work- 
ing at  ranching  for  wages,  and  within  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival  he  purchased  a  ranch  in  partner- 
ship with  one  Jerry  Mahoney,  the  partnership  con- 
tinuing pleasurably  and  profitably  until  March, 
1898,  when  Mr.  McCarthy  sold  his  interest  and 
opened  the  general  store,  and  in  connection  with 
this  he  conducts  another  ranch,  and  is  prominently 
engaged  in  raising  hay.  On  September  19,  1889, 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Catherine  Murray,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Murray, 
and  a  native  of  Macomb,  McDonough  county,  111. 
They  have  five  children,  Lynn  Joseph,  Louise  Jane, 
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Vincent,  Anna  Marie  and  Irene  Cecelia.  Politi- 
cally Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  1884  he 
was  elected  constable  and  served  four  years,  while 
he  has  been  clerk  of  the  school  board  for  the  past 
six  years,  postmaster  since  1888  and  also  member 
of  the  Democratic  county  central  committee,  and 
socially  he  is  a  member  of  the  United  Workmen. 
His  career  in  Montana  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  has  won  his  way  by  great  industry 
and  sagacity  in  business  affairs  and  most  certainly 
deserves  the  high  position  which  he  has  attained 
socially  and  in  business. 


JOHN  McCOURT. — This  gentleman  was  one  01 
the  honored  pioneers  of  Montana,  who  ren- 
dered to  the  nation  the  valiant  services  of  a  loyal 
son  when  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  menaced 
by  armed  resistance,  whose  life  was  one  of  unbend- 
ing honor  and  integrity,  and  who  has  left  the  price- 
less heritage  of  a  good  name.  He  was  prominent- 
ly identified  with  Fergus  county,  where  the  family 
home  is  still  maintained.  Mr.  McCourt  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  state  of  New  York,  having  been  born  at 
Mooer's,  Clinton  county,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1840.  His  parents  were  James  and  Margaret 
(Young)  McCourt,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  June  24,  1814.  He  came 
to  America  when  a  lad  and  settled  in  Clinton  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  where  in  1839  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Young.  With  his  family  of  ten  children  he 
located  in  Polk  county,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  i860. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  from 
early  manhood.  In  politics  he  was  first  a  Whig, 
and,  after  the  death  of  that  party,  a  stanch  Repubi- 
can,  having  voted  for  William  Henry  Harrison  for 
President  and  twice  for  his  grandson,  Benjamin 
Harrison.  He  died  at  his  home  at  Sand  Lake, 
Wis.,  July  20,  1893,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Mar- 
garet McCourt,  his  wife  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  December  14,  1819,  and  came  to  Ameri- 
ca when  a  child,  residing  with  her  parents  in  Can- 
ada until  her  marriage.  She  was  always  a  Pres- 
byterian and  died  in  that  faith  May  20,  1888,  in  her 
seventieth  year.  Their  children  were  John  (de- 
ceased), Mary,  Thomas,  Matthew  L.,  James  H., 
William  H.,  Charles  (deceased),  Anna  A.,  Freder- 
ick and  David  A. 

John  McCourt  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation and  assisted  his  parents  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  legal  majority.  Just  at  this  time  the 
dark  cloud  of  the  Civil  war  obscured  the  national 


horizon,  and  Mr.  McCourt  manifested  his  loyalty 
by  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier  in  a  Wisconsin  reg- 
iment in  November,  1861,  and  continued  in  service 
until  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  then  returned  to  his  home,  and  in  1866  made 
the  long  trip  across  the  plains  to  Montana  in  Capt. 
James  L.  Fisk's  train.  He  located  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Helena,  and  devoted  several  years  to 
successful  placer  mining.  Thereafter  he  engaged 
in  stockraising  in  the  Missouri  valley  until  1883, 
when  he  came  to  Fergus  county  and  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  ranch  which  is  still  the  family  home. 
The  ranch  is  located  one  mile  northeast  of  Garneill, 
and  comprises  360  acres.  Here  Mr.  McCourt  was 
for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  raising  horses 
and  cattle.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  commanded  confidence  and 
high  regard.  When  Fergus  county  was  created  he 
was  appointed  one  of  its  first  commissioners,  hold- 
ing this  office  by  appointment  for  one  year  until 
the  first  election,  when  he  was  chosen  to  serve 
three  more  years.  His  official  duties  were  faith- 
fully discharged.  His  death  occurred  on  February 
21,  1 90 1,  and  the  community  then  sustained  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  honored  citizens. 

The  30th  day  of  November,  1884,  witnessed  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  McCourt  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Currier,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Steeves.  They 
continued  their  abode  in  New  Brunswick  where 
Mr.  Steeves  was  a  farmer  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1891.  His  widow  is  now  residing  on 
the  old  homestead  in  New  Brunswick.  Of  thdr 
seven  children  all  are  living  save  one,  who  died  in 
infancy.  Their  names  are :  William,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  J.,  Roderick,  Peter  W.  and  Sarah  L.  Mr. 
McCourt  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  their  three 
children — Edna  Z.,  Clarence  W.  and  Edward  V. 
Mrs.  McCourt 's  first  marriage  was  to  George  E. 
Currier.  They  resided  at  Belfast,  Me.,  and  had 
three  children,  of  whom  two  are  dead,  and  the 
other,  Garnette,  is  now  the  wife  of  W.  T.  Neill,  of 
Garneill.  (See  his  sketch  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume.) 


ELIAS  J.  McCALLUM.— This  gentleman  also 
is  one  of  the  prosperous  ranchers  and  stock 
growers  of  Fergus  county,  where  he  has  main- 
tained his  home  for  nearl\-  a  score  of  years  and 
attained  success. 

Elias   James   McCallum   was   born   in    Caldwell 
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county,  Missouri,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1858, 
being  a  son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Mary  J.  (Bradley) 
McCallum,  the  former  a  native  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  latter  of  Missouri.  The  father  early  emi- 
grated to  Missouri  and  there  married.  He  located 
in  Caldwell  county  and  was  there  a  farmer  until 
1882,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Mon- 
tana, and  located  on  Cottonwood  creek  in  Fergus 
county,  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  village 
of  Cottonwood.  He  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockgrowing  on  his  homestead  of 
160  acres.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church.  Of  their  seven  children,  two  have 
passed  away,  Nathaniel  and  one  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. Those  living  are  Elias  J.,  \A^illiam  F., 
Lucia  F.,  Samuel  D.  and  Mollie  J. 

Elias  J.  McCallum  began  to  work  on  the  home- 
stead farm  at  an  early  age,  and  his  educational  ad- 
vantages were  those  of  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive state.  He  remained  at  the  parental  home  un- 
til he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  himself  in  Caldwell  county,  Mo.,  until  1882, 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Montana. 
Three  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Cottonwood, 
Fergus  county,  he  located  a  homestead  ranch  of 
160  acres,  and  from  this  as  a  nucleus  he  has  ex- 
tended his  holdings  until  he  now  has  a  valuable 
ranch  property  of  1,100  acres,  of  which  600  acres 
are  available  for  cultivation.  Mr.  McCallum, 
however,  gives  special  attention  to  the  raising  of 
cattle,  handling  a  high  grade  of  stock.  His  suc- 
cess has  come  as  the  result  of  good  management 
and  industry.  In  his  political  allegiance  he  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  the  2Sth  of  February,  1885,  Mr.  McCallum 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Frances  R.  Gilder- 
sieve,  who  was  born  on  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  the 
daughter  of  Piatt  L.  and  Sarah  (Darling)  Gilder- 
sieve,  who  were  likewise  born  in  New  York  and 
who  emigrated  to  Missouri  in  an  early  day;  the 
father,  in  early  life  a  ship-builder,  became  a  farmer 
in  Missouri.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  his  po- 
litical support  was  given  to  the  Republican  party. 
He  resides  in  Stone  county,  Mo.,  surviving  his 
wife,  who  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1891.  Their 
nine  children  are  still  living,  their  names  being: 
Isabella,  Alice,  Bradford  L.,  Truman  P.,  Nellie, 
Sarah  J.,  Frances  R.,  Amanda  E.  and  Mary  E. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCallum  were  the  parents  of  eight 


children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  surviv- 
ors being:  Ernest,  John  L.,  Elias  J.,  Frances  R., 
Grace  D.,*  Jennie  M.  and  Morris  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCallum  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church. 


RLEE  McCULLOCH.— As  a  representative 
member  of  the  bar  of  Montana,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  Ravalli  county,  with 
residence  and  headquarters  at  Hamihon,  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch  well  deserves  attention.  He  is  a  scion  of 
fine  old  southern  stock,  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  race.  Robert 
Lee  McCulloch  was  born  in  Tipton,  Moniteau 
county,  Mo.,  on  January  29,  1869.  His  father, 
Gen.  Robert  McCulloch,  was  born  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, the  original  American  ancestors  having 
located  there  in  early  Colonial  days.  Gen.  McCul- 
loch rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  the  Civil  war,  commanding  the  Sec- 
ond Missouri  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  Nathan  B.  For- 
rest. He  took  up  his  residence  in  Missouri  as  a 
pioneer  where  he  has  been  an  agriculturalist 
and  very  prominent  in  local  politics.  He  served  as 
county  collector  and  later  as  sheriff  of  Cooper 
county,  and  thereafter  held  the  office  of  state  regis- 
ter of  land  for  three  consecutive  terms.  He  is 
now  living  retired,  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  at  the  vener- 
able age  of  eighty-one.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Louisa  Waite,  was  born  in  Missouri,  and 
attained  the  age  of  seventy-six.  They  were  par- 
ents of  two  daughters  and  one  son,  the  daughters 
being  Bettie  McCulloch  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Wil- 
liams, now  residing  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

In  his  early  educational  privileges  R.  Lee  Mc- 
Culloch was  signally  favored.  He  attended  pri- 
vate schools  in  Booneville,  Mo.,  continued  his 
studies  at  McCune  College,  at  Louisiana,  and  at  an 
academy  at  Pilot  Grove,  while  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  matriculated  in  the  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity at  Columbia,  pursuing  his  literary  studies  here 
until  he  was  twenty,  when  he  entered  the  law  de- 
partment and  completed  the  prescribed  course, 
graduating  as  a  member  of  the  class  c^  1891,  being 
simultaneously  admitted  to  the  Missouri  bar.  In 
October,  1891,  Mr.  McCulloch  came  to  Montana, 
locating  in  Missoula,  where  he  entered  into  legal 
practice  and  soon  secured  his  due  quota  of  legal 
business.  After  four  years  he  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  John  M.  Evans,  which  continued  only 
six  months,  for  then,  in  the  early  part  of  1896,  Mr. 
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McCulloch  came  to  Hamilton,  Ravalli  county,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Charles  J\i.  Crutch- 
field,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  practice  un- 
til January  i,  1899,  since  which  time  he  has  con- 
ducted an  individual  practice,  retaining  a  clientage 
of  distinction  and  being  known  as  a  thorough 
legist  and  an  able  advocate. 

Mr.  McCulloch  has  been  an  active  and  efficient 
worker  in  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  one 
of  its  wheelhorses  in  his  county.  In  the  fall  of 
1894  he  was  a  candidate  from  Missoula  county  for 
representative  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
and  in  1898  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
county  attorney  of  Ravalli  county,  meeting  defeat 
at  the  polls  in  each  instance  from  natural  political 
exigencies.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  in 
the  Masonic  order,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men,  and  his  college  Greek-letter  fraternity,  the 
Sigma  Nu.  In  March,  1901,  Gov.  Toole  conferred 
distinguished  preferment  upon  Mr.  McCulloch, 
making  him  adjutant-general  of  the  state  mihtia 
and  thus  a  member  of  the  gubernatorial  staff.  He 
has  organized  five  companies  of  the  National 
Guard  since  his  induction  in  office,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  prestige  of  the  organization  of  citi- 
zen soldiers  in  the  state.  On  April  19,  1899,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
McCulloch  to  Miss  Lenore  Barnard  Miles,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Miles  and  Mary  (Jones) 
Miles,  the  former  of  whom  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McCulloch  have  one  child.  Robert  Miles, 
born  on  May  18,   1900. 


HON.  JOHN  KINNA.— Among  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  commercial  enterprise,  the  found- 
ers of  cities  and  builders  of  commonwealths,  none 
were  more  respected  in  their  lives  or  more  honored 
after  they  had  passed  away  than  the  Hon.  John 
Kinna,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Helena.  He 
was  a  strong  man,  of  positive  character,  a  leader 
in  business  and  in  public  life,  who  impressed  him- 
self upon  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  did 
much  to  influence  and  direct  the  aflfairs  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  John  Kinna  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
whom  everybody  liked  and  respected.  He  was  a 
man  of  decided  opinions,  of  strong  likes  and  dis- 
likes, but  with  all  so  sincere  and  honest,  so  manly 
and  outspoken,  that  he  compelled  the  admiration 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.    He  was  al- 


ways and  everywhere  a  manly  man.  His  faults 
were  manly,  and  his  life  was  an  open  book  to  his 
family,  his  neighbors  and  his  friends.  He  meant 
what  he  said,  and  he  said  what  he  meant.  No  one 
knew  him  but  to  like  him,  no  one  ever  justly 
breathed  one  word  derogatory  to  his  sturdy  char- 
acter as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Kinna  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  having  been 
born  in  Dublin  in  February,  1838,  and  he  inherited 
the  light  heart  and  sanguine  disposition  of  the 
Irish  race.  His  parents  were  Michael  and  Mary 
Kinna,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  In  1852  they  came 
to  America,  like  so  many  others,  to  better  their 
condition  in  the  new  world,  and  with  their  little 
family  located  in  the  city  of  Carthage,  state  of 
New  York.  The  parents,  who  were  devout  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church,  had  a  family  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  Mr.  Kinna  being  the 
youngest.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  learned  the  tinner's  trade  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 
He  remained  in  Rome,  following  his  occupation  of 
journeyman  tinner  until  1859,  when  the  discovery 
of  new  gold  fields  in  Colorado  induced  him  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  west.  In  Denver  he  engaged  in 
the  hardware  business  with  John  A.  Nye  and  D.  T. 
Smith  under  the  firm  name  of  John  A.  Nye  &  Co., 
and  remained  with  them  until  1864.  During  his 
residence  in  Denver  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Janet  McGavran,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Thomas  McGavran,  one  of  the  leading  old  time 
citizens  of  that  city. 

In  1864  Mr.  Kinna  sold  his  business  interests 
in  Denver  and  soon  purchased  a  large  stock  of 
hardware  merchandise  and  started  overland  to  the 
new  placer  mines  of  Alder  gulch,  at  Virginia  City. 
Arriving  there  with  his  little  family  and  wagon-train 
loaded  with  hardware,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  he 
opened  the  first  hardware  store  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Montana.  In  the  year  1866  the  discovery 
of  rich  placer  mines  in  Last  Chance  and  Grizzly 
gulches  having  created  a  stampede  to  that  section. 
.\lr.  Kinna  removed  his  stock  of  goods  to  Helena, 
and  there  also  he  established  the  first  hardware 
store  in  the  present  capital  of  Montana.  Mr.  Kinna 
remained  in  business  here  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  being  associated  during  nearly  all  the  time  with 
Hon.  William  Jack,  now  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Kinna 
&  Jack.  Their  business  was  very  extensive,  and 
they  maintained  a  large  branch  store  in  Butte  City, 
where  Mr.  Jack  was  in  charge. 

Mr.  Kinna  had,  like  other  enterprising  men,  his 
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ups  and  downs  in  business,  although  he  fortunately 
never  sustained  any  serious  reverses.  The  caprice 
of  fortune,  changeful  as  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
a  summer's  day,  has  made  and  wrecked  the  lives  of 
thousands.  But  the  pioneers  of  Montana  were  a 
hardy  and  determined  set  of  men,  and  no  reverses 
of  fortune  could  break  their  spirit.  They  were 
filled  with  hope  and  enthusiasm  and  borne  up  by 
an  unconquerable  pluck  and  resolution  which  never 
gave  up  to  anything  but  death.  John  Kinna  never 
bowed  his  head  in  defeat  before  any  man  or  before 
any  circumstances  of  fortune  until  the  "old  man 
with  the  sickle"  came  his  way.  It  was  this  spirit 
which  leveled  mountains  and  bridged  rivers,  which 
vanquished  the  savage  and  brought  a  new  and 
vigorous  civilization  into  the  waste  places. 

During  the  early  history  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  Mr.  "Kinna  served  two  years  as  county 
treasurer,  and  declined  a  renomination.  In  the  year 
1881,  upon  the  organization  of  Helena  as  a  city, 
he  was  elected  its  first  mayor.  He  assisted  ma- 
terially in  establishing  economical  and  conservative 
municipal  government  in  every  department  of  the 
city's  affairs,  and  the  people  of  Helena  owe  much 
to  the  able  and  careful  conduct  of  public  business 
at  the  beginning  of  the  city's  history  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  its  first  mayor.  In  politics  Mr.  Kinna 
was  always  a  Republican,  giving  loyal  and  unfailing 
support  to  the  principles  and  candidates  of  that 
party.  He  served  for  several  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  territorial  committee,  and  also  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  the 
city,  county  and  territory.  In  the  early  days  both 
in  \'irginia  City  and  Helena,  he  was  a  member  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
which  did  so  much  to  drive  out  crime  and  criminals 
and  make  IMontana  a  safe  and  lawful  place  of  resi- 
dence for  law-abiding  citizens.  Fraternally  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order. 

Mr.  Kinna,  like  many  of  the  prominent  and  en- 
terprising men  of  Montana,  was  largely  interested 
in  mining.  Among  the  large  properties  in  which 
he  was  a  part  owner  was  the  celebrated  Elkhorn 
mine,  which  for  many  years  was  operated  by  Mr. 
Kinna  and  his  associates  at  a  handsome  profit,  and 
was  then  sold  to  the  London  Exploration  Society 
of  England.  While  yet  a  comparatively  young 
man,  j\lr.  Kinna  died  on  October  4,  1888,  but  he 
had  crowded  into  the  period  of  his  short  life  ac- 
tivities and  achievements  far  beyond  what  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  men.  He  left  a  considerable  for- 
tune to  his  surviving  widow  and  children,  of  whom 


there  are  six.  Of  these,  Clarence  J.  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  at  Lowry,  Mont.;  Norma  is  the 
wife  of  Hon.  William  Flowerree,  of  Teton  county, 
one  of  the  leading  stockmen  of  Montana;  John  is 
in  mining  business  in  the  state  of  Colorado;  Janet 
is  the  wife  of  Prof.  Mr.  Payden,  of  Chicago ; 
Thomas  is  deceased;  and  Elizabeth,  the  youngest 
daughter,  is  residing  with  her  mother  at.  the  family 
home  in  the  city  of  Great  Falls.  Mrs.  Kinna  is  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

In  every  station,  whether  in  public  position  or 
public  life,  Hon.  John  Kinna  was  respected  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  lived  a  success- 
ful, useful  and  generous  life.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  family  and  his  home.  He  was  very  charitable, 
and  many  successful  men  now  residing  in  Mon- 
tana owe  their  start  in  life  to  the  kindly  helpfulness 
of  John  Kinna.  His  name  will  live  in  the  grate- 
ful recollection  of  those  men,  as  well  as  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
at  the  close  of  life  he  could  "wrap  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
Men  such  as  he  have  been  in  every  age  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  state. 


pLARENCE  J.  KINNA,  of  Lowry,  Teton  coun- 
^y  ty,  is  a  Montanian  by  birth  and  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful, enterprising  business  men  of  the  state. 
He  was  born  at  Alder  gulch,  now  Virginia  City, 
March  4,  1865,  the  son  of  John  and  Janet  (Mc- 
Gavern)  Kinna.  The  father,  who  came  from 
Ireland  in  1852,  played  quite  a  prominent  part 
in  the  development  of  the  new  territory 
during  his  Hfetime.  It  was  in  1864  that  he 
made  his  initial  visit,  locating  at  Alder  gulch,  then 
famous  for  its  productive  placer  mines,  and  here 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  (See  preced- 
ing sketch.) 

The  foundation  of  an  excellent  education  was 
obtained  by  our  subject  in  the  public  schools  of 
Helena,  and  this  was  greatly  amplified  by  a  two- 
years  business  course  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  On 
his  graduation  he  devoted  his  time  to  bookkeep- 
ing in  his  father's  store  until  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, when  he  became  manager  of  the  estabHsh- 
ment  and  retained  that  position  until  1891.  He 
then  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Thomas  Goff,  and 
removed  to  Denver,  Colo.,  where,  until  1896,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
On  his  return  to  Montana  he  located  at  Sun  river, 
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and  for  one  year  he  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
Sun  River  Mercantile  Company.  Since  1897  he 
has  been  connected  with  a  general  store  for  W.  K. 
Flowerree  near  Lowry,  Mont.,  the  enterprise  being 
eminently  successful.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  being  past  chan- 
cellor of  his  lodge.  Politically  he  is  an  influential 
RepubHcan  and  has  represented  the  party  in 
numerous  important  conventions  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county.  He  is  a  young  man  of  superior 
ability  and  wide  experience  in  business  affairs,  and 
one  who  has  won  and  holds  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


CTERLING  McDonald.— The  subject  of  this 
vl  review  is  one  of  the  honored  citizens  and  able 
officials  of  Choteau,  Teton  county,  where  he  has 
served  as  clerk  of  the  district  court  since  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  county.  Mr.  McDonald' 
is  a  native  of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been 
born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  22,  1836.  His 
father,  John  McDonald,  was  born  in  Tennessee, 
whence  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Ohio,  they  being  members  of  a  Scotch 
colony  which  was  then  established  in  Madison 
county.  He  passed  his  boyhood  days  on  the  pa- 
rental farmstead  and  later  learned  the  blacksmith 
trade  in  Columbus,  and  followed  this  vocation  un- 
til his  death  on  August  13,  185 1.  In  the  city  of 
Columbus,  in  1834,  Mr.  McDonald  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  O'Conner,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Ireland,  whence  she  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1825.  Her  death  occurred  in 
Clark  county.  Mo.,  in  September,  1881. 

Sterling  McDonald  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  home,  near  Columbus, 
attending  the  same  during  the  winter  months  and 
assisting  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  during  the 
summer  seasons,  his  father  having  been  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  connection  with  work 
at  his  trade.  In  1857  our  subject  removed  to  Scot- 
land county,  Mo.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  farming  until  June,  1861,  when  he  responded  to 
the  call  to  arms  and  enlisted  in  the  Union  ranks 
as  a  member  of  Company  A,  Second  Missouri 
Cavalry,  with  which  he  served  until  February  27, 
1865,  doing  duty  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  In 
May,  1865,  Mr.  McDonald  was  appointed  clerk  of 
Scotland  county.  Mo.,  and  was  in  tenure  of  office 
until  January  i,  1879.     He  then  moved  to  Breck- 


inridge, Colo.,  near  Leadville,  and  was  there  en- 
gaged in  prospecting  and  mining  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  when  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  was 
employed  in  a  grocery  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  November,  1888,  Mr.  McDonald  went  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  remaining  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Choteau  county, 
Mont.,  and  in  this  vicinity  was  employed  on  a 
sheep  ranch  for  four  years. 

Teton  county  was  organized  by  segregation 
from  Choteau  county,  in  1893,  and  in  the  enabling 
act  Mr.  McDonald  was  named  as  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  has  been  chosen  to  the  office  at 
each  election  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  has  shown  fidelity  and  ability  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  court,  and  has  gained  the 
endorsement  of  all  classes,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Cho- 
teau Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  while  he  keeps 
alive  his  interest  in  his  old  comrades  in  arms  by 
retaining  membership  in  Sheridan  Post  No.  18, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Great  Falls. 

In  1859,  near  Memphis,  Mo.,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  McDonald  to  Miss  Electa  Sum- 
merlin,  who  was  born  in  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  on 
August  22,  1837.  Of  this  union  five  children  have 
been  born,  namely:  Lola  B.,  the  widow  of  Frank 
V.  Sleeth  (deceased),  of  New  York  city;  Charles 
S.,  a  successful  sheepgrower  of  Teton  county; 
Mary  A.,  the  wife  of  John  B.  Oliver,  of  Paradise, 
Cal. ;  Jennie  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Philip  G.  Rimell, 
of  Teton  county,  and  Catherine  I.,  the  wife  of  Ken- 
neth G.  McLean,  of  Augusta,  Mont. 


E  THEODORE  LUTZ,  M.  D.— In  the  subject 
of  this  review  the  blood  of  the  sturdy  Ger- 
man and  the  versatile  and  adaptable  Irishman 
are  commingled.  His  father  was  R.  Lutz,  a  na- 
tive of  Baden  in  the  Fatherland,  and  his  mother 
was  Mary  Hungerford,  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 
The  father  came  to  America  in  the  'fifties,  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  a  num- 
ber of  years,  removing  from  there  to  Illinois  and 
later  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  he  was  profitably 
engaged  in  contracting  and  building  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  retired  on  account  of  increasing 
age.  He  is  still  living  in  that  city  and  is  now 
eighty-three  years  old,  but  still  vigorous,  healthy 
and  active.  Dr.  Lutz  was  born  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
May  29,  1870,  and  received  his  elementary  edu- 
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cational  training  in  that  town.  Later  he  attended 
a  preparatory  school  at  Beloit,  Kan.,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1891,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  at  Camp- 
bell University,  located  at  Helton,  Kan.,  and  then 
entered  the  University  Medical  College  at  Kansas 
City,  where  he  was  graduated  very  high  in  his 
class  at  the  end  of  a  three-years  course.  He  fin- 
ished his  professional  training  with  a  post-graduate 
course  at  the  Polyclinic  Institute  connected  with 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  city,  but  before 
doing  so  spent  some  time  at  Bannack,  Mont.  On 
his  return  to  the  state  he  located  at  Red  Lodge, 
where  he  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  gen- 
eral practice  which  has  been  steadily  increasing 
in  volume  and  value,  and  raising  him  professionally 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  his  county. 

In  addition  to  his  general  practice  the  Doctor 
is  the  medical  examiner  for  a  number  of  fraternal 
organizations,  among  them  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Select 
Knights  and  Ladies,  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  and  for 
the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company  and  a 
number  of  others.  He  holds  membership  in  the 
Modern  Woodmen,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the  United  Workmen  and  the  Order  of  Elks.  Pro- 
fessionally he  has  diplomas  from  the  states  of  Mis- 
souri, Idaho  and  Montana.  He  has  built  up  a  large 
and  profitable  practice  in  Carbon  county,  where  he 
is  highly  respected  for  his  worth  as  a  man  by  a  host 
of  warm  friends  drawn  to  him  by  his  engaging  so- 
cial qualities.  His  future  is  full  of  promise  pro- 
fessionally and  otherwise,  and  he  is  contributing 
essentially  and  substantially  to  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  his  county. 


TAMES  McGRAW.  — From  County  Down, 
J  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  August  28,  1844,  to 
Rosebud  county,  Mont.,  where  he  now  lives,  is  a 
wide  sweep  of  longitude,  but  it  was  bravely  com- 
passed ;  and  the  steady  advance  from  poverty  to 
affluence,  with  its  variety  of  incidents  of  adventure 
and  experience,  has  well  shown  the  wisdom  of  our 
subject.  Mr.  McGraw  is  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Grace  (Wilson)  McGraw,  natives  of  Ireland,  where 
the  latter  died  in  1853.  Two  years  later  the  father 
brought  his  family  to  the  United  States,  located 
near  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1883.     His  son. 


our  immediate  subject,  remained  at  home  assisting 
on  the  farm  and  attending  the  neighboring  district 
schools  as  he  had  opportunity  until  he  was  nearly 
nineteen  years  of  age.  In  1862  he  took  service 
with  a  government  outfit  from  Leavenworth  to 
Fort  Union,  N.  M.,  driving  a  mule  team,  returning 
home  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  then 
bought  a  freighting  outfit  and  followed  the  busi- 
ness from  Leavenworth  until  the  fall  of  1864,  hav- 
ing: Forts  Riley,  Harney,  Dodge,  Earned  and 
Kearney,  and  the  cities  of  Julesburg,  Denver  and 
others  on  his  route.  In  1864  he  joined  the  Union 
army  at  Kansas  City  as  a  member  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Kansas  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  Blunt,  and  was 
discharged  from  the  service  November  26th  of  the 
same  year  at  the  same  place.  He  then  resumed 
freighting  for  a  few  months,  and  in  1866  rented 
a  farm  near  Leavenworth,  but  in  1867  went  to 
freighting  again.  Soon  after  starting  out  he  and 
his  companions  had  one  day's  fight  with  the  Indians 
at  Little  Blue  river.  Neb.,  the  Indians  capturing  his 
outfit.  On  July  4  he  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Sioux  near  Julesburg,  Colo.,  and  had  a  stubborn 
fight  with  them.  After  this  he  went  to  North 
Platte  and  furnished  ties  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  had  another  encounter  with  the 
Sioux  that  fall,  in  which  six  of  his  party  of  ten  were 
killed.  In  1868  he  hauled  supplies  for  the  Union 
Pacific  from  Green  river  to  Fort  Bridget,  Utah, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  Fort  McPherson,  Neb., 
where  he  participated  in  a  severe  battle  between  a 
big  war  party  of  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  in  which 
eighty  volunteer  citizens  under  "Buffalo  Bill" 
(William  Cody),  the  scout,  and  several  companies 
of  United  States  troops,  all  under  Col.  Carrington, 
were  engaged.  From  1870  to  1873  he  was  en- 
gaged in  freighting  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas ;  in  the  summer  of  1873  he  was  employed 
on  construction  work  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Rail- 
road from  Longview  to  Dallas ;  later  he  took  a 
contract  on  the  Arkansas  Central,  at  Pine  Bluffs, 
Ark. ;  and  again,  while  engaged  on  a  contract  on 
the  Texas  Central,  his  mule  teams  were  stolen, 
and  he  abandoned  railroad  work  and  engaged  in 
the  sawmill  and  lumbering  business  in  eastern 
Texas  for  the  next  three  years.  In  1877  he  went 
to  the  Big  Horn  mountains,  Custer  county,  Mont., 
and  located  a  ranch  on  Sand  creek,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  prospecting  for  gold  and  hunting  buffalo 
from  1878  to  1881.  The  following  spring  he  re- 
moved to  Big  Porcupine  creek,  six  miles  from  For- 
syth, Rosebud  county,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
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home.  In  addition  to  his  home  ranch  of  200  acres, 
Mr.  McGraw  has  320  acres  in  Froze-to-Death  bot- 
tom, 160  acres  on  the  Yellowstone  river  and  2,000 
acres  on  Little  Porcupine,  forty  miles  north  of 
Forsyth.  He  devotes  his  attention  entirely  to 
raising  cattle  and  hay,  being  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive producers  in  this  part  of  Montana. 

Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  active  in 
party  affairs.  He  was  married  at  Fort  Keogh, 
July  26,  1881,  to  Miss  Rose  McKay,  a  native  of 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  where  she  was  born  in 
1847.  They  have  six  children,  namely :  John,  aged 
nineteen  ;  Henry,  seventeen  ;  Mary,  James,  Thomas 
and  Anna.  Through  his  sterling  qualities  he  has 
steadily  grown  in  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  While  he  devotes  his  time  and  energies 
to  his  ranches  and  other  business  interests  he  has 
not  neglected  those  duties  which  belong  to  the 
household,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  handsome  resi- 
dence in  Forsyth,  occupied  by  the  family  in  order 
that  his  children  may  have  better  school  facilities 
than  are  attainable  in  the  country.  This  is  a  cen- 
ter of  pleasing  and  genial  hospitality,  and  a  popular 
resort  for  the  hosts  of  friends  he  and  Mrs.  McGraw 
have  attached  to  themselves. 


KENi\ETH  B.  McIVER,  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  ranchmen  and  stockraisers 
of  Montana,  is  a  resident  of  Great  Falls.  When  he 
came  into  the  country  in  1878  there  was  not  a 
building  on  the  site  of  this  now  flourishing  city, 
and  practically  he  is  its  earliest  pioneer.  He  was 
born  in  Winslow,  Canada,  on  November  20,  1859. 
His  father,  Angus  Mclver,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  mother,  Effie  (Campbell)  Mclver,  was 
also  born  in  that  country.  They  are  dead,  and  on 
April  17,  1898,  his  brother  Hector  died  in  Great 
Falls.  The  other  members  of  the  family,  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  still  reside  in  Canada. 

Kenneth  B.  Mclver  was  raised  as  a  farmer  boy 
and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Winslow.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  1877,  he  went  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  where  he 
remained  a  year.  In  1878  he  came  to  Montana, 
worked  for  Robert  Vaughn,  of  Sun  River,  for  five 
years.  However,  in  1882,  Mr.  Mclver  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account  in  stockraising  and 
farming  in  the  Sun  river  valley.  To  this  he  added 
in  1894  a  profitable  dairy  business  on  Sun  river, 
six  miles  west  of  Great  Falls,  and  this  successful 


industry  he  has  since  continued.  He  feeds  an 
average  of  100  cows  and  finds  a  ready  market  for 
the  product  of  his  dairy  in  Great  Falls.  At  pres- 
ent he  employs  nine  men  on  the  ranch.  In  1890  Mr. 
Mclver  was  married  to  Miss  Viola  Vaughn,  at  this 
time  a  resident^  of  Chenoa,  111.,  a  niece  of  Robert 
Vaughn,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  •  of 
Great  Falls,  an  individual  sketch  of  whom  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  They  have  two  children, 
Angus,  aged  eight,  and  Grace,  aged  six  years.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Mclver  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  resides  and  throughout  Cascade 
county  Mr.  Mclver  has  built  up  a  substantial  repu- 
tation for  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  for 
business  tact  and  good  judgment. 


pHARLES  McDonnell  is  one  of  the  sturdy 
v^  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  who,  in  Montana,  by 
his  progressive  and  well  directed  efforts,  has  gained 
a  place  among  the  successful  stockgrowers  of 
Sweet  Grass  county.  Mr.  ]\IcDonnell  is  a  na- 
tive of  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  born  on  April  16, 
1850,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Hefferon)  Mc- 
Donnell, who  were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  both  representing  stanch  old 
Irish  stock.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  mer- 
chant, so  continuing  until  his  death. 

Charles  McDonnell  was  educated  in  the  national 
schools  and  a  private  academy,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  agriculture  in  Ireland  until  1870,  when 
he  came  to  the  LTnited  States,  and  was  engaged  in 
sheep  growing  in  California  until  JMay,  1880,  when 
he  drove  a  band  of  sheep  to  Montana,  going  di- 
rectly to  Big  Timber  creek  and  being  the  first  to 
drive  sheep  over  the  Bozeman  pass  to  the  Yellow- 
stone river,  this  feat  causing  quite  a  sensation.  In 
1881  he  removed  to  American  Fork,  and  took  up 
a  pre-emption  claim,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
until  his  ranch  has  now  26,000  acres.  From  the 
time  of  leaving  California  Mr.  McDonnell  has 
maintained  a  partnership  with  Edward  Veasey,  and 
they  have  had  as  many  as  20,000  sheep  at  one  time, 
and  have  raised  hay  extensively,  the  land  being  un- 
der most  effective  irrigation.  The  water  is  se- 
cured from  two  ditches,  one  five  and  the  other  two 
miles  in  length,  and  carrying  respectively  1,000 
and  1,500  inches  of  water,  sufficient  to  properly  ir- 
rigate three  sections  of  land.  The  partners  have 
on  the  ranch  large  bands  of  sheep,  and  give  special 
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attention  to  a  cross  between  the  Cotswold  and 
Merino. 

Mr.  McDonnell  is  one  of  the  progressive  and 
successful  sheep  growers  of  the  state,  and  has 
conducted  operations  upon  an  extensive  scale.  He 
is  a  man  of  marked  executive  abilit)',  and  his  gen- 
ial nature  and  sterling  character  have  won  him 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  all.  He  is  enterpris- 
ing and  public-spirited,  ever  read}'  to  lend  his  aid 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  county  and  state.  In 
politics  he  supports  the  Republican  party,  and  fra- 
ternally he  is  an  Odd  Fellow. 

On  December  22,  1891,  Mr.  McDonnell  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Feeley,  born 
in  County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  the  daughter  of 
Patrick  Feeley,  who  still  resides  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
McDonnell  and  wife  have  four  daughters  and  one 
son :  Bella,  Anna,  Edith,  Evaline  and  Alexander 
Ranald.  The  family  home  is  a  fine  dwelling  of 
modern  architecture,  where  a  gracious  hospitality 
is  dispensed. 


PJ.  McINTYRE. — Occupying  positions  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility  and  identified 
with  an  important  line  of  business  enterprise,  the 
subject  of  this  review  is  known  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative and  progressive  citizens  of  the  attractive 
village  of  Havre,  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  while  his 
prestige  is  due  to  his  ability  and  unswerving  integ- 
rity of  character.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  a  native  of 
Arnprior,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  was  born 
May  28,  1861,  the  son  of  Philip  and  Ellen  (Cava- 
nagh)  Mclntyre,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  where  they  passed  their  en- 
tire Hves,  the  death  of  each  occurring  in  1863,  when 
the  subject  of  this  review  was  a  child  of  but  two 
years.  The  father  was  a  wheelwright  by  trade,  but 
devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  P.  J.  Mclntyre,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  in  his  native  town,  completing 
a  course  of  study  in  the  local  high  school,  where  he 
was  graduated  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Upon 
leaving  school  he  entered  a  drug  store  in  Arnprior 
and  there  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years' 
duration  and  then  remained  two  years  as  assistant, 
thus  completing  the  practical  course  in  pharmacy 
and  gaining  title  to  registration  as  a  fully  qualified 
pharmacist.  In  1883  Mr.  Mclntyre  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  secured  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  for  Langdon,  Shepherd  &  Co.,  rail- 
road contractors,  and  remained  with  the  firm  for  a 


period  of  two  years.  From  1885  until  1891  he  was 
individually  engaged  in  contracting  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road in  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  contracts,  in  1891,  he  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  at  Havre.  Within  the  first 
year  of  his  residence  here  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  by  the 
county  commissioners,  and  as  a  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  he  has  been  consecutively 
chosen  as  his  own  successor  at  each  election  since 
that  time.  He  has  been  a  notary  public  since  1894 
and  United  States  land  commissioner  since  1896, 
and  in  each  of  these  positions  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  capable  and  conscientious  executive,  gain- 
ing and  retaining  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.  In  1895  Mr. 
Mclntyre  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in 
Havre,  and  he  has  secured  a  large  and  represent- 
ative clientage,  being  one  of  the  most  successful 
underwriters  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Politically  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  being  prominent  in 
its  local  affairs  and  a  stanch  advocate  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  policies.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  Allendale  Lodge  No.  35,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  Assinniboine  Lodge  No.  56,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at 
Havre.  At  Arnprior,  Canada,  in  December,  1880, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Margaret  Marten,  who  was  born  at  Pembrook, 
Canada,  in  1863,  and  of  this  union  have  been  bom 
two  children :  Emma  Jane  and  Lauretta. 


FORESTER  McGregor,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  enterprising  ranchmen  of  Flathead 
county,  with  a  beautiful  and  highly  productive 
ranch  on  Lake  McGregor,  which  was  named  in  his 
honor,  was  born  at  Sterlingshire,  Scotland,  June 
21,  1836.  He  attended  school  in  his  native  place 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  then,  in  1852, 
came  to  the  United  States.  He  passed  the  first 
five  years  of  his  life  in  America  working  in  the  coal 
mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1858  he  came 
west  to  California,  and  for  four  years  was  engaged 
in  prospecting  and  mining  in  that  state.  In  1862 
he  removed  to  the  mining  districts  of  Nevada,  and 
remained  there  four  years.  In  the  summer  of  1866 
he  visited  various  mining  sections  of  Montana,  but 
returned  to  Nevada  in  1867,  and  from  that  time 
until  1 881  vvas  engaged  in  mining  at  Virginia  City 
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and  Gold  Hill  in  that  state.  During  his  mining 
experience  in  California  and  Nevada,  he  was  at 
different  times  the  owner  of  valuable  claims,  which, 
however,  were  always  disposed  of  at  nominal  prices 
without  bringing  him  such  fortunes  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  James  G.  Fair,  John  Mackay,  Marcus  Daly, 
and  others  who  were  his  associates  and  intimate 
acquaintances  in  the  early  mining  days.  In  1881 
he  came  to  Montana,  and  after  living  three  years 
at  Tobacco  Plains,  went  to  the  Flathead  reserva- 
tion, where  he  made  his  home  until  1887,  at  which 
time  he  located  his  present  home  ranch  at  Little 
Bitter  Root  and  Thompson  rivers,  on  McGregor 
lake,  adjoining  the  reservation.  To  his  original 
i6o-acre  homestead  he  has  added  adjacent  lands 
which  have  increased  his  ranch  to  800  acres  of 
good  meadow  and  timber  land,  which  is  devoted  to 
raising  cattle  and  hay,  his  average  herd  of  cattle 
being  from  600  to  1,000  head.  McGregor  lake  is 
a  fine  body  of  water,  six  miles  in  length  by  one  mile 
in  width.  It  affords  a  desirable  adjunct  to  Mr. 
McGregor's  ranch,  which  is  a  model  in  location, 
improvement,  cultivation  and  pleasing  variety  of 
scenery  and  soil. 

In  politics  Mr.  McGregor  is  a  Republican.  In 
1899,  at  Kalispell,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Kate  Wallach,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
state  in  May,  1837.  Her  father,  John  T.  Campbell, 
of  Caledonia,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Genesee  valley, 
in  that  state,  and  both  he  and  her  mother  (Elinore 
McPherson)  were  of  distinguished  Scotch  lineage. 

Mr.  McGregor's  parents,  Alexander  and  Ellen 
(Henderson)  McGregor,  were  natives  of  Scotland, 
where  the  former  was  born  in  1797.  He  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  and  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  in  1852,  settled  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pa.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  his  death  in  1863. 
His  wife  died  in  Scotland  in  1841. 


DAVID  S.  McLEOD,  the  present  assessor  of 
Gallatin  county,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
able  and  representative  young  business  men  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  and  his  executive  ability,  pro- 
gressive methods  and  sturdy  integrity  of  character 
are  certain  to  secure  him  a  place  of  still  greater 
distinction  in  the  industrial  and  public  activities 
of  Montana.  Mr.  McLeod  comes  of  good  old 
Scottish  ancestry  in  the  agnatic  line,  and  the  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  maternal  ancestry.  He  was 
born  on  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Canada,  on  April 
22,  1864,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary   (McDou- 


gal)  McLeod,  the  former  a  native  of  Scotland, 
whence  he  came  to  America  as  a  boy,  accompanying 
his  parents.  The  father  of  our  subject  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  on  the  old  homestead  on 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  where  his  widow  still  re- 
tains her  home.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather  of  Mr.  IMcLeod  was  Roderick  Mc- 
Leod, and  his  maternal  grandfather  was  Allan 
McDougal,  both  natives  of  Scotland. 

David  S.  McLeod  was  reared  on  the  old  farm- 
stead in  Canada,  and  his  educational  advantages 
were  those  afforded  by  the  district  schools;  but  his 
vigorous  mentality  has  enabled  him  to  effectively 
supplement  the  rather  meagre  early  training.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  Mr.  McLeod  made  his  way  to 
Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  trade 
of  a  monument  polisher,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  he  came  to  Gallatin  county,  Mont., 
arriving  in  September,  1883,  which  has  since  been 
his  home  and  field  of  operations.  Here  he  secured 
work  by  the  day  and  later  by  the  month  on 
various  ranches.  Finally  he  rented  land  and  for  five 
years  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising. 
He  then  took  up  a  claim  of  government  land  in 
this  county,  improving  the  same  and  making  a  fine 
ranch.  He  made  additions  to  his  landed  estate 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  present  time  is  the 
owner  of  nearly  800  acres.  His  efforts  have  been 
admirably  directed,  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  progressive  ranchmen  in  Gallatin  county. 

In  his  political  proclivities  Mr.  McLeod  has 
ever  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  his  principles,  and  his  first  presidential 
vote  was  cast  for  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1892.  At 
the  election  of  November,  1900,  his  name  was 
placed  on  the  party  ticket  as  a  candidate  for  as- 
sessor, in  which  position  he  is  now  serving,  having 
secured  a  flattering  endorsement  at  the  polls.  He  is 
a  man  of  fine  physique,  is  genial  and  courteous  in 
bearing  at  all  times,  and  his  character  shows  the 
rugged  integrity  and  sturdy  intellectual  vigor  for 
which  the  fine  old  Scotch  type  is  notable.  He  is 
well  known  and  distinctly  popular  in  Gallatin  coun- 
ty, and  is  worthy  of  all  the  public  honors  which 
may  be  conferred  upon  him.  On  January  29,  1891, 
Mr.  McLeod  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Daisy 
McBroon,  who  was  born  in  Decatur  county,  Iowa, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susanna  (Winters)  Mc- 
Broon, natives  of  Ohio,  whence  they  removed  to 
Iowa,  where  the  mother  passed  away  June  20, 
1900 ;  the  father  is  a  resident  of  Bozeman.     The 
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parents  of  each  were  numbered  among  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  old  Buckeye  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
jNIcLeod  have  four  sons :  Elmer  C,  Ward  S.,  Robert 
and  William. 


ARCHIBALD  A.  McMILLAN.— Leaving  home 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  developing,  by  being  thus 
early  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  breadth  of 
view,  resourcefulness  and  good  judgment,  Archi- 
bald A.  McMillan,  of  Butte,  has  a  record  of  con- 
tinuous success  and  progress  to  his  credit,  and  has 
built  himself  up  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow  men  while  winning  the  smiles  of  fortune 
under  adverse  circumstances.  He  was  bom  in 
Glengarry  county,  near  Alexandria,  Ont.,  July  18, 
1853.  His  parents  were  Allen  and  Mary  (Camp- 
bell) McMillan,  the  former  born  in  Glengarry 
county,  Ont.,  and  the  latter  at  Inverness,  Scotland. 
The  father  was  a  faimer  and  died  in  his  native 
place  in  1878,  where  the  mother  also  died  in  1900. 
Mr.  McMillan  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
at  Alexandria,  Ont.,  and  when  seventeen  went  to 
Potter  county.  Pa.,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness for  eight  years.  The  next  two  he  passed  on 
the  home  farm  in  Ontario.  On  June  9,  1880,  he 
located  at  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  established  a 
blacksmith  shop  on  East  Park  street,  near  Main, 
which  he  conducted  for  four  years.  He  then  bought 
property  on  Park  and  Wyoming  streets  and  opened 
a  grain  and  feed  store,  remaining  in  that  business 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  closed  the 
business,  but  still  owns  the  property.  At  the  spring 
election  in  1895  he  was  elected  city  clerk  and 
served  two  years  during  Mayor  Thompson's  ad- 
ministration. After  the  winter  of  1897,  passed  in 
California,  he  returned  to  Butte  and  has  since  de- 
voted his  attention  to  his  extensive  real  estate  busi- 
ness, erecting  dwellings  and  business  blocks  on 
numerous  valuable  lots  which  he  owns  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  having  invested  largely  in  real  es- 
tate when  the  city  was  in  its  infancy.  His  residence 
on  West  Granite  street  is  a  model  structure,  planned 
and  mostly  built  by  himself,  and  cost  about  $10,000. 
In  addition  to  his  property  within  the  city  proper 
he  owns  160  acres  on  the  flats,  which  will  some 
day  become  a  community  of  homes.  In  1898  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  partnership 
with  John  Floyd,  continuing  until  June  i,  1901, 
when  they  sold  out  to  Conroy  &  O'Brien.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan has  also  numerous  mining  interests,  includ- 


ing a  one-third  interest  in  the  Pacific  mine  located 
near  the  Columbia  Gardens,  Butte  (which  is  now  be- 
ing successfully  worked),  and  numerous  undevel- 
oped claims  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  His  ven- 
tures in  real  estate  have  always  been  successful  and 
immensely  profitable.  He  buys  with  judgment  and 
sells  in  the  same  way.  The  bulk  of  his  holdings 
were  purchased  when  the  property  was  very  cheap, 
and  have  been  kept  until  it  has  advanced  enor- 
mously. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  as  such  repre- 
sented the  Third  ward  in  the  city  council  as  alder- 
man in  1883  and  1884,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  from  the  First  district  in  1892 
and  1893.  He  is  a  member  of  Oswego  Lodge, 
K.  of  P.,  and  Butte  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  1897,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Elma  L.  Passmore,  a  native  of  Maryland. 
They  have  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 


A  LEXANDER  R.  MoKENZIE.— Having  charge 
ii  of  the  converters  of  the  great  B.  &  M.  smelter 
in  Great  Falls,  and  a  recognized  expert  in  his  voca- 
tion, Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  man  of  progressive  ideas 
and  marked  practical  ability.  He  comes  from  the 
clan  McKenzie,  long  honored  in  Scottish  song  and 
story,  and  was  born  in  County  Inverness,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  April  30,  1852.  His  father,  John  iVlc- 
Kenzie,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and  died 
in  West  Virginia  in  1897,  in  the  fullness  of  years 
and  honors.  His  wife,  Jane  (Ross)  McKenzie, 
likewise  of  Scottish  lineage,  was  born  in  Inverness 
county,  N.  S.,  where  she  died  in  1890. 

Alexander  R.  McKenzie  received  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  Inverness,  graduating  in  the  high 
school  class  of  1870.  He  was  employed  at  the  coal 
mines  of  Nova  Scotia  until  1875,  when  he  came  to 
Eureka,  Nev.,  and  for  two  years  worked  in  the 
Richmond  Consolidated  Smelters.  In  1877  he  went 
to  the  Martin  White  smelter,  at  Ward,  Nev.,  and 
two  years  later  was  feeder  and  tapper  in  the  Horn 
Silver  smelter  at  Frisco,  L'tah,  holding  this  incum- 
bency also  for  two  years.  In  1882  he  located  in 
Butte,  where,  as  he  states,  he  "packed  a  hod  for 
about  five  months,"  after  which,  in  February,  1883, 
he  was  nine  years  with  the  Parrott  ]\Iining  Com- 
pany. He  was  at  first  foreman  of  the  reverberatory 
and  calcining  departments  but,  when  converters 
were  installed,  he  successfully  introduced  the  Bes- 
semerizing  of  copper  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
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leading-  experts  in  this  line.  In  1890  Mr.  McKen- 
zie  ran  the  converters  at  Sudbury,  Ont.,  for  the 
Canadian  Copper  Company  for  one  year,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1 89 1  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  where  he 
has  since  had  charge  of  the  converters  at  the  Bos- 
ton &  Montana  smelter.  He  was  made  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  1882,  and  has  since  given 
support  to  the  Republican  party.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  Enterprise  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at 
Butte,  and  with  Cataract  Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  in  Great 
Falls,  joining  the  latter  by  card  from  Oswego 
Lodge  of  Butte.  In  1885  Mr.  McKenzie  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  McKenzie,  daughter  of  John 
McKenzie,  an  extensive  farmer  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  their  children  are  Jane,  Bryant  and  William. 


HANSON  H.  BARNES.— The  eldest  of  the 
family  of  Amos,  Jr.,  and  Mary  (Andrews) 
Barnes,  Hanson  H.  Barnes  was  born  in  Camden, 
Me.,  on  June  15,  1835.  The  lineage  is  that  of  New 
England's  earliest  citizens,  and  of  good  English 
stock.  His  grandfather,  Amos  Barnes,  of  Cam- 
den, was,  like  others  of  the  family,  a  typical  Yan- 
kee, energetic,  resolute,  quick  in  thought  and 
action,  and  a  man  well-to-do.  Amos  Barnes,  Jr., 
carried  on  a  sterile  Maine  farm  until  the  early 
'fifties,  when  he  came  to  California,  where  he  died 
about  1864.  The  early  childhood  of  Hanson  H. 
Barnes  was  characterized  and  dominated  by  two 
thoughts,  to  investigate  and  go  to  the  bottom  of 
every  unknown  thing,  and  make  his  own  demon- 
strations rather  than  accept  the  ipse  dixit  of  an- 
other ;  the  second  was  an  ardent  love  of  primitive 
nature  in  all  forms,  including  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  the  sea.  Under  the  right  conditions  and 
in  the  right  environment  he  might  have  been  a 
poet — not  a  dreamy  society  warbler,  but  an  in- 
spirer  of  action — an  interpreter  of  nature's  wild- 
est expressions  in  ocean,  mountain,  the  far- 
stretching  western  plains,  and  the  ice-bound 
shores  of  lone,  vast,  wave-washed  continents. 
His  published  letters  from  Alaska  are  graphic, 
minute  and  wonderfully  attractive. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  sailor,  and  for 
four  years  followed  the  sea  in  coasting  voyages, 
some  of  them  reaching'  South  America.  When 
sixteen  he  went  to  California  from  Camden,  via 
the  Panama  route,  sailing  from  New  York.  He 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1852,  when 
the  gold  excitement  ran  so  high  that  entire  crews 


of  vessels  deserted  to  go  to  the  mines.  Within  an 
hour  after  his  arrival  he  was  offered  $100  a  month 
to  ship  on  a  return  voyage  with  five  $20  gold 
pieces  paid  in  advance.  Witness  the  maturity 
of  the  boy !  He  thought  that  if  his  services  were 
worth  that  in  San  Francisco,  they  must  be  worth 
more  at  the  mines.  He  declined  the  offer  and 
devoted  himself  to  mining,  which  became  his  life 
work.  His  operations  were  principally  in  Tuol- 
umne county,  and  were  pursued  with  vigor  and  not 
confined  to  mining;  before  he  was  nineteen 
he  purchased  and  successfully  conducted  a  store 
at  Stevens'  Bar.  Before  he  was  of  age  he  had 
earned  a  competency  and  in  1856  he  returned  to 
Maine,  passed  six  months  in  school,  cast  his  first 
vote  for  James  Buchanan  for  president,  not  as  a 
Democrat,  for  such  he  never  was,  but  because  he 
did  not  approve  of  Fremont's  actions  in  Cali- 
fornia, married  and  went  back  to  Tuolumne  coun- 
ty, and  resumed  mining  and  other  activities.  Suc- 
cess was  attending  his  efforts  when  he  was  treated 
to  one  of  those  plays  Dame  Fortune  sometimes 
gives  to  men.  By  the  first  great  flood  of  the 
mining  days  in  California  he  was  brought  from 
affluence  to  poverty  in  a  night.  The  swollen  river 
reduced  the  prosperous  camp  to  chaos,  carrying 
off  bridges,  tearing  out  the  houses,  and  leaving  in 
place  of  the  rich  placer  beds  which  it  swept  away, 
an  immense  deposit  of  rocks  and  sand.  A  gigan- 
tic boulder,  washed  down  from  the  mountain  im- 
mediately back  of  his  house,  crashed  through  it  as 
if  it  were  an  eggshell. 

The  place  was  abandoned  and  Mr.  Barnes, 
thankful  that  their  lives  were  spared,  came  north, 
first  to  Oregon,  crossing  the  dreary  Humboldt 
desert,  and  then  on  to  Idaho  in  1862.  Here  he 
mined  u\  Boise  basin  with  varying  success  until 
1865  and  then  came  to  Diamond  City,  in  Montana, 
where  he  resided  until  1881.  There  his  wife  died 
in  1877.  There  also  he  was  clerk  of  the  court  of 
]\Ieagher  county  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  the 
county  seat  was  moved  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
his  official  duties  caused  him  to  remove  thither. 
While  living  at  Diamond  City  he  had  mining  prop- 
erties in  various  parts  of  Montana,  held  large  in- 
terests in  Copperopolis  before  White  Sulphur 
Springs  had  being,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
best,  perhaps  the  best,  placer  miner  of  the  state. 
He  was  often  employed  as  a  mining  expert  and 
surveyor  and  as  a  prospector.  The  first  years  of 
his  life  at  the  springs  he  was  prospecting  for  a 
mining   syndicate.     In    1887   he   was    one    of   the 
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founders  of  the  town  of  Castle,  and  gave  it  its 
name  He  was  its  first  postmaster,  holding  that 
office  six  years.  There  he  was  superintendent  of 
a  large  mining  proposition.  In  1886,  ten  years  be- 
fore the  gold  excitement,  Alaska  attracted  his  at- 
tention and  he  went  there,  staying  nearly  a  year. 
In  1893  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  his  last  work 
was  done  in  1898  as  superintendent  of  the  King 
niine  in  Diamond  City.  Going  to  California  in 
I  goo  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  he 
bought  a  farm  in  Tuolumne  county,  his  old  home, 
but  was  taken  ill  on  the  day  the  conveyance  was 
made  and  never  recovered. 

.Anxious  to  be  with  his  old  friends  at  the 
Springs,  he  returned  to  Montana  in  July,  1900, 
and  gradually  weakened,  despite  the  assiduous 
care  of  his  devoted  wife  and  friends  until  the  end 
came,  peacefully,  on  January  10,  1901.  In  1884 
he  was  married  with  Miss  Alice  S.  Nichols,  a  New 
Hampshire  girl,  who  came  to  the  Springs  in  1881 
as  a  teacher.'  In  1882  she  was  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  Meagher  county,  one  of  the  first  two 
ladies  elected  to  that  position  in  Montana,  Miss 
Helen  Clark,  of  Helena,  being  elected  at  the  same 
time.  His  harmonious  marriage  added  much  to 
the  brightness  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  in  the 
Christian  life  and  work  of  his  wife  he  took  great 
pride.  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  Freemason  and  an  Odd 
Fellow.  The  former  order  he  joined  at  Diamond 
City,  and  went  with  his  lodge  to  the  Springs  when 
it  was  removed  thither.  His  Odd  Fellow  mem- 
bership was  with  Helena  Lodge  No.  i.  At  his  re- 
quest a  monument  of  rough  granite  marks  his 
_ resting  place.  On  its  face  are  carved  the  emblems 
of  his  vocation,  a  miner's  pick  and  shovel,  crossed, 
with  a  miner's  pan  beneath  containing  a  few  gold 
nuggets.  Mr.  Barnes  was  proud  in  being  an  "old- 
timer,"  and  highly  valued  his  membership  in  the 
Montana  Pioneer  Association.  His  character 
was  capitally  drawn  in  the  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Bell,  in  these  words : 

"He  had  the  qualities  of  heart  and  of  life  char- 
acteristic of  his  class,  hatred  of  shams,  fidelity  to 
friends,  unswerving  honesty,  business  integrity, 
all  tending  to  make  him  respected  and  honored. 
As  little  bent  into  artificial  forms  as  the  mountains 
over  which  he  roamed,  as  free  of  artificial  re- 
straints as  the  air  he  breathed,  he  had  little  use  for 
set  phrases  or  so-called  polite  forms  of  speech. 
He  was  blunt,  truthful,  sincere.  He  was  one  who, 
as  Garfield  once  said,  would  'look  the  devil  in  the 
face  and  tell  him  he  was  a  devil.'     Like  all  'old- 


timers'  he  hated  shams  with  the  intensity  of  Car- 
lyle,  despised  pretence  and  cant,  but  none  ever 
had  greater  reverence  for  true  worth  and  piety." 


TAMES  G.  McKAY,  M.  D.,  C.  M.— Who  shall 
J  estimate  the  extent  of  useful  service  which  a 
physician  and  surgeon  renders  to  the  community 
in  which  his  life  is  spent  ?  He  goes  about  his  way, 
unostentatiously  and  faithfully  performing  the 
daily. duties  found  ever  at  one's  elbow,  affording  to 
those  who  have  the  benefit  of  his  ministrations 
solace  in  sorrow,  relief  in  suffering,  cheerfulness 
in  gloom  and  often  consolation  in  death.  Such 
a  public  servant  and  benefactor  is  Dr.  James  G. 
McKay,  one  of  the  most  active  and  best  known 
practicing  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Big  Tim- 
ber. He  was  born  at  Winchester,  Ontario,  March 
21,  1876,  a  son  of  William  McKay  and  Minnie 
(Gillespie)  McKay,  the  former  born  in  Winchester 
and  the  latter  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
His  paternal  grandfather  came  to  America  as 
an  orphan  boy  and  located  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
where  he  secured  employment  in  the  service  of 
Hamilton  Brothers,  who  were  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive lumber  business.  He  rose  by  his  merit 
and  attention  to  business  from  one  position  to 
another  until  he  became  the  head  man  in  the 
firm's  employ,  and  completed  more  than  twenty 
years  of  useful  service.  His  son,  the  Doctor's 
father,  is  a  successful  and  prosperous  farmer  at 
Winchester,  Ontario. 

Dr.  McKay  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city  and  at  the  Ottawa  Collegiate 
Institute,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1893. 
He  also  attended  the  Kemptville  high  school  at 
Ontario.  In  1895  he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  McGill  University  at  Montreal,  and  after 
a  full  and  exhaustive  course  of  instruction,  was 
graduated  in  1899  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  C.  M. 
He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y.,  in  association  with  his  uncle,  Dr. 
James  S.  McKay.  After  three  months  spent  at 
Potsdam,  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Big 
Timber  after  having  spent  some  months  at  Miles 
City  with  another  uncle,  Hon.  J.  R.  McKay,  and 
then  passed  an  examination  before  the  state 
board  of  medical  examiners  at  Helena.  In  his 
present  home  he  was  soon  accepted  by  the  citizens 
as  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  capacity; 
skillful  and  careful  in  his  business  and  of  sterling 
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worth  as  a  citizen.  His  affability  and  obliging 
disposition  gained  him  friends  rapidly,  and  his 
practice  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
lucrative  in  the  county.  Although  he  is  yet  a 
comparatively  young  man,  his  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people 
of  his  county  is  such  as  is  usually  only  the  result 
of  years  of  faithful  practice.  Socially  he  is  genial 
and  entertaining — a  desired  addition  to  any  com- 
pany. The  fraternal  orders  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber are  the  Freemasons,  the  Elks  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 


16,  1892,  leaving  one  child,  Lillian  Chloe,  and  on 
December  2,  1893,  Mr.  McKcown  wedded  with 
Miss  Catherine  Kitts,  of  County  Renfrew,  Ont., 
daughter  of  William  Kitts,  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Their  two  children  are  William  George  and  Charles 
Greenless. 


WILLIAM  McKEOWN,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  prominent  stockraisers  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  Mont.,  is  a  resident  of  Jefferson  Island 
and  was  born  in  Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  April 
13,  1849.  His  parents  were  William  J.  and  Jane 
(Cardwell)  McKeown,  natives  of  Ireland,  Mrs. 
McKeown  being  a  sister  of  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell, 
of  Montana.  The  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  but  located  in  Ontario,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  stockraising  and  died  in  1883.  The  early 
life  of  William  McKeown  was  passed  in  attendance 
at  the  public  schools  of  Ontario,  and  after  his  school 
days  were  over  he  started  to  join  his  uncle,  Edward 
Cardwell,  at  Virginia  City,  Mont.  He  made  the 
trip  up  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Benton  and  ow- 
ing to  a  series  of  accidents  the  passage  occupied 
sixty-three  days.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Muddy 
they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  who  fired  several 
shots  at  the  pilot  house  and,  while  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  narrow  escapes,  no  one  was  injured. 

Arriving  at  Virginia  City  Mr.  McKeown  went 
with  his  uncle  to  his  ranch  on  Jefferson  Island, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  learning  by  ex- 
perience the  stock  business  as  conducted  in  Mon- 
tana. He  then  returned  to  Virginia  City  and  worked 
in  the  mines  for  one  year.  Meanwhile  his  parents 
had  returned  to  Ireland  and  Mr.  McKeown  made  a 
trip  thither  to  visit  them.  So  well  had  he  pros- 
pered in  the  new  home  of  his  adoption,  however, 
that  previous  to  his  departure  he  purchased  the 
ranch  which  he  now  occupies,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  territory  he  engaged  extensively  in  stockraising 
and  now  usually  winters  from  300  to  500  head  of 
cattle.  He  has  been  a  school  trustee  for  several 
years  and  belongs  to  the  United  Workmen.  In 
September,  1891,  ]\Ir.  McKeown  was  married  to 
Miss  Ora  Austin,  daughter  of  W.  W.  Austin,  M. 
D.,  of  Selina  county,  111.     She  died  on  September 


GEORGE  MoKNIGHT,  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Townsend,  can  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneers  of  the  state,  coming  here  in 
1864,  when  he  was  only  one  year  old.  He  was 
born  in  Johnson  county,  Iowa,  in  December,  1863, 
the  son  of  Patrick  McKnight,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who,  after  emigrating  to  America,  made  his  home 
in  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  where  he 
married  a  lady  of  Irish  birth.  Miss  Winnifred 
Green.  They  made  their  first  home  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  where  Mr.  McKnight  was  employed  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a  blacksmith.  After  a  year  had 
passed  they  removed  to  Iowa  City,  in  Johnson 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  worked  steadly  at  his  trade 
for  several  years,  until  he  determined  to  go  west. 
It  was  in  1864  that  he  went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  in  an 
ox  train,  shortly  afterward,  however,  removing  to 
Virginia  City,  Mont. 

On  their  westward  journey  the  party  experienced 
no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  then  in  great  numbers 
on  the  plains.  At  Virginia  City  Patrick  McKnight 
carried  on  general  blacksmithing  in  partnership 
with  one  Walsh.  In  1866  the  partners  removed  to 
Helena,  continuing  the  partnership  until  1871.  Mr. 
McKnight  then  returned  to  Missouri  valley,  locat- 
ing near  the  present  site  of  Townsend,  and  here. 
he  was  prospered  in  the  blacksmith  business  until 
1879,  working  also  three  years  in  Diamond  City. 
In  1875  he  purchased  the  ranch  about  a  mile  from 
Townsend  on  which  he  so  long  resided  and  which 
he  developed  until  it  is  now  a  beautiful  property. 
He  died  on  December  11,  1895,  leaving  two  sons 
and  four  daughters  and  his  wife  as  survivors. 

George  McKnight  received  his  education  in 
Townsend  and  Diamond  City.  From  his  youth  up 
he  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  stockraising, 
usually  wintering  from  200  to  400  head  of  cattle. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  had  and  continues 
in  full  charge  of  the  homestead.  The  family  resi- 
dence is  a  modern  edifice  of  elegant  architectural 
design  and  the  ranch  is  well  provided  with  ample 
barns  and  necessary  appurtenances  to  carry  on 
the  extensive  stockraising  business  in  which  Mr. 
McKnight  is  engaged.    There  is  a  general  appear- 
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„..^^  of  prosperit}'  about  the  place  that  is  rarely 
seen  in  so  high  a  degree  in  this  portion  of  the  west. 
Everything  about  the  place  indicates  industry,  su- 
perior business  sagacity  and  prosperity.  It  is  a 
home  of  which  anyone  might  be  proud. 


MATHEW  MADISON.— In  the  personnel  of 
Montana's  population  are  to  be  found  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  civilized 
world.  Sons  of  the  far  Norseland,  whose  sterling 
characteristics  are  in  evidence  wherever  found,  are 
here  in  evidence,  and  Mr.  Madison  is  a  notable  rep- 
resentative. He  is  specially  known  among  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Carbon 
county,  his  ranch  lying  close  to  the  line  between 
that  county  and  that  of  Sweet  Grass. 

Mr.  Madison  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  having 
been  born  in  Bornholm,  April  20,  1858,  the  son 
of  Peter  and  Margaret  Madison,  natives  of  the  same 
district.  In  1873  the  father  of  our  subject  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  America,  locating  in  Illi- 
nois, where  he  resided  until  1899,  when  he  came  to 
Montana  and  settled  on  a  ranch  adjoining  that 
of  his  son,  hut  in  Carbon  county,  where  he 
and  his  wife  now  maintain  their  home.  In 
the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  native 
land  the  subject  of  this  review  received 
his  early  educational  training,  and  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  removal  to  America.  He  remained 
at  the  paternal  home  about  one  year,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  six  years.  Having  accumu- 
lated some  means  he  purchased  a  farm  in  LaSalle 
county,  111.,  which  he  cultivated  until  1881,  meeting 
with  fair  success.  In  that  year  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  came  to  Montana,  where  he  has  been 
a  resident  for  two  decades.  He  first  located  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Meagher  county,  making  it 
his  headquarters  until  the  spring  of  1893.  Within 
this  interval  he  was  engaged  in  various  pursuits ; 
he  had  charge  of  a  large  sheep  ranch  for  several 
years,  located  on  Willow  creek,  owned  and  operated 
by  Dr.  Parberry.  He  finally  resigned  this  position 
and  moved  to  the  valley  of  the  Stillwater  river,  Car- 
bon county,  locating  upon  his  present  ranch,  eight 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Absarokee,  his  post- 
ofiice  address.  He  now  has  a  valuable  landed  es- 
tate of  480  acres,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Still- 
water river,  which  constitutes  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Carbon  and  Sweet  Grass,  but 
in  the  latter  is  located  his  home.     Upon  taking  up 


his  residence  here  Mr.  Madison  engaged  in  the 
sheep  business,  which  he  has  successfully  conducted, 
his  average  flocks  aggregating  7,000  head.  For  the 
past  year  or  more  he  has  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle,  having  now 
about  500  head.  In  1894  Mr.  Madison  admitted 
his  brother-in-law,  Qiarles  Rehm,  to  partnership  in 
his  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Madison  & 
Rehm,  and  this  association  still  continues,  his  part- 
ner proving  an  able  coadjutor.  Our  subject  has 
made  excellent  improvements  upon  his  ranch,  includ- 
ing a  modern  two-story  residence,  good  bams  and 
other  requisite  outbuildings. 

Mr.  Madison  gives  but  little  attention  to  politics, 
his  time  being  strictly  devoted  to  his  ranch  and  im- 
mense herds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  On  March  10, 
1886,  Mr.  Madison  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Amelia  Rehm,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Rehm,  a  native  of  Germany,  whence 
he  emigrated  when  a  young  man,  locating  in  Illi- 
nois, where  he  has  since  maintained  his  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Madison  are  the  parents  of  four  interest- 
ing children,  namely :  Cora  Leona,  Walter  Mathew, 
Esther  A^ola  and  Lottie  May. 


JOHN  McRx\E. — This  progressive,  enterprising 
and  public-spirited  gentleman  presents  in  his 
career  as  a  business  man  and  a  leading  citizen  a 
pleasing  theme  for  the  pen  of  the  annalist,  and  is  a 
striking  example  of  what  is  possible  to  industry  in 
this  land  of  almost  boundless  opportunity. 

Mr.  McRae  was  born  in  Scotland,  January  i, 
1856.  His  parents  were  Donald  and  Margaret  Mc- 
Rae, natives  of  Scotland,  where  the  father  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1878.  His  widow,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
is  still  living  in  her  native  land.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Scotland  and  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  locating 
first  in  Texas,  where  he  was  employed  for  about 
three  years  on  the  stock  ranch  of  Adam  T.  Brown. 
In  1884  he  came  to  Montana  and  worked  for  two 
years  on  a  ranch  on  Tongue  river.  In  1886  he 
bought  a  ranch  on  the  Rosebud  river  about  fifty 
miles  from  Forsyth,  where  he  was  engaged  in  rais- 
ing stock  for  a  period  of  three  years,  but  sold  the 
place  to  John  Davidson.  In  1889  he  purchased 
the  improvements  on  a  squatter's  claim  a  few  miles 
farther  down  the  Rosebud  valley,  which  he  has 
since  made  his  home  and  added  to  his  original  pur- 
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chase  adjoining  lands  in  the  valley  and  on  sur- 
rounding prairies  until  he  now  has  a  ranch  of  5,980 
acres',  besides  a  pleasant  homestead  of  160  acres 
eight  miles  south  on  the  Rosebud.  He  is  one  of 
the  largest  land  and  stock  owners  in  this  fertile 
valley,  having  immense  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and   harvesting  large   crops   of  grain  and  hay. 

In  1897  Mr.  McRae  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Rosebud  and  Forsyth,  conducting  the 
business  under  the  name  of  the  McRae  Supply 
Company.  The  two  stores  were  consolidated  in 
1900,  and  the  business  has  been  continued  at  Rose- 
bud under  the  name  of  the  iMcRae  Mercantile 
Company,  under  the  management  of  his  nephew, 
Roderick  McRae. 

In  politics  Mr.  McRae  is  a  Republican,  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  afifairs  of  his  party.  He 
was  married  in  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1891,  to  Miss 
Catherine  McRae,  a  native  of  that  province.  They 
have  five  children,  namely:  Maggie,  Katie  Lillie, 
Mary  Catherine,  Evan  Douglas  and  Donald  Ken- 
neth. 


pHARLES  E.  MAHANA.— Taking  advantage 
^'  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  enterprise  in 
connection  with  the  industrial  activities  of  Fergus 
county,  this  gentleman  has  here  been  successful  in 
his  efforts,  and  is  a  leading  stockraiser. 

He  is  a  native  of  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  born  on  the 
i8th  of  March,  1855,  the  son  of  Asher  B.  and 
Mary  E.  Mahana,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  West  Virginia  and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  Asher 
B.  Mahana  was  among  those  valiant  argonauts  who 
went  to  California  in  1849.  He  continued  his 
family  residence  in  Ohio,  however,  until  1853,  when 
it  was  changed  to  Whiteside  county.  III,  where  Mr. 
Mahana  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  ag- 
riculture. In  California  he  had  been  engaged  in 
placer  mining  and  in  the  sawmill  business.  He 
was  a  stalwart  Republican,  a  Freemason,  and  with 
his  wife  held  membership  in  the  Christian  church. 
Three  of  their  seven  children  are  deceased.  Mrs. 
Mahana  died  in  1896,  Mr.  Mahana  in  1898. 

Charles  E.  Mahana,  at  the  early  age  of  nine, 
began  to  render  assistance  to  his  father,  and  re- 
mained at  the  parental  home  until  he  was  of  age, 
when  he  engaged  in  rafting  logs  and  lumber  on 
the  Mississippi  for  one  season  and  then  engaged 
in  fanning  in  Whiteside  county.  111.,  until  1888, 
when  he  decided  to  come  to  Montana.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  here  Mr.  Mahana  took  up  a  pre-emption 


claim  on  Casino  creek,  Fergus  county,  and  engaged 
in  stockraising  until  1895,  when  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  John  Nodson  and  purchased  a 
ranch  of  320  acres  on  Cottonwood  creek,  twelve 
miles  south  of  the  village  of  Cottonwood  and 
eighteen  miles  from  Lewistown.  One  year  later 
]\Ir.  Mahana  purchased  his  partner's  interests  and 
has  since  continued  farming  and  stockraising.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  this  ranch  are  avail- 
able for  cultivation.  His  stock  is  now  (December, 
1901 )  fifty  horses  and  100  head  of  cattle.  His  chief 
production  is  cattle.  In  politics  Mr.  Mahana  is  a 
Republican. 

On  the  I2th  of  September,  1878,  Mr.  Mahana 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Emma  Baker, 
who  was  born  in  Whiteside  county,  111.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zachariah  and  Mary  Baker,  both  natives  of 
Ohio.  The  father  was  a  shoemaker  and  also  gave 
careful  attention  to  the  raising  of  bees  and  fruit, 
in  both  of  which  lines  he  was  very  successful.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a 
member  of  the  Universalist  church,  as  was  also  his 
wife.  His  death  occurred  in  1885,  his  wife  sur- 
viving until  1889.  Of  their  thirteen  children  Ma- 
linda  and  Benjamin  are  deceased,  the  others  being 
Jane,  Nathaniel,  Elizabeth,  George,  Zachariah, 
Mary,  Emma,  Dora,  Altana,  Frances  and  Cora  B. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahana  have  six  children,  Bert,  Katie 
M.,  Nellie  S.,  WiUiam  C,  Fred  E.  and  Dora  M. 


ALEXANDER  MACAULAY.— The  land  of 
Scott  and  Burns  has  given  to  America  many 
energetic  and  progressive  men  who  have  helped  in 
developing  her  resources  and  making  them  service- 
able to  mankind,  and  among  the  number  Alexander 
Macaulay,  of  Butte,  stands  high  on  the  roll.  He 
was  born  at  Keith,  in  Banshire,  Scotland,  February 
24,  i860.  His  parents  were  Kenneth  and  Jessie 
(Morrison)  Macaulay,  who  came  to  America  in 
1883.  The  father  was  a  fisherman  in  his  native 
land,  but  in  the  United  States,  having  settled  in 
Alpena,  Mich.,  was  employed  in  the  lodging  camps 
of  that  neighborhood  until  his  death  on  August 
15,  1901.  His  wife  died  at  the  sam€  place  in  1884. 
Their  son  Alexander  was  educated  in  the  Free 
Church  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  after  his 
arrival  in  Alpena,  Mich.,  in  1879,  worked  at  the 
trade  of  harnessmaking,  which  he  had  learned  in 
Scotland.  On  November  i,  1888,  he  came  with  his 
father-in-law,    F.   D.    Spratt,   and  his  brother,   A. 
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Spratt,  to  JNIontana,  and  worked  in  the  well  known 
gold  and  sapphire  mines  at  Eldorado  bar,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Helena.  They  worked  these 
mines  successfully  for  six  years  and  then  sold  them 
to  a  syndicate.  In  1894  Mr.  McCaulay  opened  a 
harnessmaking-  establishment  in  Helena,  which  he 
conducted  profitably  until  1897.  In  that  year  he 
removed  to  Butte,  bought  the  Chris.  Jackey  har- 
ness emporium,  and  has  since  then  been  in  sole 
control  of  the  establishment.  He  also  holds  an  in- 
terest in  the  sapphire  mines  at  Eldorado  bar.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  an  active  Republican  and  takes  an  earnest 
and  prominent  part  in  political  affairs.  His  frater- 
nal affiliation  is  with  the  order  of  Modern  Wood- 
men, his  membership  being  in  Silver  Bow  Camp. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Bankers'  Union  of  the 
World,  the  Bobby  Burns  Club,  of  Butte,  and  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
He  was  married  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  in  1887,  to  ]\Iiss 
Ida  E.  Spratt,  a  native  of  Maine,  where  she  was 
born  in  1864.  They  have  four  children :  Jessie 
Louise,  Donald  A.,  Cora  and  Francis  Kenneth.  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness operations,  and  has  secured  a  firm  hold  on 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Both  in  private 
life  and  in  a  public  way  he  has  exhibited  an  elevated 
manhood,  exemplif3'ing  the  best  elements  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


T  GUIS  MARCOTTE.— The  extensive  ranch  of 
i->  1,520  acres  situated  one  mile  west  of  Craig,  in 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  is  the  property  of  the  en- 
terprising Louis  Marcotte.  He  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Montana  pioneers,  .was  among  the  first 
successful  ranchers  of  the  Prickly  Pear  valley,  and 
is  one  of  the  state's  progressive  and  successful 
men.  He  was  born  at  Two  jMartin,  Canada,  on 
August  II,  1837.  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Amelia 
!\Iarcotte,  both  natives  of  Canada.  The  father 
throughout  his  lifetime  was  successfully  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Joseph  Marcotte  died  in 
1844  and  was  followed  by  his  wife  in  1882,  and 
both  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
son,  Louis,  at  an  early  age  began  work  on  the  farm 
and  here  he  remained  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age.  Then  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Colorado, 
the  trip  occupying  two  months.  He  there  engaged 
in  quartz  mining,  receiving  $1.50  per  day  and 
board,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  drifted  north 
to    Montana    with    three    other    Canadians.     Thev 


drove  three  yoke  of  oxen  on  a  journey  which  re- 
quired three  months  to  complete  it.  Their  initial 
stop  was  at  \'irginia  City,  but  they  soon  pushed  on 
with  pack  horses  to  the  British  possessions  where 
Mr.  Marcotte  engaged  in  placer  mining,  receiving 
S5.00  per  day  and  board.  He  remained  there 
three  months  and  came  to  Frenchtown,  Mont., 
where  he  passed  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Marcotte  made  a 
trip  to  Silver  Bow  county,  but  the  location  did  not 
please  him  and  he  came  north  to  Blackfoot,  then 
Hover  gulch,  and  again  engaged  in  mining  for 
$5.00  a  day,  which  was  the  prevailing  price  for 
that  labor.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  was  in  Helena, 
and  then  moved  over  to  Sun  river.  There  was 
then  a  wild  stampede  to  a  certain  section  where 
report  said  a  rich  strike  had  been  made,  but  Mr. 
^larcotte  quietly  wintered  at  Dearborn,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1866  he  passed  over  to  Canyon  creek 
and  mined  during  the  summer.  He  passed  the 
winter  in  L'tah  and  in  the  spring  purchased  two 
teams  and  engaged  in  freighting,  and  also  car- 
ried passengers  to  a  number  of  points.  In  this 
lucrative  business  he  continued  three  years. 
Eventually  he  disposed  of  his  freighting  outfit  and 
returned  to  Montana,  locating  in  Prickly  Pear  val- 
ley. Here  he  first  became  interested  in  the  cattle 
business.  Beginning  with  thirty  head  he  at  the 
end  of  the  year  removed  to  Sun  river,  near  Hay- 
stack butte,  for  another  year  and  then  went  to 
Dearborn  crossing  where  he  resided  six  success- 
ful years.  He  then  went  to  Fort  Benton,  disposing 
of  his  stock  interests  for  $7,830.  He  then  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  that  netted  him  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  He  went  to  Oregon,  purchased 
stock,  mostly  horses  and  cattle,  and  brought  them 
to  Montana,  selling  them  at  a  handsome  profit,  and 
in  this  line  he  continued  four  years.  His  home  is 
now  on  his  present  fine  ranch,  one  mile  east  of 
Craig.  He  possesses  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  neighbors,  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  an  active  Democrat. 


T  SADORE  MARCOTTE,  a  native  of  the  prov- 
l   ince  of  Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  in 

1836,  is  one  of  the  successful  and  prosperous  ranch- 
men of  northern  Montana,  whose  career  illustrates 
in  a  forcible  way  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  of 
American  manhood.  His  father,  Godfrey  Mar- 
cotte, was  born  at  the  same  place  and  died  there  De- 
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cember  25,  1859.  He  was  of  French  descent,  a 
butcher  by  trade,  and  a  man  in  good  circumstances ; 
of  liberal  views  and  a  progressive  spirit.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  our  subject,  Louise  (LeSage)  Mar- 
cotte,  was  also  a  native  of  Quebec,  dying  in  1845. 

Mr.  Marcotte  was  educated  at  the  Brothers' 
School  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  and  after  leaving 
school  followed  rafting  on  the  St.  Mary's  river  for 
five  years.  In  i860  he  bought  a  farm  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  and  operated  it  for  seventeen  years. 
In  1880  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  a  home- 
stead on  the  Teton  river,  twelve  miles  from  Fort 
Benton,  to  which  he  has  since  added  by  various  pur- 
chases at  different  times  until  he  now  has  a  fine 
ranch  of  640  acres  devoted  to  cattle  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming,  in  both  of  which  he  has  prospered 
greatly,  and  in  them  has  found  scope  for  the  energies 
of  a  naturally  active  and  inquiring  mind. 

Mr.  Marcotte  was  married  in  Quebec,  in  1854,  to 
Miss  Esther  Lessard,  a  native  of  that  province. 
Eight  children  have  been  born  to  them,  namely : 
Esther,  wife  of  Treffle  A'allette,  a  stockraiser  on 
the  Teton ;  Sarah,  wife  of  Amie  Lapine,  rancher  on 
the  Teton;  Camille,  wife  of  Victor  Conteant,  car- 
penter at  Lewistown  ;  Menie,  widow  of  Leander  Bi- 
ron ;  Louisa  and  Angeline,  who  died  in  infancy ;  and 
Lula  and  John,  who  are  still  at  home  with  their 
parents.  As  he  approaches  the  sunset  of  life,  Mr. 
Marcotte  can  look  back  with  comfort  over  a  record 
of  duties  faithfully  performed  and  opportunities 
promptly  seized  and  fully  used.  His  influence  on 
the  public  thought  and  enterprise  of  the  community 
has  been  healthy  and  productive  of  much  good,  and 
he  is,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen. 


TOSEPHUS  P.  MARTIN.— One  of  the  most 
J  venerable  and  honored  citizens  of  Bozeman, 
Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  is  the  above-named  gentle- 
man, whose  career  has  been  distinguished  for  use- 
fulness. Judge  Martin  was  one  of  the  many  bold 
argonauts  who  made  their  way  to  California  at  the 
time  of  the  memorable  gold  excitement  in  1849, 
braving  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  plains  and 
mountains  or  the  almost  equally  hazardous  trip  by 
the  isthmus  route  in  order  to  reach  the  new  Eldo- 
rado. Judge  Martin  is  a  native  son  of  Kentucky, 
having  been  born  in  Harrison  county,  on  January 
4,  1825,  the  son  of  William  and  Catherine  C. 
fPerrin)  Martin,  who  were  married  March  7, 
1822.     William    Martin   was   a  native  of  Hagers- 


town,  born  January  4,  1790,  whence  he  removed  to 
Harrison  county,  Ky.,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1832,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  a  carpenter  by  occupation,  and  well 
known  as  a  man  of  sterling  character.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  April 
5,  1802,  and  there  passed  her  entire  life.  William 
and  Catherine  C.  Martin  were  the  parents  of  five 
children,  of  whom  three  survive.  Josephus  P. 
Martin  was  reared  on  a  farm  amid  such  environ- 
ments as  brings  one  in  closer  contact  with  nature, 
and  gaining  thereby  a  high  regard  for  the  dignity 
of  honest  toil.  He  received  such  education  as  the 
district  schools  afforded,  and  thereby  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  that  information  which  has  come  to  him 
in  later  years.  After  crossing  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849  he  first  setded  at  Placerville,  then 
known  as  Hangtown,  where  he  learned  the  profes- 
sion of  pharmacist,  and  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness thereafter  in  California  for  thirty  years,  being 
located  the  greater  portion  of  that  time  at  San  Jose. 
In  1879  Mr.  Martin  came  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and 
held  a  clerical  position  in  a  drug  store,  after  which 
he  was  chosen  probate  judge  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  served  in  other  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  For  more  than  a  decade  he  has  been 
public  administrator  of  the  county,  and  has  ably 
and  satisfactorily  administered  the  duties  of  this 
office.  In  politics  he  has  ever  rendered  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  his  first  vote,  however, 
having  been  cast  in  support  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor. 
In  his  fraternal  relations  Judge  Martin  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  oldest  representatives  in  the 
state,  having  become  an  entered  apprentice  as  early 
as  1846,  and  advanced  to  higher  degree  in  the  time- 
honored  fraternity  of  whose  principles  he  is  a 
worthy  exemplar.  Judge  Martin  has  ordered  his 
life  upon  a  lofty  plane  of  rectitude  and  inflexible 
honor,  and  in  Gallatin  county  there  is  no  citizen 
who  retains  to  a  greater  degree  the  confidence  and 
high  regard  of  all  classes.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
signal  probity  and  usefulness,  and  he  stands  well 
to  the  front  among  the  representative  men  of  Gal- 
latin county.  On  October  7,  1856,  Judge  Martin 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Langhorne, 
who  was  born  in  Virginia  September  7.  1839,  the 
daughter  of  John  W.  and  Martha  N.  (Branch) 
Langhorne,  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion,  but 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  California,  where  the 
former  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five 
}cars.  his  widow  passing  away  in  Missouri.     They 
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were  the  parents  of  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  now  living.  To  Judge  and  Mrs.  iMartin  nine 
children  have  been  born,  three  of  the  number  being 
deceased.  Of  those  living,  Kate  N.  is  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Lewis,  to  whom  individual  reference  is 
made  on  other  pages  of  this  work;  John  P.  is 
married  and  has  one  child;  Daisy  is  married  and 
has  three  children ;  William  L.  is  married ;  and 
Maude  and  Alice  remain  at  the  parental  home,  the 
former  being  an  assistant  in  the  Bozeman  post- 
office  and  the  latter  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 


T  OH-N  L.  MARYOTT.— Three  miles  to  the  north 
J  of  the  thriving  little  city  of  Red  Lodge,  Carbon 
county,  Mont.,  is  located  the  fine  ranch  property 
of  this  well  known  and  progressive  representative 
of  the  fanning  and  stockgrowing  interests,  and 
such  has  been  his  success  since  coming  to  Montana 
that  he  has  reason  to  view  with  much  pride  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which 
he  has  made  his  home  since  1886.  John  L.  Maryott 
is  a  native  of  Susquehanna  county.  Pa.,  where  he 
was  born  December  14,  1863,  the  fifth  of  the  eight 
children  of  Anson  A.  and  Abigail  (Lyman) 
Maryott,  natives  of  the  same  county.  William 
Maryott,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  the  original  American  an- 
cestors having  settled  in  New  England  in  the  early 
colonial  epoch.  William  Maryott  emigrated  thence 
and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Susquehanna 
county,  Pa.,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  character  and  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  war  of  1812.  The  parents  of  our 
subject  still  reside  in  their  native  county,  where 
the  father  has  devoted  his  active  years  to  agricul- 
ture, but  now  practically  retired  at  the  venerable 
age  of  eighty  years. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  John 
L.  Maryott  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational 
privileges,  and  when  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
came  west  to  Nebraska,  joining  his  uncle,  Thomas 
W.  Lyman,  then  engaged  in  the  banking  business 
in  Fremont.  In  that  city  our  subject  attended 
school  for  some  time,  remaining  about  four  years, 
partially  employed  in  the  banking  house  with  his 
uncle.  In  the  year  1886  Mr.  Maryott  came  to 
Montana  and  took  up  a  homestead  claim  three 
miles  north  of  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  county,  the 
nucleus  of  his  present  valuable  ranch  property, 
which  aggregates  more  than  600  acres,  the  major 


portion  being  under  effective  irrigation.  Here  he 
secures  large  annual  yields  of  clover  and  harvests 
excellent  crops  of  grain.  He  is  also  largely  in- 
terested in  raising  high-bred  shorthorn  cattle,  hav- 
ing some  fine  thoroughbred  stock,  and  also  suc- 
cessfully conducts  a  dairying  business  of  consider- 
able importance.  He  has  made  the  best  of  im- 
provements upon  his  ranch,  including  a  fine  two- 
story  residence  with  mansard  roof,  completed 
within  the  past  few  months,  together  with  com- 
modious barns  and  other  necessary  outbuildings. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Royal 
Highlanders,  holding  membership  in  Cluny 
Castle  No.  281,  at  Red  Lodge.  On  November  15, 
1893,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  ]\Iaryott 
to  Miss  Nellie  Luce,  who  was  born  in  Susquehanna 
county.  Pa.,  the  daughter  of  Abram  Luce,  who 
was  one  of  the  influential  farmers  of  that  county, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  the  month  of  October, 
1901.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maryott  are  the  parents  of 
three  sons  :  Lucius,  Thomas  and  Abram. 


JOHN  R.  MASON.— Among  the  leading  farmers 
and  sheep  growers  of  Fergus  county  is  Mr. 
Mason,  whose  prosperity  is  of  his  own  building 
and  who  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  frequently  mis- 
applied title  of  self-made  man. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  in  Erie  county.  Pa.,  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  1852,  the  son  of  William  and 
Armenia  Mason,  who  wefe  likewise  bom  in  the 
county  mentioned.  Thence  they  removed  to 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y..  locating  in  the  city  of 
Jamestown,  where  the  father  has  since  devoted  his 
attention  successfully  to  the  tinner's  trade.  He 
is  a  Republican  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children  :  William  S.,  who  is 
engaged  in  ranching  and  stockgrowing  near 
Lewistown;  Mont. ;  John  R.,  and  Charles. 

The  early  education  of  John  R.  Mason  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  he  has  been  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  resources.  After  leaving 
school  he  devoted  the  first  two  years  to  farm  work 
and  then  entered  a  tin  shop  to  learn  the  tinner's 
trade,  but  his  health  became  impaired  and  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  vocation.  He  then 
traveled  for  four  years  through  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  West  Virginia  for  a  firm  of 
lightning-rod   manufacturers,    after   which   he   en- 
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gaged  in  farming  in  Amity  townsliip,  Erie  county, 
Pa.,  for  several  years.  He  now  determined  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  Montana,  and  arrived  in  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  29th  of  June,  1880,  coming  to  Helena 
and  there  securing  employment  on  a  ranch  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  valley,  near  the  city.  Later  he  was 
employed  in  the  flouring  mill  of  Sanford  &  Evans 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Prickly  Pear,  receiving  $40 
per  month.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1881,  Mr.  Mason 
came  to  Fergus  county,  locating  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Lewistown,  where  he  took  up  all  claims  allowed 
him  by  the  government  and  to  these  he  has  since 
added  by  purchase  until  he  now  has  1,500  acres  of 
deeded  land,  of  which  1,000  acres  are  available  for 
cultivation,  with  a  most  effective  water  supply  for 
irrigation  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  fine  and 
well  improved  ranch  property  Mr.  Mason  also  leases 
fifteen  hundred  acres  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  up 
to  1893  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  cattle.  Since  that  time  he  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  of  sheep,  and  in  this  line  his 
operations  are  extensive.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
publican and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
lodge  and  chapter  bodies  of  the  Masonic  order, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1873,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mason  to  Miss  Emma  Norton, 
who  was  born  in  Meadville,  Crawford  county,  Pa., 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Norton,  both 
natives  of  New  York  state,  the  father  of  Cortland 
county  and  the  mother  of  Wayne  county,  Mr. 
Norton  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  for  years,  and  he  was  a  Republican 
in  politics.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  To  them  four 
children  were  bom,  one  dying  in  infancy,  and  Wil- 
bur F.  passing  away  in  1890  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  years.  The  two  surviving  are  Frank  B.  and 
Mrs.  Mason.  The  death  of  John  Norton  occurred 
in  1854,  and  that  of  his  wife  in  1855.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mason  were  the  parents  of  three  children, 
of  whom  Frank  and  Archie  are  deceased,  the  only 
surviving  child  being  Leon  J.,  who  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1876,  and  now  assists  his  father. 


pYRUS  B.  MENDENHALL.— We,  of  this 
v^  twentieth  century,  bristling  with  activity  and 
electrical  progress  in  all  utilitarian  lines,  can  not 
afford  to  hold  in  light  esteem  those  who  have  lived 
to  goodly  ends  in  the  days  long  past.     Mr.  Men- 


denhall's  ancestral  lines  on  either  side  show  long 
and  prominent  identification  with  American  history, 
while  his  own  life  has  been  one  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness. He  is  one  of  the  representative  farmers 
and  stockgrowers  of  Park  county,  and  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  pioneer  history  of  the 
west.  He  was  born  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio, 
on  July  28,  1830,  the  son  of  Thomas  G.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hollenback)  Mendenhall,  natives  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  and  Wyloosing,  Va.,  and  who  were 
parents  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Samuel  Mendenhall,  who 
emigrated  to  America  from  England  in  the  colonial 
epoch.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  of  pure 
Holland  stock,  many  generations  of  the  name  having 
been  identified  with  American  history.  His  wife 
lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  107  years.  In 
his  earlier  life  Thomas  G.  Mendenhall  was  a 
farmer,  but  later  was  long  a  zealous  and  de- 
voted clergyman,  being  a  man  of  noble  character 
and  marked  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
ministers  of  the  M.  E.  church  in  Indiana  for 
about  fourteen  years  from  the  early  'thirties,  after 
which  the  family  home,  until  1852,  was  in  DeKalb 
county.  111.,  when  they  located  in  Marshall  county, 
la.,  where  the  father  died  at  eighty-four  years,  and 
his  widow  four  years  later,  at  eighty-six.  Their 
lives  were  gentle  and  self-abnegating,  and  a  bene- 
diction to  all  in  their  sphere  of  influence. 

Cyrus  B.  Mendenhall  received  his  education  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  185 1  he  removed  to  Mar- 
shall county,  la.,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
family  one  year  later.  He  was  there  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising  until  1866,  when  he 
started  for  Montana  with  ox  teams,  with  which 
he  transported  a  stock  of  merchandise.  From  Fort 
Laramie,  on  the  Platte  river,  the  train  of  fifty-two 
wagons  and  170  men,  Milton  Lutz  captain,  came 
by  the  Bozeman  cutoff  to  Rock  creek,  where  the 
Indians  stole  six  mules.  No  further  trouble  was 
encountered  until  nearing  the  Big  Horn  river,  when 
they  repelled  an  attack  of  Indians  who  had  cap- 
tured ninety-six  mules  from  one  McBeers,  who 
was  just  ahead  of  the  train.  After  this  they  had 
almost  daily  encounters  with  the  Indians,  with  no 
serious  results  until  they  reached  Tongue  river, 
where  one  of  the  party  was  killed.  They  arrived 
in  A'irginia  City,  Mont.,  on  August  4,  1866.  After 
a  month's  stay  he  joined  a  party  of  150  and 
came  across  to  the  Yellowstone  river,  which  they 
followed  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  here  he  resumed 
farming  on  the  Iowa  homestead. 
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In  1872  he  again  started  for  Montana,  coming 
by  rail  to  Corinne,  Utah,  and  overland  to  Helena. 
He  remained  here  about  three  months,  returned  to 
Iowa  and  thence  removed  with  his  family  to  Utah, 
and  a  few  months  later  to  Weld  county,  Colo., 
where  Mr.  Mendenhall  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness two  years,  and  was  buying,  selling  and  ship- 
ping stock  in  Colorado  until  1881,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Montana,  and  continued  operations  in  the 
same  line  until  1887,  when  he  sold  out  by  reason 
of  the  severe  losses  he  had  met  on  account  of  the 
hard  winters.  In  1885  Mr.  Mendenhall  had  pur- 
chased Hunter's  hot  springs,  which  he  improved, 
there  establishing  a  sanitarium  and  pleasure  resort 
that  attained  great  popularity  under  his  manage- 
ment of  thirteen  years,  when  he  disposed  of  the 
property  and  repurchased  his  former  ranch  of 
about  700  acres,  near  Springdale,  Park  county,  and 
here  he  has  made  his  home.  He  is  improving  the 
place  for  extensive  sheepgrowing  operations,  in 
which  his  well-directed  efforts  can  scarcely  fail  to 
bring  success.  In  former  years  he  has  owned  large 
herds  of  cattle,  having  at  times  20,000  head  under 
his  control,  conducting  operations  of  wide  scope 
and  importance  and  showing  executive  ability  and 
an  inflexible  integrity  in  his  dealings.  Politically 
he  supports  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally 
is  a  Freemason.  He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
and,  from  his  long  and  successful  association  with 
Hunter's  springs,  has  a  very  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintanceship. 

On  May  19,  1859,  Mr.  Mendenhall  wedded  Miss 
Emeline  Dean,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  in  1879  was 
called  to  her  final  rest.  She  became  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  Ida  Elizabeth,  wife  of  T.  C.  Ben- 
bow,  of  Absarokee,  Carbon  county;  Hattie  M.,  wife 
of  Montie  Blevins,  of  Colorado;  Conway  B.  and 
James  R.,  who  are  ranching  in  Carbon  county; 
Alfred  V.,  deceased;  Charles  P.,  a  merchant  at 
Springdale,  Park  county;  and  Inez  B.,  wife  of 
Ralph  Jarrett,  of  Yellowstone  county.  Mr.  Men- 
denhall consummated  a  second  marriage  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1 88 1,  with  Miss  Susan  A.  Cooley,  born 
in  Auburn,  Susquehanna  county.  Pa.,  daughter  of 
R.  W.  Cooley,  who  later  resided  and  died  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Mendenhall's  maternal  grand- 
mother, in  maidenhood  Elmira  Bostwick,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  her 
birth  occurring  in  1796,  anterior  to  the  historical 
Wyoming  massacre.  Mrs.  Mendenhall  was  edu- 
cated in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  being  a  graduate  of 
Miss  Barton's  seminary,  and  was  engaged  in  teach- 


ing for  several  years,  coming  to  Nebraska  in  1876, 
and  from  thence  to  Montana.  She  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  earnest  in  all 
good  works.  Like  her  husband,  she  enjoys  a  wide 
circle  of  friendship,  and  the  home  exemplifies  true 
hospitality.  They  have  many  old  documents  and 
souvenirs  of  historic  value  and  interest.  Among 
them  is  a  commission  as  captain  given  to  Mr.  Men- 
denhall's father  by  Gov.  Trumbull,  of  Ohio,  dated 
June  29,  1829,  while  another  is  a  land  grant  signed 
by  John  Ouincy  Adams.  Mr.  Mendenhall  gives 
his  support  and  influence  to  the  Republican  party, 
but  has  been  ever  averse  to  accepting  official  in- 
cumbency, though  often  requested  to  do  so.  He 
has,  however,  served  a  number  of  years  as  school 
trustee,  an  office  hardly  political.  Mr.  Mendenhall 
is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  old 
settlers,  acquiring  their  friendship  by  his  honest 
course  as  a  pioneer  merchant. 


JOHN  MATHESON.— The  subject  of  this 
J  sketch  holds  marked  precedence  as  one  of  the 
sheepgrowers  of  Montana,  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  industry  for  several  years  Mr.  Mathe- 
son  is  a  native  of  the  old  Pine  Tree  state,  where 
he  was  bom  on  August  20,  1837,  the  son  of  Dougal 
and  Annie  (Kennedy)  Matheson,  natives  of  bonnie 
Scotland  and  of  pure  Scotch  ancestry.  The  father 
of  our  subject  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
about  the  year  1822,  settling  in  Maine,  whence  he 
later  removed  to  Huron  county,  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  its  cultivation  until  his  retirement  from  the 
active  duties  of  life,  when  he  joined  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  in  Montana,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1898,  his  wife  having  passed  away  many 
years  previous. 

John  Matheson  grew  up  under  the  invigorating 
influences  of  the  homestead  farm  in  Ontario,  re- 
ceiving such  educational  advantages  as  were  af- 
forded by  the  common  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.  Upon  attaining  man's  estate  he  went  to 
Houghton  county,  Mich.,  and  was  employed  as  a 
miner  in  the  Ouincy  copper  mines  until  1867,  when 
he  returned  to  Huron  county,  purchased  a  farm  and 
engaged  in  cattle  growing  and  exporting,  shipping 
cattle  to  England  and  Scotland.  On  December  16, 
1890,  Mr.  Matheson  came  to  Montana  and  ef- 
fected the  purchase  of  his  present  home  ranch  ot 
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500  acres,  located  in  the  J\Iilk  river  valley,  six  miles 
east  of  Chinook,  which  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
hay.  When  he  first  settled  on  the  ranch  he  turned 
his  attention  to  a  system  of  irrigation,  and  at  once 
set  about  the  work  of  providing  effective  facilities 
in  this  line.  Four  times  his  ditches  were  destroyed, 
but  his  fifth  attempt  was  crowned  with  success,  and 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  fine  and  thoroughly 
effective  irrigating  system  ivhich  covers  a  wide  area 
of  country  in  the  valley.  In  addition  to  his  home 
ranch  Mr.  Matheson  owns  320  acres  on  Woody 
island  creek ;  another,  of  160  acres,  on  Crow  creek, 
and  one  of  equal  area  on  Fifteen  Mile  creek,  all  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  sheep  upon  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale.  Each  ranch  is  well  improved,  all  the 
incidental  work  having  been  accomplished  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Matheson. 

In  politics  Mr.  Matheson  gives  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years, 
having  passed  the  degrees  of  the  capitular  or  Royal 
Arch  body.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  His  life  has  been  one  of  absolute 
integrity  and  honor  in  all  its  relations,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  retains  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  On  February  13, 
1865.  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mathe- 
son to  Miss  Annie  McDonald,  daughter  of  John 
McDonald,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  of  this 
union  ten  children  have  been  born,  namely  :  Hugh, 
William,  deceased,  John  M.;  Murdock,  Roy,  Mar- 
tha, wife  of  Arthur  Benton,  of  Colorado,  Jessie, 
wife  of  J.  S.  Roberts,  of  Milk  river  valley,  Mary, 
wife  of  B.  Bernard,  of  the  state  of  Washington, 
Annie,  wife  of  J.  R.  Malone,  of  Montana,  and 
Donalda. 


/  ^  EORGE  MAY,  the  prominent  stockman,  nier- 
V  I  chant  and  financier  of  Stevensville,  whose  word 
(jn  'change  is  accepted  by  everybody  and  whose 
progressiveness  and  resourcefulness  in  business  is 
an  inspiration  in  the  community,  is  a  native  of 
Clinton,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where  his 
life  began  September  14.  1858,  and  where  he  lived 
and  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  left  home 
and  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years 
at  the  trade  of  cabinetmaking,  receiving  $30  for 
his  fir.st  year's  work.  $40  for  the  second  and  $50  for 
the  third.  Of  the  gross  sum  he  saved  about  $40 
witli    which   he   bought   tools    wherewith   to   begin 


working  at  the  trade  for  himself,  which  he  followed 
until  188 1,  and  then  came  into  the  northwest  of 
the  United  States,  believing  he  could  do  better 
here  than  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country.  He 
stopped  for  a  few  weeks  in  Colorado,  then  came 
to  Montana,  locating  for  a  time  in  Judith  basin, 
where  he  took  up  a  claim  and  raised  a  big  crop  of 
hay,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire  in 
the  fall  that  swept  over  that  whole  section  of  coun- 
try, consuming  everything  before  it.  Mr.  May 
herded  sheep  that  winter,  but  not  finding  it  very 
encouraging  work  he  took  a  steamer  at  Rocky 
Point  and  went  down  the  Missouri  into  Dakota, 
where  he  engaged  in  boring  wells  fox  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  took  up  a  claim  in 
Dickey  county  and  farmed  for  four  years.  In  1888 
he  returned  to  Montana  and  worked  at  various 
occupations  until  he  finally  settled  in  the  Bitter 
Root  valley,  near  the  town  of  Stevensville,  which 
has  since  been  his  home.  He  has  a  large  ranch  and 
very  extensive  stock  and  mercantile  interests  in 
partnership  with  his  brothers.  Together  they 
form  the  Bitter  Root  Live  Stock  Company,  and 
as  such  own  some  3,000  acres  of  land,  20,000  head 
of  sheep,  500  head  of  cattle  and  other  stock.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  butchering  business  known 
as  the  May  Brothers  Butchering  Company,  which 
supplies  a  large  scope  of  territory  and  many  lines 
of  profitable  trade.  In  addition,  as  the  Stevens- 
ville Mercantile  Company,  of  which  Mr.  May  is 
president,  they  conduct  one  of  the  largest,  best  and 
most  complete  department  stores  in  the  whole 
northwest. 

Mr.  May  has  in  his  own  right  a  fine  ranch  of 
150  acres,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  state  of  improvement  is  a  tribute  to 
his  enterprise  and  taste.  Of  this  he  recently  do- 
nated ten  acres  and  gave  $500  in  cash  to  the 
Stevensville  Training  School,  now  in  process  of 
construction,  and  is  working  hard  for  its  future 
success.  He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
educational,  moral  and  civil  aft'airs  which  tend  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  community,  and  has  given 
liberally  of  his  time  and  substance  for  their  ad- 
vancement. 

In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican ;  in  re- 
ligious affiliation  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Mr.  May  was  married  in  December, 
1890,  to  Miss  May  L.  Rairden,  whose  parents  are 
residents  of  Dakota.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized 
at  Park  City,  where  Mrs.  May  was  living  at  the 
time.  They  have  two  children,  George  R.,  aged 
seven,  and  Sarah  A.,  aged  six. 
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MARCO  MEDIN.— It  is  fitting  that  memoir  be 
here  entered  of  this  honored  pioneer  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  for  his  hfe  was  one  of  signal  useful- 
ness and  honor,  concerned  with  affairs  of  wide 
scope  and  importance  and  attended  with  a  success 
worthy  the  name,  though  a  number  of  his  ventures 
were  unfortunate.  He  made  a  record  of  which  any 
man  might  well  be  proud,  and  his  name  is  honored 
in  the  three  states  with  whose  history  he  was  con- 
spicuously identified.  Marco  Medin  was  born  in 
Budua,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  j\Iay  4,  1824,  the 
son  of  Anton  ]\Iedin,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  merchant  and  influential  citizen  of 
Budua,  of  which  he  had  the  distinction  of  serving 
as  mayor  for  sixteen  years  and  where  his  death 
occurred.  Marco  was  the  eldest  of  five  children, 
and  his  education  was  received  in  the  excellent 
schools  of  Budua,  and  he  was  there  identified  with 
mercantile  pursuits  until  1850,  when  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  by  the  Panama  route  made  his  way 
to  California,  attracted  by  the  gold  excitement. 

From  that  state,  in  1861,  he  removed  to  Virginia 
City,  Nev.,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandising, 
as  he  had  been  in  California.  He  made  extensive 
investments  in  mines,  and,  although  successful  in 
a  number  of  ventures,  he  here  lost  fully  $250,000. 
In  September,  1884,  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
in  Butte,  where  he  was  merchandising  until  his 
death  on  June  24,  igoi.  He  devised  his  business  to 
his  sons  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  his  cher- 
ished wife.  Mr.  Medin  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  was  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  large-hearted  business  men  of  Mon- 
tana's metropolis.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Democratic  principles  and  policies.  June  16,  1865, 
Mr.  Medin  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah 
Thornton,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  survives  him, 
as  do  their  six  children,  who  were  born  in  Nevada, 
and  of  whom  we  enter  brief  record  as  follows : 
Antoinette  is  the  wife  of  Marco  Zarick,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ;  INIarco  J.,  a  young  business  man  of 
Butte;  Sarah,  wife  of  J.  J.  O'Meara,  of  Butte: 
]\lamie,  wife  of  John  G.  Holland,  of  Butte:  Annie 
(deceased),  wife  of  W.  A.  O'Brien,  of  Butte,  and 
Tony,  who  is  in  business  in  Butte.  Mr.  Medin,  at 
his  death,  was  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of 
Nevada  real  estate  and  had  valuable  holdings  in 
Great  Falls. 

Marco  Medin,  Jr..  one  of  the  progressive  young 
men  of  Butte,  is  attending  to  the  settlement  and 
management  of  his  father's  estate.  He  supports 
the  Democratic  party,  and  was  for  two  years  rep- 


resentative of  the  Fourth  ward  in  the  city  council, 
and  in  1901  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  city 
treasurer,  only  being  defeated  by  divisions  in  the 
party  ranks,  which  made  the  contest  an  unequal  one. 
He  has  been  connected  with  merchandising  and 
banking  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  active 
duties  of  life,  having  been  an  executive  in  the 
VVells-Fargo  bank  in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and 
being  a  bookkeeper  in  Butte  for  the  Anaconda 
Company.  He  was  president  of  the  Finley-Medin 
Drug  Company  until  the  business  was  sold  and 
still   retains  an   interest  in   the  business. 


PETER  MATSON.— This  industrious  rancher 
is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  he  was  bom  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1856,  the  son  of  Swanson 
and  Sarah  Matson,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Sweden  where  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  still  lives. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  was  his 
wife,  who  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1900. 
Of  their  six  children,  Charles  and  Ellen  died,  the 
others  are  Peter,  Hannah,  Elsie  and  Nels. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  }ears,  Peter  Matson  entered 
his  father's  shop  to  learn  shoemaking.  He  became 
an  expert  workman  and  worked  at  this  trade  until 
he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  In  1882  Mr.  Matson 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  first  located 
in  Polk  county,  Minn.,  securing  employment  on 
the  Manitoba  Railroad  where  he  worked  two  years, 
after  which  he  was  for  six  months  employed  in 
farm  work.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
then  was  appointed  engineer  in  the  electric  light 
plant  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  and  held  this  position 
two  and  one-half  years.  He  then  came  west  to  the 
Black  Hills  and  was  employed  in  mining,  receiv- 
ing $4.00  per  day.  He  remained  at  the  Black 
Hills  two  and  one-half  years  and  returned  east, 
going  to  Chicago  and  securing  work  in  connection 
with  the  preparing  of  Jackson  Park  for  I  he  great 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  Owing  to  the 
strike  of  the  workmen  Mr.  Matson  severed  his 
connection  and  left  Chicago  for  the  west,  making 
Montana  his  destination.  He  located  in  Great  Falls, 
engaged  in  general  labor  for  two  }'ears,  then  was 
for  a  time  engaged  in  a  sawmill.  \^isiting  various 
parts  of  the  state,  he  at  last  entered  the  employ  of 
William  Fergus,  at  Fort  :\Iaginnis,  for  eight 
months.  He  then  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 
ranch  work,  and  thus  he  continued  work  for  various 
individuals   until    June,    igoi,   when   he   purchased 
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a  ranch  of  320  acres,  located  one  mile  south  of 
Utica,  in  Fergus  county.  Thus  far  he  has  given 
his  attention  to  raising  hay,  but  will  soon  engage 
in  cattleraising.  He  has  a  good  property  and  is 
now  established  in  an  independent  position.  Mr. 
Matson  supports  the  Republican  party,  and  frater- 
nally is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1898,  Mr.  Matson  wed- 
ded Miss  Mary  Olson,  who  was  born  in  Sweden, 
the  daughter  of  Magnus  and  Mary  (Johnson)  Ol- 
son, both  long  since  dead.  Both  of  her  parents 
were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  is  also 
Mrs.  Matson.  Of  their  six  children  four  are  yet 
living,  John  P.,  Aubrom,  Mary  and  Lena.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Matson  have  two  children,  Josephine  and 
Charlie. 


cellent  business  abilities,  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  holds  a  com- 
mission as  postmaster  of  Eden  postoffice. 


ROBERT  VV.  MEISENBACH,  one  of  the  pros- 
perous cattlemen  of  Cascade  county,  came 
to  Montana  in  1889.  He  was  born  at  Waterloo, 
Monroe  county,  111.,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Caro- 
Hne  Meisenbach,  and  he  was  born  on  July  15, 
1865,  and  much  of  the  time  of  his  boyhood  being 
passed  on  his  father's  farm  in  Kansas,  where  he 
displayed  great  industry  and  enterprise  while  he 
diligently  attended  the  public  schools.  In  1882  he 
began  farming  on  his  own  account,  taking  full 
charge  of  seventy  acres  of  land.  Here  he  raised 
good  crops  and  fine  cattle,  and  although  so  young 
a  man  was  quite  prosperous. 

In  1888  he  went  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  where 
he  worked  three  months  on  a  farm,  and  then  was 
iqv  three  months  employed  in  a  sawmill  at  Tacoma. 
He  then  returned  east  to  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn., 
where  he  was  for  another  three  months  engaged 
in  harvesting.  He  next  joined  his  parents  at  Marys- 
ville,  Kan.,  in  the  fall  of  1888.  The  next  spring 
he  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  at  once  took 
up  a  tree  claim  near  Eden,  while  in  May,  1898,  he 
purchased  320  acres  of  improved  land  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  his  wife  bought  120  acres,  which 
gave  them  an  estate  of  640  acres.  Four  hundred 
acres  of  this  land  are  under  bountiful  cultivation, 
and  he  also  raises  cattle.  On  December  29,  1896, 
Mr.  Meisenbach  married  Miss  Rosina  Regina 
Morlock,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Rosina  Regina 
Morlock,  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany.  The 
mother  died  in  1874  and  the  father  in  1898.  Of 
the  three  children  of  this  worthy  couple  one  died 
in  infancy  and  the  others  are  Edwin  Arthur  and 
Emma  Rosina.     Mr.   Meisenbach  is  a  man  of  ex- 


EDWARD  MEISENBACH,  a  prosperous  cat- 
tleman of  Cascade  county,  first  came  to 
Montana  in  1889.  He  was  born  in  Prussia  on 
November  27,  1836,  the  son  of  William  and  Anna 
(Christina)  Meisenbach,  natives  of  Prussia.  The 
father  was  a  farmer  and  a  blacksmith.  The  mother 
died  in  Prussia  in  1838,  and  within  a  year  the  father 
married  Henrietta  Stotzberg,  of  Prussia,  and  after 
ten  years  residence  in  Prussia  in  1849  they  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  locating  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Here  he  engaged  in  blacksmithing  until  1851, 
when  he  removed  to  Waterloo,  Monroe  county.  111., 
and  engaged  in  farming,  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  and  his  second  wife  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

The  son,  Edward  Meisenbach,  came  from  Prus- 
sia in  1850  to  Peru,  111.,  where  his  aunt,  Regina 
Otto,  who  had  come  to  America  in  1850,  was  resid- 
ing. For  one  year  he  followed  teaming  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1854  went  to  Waterloo,  111.,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  until  1861.  Mr.  Meisenbach 
served  fourteen  months  in  the  Civil  war  in  Com- 
pany B,  Third  Missouri  Infantry,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged.  Passing  the  next  winter  at  St. 
Louis,  he  returned  to  his  farm. 

In  1864  Mr.  Meisenbach  wa.  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  Probst,  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Louisa  (Kauffmann) 
Probst  and  had  come  with  her  parents  from  Ger- 
many. Her  father  died  in  1849  a"d  her  mother  in 
1847.  Ill  1870  Mr.  Meisenbach  removed  to  Mar- 
shall county,  Kan.,  and  again  followed  successful 
farming  for  nineteen  years.  In  1889  he  came  to 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  going  out  on  the  bench  and 
trying  farming  there  without  irrigation.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  this  land  is  highly  productive 
and  was  the  pioneer  of  the  thrifty  German  settle- 
ment of  Eden.  He  has  the  finest  residence  of  the 
community,  and  he  and  his  estimable  wife  stand 
in  a  parental  relation  to  the  colony,  being  highly 
esteemed  for  their  many  useful  characteristics. 
He  took  up  tree  and  pre-emption  claims,  cultivat- 
ing 150  acres,  and  raising  cattle.  Subsequently  he 
purchased  eighty  acres  which  he  now  utilizes  for 
pasturage.  In  all  he  has  600  acres  of  land.  The 
family  has  eight  children :  Robert  W.,  Bertha,  Julia 
A.,  Emma,  Julius  S.,  Lena,  Daniel  and  Walter. 
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T  AMES  R.  MENDENHALL.— One  of  the  fine 
J  ranch  properties  of  Carbon  county  is  that 
owned  by  the  subject  of  this  review,  a  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the  state 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  ca- 
pable young  business  men  of  Carbon  county,  be- 
ing the  present  postmaster  of  the  thriving  little 
village  of  Absarokee,  receiving  his  appointment 
in  the  month  of  January,  1901.  He  is  devoting 
his  attention  to  farming  and  stockraising  and 
such  is  his  position  in  the  community  that  he  is 
well  worthy  of  representation.  James  R.  Men- 
denhall  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  having  been  born  in 
Marshall  county,  January  11,  1866,  the  son  of  C. 
B.  Mendenhall,  a  pioneer  of  that  state,  now  an 
honored  resident  of  Springdale,  Sweet  Grass  coun- 
ty, Mont.  He  made  the  long  and  hazardous  over- 
land trip  to  Montana,  with  a  freighting  outfit  in 
the  year  1865.  While  en  route  he  encountered 
no  little  trouble  with  the  Indians,  one  man  in  the 
party  having  been  killed,  while  Mr.  Mendenhall 
had  all  of  his  mules  stolen.  After  his  arrival  in 
Montana  he  disposed  of  his  stock  of  goods  and 
provisions  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Iowa.  In 
the  spring  of  1866  he  again  started  for  the  north- 
west, accompanied  by  his  family.  They  made  the 
overland  journey  to  Utah  and  thence  turned  back 
and  located  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  where  they  remained 
about  one  year  and  then  removed  to  Virgindale, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  stockraising  for  some 
time.  Thereafter  the  family  resided  for  two  years 
at  North  Park,  Colo.,  and  then  came  to  Montana, 
making  the  overland  trip  and  locating  in  Spring- 
dale,  Sweet  Grass  county,  where  the  father  of  our 
subject  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  and 
where  he  still  maintains  his  home.  Concerning  him 
an  individual  sketch  appears  on  another  page  of 
this  work,  and  to  this  reference  for  data  can  be 
made  concerning  the  genealogy  and  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  early  career  of  this 
honored  citizen  of  Montana.  James  R.  Menden- 
hall received  such  educational  advantages  as  were 
afforded  in  the  somewhat  primitive  public  schools 
in  Colorado  and  Montana  in  the  earlier  days,  and 
remained  at  the  homestead  ranch  in  Sweet  Grass 
county  until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority, 
having  had  charge  of  his  father's  extensive  cattle 
outfit  for  a  number  of  years  while  the  latter  was 
operating  the  resort  at  Hunter's  Hot  Springs. 

After  his  twentieth  year  our  subject  engaged  in 
freighting  and  was  identified  with  other  enter- 
prises, showing  himself  to  be  a  self-reliant  and  ca- 


pable young  business  man,  and  thus  continued 
until  1892,  when  a  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian  reser- 
vation was  thrown  open  to  settlement.  He  then  lo- 
cated his  present  property,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rosebud  river,  in  what  is  now  Carbon  county,  the 
place  being  near  Stillwater  river,  hence  the  land  is 
of  exceptional  fertility  and  value.  Mr.  Menden- 
hall has  one  of  the  finest  locations  in  the  county, 
and  has  recently  completed  arrangements  for  the 
opening  of  a  town  site  on  his  property,  whose  ag- 
gregate area  is  160  acres,  all  being  available  for 
cultivation.  Here  he  is  giving  his  attention  to  the 
raising  of  cattle  of  high  grade,  giving  his  prefer- 
ence to  the  shorthorn  type,  and  is  also  securing 
excellent  results  from  the  cultivation  of  his  ranch. 
He  has  recently  erected  a  modern  and  attractive 
residence  of  two  stories,  making  one  of  the  best 
homes  in  this  section  of  the  county,  his  ranch  be- 
ing contiguous  to  the  little  village  of  Absarokee, 
his  postoffice  address,  and  he  is  the  postmaster. 
In  politics  Mr.  Mendenhall  gives  support  to 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party;  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
Through  his  energy  and  well-directed  endeavors 
he  has  attained  definite  success  and  is -held  in  the 
highest  confidence  and  esteem  in  his  home  com- 
munity, being  a  worthy  type  of  the  young  men  who 
have  contributed  in  so  large  a  measure  to  the  legit- 
imate development  and  material  advancement  of 
the  commonwealth.  On  July  5,  1888,  Mr.  Menden- 
hall was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Agnes  Cos- 
griff,  who  was  born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  John 
Cosgriff,  a  successful  farmer  and  stockgrov/er  of 
Sweet  Grass  county,  Mont.,  where  he  located  a  few 
years  ago.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  state 
he  was  in  greatly  impaired  health  by  reason  of 
rheumatic  troubles,  but  the  fine  climate  has  given 
him  release  and  he  is  now  in  rugged  health  and 
very  active,  though  he  has  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-five  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menden- 
hall have  three  sons,  Dean,  Harry  and  Alfred. 


JB.  MAXFIELD,  of  Boulder.  Jefferson  county, 
is  the  leading  meat  and  provision  dealer  in  that 
locality  and  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly 
equipped  establishments  in  the  west.  It  is  in  every 
way  up-to-date  and  he  practically  supplies  all  Jef- 
ferson county  with  meat.  Although  he  is  a  young 
man  his  success  in  this  line,  which  has  been  the 
business  of  his   life,   is  emphatic  and  pronounced. 
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He  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  June  4, 
1862.  His  father,  James  A.  Maxfield,  is  a  native  of 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  was 
born  on  January  14,  1837.  He  was  a  son  of  John 
Maxfield,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  settled  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, taking  up  a  large  tract  of  land  which  he  de- 
veloped into  a  productive  farm.  In  185 1  be  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  se- 
curing land  in  the  beautiful  Salt  Lake  valley,  he 
continued  farming  until  his  death  in  1872,  adding 
lumbering  also  to  that  occupation.  The  family 
remained  in  the  same  place  until  1901,  then  re- 
moved to  Idaho. 

J.  B.  Maxfield  thoroughly  learned  the  butcher's 
trade  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  1882  came  to  Glen- 
dale,  Beaver  Head  county,  Mont.,  where  he  im- 
mediately secured  employment  at  his  trade,  re- 
maining until  1885,  when  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
the  Butte  Butchering  Company,  with  whom  he 
remained  two  years.  Thence  he  removed  to  Boul- 
der, and  formed  a  partnership  with  William  Wolter. 
In  April,  1893,  Mr.  Wolter  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest to  Alexander  Gilliam  and  he  and  JMr.  Alax- 
field  continued  together  until  Mr.  Gilliam's  death 
in  1897.  Mr.  Ma.xfield  then  bought  his  deceased 
partner's  interest  and  has  continued  the  business 
alone.  He  married  Miss  Amy  Dunks,  a  daughter 
of  IMonroe  and  Martha  (Collins)  Dunks.  Her 
father  came  from  Ohio  in  1866  and  settled  near 
Boulder,  where  he  engaged  in  stockraising.  Mr. 
Maxfield  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren :  James  Benjamin,  William  Appleton,  Emma 
J.  and  Chauncey,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy.  In 
1897  his  brother  William  came  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  has  since  assisted  in  the  business.  Mr. 
Maxfield  joined  the  Odd  Fellows  in  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1884,  and  has  passed  the  chairs.  He  joined  the 
United  Workmen  in  1894.  Politically  be  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  has  ever  been  an  earnest  supporter  of 
Ills  party. 


ARTHUR  W.  MERRIFIELD.— Born  in  Erdley 
township,  province  of  Quebec,  July  22,  1855, 
the  son  of  Stafiford  and  Almyra  (Watts)  Merrifield, 
also  Canadians  by  nativity,  and  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  his  native  land,  Arthur  W.  Merrifield,  of 
near  Meadow,  Flathead  county,  has  passed  most 
of  his  mature  life  in  the  United  States  and  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment of  his  adopted  country.     His  father  made  his 


home  in  Ontario  about  1855,  and  since  that  time 
has  followed  farming  in  that  province.  His  wife 
died  there  in  1896. 

Their  son  Arthur  received  his  scholastic  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Burritt's  Rapids,  Ontario, 
and  remained  at  home  assisting  in  farm  work  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1880  he  re- 
moved to  Fargo,  Dak.,  and  was  engaged  for  a 
year  in  farming  in  that  neighborhood.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota,  and  locating 
on  the  Little  Missouri  river,  was  ranching  and  rais- 
ing stock  until  1891.  From  1881  to  1883  he  was 
in  partnership  with  S.  M.  Ferris,  conducting  two 
ranches,  one,  known  as  the  Chimney  butte,  six 
miles  south  of  Medora,  and  the  other  on  the  Elk- 
horn  ranch.  Little  Missouri  river,  forty  miles 
north  of  Medora.  In  September,  1883,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  present  president  of  the  United 
States,  visited  the  Bad  Lands  and  purchased  a  one- 
third  interest  in  the  business  of  Merrifield  &  Fer- 
ris. He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  until  the  business 
was  sold  out  in  1891,  spending  considerable  time  on 
the  ranches  throughout  these  years,  and  always  per- 
forming his  part  of  the  work,  whatever  it  might 
be.  In  his  writings  Mr.  Roosevelt  refers  to  Mr. 
Merrifield,  who  was  the  active  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  his  "manager  and  close  personal  friend 
and  associate."  The  business  was  extensive,  the 
cattle  herds  numbering  from  2,000  to  4,000  head, 
in  addition  to  large  numbers  of  horses.  After  dis- 
posing of  his  interests  in  that  locality  in  1891,  Mr. 
Merrifield  removed  to  Pleasant  Valley,  Flathead 
county,  Mont.,  where  he  had  previously  secured 
a  ranch  of  2,000  acres  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kootenai  on  Pleasant  Valley  creek  and  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  In  June,  1901,  he  formed 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  in- 
corporated, with  J.  H.  Gordon  as  president;  A.  W. 
Merrifield,  general  manager  ;  and  James  Keith,  sec- 
retary. Since  then  1,000  acres  have  been  added  to 
the  ranch  which  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state, 
with  1,000  acres  of  excellent  meadow  land  in  one 
body.  The  business  of  the  company  is  raising 
cattle  and  horses  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  politics  Mr.  Merrifield  is  a  Republican,  and 
for  years  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  local  and 
state  aflfairs.  He  is  a  member  of  Kalispell  Lodge 
No.  42,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  the  Royal  Arch 
chapter  and  Knights  Templar  and  the  organization 
of  the  Eastern  Star  of  the  same  place.  He  is  also 
a  life  member  of  the  Kalispell  Lodge  No.  725,  B. 
P.  O.  E.     He  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Har- 
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riet  Jameson,  of  Leeds,  Ontario,  who  died  there  in 
1880.  In  1887  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Miriam  Purcell,  of  Erdley  township,  Quebec. 
He  has  one  child,  B.  Frank  Merrifield,  a  son  of 
the  first  wife. 


LhARLES  L.  MERRILL.— Belonging  to  a 
vice  to  his  country,  both  in  military  and  in  civil 
life,  and  himself  a  successful  operator  in  various 
fields  of  commercial  and  mental  activity,  Charles 
L.  Merrill  is  a  typical  progressive  man  of  Mon- 
tana, with  the  traits  of  his  ancestry  fully  exem- 
plified in  his  character  and  career.  He  was  born 
at  Burnett,  Wis.,  April  25,  1859,  a  son  of  Lorenzo 
and  Mary  (Fisk)  Merrill,  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  belonging  to  old  Colonial  stock.  Mr. 
Merrill's  grandfather  Fisk  was  a  trusted  and  gal- 
lant soldier  under  Washington,  and  followed  the 
great  commander  all  through  the  Revolution.  His 
father,  Lorenzo  Merrill,  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
while  it  was  yet  a  territory  and  was  one  of  its  pio- 
neers. He  achieved  distinction  and  influence  in 
the  state,  being  a  member  of  its  first  legislature 
and  successively  returned  to  the  body  for  a  num- 
ber of  terms.  He  was  for  eight  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  schools  in  his  county.  He  was  a 
valued  member  of  the  State  Pioneers'  Association, 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  everywhere  for  his  pub- 
lic spirit  and  progressiveness,  as  well  as  for  his 
sterling  traits  of  character.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers  in  Wis- 
consin enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  army, 
but  being  over  the  legal  age  for  the  service  was 
not  accepted  by  the  government.  In  consideration 
of  his  enhstment,  however,  and  the  desire  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  appointed  deputy  United 
States  marshal,  a  position  in  which  he  served 
throughout  the  war.  He  died  in  1898,  aged  seven- 
ty-eight. 

His  son,  Charles  L.  ^lerrill,  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Burnett,  Wis.,  after  which  he  accepted  a 
position  in  a  bank  at  Depere,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  was  there  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  remaining  three 
years  and  receiving  within  that  time  several  pro- 
motions. He  then  accepted  an  ofTer  from  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  to  work  in  its  em- 
ploy at  Salida,  Colo.,  and  later  was  agent  for  the 
company   at   Poncho   Springs.        He  passed  two 


years  in  this  service,  and  in  1884  removed  to  Mon- 
tana, where  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  treas- 
urer of  Custer  county,  served  four  years  and  was 
then  elected  treasurer.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  also  handled 
sheep  with  profit  until  the  panic  of  1893.  Having 
always  had  a  strong  natural  aptitude  for  and  in- 
clination to  the  legal  profession,  and  having  de- 
voted his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  law  for  two  or 
three  years,  he  concluded  to  enter  the  profession, 
and  to  that  end  took  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
law  department  of  the  Nebraska  State  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1896.  He  then 
returned  to  Montana  and  began  practicing  at  Miles 
City,  where  he  was  successful  in  winning  many  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  difficult  cases,  notably  that  of 
the  State  against  Spotted  Hawk,  a  Cheyenne  In- 
dian, who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Hoover,  Mr. 
Merrill  being  associated  with  George  W.  Farr  in 
defending  the  Indian.  They  took  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  after  their  chent  had  been  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
secured  for  him  a  new  trial,  which  resulted  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  case.  This  success  won  him  great 
praise  and  general  commendation  as  a  young  law- 
yer of  unusual  parts  and  promise,  a  reputation 
which  his  subsequent  professional  career  has  am- 
ply justified.  He  continued  in  practice  at  Miles 
City  until  1898,  when  he  removed  to  Bridger, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  an  expanding 
and  profitable  practice,  and  where  he  has  been 
very  successful  in  many  important  cases.  He  is  lo- 
cal attorney  for  the  Bridger  Coal  Company. 

On  April  9,  1 881,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Matilda  Hubbard,  a  native  of  Iowa.  They 
have  two  children :  Edward  B.  and  Lorenzo  B., 
both  of  whom  are  students  at  the  State  University 
at  Seattle,  Wash.  Mr.  Merrill  belongs  to  the 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is 
a  progressive,  wide-awake  and  representative  man, 
with  breadth  of  view,  fine  public  spirit  and  excel- 
lent judgment  concerning  enterprises  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  community,  to  all  of  which  that 
he  approves  he  gives  substantial  assistance. 


s 


TEPHEN  H.  MENDENHALL.— This  impres- 
sive example  of  the  hustling,  up-to-date  and 
enterprising  ranchman,  stockraiser  and  dairyman 
of  JMontana,  who  occupies  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive and  best  developed  ranches  in  that  portion  of 
Carbon  county,  was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Iowa, 
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December  29,  1865,  the  son  of  James  and  Gerald- 
ine  (Parsons)  Mendenhall,  the  former  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  The  family 
genealogy  is  recorded  at  length  in  the  sketch  of 
C.  B.  Mendenhall,  of  Park  county,  Mont.,  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Mendenhall's  father  removed  from  Ohio  to 
Illinois  and  later  to  Iowa.  He  remained  in  the 
latter  state  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Montana 
and  located  in  Meagher  county,  where  he  lived  six- 
teen years,  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  rearing  a 
family  of  eight  children.  Since  1898,  when  he 
sold  out  his  interests  there,  he  has  been  living  with 
his  son,  who  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Iowa, 
and  after  coming  to  Montana  remained  with  the 
family  until  1886.  He  then  engaged  in  the  stock- 
business  on  his  own  account  in  that  part  of  Meagher 
county  which  is  now  Fergus,  and  there  operated 
extensively  until  1899,  having  at  times  500  head  of 
stock.  In  1899  he  bought  the  Cowan  ranch,  one 
mile  east  of  Bridger,  on  which  he  now  lives  and 
conducts  an  extensive  dairy  business,  milking  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  cows.  His  place  is  well  lo- 
cated for  his  business,  and  is  improved  with  a 
fine  modern  residence,  recently  erected  and 
equipped  with  every  necessary  appliance.  It  is  un- 
der good  fencing,  is  irrigated,  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  producing  excellent  crops  of 
alfalfa,  and  showing  evidences  of  good  manage- 
ment and  skillful  farming.  Among  the  buildings 
which  plentifully  adorn  it  is  a  stone  creamery  of 
ample  dimensions  and  furnished  with  the  best 
modem  machinery  known  to  the  business. 

At  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  on  February  5,  1902,  Mr. 
Mendenhall  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Bertie  May  Lee, 
the  ceremony  occurring  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  is  a  representative  citizen  of 
his  section  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes 
of  people  throughout  the  wide  scope  of  territory 
in  which  he  is  known. 


JAMES  M.  MOORE.— The  true  western  spirit 
of  progress  and  enterprise  is  exemplified  in  the 
life  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  and  he  has  an 
honored  place  among  the  pioneers  of  Montana, 
whither  he  came  as  a  mere  boy  and  where  he  has 
attained  a  position  of  prominence  as  one  of  the 
reliable  and  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley.  He  is  essentially 
a    self-made   man,   and   his   energetic   nature   and 


laudable  ambition  enabled  him  to  conquer  many 
adverse  circumstances,  while  he  has  so  ordered  his 
life  as  to  gain  and  hold  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Plattsburg,  Clinton 
county,  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  November  tg, 
1847;  his  present  home  is  known  as  Birch  Glen, 
located  in  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.  His  father,  John 
F.  Moore,  was  born  in  Laurel  county,  Ky.,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1814,  and  is  still  living  in  Benton  county. 
Ark.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Davis 
county.  Mo.,  was  Esther  Chestnut,  and  of  the  same 
nativity  as  himself,  was  born  in  181 7,  and  died  in 
Clinton  county,  Mo.,  in  1853.  The  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  Nathaniel  Moore,  was  a  native  of 
Grant  county,  Ohio,  and  married  Jane  Ferris  in 
Laurel  county,  Ky.,  where  they  both  died.  His 
great-grandfather,  Moses  Moore,  was  born  near 
DubHn,  Ireland,  came  to  Ohio,  and  there  died  at 
the  great  age  of  103  years.  Prior  to  his  departure 
from  his  native  land  he  married  Elizabeth  Davis. 

Mr.  Moore's  mother,  Esther  Chestnut,  was 
the  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Esther  (Evans) 
Chestnut,  both  born  and  reared  in  Laurel  county, 
Ky.,  where  they  both  died.  His  great-grandpar- 
ents, John  and  Lucy  (Gratlif)  Ferris,  were  English 
by  nativity.  The  former  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  was  a  slave-owner. 

Our  subject's  wife.  Belle  R.  (Brown)  Moore, 
was  born  near  Warsaw,  Iowa,  September  16, 
1858.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Nelson  and 
Jane  (Sebastian)  Brown,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  at  Vevay,  Ind.,  November  17,  1816.  He  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  Blackhawk  war,  although  but  a 
boy  of  fifteen  at  the  time  it  broke  out,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  leader  of  a  celebrated  church 
choir  at  Springfield,  111.,  was  widely  known  as  "the 
sweet  singer  of  Springfield,"  and  also  sung  in  Har- 
rison's campaign.  Mrs.  Moore's  grandfather, 
Amos  Andros  Brown,  was  born  in  Onondaga 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1779,  and  died  at  Warsaw,  Iowa, 
April  25,  1863.  He  was  a  prominent  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Arch  chapter  and  treasurer 
of  the  lodge  at  Corydon,  Iowa,  and  in  company 
with  John  Page,  John  Perry  and  others,  organ- 
ized the  first  Masonic  lodge  ever  held  at  Meta- 
mora.  111.  He  lived  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  warmly  cherished  by  his  close  friends, 
among  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  to  number 
Abraham  Lincoln.  At  his  death  he  left  consider- 
able wealth.  His  wife  was  Ruth  Nelson,  of  Ve- 
vay, Ind.,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1806. 
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Mrs.  Moore's  great-grandfather,  Asa  Brown, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1754.  His  wife 
was  Sarah  Andros,  whom  he  married  in  England, 
was  a  relative  of  the  first  governor  of  New  York. 
The  mother  of  our  subject's  wife,  Jane  (Sebastian) 
Brown,  was  born  at  Vevay,  Ind.,  February  19, 
1822,  and  was  married  there  October  23,  1847,  and 
her  golden  wedding  was  celebrated  in  Oregon 
City,  Ore.,  October  23,  1897.  Her  father,  Alex- 
ander Sebastian,  was  born  in  Garrard  county,  Ky., 
January  31,  1795,  and  died  in  Madison  county,  Ky., 
April  13,  1857.  He  was  probate  judge  of  his  na- 
tive county  for  eight  years ;  was  a  missionary  Bap- 
tist minister,  and  was  widely  known  as  an  eloquent 
orator.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison's  army,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  "Dudley's  Defeat,"  where  he  and  George 
Clarke  were  captured  by  Tecumseh's  warriors. 
They  were  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  in  doing 
which  Clarke  was  struck  down  and  killed,  but 
Sebastian  escaped  unscathed.  He  afterward 
married  George  Clarke's  sister.  He  was  an 
elector  for  William  Henry  Harrison  when  he  was 
elected  president.  At  the  reunion  of  the  sol- 
diers of  1812,  held  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  there 
was  a  Sebastian  present  to  represent  him.  Jane 
Sebastian's  grandparents,  William  and  Sarah 
(Ware)  Sebastian,  were  born  near  Halifax,  N.  C, 
the  former  in  1767  and  the  latter  in  1769.  He  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  and  she  died  in  Kentucky. 
She  became  familiar  with  life  among  savages. 
When  she  was  eleven  years  old  the  British  troops 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  father's  home, 
foraging,  and  she  remembered  seeing  him  hide 
the  family  supply  of  meat  in  the  chimney  to  keep 
them  from  taking  it.  The  Sebastians  were  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  ancestry,  who  located  in 
Wales  about  1550,  and  immigrated  to  America, 
settling  in  North  Carolina  in  the  early  Colonial 
days,  and  were  slave-owners.  One  of  their  de- 
scendants, Sebastian  Brown,  was  a  prominent  law- 
yer in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  recently  died  there  full 
of  years  and  enjoying  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
everybody.  He  was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Moore. 
Mrs.  Moore's  maternal  grandmother,  Nancy 
(Clarke)  Sebastian,  was  born  in  Garrard  county, 
Ky.,  October  20,  1790,  and  died  September  10, 
1842.  Her  father,  John  Clarke,  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1763,  and  died  in 
Kentucky  in  1840.  His  wife,  Ludicia  (McMillen) 
Clarke,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1761  and  died 
in  1826.     The  McMillens  came  from  Scotland,  the 


Clarkes  from  England,  and  both  families  were 
slave-owners.  Ruth  Nelson,  Joseph  Nelson 
Brown's  mother,  who  died  in  Wayne  county,  Iowa, 
in  May,  1865,  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was 
born  near  Snow  Hill  in  1782,  whither  her  father, 
Joseph  Nelson  came  from  England.  He  plotted 
owned  and  named  the  city  of  Snow  Hill,  and  died 
seized  and  possessed  of  it,  as  he  never  sold  it.  It 
is  thought  his  heirs  would  have  a  good  claim  to 
the  land  on  which  it  stands.  His  wife  was  Sarah 
(Parsons)  Nelson.  His  father  was  born  near 
London,  England,  and  a  member  of  the  family,  by 
direct  descent,  of  Admiral  Nelson,  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar.  Sarah  (Parsons)  Nelson  came  from 
Dublin,  Ireland,  where  she  was  born  in  1742.  She 
died  in  1825.  Her  father,  Charles  Parsons,  was 
bom  near  Dublin  and  her  mother,  Rebecca 
(Keith)  Parsons,  in  Scotland.  Two  of  Mrs. 
Moore's  grand-uncles,  Samuel  and  Nathan  Nel- 
son, brothers  of  her  maternal  grandmothers,  Ruth 
Nelson,  fought  in  the  war  of  1812  under  Gen.  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison. 

James  M.  Moore,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  was  reared  on  the  parental  farm,  and  early 
became  inured  to  the  labors  pertaining  thereto, 
laboring  earnestly  even  as  a  child  in  the  farm  work. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  extremely 
limited  in  scope,  being  only  such  as  were  obtain- 
able in  the  primitive  district  school  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  homestead  farm  in  Missouri.  Through  per- 
sonal application  and  reading  in  later  years,  and 
through  his  practical  association  with  men  and  af- 
fairs, he  has,  however,  built  a  superstructure  of 
knowledge  which  effectively  supplements  the  rudi- 
mentary foundation  laid  in  boyhood  days.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  Mr.  Moore  left  home  and  started 
for  the  far  west,  coming  in  company  with  Maj. 
Forbis  and  his  party.  They  set  forth  01  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  in  September  arrived  at  their  destination, 
Alder  gulch,  the  site  of  the  present  Virginia  City, 
Mont.  Mr.  Moore  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
that  famous  mining  camp,  whence  he  made  his  way 
to  Gallatin  valley,  where  he  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  then  removed  to  the  North 
Boulder  country  and  finally  to  Helena,  where  for 
two  years  he  was  employed  by  Maj.  Forbis  in  the 
construction  of  buildings.  He  then  returned  to 
the  valley  of  the  North  Boulder  river  and  there 
took  up  a  claim  of  land,  on  which  he  was  engaged 
in  ranching  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  he  came 
again  to  Gallatin  valley  and  located  on  a  ranch  not 
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far  distant  from  his  present  fine  farm.  In  1872  he 
purchased  his  present  fine  homestead  located 
four  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Belgrade. 
When  he  took  the  place  a  few  improvements 
had  been  made,  and  the  first  home  was  a 
little  log  cabin,  16x24  feet  in'  dimensions.  He 
has  made  permanent  improvements  of  the  best 
character,  including  a  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial residence  of  pleasing  architectural  de- 
sign, and  he  has  brought  the  entire  place  to 
a  very  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  devoted 
to  general  farming  and  the  raising  of  livestock, 
though  the  latter  branch  of  his  ranching  enterprise 
is  subordinate  to  the  agricultural  phase.  Mr. 
Moore  has  attained  marked  success  m  his  efforts 
since  locating  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  has 
achieved  the  same  entirely  through  his  own  indus- 
try and  determined  application,  having  started 
with  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  financial  re- 
inforcement, and  by  hard  labor  earned  every  dol- 
lar represented  in  his  fine  homestead  and  all  other 
forms  of  property  that  he  owns.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  honor  and  integrity  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  and  commands  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  entire  community,  where  the  family  enjoy  a 
distinctive  popularity.  He  is  progressive  in  his 
methods,  is  public-spirited  in  his  attitude,  and  is 
known  as  a  man  of  wide  information  and  sound 
judgment.  In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  its  principles,  though  he  has 
never  sought  pubHc  office.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  In  1878,  while  Mr. 
Moore  was  making  a  visit  in  Iowa,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Belle  Rosalthe  Brown,  a  native  of 
Wayne  county,  the  ceremony  being  performed  on 
March  5,  1878.  Of  this  happy  union  three  chil- 
dren have  been  born,  namely:  Ellie  James  Sebas- 
tian, born  January  7,  1879,  graduated  in  1901  from 
the  Montana  State  College,  and  entered  Yale 
University  September  26,  of  that  year;  Gertrude 
M.  C,  born  December  11,  1881,  and  Icie  E.  B., 
born  May  31,  1883;  the  two  last-named  are  stu- 
dents at  Bozeman  College.  Mrs.  Moore's  old 
home  was  near  Warsaw,  Iowa,  and  was  known  as 
"Maple  Grove."  Her  parents  now  reside  at  Ore- 
gon City,  Ore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church,  belonging  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Gallatin  valley  church,  to  the  erection 
of  which  Mr.  Moore  made  liberal  contributions 
and  in  which  Mrs.  Moore  was  the  first  person  to 
be  baptized  and  in  this  connection  they  are  highly 
valued. 


EUGENE  MEYER,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Hotel,  Alhambra,  Jefferson  county, 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  who  participated 
in  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  old  days. 
He  was  born  in  Strasburg,  Germany,  in  1854. 
Michael  Meyer,  his  father,  was  a  native  of  Stras- 
burg, who,  in  1858,  emigrated  with  two  children  to 
the  United  States  and  located  in  Brown  county, 
111.,  where  he  engaged  in-  lumbering  and  conduct- 
ing a  sawmill. 

Eugene  Meyer  received  his  education  in  Quincy, 
111.  Following  his  graduation  from  the  high 
school  he  entered  the  drug  business  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  continuing  this  occupation  for  five  years 
he  thoroughly  mastered  pharmacy.  In  the  spring 
of  1874  he  came  to  Montana  and  the  first  employ- 
ment he  secured  was  at  the  Broadwater  Hot 
Springs,  near  Helena,  and  after  a  year's  service  he 
purchased  the  property,  remained  at  its  head  suc- 
cessfully for  four  years,  then  disposed  of  it  and  re- 
moved to  Helena.  Here  he  engaged  in  the  min- 
eral water  business  for  three  years,  and  was  its 
pioneer  in  Montana.  After  retiring  from  this  he 
returned  to  the  Broadwater  Hot  Springs  and  was 
burned  out  eighteen  months  later.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Helena  and  became  a  manufacturing 
druggist,  in  which  he  continued  ten  years.  He 
has  but  recently  removed  to  Alhambra,  where  he  is 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  Hot  Springs.  The  polit- 
ical affiliations  of  Mr.  Meyer  are  with  the  Republi- 
can party,  in  whose  welfare  he  has  ever  taken  a 
patriotic  interest.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Workmen  and  is  past  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  On  February  13,  1878,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Kirshner,  a  native  of 
Germany.  Their  children  are  twins,  Charles  E. 
and  Cora  E.  Mr.  Meyer's  life  has  been  one  of 
activity  and  enterprise.  He  is  a  progressive  man, 
of  broad  views  and  strict  probity  of  character. 
Throughout  the  state  he  numbers  a  large  circle  of 
warm  personal  friends. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  in  the  career 
of  Mr.  Meyer  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  Nez 
Perces  war.  For  some  time  there  had  been  rum- 
blings of  discontent  in  that  tribe,  with  occasional 
hostile  demonstrations.  In  August,  1877,  the 
news  of  a  general  uprising  of  the  Indians  was 
flashed  over  the  state.  Outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted by  various  predatory  bands.  The  excur- 
sion party  of  George  F.  Cowan,  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Boulder,  had  been  assaulted  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  Mr.  Cowan  shot  three  times  by  hostile 
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Nez  Perces.  (See  Mr.  Cowan's  sketch  elsewhere 
in  this  work.)  Like  the  old  minute  men  of  the 
Revolution,  swift  riders  were  flying  over  the  coun- 
tr)',  warning  settlers  of  the  impending  danger. 
The  United  States  troops  did  not  appear  able  to 
cope  with  the  savages.  Able  generals  were  in  the 
field,  but  there  was  an  admitted  scarcity  of  pri- 
vates, and  Gov.  Potts  issued  an  urgent  call  for 
volunteers,  that  met  with  a  ready  response. 
Many  prominent  citizens  who  have  since  won  dis- 
tinction in  state  and  national  affairs  became  lead- 
ers. Companies  were  rapidly  organized  at  Hele- 
na, at  Butte,  in  Jefiferson  county,  all  over  northern 
Montana.  Business  was  suspended  and  brave 
men  hastened  to  the  protection  of  homes  and  fami- 
lies. Among  the  earliest  to  volunteer  was  Eugene 
Meyer.  He  became  a  member  of  the  light  artil- 
lery company  commanded  by  Capt.  Curtis,  of 
Helena.  For  nearly  two  months  the  war  con- 
tinued, accompanied  by  all  the  horrid  details  of 
Indian  savagery.  Mr.  Meyer's  company  was 
scouting,  watching  the  movements  of  the  Indians 
and  warning  the  people  of  approaching  danger. 
For  six  weeks  Mr.  Meyer  and  his  brave  com- 
panions trailed  the  Indiani  from  tlie  National 
Park  to  the  Missouri  valley,  and  thence  to  Judith 
basin.  Here  they  fought  the  last,  the  fiercest  and 
the  decisive  battle  of  that  memorable  war,  and  as 
a  result  Chief  Joseph,  Lookingglass,  some  lesser 
chiefs  and  350  Nez  Perces  braves  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Miles.  Gen.  Gibbon  notified  Gov.  Potts  of 
the  surrender  on  October  8,  three  days  after  the 
battle  was  fought,  but,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  the 
savages  who  escaped  from  this  decisive  action,  re- 
turned via  Cardotte  pass,  killed  a  settler  at  Bear 
gulch,  escaped  pursuit  and  safely  reached  the  camp 
of  their  tribe  in  Idaho.  During  this  war  Mr. 
Meyer  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  received  a 
serious  injury  in  the  knee  from  which  he  still  suf- 
fers. '  Subsequently  the  members  of  the  volunteer 
company  received  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment an  honorable  mention  and  a  small  financial 
recompense. 


FREDERICK  W.  MEYERSICK.— Mr.  Meyer- 
sick  has  been  a  resident  of  America  from  child- 
hood and  came  to  Montana  nearly  thirty-five  years 
ago  and  is  now  a  successful  rancher  of  Fergus 
county,  having  achieved  prosperity  through  his 
own  assiduous  efforts  and  determined  purpose. 
Mr.    Meyersick    was    born    in    the    province    of 


Hanover,  Germany,  in  1838,  a  son  of  Joab  and  Clara 
Meyersick,  who  emigrated  from  the  Fatherland 
to  the  United  States  in  1844,  locating  in  St.  Charles 
county.  Mo.,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  died  within 
a  year  after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  leaving 
Frederick  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Joab 
Meyersick  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  and  folk  of  sterling  character.  They 
had  eight  children,  only  two  are  now  living. 

Frederick  W.  Meyersick,  after  the  death  of  his 
parents,  went  to  live  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  ]Mary 
E.  Eggerson,  in  St.  Charles  county,  Mo.,  attended 
the  public  schools  and  for  a  time  the  college  at 
St.  Charles,  Mo.  Early  in  Ufe  he  became  identified 
with  farming  in  Missouri,  and  continued  to  be 
identified  with  this  line  of  enterprise  until  1863, 
after  which  he  passed  an  interval  in  various  occupa- 
tions but  eventually  resumed  farming  in  St.  Charles 
county,  where  he  remained  until  1866,  when  his 
health  became  impaired  and  he  removed  to 
Rock  Island,  111.,  remained  about  a  year,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  in  March,  1867,  and  there 
boarded  one  of  the  Missouri  river  steamboats  for 
Montana,  arriving  in  Fort  Benton  in  due  course  of 
time.  He  first  located  on  the  Missouri  river  in 
Meagher  county,  where  he  found  employment  on 
a  ranch,  receiving  $50  per  month.  Later  he  was 
engaged  in  getting  out  timber  and  in  burning  char- 
coal, and  during  the  winters  of  1867  and  1868  he 
found  employment  in  cutting  drift  timbers  at  $75 
a  month.  Mr.  Meyersick  next  purchased  a  freight- 
ing outfit  and  conducted  operations  in  freighting 
between  Diamond  City  and  the  Missouri  river  from 
the  spring  of  1868  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  he 
went  to  White  Pine,  Nev.,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a  brakeman  on  wagons  used  in  transporting  ore 
down  the  mountains,  returning  to  Montana  in  July, 
1869.  He  was  then  ranch  hand  in  the  Missouri 
valley  until  the  fall  of  1870,  and  in  the  following 
spring  he  purchased  a  ranch  upon  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Canton  now  stands.  He  there  devoted  his 
attention  to  farming  and  cattle  raising  until  1883, 
when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  his  present  ranch, 
two  miles  south  of  Cottonwood,  Fergus  county, 
and  which  comprises  154  acres  of  exceptionally 
arable  land,  yielding  fine  crops.  Mr.  Meyersick 
also  gives  attention  to  cattleraising,  in  which  he 
has  been  successful.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  of  which  his  cherished  and  de- 
voted wife  was  likewise  a  member. 

On  the  5th  of  December,   1871,  Mr.  Meyersiclc 
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was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  Steele,  who 
was  born  in  Cooper  county,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of 
Ewing  and  Anna  E.  Steele,  natives  respectively  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  and  both  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mrs.  Steele's  death  occurred  in 
1897  and  that  of  her  husband  in  April,  1901.  Mr. 
Steele  was  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyersick  twelve 
children  were  born,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
and  William  R.,  who  was  killed  while  serving  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Philippines,  February  13,  1899.  The 
surviving  children  are  Edgar,  Albert,  Charles  and 
Frank  (twins),  Annie,  Ada,  Eva  and  Verney.  Mrs. 
Meyersick  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1888,  deeply 
mourned  by  her  large  circles  of  friends. 


N^ 


ELSON  APPLETON  MILES,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Westminster,  Mass.,  August  8,  1839, 
son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Curtis)  Miles.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  Rev.  John  Miles, 
a  Baptist  minister  and  educator,  who  emigrated 
from  Wales  in  1662  and  settled  at  Swansea,  Mass.; 
he  served  in  King  Philip's  war.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  received  a 
district  school  and  academic  education.  In  1856 
he  went  to  Boston,  where  his  uncles,  George  and 
Nelson  Curtis,  obtained  a  position  for  him  in 
the  crockery  store  of  John  Collamore.  Having 
attended  a  military  school  in  Boston,  conducted 
by  N.  Salignac,  a  French  colonel,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers 
and  offered  his  services  to  his  country.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
Twenty-Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  but 
was  considered  too  j'oung  for  the  responsibility 
of  that  command,  which  he  was  required  to  re- 
sign and  to  accept  a  Heutenant's  commission.  On 
May  31,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  by  Gov. 
Morgan  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixty-first  New 
York  Volunteers.  He  was  promoted  colonel  Sep- 
tember 30,  1862;  was  made  a  brigadier-general  May 
12,  1864,  and  major-general  October  21,  1865.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  Fortieth 
United  States  Infantry  March  15,  1866;  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fifth  Infantry  March  15,  1869;  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  United  States  army  De- 
cember 15,  1880,  and  major-general  April  5,  1890. 
He  saw  severe  active  fighting  during  the  seven 
days  fighting  on  the  peninsula  of  the  James  river 
and  before  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and 


was  severely  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks ;  and  on  the 
change  of  base  to  Harrison's  Landing  Gen.  Miles 
acted  as  adjutant-general  to  the  First  Brigade, 
First  Division,  Second  Army  Corps.  At  Freder- 
icksburg he  led  his  regiment,  the  Sixty-first  New 
York  Volunteers.  In  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville  he  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  recover,  and  was  breveted  brigadier- 
general  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville" ;  and  August  25, 
1864,  was  breveted  major-general  "for  highly 
meritorious  and  distinguished  conduct  through- 
out the  campaign,  and  particularly  for  gallantry 
and  valuable  services  in  the  battle  of  Ream's 
Station,  Va."  He  fought  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  one  exception,  up  to 
the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  court  house, 
Va.  He  was  breveted  brigadier-general  and  major- 
general,  United  States  Army,  both  dating  March 
2,  1867,  the  latter  for  "gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania."  After  the 
close  of  the  war.  Gen.  Miles,  in  command  of  his 
regiment,  was  employed  in  Indian  service,  and 
defeated  the  Cheyenne  and  Comanche  Indians  on 
the  borders  of  the  Staked  Plains  in  1875,  and  in 
1876  broke  up  the  hostile  Sioux  and  other  tribes 
in  Montana.  His  successes  in  warfare  on  the 
plains  were  so  great  and  so  continuous  that  Gen. 
Miles  became  known  as  the  "Indian  fighter."  He 
drove  the  celebrated  chief  Sitting  Bull  across  the 
Canadian  frontier,  and  dispersed  extensive  bands 
led  by  Crazy  Horse,  Lame  Deer,  Spotted  Eagle, 
Broad  Tail  and  other  chiefs  well  known  in  the 
far  west.  This  was  in  the  years  1876-77,  the  In- 
dian outbreak  becoming  general,  the  cause  being 
the  disaffection  of  the  Dakota  Sioux,  of  which 
Sitting  Bull  was  the  principal  chief.  It  was  in 
June,  1876,  that  Gen.  Custer's  party  was  defeated 
and  massacred  on  Little  Big  Horn  river,  an  event 
which  was  followed  by  the  prompt  and  decisive 
campaigns  of  Gen.  Miles.  In  September,  1877, 
another  outbreak,  this  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians  under  Chief  Joseph,  was  met 
by  Miles  and  speedily  overcome,  and  in  1878  he 
captured  a  party  of  Bannacks  near  Yellowstone 
Park.  But  perhaps  his  most  difficult  campaign 
was  that  against  the  fierce  chief  Geronimo  of  the 
hostile  Apaches,  doubtless  the  most  bloodthirsty 
and  cruel  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  whole  of  North 
America.  After  innumerable  depredations  and 
raids  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Gen.  Sheridan, 
commander-in-chief,   determined   to  have   Geron- 
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itno  suppressed  at  any  cost.  An  expedition  under 
Gen.  George  Crook  was  fitted  out  early  in  1886, 
but,  as  it  was  unsuccessful,  Gen.  Crook  asked  to 
be  relieved,  and  Gen.  Miles  was  ordered  to  take 
his  place.  The  result  was  that,  after  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  exhausting  campaigns  known 
in  Indian  warfare,  the  Apache  was  forced  to  yield. 
Miles  and  his  troopers  gave  them  not  an  hour  of 
rest,  but  followed  on  their  trail,  forcing  them 
to  keep  moving  until  even  their  dogged  endur- 
ance could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  whole  band 
was  captured,  and  Geronimo  and  his  principal 
followers  were  sent  to  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1886.  Following  these  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, Gen.  Miles  received  the  thanks  of  the 
legislatures  of  Kansas,  Montana,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  for  his  valuable  services,  and  on  No- 
vember 8,  1887,  the  citizens  of  Arizona  presented 
him  at  Tucson  with  a  sword  of  honor  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  citizens.  In  1890- 
91  Gen.  Miles  suppressed  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  In  1894,  under  orders 
from  President  Cleveland,  he  commanded  the 
United  States  troops  sent  to  Chicago  to  suppress 
the  serious  rioting  and  threatened  rebellion  which 
occurred  there.  This  difficult  duty  he  accom- 
plished with  the  celerity  and  completeness  which 
have  always  characterized  his  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  superior  officers.  Gen.  Miles  was  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  from 
1880-85 ;  July.  1885,  to  April,  1886,  commanded  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri;  April,  1886,  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  Arizona,  and  in  1888  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  _  Division  of  the  Pacific.  In 
1897  Gen.  Miles  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  jubilee  ceremonies  in  London  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  also  visited  the  seat  of  war  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  On  his  return  he  published 
a  volume  on  "Military  Europe,"  having  previously 
given  to  the  public  a  volume  of  "Personal  Recol- 
lections" (1897).  On  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Scho- 
field,  in  1895,  Gen.  Miles  became  commanding 
general  of  the  United  States  army,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  in  general 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  movements  and 
operations  against  the  enemy  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  in  the  succeeding  war  against 
the  Philippine  insurgents.  He  appeared  with  re- 
inforcements before  Santiago  fell,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  negotiations  and  terms  of  surrender 
of  the  Spanish  army  under  Gen.  Jose  Toral.     On 


February  2,  1901,  he  became,  by  selection  and 
promotion,  under  the  army  reorganization  act,  the 
lieutenant-general  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  On  April  9,  1898,  war  with  Spain 
was  imminent,  he  recommended  the  equipment 
of  50,000  volunteers,  and  on  April  15th  recom- 
mended that  an  additional  force  of  40,000  be  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  coasts  and  as  a  re- 
serve. In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  April 
1 8th,  he  asserted  his  beHef  that  the  surrender  of 
the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  could  be  secured  "with- 
out any  great  sacrifice  of  Hfe,"  but  deprecated  the 
sending  of  troops  thither  in  the  sickly  season  to 
cope  with  an  acclimated  army.  War  having  been 
officially  announced,  he  (April  26th)  addressed 
another  letter  to  Sec.  Alger,  declaring  that  the 
volunteer  troops  called  into  service  ought  to  be 
in  camp  in  their  respective  states  for  sixty  days 
approximately,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  equipped, 
drilled  and  organized.  As  soon  as  definite  infor- 
mation came  that  Cervera's  fleet  was  inclosed  in 
the  harbor  of  Santiago,  Gen.  Shaffer  was  ordered 
to  place  his  troops  on  transports  and  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  navy  in  capturing  the  fleet  and 
harbor.  Gen.  Miles,  then  at  Tampa,  expressed 
to  the  secretary  of  war  his  desire  to  go  with  this 
army  corps,  or  to  immediately  organize  another 
and  go  with  it  to  join  this  and  capture  position 
No.  2  (Porto  Rico).  The  next  day  he  was  asked 
by  telegram  how  soon  he  could  have  an  expedi- 
tionary force  ready  to  go  to  Porto  Rico  large 
enough  to  take  and  hold  the  island  without  the 
force  under  Gen.  Shaffer,  and  replied  that  such 
an  expedition  could  be  ready  in  ten  days.  On 
June  24th  he  submitted  a  plan  of  campaign  for 
Cuba;  on  the  26th  was  ordered  to  organize  an 
expedition  against  the  enemy  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  to  be  composed  of  the  united  forces  of 
Gens.  Brooke  and  Shaffer,  and  to  command 
it  in  person.  He  was  not  sent  to  Cuba,  however, 
until  two  weeks  later,  arriving  opposite  Santiago 
with  reinforcements  for  Shaffer  on  July  nth,  at 
the  time  Sampson's  fleet  was  bombarding  the 
Spanish  position.  Conferences  with  Sampson  and 
Shafter  were  then  had  and  arrangements  made  to 
disembark  the  troops,  and  on  the  13th  Gen.  Miles, 
with  Gens.  Gilmore,  Shafter,  Wheeler  and  others 
held  a  conference  between  the  lines  with  Gen. 
Toral.  The  Spanish  commander  was  informed 
that  he  must  surrender  or  take  the  consequences, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  secretary  of  war  tele- 
graphed  Gen.  Miles  "to  accept  surrender,  order 
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an  assault  or  withhold  the  same,"  in  his  discretion, 
etc.  On  the  morning  of  July  14th  Admiral  Samp- 
son's fleet  was  prepared  to  cover  the  landing  at 
Cabanas  of  Gen.  Henr)''s  command  on  the  Yale, 
Columbia  and  Duchess,  but  Gen.  Toral  surren- 
dered his  forces  to  Gen.  Miles  that  day,  and  ag- 
gressive action  was  unnecessary.  Gen.  Miles 
authorized  Gen.  Shafter  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  draw  up  articles  of  capitulation,  and  instructed 
him  to  isolate  the  troops  recently  arrived  on 
healthful  grounds  to  keep  them  free  from  infec- 
tion by  yellow  fever.  On  the  same  day  Sec.  Alger 
advised  Gen.  Miles  to  return  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  matters  at  Santiago  were  settled,  and 
go  to  Porto  Rico  with  an  expedition  that  was  being 
fitted  out ;  but  after  some  delay  Miles  obtained  per- 
mission to  proceed  from  Cuba  to  Porto  Rico.  On 
July  2 1  St  he  sailed  from  Guantanamo  with  an 
effective  force  of  only  3,314  men,  whereas  the 
Spanish  regulars  and  volunteers  in  Porto  Rico 
aggregated  17,000.  The  objective  point  was  Cape 
San  Juan ;  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  go  direct 
to  Guanica,  near  Ponce,  on  the  southern  coast; 
and  there,  on  the  25th,  a  detachment  of  troops 
was  landed.  Ponce  surrendered  to  Gen.  Miles 
without  resistance  on  the  27th,  and  the  troops 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens. 
A  proclamation  by  Gen.  Miles,  issued  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  assured  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico 
that  the  American  forces  came  not  to  devastate 
or  oppress,  but  to  give  them  freedom  from  Span- 
ish rule  and  the  blessings  of  the  liberal  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  government.  Town 
after  town  was  occupied,  the  army  proceeding 
northward,  Gen.  Brooke  with  his  command  ar- 
riving on  August  3d  to  aid  in  occupying  the 
island.  On  the  25th  Gen.  Miles  was  instructed  to 
send  home  all  troops  not  actually  needed,  and  soon 
after  he  returned  to  Washington.  Gen.  Miles 
was  married,  in  1868,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Judge 
Sherman,  of  Ohio.  They  have  one  son  and  one 
'laughter. 


I  AMES  H.  MOE.— Tliis  gentleman,  whose  death 
J  occurred  in  1895,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine, 
accomplished  within  a  limited  compass  of  time  a 
business  record  which  would  be  creditable  to  anv 
man  even  if  it  were  the  product  of  a  long  life  of 
earnest  effort.  He  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in 
T846,  and  attained  maturity  in  his  native  state.  In 
1867  he  came  to  Nebraska  and  was  for  five  vears  in 


railroad  business.  In  1875  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Helena,  as  register  of  the  United  States 
land  office,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  several 
years.  He  then  removed  to  White  Sulphur  Springs 
and  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Potter,  Moe  & 
Co.,  opened  there  a  private  bank.  This  enterprise 
later  merged  in  the  First  National  Bank,  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  of  which  Mr.  Moe  was  the 
founder  and  cashier. 

From  White  Sulphur  Springs  Mr.  Moe  removed 
to  Lewistown,  and  here  he  was  the  principal  factor 
in  the  successful  operation  of  the  Fergus  County 
Bank,  aided  in  ptitting  it  on  a  high  plane  of  financial 
activity  and  prosperity,  and  drawing  to  its  counters 
a  large  and  loyal  body  of  patrons.  In  addition  to 
this  interest  he  was  connected  with  sheepraising 
and  other  profitable  enterprises.  He  was  an  active 
Republican,  taking  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  party  and  to  its  policies  and  candidates  giving 
earnest,  hearty  and  helpful  service.  Fraternally  he 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  order, 
filled  many  of  its  important  offices  and  had  at- 
tained to  the  thirty-third  degree.  He  was  also  al- 
lied with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows. Mr.  Moe  was  at  the  front  of  every  good 
enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  His 
bank  was  the  first  bank  of  Fergus  county,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  strongest  of  its  rank  and  capacity 
in  the  state.  He  was  a  wide-awake,  energetic  and 
progressive  citizen,  whose  death  was  keenly  felt. 


PETER  MICHELS.— One  of  the  influential 
and  progressive  men  of  Sweet  Grass  county, 
Mont.,  is  Peter  Michels.  a  German-American 
who  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  Boulder  river  district.  He  was 
born  in  Fond  du  Lac  county.  Wis.,  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1 861,  the  son  of  Peter  J.  and  Katherine 
(Nickoli)  Michels,  both  Germans,  and  he  is  one 
of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  father,  accompanied  by  his  father,  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1840,  settling  in  Wis- 
consin, where  he  took  up  government  land  and 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death  in  1889.  Until 
1878  Peter  Michels  remained  on  the  homestead 
and  attended  the  Wisconsin  schools.  He  then 
went  to  the  Lake  Superior  iron  regions  in  com- 
pany with  a  brother,  where  for  two  years  they 
were  employed  in  the  mines,  securing  lucrative 
contracts   for  the  delivery  nf  ore.      In  the  spring 
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of  1881  the  brothers  removed  to  JMontana  and 
worked  in  the  amalgamator  at  the  Drum  Lum- 
mon  mine  at  Marysville.  This  employment  Mr. 
Michels  discontinued  in  1889,  although  his  brother 
John  still  continues  as  foreman  of  the  mill. 

Peter  Michels  then  came  to  Boulder  river,  pur- 
chased the  claim  of  James  Reid  and  engaged  in 
cattleraising,  which  he  later  changed  to  sheep- 
growing.  In  1895  he  made  another  change,  dis- 
posing of  his  sheep  and  engaging  almost  exclus- 
ively in  cattleraising,  Herefords  being  his  prin- 
cipal variety,  and  wintering  about  100  head.  His 
ranch  comprises  300  acres,  mostly  under  irriga- 
tion, being  supplied  with  two  ditches,  one  car- 
rying 1,000  inches  of  water  and  the  other  800. 
In  1889,  after  his  father's  death,  Mr.  Michels  re- 
turned to  Wisconsin,  and,  settling  up  the  es- 
tate, the  other  members  of  the  family,  two  sisters 
and  two  brothers,  accompanied  him  to  Montana. 
One  sister,  Mrs.  AlcComb,  lives  on  Boulder  river 
and  the  other.  Mrs.  Smidelkofer,  is  the  wife  of 
a  prominent  rancher.  The  two  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Matthew,  have  also  fine  ranching  properties 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  On  February  26, 
1889,  Mr.  Michels  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Hensgen,  of  Wisconsin,  daughter  of  Anton  Hens- 
gen,  a  native  of  Germany,  now  living  in  Fond 
du  Lac  county,  Wis.  Their  children  are  Amelia 
and  Ida.  The  political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Michels 
are  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1900  he  was 
its  choice  for  commissioner  of  Sweet  Grass 
county.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive citizens  of  the  district  and  is  highly  re- 
spected. 


HENRY  MONFORTON.— Man's  usefulness  in 
the  world  is  judged  by  the  good  he  has  done ; 
and,  determined  by  this  standard  of  measurement, 
Henry  Monforton  occupies  a  position  of  distinction 
among  the  citizens  of  Gallatin  county.  His  life  has 
been  noble  and  upright,  over  which  falls  no  shadow 
of  wrong,  and  long  after  he  shall  have  passed  away 
his  memory  will  remain  as  a  benediction  to  those 
who  knew  him.  He  is  distinctively  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Montana  and  has  witnessed  and  been 
identified  with  the  various  stages  of  her  develop- 
ment from  the  wild  frontier  to  a  dignified  and 
prosperous  commlon wealth.  Mr.  Monforton  comes 
of  fine  old  French  lineage  on  both  sides  of  the 
family,  his  paternal  grandfather  having  been  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  French  and  English  war,  in 


which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and 
sent  to  Canada,  and  through  that  circumstance  the 
Monforton  family  became  established  on  American 
soil.  Henry  Monforton,  of  Bozeman,  a  retired  ag- 
riculturalist and  stockgrower  of  Gallatin  county, 
was  born  in  upper  Canada,  on  March  22,  1829,  the 
son  of  William  and  Catherine  (Cabana)  Monforton, 
who  lived  and  died  in  Canada,  where  they  were 
born.  The  father  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
more  than  four-score  years;  his  wife  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  forty-five.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  living. 
For  several  generations  the  family  has  been  identi- 
fied with  agricultural  pursuits.  Henry  Monforton 
grew  to  manhood  upon  the  homestead  farm,  secur- 
ing his  education  in  the  district  schools.  On  at- 
taining his  majority  he  left  home  and  traveled 
through  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and 
worked  as  a  fisherman  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
three  years.  In  1863  he  came  to  Montana,  located 
on  Horse  prairie  and  engaged  in  rnining,  one  of 
his  fellow  laborers  being  W.  A.  Clark,  the  pres- 
ent LTnited  States  senator  from  Montana.  He  fol- 
lowed placer  mining  for  two  years,  when  he  sold  to 
advantage,  and  being  quite  well  fortified  in  a  finan- 
cial way,  came  to  Gallatin  county  and  engaged  in 
farming  in  the  valley  of  West  Gallatin  river.  After 
two  years  he  abandoned  his  claim  and  took  up 
another  on  Middle  creek,  where  he  erected  a  log 
cabin  for  his  hired  man,  and  later  built  another, 
which  he  dignified  with  a  shingle  roof,  probably 
the  first  building  in  the  county  to  have  this  superior 
equipment. 

Mr.  Monforton  returned  east  for  a  visit,  and  on 
July  21,  1869,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ma- 
lina  .Goyeau,  who  died  the  following  year,  as  did 
also  their  infant  child.  On  March  31,  1872,  he 
consummated  a  second  marriage,  uniting  his  des- 
tinies with  those  of  Miss  Anna  I.  Boyle,  who  died 
January  i,  1890,  having  been  a  cherished  and  de- 
voted companion  and  helpmeet  during  all  the  years 
of  their  wedded  life.  Concerning  her  ancestry  more 
definite  information  may  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Christopher  H.  Waterman,  ap- 
pearing on  another  page  of  this  volume.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Monforton  became  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren, namely:  William  H.,  who  is  married  and  has 
two  children;  Catherine  A.  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Telesphore  Menard,  and  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren ;  Mary  A.  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Jones ; 
Zoe  and  John  who  are  still  at  the  parental  home. 
\fter  our   subject's  first   marriage  he   located   at 
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Spring  Hill,  Gallatin  county,  where  he  lived  about 
two  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  homestead  ranch, 
located  about  seven  miles  west  of  Bozeman,  where 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture  and  stock- 
growing  for  a  long  term  of  years,  being  progressive 
and  honorable  in  his  methods  and  realizing  a  grati- 
fying success.  In  1897  he  retired  from  active  la- 
bor, removing  to  the  city  of  Bozeman,  where  he 
built  a  comfortable  home  wherein  he  is  spending 
his  declining  years,  honored  and  esteemed  for  his 
many  excellent  qualities  by  all  who  know  him.  He 
has  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  realty 
in  Bozeman,  renting  his  properties  and  personally 
giving  his  attention  to  all  business  interests.  He 
still  owns  his  fine  ranch,  managed  and  operated  by 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Telesphore  Menard,  and  others 
operated  by  his  son  and  son-in-law.  In  the  early 
days  of  Gallatin  county  Mr.  Monforton  served  as 
county  commissioner.  He  has  ever  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party;  in  religion  he  is 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Catholic  church;  while 
he  is  an  honored  and  valued  member  of  the  Gallatin 
County  Pioneer  Society. 


DR.  PETER  S.  MUSSIGBROD.— The  Doctor 
was  born  at  Muskau,  Germany,  on  October  3, 
1856,  the  third  of  the  five  children  of  Charles  F. 
and  Elizabeth  Mussigbrod,the  former  of  whom  died 
in  Berlin  as  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation  in 
May,  1896,  and  the  latter  at  Warm  Springs,  Mont., 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  Their  creditable 
record  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  history  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  state.  The  Doctor  was  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  land,  having 
followed  his  graduation  from  the  Latin  school  at 
Goerlitz  by  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  natural 
science  and  philosophy  at  Halle  and  Koenigsberg, 
which  he  finished  in  1881,  after  which  he  was  a 
successful  teacher  for  eight  years  and  then  attended 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  graduated 
as  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1890. 

He  then  engaged  in  practical  mining  at  the 
Mansfield  Copper  Works  at  Eisleben,  and  was  at 
the  mining  academy  at  Clausthal  for  one  year  and 
the  academy  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  for  six  months, 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  branches  of  his  intended  profession,  and  in  ad- 
dition took  an  educational  journey  to  the  mines  of 
Austria  and  Hungary.  In  the  spring  of  1892  he 
emigrated  to  America,  arriving  in  June  at  Montana. 


From  July,  1892,  to  July,  1893,  he  was  assayer  for 
the  Poorman  mine  at  Burke,  Idaho,  and  then,  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  a  brother  who  was 
the  manager  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Warm 
Springs,  he  was  called  thither  and  himself  became 
the  manager  of  the  asylum  for  the  firm  of  Mitchell 
&  Mussigbrod,  serving  the  establishment  in 
this  capacity  until  July,  1898.  He  then  went 
to  Garnet  and  started  the  Lead  King  mine  with 
three  men,  a  force  which  he  has  since  increased 
to  fifty.  He  also  has  a  sawmill  and  a  ten-stamp 
mill,  and  has  been  very  successful  m  the  opera- 
tion of  all  his  properties,  and  yet  is  seemingly  just 
now  entering  upon  the  enjoyment  of  their  full  pro- 
ductiveness. In  addition  to  his  mining  interests 
he  has  a  stock  ranch  in  Big  Hole  basin  in  Beaver- 
head county,  and  is  a  partner  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Mitchell  and  a  half-owner  of  the  Warm  Springs 
insane  asylum,  for  which  he  is  also  the  present  con- 
tractor. His  brother,  Eric,  its  former  manager, 
died  there  in  October,  1893. 

The  Doctor  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
public  aflfairs.  In  the  Fatherland  he  rendered  his 
portion  of  military  service,  being  enlisted  in  the 
regiment  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  promoted  ser- 
geant with  the  qualification  of  serving  as  an  officer. 
He  was  in  the  service  as  a  reserve  and  on  the  active 
list  for  twelve  years.  In  American  politics  he  has 
been  a  constant  and  consistent  Republican,  but  has 
never  sought  office,  or  assumed  a  leading  position 
in  his  party.  In  religious  affiliation  he  is  identified 
with  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Mussigbrod  is  a  record  of  suc- 
cess well  earned,  of  duty  always  faithfully  per- 
formed, of  unvarying  courtesy  and  sincere  polite- 
ness toward  all  men,  and  of  a  genuine,  soulful  and 
considerate  hospitality,  springing  from  the  heart  of 
the  man  and  not  begotten  of  any  rules  of  formal 
social  life. 


PETER  MILLER,  who  with  his  two  sons,  Hen- 
ry and  Christopher,  comprise  the  firm  of  Mil- 
ler Brothers,  of  Lloyd,  Choteau  county,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  sheepgrowers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bearpaw  mountains.  At  present  he  resides  in 
Crawford  county,  Iowa,  the  sons  having  full  charge 
of  the  2,000-acre  ranch.  He  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1848,  the  son  of  Christopher  and  Sophia 
Miller,  and  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  availed 
himself  of  such  educational  advantages  as  were 
afforded   by   the    public   schools    in   his   immediate 
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vicinity.  In  1864  he  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  family  settled  in  Crawford 
county,  Iowa,  where  the  father  purchased  a  farm. 
Peter  continued  to  reside  with  his  parents  until 
their  death. 

Our  subject  came  to  Montana  in  1890  and  im- 
mediately located  on  a  branch  of  Smoke  creek, 
among  the  Bear  Paw  mountains.  Here  he  secured 
160  acres  of  land,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  exten- 
sive ranch.  Later  he  took  his  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Christopher,  into  partnership  with  him  in  the 
sheep  business  and  the  firm  name  became  Miller 
Brothers.  They  now  own  and  operate  eleven 
ranches,  comprising  2,000  acres,  and  their  band  of 
sheep  sum  up  a  total  of  12,000  head.  Peter  Miller 
married  Miss  Lizzie  Claussen,  daughter  of  Henry 
Claussen.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
Henry,  Christopher  and  Lilly. 

Henry  Miller,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  in  Craw- 
ford county,  Iowa,  December  23,  1875.  He  was 
reared  on  the  old  homestead  and  educated  in  the 
district  schools  of  that  vicinity.  In  1891  he  came  to 
Montana  and  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Miller 
Brothers.  He  was  married  March  15,  1900,  to 
Miss.  Sophia  Hofeldt,  of  California.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  Chinook  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
Chinook  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

Christopher  Miller,  the  younger  member  of  this 
enterprising  firm,  was  born  February  28,  1877,  in 
Crawford  county,  Iowa.  He  received  a  fairly  lib- 
eral education  in  the  public  schools,  attending  them 
during  the  winter  months  and  devoting  the  sum- 
mer seasons  to  farm  work  on  the  homestead.  He 
came  to  Montana  with  his  father  and  brother.  Po- 
litically his  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  Himself  and  brother  have  sole 
charge  of  the  ranch  in  Choteau  county,  Peter  Mil- 
ler, the  father,  residing  in  Crawford  county,  Iowa. 
They  are  in  every  way  successful  in  the  sheep  in- 
dustry, to  which  they  devote  the  major  portion  of 
their  attention. 


CAPT.  JOHN  E.  MORAN.— Until  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  war  many 
years  had  passed  since  there  had  been  the  sound 
of  war  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  youthful 
Americans  inherited  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  their 
forefathers    was    promptly    shown.     Forth    went 


many  veterans  of  the  Civil  war,  alike  from  north 
and  south,  while  the  younger  blood  of  the  na- 
tion was  quickened  to  active  zeal.  Among  those 
who  upheld  the  honor  of  Montana  was  the  pop- 
ular Capt.  John  E.  Moran.  He  is  a  native  of 
Vernon,  Windham  county,  Vt.,  born  on  August  23, 
1856.  His  father,  William  Moran,  was  born  in 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  1825,  and  came  to 
America  in  1845,  locating  in  Windham  county, 
Vt.,  where  he  was  a  farmer  until  his  death  in  the 
fall  of  1897.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Nora  Brosman,  was  born  in  County  Kerry  in 
1830,  and  their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  in  1852,  where  she  still  maintains 
her  home. 

Capt.  Moran  secured  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  schools  of  Brattleboro,  graduatmg  in  the 
high  school  with  the  class  of  1874,  after  which  he 
completed  a  commercial  course  m  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton's  Business  College,  in  Chicago.  He  then 
clerked  four  years  in  the  shoe  store  of  his  uncles, 
the  Brosman  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  and  in  1878  went 
to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  opened  a  shoe  store 
as  Brosman  Brothers  &  Moran,  being  thus  asso- 
ciated with  his  uncles  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  conducted  the  business  for  himself  until  the 
spring  of  1890,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing in  Great  Falls,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
Boston  store  for  one  year,  and  the  next  year  was  in 
charge  of  the  shoe  department  of  the  store  of  Jo- 
seph Conrad.  He  then  became  identified  with  the 
police  department  of  Great  Falls  as  a  sergeant, 
retaining  this  incumbency  two  and  one-half  years, 
thereafter  serving  four  years  as  under  sheriff  of 
Cascade  county,  under  Sheriffs  Hamilton,  Dwyer 
and  Proctor,  his  long  retention  in  this  office  giving 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  efficiency  and  fidelity. 

In  1898  Capt.  Moran  was  commissioned  to  raise 
a  company  of  eighty-one  men  for  service  in  the 
Philippines,  he  being  then  the  captain  of  Com- 
pany A,  National  Guard  of  Montana,  which  com- 
pany, with  its  new  recruits,  was  mustered  into  ser- 
vice. Proceeding  to  San  Francisco,  they  em- 
barked for  Manila  in  May  and  reached  their  des- 
tination on  August  23,  1898.  Capt.  Moran  served 
consecutively  as  captain  of  Company  A,  and  from 
April  to  June,  1899,  as  commander  of  the  Third 
Battalion  of  the  First  Montana  Infantry,  while 
in  August  he  was  assigned  the  captaincy  of  Com- 
pany L,  Thirty-seventh  United  States  Infantry. 
His  company  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  San 
Francisco  on  February  20,  1901,  having  rendered 
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valiant  and  efficient  service  in  the  Philippines, 
and  Capt.  Moran,  on  arriving  in  Great  Falls,  on 
February  25,  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
and  was  royally  entertained  by  his  friends  who 
feted  him  for  several  days  with  banquets  and 
receptions.  After  a  period  of  rest,  Capt.  Mor- 
an identified  himself  as  a  clerk  of  the  B. 
&  M.  C.  C.  &  S.  M.  Co.  In  poHtics  the  Cap- 
tain gives  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  prominently 
and  actively  concerned  in  local  political  affairs. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  volunteer 
fire  department  of  Great  Falls  in  1891,  and  still 
retains  his  affiliation  with  it.  He  is  a  member  of 
Rainbow  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Great  Falls  Lodge 
No.  33,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Camp  No.  67,  of  the  W.  of 
W.,   and    Rocky    Mountain    Camp,   M.    W.    of  A. 


ROBERT  O.  MORRIS.— On  the  roll  of  Car- 
bon county's  honored  and  representative  citi- 
zens is  to  be  found  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this 
review,  who  owns  a  fine  ranch  property  on  East 
Rosebud  creek,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  the 
city  of  Red  Lodge,  the  county  seat.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  cattlemen  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  has  been  somewhat  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs  of  a  local  nature,  ever  main- 
taining a  lively  interest  in  all  that  conserves  the 
progress  and  material  prosperity  of  the  county 
and  state.  Mr.  Morris  comes  of  stanch  old  Colo- 
nial stock,  and  his  genealogical  record  is  one 
of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  old  Keystone  state,  having  been  born 
in  the  city  of  Bradford,  McKean  county,  on  March 
9,  1850,  one  of  the  six  children  of  William  and 
Eliza  (Seamans)  Morris,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  that  same  county.  Simon  Morris,  the  grand- 
father of  our  subject,  married  a  French  lady  of  dis- 
linguished  family,  she  being  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
McCreery,  who  came  from  France  with  Gen.  La- 
fayette at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he 
rendered  gallant  service.  The  ancestry  in  the 
agnatic  line  is  of  English  derivation,  and  the 
original  American  ancestors  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  early  Colonial  epoch.  The  father  of  our 
subject  passed  his  entire  life  in  Pennsylvania,  en- 
gaged in  fartning  and  stockraising.  He  died  when 
Robert  O.  was  a  lad  of  eight  years,  having  been 
summoned  into  eternal  rest  when  but  thirty-six 
years  of  age.    Robert  O.  Morris  received  his  early 


education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  continued  to  reside  on  the  old  homestead  until 
1874,  when  he  became  identified  with  the  oil 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  spring  of  1883, 
coming  thence  to  Montana  and  locating  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Yellowstone  river.  There  for 
three  years  he  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and 
stockraising,  fair  success  attending  his  well  di- 
rected efforts.  He  then  disposed  of  his  interests 
and  moved  to  his  present  location,  where  he  has 
continued  the  cattle  business  and  developed  one 
of  the  finest  ranch  properties  in  this  section  of 
the  state,  the  permanent  improvements  being  of 
exceptional  excellence.  He  raises  principally  short- 
horn stock  of  high-grade  type.  At  one  time  he 
kept  an  average  of  1,000  head  of  cattle,  but  owing 
to  the  curtailment  of  the  open  range  he  has  found 
it  expedient  to  diminish  the  number. 

In  politics  Mr.  Morris  has  ever  been  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  it  stands,  and  has  served  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  In  1895  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  county  commissioner.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  cause  of  the  party  in  a  local  way  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Republican  central  committee  of 
Carbon  county.  A  postoffice  is  maintained  on  his 
ranch,  and  is  named  Morris,  in  his  honor. 

On  November  7,  1884,  Mr.  Morris  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Nancy  E.  Brown,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri,  whence  she  accompanied  her 
brother  on  their  removal  to  Montana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Morris  have  no  children. 


T  H.  MURPHY,  of  Boulder,  Jefferson  count}, 
J  Mont.,  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of 
that  city.  Though  young  in  years  he  presents 
results  in  life  which  show  him  to  be  on  the  high 
road  to  success  and  material  prosperity.  He  was 
born  at  Sidney,  Iowa,  on  June  3,  1865.  His  father, 
Joseph  Murphy,  has  a  remarkable  legal  record  in 
Sidney,  having  there  practiced  law  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  is  still  living,  but  retired  from  the  active 
business  of  his  profession  several  years  ago.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1831,  was  reared  in  his  native 
land  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In 
1852  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Indiana,  where  he  taught  school  and  later  read 
law  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  that  state  and  just 
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before  the  Civil  war  located  at  Sidney,  Iowa,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Richards,  was  a  native  of 
Ohio.  Sometime  in  the  early  'fifties  her  family 
removed  to  Iowa  and  settled  near  Sidney,  where 
she  still  lives  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Her 
father  was  Milton  Richards,  commonly  known  as 
"Squire"  Richards.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  where 
he  was  a  farmer,  and  died  in  1881.  J.  H.  Murphy 
has  three  brothers  and  one  sister  now  residing  in 
southwest  Iowa. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  married  at  W'eeping  Water, 
Neb.,  on  December  28,  1892,  to  Miss  Louisa  E. 
Torrence,  daughter  of  l!arnum  S.  Torrence.  an 
agriculturalist,  who  lived  in  Nebraska  twenty  years 
and  returned  to  Tabor,  Iowa,  in  1899.  The  mother 
of  Mrs.  Murphy  was  before  her  marriage  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Smith,  daughter  of  James  L.  Smith,  of 
Tabor,  Iowa.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the 
first  class  to  graduate  from  Oberlin  (Ohio)  College, 
and  subsequently  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Tabor  College  and  of  which  he  was  a  trustee  for 
about  forty  years.  He  is  still  living  and  has  ever 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  educational  matters. 
The  Montana  history  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
dates  from  1893,  when  they  located  at  Boulder,  and 
where  their  three  children  have  been  bom :  Ralph 
Torrence,  on  November  3,  1893 ;  Ra3'mond  Rich- 
ards, on  August  5,  1895,  and  Alice  Eugenia,  on 
April  24,  1900.  Politically  Mr.  Murphy  has  al- 
ways affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  the 
November  election  of  1900  he  was  a  candidate  for 
county  attorney,  the  first  office  he  ever  sought,  an<l 
was  elected.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his 
lodge  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  for 
five  years  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Order  of 
Pendo.  He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  large  circle 
of  warm  personal  friends,  not  only  in  Boulder  but 
throughout  the  state. 


BERNARD  W.  MURRAY.— One  of  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  IMontana  who  rendered  loyal  ser- 
vice in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Union  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  is  Mr.  Murray,  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  early  life  on  the  frontier,  and 
who  is  now  one  of  the  substantial  and  honored  far- 
mers and  stockraisers  of  Cascade  county.  He  is 
a  native  of  Michigan,  having  been  there  born  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1839,  the  son  of  Harrison  and  Julia  Mur- 
ray,   natives   of    New    York,    the    father   being   of 


stanch  old  Scotch  lineage.  The  latter  removed  to 
Michigan  when  Bernard  was  a  young  lad  and  there 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  passed  away  soon  after 
the  removal  to  Michigan. 

Bernard  W.  Murray  was  one  of  four  children 
and  early  assumed  the  duties  of  life,  having  de- 
voted his  time  from  his  boyhood  to  such  work  as 
was  within  his  power  to  perform.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  commenced  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
wheelwright,  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  for 
many  years.  When  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was 
menaced  by  armed  rebellion  Mr.  Murray  manifested 
his  patriotism  by  enlisting  in  September,  1861,  as  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  served  until  the  expiration  of 
his  two-years  term  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged on  account  of  physical  disability.  Return- 
ing to  Michigan  at  the  close  of  his  military  service 
Mr,  Murray  there  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1864,  when  he  started  on  the  long  overland 
trip  to  Montana,  driving  a  team  of  mules 
and  being  about  ninety  days  in  making  the 
trip.  He  eventually  reached  A'irginia  City 
where  he  engaged  in  carpenter  w^ork,  build- 
ing log  cabins  and  receiving  $6.00  per  day. 
He  continued  to  be  thus  employed  until  September 
when,  in  company  with  Thomas  Burke  and  Albert 
Rogers,  he  proceeded  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  where 
the  capital  city  is  now  located,  and  in  that  vicinity 
engaged  in  prospecting.  They  struck  an  excellent 
lead  in  Dry  gulch  and  met  with  success  in  their 
mining  operations.  The  stampede  to  Last  Chance 
encouraged  them  to  remain  there,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1864-5  they  were  engaged  in  building  log 
cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  miners.  Mr. 
Murray  was  also  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the 
first  hotel  in  Helena,  the  property  eventually  being- 
rented  to  Major  Hutchinson,  who  paid  a  rental  of 
$150  per  month,  our  subject  and  his  partner  prefer- 
ring to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  their  mining 
enterprise,  with  which  Mr.  Murray  was  identified 
until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Sun  River  Crossing, 
Cascade  county,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
renting  of  his  cabin  properties  at  Helena.  At  Sun 
River  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Diamond  R 
Company  and  engaged  in  the  repairing  of  their 
wagons.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  went  to  work 
for  Charles  Jeffries,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
the  fall,  when  he  resimied  work  with  the  Diamond 
R  Company.  During  the  summer  of  1871  he  was 
employed  by  the  E.  Kemp  Wagon  Company,  and 
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in  the  fall  gave  inception  to  his  present  line  of  enter- 
prise by  starting  in  the  cattle  business,  the  ven- 
ture being  based  on  the  possession  of  fifty-four  head 
of  cattle,  while  he  also  purchased  the  James  Cobuni 
ranch  of  160  acres,  and  for  which  he  paid  $1,100. 
He  continued  in  this  line  of  business  until  1882, 
when  he  sold  out,  having  at  the  time  300  head  of 
cattle.  Mr.  Murray  then  associated  himself  with 
a  Mr.  Dias  in  the  general  merchandise  business  at 
Sun  River  Crossing,  and  later  effected  a  consoli- 
dation with  George  Steele.  The  combined  enter- 
prise was  most  successful  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  after  which  time  its  fortunes  declined  and 
eventually  resulted  in  failure.  Mr.  Murray  had 
previously  taken  up  a  homestead  claim,  and  this 
represented  his  entire  property  interests  at  the  time 
of  the  failure  of  the  mercantile  business,  but  he 
succeeded  in  saving  the  ranch  by  forestalling  the 
sheriff  in  arrival  at  the  place,  his  claim  having  not 
then  been  recorded.  Since  that  time  our  subject 
has  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  ranching  and 
dairy  business,  and  as  the  years  have  passed  his 
success  has  been  cumulative  in  character.  He  now 
owns  in  his  home  ranch  320  acres  of  excellent  land, 
eighty  acres  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vation and  have  yielded  good  crops.  In  addition 
to  the  home  place  he  also  owns  another  eighty-acre 
tract  in  the  same  vicinity,  his  property  being  lo- 
cated two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  village  of 
Sun  River. 

In  his  political  proclivities  Mr.  Murray  is  un- 
swerving in  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party, 
while  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Improved 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  On  INIarch  14,  1883,  Mr. 
Murray  led  to  the  marriage  altar  Miss  Julia  E. 
Price,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Julia  Price,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Illinois  and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  The  father, 
whose  vocation  was  that  of  an  engineer,  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  en- 
listed for  service  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  in  September,  1863.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  devoted  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  their  six  children  Mrs.  Murray  and  her 
brother,  Nathaniel  E.,  are  the  only  survivors. 
Those  deceased  are  Anna,  Sarah  E.,  Samuel  H. 
and  William  H.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Murray 
passed  away  on  the  26th  of  March,  1894.  Our  sub- 
ject and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist 
church  and  are  highly  esteemed  in  all  the  relations 
of  life. 


HON.  HENRY  L.  MYERS.— It  is  the  glory  of 
our  country  and  one  source  of  its  greatness 
that  we  have  no  legally  created  strata  of  society — 
no  artificial  division  of  men  into  classes,  but  all 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  all  have  equal  op- 
portunity, in  theory  at  least,  in  the  struggle  for 
advancement.  This  puts  each  man  upon  his  met- 
tle and  inspires  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 
Accordingly  every  profession  and  line  of  business 
has  its  hosts  of  self-made  men  who  are  ornaments 
to  their  calling  and  its  strong  and  unyielding  bul- 
warks. Among  such. men  adorning  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Montana  is  Hon.  Henry  L.  Myers,  of 
Hamilton,  Ravalli  county.  He  is  a  native  of  Boon- 
ville.  Mo.,  where  his  life  began  October  9,  1862. 
His  parents  were  Henry  M.  and  Maria  M.  (Adams) 
Myers,  the  former  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Missouri.  They  had  two  children,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  being  the  older.  He  began  his 
scholastic  training  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  finishing  at  an  academy  located  there,  and 
when  seventeen  he  went  to  work  on  the  farm  with 
his  father,  at  different  times  thereafter  teaching 
school,  studying  law  and  doing  newspaper  work. 

He  made  good  progress  in  his  legal  studies,  in- 
terrupted and  made  subsidiary  to  other  pursuits 
■  as  they  were,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Missouri  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  but  continued  in  newspaper  work  for  some 
time  after  his  admission.  Later  he  began  legal 
practice  at  Boonville  and  continued  it  for  a  time  at 
West  Plains  in  his  native  state,  but  in  1893,  seeing 
in  the  distant  northwest  more  promising  opportun- 
ities than  in  the  older  states,  he  came  to  Montana 
and  opened  an  ofifice  at  Hamilton,  \rhere  he  has 
been  living  and  practicing  ever  since,  with  a  grow- 
ing reputation  in  the  profession  and  a  correspond- 
ing growth  of  clientage.  Until  1899  h^  practiced 
alone,  but  then  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Robert 
A.  O'Hara,  which  is  still  existent,  the  firm  being 
among  the  leading  ones  in  western  Montana.  Mr. 
Myers  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1894  and 
re-elected  in  1896.  In  1898  he  was  elected  state 
senator  from  his  county,  and  in  the  session  of  the 
legislature  which  followed  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  readiness  and  tact  in  debate,  his  knowledge 
of  public  affairs,  his  broad  philosophical  views  and 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
the  people  of  the  stare  in  general.  He  was  the  orig- 
inator of  senate  bills  nineteen  and  twenty,  requiring 
courts  to  instruct  juries  before  argument  of  counsel 
and  of  other    important  judicial    measures.     Mr. 
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Myers  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the 
Kjiights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  He  was  married  on  July  9,  1869,  at 
Hamilton,  to  Miss  Nora  Doran,  daughter  of  T.  M. 
and  Mary  Doran,  prosperous  farmers  near  that 
town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  have  one  child,  a 
bright  little  daughter  named  Mary  Annetta.  Mr. 
Meyers  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  has  won  distinction  on  the  hust- 
ings and  in  the  legislative  formula,  has  social  quali- 
ties of  a  high  order  and  is  popular  with  all  classes. 


IRA  MYERS. — Montana  is  largely  indebted  for 
its  rapid,  development  to  Ira  Myers,  and  as  an 
honored  pioneer  of  1863  his  fame  is  state-wide. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
stockraising,  and  the  cattle  firm  of  Myers,  Buck 
&  Co.  will  be  long  remembered  by  old-timers. 
He  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  December  18, 
1839,  ^  so"^  of  John  P.  and  Susan  (Arnett)  Myers, 
Pennsylvanians  who  settled  in  Ohio  in  1825.  The 
great-grandfather  of  Ira  Myers  came  from  Ger- 
many, where  were  born  his  grandfather  and  father, 
the  latter  in  1805.  Two  of  the  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  their  six  children  still  survive.  John 
P.  Myers  was  a  merchant  all  of  his  active  life  and 
both  himself  and  wife  were  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  He  died  in  1865,  his  wife  sur- 
viving him  until  1889,  when  she  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine. 

Ira  Myers  received  an  academic  education  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  in  1857  went  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  a  clerk,  then  he  worked  in 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  until  1859,  when  the 
Pike's  Peak  gold  excitement  drew  him  thither. 
He  was  one  of  ten  who  formed  the  Colorado 
City  Townsite  Company,  which  in  1859-60  did  much 
in  building  up  that  place,  and  he  also  located 
160  acres  in  the  famous  "Garden  of  the  Gods" 
adjoining  the  townsite.  Then  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia gulch  in  Colorado,  the  richest  placer  min- 
ing camp  in  the  territory.  He  was  soon  elected 
sheriff  of  a  district  created  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  Colorado.  In  December,  i860,  he  joined 
a  party  going  to  Baker's  Park  in  the  San  Juan 
country.  Deep  snow  in  the  mountains  forced  the 
postponement  of  their  journey  until  spring.  Then 
the  journey  was  continued  from  Taos  and  Santa 
Fe  under  guidance  of  the  famous  Kit  Carson. 
Baker's  Park  did  not  prove  rich  and  Mr.  Myers 


returned  to  California  gulch,  since  Leadville,  in 
July,  1861,  and  resumed  mining  until  1862,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  in  Denver  until 
April,  1863,  when  he  joined  a  company  bound 
for  Idaho,  now  Montana.  They  arrived  in  Ban- 
nack  on  May  15,  1863,  and  in  June  he  was  in 
the  first  great  stampede  to  Alder  gulch,  where 
he  engaged  in  mining. 

In  1865  he  was  succcessfully  operating  mines 
at  Blackfoot  and  later  in  Helena,  where  he  made 
his  home.  The  first  hydraulic  mining  in  Montana 
was  done  at  Diamond  City  in  1867,  and  Mr. 
Myers  was  one  of  the  interested  parties.  Water 
cost  $1.30  an  inch,  200  inches  was  the  average 
daily  consumption,  and  $260  was  daily  paid  for 
this  necessity.  This  mining  resulted  in  loss,  and 
in  1868  Mr.  Myers  returned  to  Helena,  where 
he  remained  until  1876,  when  with  the  opening  of 
the  Black  Hills  country  he  went  to  Deadwood, 
formed  the  Pioneer  Ditch  Company  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  mining  ditches  until 
1878.  In  1879  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  ex- 
tensive stock  firm  of  Myers,  Buck  &  Co.  They 
purchased  2,300  head  of  cattle  in  Oregon  which 
were  driven  to  the  range  in  Teton  county.  To  this 
enterprise  Mr.  Myers  gave  the  full  strength  of  his 
wonderful  business  powers  until  1883.  In  1884 
he  settled  at  Great  Falls.  Paris  Gibson  was  then 
living  in  a  tent  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and 
was  industriously  engaged  in  platting  the  city. 

Mr.  Myers  at  once  constructed  a  sawmill  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  feet,  then  the  largest 
mill  in  Montana  east  of  the  main  range,  continu- 
ing to  operate  it  until  1892.  Logs  were  brought 
to  this  mill  from  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river, 
and  it  became  an  important  factor  in  the  building 
up  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Mr. 
Myers  is  president  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Eldorado  Canal  Company,  which  owns 
1,500  acres  of  land  and  has  constructed  a  ditch 
which  carries  12,000  inches  of  water  to  a  bench 
above  the  town  of  Choteau.  In  i888-Mr.  Myers 
organized  the  Great  Falls  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, which  he  operated  until  it  was  merged  in 
the  present  company.  In  1889,  in  connection  with 
others,  he  originated  the  Great  Falls  Water  Com- 
pany. He  was  largely  interested  in  the  building 
of  the  opera  house  at  Great  Falls,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fair  grounds  and  other  matters  of 
pubHc  interest.  He  has  disposed  of  his  cattle,  is 
opening  promising  mines  in  the  Gold  Butte  or 
Sweet    Water    Hills    and    conducting   real    estate 
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operations.  In  December,  1886,  he  married,  at 
Minneapolis,  Miss  Catherine  McGurk,  a  native  of 
Ohio.  They  have  two  children,  Ira  J.  and  Charles 
S.  In  many  of  the  business  ramifications  of  Mon- 
tana's vast  industries  the  influence  and  progres- 
sive spirit  of  Ira  Myers  have  been  important  fac- 
tors, and  by  his  sagacious  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts the  communities  in  which  he  has  resided  have 
been  advanced  and  improved. 


WILLIAM  VANCE  MYERS,  of  Boulder, 
Jefferson  county,  is  one  of  the  finest  types 
of  the  oldtime  western  miners,  men  who  have 
blazed  a  path  through  the  wilderness  to  gratify- 
ing success.  They  endured  untold  hardships, 
they  braved  dangers  and  they  wrought  faithfully 
and  well  that  succeeding  generations  might  find 
homes,  prosperity  and  peace.  William  Vance 
Myers  was  born  near  Washington  C.  H.,  Fay- 
ette county,  Ohio,  on  March  24,  1839.  His  father 
was  Isaac  S.  Myers,  born  in  eastern  Ohio  in  1810; 
his  mother  Elizabeth  (Vance)  Myers,  was  born 
in  Oldtown,  Ross  county,  Ohio,  in  181 1.  His 
grandfather  Myers  was  a  Virginian  planter,  de- 
scending from  old  Dutch  stock.  The  maternal 
grandmother  was  Mary  Scott,  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Ihe  paternal 
grandfather  removed  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  in 
1 810,  locating  in  Fayette  county,  where  he  died, 
leaving  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  where  grandmother  Myers  also  died.  Isaac 
S.  Meyers  was  born  in  eastern  Ohio  and  educated 
in  the  schools  of  that  state.  In  1858  he  removed 
to  Iowa  with  his  family,  six  boys  and  four  girls, 
settling  in  Adair  county,  where  he  continued  his 
former  vocation  of  farming. 

William  Vance  Myers  remained  on  this  Iowa 
homestead  until  i860,  when  he  settled  in  Colorado 
where  he  -engaged  first  in  placer  and  later  in 
quartz  mining.  Three  years  were  passed  here 
with  indifferent  success ;  then  in  1863  he  came 
to  Montana,  where  he  prospected  for  some  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alder  creek.  In  the  fall  of  1864 
he  went  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  the  Mecca  of  so 
many  early  day  miners,  and  by  this  time  he  had 
experienced  nearly  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
miner's  life.  From  Last  Chance  he  removed  to 
Over  gulch,  continued  prospecting  industriously 
and    purchasing   a    claim    that    proved    worthless. 


In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  prospected  along  Mc- 
Clellan  gulch  with  fairly  good  success.  During 
1866  he  roamed  the  state  with  a  prospecting  out- 
fit, but  discovered  nothing  that  would  pay  the 
expense  of  working.  He  worked  in  Nelson  gulch 
for  wages  during  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867, 
and  in  the  spring  went  to  Confederate  gulch, 
where  better  fortune  awaited  him.  Remaining 
there  until  July,  1869,  he  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  to  Indian  creek  and  purchased  another  claim 
which  developed  fairly  well.  He  remained  in  this 
locality  until  1876,  a  part  of  the  time  being  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  merchandising.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Radersburg,  still  continuing  to  deal  in 
merchandise.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  disposed  of 
his  business  and,  for  the  first  time  .in  eighteen 
years,  returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Iowa 
for  a  year's  visit.  In  1879  Mr.  Myers  returned 
to  Montana,  this  time  locating  in  Crow  creek  val- 
ley and  turning  his  attention  to  stockraising.  He 
has  successfully  continued  this  business  in  that 
locality  until  the  present.  In  1881  Mr.  Myers  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Jackson,  a  native 
of  northern  Ohio,  who  departed  this  life  in  1882. 
On  November  7,  1896,  he  married  the  widow  of 
the  late  Judge  Elder.  Politically  he  has  ever 
been  a  Republican  and  has  at  all  times  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  that  party.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  serving  four  years.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  county  treasurer  and  was  re-elected  in 
1896.  At  present  he  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  located  at  Boulder,  and  is  an  active  mem- 
laer  of  the  United  'V\^orkmen. 


\\1  ILLIAM  T.  NEILL.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
VV  view,  who  is  now  incumbent  of  the  respon- 
sible office  of  county  commissioner  of  Fergus 
county,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  representative 
stockgrowers  of  Fergus  county,  having  a  valuable 
property  and  reaching  prosperity's  portals  entirely 
through  his  own  efforts.  Such  men  merit  a  place 
on  the  pages  of  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Neill  was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1859,  being  the 
son  of  William  T.  and  Elizabeth  Neill,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Canada  and  the  latter  in 
Ireland.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  also  operated  saw  and  grist  mills 
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in  Ontario,  and  he  was  identified  with  the  industrial 
activities  of  that  section  until  his  death,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1877.  He  supported  the  liberal 
ticket  in  politics  and  both  he  and  his  wife,  who  is 
now  living  at  the  old  home  in  Quebec,  were  com- 
municants of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Of 
their  ten  children  Edward  B.  is  deceased,  the  others 
being  Robert,  Samuel,  Martha,  Annie,  James,  Wil- 
liam T.,  Reginald  K.,  Joseph  H.  and  Margaret. 

William  T.  Neill  received  a  good  common  school 
education,  but  when  fifteen  years  old  he  began  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources,  first  being  employed 
at  fami  work  and  then  becoming  identified  with 
the  sawmilling  industry.  He  was  thus  employed 
until  March,  1877,  when  he  decided  to  come  10 
Montana,  which  was  not  yet  a  state.  He  came  to 
Helena  and  there  engaged  to  work  on  a  ranch  in 
the  neighboring  valley,  receiving  $15  per  month. 
He  continued  to  work  for  others  until  the 
spring  of  1887,  when  he  came  to  Fergus  county 
and  located  upon  his  present  fine  ranch,  nine  miles 
east  of  Garneill.  Here  he  originally  took  up  a 
homestead  and  desert  claim,  and  to  his  estate  he 
has  since  added  until  he  now  has  an  aggregate  area 
of  1,600  acres  and  has  been  successfully 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle.  Tn 
politics  Mr.  Neill  is  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  county,  and  his  eligibility 
for  the  office  led  to  his  being  nominated  for  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in 
the  fall  of  1900.  He  was  accorded  a  gratifying- 
majority  at  the  polls  and  is  now  rendering  efficient 
service,  ever  aiming  to  protect  the  public  welfare. 
Fraternally  he  has  passed  the  ancient  craft  degrees 
in  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1893,  ^I^.  Neill  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Garnette  Currier,  who 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Maine,  the  daughter  of 
George  E.  and  Elizabeth  Currier,  the  first  of  whom 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  the  second  at  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  whence  the  mother  came 
to  Montana  and  remarried  with  John  McCourt,  and 
now,  a  widow,  resides  at  Garneill.  Mrs.  Neill  was 
the  only  survivor  of  the  four  children  of  her  par- 
ents, the  others  dying  in  infancy.  The  pleasant 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neill  is  brightened  by  four 
interesting  children,  Margaret  F.,  Frank  B.,  Le- 
roy  and  Marian.  We  will  here  note  that  the  post- 
office  and  village  of  Garneill  were  named  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neill,  the  first  syllable  of  her 
Christian  name  and  his  surname  being  combined 
to  form  the  appellation. 


T  OHN  W.  NELSON.— Having  passed  through 
J  the  "Bad  Lands"  on  his  way  west  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  traveler  should  seek  to  rest  his 
eyes  on  some  "garden  spot,"  and  this  he  does  at 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  here  John  W.  Nelson  re- 
sides in  a  beautiful  home  with  surroundings  cal- 
culated to  make  a  cheerful  life.  As  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Montana  he  must  be  specially  men- 
tioned. He  was  born  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C, 
April  15,  1835,  the  son  of  George  and  Celia 
(Woods)  Nelson.  For  many  generations  the  Nel- 
son family  resided  in  the  south,  the  forefathers 
coming  to  North  Carolina  fully  200  years  ago. 
The  paternal  great-grandfather  and  the  grand- 
father participated  in  the  Revolution  and  several 
of  the  name  took  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812. 
In  1840  George  Nelson  removed  to  Indiana,  the 
family  home  for  six  years ;  thence  he  went  to 
Iowa  to  locate  on  land  he  had  purchased  of  the 
Black  Hawk  Indians,  but  on  account  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war  his  family  did  not  join  him  until  a 
year  later,  when  they  made  there  their  permanent 
home,  the  father  dying  in  1882. 

John  W.  Nelson  obtained  an  excellent  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Indiana  and  Iowa,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  patriotism  of  his  forefathers  he 
enlisted  in  July,  1862,  in  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  in  September  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  Helena,  Ark.,  and  in  February,  1863, 
went  to  Vicksburg,  at  the  head  of  Butler's  Canal, 
La.,  where  they  bombarded  the  citadel  until  the 
surrender.  In  May,  1863,  owing  to  sickness,  Mr. 
Nelson  was  honorably  discharged,  came  north 
and  for  a  year  remained  on  the  old  Iowa  home- 
stead. By  the  advice  of  his  physician  Mr.  Nelson 
started  for  California  in  Capt.  Hensley's  train. 
Arriving  at  Red  Butte  on  the  Big  Platte,  their 
party  of  seventy-two,  hearing  most  favorable  re- 
ports from  Montana,  determined  to  make  that 
their  destination,  and,  meeting  no  serious  trouble 
from  Indians,  arrived  in  the  Gallatin  valley  July 
14,  1864.  Within  a  month  Mr.  Nelson  had  se- 
cured land  in  the  West  Gallatin  country  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockraising  and  remained 
there  twelve  years. 

He  then  purchased  300  acres  five  miles  north- 
west of  Bozeman,  where  he  made  his  home  until 
1897,  when  he  removed  to  Bozeman,  which  has 
since  been  his  place  of  residence.  In  1883  he  pur- 
chased the  Howies  place  of  160  acres,  and  in  1897 
bought  the  Turner  ranch,  also  of  160  acres,  near 
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Story  mill,  and  these  properties  he  now  owns 
and  is  constantly  improving  and  developing  them. 
He  is  engaged  in  general  farming,  raising  fine 
crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

On  January  lo,  1853,  Mr.  Nelson  was  married 
to  Miss  Lavina  A.  Clark,  of  Ohio,  daughter  of 
William  Clark,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  had  re- 
moved from  Ohio  to  Iowa.  They  have  nine  chil- 
dren :  Marshall  T.,  a  prosperous  rancher  residing 
near  Bozeman ;  George,  a  prominent  business  man 
of  Bozeman ;  John,  a  rancher  residing  eight  miles 
north  of  Bozeman;  Monroe,  living  on  the  home 
property  five  miles  from  Bozeman;  William 
a  rancher  in  Sweet  Grass  county,  was  born  in 
Gallatin  valley  July  27,  1864,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  valley;  Frank,  who  owns  property  in 
Bozeman  and  follows  his  profession  of  engineer; 
Alice,  wife  of  R.  H.  Williams,  a  rancher  near 
Bozeman,  and  was  born  in  the  Gallatin  valley 
July  2j,  1864;  Louis,  now  in  Sweet  Grass  county, 
is  in  the  stock  industry,  and  Lester,  at  home.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  a  herd  of  250  head  of  cattle,  in  which 
his  son  Louis  is  interested.  He  is  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  Gallatin  county,  and  is  highly 
respected  by  those  who  know  him  the  best. 


DR.  WILLIAM  PARBERRY.— Pleasurable  in- 
deed it  is  to  read  the  biography  of  a  man  who  is 
an  American  of  Americans  and  a  loyal  descendant 
of  those  who  willingly  fought  for  their  country  in 
its  early  struggles  for  independence  and  led  with 
brave  hearts  the  toilsome,  dangerous  lives  of  hardy 
pioneers.  Such  a  son  and  man,  inheriting  the  best 
of  a  long  line  of  true-hearted  ancestors,  is  Dr.  Wm. 
Parberry,  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont.  Born 
in  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  March  12,  1833,  to  James 
M.  and  Susan  (Neubill)  Parberry,  descendants  of 
Virginia  stock  from  the  very  earliest  days  of 
colonial  times,  but  of  Scotch-English  and  Irish 
lineage,  he  came  into  the  storied  heritage  of  two 
brave  grandsires  of  Revolutionary  fame  and  of  a 
father  who  was  in  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Thames, 
between  the  American  troops  under  Gen.  Har- 
rison and  the  English  and  Indian  allies  under  Proc- 
tor in  the  war  of  1812,  where  Tecumseh,  the  noted 
Indian  chief,  lost  his  life.  His  parents  were  mar- 
ried in  Virginia  and  moved  to  Kentucky  in  the 
year  1826.  They  later  moved  unto  a  farm  about 
ten  miles  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  his  father 
dying  there  and  his  mother  passing  away  at  Lex- 


ington, Mo.  Dr.  Parberry  was  reared  in  Missouri 
with  few  educational  advantages,  but  determined 
and  persevering,  he  continued  through  his  hard- 
ships and  limitations,  studying  often  by  the  flick- 
ering firelight  when  tired  with  the  day's  toil,  until 
he  was  able  to  teach,  securing  his  first  school  in 
1854  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Soon  afterward  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  and  took  a  course  of 
lectures  in  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1856.  He 
graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1858,  returning  to  Missouri  and  prac- 
ticing there  until  the  winter  of  1864,  when  he  en- 
tered Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  he  came  to  Montana,  crossing  the 
plains  and  located  at  Diamond  City,  then  the  county 
seat  of  Meagher  county,  where  he  was  in  active 
practice  for  many  years.  In  1877  he  bought  what 
was  then  known  as  Brewer's  Hot  Springs  and  laid 
out  the  town  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  becoming 
a  prominent  factor  in  its  growth  and  present  pros- 
perity. Here  he  still  has  his  home,  though  he  long 
since  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  from  those  of  his  extensive  stock 
ranch  of  15,000  acres  in  Sweet  Grass  county.  Dr. 
Parberry  has  by  no  means  confined  his  talents  and 
energies  to  self-aggrandizement,  but  has  served  his 
city  and  state  in  prominent  business  and  official  ca- 
pacities, which  have  not  only  made  him  well  known 
as  a  man  among  men,  but  have  conserved  the  best 
interests  of  the  state.  As  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  as  as- 
sessor, county  commissioner,  county  treasurer,  a 
member  of  the  territorial  council  in  1879,  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  senator  from 
Meagher  county  to  the  First  state  legislature,  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  versatile  talent, 
of  far-reaching  insight  into  good  government,  of 
irreproachable  honor  and  of  unbounded  liberality. 
Dr.  Parberry's  political  affiliations  are  with  the 
Democratic  party,  which  he  has  ever  honored  with 
unswerving  loyalty  and  unstinted  service.  Frater- 
nally he  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  the  Masonic  order. 
June  26,  1872,  Dr.  Parberry  married  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Hampton,  of  Alabama,  daughter  of  Manoah 
and  Cynthia  (Mitchell)  Hampton,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  lady  of  whom  too  much  good  can  not  be 
said  and  one  in  every  way  worthy  the  man  whose 
productive  and  honorable  life  shines  forth  in  the 
early  history  of  Montana.  As  a  physician  Dr. 
Parberry  had  pre-eminently  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  advocated  principles  then  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  time,  but  which  strongly  tint  the 
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trend  of  thought  today,  such  as  purity,  simplicity, 
and  an  active  out-of-door  existence,  either  of  hard 
work  or  of  strenuous,  exhilarating  exercise.  He 
believed  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  debility 
of  the  patient  was  curable  through  self-control, 
self-denial  and  active  out-of-door  life,  rather  than 
through  the  consumption  of  drugs,  and  unhesitat- 
ingly refused  to  administer  medicine,  often  to  his 
own  loss  financially,  rather  than  assist  nature  to 
rebuild  on  a  false  foundation.  As  a  man  in  business 
and  social  circles  and  as  a  philanthropist  the  state 
can  show  few  equals.  Shrewd,  farseeing  and  ex- 
acting to  the  nicest  details,  he  engineered  success- 
fully the  largest  interests  and  safeguarded  them 
from  waste  and  loss ;  but  as  a  benefactor  he  is  gen- 
erous to  a  fault  and  gives  with  impulsive  extrava- 
gance. He  is  ever  a  friend  to  the  meritorious  poor 
and  nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  educate  those 
who  can  not  educate  themselves,  often  asserting  that 
a  man  can  not  better  serve  his  country  and  a  fellow 
man  than  by  lifting  him  to  a  higher  level  through 
education  and  thus  enable  him  to  help  himself.  He 
does  not  wait  for  appeals  to  his  benevolence,  for 
his  heart,  trained  to  sympathy  through  personal 
suffering  in  the  school  of  adversity,  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  see  the  needs  of  those  around  him  and  to 
suggest  the  best  way  to  meet  them  with  the  per- 
sonal effort  of  the  needy.  Happy  and  enduring  is 
the  state  whose  foundation  stones  have  been  laid 
by  such  true,  broad-minded,  judicious  builders  as 
Dr.  William  Parberrv. 


\^ 


ILLIAM  GALLATIN  NELSON,  who  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Gal- 
latin valley,  is  one  of  the  solid  and  substantial 
citizens  of  McLeod,  Sweet  Grass  county,  Mont. 
He  was  born  on  July  27,  1864,  the  son  of  John 
W.  Nelson,  a  biographical  sketch  of  whom  ap- 
pears in  this  connection.  He  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  found  profitable 
employment  on  his  father's  ranch,  and,  until  he 
was  of  legal  age,  William  Gallatin  Nelson  remained 
on  the  homestead,  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  operating  his  father's  sawmill  and  a  mill  of  his 
own,  which  was  conducted  in  connection  with  a 
threshing  machine  business. 

In  1892  he  closed  out  his  interests  in  Gallatin 
county,  which  had  been  quite  profitably  prose- 
cuted, and  went  to  Sweet  Grass  county  with  a  herd 


of  cattle  and  settled  on  the  Boulder  river.  He 
first  purchased  160  acres  of  land  and  to  this  he 
has  recently  added  another  quarter  section,  and 
now  has  320  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
now  thoroughly  irrigated  and  otherwise  improved, 
making  it  one  of  the  best  ranches  in  the  county. 
The  principal  crops  are  timothy  hay  and  alfalfa, 
and  in  former  years  he  has  raised  good  crops  of 
grain.  He  usually  winters  from  150  to  200  head 
of  fine  Hereford  cattle.  In  1900  he  purchased  the 
Bramble  ranch,  one  of  the  handsomest  ranches 
on  the  Boulder  river,  which  contains  320  acres, 
well  irrigated  by  living  springs.  This  property  is 
devoted  to  timothy,  redtop  and  alfalfa.  Mr.  Nel- 
son has  recently  discovered  and  located  a  coal 
mine  in  the  near  vicinity  of  his  ranch,  and  has 
in  operation  one  tunnel  of  500  feet  and  another 
of  260  feet.  On  November  20,  1889,  Mr.  Nelson 
was  married  to  Miss  Ebbie  Banks,  of  Kansas. 
Their  only  child  is  John  Leroy. 


JOHN  W.  NELSON.— One  of  the  .popular  citi- 
zens and  representative  business  men  of  Ravalli 
county  is  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has  attained  a  position 
of  no  little  prominence  in  connection  with  industrial 
and  political  affairs,  being  essentially  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  fortunes  and  having  a  some- 
what varied  career,  and  yet  one  that  has  ever 
been  regulated  by  integrity,  energy  and  perseve- 
rance. John  W.  Nelson  was  born  at  Mclndoe 
Falls,  Caledonia  county,  Vt.,  on  August  4,  1854, 
the  second  of  the  twelve  children  of  William  H. 
and  Margaret  Nelson,  both  Vermonters  and  repre- 
sentatives of  old  New  England  families.  He  is  in- 
debted to  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Vermont 
for  his  early  education  and  he  continued  his  studies 
until  he  was  eighteen,  passing  the  last  year  in  the 
high  school.  He  then  went  to  Boston  and  was  a 
brakeman  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

In  1873  Mr.  Nelson  came  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  was  connected  with  railroad  work  in  California 
until  1879,  having  headquarters  principally  in  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Cruz.  In  1879  he  went  to 
Oregon,  and  thereafter  was  a  conductor  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  on  different  runs  and 
coming  as  far  eastward  as  Helena.  From.  1887  until 
1895  he  was  conductor  on  the  Montana  Union  di- 
vision of  the  Northern  Pacific,  save  for  the  two 
years  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Deer  Lodge  county, 
having  been   elected  in  the  fall  of   1892.     At  the 
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expiration  of  his  official  term,  in  1895,  Mr.  Nelson 
removed  to  Hamilton,  and  here  he  engaged  in  the 
clothing  business,  conducting  the  Valley  Clothing 
Store,  and  also  having  other  business  interests  in 
this  city.  He  has  secured  an  excellent  supporting 
patronage,  enjoys  marked  popularity  and  has  an 
attractive  home  in  Hamilton,  the  same  being  a 
center  of  genial  hospitality.  He  gives  his  political 
support  to  the  Populist  party,  and  fraternally  is 
identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  in  Butte,  Mr.  Nelson  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Emma  Toland,  the  daughter  of  James 
Toland,  one  of  the  earliest  living  pioneers  of  the  Bit- 
ter Root  valley,  having  located  in  Stevenville  in 
1857.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nelson  have  three  children,  John  W.,  Hazel 
Ann  and  William  James. 


JAMES  L.  NEIHART,  in  whose  honor  is  named 
the  city  of  Neihart,  Cascade  county,  is  a  man 
highly  and  justly  esteemed  for  his  progressive 
views,  liberal,  broad-minded  opinions  and  devoted 
interest  in  the  municipality  in  which  he  resides. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  he  has,  in  the  course 
of  many  years,  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  the  circle  is 
a  large  one.  He  was  born  in  Williams  county, 
Ohio,  September  i,  1851,  the  son  of  James  and 
Theresa  Neihart.  The  mother  was  a  native  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and  the  father  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  During  the  early  years  of  his  career  the 
latter  followed  the  business  of  a  wheelwright,  but 
later  devoted  his  attention  to  farming,  in  which  he 
achieved  success.  The  parents  were  members  of 
the  United  Brethren  church  ;  the  father  was  a  stanch 
Democrat  and  served  several  successive  terms  .ts 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  died  June  16,  1881,  and 
was  followed  by  his  wife,  August  17,  1892.  Seven 
children  survive  them,  Elizabeth,  Phoebe,  Mary, 
Jacob,  Nicholas,  Jonah  and  James  L.,  the  subject 
of  this  biographical  mention. 

.A^lthough  he  diligently  improved  every  edtica- 
tional  advantage  that  was  offered  him,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  scholastic  lore  he  acquired  in 
those  early  days  was  limited.  However,  he  made 
good  progress  in  his  studies,  and  in  after  years  was 
enabled  to  teach  others.  Until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  materially  assisted  his  parents  on 
the  farm;  but  he  longed  for  wider  business 
experience ;  accordingly  he  entered  a  general  store 


in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $20  per 
month.  This  salary  was  subsequently  increased  10 
$60;  shortly  afterward  he  was  given  the  position  of 
grain  purchaser  with  a  salary  of  $150  per  month. 
In  1876  Mr.  Neihart  came  to  Montana,  settling 
first  at  Bozeman;  but  the  subsequent  two  years 
were  passed  at  Alder  gulch  and  Virginia  City  in 
mining  enterprises.  While  at  Bozeman  he  taught 
one  term  of  winter  school.  The  greater  portion  of 
his  time,  until  the  spring  of  1879,  was  spent  in  pros- 
pecting. He  then  went  to  Fort  Benton,  and  thence 
to  the  Highwood  mountains,  where  he  located  a 
squatter's  claim  twenty  miles  south  of  the  fort, 
upon  which  he  remained  until  1881,  when  he  ex- 
changed it  for  horses  and  cash.  Removing  to  the 
vicinity  of  Barker,  Cascade  county,  Mr.  Neihart 
again  began  prospecting  and  mining,  but  with  no  ap- 
preciable success,  and,  becoming  dissatisfied,  he  re- 
moved to  his  present  place  April  15,  1882.  Since 
then  he  has  been  heavily  interested  in  mining,  and 
in  the  various  enterprises  has  gained  success. 

He  was  married  December  14,  1889,  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Sutton,  an  estnnable  lady  and  the 
mother  of  three  children,  Ida,  May  and  Henry  Sut- 
ton, all  members  of  her  present  family.  She  was 
born  in  California,  her  parents  being  John  W.  and 
Nancy  Patrick.  The  mother  was  a  native  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  father  a  Kentuckian  by  birth.  He 
was  one  of  the  '"forty-niners,"  and  at  present  re- 
sides in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Cal.,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-two  years.  The  mother  died 
April  15,  1899.    Four  children  survive  her. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neihdrt  have  been  born  one 
child.  Myrtle.  The  parents  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  church. 


DENNIS  NEVIN.— Among  the  honored  pio- 
neers of  the  great  west  was  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  who  was  prominently  identified  with  min- 
ing enterprises  in  various  sections  and  whose 
untimely  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident  at 
Butte  city  in  the  mine  of  which  he  was  foreman. 
His  widow  long  survived  him,  rearing  her  family 
and  proving  the  strength  and  nobility  of  her  na- 
ture, winning  the  love  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  the  reverence  of  her  children,  who  may  well 
"rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  To  her,  as  well 
as  to  the  husband  who  proceeded  her  into  eternal 
rest,  is  due  a  tribute  in  this  publication.  Dennis 
Nevin  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and  a 
scion  of  stanch  old  Irish  stock,  the  date  of  his 
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nativity  having  been  1844.  He  received  his  edu- 
cational training  in  the  parochial  and  national 
schools  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  when  he  set 
forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  He  first 
located  in  Massachusetts  and  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  state  for  a  time.  He  was  there 
employed  for  a  few  years  and  then  removed  to 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  for 
a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Nevin  then  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  turned  his  attention  to  the  gro- 
cery business,  and  was  more  or  less  concerned  in 
mining  in  that  section.  In  1884  he  came  with  his 
family  to  Montana,  locating  in  the  city  of  Butte, 
becoming  prominently  concerned  in  her  great  min- 
ing industry.  He  was  foreman  of  the  Wake-Up- 
Jim  mine  and  had  been  there  engaged  but  a  few 
months  when  he  met  his  death  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  in  the  mine,  passing  away  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1885.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  inflexible  integrity  ot  character,  and  a  devout 
member  of  the  Catholic  church.  While  a  resident 
of  Nevada  he  held  for  nine  years  the  position  of 
treasurer  of  the  Miners  union  at  Virginia  City, 
and  in  1882  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Storey 
county,  that  state.  While  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office  Mr.  Nevin  was  held  up  by 
masked  men,  who  covered  him  with  revolvers  and 
then  made  away  with  $8,000  of  the  county's  money, 
locking  our  subject  in  the  vault  of  his  office  and 
making  good  their  escape.  No  blame,  however,  was 
attached  to  the  treasurer. 

In  politics  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  in  whose  cause  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest :  fraternally  he  was  identified  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Emmett  Guard  in  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
and  was  known  as  a  fine  shot,  his  chief  diversion 
being  hunting,  through  the  medium  of  which  he 
found  pleasure  and  recreation.  In  the  year  1870 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Nevin  to  Miss 
Winnifred  Donahue,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  and 
who,  with  her  nine  children,  survived  the  husband 
and  father.  The  responsibility  which  thus  de- 
volved upon  the  devoted  mother  would  have  dis- 
heartened a  less  resolute  and  noble  nature,  but 
Mrs.  Nevin  never  flinched  nor  wavered,  and  how 
well  and  with  what  great  self-abnegation  she 
planned  and  labored  for  the  sake  of  her  family 
none  but  her  children  can  fully  appreciate,  while 
to  her  they  will  pay  a  perpetual  tribute  of  rever- 
ence and  love.     Her  death  occurred  on  December 


23,  1900,  and  the  position  she  held  in  the  esteem 
of  the  community  is  indicated  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  articles  appearing  in  the  local  press 
at  the  time  of  her  demise : 

"The  year  after  her  arrival  in  Butte  Mrs.  Nevin 
suffered  the  loss  of  her  husband,  the  bereavement 
being  a  sad  blow  and  the  widow  being  left  with  a 
large  number  of  children.  She  showed  great  en- 
ergy and  ability,  and  during  the  following  years 
conducted  a  boarding  house  on  Summit  street  with 
success,  and  earned  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  either  in  a  business  or  social 
way."  Speaking  of  the  funeral  obsequies  a  local 
paper  gave  the  following:  "The  esteem  in  which 
the  deceased  lady  was  held  was  reflected  in  the 
vast  procession  that  followed  her  remains  to  the 
grave.  So  large  was  the  number  of  friends  who 
came  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  dead  that 
every  available  carriage  in  the  livery  stables  of 
Butte  was  pressed  into  service  to  convey  the 
members  of  the  wide  circle  of  mourners  to  the 
place  where  the  remains  were  laid  to  rest.  The 
spontaneous  tribute  paid  to  the  deceased  by  the 
citizens  of  Butte  who  had  known  her  in  life  was 
too  genuine  to  admit  of  mistake.  It  was  the  sin- 
cere sorrow  of  true  friends,  who  deeply  regretted 
the  loss  the  community  sustained  when  Mrs. 
Nevin  was  called  from  a  well  ordered  life." 

The  services  were  conducted  from  St.  Patrick's 
church,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  devoted  and 
consistent  member,  and  were  very  impressive  in 
character,  the  solemn  requiem  high  mass  being 
read,  and  the  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Catholic   cemetery. 

Of  the  nine  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nevin  two  are  deceased — Mattie  and  Francis— 
and  the  others  are  still  residents  of  Butte,  where 
they  were  reared  and  educated.  They  are: 
Mamie  J.,  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Butte 
high  school,  and  a  member  of  the  class  of  1888, 
is  now  the  wife  of  P.  S.  Sullivan,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  hotel  business  in  Butte ;  Martha  R.  is  the 
wife  of  Thomas  F.  Sheehan,  who  is  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  liquor  business ;  George  F.  is  a 
machinist,  and  holds  the  position  of  foreman  in 
the  Green  Mountain  machine  shops,  and  the  others 
of  the  family  are  Margaret  E.,  William  H.,  Charles 
P.  and  Winnifred.  Charles  completed  his  educa- 
tion in  All  Hallows  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
1899,  and  is  now  timekeeper  at  the  Never  Sweat 
mine.  William  is  also  identified  with  the  mining 
industrv  in  this  gountv. 
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OSWALD  B.  NEVIN.— The  life  of  Mr.  Nevin 
has  been  one  of  extreme  contrasts,  for  he  left 
a  home  notable  for  culture  and  refinement,  in- 
duced through  genealogical  lines  of  patrician  or- 
der to  participate  in  the  wild  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  unsettled  western  plains  and  moun- 
tains where  his  experiences  were  of  most  interest- 
ing order.  He  was  born  at  Helena,  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  February  2,  1845.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Nevin,  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, on  September  20,  1797,  and  on  January  28, 
183s,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Woodbury,  born  in 
New  Hampshire  on  October  6,  181 5.  Of  their 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  Oswald  B.  Nevin 
was  the  fifth.  An  old  family  bible  states  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  John  Nevin,  born  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  who  married  there  Jemima  Moor- 
head  McMain  on  August  5,  1795.  The  bible  was 
printed  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1797,  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  folding  cover  is  printed  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Nevin,  with  the  date  1815.  Mr.  Nevin 
possesses  finely  executed  portraits  in  oil  of  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  showing  the  old  time 
powdered  wigs,  ruffles,  etc.  Late  in  life  John 
Nevin  came  to  the  United  States,  and  here  passed 
his  closing  years  of  life  in  the  home  of  his  son 
Benjamin,  who  was  agent  and  representative  of 
a  wealthy  Scotchman,  who  had  a  large  grant  of 
land  in   New  York. 

Oswald  B.  Nevin  after  receiving  good  educa- 
tional advantages  under  private  tutors  until  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  old  started  upon  his  life  of 
adventure  in  the  great  northwest  by  entering  the 
employ  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  and  thus 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  territory  that  is  now 
Montana,  continuing  thus  occupied  for  five  years 
and  stationed  alternately  at  Fort  Benton  and  Fort 
Union.  The  employes  carried  their  guns  when- 
ever they  ventured  outside  the  forts,  as  the  In- 
dians were  ever  ready  to  attack  them  and  many 
met  death  at  their  hands.  In  1863  Mr.  Nevin 
went  down  the  Missouri  by  flatboat,  not  being 
molested  by  the  Indians,  and  proceeding  to  New 
York,  entered  the  Eastman  Business  College  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  completed  a  course 
of  study,  receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  ac- 
counts. His  diploma,  which  is  displayed  in  his 
home,  bears  the  date  of  February  29,  1864.  After 
his  graduation  he  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper 
in  Chicago  for  eighteen  months,  after  which  he 
passed  through  Minnesota,  and  went  down  the 
Red  river  from  Fort  Abercrombie  to  Fort  Garry, 


the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Winnipeg,  B.  C. 
Here  he  outfitted  with  Red  river  carts,  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  and  started  up  the  Saskatchewan 
where  he  followed  hunting  and  trapping  until  the 
fall  of  1879,  within  this  time  seeing  no  white  men 
except  when  making  trips  to  the  trading  posts 
and  often  remaining  in  the  wilds  two  years  with- 
out making  a  trip.  The  Indians  were  not  hostile, 
and  beaver,  otter,  mink,  etc.,  were  plentiful,  while 
moose,  elk,  caribou,  bears,  wolves,  etc.,  were  in 
abundance. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  ^'If.  Nevin  located  on  the 
American  Fork,  where  he  hunted  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  came  to  Sweet  Grass  county,  Mont. 
Here  he  engaged  in  raising  sheep,  selecting  the 
Merino  type  as  his  favorite,  and  his  first  clip  of 
wool  was  sold  to  Hon.  Paris  Gibson  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  he  had  to  haul  it  150  miles.  In  1900 
Mr.  Nevin  sold  his  herd  of  sheep  of  about  6,000 
head,  and  is  now  exclusively  raising  cattle  on  an 
extensive  scale,  his  ranch  of  4,000  acres,  purchased 
of  Flowerree  &  Lowry,  being  located  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Melville.  Mr.  Nevin 
is  a  man  of  magnificent  physique,  standing  six 
feet  one  and  one-half  inches,  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  endowed  with  great  strength  and  en- 
durance. In  his  prime  he  weighed  220  pounds  and 
was  noted  for  his  agility  and  fleetness.  His  brother, 
John  H.  Nevin,  was  six  feet  four  and  one-half 
inches  in  height,  a  model  of  virile  strength.  David 
A.  Nevin,  another  brother,  served  four  years  as 
a  captain  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York  Cavalry  in 
the  Civil  war,  and  as  judge  advocate,  dying  in 
Panama. 

Mr.  Nevin  is  a  thorough  mountaineer  and 
plainsman,  and  more  than  once  he  has  shown 
United  States  scouts  their  way  back  to  camp. 
He  enjoys  unmistakable  popularity  and  is  honored 
by  all  who  know  him.  On  January  15,  1894,  Mr. 
Nevin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Marion 
Tintinger,  a  native  of  Iowa,  the  daughter  of.  Nich- 
olas Tintinger,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
state.  In  the  fall  of  1900  Mr.  Nevin  was  elected 
a  county  commissioner,  and  has  already  proved 
that  he  is  eminently  fitted  for  this  important  office. 
Politically  he  gives  an  unequivocal  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Nevin  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Sitting  Bull,  who  fre- 
quently partook  of  his  hospitality.  He  also  knew 
the  father  of  this  doughty  chieftain,  the  senior 
Sitting   Bull,   a  hunchback,  but  possessing  much 
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virile  strength  and  agility,  while  Sitting  Bull,  Jr., 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  manhood.  After  the 
Custer  massacre  the  Indians  removed  to  Canada, 
whence  bands  used  to  return  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions, the  soldiers  being  ever  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
vent depredations,  and  once  Mr.  Nevin  saw  a 
band  of  Indians  crossing  Milk  river  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  headquarters  of  the  command- 
ing general. 


HENRY  E.  NEWKIRK  comes  of  stanch  old 
Colonial  stock  and  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father was  an  active  participant  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  having  been  a  valiant  soldier  in  the 
Continental  army.  Mr.  Newkirk  located  on  his 
present  ranch  in  Carbon  county  at  a  time  when 
said  county  was  an  integral  portion  of  the  Crow 
Indian  reservation,  and  has  forged  forward  to  a 
position  of  unmistakable  prominence  among  the 
representative  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  this  sec- 
tion, his  course  having  been  such  as  to  commend 
him  to  the  unqualified  confidence  and  good  will  of 
the  people  of  the  community,  while  he  may  be  con- 
sistently termed  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Carbon 
county  and  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  Mr.  New- 
kirk is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  having  been  born 
at  Daretown,  Salem  county,  on  February  10,  1861, 
the  fourth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  eight  children 
of  Isaac  and  Frances  (Stanger)  Newkirk,  natives 
of  New  Jersey,  as  was  also  the  paternal  grand- 
father, who  bore  the  name  of  Isaac  Newkirk.  The 
father  of  our  subject  passed  his  entire  life  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1888.  Af- 
ter receiving  excellent  preliminary  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county,  Henry  E.  New- 
kirk became  a  student  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  took 
a  partial  course.  In  1881  he  started  for  the  north- 
west, his  first  location  being  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Meagher  county,  Mont.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  became  identified  with  the  ranching  indus- 
try, and  there  continued  to  reside  for  a  decade ; 
from  thence  he  came  to  what  is  now  Carbon  county, 
the  district  then  being  a  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian 
reservation.  He  came  here  in  1891,  bringing  a  band 
of  sheep  which  he  had  previously  pastured  in  the 
valley  of  the  Smith  river,  for  several  years  the 
scene  of  his  operations.  Upon  arrival  in  the  new 
location  he  settled  upon  a  squatter's  claim,  and 
when  this  portion  of  the  reservation  was  thrown 
open  to  settlement  he  made  permanent  location  on 


Red  Lodge  creek,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Red  Lodge.  Here  he  has  a  fine  ranch  property  com- 
prising 480  acres,  his  attention  being  principally 
given  to  raising  high-grade  sheep  with  gratifying 
success,  his  average  band  aggregating  about  5,000 
head.  Mr.  Newkirk  is  progressive  and  energetic 
in  his  policy,  and  has  made  the  best  of  improve- 
ments upon  his  ranch,  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
this  section.  A  portion  of  the  ranch  is  under  ade- 
quate irrigation  and  yields  excellent  crops  of  al- 
falfa and  hay.  Mr.  Newkirk  also  raises  cattle  upon 
a  somewhat  minor  scale.  In  sheep  he  principally 
raises  Spanish  Merino  and  Cotswold  types,  which 
render  him  the  best  returns  for  his  enterprise  in 
this  line.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  his  actions  are 
characterized  by  inflexible  integrity,  and  he  thus 
commands  the  respect  and  high  regard  of  the  com- 
munity, being  recognized  as  one  of  Carbon  county's 
representative  citizens.  Upon  the  organization  of 
Carbon  county  Mr.  Newkirk  was  chosen  the  first 
clerk  of  the  court,  retaining  the  position  for  two 
years  and  rendering  efficient  service.  In  political 
proclivities  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  has  shown  strong  interest  in  all  matters  that 
will  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  county 
and  state,  being  public-spirited  to  a  marked  degree. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
ancient  craft  degree,  being  a  master  Mason. 


PATRICK  NIHILL.— This  extensive  stock- 
man has  been  a  resident  of  Montana  since 
1892.  He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  February  i,  1864,  a  son  of  Edward  and 
Margaret  Nihill,  also  natives  of  the  Dominion, 
where  the  father  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  a 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  both  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  They  are  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  of  whom  Patrick  was  the  first  born. 

His  educational  advantages  were  very  limited, 
for  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  he  was  obliged 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  family,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  he  was  long  past  his  majority. 
He  then  went  into  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  engaged  in  building  railroads.  In 
1892  he  came  to  Montana,  and,  locating  in  the 
Philbrook  neighborhood,  engaged  in  ranch  work 
at  a  compensation  of  $35  per  month,  first  in  the 
employ  of  N.  A.  Lewis  and  later  with  C.  M.  Godell. 
After  following  this  occupation  two  years  he  de- 
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voted  one  year  to  stage  driving,  and  after  that 
was  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  hotel  business, 
six  months  at  Philbrook,  one  year  at  Utica,  and 
two  years  at  Stanford.  In  1898  Mr.  Nihill  pur- 
chased 1,000  acres  of  his  present  ranch,  to  which 
he  has  since  added  500  more.  His  principal  crops 
are  grain  and  hay,  which  he  raises  in  large  quan- 
tities and  of  fine  quality.  He  is  also  extensively 
engaged  in  sheepraising. 

In  politics  Mr.  Nihill  is  an  earnest  Republican, 
and  fraternall}'  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  was 
married  March  6,  1895,  to  Miss  Anna  Nicholson, 
a  native  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Jane  (Armstrong)  Nicholson,  also  EngHsh  by  na- 
tivity, who  came  to  America  in  1893  and  located 
at  Philbrook,  where  they  at  first  rented  a  ranch 
on  Bufifalo  creek  and  took  sheep  on  shares.  Later 
they  removed  to  their  present  ranch,  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  acquired  by  purchase,  and  to  which  he 
has  added  until  he  has  700  acres.  His  principal 
industry  also  is  raising  sheep. 

Mr.  Nihill  was  reared  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  church,  while  his  wife's  parents  were 
Presbyterians.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children,  John,  Albert  and  Archibald.  Mr.  Nihill 
is  an  energetic  follower  of  his  business,  looks  after 
its  details  personally,  and  has  won  success.  He 
is  classed  among  the  large  taxpayers  of  Fergus 
countv. 


ROBERT  WORTHINGTON  NOBLE,  presi- 
dent of  the  Noble  &  Wyeth  Improvement 
Company,  of  Whitehall,  Jefferson  county,  is  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  that  village.  He  was 
born  at  Edgewood,  Iowa,  on  November  11,  1850, 
the  son  of  D.  B.  and  Minerva  (Peet)  Noble.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county, 
X.  Y.,  and  the  mother  of  Farmersville  in  Cat- 
taraugus county.  From  New  York  they  removed 
to  Iowa,  where  they  were  married  and  settled  down 
to  a  life  of  pioneer  farming.  In  i860  he  came  to 
Pike's  Peak,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining.  In 
1865  he  removed  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and 
there  developed  the  Noble  mine  in  1868,  continuing 
to  work  upon  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  19,  1899,  leaving  two  sons  and  four 
daughters  as  his  survivors. 

The  early  days  of  R.  W.  Noble  were  passed  in 
Iowa,  where  he  received  the  education  of  the 
public  schools  which  he  supplemented  by  a  course 
at  the  Iowa  College,  an  excellent  institution  located 


at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  His  mother  and  one  son  re- 
moved to  Montana  in  1870,  and  two  years  later  Mr. 
Noble  followed  them,  and  in  1873  he  was  joined  by 
two  of  the  sisters.  Two  other  sisters  who  were 
married  remained  in  Iowa.  On  his  arrival  Mr. 
Noble  became  a  partner  with  his  father  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Noble  mine,  then  quite  productive, 
and  continued  here  until  1889,  when,  in  company 
with  J.  H.  Wyeth,  of  St.  Louis,  he  bought  into  the 
Whitehall  Townsite  Company.  In  1887  Mr.  Noble 
bought  a  ranch  near  Twin  Bridges,  Madison 
county,  on  which  he  made  his  home.  Several 
other  ranches  were  purchased  by  the  partners  in 
addition  to  the  townsite  and  they  also  bought  a 
number  of  sheep  and  horses.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Noble  assumed  sole  charge  of  the 
Noble  mine  and  in  1898  he  organized  the  Noble  & 
Wyeth  Improvement  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president. 

On  July  1,  1880,  Mr.  Noble  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Minnie  Brooke,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Maj.  Brooke,  and 
born  on  April  i,  1860.  They  have  had  eight  chil- 
dren, Lloyd  Marvin,  who  died  June  2,  1901,  while 
attending  school  in  Helena,  having  graduated  five 
days  previously  from  the  business  department  of 
the  Montana  Wesleyan  University.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  unusual  promise  and  his  sudden  de- 
parture was  a  severe  blow  to  his  parents  and  man\' 
friends.  His  funeral  occurred  at  Whitehall  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  the  valley. 
The  other  children  are  Rachel  Grace,  Mallory, 
Frank  Worthington,  deceased;  Edward  Gant, 
Daniel  B.,  Mary  Viola  and  Elizabeth  Ruth. 

Fraterna^lly  Mr.  Noble  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Workmen  and  the  Maccabees.  Politically  he  is  a 
strong  Republican,  but  never  an  aspirant  for  office. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Nez  Perces  war  Mr. 
Noble  joined  a  company  with  Col.  Callaway  as  cap- 
tain, organized  at  Mrginia  City,  where  the  response 
to  the  governor's  call  had  been  prompt.  Samuel 
Word  and  S.  R.  Buford  endeavored  to  prevail  on 
the  Sheridan  company,  which  consisted  of  200  men, 
to  join  them,  but  on  the  first  call  only  six  came  out. 
R.  W.  Noble.  Henry  Fishback,  Sergeant  Hall. 
George  O'Dell,  Henry  Patrick  and  John  Alla- 
baugh.  They  went  to  a  point  on  Beaver  Head,  near 
the  present  city  of  Dillon,  to  gain  information  of  the 
movements  of  the  Indians.  They  discovered  that 
they  had  passed  by  Bannack  and  were  killing  the 
settlers  at  the  head  of  Horse  Prairie  creek,  four 
men  having  already  been  slain.     Mr.  Noble's  party 
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moved  up  to  Black  Tail  Deer  creek,  and  then  were 
joined  by  others  and  all  rode  to  William's  Junc- 
tion and  later  joined  Gen.  Howard,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  about  250  United  States  soldiers,  and 
whose  policy  in  organizing  this  expedition  Mr. 
Noble  heartily  endorsed.  The  expedition  went  to 
Eagle  Rock,  Idaho,  followed  by  the  trail  leading 
toward  Henry  lake,  and  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
August  19,  1877,  they  camped  at  Camas  meadows, 
but  saw  no  Indians.  About  an  hour  after  midnight 
the  Indians  made  a  dash  through  the  picket  lines 
and  surprised  the  camp.  Most  of  the  volunteers 
ran  across  the  creek,  only  thirteen  remaining,  but 
they  soon  rallied  and  began  firing  on  the  Indians, 
who  were  surprised  at  this  sudden  change  of  front 
and  quick  response,  and  fifed  recklessly  and  with- 
oiit  aim.  In  their  first  charge,  however,  the  In  lians 
had  killed  one  horse  and  stampeded  nineteen  others 
and  115  pack  mules.  Mr.  Noble  and  Thomas 
Ferrell  saw  three  other  fine  horses  following 
after  the  Indians  and  the  two  men  hastened 
to  recover  them,  a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
but  they  succeeded  in  saving  the  horses  and 
returning  in  safety.  Capt.  Norwood  and  his  men 
then  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They  were 
soon  overtaken,  but  the  superior  force  of  the 
Indians  surrounded  them  and  kept  them  in  danger 
until  they  were  relieved  by  Gen.  Howard.  Then 
the  savages  retreated  a  short  distance  and  made 
a  stand.  The  resulting  fight  lasted  four  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  with  the  loss  of  one  soldier  killed, 
three  mortally  and  four  badly  wounded.  Hov^' 
many  Indians  were  killed  is  not  known,  as  th-'y 
carried  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  Mr.  Noble 
was  among  the  volunteers  detailed  by  Gen.  Howard 
on  the  next  day  to  convey  the  wounded  to  Virginia 
City,  150  miles  distant.  He  provided  a  light  team 
and  wagon  to  carry  the  bedding  and  saddles  and 
teams  for  the  wounded,  while  those  of  the  escort 
who  had  lost  their  horses  went  on  foot.  On  the 
return  Mr.  Noble  stopped  at  his  home  in  Sheridan, 
having  been  gone  eleven  days.  The  work  of  the 
volunteers  had  been  successfully  accomplished  in 
driving  the  Indians  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
settled  portions  of  the  state. 


ROBERT  NEWMIRE,  after  an  eventful  life  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  country,  is  now  located 
on  a  highly  improved  sheep  ranch  near  Big  Tim- 
ber, Sweet  Grass  county,  and  surrounded  by  every 


evidence  of  prosperity.  He  is  a  German,  born  at 
Wurtemberg,  on  May  3,  1848.  His  parents  were 
George  and  Gertrude  (Snyder)  Newmire,  and  Rob- 
ert was  one  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  five 
daughters.  The  father  was  a  stonemason  and 
plasterer,  and  had  a  small  farm.  Mr.  Newmire 
learned  the  trade  of  stonemason  and  plasterer  in 
Germany,  and  in  1868,  before  he  was  twenty-one, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  where  an  uncle  resided.  For  five  years 
Mr.  Newmire  burned  Hme  at  and  near  Utica, 
and  then  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for  two 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Germania  Refining 
Works  Company,  going  thence  to  Denver,  Colo., 
and  soon  returning  to  Salt  Lake  and  taking  up  his 
former  employment.  A  year  later  he  moved  to 
San  Francisco,  worked  in  the  rolling  mills  and  in 
the  refining  works  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
made  a  short  stay  in  Los  Angeles.  Subsequently 
he  was  employed  in  the  smelter  at  Sierra  Guarda, 
then  went  to  the  Dead  valley,  purchased  real  estate 
and  engaged  in  building  vaults.  After  a  six- 
months  stay  the  camp  broke  up  and  he  removed 
to  Round  valley,  and  for  four  months  followed 
placer  mining. 

Having  passed  the  winter  in  California  Mr. 
Newmire  went  over  into  Rocklyn,  Nev.,  and  then 
to  the  Black  hills,  where  he  prospected  unsuc- 
cessfully. One  year  was  then  passed  at  Fort 
Custer  in  burning  lime,  venturing  then  on  a  pros- 
pecting trip  among  the  Big  Horn  mountains. 
Scouts,  however,  warned  his  party  of  their  im- 
minent danger  from  Indians,  and  they  rapidly 
made  their  way  back  to  Fort  Custer,  from  whence 
he  went  to  the  site  of  Billings,  locating  on  a  ranch 
at  Park  City,  remaining  five  years  and  meeting 
with  fairly  successful  results.  The  two  following 
years  were  spent  at  Clark's  Fork,  where  he  opened 
a  small  and  prosperous  store,  and  then  he  moved 
to  the  Stinking  Water  creek  and  for  three  years 
conducted  the  postoffice,  stage  station  and  a  store. 
Having  disposed  of  his  stock  he  secured  con- 
tracts for  building  irrigating  ditches  and  he  then 
procured  a  lucrative  contract  on  the  Rocky  Fork 
Railway.  Three  years  were  afterwards  passed  in 
mining  near  Boulder,  and  he  then  came  to  Big 
Timber  creek,  where  he  purchased  640  acres  of 
land  of  the  Big  Timber  Bank,  and  began  fatten- 
ing sheep  for  mutton,  carrying  5,000  through  the 
winter  and  feeding  600  tons  of  alfalfa.  Mr.  New- 
mire has  250  acres  of  his  land  under  irrigation 
and   it  produces  fine  crops.     In  the  past  he  has 
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done  considerable  sheep  feeding  on  contract,  and 
has  recently  completed  a  fine  two-story  brick  resi- 
dence, while  his  outbuildings,  sheds,  corrals,  etc., 
are  of  the  most  substantial  description.  As  show- 
ing the  honesty  of  Montana  pioneers  Mr.  New- 
mire  relates  that  while  he  was  merchandising  at 
Clark's  Fork  canyon,  he  would  sometimes  be  ab- 
sent for  two  weeks,  leaving  his  store  wide  open. 
The  patrons  would  take  what  they  wished  to  pur- 
chase and  leave  the  proper  money  or  skins 
for  payment,  or  charge  themselves  with  the  amount 
on  the  book  and  on  his  return  he  rarely  found 
anything  unnecessarily  disturbed. 


SIMON  PEPIN,  of  Havre,  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Montana,  well  known  throughout  the 
state  and  adjoining  territory  as  a  brave,  constant 
and  industrious  freighter,  a  successful  and  pro- 
gressive ranchman  and  stockraiser,  and  a  capable 
and  resourceful  financier  and  man  of  business. 
He  was  born  at  St.  Michel,  Canada,  December  20, 
1840,  of  French  parentage.  His  father,  Samuel 
Pepin,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place,  as  was 
also  his  mother,  Mary  (Peprino)  Pepin.  They 
were  well-to-do  but  unassuming  farmers,  and 
lived  a  quiet,  respectable  life  among  their  neigh- 
bors, by  whom  they  were  much  esteemed.  His 
mother,  however,  died  when  he  was  four  years 
old ;  and  when  he  was  sixteen,  after  securing  a  lim- 
ited education  in  his  native  town,  he  left  home  and 
went  to  Saco,  Me.,  and  there  worked  in  a  brick- 
yard from  1856  to  1863.  In  the  spring  of  the  lat- 
ter year  he  came  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  over- 
land from  Omaha  in  charge  of  a  team  of  cattle, 
traveling  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  Virginia  City, 
where  he  arrived  in  November.  The  next  spring  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  famous  Diamond  R 
Freighting  Company,  and  remained  in  its  service 
until  it  went  out  of  business  in  1890.  But  in  the 
meantime,  beginning  in  1875,  i"  ^  small  way,  he 
engaged  in  raising  cattle  as  a  side  line,  gradually 
enlarging  his  operations  and  building  up  an  in- 
creasing trade  until  for  some  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  extensive  producers  in  that  line 
in  the  state.  His  freighting  experience  was  full 
of  incident  and  adventure.  It  was  never  free  from 
the  element  of  danger,  which  adds  spice  to  any 
occupation,  and  to  a  man  of  heroic  temperament 
gives  it  great  zest  and  attractiveness.  For  fifteen 
years  his  trips  were  made  to  the  various  towns  and 


trading  posts  in  the  vast  field  covered  by  the 
operations  of  the  Diamond  R  Company  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Fort  Benton,  and  during  that  time  the  life 
of  the  freighter  was  a  daily  round  of  hardship  and 
hazard.  From  1879  to  i8go  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  company's  transportation  contract  with  the 
government  at  Fort  Assinniboine.  This  placed 
on  his  shoulders  a  weighty  responsibility,  but  he 
discharged  his  duties  in  connection  with  it  in  a 
way  that  gave  satisfaction  to  his  employers  and  to 
all  with  whom  they  dealt.  Since  1882  his  stock 
operations  have  been  in  Choteau  and  Teton  coun- 
ties, where  he  has  large  tracts  of  land,  the  home 
ranch  being  located  two  miles  from  Havre,  on  the 
north  side  of  Milk  river,  and  a  model  farm  in  all 
respects.  Mr.  Pepin  located  here  before  there 
was  a  town  of  Havre,  or  at  least  before  it  was 
anything  more  than  a  little  country  hamlet  con- 
sisting of  a  few  cabins.  He  has  seen  every  stage 
of  its  growth  to  its  present  proportions,  and  can 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  much  of  its 
development  and  prosperity  is  attributable  to  his 
own  enterprise  and  foresight  in  establishing  and 
pushing  forward  large  business  undertakings.  He 
is  senior  partner  in  the  Broadwater-Pepin  Mer- 
cantile Company,  of  Havre  and  Browning;  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Havre, 
and  owner  of  the  Havre  Hotel,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  state,  which  he  built  in  1900.  He  also  has 
large  interests  in  other  property  and  business 
throughout  the  city  and  country.  He  is  a  single 
man,  and  takes  no  interest  in  politics  in  a  party 
sense,  but  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for 
whatever  militates  in  favor  of  the  welfare  of  his 
section. 


PETER  NORMANDIEN.— One  of  the  pioneers 
of  Montana  who  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  has  so  long  made  his  home,  Peter 
Normandien  is  a  prominent  and  successful  farmer 
and  stockgrower  of  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  his  fine 
ranch  property  being  located  five  miles  south  of 
Deer  Lodge,  which  is  his  postofiice  address.  Mr. 
Normandien  comes  of  old  French  lineage,  and  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  July  12,  1843,  the  son 
of  Frank  and  Mary  (King)  Normandien,  who  were 
both  natives  of  beautiful  old  Montreal.  In  1849. 
at  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  in  California, 
Frank  Normandien  journeyed  to  that  state,  where 
he  was  successfully  identified  with  gold  mining 
for   seventeen   years,   though   during  the  last  year 
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of  his  residence  there  he  lost  about  $25,000  in 
speculation.  In  1863  he  came  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cated on  Warm  Spring  creek,  then  in  Deer  Lodge 
county,  where  he  took  up  land  and  remained  one 
summer,  then  disposed  of  his  interests  and  returned 
to  JNIontreal  for  his  family,  with  whom  he  soon  re- 
turned to  INIontana  and  located  on  Dempsey  creek, 
in  what  is  now  Powell  county.  Here  he  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockraising  for  a  number  of  years, 
after  which  he  retired  from  active  business  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Deer  Lodge  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1896,  when  he  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
Inisiness  ability  and  indubitable  honor,  and  held  in 
high  esteem.  His  widow  survives  him  and  now 
makes  her  home  at  Butte  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Perron. 

Peter  Xormandien  passed  his  youth  in  his  native 
city,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  his  father  in 
California  and  the  somewhat  straitened  circum- 
stances of  the  family,  his  educational  privileges 
were  very  limited,  as  it  early  became  necessary  for 
him  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  At  the 
age  of  eight  }-ears  he  was  employed  in  a  Massachu- 
setts factory,  and  when  only  eleven  he  set  forth 
for  the  long  journey  to  jNIontana,  becoming  one  of 
its  youthful  pioneers  and  making  the  trip  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility.  He  took  one  of  the 
Missouri  river  steamboats  at  St.  Louis  and  came 
up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  Fort 
r.enton.  and  then  drove  a  bull  team  through  to  Deer 
Lodge,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1864,  without  a 
cent  and  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own  resources. 
His  fortitude  and  self-reliance  stood  him  well  in 
hand  then,  as  in  after  years,  and  none  can  begrudge 
a  success  won  against  so  great  odds.  ]\Ir.  Nor- 
mandien  soon  secured  work  on  a  ranch,  until  the 
following  spring,  when  he  found  employment  in 
a  mine  on  the  Cottonwood  river,  receiving 
$6.00  per  day  for  his  services,  this  being  the  first 
appreciable  wages  he  had  ever  received.  He  was 
a  mere  boy  at  the  time,  but  before  the  summer  had 
passed  he  was  receiving  $12  per  day.  His 
success  did  not  "turn  his  head,"  for  he  saved  his 
earnings,  the  vicissitudes  through  which  he  had 
passed  and  the  responsibilities  he  had  so  early  as- 
sumed, making  him  fully  appreciative  of  the  value 
of  money.  He  was  identified  with  mining  for  four 
years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  up  a 
claim  of  160  acres  of  land  in  what  was  then  Deer 
Lodge  county,  five  miles  south  of  Deer  Lodge  vil- 
lage.     .\ftcr   the    surveys   were   made    he   took    up 


desert  and  pre-emption  claims  adjoining  his  original 
homestead,  and,  after  the  building  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  traverses  his  original  place, 
he  purchased  railroad  lands,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  has  a  finely  improved  ranch  of  740  acres,  most 
of  which  is  rich  bottom  land,  not  dependent  upon 
irrigation. 

Here  Mr.  Normandien  has  made  his  home  from 
his  early  youth,  and  the  appearance  of  his  estate 
today,  with  its  wide-stretching  range  of  pasture, 
its  modern  improvements,  its  herds  of  excellent 
cattle  and  its  air  of  prosperity,  indicates  what  mav 
be  accomplished  by  a  boy  who  will  work  to  definite 
ends  and  who  appreciates  the  value  of  consecutive 
industry.  Mr.  Normandien  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  has  a  herd  of 
about  300  head,  while  he  also  secures  excellent  crops 
from  the  cultivated  portions  of  his  ranch.  From 
the  beginning  he  has  had  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  community,  and  is  today  recognized 
as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  Deer  Lodge 
valley.  Mr.  Normandien  also  owns  a  residence  in 
the  city  of  Deer  Lodge,  which  is  the  winter  home  of 
the  family,  that  the  children  may  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  facilities  afforded  in  the  excel- 
lent public  schools.  In  politics  Mr.  Normandien 
gives  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  while 
he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  county 
and  state,  he  has  had  no  desire  for  office.  On  De- 
cember 18,  1880,  in  his  native  city  of  ^Montreal,  j\lr. 
Normandien  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Marie 
Beaurais,  who  was  born  in  the  same  city,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Casimir  and  Esther  (Perron)  Beaurais, 
both  of  French  lineage.  Her  father  was  for  many 
years  a  successful  grocer  in  Montreal,  where  he 
now  lives  retired,  his  wife  having  passed  away  in 
1894.  In  Mr.  and  J\lrs.  Normandien's  family  are 
eight  children :  Laura  M.,  Clara  G..  Oscar  P.. 
Pacific  A.,  Albert  A..  Bertha  A.,  Zelia  A.  and 
Marguerite  H. 


ALEXANDER  NORRIS,  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers of  IMadison  county,  and  practically  the 
founder  of  the  town  that  bears  his  name,  has  seen 
the  growth  of  Montana  from  a  wilderness  and  has 
contributed  his  share  of  the  energy  that  has  made 
the  change.  He  was  born  in  the  good  old  Quaker 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa..  October  10,  1840,  a  son 
of  Samuel  Norris,  who  emigrated  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  as  a  young  married  man.  and  after  liv- 
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ing  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia  removed  in  1850  to 
Wisconsin  and  engaged  in  farming  until  1864.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  Iowa,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  died 
before  he  left  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Norris  passed  his 
school  days  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  1864,  when  Mon- 
tana was  an  almost  unknown  region,  he  came  into 
its  territories,  driving  an  ox  team  across  the  plains 
for  W.  A.  Fredericks,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  He  experienced  no 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  arrived  at  Alder 
gulch  by  way  of  Lander's  cutoff  on  September  25, 
1864.  After  working  there  two  or  three  weeks  he 
went  to  Bozeman,  and  secured  employment  at  the 
sawmill  for  which  he  had  helped  to  haul  the  machin- 
ery across  the  plains.  In  February,  1865,  he  made  a 
trip  to  Emigrant  gulch,  but  soon  returned  to  Boze- 
man, and  afterward  walked  to  Alder  guicii  \vhere 
he  passed  the  summer  mining.  In  the  fall  he 
removed  to  Sterling,  and  went  to  work  for  the  Clark 
&  Upson  Mining  ^  Company.  Later  he  took  up 
property  near  that  place  and  engaged  in  ranching 
and  stockraising.  At  different  times  he  has  located 
mines  of  value,  among  them  being  the  Revenue. 
^^'hen  the  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which 
touches  at  Norris,  was  run  up  to  that  point,  the 
terminus  was  on  Mr.  Norris's  place,  and  in  his 
honor  the  town  was  named  Norris.  Here  he  has  a 
ranch  of  some  1,200  acres,  on  which  he  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  raising  assorted  breeds  of  stock, 
with  fine  crops  of  hay  and  grain,  and  is  a  pleasant 
resort  for  his  many  friends.  Throughout  the  com- 
munity Mr.  Norris  is  highly  esteemed  and  well 
spoken  of.  His  extensive  fund  of  reminiscences 
and  his  genial  manner  make  him  an  entertaining- 
companion,  and  his  liberal  public  spirit  gives  him  an 
interest  in  whatever  seems  good  for  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  has  another  ranch  at  Gebo,  near  Bridger, 
and  on  the  two  he  usually  has  several  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  He  lives  a  quiet,  peaceful  life,  doing 
his  part  for  the  welfare  of  his  kind,  and  giving  a 
good  example  to  all  who  happen  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Republican  although  not  seeking  political 
honors  in  any  way. 


THOMAS  NORTHY.— Among  the  sturdy  sons 
of  the  Norseland  who  have  become  identified 
with  the  industrial  life  of  Montana  and  attained 
success  is  Mr.  Northy,  a  representative  farmer  and 


stockgrower  of  Carbon  county  and  one  of  the  hon- 
ored citizens  of  his  community, 

Mr.  Northy  was  born  in  Vermland,  Sweden, 
January  29,  1865,  a  son  of  Andrew  P.  and  Chris- 
tina (Johnson)  Northy,  natives  of  Vermland, 
Sweden.  The  mother  passed  away  in  1878  and  the 
father  in  1879,  having  devoted  his  life  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Thomas  remained  in  his  native 
land  until  he  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  hav- 
ing received  such  educational  advantages  as  were 
afforded  by  the  local  schools,  and  then  severed  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native  land  to  seek  his 
fortunes  in  America.  He  remained  about  two 
years  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  mines,  coming  then  to  Montana, 
where  he  found  employment  in  April,  1863,  with  the 
construction  force  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
between  Bozeman  and  Helena.  The  severity  of  the 
work  impaired  his  health  and  he  sought  other  em- 
ployment. He  finally  located  at  Chestnut,  Gallatin 
county,  and  assisted  in  opening  up  the  coal  mines 
in  that  vicinity,  being  thus  engaged  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months.  He  then  went  to  Timberline 
and  engaged  in  opening  the  coal  mines  there,  re- 
maining one  year,  going  thence  to  Virginia  City, 
and  successfully  engaged  in  placer  and  quartz  min- 
ing for  three  years.  Returning  to  Timberline  his 
marriage  was  solemnized  and  with  his  wife  re- 
moved to  Elkhorn,  Jefferson  county,  where  he  was 
identified  with  mining  enterprises  for  two  and  a 
half  years ;  thence  to  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  county, 
and  engaged  in  general  merchandise,  with  a  branch 
store  at  Cokedale,  Park  county.  He  successfully 
continued  operations  in  this  line  for  three  years, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  mercantile  interests  and 
engaged  in  the  sheep  industry,  locating  on  Dry 
creek,  at  a  point  eight  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Red  Lodge.  This  he  continued  for  five  years,  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
general  agriculture,  in  which  he  has  been  very 
successful.  He  now  has  a  fine  ranch  of  160  acres, 
all  under  effective  irrigation,  his  principal  crops 
being  clover  and  alfalfa,  and  securing  large  yields. 
He  also  here  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the 
raising  of  grain.  In  the  raising  of  cattle  he  gives 
preference  to  the  Durham  and  Hereford  types,  and 
has  a  fine  line  of  stock  of  each  of  these  strains, 
usually  feeding  about  150  head.  He  is  essentially 
progressive  in  his  methods  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  enterprising  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
this  section.  He  has  made  excellent  improvements 
on  his  ranch,  and  has  one  of  the  attractive  homes 
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of  this  section.  In  politics  Mr.  Northy  gives  his 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party;  fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  retaining  membership  in  Mountain  Home 
Lodge  No.  31,  at  Elkhorn.  He  commands  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  and  is 
public-spirited  in  his  attitude,  taking  a  particularly 
deep  interest  in  educational  affairs.  Upon  the  for- 
mation of  what  is  known  as  the  Northy  school  dis- 
trict he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees,  and  still  holds  the  position. 

At  Timberline,  Gallatin  county,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1888,  Mr.  Northey  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Janet  Watson,  wfao  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  daughter  of  Matthew  Watson,  of  Scotch  lin- 
eage and  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Timberline  at  the  time  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  but  is  now  deceased,  having  died  in  Red 
Lodge,  Mont.,  May  30,  1897.  His  widow  is  still 
living  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  making  her 
home  in  Red  Lodge,  Mont.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Northy 
have  four  children,  namely :  Emma  C,  Matthew  A., 
Anna  IM.  and  Wilhelmina. 


MORGAN  J.  NULLINER,  although  a  young 
man,  has  achieved  considerable  prominence  in 
Cascade  county  as  an  extensive  and  enterprising 
cattleraiser.  He  was  born  in  Tipton  county.  Ind., 
October  22,  1872,  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Mary 
E.  Nulliner,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  reared 
in  Indiana.  Like  his  energetic  son,  the  father  was 
a  successful  stockgrower,  though  in  the  Hoosier 
state.  Both  of  the  parents  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  During  his  life  he  at  all  times 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  Democratic  politics 
and  was  an  influential  worker  within  the  party  lines. 
The  mother  died  in  1879  and  the  father  in  1900. 
Five  children  survive  them :  Morgan  J.,  Lewis, 
Harvey.  Julia  and  Mary.  Morgan  J.  Nulliner  was 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
having  been  required  at  the  age  of  eight  years  to 
assist  his  parents  on  the  farm,  and  he  remained 
with  them  until  he  attained  his  majority.  It  was 
then  that  he  commenced  the  practical  business  of 
life  for  himself,  removing  west  and  settling  in 
Beach  county,  Mo.  For  one  year  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  teamster,  and  he  then  went  to  Kan- 
sas, but  remained  there  only  three  months,  coming 
to  Montana  on  April  15,  1890,  and  locating  on  his 
present    ranch    near    Geyser,    twenty    miles    south- 


east of  Belt.  The  property  comprised,  originally, 
a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  but  to  thi's  Mr. 
Nulliner  has  added  from  time  to  time  until  he  now 
has  an  extensive  range  of  2,000  acres,  including 
leased  lands.  His  attention  is  devoted  entirely  to 
cattle  growing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  politically  is  a  Democrat. 


ORVILLE  B.  O'BANNON.— One  of  the  pio- 
neer members  of  the  Montana  bar  and  one  who 
has  been  conspicuous  in  Montana  events  since  the 
early  territorial  epoch,  is  Judge  O'Bannon,  the 
nestor  of  the  bar  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  who  has 
held  positions  of  marked  trust  and  responsibility, 
not  only  in  a  professional  way  but  also  in  the  gov- 
ernmental service.  His  experiences  in  the  west 
have  been  wide  and  varied,  and  a  review  of  his 
career  must  assuredly  be  given  place  in  this  work, 
though  its  essential  limitations  are  such  that  ade- 
quate justice  can  not  be  done  to  one  who  has  led 
so  busy  and  useful  a  life.  Orville  Browning 
O'Bannon  was  born  on  November  23,  1833,  at  Fal- 
mouth, Pendleton  county,  Ky.,  the  son  of  Elijah 
and  Talitha  Ann  (Browning)  O'Bannon,  natives 
of  Harrison  and  Mason  counties,  Ky.  The  original 
American  ancestors  in  the  agnatic  line  came  from 
County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  early  colonial  days, 
and  the  O'Bannons  are  one  of  the  oldest  Irish  fam- 
ilies in  America.  The  maternal  ancestory  of  Judge 
O'Bannon  traces  back  to  stanch  English  and  Welsh 
stock,  the  grandparents  on  either  side  having  been 
born  in  Virginia,  whence  they  accompanied  their 
respective  parents  to  Kentucky  as  pioneers.  Elijah 
O'Bannon  .was  the  first  sheriff  elected  in  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  where  he  died  in  185 1,  having  been 
a  farmer  and  trader  by  occupation.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  about  thirteen  years.  They  became  the 
parents  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  only 
surviving  son,  Orville  B.,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  a  sister  and  a  brother  having  died  in  child- 
hood, while  of  the  others  two  yet  survive. 

Orville  B.  O'Bannon  was  seven  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  parents'  removal  to  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  in  which  county  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  passed 
with  his  uncle  at  Ouincy,  111.  He  attended  private 
schools  and  an  academy  in  Lexington,  and  com- 
pleted a  literary  course  in  the  Transylvania  L^ni- 
versity,  the  famous  old  educational  institution  of 
that  quaint  and  beautiful  little  city.    Mr.  O'Bannon 
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put  his  scholastic  requirements  to  a  practical  test 
by  eii|;aging  in  pedagogic  work  for  about  a  year 
after  the  completion  of  his  literary  course,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  he  had  determined  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession.  He  accordingly 
matriculated  in  the  law  department  of  his  alma 
mater,  the  Transylvania  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  on  February  29,  1856.  At  that  time  the 
law  and  medical  departments  of  that  institution 
unmistakably  held  higher  prestige  than  those  of 
any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  western 
states,  while  the  precedence  of  the  university  at 
the  present  day  is  not  of  secondary  order.  Within 
the  month  succeeding  his  graduation  Mr.  O'Bannon 
went  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  active 
legal  practice  until  June,  1858.  when  he  removed 
to  Burlington,  and  continued  his  professional  labors 
there  until  1861.  when,  in  April,  he  started  with  an 
ox  train  on  the  long  and  then  perilous  overland 
trip  to  California.  Reaching  the  territory  of  Nevada 
in  August,  he  left  the  train  and  stopped  at  the 
Humboldt  mines,  in  what  is  now  the  county  of 
that  name,  and  there  engaged  in  prospecting  and 
mining  for  about  four  years. 

In  April,  1866,  he  joined  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  was  engaged  in  exploration 
work  in  the  engineering  department.  He  had  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  the  language  of  the  Sho- 
shone Indians,  and  proved  an  exceptionally  valu- 
able member  of  the  expedition  party,  whose  work 
was  principally  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  Finally  Air. 
O'Bannon  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  in  engineering  work 
at  Point  Labos,  Cal.,  until  May,  1867,  when  the 
land  office  was  established  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
he  received  the  appointment  of  register,  coming  to 
the  present  capital  of  the  state  as  the  first  incum- 
bent of  this  important  office  on  June  8,  1867.  He 
continued  in  the  office  of  register  until  July,  1869, 
when  he  received  an  appointment  as  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  the  Second  judicial  district  of  the 
territory  of  Montana,  which  comprised  Deer  Lodge, 
Missoula  and  Beaverhead  counties.  He  retained 
this  office  until  May,  1879,  practically  a  full  dec- 
ade, and  then  resigned  it  to  resume  legal  practice 
in  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  has  ever  since  continued, 
giving  particular  attention  to  land  cases,  in  which 
branch  of  legal  work  his  long  connection  with  land 
matters  make  him  a  potent  factor,  while  his  judg- 
ment therein  is  essentially  authoritative. 

From  the  first  he  has  retained  a  representative 


clientage,  and  as  a  counsel  and  an  attorney  no 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  county  has  gained  more 
distinguished  prestige.  He  has  ever  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  public  affairs  and  has  been  a  zeal- 
ous worker  in  the  Republican  party.  In  1875  he 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  pro- 
bate judge  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  which  then  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Deer 
Lodge,  Powell,  Silver  Bow,  Granite  counties  and 
most  of  Teton  county  and  portions  of  Flathead  and 
Lewis  and  Clarke  counties.  He  was  elected  to  this 
office  by  a  majority  of  eighty-eight  votes,  being 
the  only  Republican  elected  at  that  time.  He  held 
the  office  for  a  term  of  thr§e  years,  within  which 
time  he  entered  townsites  and  executed  deeds  for 
the  city  of  Butte  and  the  town  of  Philipsburg,  the 
former  being  now  the  metropolis  of  the  state.  For 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  Judge  O'Bannon  held 
the  office  of  United  States  commissioner,  resign- 
ing in  1897.  On  August  7,  1883,  Judge  O'Bannon 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fannie  C.  Irvine, 
born  in  Buchanan  county.  Mo.,  the  daughter  of 
William  L.  Irvine,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who 
eventually  became  a  resident  of  Deer  Lodge,  where 
his  death  occurred.  To  Judge  and  Mrs.  O'Bannon 
six  children  were  born,  of  whom  four  are  now  liv- 
ing, Ida  B.,  wife  of  Morton  S.  Railey,  of  Kentucky, 
Anna  P.,  Marv  B.  and  Eliza  P. 


FATHER  FRANCIS  O'FARRELL,  now  of 
Townsend,  Mont.,  was  born  in  Woodford, 
County  Galway,  Ireland,  in  May,  1869.  He  is  a 
son  of  Francis  O'Farrell,  a  farmer,  whose  fore- 
fathers had  lived  in  that  famous  county  for  many 
generations.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
Woodford,  where  he  demonstrated  such  a  capacity 
for  acquiring  knowledge  that  he  was  given  a  classi- 
cal course  in  St.  Mary's  College,  conducted  by  the 
Mariot  Fathers,  at  Dundalk.  (The  Mariot  Fathers 
also  conduct  a  college  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.) 
In  1893  young  Francis  decided  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood and  in  preparation  therefor  entered  St.  Pat- 
rick's College  at  Carlow,  where  he  remained  five 
years  and  finished  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies.  Father  O'Farrell  then  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  president  of  Notre  Dame  to  go  to 
Montreal  as  professor  of  English  in  that  eminent 
university.  He  accepted  and  there  passed  two  years 
of  useful  service  as  a  successful  teacher,  not  only 
of   the   English    language    but    of   mathematics    as 
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well.  Following  this  he  was  ordained  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Montana  August  12,  1899,  by  Archbishop 
Bruchesi,  of  Montreal.  Then,  after  a  month's  va- 
cation, in  which  he  visited  friends  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Father  O'Farrell  arrived  in  Montana,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  at  the  cathedral  by  Bishop 
Brondell,  having  a  general  supervision  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Catholic  church  in  Jefferson,  Broad- 
water and  Meagher  counties.  The  faithful  zeal  and 
indefatigable  industry  which  he  manifested  in  that 
service  caused  his  appointment  on  August  i,  1900 
to  care  for  the  societies  and  missions  of  Broad- 
water county,  being  the  first  priest  appointed  to  that 
district. 


TOHN  H.  OWINGS,  M.  D.— Devoted  to  the 
J  noble  and  humane  work  which  his  profession 
implies.  Dr.  Owings  has  proved  a  faithful  exemplar 
of  the  healing  art,  and  has  not  only  earned  the 
due  reward  of  his  efforts  in  a  temporal  way,  but 
has  proven  himself  worthy  to  exercise  the  im- 
portant functions  of  his  calling  through  his  ability, 
his  abiding  sympathy  and  his  earnest  zeal  in  behalf 
of  his  fellowmen.  His  understanding  of  the  science 
of  medicine  is  broad  and  comprehensive  and  the 
profession  and  public  accord  him  an  honored  place 
among  the  medical  practitioners  of  Montana,  while 
he  is  also  known  as  one  of  the  representative 
citizens  and  business  men  of  the  city  of  Deer 
Lodge,  where  he  has  been  an  established  physician 
and  surgeon  for  two  decades.  John  Hood  Owings 
was  born  in  Howard  county,  Md.,  on  October  19, 
1 841,  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Amanda  C.  (Boyle) 
Owings,  who  were  natives  of  that  state  and  repre- 
sentatives of  prominent  old  families.  John  H. 
Owings,  Sr.,  was  a  physician  of  fine  ability  and  was 
in  active  practice  in  Howard  county  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  was  a  stepson  of  Dr.  Samuel  K. 
Jennings,  president  of  Washington  Medical  School 
in  Baltimore  and  one  of  the  eminent  medical  men 
of  that  state:  and  he  also  had  a  brother  who  was 
a  physician.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Owings  of  this  review  was  a  privateer  in  the  war 
of  181 2  and  attained  no  little  distinction  for  his 
shrewdness,  skill  and  daring  in  this  service. 

Dr.  John  H.  Owings,  of  Deer  Lodge,  was  reared 
in  his  native  county,  receiving  an  academic  edu- 
cation and  thereafter  turning  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  under  the  dis- 
criminating and  efficient  direction  of  his  father  and 
older   brother,   giving  inception   to   this  work  of 


technical  training  in  1859.  Later  he  matriculated 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  LTniversity  of 
Maryland,  this  being  the  fourth  oldest  medical 
school  in  the  United  States,  and  he  was  there  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  following  years  he  took  a  post-graduate  course 
of  lectures  in  the  same  institution  and  then  was 
for  about  two  years  associated  in  practice  with  his 
father  and  brother,  his  original  preceptors,  in  the 
meantime  keeping  up  his  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. In  the  crucial  period  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  war,  and  after  the  conflict  had  been  in- 
stituted. Dr.  Owings  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
south,  and  it  was  only  through  the  influence  of 
his  parents  that  he  relinquished  engaging  in  the 
Confederate  service.  He  was  present  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  witnessed  the  capture  of  John  Brown. 
He  continued  in  medical  practice  in  Maryland  and 
western  Pennsylvania  until  1873,  when  he  removed 
to  Colorado,  where  he  remained  about  three  and 
one-half  years,  after  which  he  went  to  the  Black 
Hills,  where  he  was  in  practice  until  1881,  when 
he  came  to  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  has  since  re- 
tained a  representative  support,  controlling  a  large 
business  in  his  profession,  his  skill  and  discrimina- 
tion being  not  less  popularly  appreciated  than  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  sympathy.  In  1885  the 
Doctor  became  identified  with  the  drug  business 
in  Deer  Lodge,  conducting  a  well  equipped  estab- 
lishment for  one  year  under  the  firm  name  of  J. 
H.  Eastman  &  Co.  Mr.  Eastman  then  retiring. 
Dr.  Owings  has  since  individually  conducted  the 
enterprise.  He  is  essentially  a  student,  and  keeps 
fully  abreast  of  the  advances  made  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  while  he  devotes  much  time  to  orig- 
inal research  and  investigation.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Surgeons  and  is 
ex-president  of  the  Montana  State  jMedical  Society. 
The  Doctor  has  been  for  the  past  seventeen  years 
local  surgeon  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  was  physician  to  the  United  States  penitentiary 
in  Deer  Lodge  from  1889  until  it  was  made  a  state 
institution,  and  was  thereafter  retained  in  the  same 
capacity  for  four  years.  He  has  been  attending 
physician  at  St.  Mary's  Academy  from  its  estab- 
lishment, was  county  physician  of  Deer  Lodge 
county  on  several  different  occasions,  and  is  now 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  Powell  county. 

Dr.  Owings  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
political  affairs  as  a  true  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
contributing  in  every  possible  way  to  the  advance- 
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ment  of  the  party  cause,  serving  as  delegate  to 
various  county  and  state  conventions,  but  never 
seeking  political  honors  or  emoluments.  In  all 
that  touches  the  advancement  and  material  pros- 
perity of  the  city  of  his  home  he  has  shown  a 
public-spirited  concern,  and  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  city  council, 
where  he  labored  earnestly  to  insure  a  wise  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  attairs.  Fraternally  he 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  being  at  the  present  time  grand  prelate 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state,  while  he  is  sur- 
geon of  the  First  Montana  Regiment  of  the  Uni- 
form Rank  of  the  order,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
identified  himself  with  this  fraternity  in  1866,  and 
has  had  an  abiding  interest  in  its  work.  Since  1883 
he  has  also  been  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  in  which  organization  he  has 
been  repeatedly  elected  medical  examiner.  Dr. 
Owings  has  been  twice  married.  On  March  13, 
1863,  he  wedded  Amanda  E.  Wickert,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  four  daughters,  Minna  G., 
Amanda  E.,  Stella  I.  and  Ida  R.,  all  of  whom  re- 
side in  the  east.  On  August  18,  1875,  the  Doctor 
consummated  a  second  marriage,  being  then  united 
to  Miss  Susan  M.  Butcher,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  she 
being  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  of  this  union  two 
daughters  have  been  born,  Vonnie  and  Marguerite. 
The  elder  daughter  has  shown  marked  talent  as 
an  artist  in  oils  and  water  colors  and  has  acquired 
reputation  throughout  the  state,  having  given  in- 
structions in  these  lines  of  art  various  state  in- 
stitutes. She  is  now  in  Chicago,  where  she  is  a 
student  in  the  Art  Institute. 


pHARLES  F.  OLGARDT,  who  with  his  father 
v^  conducts  a  profitable  stock  ranch  in  Cascade 
county,  first  came  to  Great  Falls  in  1889.  He  was 
born  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1872,  the  son  of  Henry  J.  and  Margaret 
(Lange)  Olgardt.  The  mother  was  born  in  Bre- 
men, Germany,  which  city  she  left  in  1859,  coming 
to  Staten  Island  where  she  remained  until  1867, 
when  she  made  her  home  at  Sun  river,  and  remained 
there  until  her  death  which  occurred  on  March  17, 
1887.  The  father,  Henry  J.  Olgardt,  first  left 
Germany  in  1855  as  a  small  boy,  and  came  to 
New  York.  He  returned  to  that  country  in  1862 
and  remained  there  until  1866,  following  the  trade 
of   a    carpenter.      In    1876   he   joined   the   Third 


United  States  Infantry  as  a  musician,  and  in  1882 
was  mustered  out  at  Fort  Shaw,  his  term  hav- 
ing expired.  He  took  up  a  homestead  claim  on 
Sun  river,  which  he  improved  and  on  it  raised 
cattle,  remaining  there  until  1889,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Great  Falls.  Here  he  engaged  in  car- 
penter work  until  1896.  In  1890  he  married  Miss 
Anna,  of  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Neill  and  Ellen  O'Kane,  who  had  come  from 
Ireland  at  an  early  day.  Her  father  was  a  stone- 
mason, and  died  at  Roseman,  Christian  county, 
111.,  in  1865.  Her  mother  died  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  in 
1896.  Charles  F.  Olgardt  took  up  a  homestead 
claim  in  Boston  coulee.  Cascade  county,  cultivated 
forty  acres  of  the  land,  and  utilized  the  rest  for 
pasturage  for  cattle  and  horses.  He  has  twenty- 
four  head  of  cattle  and  six  horses.  His  father  took 
up  a  desert  claim  of  200  acres,  all  of  which  is 
improved.  Charles  F.  Olgardt  is  the  only  living 
child,  his  sister  Minnie  being  dead.  He  considers 
that  he  has  been  very  prosperous  since  his  arrival 
in  Montana. 


HENRY  S.  PAGE.— Is  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man 
in  Ravalli  county  is  better  known  or  more 
highly  esteemed  than  Henry  S.  Page,  proprietor  of 
the  Hamilton  hotel,  which  he  conducts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gain  the  patronage  and  good  will  of  a 
discriminating  public,  being  well  deserving  of  the 
title  of  "mine  host."  He  purchased  the  first  lot  in 
the  townsite  of  the  thriving  little  city  of  Hamilton, 
and  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  section  and  the  material  prosper- 
ity of  his  home  town. 

Mr.  Page  is  a  native  of  Belmont,  Allegany 
county,  N.  Y.,  born  on  May  27,  1842,  the  eldest 
of  the  six  children  of  Lewis  and  Deborah  Page, 
both  of  them  natives  of  Vermont.  The  early  educa- 
tional advantages  of  Henry  S.  Page  were  afforded 
by  a  somewhat  irregular  attendance  in  the  excellent 
schools  of  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  since  he  there  pur- 
sued his  studies  during  the  winter  months  only, 
while  he  assisted  on  the  parental  farmstead  in  the 
summer.  He  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
came  the  Civil  war,  but  he  enlisted  in  1861  as  a 
private  of  Company  I,  Eighty-fifth  New  York  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  was  in  active  service  until 
May,  1863,  and  corporal  of  his  company  when  he 
was  captured  and  sent  to  the  notorious  prison  at 
Andersonville.    He  was  at  Charleston  at  the  time  of 
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its  bombardment,  and  he  was  in  service  for  four 
years,  including  the  time  he  was  in  prison.  He  was 
at  home  on  a  furlough  when  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  and  there  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

Mr.  Page  remained  in  New  York  until  1866 
when  he  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Madison 
county.  Wis.,  for  nearly  a  decade.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Worth  county,  Iowa,  and  continued  in 
agricultural  pursuits  two  years,  and  disposed  of  his 
Iowa  interests  and  came  westward  to  Fargo,  N.  D., 
where  he  was  employed  in  a  wholesale  machine  and 
implement  house,  being  in  the  warehouse  part  of 
the  time  and  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  road  as 
a  traveling  representative  of  the  firm.  He  had 
owned  a  farm  near  Oneida,  S.  D.,  for  some  time, 
and  finally  took  up  his  residence  there  and  engaged 
in  farming  for  two  years.  He  then  disposed  of  the 
property  and  came  to  Montana,  first  locating  near 
Corvallis,  Ravalli  county,  where  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  farming  for  about  three  years,  and  then 
came  to  Hamilton,  and,  as  before  stated,  bought 
the  first  lot  sold  in  the  town.  He  forthwith  began 
the  erection  of  the  Hamilton  hotel,  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, and  thereafter  conducted  it  most  successfully, 
in  connection  with  a  livery  and  blacksmithing  bus- 
iness, until  August,  1900,  when  all  three  of  his 
buildings  were  burned,  entailing  a  loss  of  more  than 
$30,000,  with  practically  no  insurance. 

The  ashes  of  his  burned  hotel  were  scarcely  cold 
ere  Mr.  Page  began  the  erection  of  his  present  at- 
tractive and  substantial  brick  hotel,  which  is  com- 
modious, secure  and  equipped  with  modern  im- 
provements. He  is  thus  able  to  give  the  best  of  ac- 
commodations to  his  guests  and  his  place  is  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  the  traveling  public.  The  cuisine  is 
exceptionally  attractive,  since  Mr.  Page  has  a  nice 
ranch,  located  only  two  miles  from  the  town,  and 
from  this  secures  the  greater  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies for  his  table,  thus  insuring  fresh  and  palat- 
able food.  In  politics  he  gives  an  active  support  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  On 
April  3,  1871,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Mr.  Page  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Adelphia  Squires,  a 
daughter  of  Ezra  and  Marretta  Squires,  pioneers 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  are  the  parents  of 
two  daughters,  Nellie,  wife  of  W.  O.  Fisk,  who  is 
clerk  in  the  Hamilton  hotel,  and  Maude,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Smith,  who  is  connected  with  the  hard- 
ware department  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company  in  Hamilton. 


ROBERT  A.  PAMENTER.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  merits  recognition  as  one  of  the  progres- 
sive young  men  of  Fergus  county,  where  he  has  re- 
sided for  the  past  decade.  Mr.  Pamenter  is  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of 
Stratford,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1873,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Eliza  Pa- 
menter, who  were  born  in  England,  whence  they 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  i860,  where  they  still  main- 
tain their  home.  In  his  earlier  years  Richard  Pa- 
menter was  a  baker,  and  by  his  earnings  at  this 
trade  he  paid  his  passage  to  America  on  a  sailing 
vessel,  which  occupied  three  months  in  the  trip. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Three  of  their  thirteen  chil- 
dren are  deceased,  the  others  being  George, 
Charles,  Lizzie,  Harriet,  Mary,  Annie,  Allen,  Sam- 
uel and  John.  One  child  died  in  infancy  and  the 
other  two  who  have  passed  away  are  Eliza  and 
Richard. 

Robert  A.  Pamenter  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  bakery  business, 
continuing  in  this  line  until  1890,  when  he  became 
a  fireman  in  the  biscuit  factory  at  Hamilton,  Can- 
ada, for  two  years.  Then  he  determined  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Montana.  He  was  ambitious  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  and  to  win  success  by  legitimate 
effort,  by  energy,  industry  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  decided  that  Montana  was  the  place  for  this.  He 
came  to  JVIontana  in  1892,  arriving  at  Belt  on  x\pril 
10,  and  then  walked  sixty-five  miles  to  Utica.  He 
found  himself  there  a  stranger  in  a  strange  com- 
munity, while  his  cash  capital  was  thirteen  cents. 
He  soon  found  work  on  the  ranch  of  J.  C.  Huntoon, 
receiving  $50  per  month  as  wages.  He  continued 
at  this  work  for  several  years.  He  was  industrious 
and  economical  and  saved  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase his  present  ranch  in  1898.  This  comprises 
155  acres  and  is  located  one  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  Utica.  He  paid  $1,300  for 
the  property,  and  here  he  has  since  been 
successfully  engaged  in  market  gardening,  raising 
vegetables  on  an  extensive  scale  and  finding  a  ready 
market  for  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  his  efforts,  for  it  demon- 
strates what  reward  Montana  will  give  to  industry 
and  thrift.  In  politics  he  adheres  to  the  Republi- 
can party  and  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  of  which  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  communicants. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1897,  Mr.  Pamenter 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Arm- 
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strong,  who  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Armstronp-,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  the  dominion,  the  former 
still  retaining  his  residence  in  Toronto  and  both 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mrs. 
Armstrong  passing  from  earth  on  the  ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 1887,  leaving  three  children,  Minnie,  John 
and  Elizabeth.  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Pamenter  have  two 
children,  Richard  A.  and  Elizabeth  M. 


ISAAC  ROE. — It  has  been  said,  and  more  or  less 
truthfully,  that  steam  has  robbed  the  sea  of 
much  of  the  hazard  incurred  bj;  men  who  went 
"down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  when  only  sailing  ves- 
sels were  known ;  when  from  the  hour  of  embarka- 
tion to  that  of  safe  anchorage  in  the  final  harbor 
the  element  of  uncertainty  was  ever  present  and 
hope  and  fear  were  alternate  masters,  the  ship  be- 
ing the  sport  of  every  wind  and  wave.  This  has 
strong  proof  in  the  experience  of  Isaac  Roe,  the 
subject  of  this  narrative,  who  spent  thirty-eight 
days  of  uncertainty  in  a  sailing  vessel  on  the 
stormy  Atlantic  before  reaching  the  land  of  hope 
and  promise  to  which  he  voyaged  from  his  native 
Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  No- 
vember I,  1835.  He  received  the  usual  scholastic 
training  apportioned  to  boys  of  his  class  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  and  after  leaving  school  worked 
on  a  farm  for  a  number  of  years,  drifting  then  into 
business  as  a  coal  merchant,  which  he  continued 
to  be  for  some  time.  In  1858  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  landing  at  New  York,  whence  he 
traveled  by  easy  stages  to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  re- 
mained three  years.  In  1861  he  made  the  trip 
across  the  plains  to  Colorado  with  an  ox  team, 
and  after  his  arrival  engaged  in  freighting  between 
Denver  and  Central  City  until  1863.  In  that  year 
he  loaded  his  wagons  with  merchandise  and  came 
to  Montana,  arriving  in  July  at  Bannack,  where 
he  sold  out  his  entire  outfit,  goods,  oxen  and 
wagons,  at  high  prices.  In  January  following  he 
and  a  Mr.  Coppersmith  started  back  to  Iowa  by 
way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and  Omaha,  leav- 
ing Bannack  on  horseback,  with  pack  horses  at- 
tached. The  snow  was  deep  and  the  weather  bit- 
ter cold,  the  thermometer  being  40  degrees  below 
zero.  On  the  way  food  gave  out,  and  they  nearly 
starved  as  well  as  froze  before  reaching  the  Mor- 
mon  settlements,   where   they   recuperated   some- 


what, and  then  took  a  stage  for  Denver.  At  that 
place  they  were  detained  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians  until  an  escort  of  United 
States  troops  could  be  furnished.  At  more  than 
one  stage  station  they  found  nothing  but  smould- 
ering ruins  and  dead  bodies  of  whites  and  Indians, 
some  of  which  had  been  partially  consumed  by  the 
fire  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  hardship  and  privation.  The  snow 
was  deep  and  the  weather  bitter  cold,  and  provis- 
ions were  scarce,  it  being  difficult  to  get  food  for 
either  man  or  beast.  When  our  subject  reached 
Omaha,  on  March  10,  he  found  the  Missouri 
frozen  over  and  further  progress  blocked.  But 
one  man  who  had  traveled  on  the  stage  with  Mr. 
Roe  was  so  eager  to  go  forward  and  reach  his 
home  in  Iowa  that,  against  the  protest  of  all  pres- 
ent, he  started  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice,  taking 
a  long  pole  with  him  for  aid  and  protection. 
When  he  was  in  midstream  the  ice  gave  way  and 
he  went  down,  never  again  to  be  seen  by  human 
eyes.  For  some  time  he  kept  punching  the  pole 
through  the  ice,  showing  that  he  kept  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  but  finally  was  exhausted,  and  sank 
to  rise  no  more. 

After  waiting  eight  days  for  the  ice  to  break 
up  Mr.  Roe  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  to  his 
destination  at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  There  he  imme- 
diately began  outfitting  for  his  return  trip  to  Ban- 
nack, and  not  considering  his  outfit  complete  on 
this  occasion  without  a  wife,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Martha  Freeman,  of  Grinnell,  and,  after 
completing  his  arrangements,  they  started  on  the 
long  and  hazardous  journey  with  wagon  loads  of 
merchandise  drawn  by  oxen.  Nothing  of  note 
occurred  until  they  were  well  up  the  Platte  river, 
where  Mr.  Roe  was  arrested  as  a  southern  sympa- 
thizer, the  arrest  resulting  from  a  casual  remark. 
Indians  had  attacked  two  government  wagons, 
killing  the  sergeant  and  running  off  the  mules. 
That  night  a  stranger  came  into  the  camp  and, 
addressing  our  subject,  who  was  captain  of  the  ' 
train,  deplored  the  death  of  the  sergeant,  but  more 
particularly  the  loss  of  the  mules.  Our  subject 
replied  that  the  death  of  the  sergeant  was  very 
sad,  but  he  did  feel  particularly  sorry  on  account 
of  the  mules.  For  this  remark  he  was  arrested 
and  taken  back  fifty  miles,  without  knowing  the 
cause,  and  made  to  carry  a  sack  of  sand  from  one 
given  point  to  another,  back  and  forth,  for  two 
days,  and  was  released  only  by  reason  of  the  for- 
tunate   arrival    of    a    former    acquaintance    who 
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vouched  for  his  loyalty.  He  was  then  turned 
loose  without  provisions,  alone,  on  foot,  in  a  coun- 
try full  of  hostile  Indians  and  100  miles  behind  his 
wagons.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  had  left  in- 
structions for  the  train  to  keep  on  traveling,  and 
he  would  overtake  them.  After  seven  days  of 
great  hardship  and  many  narrow  escapes  from 
danger,  he  caught  up  with  the  train  and  found  the 
people  in  it  greatly  rejoiced  over  the  safe  return 
of  their  captain.  He  had  no  further  mishap,  and 
in  August  arrived  at  Bannack,  where  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  sell  out  his  merchandise.  Leaving 
his  wife  there,  he  started  again  for  Grinnell,  trav- 
eling this  time  by  stage  coach,  and  on  arrival 
bought  cattle,  wagons  and  merchandise  for  another 
trip.  He  started  in  April,  1865,  again  being 
elected  captain  of  the  train,  and  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  protect  his  company  from  attacks  by 
the  Indians,  who  were  very  bad  that  summer.  On 
one  occasion,  after  the  Indians  left  a  train  in  front 
of  him  which  they  had  attacked,  his  train  drove 
to  the  place  and  found  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men 
and  one  young  lady,  the  savages  having  broken 
every  joint  of  the  young  lady's  body,  even  those  of 
her  fingers  and  toes.  Grass  was  very  scarce  that 
season  and  travel  was  slow.  But  without  further 
incident  the  train  reached  Bannack  in  August, 
having  been  on  the  way  since  April.  In  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  Mr.  Roe  opened  a  store  and 
began  selling  out  the  goods  just  brought  in.  He 
continued  in  this  store  three  years,  and  then  sold 
out  his  interest  and  engaged  in  butchering,  min- 
ing, banking  and  dealing  in  gold  dust.  This  he 
continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Novem- 
ber 18,  1873.  He  left  surviving  him  a  widow  and 
two  children — a  son  and  daughter. 

Mr.  Roe  was  a  fine  example  of  the  sterling  man- 
hood which  settled  the  great  northwest,  exhibiting 
in  his  active  and  fruitful  career  ever_v  manly  virtue 
and  quality  of  heroic  endurance.  He  was  without 
much  book  learning,  but  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  wonderful  talents  ;  had  fine  business  qualifica- 
tions and  was  a  man  of  the  most  unyielding  integ- 
rity. In  his  private  life  he  was  a  noble  exemplar 
of  all  the  virtues — a  faithful  and  loving  husband, 
an  indulgent  but  judicious  and  far-seeing  father, 
and  a  wise,  firm  and  constant  friend.  His  exam- 
ple was  full  of  inspiration  to  the  young,  his  coun- 
sel was  full  of  wisdom  for  the  more  mature,  and 
his  life  was  full  of  helpfulness  and  usefulness  to  all 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  activities  or 
demanded  assistance  from  lawful  reasons. 


A  NDREW  E.  PARKER.— The  eighth  of  the 
■LV  eleven  children  of  Charles  J.  and  Elizabeth 
(Hedges)  Parker,  of  Oxford,  England,  Andrew 
E.  Parker  was  born  in  Kane  county.  111.,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1848,  four  months  after  the  arrival  of  his 
parents  in  America.  They  arrived  in  July  of  that 
year  and  settled  in  Kane  county,  where  the  father 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  mason  for  nineteen  years. 
He  then  removed  to  Minnesota,  locating  in  Stearns 
county,  where  the  family  were  pioneers  and  where 
they  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock.  Andrew 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Illi- 
nois, and  remained  at  home  until  April,  1863,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  as  a  member  of 
Company  F,  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  under  Col. 
Summers.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  after  three  months  passed  there  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Nebraska  and  stationed  at  Cot- 
tonwood Springs,  where  it  wintered,  building  a  post 
for  the  purpose.  It  had  numerous  skirmishes  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  the  spring  was  removed  to  Fort 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  where  the  troops  passed  the  sum- 
mer engaged  in  scouting.  In  the  autumn  they  re- 
turned to  the  South  Platte,  built  quarters  and  win- 
tered at  Julesburg,  their  buildings  being  the  begin- 
ning of  what  was  afterward  Fort  Sedgwick.  Here 
they  saw  active  and  dangerous  service,  for  the  In- 
dians were  hostile  and  in  force.  On  the  morning  of 
February  i,  1865,  leaving  a  few  invalids  to  guard 
the  post,  thirty-seven  men  followed  a  band  of  sav- 
ages some  seven  miles  into  what  is  called  the 
Devil's  dives,  with  Mr.  Parker,  a  sergeant  and  three 
men  as  an  advance  guard.  They  took  a  side  trail 
around  a  horseshoe  bend,  and  upon  reaching  a 
knoll  they  discovered  that  the  hollow  was  full  of 
Indians.  The  sergeant  at  once  ordered  a  retreat 
to  the  company,  but  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
get  back,  as  the  company  was  continually  changing 
its  position,  making  a  stand  against  the  Indians,  then 
falling  back.  On  the  way  the  sergeant  and  the 
other  three  men  were  killed,  but  ]\Ir.  Parker  reached 
the  company  in  safety.  After  getting  to  level 
ground  the  Indians  broke  ofif  to  each  flank  and  at- 
tempted to  take  the  fort,  which  was  defended  by  a 
few  invalids,  but  they  succeeded  in  holding  it  until 
the  arrival  of  the  company,  using  in  their  defense 
two  howitzers  which  -were  at  the  post.  After  a 
day's  siege  the  Indians  disappeared ;  but  on  the  25th 
of  February  they  again  attacked  the  post,  and  held 
it  in  siege  for  nine  days.  On  the  seventh  day  one 
of  the  soldiers  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
lines  and  carried  a  message  to  Alkali  station,  al- 
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though  chased  eighteen  miles  by  the  Indians.  This 
brought  400  soldiers  to  the  relief  of  the  post  and 
on  their  arrival  the  Indians  again  disappeared,  but 
the  troops  followed  them  as  far  north  as  Mud 
Springs,  and  relieved  Col.  Collins,  virho  with  350 
men  was  corralled  about  125  miles  from  this  post. 
The  savages  were  dispersed  and  many  of  them 
killed.  Three  white  women  who  had  been  in  cap- 
tivity and  were  released  reported  that  the  Indian 
warriors  numbered  over  600,  and  were  determined 
to  exterminate  the  whites.  In  the  engagement  of 
February  i  sixteen  of  the  thirty-seven  men  engaged 
were  killed,  and  in  subsequent  engagements  the 
mortality  was  considerable  on  both  sides.  On  May 
I  Gen.  Connor  from  California  took  command  of 
the  division  and  removed  Mr.  Parker's  regiment  to 
Fort  Laramie,  where  they  remained  nearly  two 
months,  then  started  down  Poudre  river  and  es- 
tablished Fort  Reno.  They  moved  their  supplies 
down  Tongue  river,  having  an  engagement  on  the 
way  in  which  they  killed  thirty-seven  Indians,  all 
there  were  in  the  party.  On  the  second  day  200 
men  were  detailed  to  retrace  their  march  and  clear 
the  country  of  hostile  Indians.  At  Goose  creek  they 
had  a  fight  with  the  Arapahoes,  killed  167  of  them, 
captured  672  of  their  ponies  and  burned  their  tepees. 
Returning  to  their  command  on  Tongue  river  they 
moved  down  near  the  mouth  of  Tongue  river,  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  command  coming  up  the 
Yellowstone  to  join  our  forces,  but  owing  to  the 
loss  of  their  horses  they  failed  to  connect  with  this 
command  and  returned  to  Fort  Reno.  From  there 
they  went  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  they  wintered, 
having  an  occasional  brush  with  the  Indians.  On 
February  28,  1866,  some  newly  enlisted  Mexicans, 
with  the  help  of  outsiders,  stole  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment horses  and  mules  and  made  ofiE  with  them. 
Mr.  Parker  was  in  the  party  detailed  to  go  after 
them,  but  the  Mexicans  having  relays  of  horses 
got  away.  On  May  17,  1866,  he  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service,  his  time  having  ex- 
pired. Two  of  his  brothers  also  saw  active  and  ar- 
duous service  in  the  Union  arm-y.  They  were  John 
Charles  and  Henry  James.  The  former  was  in  the 
service  four  years  and  four  months,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  Henry  J.  was  in  active 
service  eighteen  months,  then  relieved  from  active 
service  on  account  of  disability,  but  did  duty  as  a 
hospital  steward  until  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the 
end  of  his  military  service  Mr.  Parker  took  up  his 
residence  in  Minnesota,  where  he  passed  twelve 
years  farming  and  freighting.    A  part  of  the  twelve 


years  wes  spent  freighting  from  Fort  Teton  to  Fort 
Stevenson,  Dak.  In  1878  he  removed  to  North 
Dakota  and  engaged  in  freighting  from  Bismarck 
to  the  Black  Hills.  After  conducting  this  enter- 
prise two  years  he  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  working 
on  the  line  through  to  Billings.  He  located  on  the 
Yellowstone  at  what  is  known  as  Rapids  station 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  occupied  him- 
self with  raising  stock  on  the  ranch  then  selected 
until  1894.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  his  present 
property  two  and  three-quarter  miles  due  south  of 
Bridger,  Carbon  county,  where  he  has  a  fine  modern 
residence,  a  body  of  excellent  land  and  a  herd  of 
200  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle.  His  land  is  well 
irrigated  and  improved  with  all  necessary  buildings 
and  other  appliances,  and  produces  large  crops  of 
alfalfa  and  timothy. 

Mr.  Parker  was  united  in  marriage  on  April  26, 
1 87 1,  with  Miss  Anna  Stiles,  of  New  York,  a 
sister  of  Theodore  Stiles,  of  Gallatin  valley,  of 
whom  extended  mention  is  made  on  another  page  of 
this  work.  They  have  nine  children :  Edith,  wife  of 
C.  A.  Whitlock,  of  Clark's  Forks;  Walter  S.,  lo- 
cated on  Clark's  Fork;  Edna,  Frank,  Harry,  Maud 
and  Amy  attending  college  at  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Mabel, 
wife  of  Leo  Smith,  of  Stillwater,  Mont.;  and 
Charles,  living  at  home.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  He  formerly  belonged  to  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a  repre- 
sentative citizen  of  the  best  type  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed wherever  he  is  known. 


pHAUNCEY  DE  WITT  PARKER,  named  in 
V^  honor  of  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
an  old  time  friend  of  the  family,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  ranchers  of  Sweet  Grass  county, 
his  valuable  property  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Big 
Timber,  Mont.  He  was  born  in  Arcade,  Wyoming 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  December  30,  1868,  one  of  seven 
sons  and  four  daughters.  His  father,  John  Parker, 
also  a  native  of  Wyoming  county,  born  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1831,  while  his  mother,  AdeHa  M.  (Keller) 
Parker,  was  born  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
Mohawk  valley.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Silas 
Parker,  was  a  native  of  New  York.  John  Parker 
was  a  soldier  during  the  Civil  war,  fought  gallantly 
and  suffered  untold  miseries  in  the  southern  pris- 
ons  of    Bird   Island,    Lawton,    Libby   and   Ander- 
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sonville.  He  first  enlisted  in  Company  C,  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  New  York,  remained 
with  the  command  one  year  and  was  transferred 
to  the  First  New  Yoric  Dragoons;  served  two 
years  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  When  Mr.  Parker  enlisted  he  weighed 
184  pounds,  and  when  exchanged  from  Anderson- 
ville  he  was  reduced  to  ninety-six  pounds  and  had 
lost  his  teeth  and  hair.  In  1875  he  removed  to 
Minnesota  with  his  family,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  from  a  kick  by  one  of  his 
horses  in  February,  1901. 

The  excellent  public  schools  of  Minnesota  pro- 
vided the  early  education  of  C.  D.  Parker,  and  he 
continued  industriously  at  work  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  came  to  Montana,  first  to  Great  Cliff,  where  he 
engaged  in  ranching.  He  then  sought  the  Boulder 
mines,  prospected  for  two  summers  and  went  to 
work  for  the  Briggs  &  Ellis  Company,  at  Big 
Timber,  as  foreman.  During  his  eighteen-months 
service  with  that  company  he  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  ranch  work,  breaking  fractious  bronchos,  on 
the  "round-up"  and  similar  occupations,  making 
a  thorough  study  of  the  details.  His  present  prop- 
erty, lying  on  Big  Timber  creek,  he  purchased  in 
1898,  since  which  time  he  has  extensively  engaged 
in  the  sheep  and  cattle  industries.  He  has  280  acres, 
well  irrigated,  from  which  he  gathers  large  and 
profitable  crops  of  alfalfa.  Last  year  he  killed  fifty- 
nine  hogs  and  intends  to  engage  more  prominently 
in  that  enterprise.  His  favorite  stock  appears  to 
be  Percheron  horses,  shorthorn  cattle  and  Merino 
sheep  crossed  with  Shropshires.  Through  the 
ranch  courses  Big  Timber  creek.  Mr.  Parker  was 
married  on  December  29,  1897,  to  Miss  Dora  Ald- 
ridge,  of  Big  Timber.  They  have  one  child,  John 
Ray,  born  August  13,  1900.  As  a  man  he  is  greatly 
respected  and  evidently  he  is  on  the  high  road  to 


GEORGE  A.  PARROTT.— Forty  years  of  life 
in  the  west  should  surely  confer  upon  one  the 
title  of  "old  timer."  During  this  long  period 
how  much  of  excitement  and  wild  experiences  must 
have  been  passed  through,  how  much  endurance 
demanded  to  withstand  the  hardships  and  depri- 
vations incident  of  the  life  of  the  early  pioneer. 
For  over  forty  years  has  George  A.  Parrott,  one  of 
the  prosperous  citizens  of  Lewistown,  Mont.,  been 
identified  with  the  growth  of  the  great  west  since 


his  arrival  at  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  i860. 
He  was  born  at  Lenoxton,  Addington,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  January  28,  1838,  the 
son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  J.  (Babcock)  Parrott. 
The  Parrott  family  for  long  generations  has  flour- 
ished in  England,  a  branch,  however,  early  taking 
root  in  Canada.  James  Parrott  was  born  and  lived 
his  long  and  active  life  in  Addington,  held  fre- 
quently responsible  offices  and  was  at  one  time  the 
treasurer  of  the  province.  A  brother  of  his  was 
for  long  years  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  his 
birth.  Both  of  Mr.  Parrott's  paternal  and  maternal 
ancestors  fought  on  the  British  side  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  war  of  181 2.  His  great-grandfather, 
John  Snider,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  for  emi- 
nent services  in  the  English  army  was  granted 
large  concessions  of  land  in  Ontario,  and  thereafter 
made  his  home  in  that  province.  He  had  seven- 
teen children  and  numerous  grandchildren,  and 
lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  over  ninety  years. 
The  mother  of  Mr.  Parrott  died  in  October,  1838, 
and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother's  parents 
and  never  was  a  resident  member  of  his  father's 
household. 

In  the  forest  settlement  of  the  pioneer  district 
where  Mr.  Parrott  was  born  there  was  little  op- 
portunity to  acquire  even  the  rudimentary  branches 
of  education  and  he  had  no  other  chance  to  at- 
tend school.  Up  to  his  twentieth  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  laboring  on  the  farm  and  in  learning  and 
working  at  the  blacksmith's  trade  in  Canada  and 
New  York,  acquiring  skill  and  making  carriage 
ironing  a  specialty.  He  was  not  content  to  plod 
along  in  the  overcrowded  and  underpaid  ranks  of 
his  fellow  workers  of  the  east  and  set  his  face 
toward  the  far  west,  sailing  in  September,  i860, 
from  New  York  for  California,  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  Novem- 
ber, and  after  passing  a  few  weeks  there  went  to 
Sonoma  City,  and  secured  work  at  his  trade,  re- 
ceiving $40  per  month  and  board.  The  next  March 
he  started  for  Nevada,  his  route  leading  him  by 
way  of  Sacramento  City  and  by  rail  from  there 
to  Folsom,  the  end  of  the  railroad.  From  Folsom 
he  went  on  foot  with  others  to  Sugar  Loaf  Station, 
Cal.,  where  he  did  good  business  that  summer  in 
blacksmithing  for  the  numerous  freighters  who 
passed  along  the  well  traveled  highway.  Here  he 
experienced  in  the  wmter  of  1861-2  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  episodes  of  his  life.  A  three-months 
rain  loosened  the  'mountain  side,  and  a  landslide 
of  wonderful  size  nearly  s\yept  away  the  little  set- 
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tlement  in  the  narrow  valley  and  clammed  up  the 
stream  flowing  through  it  so  that  the  lake  of  water 
which  was  formed  almost  completed  the  destruction 
commenced  by  the  slide.  Although  many  cattle 
were  killed  and  drowned  no  human  life  was  lost. 
The  death  roll  was  great,  however,  in  other  parts 
of  California,  where  the  fearful  floods  of  that 
season  are  remembered  with  horror.  Business 
conditions  being  ruined  here  j\Ir.  Parrott  went  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  state  and  passed  the  win- 
ter at  China  Town  (now  Placerville)  and  vicinity. 
The  next  spring  he  accomplished  his  long  cherished 
purpose  of  reaching  Nevada  and  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Carson  City.  He  very  profitably  pur- 
sued his  trade  here  until  1869.  During  this  time, 
however,  on  August  26,  1863,  he  was  united  in 
matrimony  with  Miss  Eliza  Tennessee  Greer,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Anna  (Jones)  Greer.  She 
was  born  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  of  parents  born 
in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Here  three  children 
were  born.  The  oldest  was  George  Austin,  named 
from  the  capital  of  Texas  and  killed  in  1882  by 
falling  200  feet  down  a  mine  shaft  at  Austin,  Ne- 
vada. After  this  terrible  fall  he  lived  three  months 
and  fifteen  days  before  death  came  to  end  his 
sufiferings.  Their  second  child,  William  Henry, 
now  resides  at  Lewistown,  Mont.,  while  the  third, 
Ida  May,  is  now  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bennett,  of  East 
Fork,  Fergus  county. 

In  1869  Mr.  Parrott  went  to  Truckee,  Cal,  for 
a  year,  then  to  Reno  for  one  year,  then  200  miles 
north  to  Surprise  valley,  where  he  bought  property 
and  engaged  in  real  estate  business  and  for  the 
five  years  of  his  residence  here  made  money.  He 
was  here  during  the  exiting  times  of  the  Modoc 
war.  The  winter  of  1875  and  1876  he  passed  at 
Winnemucca,  Nev.,  thence  went  to  Battle  Moun- 
tain on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  remained 
until  December,  1882,  when  he  came  to  Butte,  ar- 
riving during  the  last  days  of  the  year.  Here 
he  engaged  in  business,  but,  in  a  few  months,  after 
doing  a  large  business  found  the  hundreds  of 
dollars  owing  him  entirely  valueless,  and  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  frontiersman  he  "went 
broke."  With  only  ten  cents  in  money,  ruined  by 
the  credit  system,  he  left  Butte  for  Silver  Star 
in  Madison  county,  and  after  six  months  went  to 
Boulder  City,  where  ill  luck  still  pursued  him,  and 
in  a  few  months  he  transferred  his  residence  to 
Jefferson  and  prospered  here  for  one  year.  From 
here,  in  1885,  he  came  to  Cottonwood,  then  the 
center    of    civilization    tor   this    part    of    Meagher 


county,  and  established  a  blacksmith  shop.  In  the 
fall  of  1885  he  purchased  a  fine  ranch  property  on 
Cottonwood  creek,  three  miles  below  Cottonwood 
village.  To  this  he  has  added  until  this  estate 
contains  800  acres  of  desirable  land.  He  made  his 
home  on  the  ranch  until  Lewistown  came  into 
existence,  when  he  removed  thither  and  estab- 
lished the  first  blacksmith  and  ironworking  shop  of 
the  infant  city.  He  has  been  prospered  here,  and 
has  been  fortunate  in  making  good  investments  in 
real  estate.  In  1897  he  leased  his  shop  and  has 
since  passed  his  time  in  looking  after  his  landed 
property.  He  owns  sixteen  city  lots  in  Lewistown, 
all  in  fine  locations  and  many  of  them  give  good 
rental.  On  September  21,  1891,  Mr.  Parrott  was  a 
second  time  married,  the  bride  being  Mrs.  Laura 
M.  Conner.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bailey,  and 
her  birth  place  was  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  to 
which  her  parents  removed  from  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford county.  Pa.,  in  early  pioneer  days.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parrott  are  valued  members  of  the  Lew- 
istown Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  trustee.  He  has  been  a  Knight  of 
Pythias  since  July,  1876,  and  is  past  chancellor  and 
master  of  the  work  in  his  local  lodge.  He  has  been 
a  Republican  from  the  organization  of  the  party. 


JOHN  C.  PATTERSON,  resident  engineer  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway,  is  located  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  He 
was  born  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  March  2,  1858, 
and  is  the  son  of  John  R.  and  Ann  (Cameron)  Pat- 
terson, both  natives  of  Scotland.  The  father,  born 
on  March  10,  1827,  came  to  the  L^nited  States  In 
1848,  and  was  engaged  in  different  localities  in  New 
York  and  New  England  as  foreman  in  woolen 
mills  for  many  years.  Since  1864  he  has  lived  at 
Dexter,  Maine,  having  retired  from  business  several 
years  ago.  The  paternal  grandfather,  John  Patter- 
son, an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  settled  in  ]\Iaine, 
where  he  died  in  1879.  The  Patterson  family  for 
many  generations  have  been  woolen  manufacturers 
in  Scotland.  The  mother  of  John  C.  Patterson  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1825  and  her  marriage  occurred 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1848.  Robert  C.  Patterson, 
a  brother  of  J.  C,  is  assistant  cashier  in  the  treas- 
urer's office  of  the  Great  Northern  at  St.  Paul,  and 
his  other  brother,  Wm.  H.  Patterson,  is  prominently 
connected  with  woolen  manufacturing  in  New  Jer- 
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sey.  His  only  sister,  Airs.  Anna  R.  Scott,  resides 
in  Dexter,  Maine. 

John  C.Patterson  was  reared  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  in  Dexter,  Maine,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  latter  city  and 
at  the  University  of  ]\Iaine  at  Orono.  Here  he 
was  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  class  of 

1878.  He   came   to   Minneapolis,   Alinn.,   in   May, 

1879,  and  was  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  From  that 
time  he  has  been  occupied  in  railroad  engineering 
and  construction  in  the  northwestern  states,  over 
twenty-two  years  in  constant  activity.  In  June, 
1889,  Mr.  Patterson  came  to  ^Montana  and  took 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  into  Butte,  and  upon  this  work 
he  was  engaged  for  a  year,  while  the  two  succeeding 
years  he  was  constructing  new  lines  in  Washington 
for  the  same  company.  In  February,  1893,  Mr. 
Patterson  came  to  Great  Falls  as  resident  engineer 
on  the  Montana  Central  Railway,  with  the  exception 
of  five  months  when  he  was  located  in  Anaconda  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way, continuing  there  until  March  i,  1902,  when  he 
removed  to  St.  Paul  to  become  the  resident  engineer 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, extending  from  Minot  to  St.  Paul,  a  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  position  which  he  is  con- 
ducting with  the  conscientious  fidelity  and  rare  tech- 
nical ability  that  have  so  characterized  his  operations 
in  the  past.  The  important  work  of  rebuilding  the 
Great  Northern's  main  line  west  of  the  Big  Sandy 
into  Great  Falls,  in  progress  since  1899,  was  accom- 
plished under  his  direction.  The  various  changes 
of  the  line  have  involved  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  pieces  of  railway  construction  ever 
undertaken  in  the  state.  In  addition,  also  all  the 
work  of  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  road\va\' 
and  structures  of  the  Montana  Central  Railway  was 
under  Mr.  Patterson's  direction,  which  combine  to 
make  him  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  northwest. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  and  is  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability,  a  master  of  his  profession. 
Widel}-  known  throughout  the  state  he  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his  many  admirable  qualities  of  head 
and  heart.  In  1892  Mr.  Patterson  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Airs.  Cordelia  Krebs,  at  Spokane, 
W'asli.  Their  two  sons  are  John  A.,  born  on  June 
19,  r8Q5,  and  ^\'illiam  C,  born  on  September  9, 
1S97. 


ROBERT  PONTET.— In  considering  the  life 
history  of  Mr.  Pontet  and  incidentally  touch- 
ing his  ancestry,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  days 
when  the  great  Napoleon  reigned,  and  when  Wa- 
terloo was  fought.  Robert  Pontet  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  on  December  23,  1844.  His  father, 
Desire  Pontet,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  France,  born 
in  1798.  In  1816,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
went  from  France  to  Ireland  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  for  in  the  army  of  the  great  Napoleon  he 
had  served  for  several  years  and  had  been  a  partic- 
ipant in  many  adventures  by  flood  and  field.  De- 
sire Pontet,  having  located  in  Dublin,  took  up  the 
study  of  languages,  graduating  with  high  honors 
from  Trinity  College  in  1826.  For  many  years 
thereafter  he  was  a  teacher  of  languages  in  Dublin, 
where  he  died  in  1873.  The  paternal  grandfather 
of  Robert  Pontet  was  long  a  prominent  and  highly 
successful  merchant  in  Paris.  Robert  Pontet's 
mother  was  previous  to  her  marriage  Miss  Anna 
Marie  Alaguire,  born  at  Londonderry,  Ireland.  She 
died  in  Nice,  France,  in  1880.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  James  Maguire,  a  famous  portrait  painter. 

Robert  Pontet  attended  the  excellent  schools  of 
Dublin,  but  is  really  self-educated,  as  lie  has  won- 
derfully improved  his  subsequent  advantages  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived in  his  youth,  for  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  sea.  Always  a  close  observer  and  an 
exceedingly  good  listener,  be  became  thoroughly 
well  informed  in  all  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
From  1856  he  sailed  the  seas,  retiring  in  1868, 
having  been  first  officer  on '  merchant  sailing 
vessels,  and  afterwards  on  steam  vessels.  From 
1 861  to  1863  inclusive  he  was  in  the  Bendigo  mines 
of  Australia,  going  from  there  to  England.  During 
the  Paraguayan  war  in  1867-8,  Air.  Pontet  served 
on  a  government  transport.  In  1868  he  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  vis- 
ited successively  Baltimore,  Massachusetts,  Wyo- 
ming, Chicago  and  Salt  Lake  City.  At  Rock  creek 
and  Evanston,  Wyo.,  Mr.  Pontet  worked  in  the 
coal  mines  and  also  assisted  in  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway.  In  1870  he  went  to  Chicago, 
passed  one  year  sailing  on  the  lakes  out  of  that 
port,  in  the  spring  of  1871  going  to  Brainard. 
Alinn.,  where  he  was  a  contractor  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  building  bridges  along  its  line.  From 
Brainard  he  went  to  Fargo,  and  held  his  residence 
here  until  1878.  continuing  with  the  bridge  building 
service  of  the  Northern  Pacific  between  Fargo  and 
liismarck  until  the  road  reached  Bismarck  and  be- 
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ing  foreman  of  the  bridge  train  from  1874  until 
1876.  In  1877  and  1878  he  was  clerk  in  the  Sherman 
Hotel  at  Fargo,  and  from  1878  to  1880  he  was 
freighting  from  Bismarck  to  the  Black  Hills.  In 
the  fall  of  1880  he  engaged  in  merchandising  at 
Glendive,  Mont.,  conducting  this  until  1887.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  next  two  years  at  WilHston,  Dak., 
he  came  to  Great  Falls  in  the  winter  of  1889. 
From  1893  until  1895  Mr.  Pontet  was  chief  of 
pohce  of  Great  Falls,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  a  trusted  and  popular  employe  in  various  mer- 
cantile establishments. 

Politically  Mr.  Pontet  is  a  Democrat,  one  who 
always  votes  the  Democratic  ticket  and  does  not 
keep  his  politics  for  dress  parade  purposes.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Montana  re- 
garding local,  state  and  national  political  affairs. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  past  grand  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  a  member  of  the  United  Workmen.  In  1882 
Mr.  Pontet  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Potts  countv 
commissioner  of  Dawson  county,  and  at  the  suc- 
ceeding election  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  On  November  7,  1881, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  ^leriam  Ames,  daughter 
of  Adolphus  Ames,  a  prominent  farmer  of  North 
Dakota,  where  the  ceremony  was  performed.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Pontet  was  a  native  of  England. 
They  have  four  children,  Edward,  Carrol,  Frances 
E.  and  Ethel.  They  are  bright  and  accomplished 
children,  constituting  a  family  of  whom  the  parents 
are  justly  proud. 


HENRY  A.  PEASE.— Nearly  two  score  years 
have  passed  since  this  honored  pioneer  of 
Montana  became  identified  with  the  business  ac- 
tivities of  the  city  of  Bozeman.  During  these  years 
he  has  been  known  as  one  of  its  most  reliable  and 
enterprising  merchants,  and  time  has  but  bright- 
ened his  reputation  in  business  circles  and  among 
the  representative  men  of  the  county.  Mr.  Pease 
was  born  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  on  June  3, 
1838,  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Piper)  Pease. 
The  former  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  by  trade 
a  jeweler  and  watchmaker,  following  that  voca- 
tion during  his  entire  business  life.  He  removed 
to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  becoming  one  of  her 
pioneers,  whence  he  removed  to  Van  Buren  county, 
Iowa,  when  Henry  A.  was  about  one  year  of  age. 
In  the  spring  of  1854  he  located  in  southwestern 
Missouri,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  until 


his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  which  octurred  | 

while  absent  from  his  home  on  a  business 
trip.     Margaret  (Piper)  Pease  was  born  in  Ohio,  [ 

and  died  in  Missouri  when  she  was  about  fifty- 
nine  years  of  age.  By  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Pease 
she  became  the  mother  of  five  children,  of  whom 
the  subject   of  this   sketch  is   the   only   survivor.  , 

Henry  A.  Pease  grew  up  under  the  influences  of  a 
refined  and  well  disciplined  home,  receiving  such  I 

educational  advantages   as  were   afforded  by  the  ; 

village  schools.  He  early  began  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  entering  his 
father's  shop  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  there 
learning  the  trade  of  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  attention  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  continued  to  make  his  home 
with  his  parents  until  a  short  time  after  his  mar- 
riage, which  occurred  March  4,  1855,  being  united 
to  Miss  Sally  Chittim,  who  was  born  in  North 
Carolina.  They  became  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren :  Ida,  who  is-  the  wife  of  G.  J.  Steffens,  and 
the  mother  of  one  son,  Claud  P.,  who  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  his  grandfather's  business ;  and  John, 
a  most  promising  young  man,  who  died  at  the  un- 
timely age  of  nineteen.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  ]\Ir.  Pease  encountered  troub- 
lous times.  He  was  then  residing  on  the  line 
between  the  north  and  south,  a  section  which  was 
devastated  and  pillaged  by  both  armies.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Pease  was  robbed  of  every- 
thing he  had,  and  without  recourse,  and  to  his 
personal  discomfiture  he  was  held  on  suspicion. 
He  was  absent  from  home,  at  a  place  called  Cali- 
fornia, Mo.,  and  there  received  word  that  his  store 
had  been  pillaged.  Three  months  elapsed  ere  he 
was  able  to  reach  his  home,  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  besetting  his  path,  since  both  armies  were 
in  evidence  in  the  section,  and  neutrality  was 
scarcely  countenanced.  Mr.  Pease  accompanied 
Gen.  Fremont's  bodyguard  for  a  time,  but  was 
finally  cut  off  and  captured  by  Joe.  Shelby's  men, 
who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  release  him.  At  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  he  made  a  speech  in  protestation, 
which  resulted  in  the  sheriff  of  the  county  taking 
possession  of  his  person ;  but  was  then  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  his  horse  and  saddle  and  make 
his  escape.  At  Sedalia,  Mo.,  he  was  recommended 
to  Gen.  Halleck  as  one  to  whom  might  be  safely 
entrusted  the  carrying  forward  of  a  message  to 
St.  Louis,  which  he  accompHshed.  Soon  afterward 
he  and  his  father  took  a  small  stock  of  goods 
to  Hillsboro,  111.,  and  on  April  3,  1864,  our  subject 
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set  forth  with  an  ox  team  for  the-  west,  mak- 
ing the  journey  in  safety  and  arriving  in  Bozeman  in 
October.  He  settled  first  in  Alder  gulch,  now  Vir- 
ginia City,  but  eventually  engaged  in  his  regular 
business  until  1882,  when  he  removed  to  Bozeman, 
which  has  since  been  the  scene  of  his  well-directed 
endeavors.  Here  he  has  one  of  the  finest  jewelry  es- 
tablishments in  the  state,  the  stock  being  large  and 
select,  while  his  skill  has  ever  given  him  precedence. 
In  politics  Mr.  Pease  is  a  Democrat,  and,  as 
nearly  as  he  is  able  to  recall  the  circumstances 
his  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  He  has  ever  taken  an  active  and 
intelligent  interest  in  the  questions  and  issues  of 
the  day,  and  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  in 
various  ofifices  of  public  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  government 
»  of   Bozeman   for   one   term,   having  been    elected 

mayor  in  1890.  Mr.  Pease  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  the  state,  and  was  deputy  grand  master  of  the 
grand  lodge  for  two  years.  He  became  identified 
with  the  Gallatin  County  Pioneer  Society  at  the  time 
of  its  organization,  and  has  ever  maintained  a  deep 
interest  in  its  affairs.  Mr.  Pease  has  been  an  active 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  city  and  county,  always  maintaining  a  public- 
spirited  attitude,  while  his  business  methods  are 
unquestioned.  There  has  been  no  shadow  of  wrong 
or  injustice  on  either  his  personal  or  business 
career,  and  no  one  in  the  community  is  more 
highly  esteemed. 


LEWIS  W.  PECK.— This  gentleman  is  not  only 
one  of  the  representative  ranchers  and 
business  men  of  Fergus  county,  but  also  has 
the  distinction  of  being  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war,  in  which  he  followed  the  old  flag  on  many  a 
southern  field  of  battle,  doing  his  part  in  defending 
the  Union  cause. 

Mr.  Peck  claims  Indiana  as  the  state  of  his 
nativity,  having  been  born  in  Jackson  county,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1838,  the  son  of  WilHam  and 
Evaline  Peck,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  latter  in  New  Jersey,  both 
representing  prominent  pioneer  families  of  Indiana. 
At  first  a  farmer,  in  later  years  William  Peck 
was  engaged  in  transporting  pork  to  the  New 
Orleans  market  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  was 
an  influential  man  of  sterling  character  and  excel- 


lent business  ability;  in  politics  a  Democrat.  He 
died  in  Indiana  in  1849.  His  wife  survived  him 
many  years,  her  death  occurring  in  1896.  Of  their 
seven  children  only  two  are  now  living — Lewis 
\\'.  and  Erastus  W.,  now  a  resident  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Lewis  W.  Peck  received  good  educational  ad- 
vantages, attending  the  pubUc  schools  and  taking 
a  course  of  study  in  Asbury  University,  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Peck 
engaged  in  farming  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  B, 
Fiftieth  Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry 
in  1 861,  with  which  he  rendered  service  until  trans- 
ferred in  1862  to  Company  F,  Sixty-seventh  Regi- 
ment, Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  with  this 
he  served  until  victory  crowned  the  Union  arms,  hav- 
ing been  an  active  participant  in  many  of  the  mem- 
orable battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  the 
battles  around  Vicksburg,  the  Red  river  campaign 
and  at  Mobile  Bay  and  other  historic  engagements 
of  the  great  civil  conflict.  He  entered  as  a  private 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  was  mustered  out 
as  first  lieutenant  of  his  company,  to  which  he  was 
commissioned  April  25,  1863.  After  his  muster 
out  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Indiana,  and  re- 
sumed farming  until  1871.  So  unsatisfactory  were 
the  returns  for  his  assiduous  labors  that  he  decided 
to  locate  in  Kansas,  but  his  trip  to  that  state 
availed  him  nothing,  and  in  May,  1872,  he  again 
returned  to  Indiana  and  remained  with  his  mother 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  came  west  to  Colorado, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining.  Here  he  was  at- 
tacked with  mountain  fever,  and  once  more  made 
his  way  to  his  old  home  in  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1881.  He  then  proceeded  again  to  Col- 
orado, where  he  remained  one  year  and  thence 
came  through  to  Montana,  by  way  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Coming  to  the  Judith  Basin,  he  took  up  a 
pre-emption  claim  about  fifteen  miles  southwest 
of  the  present  village  of  Utica,  and  resided  there 
until  August,  1882.  Thereafter  he  had  business 
interests  both  in  Great  Falls  and  the  Judith  Basin 
country,  and  divided  his  time  between  the  two  lo- 
calities until  1888.  To  Mr.  Peck  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  erected  the  first  building  for 
business  purposes  in  the  present  city  of  Great 
Falls.  He  now  makes  his  home  on  his  ranch  on 
the  head  of  the  Judith  river.  This  comprises  800 
acres,  of  which  200  are  available  for  cultivation. 
Mr.  Peck  has  a  most  effective  system  of  irriga- 
tion, controlling  what  is  considered  the  best  water 
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right  in  the  state.  The  business  is  conducted 
under  the  firm  name  of  L.  W.  Peck  &  Sons.  Mr. 
Peck  is  an  active  worker  in  the  RepubUcan  party, 
and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  ancient- 
craft  body  of  Freemasonry.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Peck  in  1894  found  the  first  sapphire  found 
in  Fergus  county,  this  being  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Yogo  sapphire  mines. 

The  7th  of  September,  1865,  witnessed  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Peck  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Atkinson, 
she  being  a  native  of  Washington  county,  Ind.,  and 
a  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Mary  Atkinson,  who 
were  pioneers  of  the  Hoosier  state,  whither  they  re- 
moved from  their  native  state  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Atkinson  held  for  man}'  3ears  the  office  of  county 
clerk  and  recorder,  and  was  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party ;  he  was  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  died  in 
1858  and  his  widow  in  i860.  Of  their  eight  chil- 
dren only  two  are  now  living,  Curtis  and  Ruth. 
The  two  surviving  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck 
are  William  A.  and  Ruth  (Mrs.  Fred  L.  Stephens). 
William  A.  Peck  still  remains  at  the  paternal  home 
and  is  an  able  coadjutor  of  his  father  in  the  con- 
ducting of  his  business.  Mrs.  Peck  died  on  the 
loth  of  February,  1872.  Her  memory  remains 
as  a  benediction  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
her. 


pAPT.  SAMUEL  J.  REYNOLDS.— The  la- 
v_y  mented  and  untimely  death  (which  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  August  5,  1901,  at  his  late  home, 
Xo.  7  West  Pacific  street,  in  Centerville,  one  of 
the  promising  suburbs  of  Butte)  of  Capt.  Reynolds 
plunged  the  comnumity  into  profound  grief,  causing 
even  a  display  of  mourning  on  the  public  build-, 
ings  of  the  county.  His  was  an  eventful  and  in- 
teresting career.  He  was  born  in  County  Cornwall, 
England,  on  Xew  Year's  day,  1850.  His  mother, 
Mary  (Tippett)  Reynolds,  died  a  few  years  after 
his  birth,  and  in  1856  his  father,  William  Reynolds, 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  the  Bruce 
mines  in  Canada  and  was  later  joined  by  his  two 
children.  In  1859  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Cariboo  gold  excitement.  He  was  successful  in 
securing  considerable  weahh  in  his  mining  opera- 
tions, and  died  in  San  Francisco  on  May  22,  1880, 
as  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation.  His  son, 
.Samuel   J.,   then   working   in   Nevada',   hastened   to 


San  Francisco  and  performed  the  sad  rites  of 
sepulture. 

Samuel  J.  Reynolds  went  to  work  in  the  mines 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  carrying  tools 
for  the  men  and  doing  such  other  jobs  as  he  could, 
and  receiving  for  his  first  month's  work  fifteen 
shillings.  He  continued  at  this  employment  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  picking  up  a  little  book- 
knowledge  here  and  there  at  night  schools.  At  the 
age  mentioned  he  began  to  look  toward  the  west 
with  a  vision  which  soon  started  him  on  the  way 
to  that  great  section  of  the  country.  Passing  a 
few  months  in  Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  Michigan, 
the  mining  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  and  next  to 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where  he  worked  eleven  years, 
a  part  of  the  time  being  engaged  in  putting  in  the 
large  pumps  now  in  use  in  the  mines.  In  1882  he 
came  to  Butte  and  went  to  work  in  the  Lexington 
mill  under  Superintendent  Kellogg,  and  becoming 
then  and  later  a  lessor  of  mines,  which  he  selected 
with  such  good  judgment  that  they  gave  good 
financial  returns.  When  John  E.  Lloyd  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Silver  Bow  county  he  made  ]Mr.  Reynolds 
his  undersherifif,  which  position  he  filled  with  great 
acceptability  for  nearly  two  years,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  warden  at  the  state  peniten- 
tiary, resigning  as  undersherifif  to  accept  it.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  sheriff  on  the  Republican  ticket 
and  served  four  years  and  was  re-elected  in  1894. 
After  retiring  from  office  he  became  identified  with 
the  Boston  and  Montana  Mining  Company  as  su- 
perintendent of  lessors,  and  held  this  position  until 
his  death.  In  all  the  departments  of  his  multiform 
activity,  Capt.  Reynolds  rendered  good  service  and 
gave  abundant  evidence  of  superior  judgment  and 
an  elevated  standard  of  duty.  No  portion  of  his 
career  was  clouded  by  indecision  or  lack  of  nerve. 
His  noble  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  April 
27,  1880,  died  on  October  18,  1898,  leaving  two 
children :  Archie,  a  son,  a  machinist  employed  b}- 
the  Boston  and  Montana  Company,  and  Mrs.  Lillie 
Hughes,  whose  loving  care  supported  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  attended  his  remains  with  deep 
and  genuine  grief  to  their  last  resting  place. 

Capt.  Reynolds  always  took  an  active  part  and 
great  interest  in  military  affairs.  While  a  resident 
of  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  he  organized  the  Washing- 
ton Guards  and  was  chosen  captain.  He  also  served 
as  captain  of  the  Union  Guards,  of  Butte,  which 
was  one  of  the  well-known  military  companies  of 
the  state.  M  the  organization  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  ]\Iontana  militia  Capt.  Reynolds  was  elected 
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colonel  at  a  regularly  called  election  under  the  law 
which  was  fairly  conducted  at  Helena,  but  through 
partisan  politics  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
commission.  In  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
early  and  maturer  life  Capt.-  Reynolds  connected 
himself  with  a  number  of  fraternal  societies.  He 
was  prominent  in  Freemasonry  in  all  its  branches 
and  gradations  from  the  degree  of  entered  appren- 
tice at  the  foot  of  the  mystic  ladder,  on  up  through 
the  Royal  Arch  chapter,  the  commandery  of 
Ivnights  Templar,  the  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  the  various  stages  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He 
also  belonged  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Sons  of  St. 
George,  the  Foresters,  the  Elks  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  His  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  under  the  beautiful  and  impressive  cere- 
monial of  the  Masonic  rites,  which  were  witnessed 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  his  sorrowing  friends  and 
fellow  citizens. 


ROBERT  L.  PERKINS.— An  unassuming  yet 
unmistakably  representative  citizen  of  the 
thriving  little  city  of  Hamilton  is  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  is  incumbent  of  the  dual  position  of  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Ravalli  County  Mercan- 
tile Company,  which  conducts  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enterprises  in  this  section  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Perkins  was  born  at  White  Oak  Springs,  Barbour 
county,  Ala.,  on  February  4,  1866,  the  sixth  of  the 
seven  children  of  John  and  Sarah  A.  Perkins,  the 
former  of  whom,  now  deceased,  was  born  in 
Georgia,  and  the  latter,  who  is  yet  living  in  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Perkins  was  graduated  from  the  high 
school  when  seventeen  and  took  a  business  course 
in  order  to  reinforce  himself  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  Coming  to  Montana  in  1885,  Mr. 
Perkins  passed  one  year  at  Stevensville,  and  then 
went  to  Helena,  where  he  completed  a  six-months 
course  in  a  local  business  college  and  was  then  em- 
ployed for  six  months  in  a  clerical  capacity  in  the 
Montana  National   Bank,  in  the  capital  city. 

Returning  to  Stevensville,  he  engaged  in  the 
meat  and  produce  business  for  four  years,  then, 
entering  the  employ  of  J.  M.  Johnson,  of  Hamil- 
ton, he  remained  in  a  clerical  position  for  three 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he,  with 
Thomas  M.  Doran,  formed  the  firm  of  Perkins  & 
Doran,  and  opened  a  grocery  as  the  initial  busi- 
ness enterprise,  later  a  select  stock  of  dry  goods 
was  added,  and  in  1899,  Mr.  Doran  having  with- 


drawn from  the  business,  hardware  was  also  added. 
Finding  that  the  industry  demanded  greater  facili- 
ties as  it  increased  in  scope  and  importance,  on 
July  I,  1 90 1,  the  Ravalli  County  Mercantile  Com- 
pany was  duly  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$30,000,  fully  paid  in,  and  with  this  official  corps: 
T.  A.  Chaffin,  president ;  Frank  E.  Gage,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Robert  L.  Perkins,  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager.  The  company's  fine  store  is 
modern  in  equipment  and  secures  a  representative 
support  throughout  the  country  normally  tribu- 
tary to  Hamilton,  and  the  interested  principals  are 
men  of  prominence  and  recognized  personal  and 
business   integrity. 

In  his  political  procHvities  Mr.  Perkins  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  hold- 
ing to  the  Jeffersonian  .principles,  and  has  never 
coincided  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Democracy.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  member 
of  Ionic  Lodge  No.  38,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Hamilton. 
On  June  16,  1898,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Perkins  to  Miss  Katie  L.  Doran,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  M.  and  Annie  (Summers)  Doran,  na- 
tives of  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and  who  are  now 
prominent  and  popular  residents  of  Ravalli  county, 
where  they  have  maintained  their  home  for  four 
years,  and  Mr.  Doran  was  at  one  time  associated  with 
Mr.  Perkins,  as  has  been  already  noted.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  have  a  most  attractive  residence  of 
modern  architectural  design,  and  in  its  precincts 
obtains  a  generous  and  gracious  hospitality,  while 
the  home  circle  is  completed  by  their  sturdy  little 
son,  John  Doran,  born  on  February  24,  1900. 


T  AMES  T.  POPHAM.— Born  in  the  midst  of  the 
J  Civil  war  and  its  blight,  Mr.  Popham  has  never- 
theless triumphed  over  early  discouragements 
and  made  by  his  force  of  character  and  good  busi- 
ness capacity  a  distinct  place  for  himself  among 
the  progressive  and  serviceable  men  who  have 
made  Montana  and  are  still  expanding  her  great- 
ness. Mr.  Popham's  life  began  on  August  15,  1862, 
at  Paris,  Mo.  His  parents  were  J.  W.  and  Mary 
E.  (Smithey)  Popham,  the  former  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  latter  of  Missouri.  They  had  five 
children,  James  being  the  second.  He  alternated 
between  attendance  at  the  public  schools  and  dili- 
gent work  on  the  home  farm  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,   then  working  on  the   farm   for  three 
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years  afterwards  and  also  acquiring  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  blacksmith's  trade. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  in  1883,  he 
came  to  Montana  and  farmed  for  two  years  four 
rniles  north  of  Corvallis,  then  went  to  Missoula, 
where  he  followed  blacksmithing  for  a  year  as  a 
journeyman.  He  then  removed  to  Florence,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  for  himself  and  was 
very  successful.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to 
Corvallis  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  two  more 
years.  During  the  next  four  or  five  years  he  was 
successively  engaged  in  farming  on  Willow  creek, 
conducting  a  livery  business  and  blacksmith  shop 
at  Stevensville,  blacksmithing  at  Hamilton  and 
later  for  eighteen  months  for  Marcus  Daly.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  fruitgrowing  and 
bought  a  twenty-acre  fruit  farm  one-half  mile  south 
of  Corvallis  and  began  a  successful  and  profitable 
industry  in  which  he  is  still  engaged. 

In  politics  Mr.  Popham  is  an  ardent  and  active 
Republican,  always  taking  a  lively  interest  and  a 
zealous  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  He  was 
married  in  August,  1890,  at  Corvallis,  to  Miss 
Sarah  H.  Wood,  daughter  of  George  and  Hettie 
Wood,  her  father  being  one  of  the  prominent  farm- 
ers of  the  Bitter  Root  valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pop- 
ham  have  an  interesting  family  of  five  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living,  David,  Thomas,  Ellen, 
Arthur,  and  all  of  whom  are,  like  their  parents, 
generally  esteemed  and  admired.  James,  the  fifth 
in  order  of  birth,  died  on  September  26,  1901,  at 
the  age  of  two  years,  six  months  and  eight  days. 


pHARLES  H.  PERRINE.— All  that  stands  for 
V-y  good  citizenship  is  exemplified  in  the  character 
and  career  of  this  representative  stockgrower  of 
Fergus  county,  which  he  has  had  the  distinction  of 
representing  with  marked  ability  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature.  He  is  a  man  of  distinctive 
intellectual  force  and  individuality  and  was  born 
in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  on  September  21,  1855, 
a  son  of  James  B.  and  Elizabeth  Perrine,  natives 
respectively  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and 
both  are  now  living  and  in  good  health.  James 
P>.  Perrine  is  a  successful  farmer  in  New  York 
state,  and  an  influential  man  in  his  community, 
taking  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  was 
an  ardent  Lincoln  Republican,  but  in  later  years 
finds  himself  more  in  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
element  of  the  Democratic  party.     His  seven  chil- 


dren are  all  living,  their  names  being :  Cora  E., 
Charles  H.,  Mary  A.,  Nettie  L.,  Jessie  S.,  Hattie 
H.  and  Charles  H. 

Charles  H.  Perrine  attained  manhood  under  the 
invigorating  discipline  of  the  homestead  farm,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  began  to  contribute 
his  boyish  quota  to  the  work  of  the  farm,  waxing 
strong  in  mental  and  physical  vigor  and  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  sturdy  and  well  bal- 
anced manhood,  representative  of  that  great  desid- 
eratum, "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  After  at- 
tending the  public  schools  he  matriculated  in  the 
state  normal  school  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1878.  He  then 
entered  the  LTniversity  of  Rochester  and  completed 
the  freshman  year  in  that  institution.  After  having 
secured  these  excellent  scholastic  advantages,  Mr. 
Perrine  engaged  in  pedagogic  work,  teaching  his 
first  school  when  eighteen  and  following  educa- 
tional work  in  New  York  until  1881,  when,  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six  years,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  taught  one  year  in  the  public  schools  of 
Marysville.  By  this  time  he  had  formed  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  advantages  offered  legitimate 
industry  in  this  state,  and  determined  to  turn  his 
attention  to  farming  and  stockgrowing.  Accord- 
ingly he  came  to  Fergus  county  and  located  eight 
miles  north  of  the  postoffice  of  Ubet,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1889  he  or- 
ganized the  firm  of  Perrine,  Green  &  White, 
which  afterward  became  the  Buffalo  Creek  Sheep 
Company.  Mr.  Perrine  held  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  this  company  until  January  15,  1901,  when 
he  sold  out  his  interest.  Since  then  he  has  been 
leading  a  less  strenuous  life  though  he  is  still  inter- 
ested in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  thoroughbred 
cattle  to  which  he  brings  to  bear  a  mature  judg- 
ment and  well  directed  energy. 

The  principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic 
party  have  in  later  years  gained  the  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Perrine,  and  he  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  its  cause.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Fergus  county  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  that  body  made  a  record  which  redounded 
to  his  credit  and  to  that  of  the  constituency.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
On  June  20,  1881,  Mr.  Perrine  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Phoebe  M.  McClave,  who  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Elmira,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  a 
daughter  of  Michael  H.  and  Eliza  McClave,  and 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Burton  C.  White,  of  Fergus 
county.    In  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  White,  ap- 
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pearing  on  another  page  of  this  work,  will  be 
found  further  reference  to  the  parents  of  Mrs. 
Perrine.  She  and  her  husband  are  both  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  are  promi- 
nent in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  They  have 
two  children,  Percv  and  Ruth. 


GEORGE  H.  PEW.— The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  at  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1861, 
a  son  of  George  W.  and  Mary  (Dodge)  Pew,  peo- 
ple of  standing  and  prominence  wherever  they  have 
lived.  The  father  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  soon  after  leaving  that  institution  he  en- 
listed for  service  during  the  Civil  war  in  a  New 
York  regiment,  serving  throughout  the  contest. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  engaged  in  farming 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  until  1867,  when  he  removed 
to  Iowa  and  became  a  surveyor  and  school  teacher. 

George  H.  Pew  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went 
to  Grinnell  for  a  year,  and  from  there  to  Red- 
field,  S.  D.,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  extensive 
and  profitable  operations  as  a  contractor  and  build- 
er. The  far  west,  however,  held  out  attractive  in- 
ducements to  him,  and  in  1887  he  removed  to  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  where  he  carried  on  for  a  year  the 
same  business  engaged  in  at  Redfield.  His  health 
failing  he  came  to  Montana,  settling  at  Helena.  In 
1897  he  removed  to  the  ranch  which  he  now  occu- 
pies in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  and  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  raising  fine  shorthorn  cattle. 
He  was  married  November  17,  1889,  to  Miss  Mary 
ivobinson,  daughter  of  Elijah  Robinson,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  six  children,  namely :  Charles 
H.,  George  Raymond,  Edith,  Mary  E.,  Richard 
and  Franklin. 

Politically  Mr.  Pew  is  a  Republican,  but  has  not 
been  very  active  in  party  work.  He  has  lived  a 
modest,  useful  life  performing  faithfully  every 
duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  exemplifying  in  public 
and  private  the  best  traits  of  American  manhood, 
for  all  of  which  he  is  much  esteemed  by  his  friends 
and  acquaintances. 


OAMUEL  C.  PHILBRICK.— This  excellent  cit- 
w  izen.  good  farmer  and  generous  friend  and 
neighbor,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Maine,  county 
of  Kennebec,  February  2,  1853,  the  youngest  of 
five  children  born  to  Jesse  L.  and  Louisa  J.  Phil- 
brick,   also  natives  of  Maine.     The   father's  early 


years  were  devoted  to  -school-teaching,  merchan- 
dizing in  various  lines,  and  hotel  keeping.  But 
later  in  life  he  retired  to  a  farm  and  thereafter  fol- 
lowed the  peaceful  pursuit  of  the  patriarchs.  In 
all  of  his  ventures  he  was  successful,  and  with  use- 
ful productiveness  filled  the  measure  of  his  days  on 
earth,  which  ended  in  1870.  His  widow  survived 
him  thirteen  yVars,  and  died  in  1883.  They  left 
five  children  as  their  survivors,  namely :  Robert  C, 
William  H;,  Helen  L.,  Lavin  C.  and  Samuel  C. 
The  latt^riwas  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict a?  there  was  opportunity,  and  finished  his 
educa'  "on  at  a  good  commercial  college.  His 
scholastic  energies  were,  however,  interrupted  by 
the  requirements  of  the  farm,  on  which  he  was 
obliged  to  work  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  did  his  part  with  cheerfulness  and  zeal  until 
he  was  twenty-three,  when  he  sought  to  satisfy  a 
longing  for  something  different  from  the  life  he 
was  accustomed  to,  and  gratify  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence which  impelled  him  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  left  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood for  the  wilds  of  the  distant  west,  locating  at 
Benson's  Landing  on  the  Yellowstone  river,  now 
Livingston,  in  Park  county,  Mont.  There  he  be- 
gan operations  as  a  hotel  keeper,  at  the  same  time 
conducting  a  ferry  across  the  river.  He  was  thus 
engaged  for  two  years.  Then  he  rented  the  prop- 
erty and  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  which  had  just 
vaulted  into  fame  as  a  mineral  region  of  untold 
possibilities.  Here  he  began  mining  for  wages, 
and  after  two  years  at  that  labor  he  passed  five 
years  in  running  quartz  mills.  He  then  returned 
to  Benson's  Landing,  disposed  of  his  interests  and 
removed  to  the  National  Park,  where  he  opened 
a  restaurant,  bakery  and  produce  business,  in 
which  he  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half,  achieving 
moderate  success  by  hard  work,  constant  attention 
to  business  and  the  most  economical  management 
all  around.  From  there  he  removed  to  Helena 
and  for  a  year  conducted  a  general  produce  busi- 
ness. But  not  succeeding  as  he  desired,  he  went 
into  the  Sweet  Grass  hills  and  engaged  in  prospect- 
ing. Tiring  of  this,  because  of  its  small  returns, 
he  left  that  part  of  the  state  and  in  1888  located  on 
his  present  ranch  of  960  acres,  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Belt,  and  has  since  given  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  its  needs  and  possibilities.  About  one- 
third  of  his  land  is  under  cultivation  and  doing 
well,  producing  good  crops  of  oats  and  providing 
abundantl}'  in  the  way  of  grain,  hay  and  pasturage 
for  the  cattle  and  horses  he  raises  in  large  num- 
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bers.  He  is  also  gradually  increasing  the  acreage 
for  general  farming,  and  secures  good  results  in 
better  and  larger  crops.  He  follows  the  political 
faith  of  his  father  before  him  and  supports  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  but  is  not  an  active  partisan  or  a 
seeker  after  office  or  station  of  any  kind.  His 
farm  and  the  needs  of  his  neighborhood,  in  which 
he  takes  an  intelligent  interest,  give  him  plenty  to 
do,  and  he  shirks  no  duty  in  connection  there- 
with, being  constantly  occupied. 


TORN  G.  PICKERING,  of  Canton,  Broadwater 
J  county,  is  one  of  the  Montana  pioneers  of  1866 
who  have  won  success  and  personal  prominence  in 
the  state.  His  journey  to  Montana  and  his  life 
in  the  new  commonwealth  would  make  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  an  extended  history  of  the  state. 
He  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  New  Hampshire 
on  July  22,  1831,  a  son  of  Thomas  Pickering,  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Lydia  W.  (Ham) 
Pickering,  a  native  of  Kittery,  York  county,  Me. 
"In  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
who,  in  1640,  made  a  grant  of  forty  acres  for  glebe 
land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  is  the  name  of 
John  Pickering,  who,  in  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants was  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  civil,  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  appears  in 
Portsmouth  as  early  as  1635,  perhaps  as  early  as 
1630.  He  came  from  Massachusetts  and  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  of  EngHsh  birth,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
business  capacities.  He  was  an  old  man  at  his 
death  in  1669.  His  sons,  John,  of  Portsmouth,  and 
Thomas,  of  Newington,  were  molding  forces  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  family  has  ever  been  prominent  in 
the  state." — [W.  A.  Fergusson's  History  of  Carroll 
county,  N.  H.] 

John  G.  Pickering  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1849 
went  to  sea.  Touching  on  one  of  his  voyages  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  he  found  the  wild  ducks  so  plentiful 
that  he  quit  the  ship  and  engaged  in  shooting  them 
.  for  profit  and  found  the  business  very  renumer- 
ative,  and  the  second  winter  he  engaged  in  it  he 
cleared  over  $1,000.  In  1852  he  inherited  the  old 
homestead  and  returned  to  New  Hampshire. 

In  1853  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Goodwin,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  has  ever  been  prominent,  fur- 
nishing legislators,  governors  and  other  public 
men  in  its  various  generations.    The  original  Ameri- 


can ancestor  of  the  name  was  of  English  stock.  On 
September  19,  1853,  Mr.  Pickering  removed  to 
Albany,  Green  county.  Wis.,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

On  January  3,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a  musician  in 
the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps,  joined  Gen.  Sherman  in  his  historic  march 
to  the  sea  and  continued  in  service  until  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Johnston  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  hospital  corps  employed  in 
gathering  wounded  soldiers  from  the  battlefield. 
After  this  they  marched  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
and  went  by  steamer  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  Mr. 
Pickering  wa^  discharged  on  July  12,  1865. 

He  then  resumed  farming  in  Wisconsin,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1865  returned  to  Louisville  and  pur- 
chased mules  which  he  brought  to  Wisconsin  and  on 
April  15,  1866,  he  began  the  journey  to  Montana. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pickering:  Annie,  now  Mrs.  Khne,  residing  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs;  Frank  G.,  located  in  Car- 
bon county,  Mont. ;  Lola,  now  Mrs.  William  Christ- 
mas, also  of  Carbon  county;  Ida,  now  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Halford,  living  in  Butte,  and  Carrie,  now 
Mrs.  Halford,  living  in  Boulder,  Mont.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering has  been  a  county  commissioner  and  a  school 
trustee  for  twenty  years,  while  fraternally  he  is  a 
Freemason. 


FRANK  G.  PICKERING.— This  representative 
farmer  and  horticulturist  of  Carbon  county 
is  a  native  of  Green  county.  Wis.,  where  he  wa» 
born  June  2,  1856.  His  father  is  John  G.  Pickering, 
of  Broadwater  county,  Mont.,  of  whom  extended 
mention  is  made  upon  this  page. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  reared  in  Wisconsin  and  at- 
tended her  public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  Then,  in  1871,  he  accompanied  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  Montana  to  join  his  father,  who 
had  come  to  the  territory  some  time  before.  He 
remained  at  home  until  the  spring  of  1885,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  district,  and  engaged  in  ranching  and 
stockraising  on  his  own  account,  also  running  a 
sawmill.  In  these  various  enterprises  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  continued  them  until  the  spring  of 
1897,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  his  present 
location,  half  way  between  Joliet  and  Silesia,  where 
he  has  a  fine  farm,  all  under  irrigation  and  brought, 
by  his  industry  and  skill,  to  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
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tion.  A  special  feature  of  Mr.  Pickering's  estab- 
lishment is  a  fine  and  vigorous  orchard  of  some 
1,800  fruit  trees,  consisting  mainly  of  apples,  plums 
and  cherries.  These  are  just  coming  into  prime 
bearing  order  and  are  very  promising.  He  also 
has  a  large  acreage  in  small  fruits,  and  is  hopeful 
of  making  fruit-growing  one  of  the  leading  enter- 
prises among  the  farmers  of  his  section.  He  raises 
excellent  crops  of  alfalfa,  grain  and  other  farm 
products,  finding  his  land  adapted  to  almost  every 
variety  of  agricultural  fruitfulness  that  the  climate 
allows. 

In  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Pickering  is  connected 
with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  a 
genial  and  companionable  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
progressive  and  enterprising  farmer  and  a  useful 
and  public-spirited  citizen. 


JOHN  PILGERAM,  a  prosperous  rancher  and 
farmer  of  Cascade  county,  came  to  Montana  in 
1868.  His  birth  was  at  Nassau,  Germany,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1852.  His  parents  were  John  and  Kate 
(Scartt)  Pilgeram,  also  natives  of  Nassau.  Here 
the  father  was  a  farmer,  a  grocer  and  had  a  saloon. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
Scartt,  natives  of  Richwine,  Germany.  Her  moth- 
er died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  her  father  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  at  Talheim,  Germany,  and 
she  herself  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  John 
Pilgeram  re-married  with  Kate  Lahnstein,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Lizzie  Lahnstein,  of  Nassau, 
Germany.  Her  father  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
his  wife  at  seventy-six,  and  she  is  still  Hving  at 
Nassau. 

John  Pilgeram  early  began  to  assist  his  father 
on  the  farm,  attending  diligently  the  public  schools 
in  early  life,  and  in  1868  came  to  the  United  States 
and,  having  landed  at  New  York,  pushed  on  im- 
mediately to  Montana,  locating  first  at  Helena, 
where  he  hauled  wood  and  stone  from  Kessler's 
brickyard  for  the  construction  of  the  court  house 
with  his  own  team,  and  also  worked  on  other 
prominent  edifices.  In  1871  he  removed  to  East 
Helena,  for  two  years  working  in  the  smelter,  and 
in  1873  removed  to  Great  Falls,  where  for  five  years 
his  services  were  engaged  at  the  Silver  smelter. 
In  1878  he  went  from  Great  Falls  to  Boston  coulee 
ai;d  took  up  160  acres  of  homestead  and  the  same 
amount  of  desert  land,  and  devoted  himself  to 
farming.     He  cultivates  thirty-six  acres  and  util- 


izes the  rest  for  pasturage.  On  December  9,  1878, 
at  Nassau,  Germany,  Mr.  Pilgeram  married  Miss 
Katie  Habel,  daughter  of  Anton  and  Katherine 
Habel,  natives  of  Nassau.  Her  mother  died  in 
1898  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  and  her  father 
passed  away  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
both  dying  at  Nassau.  Their  eleven  children  are : 
Anna,  Emma  and  William,  all  deceased,  and  Rosie, 
Katie,  Mary,  John,  Tony,  Flora,  Frank  and  Jo- 
seph. Mr.  Pilgeram  and  his  family  are  very  much 
in  evidence  in  social  circles  and  are  highly  esteemed 
by  their  associates. 


PETER  C.  PILGERAM,  one  of  the  prosperous 
sheepmen  of  Cascade  county,  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1886.  He  was  born  at  Nassau,  Germany, 
on  November  23,  1862,  the  son  of  John  and  Katie 
(Lahnstein)  Pilgrim,  both  natives  of  Nassau, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in 
the  saloon  and  grocery  business.  He  died  in  1891, 
and  the  mother,  born  in  1839,  is  now  living  in  Ger- 
many. Mrs.  Pilgeram  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Lizzie  Lahnstein,  of  Nassau.  Joseph  Lahn- 
stein lived  over  half  a  century  and  his  wife  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-six.  Until  he  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  Peter  C.  Pilgeram  was  in  the 
paternal  home  at  Nassau,  receiving  tuition  in  the 
public  schools.  He  then  attended  college  until  1880, 
and  later  assisted  in  his  father's  store  and  on  the 
farm.  Landing  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1884 
he  visited  friends  in  that  city  for  a  month  and  then 
came  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was  employed  for 
eight  months  in  the  brewery  of  Born  &  Co.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  was  for  fourteen  months  engaged 
with  the  Great  Western  Marble  Works  at  Cincin- 
nati. In  1886  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.  His  first 
business  in  this  state  was  hotel  keeping,  and,  after 
some  experience  in  it,  in  the  spring  of  1888  he  be- 
gan conducting  the  Commercial  Hotel  at  Great 
Falls,  whither  he  removed  from  Helena. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Pilgeram  took  up  a  pre- 
emption claim  at  Boston  coulee  and  began  his  pros- 
perous career  in  stockraising.  In  1889  he  took  up 
a  tree  claim,  in  1890,  a  homestead  claim,  in  1894  a 
desert  claim,  and  his  wife  took  a  desert  claim  in 
1898.  The  total  amount  of  their  holdings  now  is 
900  acres  of  excellent  stock-grazing  and  agricul- 
tural land.  Between  1890  and  1898  he  confined  his 
attention  mainly  to  cattle,  and  then  engaged  in 
sheepraising,  in  which  he  has  been  successful,  hav- 
ing a  band  of  2,200  and   keeping  enough  horses 
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and  cattle  for  his  own  use.  Since  he  came  to 
Montana  he  has  been  quite  prosperous,  valuing 
his  property  at  over  $16,000.  On  September  25, 
1888,  Mr.  Pilgeram  married  Miss  Matilda  Weigand, 
daughter  of  Albert  and  Lizzie  Weigand,  natives  of 
Fulda,  Germany.  Her  father,  a  farmer,  died  at 
Essen,  Germany,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  in 
1886  her  mother  came  to  the  ranch  of  her  son- 
in-law,  in  Montana,  where  she  died  in  1892  ,Tt 
the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pil- 
geram have  had  six  children,  of  whom  one,  Alma, 
is  dead  and  the  others  are  William,  Emma,  Jennie, 
Lizzie  and  John. 


WILLIAM  PILGERAM  is  one  of  the  indus- 
trious ranchmen  of  Cascade  county,  now  re- 
siding on  a  ranch  near  Evans.  He  was  born  in 
Nassau,  Germany,  on  December  31,  1868,  the  son 
of  John  and  Katie  (Lahnstein)  Pilgeram,  both  na- 
tives of  Nassau,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  the  grocery  and  saloon  business.  He 
died  in  1891.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Pilgeram  was 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lizzie  Lahnstein,  born 
at  Nassau.  The  father  lived  to  be  over  fifty,  and  the 
mother  attained  seventy-six  years.  Until  he  was 
fourteen  William  Pilgeram  attended  the  Nassau 
schools  and  then  learned  the  baker's  trade,  which 
he  followed  until  1886,  when  he  returned  home  and 
assisted  his  crippled  father  until  April  5,  1888, 
when  he  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  steamer 
Westerland  of  the  Red  Star  line,  and  at  once  came 
to  Helena,  Mont. 

Three  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  pre-empted  160 
acres  of  land  near  Great  Falls  and  began  to  raise 
cattle  and  horses,  starting  with  twenty-four  head 
of  cattle  and  four  horses  and  placing  fifteen  acres 
of  his  land  under  cultivation.  On  December  l6, 
1893,  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres, 
of  which  he  profitably  cultivated  forty  until  De- 
cember, 1899,  when  he  sold  his  homestead  for  $1,150 
and  thirty  head  of  cattle  for  $600.  He  then  pur- 
chased forty  acres  of  railroad  land  in  the  Black 
Butte  district  and  took  1.60  acres  as  a  desert  claim, 
in  addition  to  which  his  wife  took  eighty  acres. 
Of  the  railroad  land  he  cultivates  twelve  acres,  and 
this  is  now  his  home.  Mr.  Pilgeram  considers  that 
he  has  been  very  successful  since  coiiiing  to  Mon- 
tana. He  now  has  200  acres  of  land  improved, 
twenty-five  head  of  cattle  and  seven  horses.  He 
also  has  240  acres  upon  which  he  will  soon  prove 


up.  On  December  2,  1892,  Mr.  Pilgeram  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Steele,  widow  of  Jacob 
Steele,  of  Nassau,  Germany,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  in  1891.  They  had  one  child,  Anna 
Steele.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilgeram  have  two  children, 
William  and  Flora.  Mrs.  Pilgeram  manifests  the 
best  form  of  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  and  is  a  lady  of  kind  heart  and  like  her 
husband  possesses  many  admirable  traits  of  char- 
acter. 


^j^HOMAS  THEODORE  PRATHER.— One  of 
1  the  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Sweet  Grass  county  and  one  of  the  honored  pio- 
neers is  Thomas  T.  Prather  and  he  has  attained  a 
due  quota  of  success  through  his  own  efforts,  being 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  as  a  man  among 
men.  He  was  born  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  on 
December  21,  1843,  the  son  of  Ennis  and  Melva 
J.  (Judd)  Prather,  both  of  them  born  in  Clermont 
county,  the  families  having  been  among  the  pio- 
neers of  Ohio.  His  parents  dying  of  typhoid  fever 
when  he  was  an  infant  of  ten  months,  he  was 
cared  for  by  relatives  in  Ohio,  receiving  a  com- 
mon-school education  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he  accompanied  his 
uncle  on  the  overland  trip  to  Douglas  county,  Ore. 
In  January,  1862,  at  Canyonville,  Ore.,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  C,  First  Oregon  Calvary,  under  Col. 
Moray,  and  after  the  first  winter  in  camp  in  Jack- 
son county,  they  went  in  the  spring  to  Klamath 
county,  where  he  assisted  in  building  Fort  Klamath, 
and  passing  the  summer  in  scouting  duty,  having 
little  trouble  with  the  Indians  and  serving  in  that 
section  of  the  state  until  January,  1865,  when  he 
'was  sent  to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  where  he  received 
an  honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Prather  then  returned  to  Douglas  county. 
Ore.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture 
for  one  year,  then  engaging  in  the  cattle  business, 
driving  to  Grant  county,  Ore.,  and  continuing  in 
this  line  for  a  year,  when  he  sold  out  and  returned 
to  Ohio  for  eighteen  months,  after  which  he  again 
came  to  Canj'onville,  Ore.,  and  resumed  his  opera- 
tions in  cattle,  driving  his  stock  through  to  Wash- 
ington territory,  where  he  sold  them  in  the  fall  and 
returned  to  Canyonville,  where  he  secured  another 
herd  of  cattle,  which  he  drove  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  California  and  sold.  Returning  to  Oregon, 
he  made  a  venture  in  an  entirely  new  line,  that 
of  manufacturing  buckskin  gloves  and  taking  3,000 
pairs  to  White  Pine,  Nev.     The  venture  was  far 
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from  successful,  as  he  "went  broke."  Returning 
to  Oregon,  he  again  resumed  the  cattle  business, 
was  successful  in  his  operations,  and  recouped  his 
financial  losses.  In  1872  he  made  a  permanent  lo- 
cation in  Grant  county.  Ore.,  where  he  was  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses 
for  full  ten  years.  In  1882  Mr.  Prather  started  for 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  purchased  land  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  seven  miles  above  Big  Timber, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  having  a  finely  im- 
proved ranch  of  1,600  acres.  He  first  brought  a 
drove  of  horses  from  Oregon,  and  in  December, 
1882,  purchased  a  band  of  sheep,  and  continued  to 
raise  this  line  of  stock  until  1900,  having  at  times 
as  high  as  5,000  head.  He  was  not  successful  with 
horses,  and  eventually  abandoned  this  branch,  de- 
voting his  attention  to  cattle  and  sheep,  in  which  he 
has  been  successful,  wintering  more  than  400  head 
of  cattle  in  the  winter  of  1900-1901.  He  has  given 
special  attention  to  Hereford  cattle,  and  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  grade  of  the  stock  of  this 
section. 

About  200  acres  of  his  ranch  is  under  effective 
irrigation,  producing  large  quantities  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  putting  up  an  average  of  500  tons.  In 
1898  Mr.  Prather  erected  an  elegant  residence  of 
modern  architectural  design,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  ranch  homes  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Prather  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  has  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  school 
trustee,  but  having  no  predilection  for  official 
preferment.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  Sweet  Grass  county.  On 
February  22,  1872,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Prather  to  Miss  Lucinda  Jane  Merriman, 
of  Jackson  county,  Ore.,  the  daughter  of  William 
H.  and  Artimesia  (Riddle)  Merriman,  natives  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Prather  being  a  native  of  Scotland.  They 
have  two  children :  Kate,  wife  of  A.  J.  Bryant,  of 
Big  Timber,  and  WilHam  Thomas,  who  has  prac- 
tical charge  of  the  home  ranch. 


JOHN  L.  PRICE.— A  young  lawyer  of  fine 
natural  oratorical  ability  which  has  been  carefully 
cultivated  under  the  direction  of  a  master  of  the 
art,  and  being  also  of  industriously  studious  and 
reflective  habits,  John  L.  Price,  of  Red  Lodge, 
Carbon  county,  Mont.,  has  before  him  a  promising 


future  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen  as  his  life 
work,  and  a  career  in  public  affairs  if  he  should 
decide  to  enter  that  field.  He  is  a  native  of  Janes- 
ville.  111.,  where  he  was  born  July  9,  1878,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Susan  (Wall)  Price,  of  the  same 
nativity.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  for  many  generations,  and  from  that 
state  his  grandfather  removed  with  his  family  to 
Coles  county,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming. 
His  son,  the  father  of  our  subject,  always  resided 
in  his  native  town  of  Janesville,  and  was  there  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  a  leading  man  in  the  com- 
munity, serving  his  people  for  many  years  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  in  a  number  of  other 
county  offices.  He  was  highly  respected  and  had 
the  confidence  of  everybody  who  knew  him.  His 
death,  which  occurred  on  March  30,  1901,  was 
universally  regretted.  John  L.  was  the  fourth 
child  of  the  family.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar 
and  no  efifort  was  spared  to  properly  equip  him 
for  his  profession.  After  finishing  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Janesville,  he 
took  a  preparatory  course  at  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College  at  Valparaiso,  and  following  that 
was  privately  tutored  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Barr,  A.  M. 
Later  he  took  a  two-years  course  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  con- 
cluded his  professional  training  at  the  Northern 
Indiana  Law  College  at  Valparaiso,  being  gradu- 
ated in  the  year  1900.  He  practiced  for  a  short 
time  in  Illinois,  but  in  June,  1901,  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Red  Lodge,  where  he  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  practicing  ever  since. 
Throughout  his  school  experience  Mr.  Price  was 
an  industrious  student,  and  always  finished  near 
if  not  at  the  top  of  his  classes.  In  addition  to  his 
academic  and  professional  courses,  he  pursued  a 
special  course  in  oratory  under  Prof.  Trueblood  of 
Michigan  University,  and  made  such  progress  in 
the  art  that  he  has  been  in  demand  as  a  speaker 
on  public  occasions  wherever  he  has  lived  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people.  He 
delivered  the  oration  of  the  day  on  September  2, 
1901,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  labor  celebra- 
tion, and  his  speech  was  not  only  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  leading  citizens,  but  was  copied  verbatim 
in  a  number  of  the  papers  of  the  state  and  favor- 
ably commented  on  by  all,  which  at  once  gave  hiin 
standing  as  an  orator  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. Mr.  Price  is  one  of  the  young  men  who  do 
not  think  their  days  of  study  are  over  as  soon  as 
they  leave  school ;  on  the  contrary  he  is,  if  possible, 
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more  studious  and  diligent  than  ever,  giving  him- 
self up  almost  wholly  to  his  professional  duties 
and  the  severe  lines  of  mental  work  which  they 
involve.  He  takes  an  abiding  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  Montana,  although  he  is  com- 
paratively a  new  arrival  in  the  state,  and  is  es- 
pecially active  in  behalf  of  every  good  enterprise 
for  the  advancement  of  the  county  in  which  he  has 
cast  his  lot.  In  1897,  during  the  intervals  between 
his  sessions  at  the  law  colleges,  he  was  a  student 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  A.  L.  Chezen,  one  of  the  legal 
lights  of  central  Illinois.  In  the  state  of  his  adop- 
tion he  is  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession,  having  a 
constantly  expanding  practice  and  winning  his  way 
steadily  in  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  In  political  relations  he  is  an  ac- 
tive Republican,  and  always  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  party.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war,  being  a 
member  of  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  saw  active  service 
at  Perryville,  Murfreesborough,  and  a  number  of 
other  places  where  hard  battles  were  fought.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Illinois.  Young 
Mr.  Price,  our  subject,  enjoys  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance throughout  Carbon  county,  and  has  the 
high  respect  and  cordial  esteem  of  all  classes  of 
the  people. 


JOHN  D.  RICHARDS.— Even  the  briefest  res- 
J  ume  of  the  life  of  this  honored  citizen  can  not 
fail  of  interest,  for  it  has  been  replete  in  interest- 
ing experiences,  and  his  career  has  been  one  typical 
of  the  deepest  loyalty  and  the  inflexible  integrity 
which  ever  commands  respect  and  high  apprecia- 
tion. He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  in 
which  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  United 
States  naval  service,  and  this  alone  should  entitle 
him  to  honorable  mention  in  this,  work,  for  the 
survivors  of  that  conflict  are  now  notable  for  their 
scarcity,  while  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has 
Ijeen  true  to  himself  and  his  honest  convictions. 
Mr.  Richards,  now  one  of  the  successful  farmers 
and  stockgrowers  of  Missoula  county,  and  familiarly 
known  as  "Dick"  Richards,  is  a  native  of  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  born  on  August  15,  1826,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  M.  and  Anne  (Comfort)  Richards.  His 
father  was  born  in  Canada  of  Cornish  lineage,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  his  early  youth,  becom- 
ing an  able  civil  engineer,  to  which  profession  he  de- 


voted his  attention  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1839.  The  mother  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  a  Hollander 
who  came  to  America  as  a  Hessian  soldier  during 
the  Revolution,  but  deserted  from  the  British  army 
and  joined  the  patriot  forces,  with  which  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  he  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Richards 
attained  the  remarkable  age  of  104  years. 

John  D.  Richards  secured  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schols,  and  on  July  29,  1842, 
in  Philadelphia,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  was  in  continuous  service  until  No- 
vember, 1848,  both  on  the  United  States  frigate 
"Cyane"  and  on  others.  His  first  cruise  was 
through  the  Carribean  sea,  thence  around  Cape 
Horn  to  Honolulu,  and  thence  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Diego  and  Monterey,  Cal.,  then  a  part 
of  Mexico.  At  Monterey  his  ship  was  added  to 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Sloat  and  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  which  conflict  Mr. 
Richards  was  thus  in  active  service,  for  which  the 
federal  government  now  accords  him  a  pension. 
He  participated  in  the  ceremony  of  raising  the 
American  flag  over  California  at  Monterey,  on  July 
7,  1846,  and  also  at  the  semi-centennial  of 
that  historic  event,  held  in  Monterey,  in  July,  1896, 
where  he  and .  three  other  survivors  were  pres- 
ent, being  shown  distinctive  honors  and  stand- 
ing forth  as  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  the  inci- 
dental ceremonials.  In  November,  1848,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards received  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  navy 
at  San  Francisco.  Soon  thereafter  was  inaugur- 
ated in  California  the  ever  memorable  gold  excite- 
ment of  1849,  ^nd  Mr.  Richards  was  on  the  spot 
and  participated  in  the  thrilling  and  tumultuous 
life  of  that  epoch,  making  and  losing  several  for- 
tunes, and  having  a  varied  and  interesting  ex- 
perience. 

As  of  the  Mexican  war,  so  it  is  true  of  the  argo- 
nauts of  1849  that  there  are  few  now  left  to  tell  the 
tale,  and  history  may  gain  much  by  recording  the 
reminiscences  of  the  survivors.  In  1858  Mr.  Rich- 
ards went  to  British  Columbia,  and  engaged  in 
prospecting  in  that  section  and  in  what  are  now  the 
coast  states  of  the  northwest  until  1866,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  thus  gained  title  to  being  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  this  state,  where  he  has  ever 
since  maintained  his  home.  He  was  engaged  in 
prospecting  and  mining  in  the  early  days,  when 
Montana  was  on  the  very  frontier  of  civilization, 
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and  with  this  industry  he  has  since  been  identified, 
owning  now  several  promising  prospects  and  having 
been  the  discoverer  of  the  mines  near  Clinton,  Mis- 
soula county.  In  1882  Mr.  Richards  located  on 
the  ranch  of  310  acres  on  the  beautiful  Camas 
prairie,  three  miles  southeast  of  Potomac,  which 
he  recently  sold  to  John  Beaton.  Here  he  made 
excellent  improvements,  devoting  his  ranch  to 
general  agriculture  and  also  raising  livestock  of 
excellent  grade.  No  man  is  held  in  higher  esteem, 
and  he  is  honored  as  a  veteran  and  a  pioneer. 
Politically  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  his  first  presidential  vote  being  cast  for  John 
C.  Fremont,  in  1856,  and  he  retains  membership  in 
the  California  Veterans'  Association.  In  1889  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Richards  to  Miss 
Mary  P.  Monteray,  who  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  the  daughter  of  Paul  and  Ma- 
thilde  (LeBris)  Monteray,  both  coming  of  distin- 
guished Franch  lineage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards 
have  no  children,  but  their  pleasant  home  is  an  hos- 
pitable rendezvous  for  their  large  circle  of  friends. 


pHARLES  J.  PRUETT,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
^  cessful  pioneer  miners  of  Montana,  is  at  present 
a  resident  of  Whitehall,  Jefferson  county.  He  was 
born  in  Hancock  county.  111.,  on  April  13,  1861, 
a  son  of  Nicholas  and  Ingaben  (Smith)  Pruett. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  the 
mother  of  West  Virginia.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  Constant  Pruett,  who  had  moved  to  Schuyler 
county,  111.,  in  1840,  there  engaging  in  farming. 
Nicholas  Pruett  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  when 
a  young  man  and  removed  to  Colchester,  Mc- 
Donough  county,  111.,  and  after  a  year  went  to 
Schuyler  county,  purchased  a  farm  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  continued  for 
years,  making  two  trips  to  Montana,  however, 
during  this  time,  the  first  being  in  1863,  when  he 
came  overland  to  Alder  gulch,  where  the  first  sen- 
sational gold  strike  had  been  made.  Here  he  en- 
gaged in  ranching,  but  after  eighteen  months  re- 
turned to  Illinois.  The  second  journey  to  Mon- 
tana was  made  in  1870,  and  again  for  a  short  period 
he  followed  ranching,  and  again  he  went  back  to 
Illinois  where  he  remained  until  1881.  Returning 
to  Montana  he  made  this  state  his  home  until  his 
death  in  1888. 

Charles  J.  Pruett  passed  his  early  days  in  Schuy- 
ler county  and  here  he  received  his  education  in 


the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  re- 
moved to  Charleston,  Iowa,  where  he  remained 
four  years  engaged  in  farming.  His  next  location 
was  in  Kansas,  where  he  remained  two  and  a  half 
years,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Sheri- 
dan in  September,  1881.  He  remained  there  over 
winter  and  then  removed  to  Boulder  river  and 
engaged  in  ranching.  But  in  1893  he  sold  out  his 
stock,  and  in  1894  disposed  of  the  ranch.  Mr^ 
Pruett  then  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  min- 
ing which  he  has  since  followed  with  eminent 
success.  He  located  the  rich  mine,  "Mayflower," 
in  Madison  county,  and  associating  himself  with 
two  partners  in  Butte,  they  worked  the  property 
from  1895  until  1896  and  sold  it  to  William  A. 
Clark,  for  $150,000,  who  is  still  operating  it. 

Up  to  the  time  Mr.  Pruett  located  the  "May- 
flower," he  had  spent  many  years  in  almost  unre- 
munerative  prospecting,  but  since  that  time  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken  from 
that  mine. 

In  November,  1896,  Mr.  Pruett  was  married  to 
Miss  Annie  E.  Bray,  a  native  of  Missouri,  who 
came  to  Montana  at  the  age  of  three  years.  They 
have  one  child,  Ira  E.    . 

From  1896  Mr.  Pruett  has  passed  his  time  pros- 
pecting with  varying  success  and  has  also  invested 
in  real  estate,  among  other  properties,  purchasing 
the  Whitehall  hotel.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  force 
of  character  and  of  indefatigable  will  power  and 
energy,  a  representative  and  typical  miner. 
Throughout  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the  community 
in  which  he  resides,  he  is  highly  respected. 


MRS.  ALICE  J.  PROUETT.— In  a  work  of  en- 
during value,  purporting  to  contain  the  story 
of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  progressive  men 
of  a  commonwealth,  the  sturdy,  heroic  and  self-re- 
liant women  who  have  borne  the  part  of  men  in 
the  combat,  must  of  necessity  have  full  and  hon- 
orable mention.  Among  them  none  is  more  worthy 
of  mention  than  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Prouett,  of  Fergus 
county.  She  is  a  native  of  Lafayette  county, 
Wis.,  where  her  life  'began  November  28,  1852. 
Her  parents  were  William  and  Mary  H.  Edge,  the 
former  a  native  of  England  and  the  latter  of 
Ireland.  They  came  to  America  in  early  life  and 
located  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  father  was  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  stockraiser,  an  ardent  and  in- 
fluential Democrat  and  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Protestant   Episcopal   church,   the  mother  being  a 
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Catholic.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Prouette  was  the  fifth.  The  mother's 
death  occurred  July  i6,  1875,  and  the  father's  Janu- 
ary 7,  1881. 

Mrs.  Prouett  received  such  preliminary  educa- 
tion as  the  common  schools  of  her  neighborhood 
were  able  to  furnish.  Her  chief  source  of  mental 
development,  however,  has  been  her  active  and 
varied  life,  and  her  continuously  vigorous  contact 
with  the  world.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  was 
married  to  William  Dickson,  who  was  born  in  her 
native  county,  the  son  of  parents  who  had  come 
there  from  Indiana.  Their  early  married  life  was 
devoted  to  merchandising,  and  the  later  years  to 
farming.  By  Mr.  Dickson's  early  death  his  widow 
was  left  with  three  children,  Williarn  S.,  Mary  N. 
and  Pearl  E. 

On  January  25,  1883,  our  subject  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  on  this  occasion  with  John  Oats, 
a  native  of  England,  who  emigrated  to  California 
in  1863,  and  followed  mining  as  an  occupation,  lie 
built  the  Masculine  tunnel  at  Marysville,  Mont., 
the  work  occupying  two  years.  On  account  of 
failing  health  he  retired  from  active  work,  and 
died  January  27,  1890.  In  politics  he  was  an  ar- 
dent Republican,  and  in  fraternal  relations  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen. 

For  the  third  time  this  good  woman  became  a 
bride  on  the  loth  day  of  August,  1891,  her  third 
husband  being  Frank  Prouett,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  blacksmith  who  had 
been  a  gallant  drummer-boy  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
was  during  his  mature  life  a  stanch  Republican. 
His  mother  was  also  a  native  of  Iowa.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  father 
died  in  1868,  and  the  mother,  who  was  the  second 
white  woman  to  reside  in  the  Judith  valley,  in  1897. 

In  1885  Mrs.  Oats,  now  Prouett,  took  up  ranch- 
ing in  a  business  on  her  own  account  and  has  con- 
tinued to  follow  it  ever  since.  Her  tract  of  land 
now  comprises  1,400  acres,  and  yields  abundant 
harvests  of  hay  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  She  has 
480  acres  under  cultivation,  and  in  addition  to  her 
farming,  she  raises  large  numbers  of  fine  cattle. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  her  ranch  is  managed 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  made  as  profitable  as  any 
of  equal  productiveness.  She  is  a  resolute,  re- 
sourceful and  energetic  woman,  widely  known  and 
highly  esteemed  for  her  sterling  qualities  of  head 
and  heart.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 


Mr.  Prouett  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  in 
fraternal  circles  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  He  is  largely 
engaged  in  freighting,  and  finds  the  business  profit- 
able and  agreeable.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent 
qualifications  for  his  work,  and  exhibits  the  ele- 
ments of  good  citizenship. 


JOSEPH  C.  PUTMAN.— The  Hfe  of  Mr.  Put- 
J  man  began  on  January  22,  1855,  at  Dearborn, 
Mich.  He  is  the  eldest  child  of  Garret  C.  and 
Lydia  A.  (Pardee)  Putman,  both  natives  of  New 
York,  who  removed  to  Michigan  in  their  early 
married  life.  Mr.  Putman  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  from  that  time  until  he  was  twenty  he 
was  under  treatment  for  his  eyes.  In  1875  he  came 
to  Montana  and  located  on  a  ranch  three  miles 
south  of  Corvallis,  where  he  remained  with  his 
uncle  until  he  died  in  1882.  He  was  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate  and  as  soon  as  he  had  closed 
these  duties,  in  1885,  he  removed  to  his  own  ranch  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Hamilton,  where  he  has 
since  been  living.  In  the  fall  of  1883  his  brother. 
Horace  M.  Putman,  who  was  born  at  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  on  June  9,  1859,  joined  him  in  Montana, 
took  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres  adjoining  the 
ranch  and  entered  into  partnership  with  him.  They 
have  since  been  working  together,  doing  a  general 
ranching  business,  raising  horses  and  cattle.  Their 
320  acres  are  well  located,  highly  improved  and 
skillfully  cultivated,  rewarding  their  labors  with 
abundant  products  of  superior  quality.  The  Putman 
brothers  are  independent  voters  with  Democratic 
leanings,  and  take  an  earnest  and  intelligent  interest 
in  local  aflfairs.  Each  has  been  clerk  of  the  school 
district,  thus  has  contributed  essentially  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  They  are  citizens  of  a 
high  type  and  are  universally  esteemed  and  appre- 
ciated. Montana  numbers  not  on  her  roll  of  useful 
and  progressive  men  any  who  are  more  entitled 
to  a  high  regard  than  these  two  brothers. 


AC.  QUAINTANCE.— We  here  present  a 
strikingly  accurate  picture  of  the  struggles  of 
early  pioneers  in  ranching  in  Montana  in  the  story 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  them,  A.  C.  Quain- 
tance,  of  Boulder  valley,  Jefferson  county,  who  is 
also  a  valued  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
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He  is  the  son  of  Jesse  Quaintance,  born  in  Craw- 
ford county,  Ohio,  on  March  23,  1838.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  the  allurements  of  the  great 
west  became  too  strong  to  resist,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1863  he  removed  to  Colorado.  His  first  business 
venture  in  that  new  and  partially  explored  country 
shows  the  condition  of  the  land  and  its  modes  of 
transportation,  for  it  was  dealing  in  feed.  In  the 
year  he  was  here  he  acquired  much  experience  in 
western  methods,  but  less  financial  emolument.  He 
next  went  to  Omaha  with  a  freighting  outfit.  Then 
again  he  came  west,  peddling  along  the  road,  going 
first  to  Denver,  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  on 
to  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  in  Last  Chance  gulch, 
and  from  here  journeyed  to  Boulder  valley,  where 
his  pilgrimage  came  to  a  close.  He  had  acquired 
some  money  during  his  "tour  of  the  continent"  and 
had  saved  it.  In  company  with  Olaf  Nelson  he 
purchased  some  land  and  they  began  ranch  life  to- 
gether. For  a  brief  period  there  was  promise  of  a 
good  crop.  Then  came  the  grasshoppers,  and  after 
they  had  passed  by  nothing  lay  before  the  young 
farmers  but  barren  fields.  Their  crop  had  been 
harvested  and  eaten  and  nothing  was  left  to  them 
but  the  land.  Yes,  there  was  something  more,  for 
Mr.  Quaintance  owed  $1,300  to  his  partner.  He 
had  four  wagons,  these  he  traded  for  cattle,  drove 
them  to  Boulder,  sold  them,  paid  his  debts  and  had 
something  left.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  "Two  Dot"  Wilson.  Purchas- 
ing a  dry  goods  outfit  they  started  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  expecting  to  trade  the  goods  for  cattle,  but 
at  Francklyn,  Utah,  they  encountered  hard  luck.- 
However,  they  traded  some  of  the  goods  for  sheep, 
but  the  outlook  was  bad  and  although  "Two  Dot" 
had  considerable  money  he  relinquished  the  enter- 
prise. But  Mr.  Quaintance  did  not  give  up.  The 
harder  the  blows  of  adversity  the  more  he  exerted 
himself,  for  he  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
says:  "I  soon  organized  a  sale,  a  cross  between  an 
auction  and  a  fakir's  sale,  and  offered  my  goods  at 
so  much,  taking  sheep  in  payment.  Within  two 
hours  my  entire  stock  was  sold,  I  simply  taking  the 
names  of  purchasers  or  exchangers  as  I  delivered 
the  goods.  All  were  honest  and  brought  me  the 
stipulated  number  of  sheep  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  Chadwick,  who  owed  me  twenty-five 
sheep."  After  an  altercation  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  to  a  board  of  arbitration.  The  arbitra- 
tors decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Quaintance,  who,  in 
return  for  their  just  action,  presented  one  of  them 


with  a  new  pair  of  boots.  He  now  had  500  sheep 
and  started  with  them  for  Cash  valley.  It  became 
necessary  to  pack  the  sheep  across  the  swollen 
mountain  rivers  and  the  whole  journey  was  a  most, 
laborious  one,  so  much  so  that  at  Bear  Lake  valley 
he  offered  the  entire  band  of  500  sheep  at  fifty  cents 
a  head  and  found  no  buyers.  After  many  wearying 
vicissitudes  he  reached  Bannack,  Mont.,  where  he 
sold  300  sheep  for  $5  a  head.  The  remaining  200 
he  disposed  of  in  Boulder  and  re-commenced  farm- 
ing, adding  stockraising  to  this  enterprise. 

By  1875  hs  l^^d  become  the  owner  of  a  large 
herd  of  cattle,  which  that  fall  he  moved  to  Mussel- 
shell creek,  where  he  continued  grazing  cattle  for 
nine  years  and  yearly  growing  wealthier.  During 
this  period  he  also  engaged  in  butchering,  freight- 
ing and  dealing  in  real  estate.  He  purchased  the 
Boulder  Hot  Springs,  built  a  convenient  hotel  and 
greatly  improved  the  place.  He  now  owns  valuable 
properties  in  various  parts  of  Montana,  particularly 
in  Helena,  Boulder  and  Basin.  In  1871  Mr. 
Quaintance  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
Tindell,  a  native  of  Illinois.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren :  William,  who  died  when  eight  years  old, 
and  Gussie,  now  Mrs.  Dickson,  residing  in  Helena. 
Mrs.  Quaintance  died  in  1875,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1879  Mr.  Quaintance  married  Miss  Alice  Tindell, 
a  near  relative  of  his  first  wife.  They  have  four 
children,  Roy,  Bessie,  A.  C.  and  William  McKin- 
ley,  named  after  the  late  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  story  of  Mr.  Quaintance's  life  tells  of 
success  won  against  great  odds  and  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  It  is  the  story  of  pluck, 
energy  and  of  superior  business'  ability.  He  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  who  know  him,  and  they 
are  many  throughout  the  state  in  which  he  has  won 
his  way  to  wealth  and  social  prominence. 


JACOB  L.  RAPSTAD  is  one  of  the  progressive 
and  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Montana,  and  the  advancement  he  has  made  shows 
what  is  possible  of  accomplishment  in  this  state  on 
the  part  of  one  who  has  the  energy  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  presented.  He  is  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity  and  has  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  Mr.  Rapstad 
is  a  native  of  Stavanger,  Norway,  where  he  was 
born  on  March  11,  i860,  being  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  Larace  and  Anna  (Torson)  Rapstad, 
who  passed  their  entire  lives  in  Norway,  where  the 
father  has  followed  the  vocation  of  farming. 
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Jacob  L.  Rapstad  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
old  homestead  until  1883,  when  he  immigrated 
to  America,  landed  in  New  York  and  went  to  Lake 
Park,  Becker  county,  Minn.,  where  he  remained  a 
short  time,  and  later  located  in  Norman  county, 
where  he  remained  two  and  one-half  years.  In 
March,  1886,  he  came  to  Montana  and  first  en- 
gaged in  sheep  herding.  At  the  expiration  of  fif- 
teen months  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  funds 
to  buy  a  band  of  sheep,  and  he  thereafter  devoted 
his  attention  to  raising  this  line  of  stock.  After 
two  years  in  various  localities  he  finally  purchased 
nearly  3,000  acres  of  land  on  Big  Timber  creek, 
which  he  sold  in  1896  and  then  purchasea  his  pres- 
ent place,  which  was  known  as  the  Dunham  ranch, 
now  called  Viking  Springs  stock  ranch,  the  same 
being  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  city  of  Big  Timber.  The  tract  comprises  1,000 
acres,  while  he  leases  a  section  of  school  land,  the 
entire  tract  being  in  one  body.  He  is  now  putting 
in  three  miles  of  irrigating  ditch  from  Big  Timber 
creek,  which  when  completed  will  carry  1,600 
inches  of  water ;  600  inches  to  be  used  by  others, 
the  remainder  will  supply  sufficient  water  for  Mr. 
Rapstad's  entire  ranch,  although  he  has  two  other 
ditches  which  are  now  utilized  quite  effectively. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Rapstad  had  13,000  sheep,  but 
at  the  present  time  has  only  8,000.  He  has 
erected  a  fine  modern  residence  on  his  ranch,  with 
excellent  stables  and  other  necessary  outbuildings, 
the  place  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  at- 
tractive in  the  country. 

In  politics  he  supports  the  Republican  party.  In 
1892  Mr.  Rapstad  visited  his  native  land,  going 
thither  in  December,  and  in  January  he  was  there 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Maulin,  daughter 
of  James  Maulin,  of  Stavanger,  Norway.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  children :  Lewis  and  Annie, 
twins :  Agnes  Bessie,  Jennie  Josephine,  Amanda 
and  Agnes,  deceased. 


GOMER  REESE  has  been  a  resident  of  Mon- 
tana since  his  boyhood,  and  can  well  recall  the 
scenes  and  incidents  which  characterized  life  on  the 
Montana  frontier  in  the  early  'sixties.  His  father 
was  a  pioneer  and  early  settler  of  influence  in  Gal- 
latin county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockgrowing,  Reese  creek  having  been  named  in 
his  honor.    Gomer  Reese  was  born  in  Pittston,  Pa., 


February  18,  1857,  the  son  of  John  E.  and  Mary 
(Davis)  Reese.  John  E.  Reese  was  born  in  Wales, 
in  June,  1818,  and  immigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1856.  In  i860  he  started  west,  making  the  trip 
and  coming  to  Montana  by  the  way  of  Utah,  ar- 
riving in  Bannack,  Mont.,  in  the  year  1863,  ac- 
companied by  his  family.  That  year  he  located  in 
Alder  gulch,  the  present  site  of  Virginia  City,  then 
one  of  the  greatest  mining  camps  in  the  world,  re- 
maining until  the  following  fall,  when  he  located 
a  farm  on  what  is  now  Reese  creek,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  the  present  city  of  Bozeman.  He  devoted 
his  attention  to  general  farming  and  stockraising 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  21,  1900, 
having  attained  the  partriarchal  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  He  was  a  stationary  engineer  by  profession, 
and  to  that  and  to  coal  mining  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion until  locating  his  farm  in  Gallatin  county. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Wales  April  20,  181 1,  and 
her  death  occurred  at  the  old  homestead  in  Gallatin 
county,  November  15,  1898.  They  were  both  of 
sterling  character  and  kindly  nature,  and  none  were 
held  in  deeper  affection  and  esteem. 

Gomer  Reese  was  educated  at  private  schools 
in  Bozeman,  and  continued  his  studies  until  reach- 
ing the  age  of  seventeen,  but  continued  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  parental  homestead  until  twenty- 
one.  In  1878  he  took  up  a  claim  of  160  acres,  lo- 
cated on  Reese  creek,  two  miles  distant  from  his 
father's  ranch.  He  proved  upon  this  property,  sold 
the  same  in  1882  and  went  to  South  Dakota,  where 
he  purchased  and  operated  a  wheat  farm  until  1885, 
when  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Gallatin  county. 
He  then  purchased  a  tract  of  320  acres,  on  Reese 
creek,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bozeman,  his 
present  postoffice  address.  Here  Mr.  Reese  has 
one  of  the  finest  farms  to  be  found  in  this  beau- 
tiful, fertile  and  prolific  valley,  improvements  being 
among  the  best  of  this  section.  His  crops  are 
chiefly  wheat  and  hay,  for  which  there  is  always  a 
ready  market,  and  the  yield  of  wheat  often  reaches 
an  average  of  fifty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  He 
also  raises  live  stock,  but  not  extensively.  Mr. 
Reese  is  thoroughly  public-spirited,  and  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  influence  to  any  undertaking  or  legiti- 
mate project  which  will  further  the  material  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  this  section.  His  politi- 
cal support  is  given  to  the  RepubHcan  party,  in 
whose  cause  he  is  an  active  worker.  Fraternally 
he  holds  membership  in  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
Bozeman  Castle  of  the  Order  of  American  Yeomen. 
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On  December  20,  1875,  Mr.  Reese  was  united 
in  marriage  in  Gallatin  county,  to  Miss  Chloe  M. 
Moore,,  who  was  born  in  Payson,  Utah,  November 
9,  1859,  the  daughter  of  Amos  B.  Moore,  at  one 
time  an  extensive  farmer  and  stockman  of  Gallatin 
county  and  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  of 
Montana,  in  1875,  as  a  representative  of  the  Democ- 
racy. He  is  now  a  resident  of  Oregon.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reese  are  the  parents  of  six  children :  Evan 
W.,  born  December  26,  1877;  Ida  A.,  December 
8,  1879;  Clara  V.,  January  4,  1881 ;  Pleasant,  April 
29,  1884;  Percival  E.,  October  10,  1887,  and  Vernie 
B..  July  5,  1896. 


THE  AMERICAN  BREWING  AND  MALT- 
ING COMPANY,  of  Great  Falls,  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1895,  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Montana  by  E.  A.  Reichel,  H.  N.  Grin- 
wald  and  Joseph  Horn.  Work  on  the  building  was 
commenced  immediately,  and  the  large  plant  was 
completed  and  thoroughly  equipped  in  December, 
1895,  and  in  1896  the  bottling  plant  was  erected. 
The  buildings  and  entire  equipment  now  represent 
a  total  cost  of  $150,000,  and  everything  is  of  mod- 
ern design  and  up-to-date.  The  plant  is  located 
on  a  ten-acre  plat  of  ground  on  Sun  river,  west  side. 
Great  Falls.  The  capacity  is  150  barrels  a  day,  and 
further  additions  are  demanded  for  the  increasing 
business.  The  officers  are  E.  A.  Reichel,  president ; 
W.  F.  Sengbush,  vice-president,  and  H.  W.  Grun- 
waldt,  secretary  and  treasurer.  L.  W.  Larsen,  an 
expert  on  brews,  is  the  brewmaster.  He  is  a 
native  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  Europe.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  B.,  from  the  brewing  association  of 
Chicago. 

President  Edward  A.  Reichel  was  born  in  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  on  September  11,  1867.  He  resided 
in  Milwaukee  after  he  was  six  years  of  age  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Spencerian 
Business  College.  In  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  began  traveling  in  the  hardware  line  for  Frank- 
furth,  Harden  &  Co.,  and  remained  with  them 
three  years.  Then  he  changed  his  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  went  on  the  road  for  a  tinware  manu- 
facturing house.  Gender  &  Pascheke,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  for  six  years  and  for  whom  he 
was  manager  for  one  year,  having  charge  of  the 
sales  department,  and  becoming  a  stockholder.     He 


sold  out  his  interest  in  1895,  and  came  to  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Brewing  and  Malting  Company,  of  which  he 
was  elected  president  in  1896,  since  retaining 
that  responsible  position.  His  father,  William 
Reichel,  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1813,  and 
when  nineteen  years  of  age  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  in  the  mines  of  California  several 
years  and  also  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business  in 
San  Francisco,  with  the  firm  of  Taylor  &  Co.  In 
1870  he  removed  from  San  Francisco  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  where  he  organized  the  lumber  firm  of 
Reichel,  Schmidt  &  Co.  He  died  in  Milwaukee  in 
August,  1873,  and  his  wife,  Augusta  (Farrow) 
Reichel,  a  native  of  Alsace-Loraine,  survives  him 
and  is  still  living  in  Milwaukee.  A  brother  of 
Edward  A.  Reichel,  William  Reichel,  is  secretary 
of  the  Northwestern  Lumberman's  Association  and 
the  Devere  &  Schlaegel  Lumber  Company,  of 
Milwaukee.  Edward  A.  Reichel  himself  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles.  He  is  a  man  of  sound  business  judg- 
ment and  high  integrity  and  is  unmarried.  He  has 
won  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


JAMES  RAW. — This  active  and  progressive 
ranchman,  who  has  made  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  unassisted  by  fortune's  favors  or  the  help  of 
friends,  is  a  native  of  Highland,  Wis.,  where  his 
life  began  February  6,  1855.  He  was  the  third  of 
ten  children  born  to  John  and  Catherine  Raw,  na- 
tives of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1840,  locating  first  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  later  in  Wisconsin.  The  father  fol- 
lowed mining  and  farming  for  a  livelihood  there, 
but  brought  his  family  to  Montana  in  May,  1882, 
and  made  his  home  at  Helena.  After  some  time 
spent  at  that  city,  he  removed  to  the  Philbrook 
neighborhood,  in  the  Judith  basin,  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  ranching  and  stockraising,  at  which 
he  was  moderately  successful.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Republican,  and  in  fraternal  relations  belonged 
to  the  Masonic  order.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  death  of 
the  wife  occurred  July  23,  1885,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Raw  April  7,  1899. 

James  Raw  received  only  limited  common 
school  education,  and  remained  at  home,  assisting 
in  supporting  the  family  until  he  was  twenty-one. 
At  that  age  he  went  to  California,  where  he  en- 
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engaged  in  quartz  mining  in  1879,  ^^id  met  with 
fair  success.  He  then  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Wisconsin,  and  there  was  occupied  in  farming  and 
mining  until  May,  1882,  when  he  once  more  turned 
his  face  toward  the  setting  sun  and  came  to  Mon- 
tana with  his  father  and  others  of  the  family. 
They  settled  at  Helena,  and  there  James  carried  on 
brick  manufacturing  in  partnership  with  Richard 
Lockey.  This  enterprise  he  quit  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  located  his  present 
ent  homestead,  to  which  he  has  added  a  desert 
claim,  and  by  purchase  he  has  now  480  acres,  300 
of  which  are  under  cultivation,  producing  excellent 
crops  of  hay  and  grain,  and  supporting  fine  herds 
of  cattle  until  1899,  when  he  disposed  of  the  cattle 
and  began  sheepraising,  in  which  he  is  still  en- 
gaged. He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican,  but  not  an  active  partisan.  Mr. 
Raw  was  married  January  i,  1889,  to  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Coker,  a  native  of  Iowa  county.  Wis.,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Adelaiae  Coker,  the  former 
a  native  of  England,  and  the  latter  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raw  are  the  parents  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  have  died.  Two  of  these 
were  twins  and  died  in  infancy.  A  daughter 
Mabel,  has  later  passed  away.  The  living  children 
are :  Hugo,  Richard  and  Walter,  twins,  Bertha  L., 
Ada  A.,  James,  Sarah,  Roy  T.  and  May.  In  re- 
ligious sentiment  the  family  are  Methodists.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raw  have  a  high  place  in  the  good  will 
and  regard  of  all  who  know  them. 


Raw  have  been  blessed  with  six  children,  namely: 
George  A.,  William  J.,  Frank,  Olive,  Daisy  and 
Florence.  Mr.  Raw  is  well  pleased  with  his  Mon- 
tana home,  and  finds  agreeable  and  profitable  com- 
panionship in  his  large  circle  of  friends. 


ALEXANDER  RAW,  an  older  brother  of 
James,  was  born  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1852,  and  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. He  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  mines  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
then  began  working  in  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  for 
himself.  In  1891  he  came  to  Montana,  purchased 
240  acres  of  land  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Phil- 
brook,  in  Fergus  county,  and  has  since  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  ranching  and  stockraising.  Mr. 
Raw  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  in  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  was 
married  in  November,  1873,  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Slater,  a  native  of  Iowa  county,  Wis.,  whose  par- 
ents, Peter  and  Sarah  Slater,  were  natives  of  Eng- 
land, who,  after  emigrating  to  America,  resided 
awhile  in  Illinois,  then  in  Wisconsin,  and  came  to 
Montana   in    1866.     The  union   of   Mr.   and   Mrs. 


•  RICHARD  RAW,  the  youngest  brother  of 
James  and  Alexander,  was  born  in  Iowa  county. 
Wis.,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  until 
he  was  compelled  to  stop  and  assist  his  father  in 
the  work  of  supporting  the  family.  He  accom- 
panied his  brother  and  father  to  Montana  in  1882, 
and  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  four  miles  east 
of  Philbrook,  to  which  he  has  added  by  purchase 
until  he  rtow  has  some  720  acres,  of  which  600  can 
be  put  under  cultivation.  On  this  he  raises  hay 
and  grain  in  quantities,  averaging  200  tons  of  hay  a 
year,  and  also  feeds  a  number  of  cattle.  In  poli- 
tics he  supports  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was 
married  January  18,  1898,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  De- 
Borde,  a  native  of  Iowa,  whose  father  was  a  Vir- 
ginian and  her  mother  a  Canadian.  She  was  a 
popular  school  teacher  in  Montana  for  four  years, 
and  at  her  Iowa  home  for  six  years  prior  to  her 
marriage.    They,  too,  have  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


WTLLIAM  REINIG.  — A  well-known  cattle 
man,  one  of  a  family  of  brothers  engaged  in 
this  industry  in  the  Wolf  district,  and  who  is  also 
an  influential  Republican  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  is 
William  Reinig.  He  was  born  on  January  31, 
i860,  in  Tama  county,  Iowa,  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Eliza  Reinig,  his  father  a  German  by  birth,  his 
mother  a  native  of  Ohio.  All  his  life  has  Jacob 
Reinig  been  a  farmer  and  a  successful  stock- 
raiser,  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1854.  He  is 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  politically  he  takes  an  interest 
in  the  Democratic  party.  William  Reinig  supple- 
mented his  common  school  education,  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Montana,  by  a  course  at  the  Helena  Busi- 
ness College.  Until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
he  aided  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  willing  at 
all  times  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  he  came  to  Red  Rock  and  then  by 
stage  to  Helena.  His  initial  employment  was 
sawing  wood  and  he  later  became  a  bread  deliverer 
for  his  uncle,  M.  Reinig,  in  which  occupation  he 
continued  four  years,  and  was  then  made  manager 
of  his  grocery  business  until   1900,  when,  in  the 
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spring,  he  went  to  Wolf  creek  and  purchased  an 
mterest  of  A.  McDonald  in  a  general  store.  While 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  grocer)-  business  in 
Helena  Mr.  Reinig  had  an  interest  in  cattleraising 
on  the  Musselshell,  which  he  sold  at  a  good  profit 
in  1891.  In  1900,  with  his  brothers,  Frank  and 
George,  he  incorporated  a  stock  company.  They 
have  since  largely  increased  the  business  until  now 
it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  enterprises  in  the 
district  of  Wolf  creek.  In  1894  he  purchased  the 
old  Silverman  place  on  the  Dearborn,  comprising 
3,300  acres  of  land  with  173  head  of  cattle  and 
twenty  horses.  Mr.  Reinig  is  also  the  owner  of 
valuable  property  in  East  Helena,  and  he  is  associ- 
ated with  Michael,  C.  L.  and  C.  N.  Reinig  in  a  com- 
pany controlling  profitable  placer  mines  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  which  are  valued  at  $2,000.  On 
May  24,  1899,  Mr.  Reinig  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Maggie  Adami,  a  native  of  Montana  and 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Adami,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Germany.  (See  his  sketch 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.) 


MATTHEW  ROBERTS,  a  prosperous  rancher 
and  miner  of  Broadwater  county,  near  Town- 
send,  first  came  to  Montana  in  1864.  He  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  England,  on  October  29,  1839.  His 
parents  were  Matthew  and  Charity  (Waters)  Rob- 
erts, both  natives  of  Cornwall,  where  the  father 
was  engaged  in  mining.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Matthew  Roberts,  grandfather  of  our  Montana 
resident.  The  latter  was  of  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  eight  daughters.  In  1846  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  first  located  in  Jo  Daviess  county,  111., 
where  for  a  year  he  was  engaged  in  lead  mining. 
He  then  removed  to  Lafayette  county.  Wis.,  where 
he  continued  mining  and  for  the  time  being  here 
made  his  home.  In  1862  Mr.  Roberts  went  to 
New  York  city,  thence  to  San  Francisco  via  the 
Panama  route,  and  from  there  journeyed  to  British 
Columbia,  to  Victoria  by  boat,  then  by  foot  traveled 
to  the  Caribou  mines.  After  traveling  200  miles 
he  became  discouraged  at  the  reports  of  returning 
miners  and  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  from 
there  to  Sacramento  and  Marysville,  Cal.  Taking 
a  coach  here  he  journeyed  to  Weaverville,  Trinity 
county,  Cal.,  where  for  one  year  he  engaged  in 
mining  with  fair  success,  sold  out  his  interest  in 
claims,  and  returned  to  Marysville.  He  then  went 
into  Nevada,  where  he  worked  in  the  celebrated 
Comstock  mine. 


In  May,  1864,  with  five  others,  Mr.  Roberts  left 
Nevada  for  Montana  on  horseback.  From  the  In- 
dians they  experienced  no  trouble,  although  parties 
before  and  behind  them  were  attacked  and  many 
travelers  slaughtered.  They  found  coach  stations 
deserted,  and  many  of  them  in  flames.  The  trip 
was  a  perilous  one,  and  eternal  viligance  was  truly 
the  price  of  life.  In  July,  1864,  they  arrived  safely 
at  Alder  gulch,  Montana's  first  great  placer  camp. 
For  ten  years  Mr.  Roberts  here  engaged  in  min- 
ing with  varying  success,  during  which  time  he 
purchased  a  number  of  cattle.  For  one  year  he  was 
mining  near  Clancey,  his  cattle  interests  being  then 
in  Madison  valley,  where  he  had  about  150  head. 
Coming  to  Duck  creek,  Jie  continued  mining  with 
fair  success,  and  in  1877  purchased  the  Boise  ranch 
on  Duck  creek,  has  since  resided  there,  and  for  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  school  trustee.  It 
is  now  his  homestead,  and  a  valuable  one.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  still  largely  interested  in  mines,  the  Cook 
mine,  a  very  valuable  property,  being  owned  by  him- 
self and  son.  In  1855  Mr.  Roberts  married  Miss 
Martha  M.-  Gratton,  of  Wisconsin.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Gratton,  of  New 
York,  the  family  coming  to  Madison  valley  in  1864, 
and  some  years  thereafter  removing  to  Prickly  Pear 
valley  near  Helena.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  have 
seven  children :  Matthew,  born  at  Clancey ;  Wil- 
lard :  Ruby,  now  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  Richardson,  at 
present  heavily  interested  in  mining,  and  represent- 
ing a  New  York  company ;  Rosie,  Blucher  and  Lena 
Belle.     The  three  latter  are  attending  school. 


JOHN  P.  REINS,  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  of  Butte,  Mont.,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  ter- 
ritory, is  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  there  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1842,  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Susan 
(Ashworth)  Reins.  The  father,  also  a  Virginian, 
was  born  on  March  6,  1810,  and  was  a  farmer. 
He  died  March  10,  1895.  His  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  Ashworth,  a  Virginia  fanner  and  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  The  ancestry  on  both 
sides  was  English.  John  P.  Reins,  the  youngest  of 
two  children,  passed  through  the  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  Hillsville  Academy,  and  in  1861, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war,  he  joined  Company 
H,  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  Infantry,  formed  of 
students  from  his  alma  mater.  He  participated  in 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Manassas,  the  siege 
of  Knoxville,  the  battles  of  Saltville,  Crow's  Nest, 
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Charleston,  W.  A^a.,  Salt  Pond  •  Mountain,  Qoyd's 
Farm  and  Gawley  River.  Subsequently  he  joined 
the  Eighth  Cavalry  under  Gen.  Eckels,  commander 
of  the  Department  of  Southwestern  Virginia. 
During  this  service  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee 
by  a  caber  cut  at  Clinch  river. 

In  1865,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
he  continued  for  one  year,  but  losing  one  of  his 
eyes  he  abandoned  it  and  in  the  spring  of  1867  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  where,  for  a  year,  he  engaged  in 
farming.  In  1868  Mr.  Reins  came  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  by  mule  team  across  the  plains,  via  Poll 
creek,  and  shortly  afterward  located  in  Deer  Lodge 
county  and  engaged  in  the  stock  business  as  an 
employe  for  twelve  months.  The  next  two  years 
he  was  prospecting  and  mining,  after  which  he  went 
to  Butte  and  subsequently  to  Philipsburg  and  Deer 
Lodge  county,  still  mining,  and  in  1875  he  returned 
to  Butte  where  he  has  since  remained. 

On  his  arrival  in  Montana  Mr.  Reins  engaged  in 
the  butcher  business  for  one  year,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  heavily  interested  in  real  estate,  min- 
ing, mercantile  and  the  wholesale  liquor  business. 

In  1884  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Rumans,  of  Missouri,  who  died  in  May,  1894. 
They  had  one  child,  Mary  E.,  who  passed  from  earth 
May  18,  1894.  Mr.  Reins  is  a  member  of  Butte 
Lodge  No.  22,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  His  political  as- 
sociations are  with  the  Democratic  party,  has  served 
two  terms  with  distinction  as  alderman  of  Butte, 
and  is  regarded  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  superior  business  ability. 


JOHN  A.  SAVAGE.— A  typical  westerner,  com- 
bining intellectual  and  physical  qualities  of  a 
high  order,  John  A.  Savage,  while  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  attorneys  in  the  state,  has  also  learned  in 
the  school  of  experience  valuable  knowledge  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  pioneer  miner  and  freighter. 
He  was  born  in  Brownville,  Jefferson  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  July  29,  1840.  His  parents  were  Nathaniel 
and  Mary  (Sharon)  Savage,  both  natives  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  latter,  born  in  1814, 
is  now  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  For  sev- 
eral generations  the  family  had  been  residents  of 
this  state,  enjoying  long  and  useful  lives,  the  pa- 
ternal grandmother  dying  at  the  venerable  age  of 
ninety-six.  Nathaniel  Savage  was  a  contractor 
and  builder  of  Brownville,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.     The   family  then  located   on  a   farm 


near  Wilna,  Jeifferson  county,  on  which  they  have 
since  made  their  home. 

The  elementary  education  of  John  A.  Savage 
was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county,  following  which  he  took  a  preparatory 
course  in  Carthage  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  Governeur 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  subsequently  in  the  Ant- 
werp (N.  Y.)  Liberal  Literary  Institute,  from 
which  he  was  duly  graduated  and  became  a  popu- 
lar teacher  in  the  Watertown  schools.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Starbuck 
&  Sawyer,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  general  term  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1865.  He  then  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
a  village  in  his  native  county,  where  he  engaged 
for  a  time  in  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
Every  miner  in  Montana  will  recall  the  great  Sal- 
mon river  gold  excitement.  This  probably  swept 
Mr.  Savage  away  from  the  influences  of  the  "effete 
east,"  and  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  new  world.  He  came  into  the  territory  of 
Montana  on  the  steamer  Only  Chance,  voyaging 
to  Fort  Benton  on  the  Missouri,  the  memorable  trip 
occupying  fifty-four  days.  From  Fort  Benton  he 
went  by  mule  team  to  Last  Chance  gulch.  Al- 
though the  party  was  not  molested  by  savages, 
they  much  annoyed  the  outfits  immediately  ahead 
of  them.  At  Sun  river  the  water  was  extremely 
high,  compelling  them  to  haul  the  wagons  across 
by  ropes,  a  number  being  lost  in  this  endeavor. 
Mr.  Savage  mounted  a  mule  and  swam  him  across 
the  turbulent  stream.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  trip, 
although  he  escaped  with  his  life. 

Mr.  Savage  arrived  at  Last  Chance  gulch  early 
in  June,  1867,  and  three  months  later  went  to 
Hogum,  and  successfully  engaged  in  mining  for 
a  time  on  Cedar  creek,  a.  tributary  to  Indian  creek. 
Thereafter  he  removed  to  Radersburg,  then  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  where  he  remained  until  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  engaged  in  placer  mining  and  also  in  the 
practice  of  law.  In  both  Mr.  Savage  met  with 
good  success  and  he  there  erected  a  building 
which,  with  a  story  added  and  otherwise  improved, 
makes  a  comfortable  Odd  Fellows  hall.  But  the 
the  practice  of  law  in  those  early  days  was  more 
hazardous  than  mining.  This  statement  will  be 
readily  vouched  for  by  the  surviving  pioneer  wit- 
nesses of  a  number  of  "rough  houses"  in  those 
days  of  vigilantes  and  "road  agents."  However, 
Mr.  Savage  never  flinched,  and  no  threats  could 
deter  him  from  the  full  and  complete  manifesta- 
tion of  what  he  considered  his  duty.     He  then  re- 
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moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  from  there  to  Hum- 
boldt. Wells,  Xev.,  where  he  contracted  with  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  grade  seven 
miles  of  track,  and  also  furnished  the  road  with 
several  thousand  cords  of  wood,  and  in  these  en- 
terprises he  was  successful.  He  again  engaged  in 
mining  in  combination  with  legal  practice  and  was 
the  honored  representative  of  the  county  of  Elko 
for  two  terms  in  the  Nevada  legislature. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  he  located  at  Butte,  but  a  year 
later  made  his  permanent  home  at  Livingston, 
where  he  at  present  resides  in  the  enjoyment  of 
successful  practice.  Li  business  matters  his  judg- 
ment has  brought  about  wise  practical  accom- 
plishments, and  among  these  he  was  the  promoter 
of  and  a  most  important  factor  in  securing  the 
organization  and  success  of  the  Livingston  Water 
&  Electric  Light  Company. 

In  Masonry  Mr.  Savage  has  touched  many  links 
of  the  fraternal  chain.  He  is  a  member  of  Liv- 
ingston Lodge  No.  32,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Livingston 
Qiapter  No.  7,  R.  A.  AL  ;  Adoniram  Council  and 
St.  Bernard  Commandery  No.  6,  in  which  he  has 
been  eminent  commander ;  Algeria  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  Livingston  Consistory,  thirty- 
second  degree.  He  has  served  as  exalted  ruler  of 
the  Elks,  in  which  order  he  holds  distinctive  rank. 
He  is  eminentl}'  popular  and  is  a  strong  man  of 
affairs,  sagacious  in  business  and  also  profoundly 
versed  in  the  law. 


n^HOMAS  F.  RICHARDSON,  the  present 
1  representative  of  Cascade  county  in  the  state 
legislature,  is  one  of  the  popular  young  men  of  Great 
Falls,  where  he  maintains  his  home,  being  well 
known  as  a  passenger  conductor  on  the  Montana 
Central  division  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
Thomas  F.  Richardson  comes  of  sterling  Scotch 
lineage  on  the  paternal  side  and  of  good  old  Irish 
stock  on  the  maternal.  He  was  born  at  Winona, 
Minn.,  on  March  8,  1868,  the  son  of  William  and 
Bridget  (Maloney)  Richardson,  the  former  born  in 
Dumfries,  Scotland,  and  the  latter  in  County  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland.  The  father  emigrated  to  the 
Lhiited  States  in  1853,  settling  in  Minnesota,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1885. 
In  Minnesota  was  solemnized  his  marriage,  and  his 
widow  maintains  her  home  in  Winona. 

Thomas  F.  Richardson  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools,  thereafter  taking 


a  course  of  study  in  a  business  college.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  gave  inception  to  his  independent 
career  as  a  railroad  man,  instituting  his  services  in 
a  dignified  way  by  acting  as  water-carrier  on  a 
gravel  train  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road. He  was  thereafter  employed  for  four  years 
in  the  shops  of  the  same  road  at  Winona,  and  in 
1886  entered  the  train  service  as  brakeman  on 
freight  trains  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
later  being  promoted  to  conductor,  and  continuing 
with  tJie  Northern  Pacific  for  four  years.  In  July, 
i8go,  Mr.  Richardson  came  to  Helena,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Montana  Central  Rail- 
road, as  freight  conductor,  having  his  headquarters 
at  Helena  until  1896,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
passenger  conductor  on  trains  running  between 
Great  Falls,  Butte  and  Anaconda,  enjoying 
marked  popularity  with  the  traveling  public. 

In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Richardson  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  taking 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  questions  and  issues 
of  the  hour  and  keeping  himself  well  informed,  so 
that  he  is  able  to  defend  his  convictions  with  vigor 
and  consistency.  In  1900  he  was  the  nominee  of 
the  Labor  party  for  representative,  of  Cascade 
county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature. 
This  nomination  was  endorsed  by  both  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Populists,  and  he  was  successful  at 
the  polls,  leading  the  legislative  ticket  by  about 
500  votes,  and  he  served  most  efficiently  during  the 
session  of  1900-1901.  Fraternally  he  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors, 
and  has  been  chief  conductor  of  Black  Eagle 
Lodge  No.  356,  of  Great  Falls,  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1896,  while  he  is  also  a  member  of 
Great  Falls  Lodge  No.  214,  B.  P.  O.  E. 


WYNNE  H.  ROBERTS.— A  native  of  the  city 
of  Manchester,  England,  where  he  was  born 
on  February  10,  1866,  the  fifth  of  the  eight  children 
of  Robert  and  Ellen  Roberts,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Wales,  Wynne  H.  Roberts  attended  the 
^Manchester  grammar  school  until  he  was  seventeen, 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wholesale  shipping 
firm,  with  which  he  remained  until  1884.  when  he 
came  to  America,  locating  at  Areata,  Humboldt 
county,  Cal.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  various 
pursuits  until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Missoula, 
^lont.,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Missoula  Mer- 
cantile   Company,    with    which   he   continued    until 
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1889.  when  impaired  health  caused  liim  to  visit  his 
home  in  England,  where  he  remained  one  year,  re- 
cuperating his  strength.  He  then  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Missoula  Mercantile  Company  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  drygoods  department 
of  their  store  at  Stevensville,  Ravalli  county.  Con- 
tinuing with  this  firm  until  1S91,  he  opened  a  book 
and  stationery  store  in  Missoula.  The  great  and 
luiiversal  financial  depression  which  came  so  short- 
ly afterward  resulted  in  Mr.  Roberts'  failure  in  1892, 
but  his  integrity  and  honor  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  since  paid  all  of  his  creditors  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  thereby  winning  a 
reputation  as  a  business  man  whose  word  is  as 
good  as  any  bond  ever  signalized  or  attested.  In 
1892  also  he  removed  to  Hamilton,  and  here 
opened  another  book  and  stationery  store,  adding 
departments  of  crockery  and  wall  paper.  This  new 
undertaking  has  been  attended  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  has  become  one  of  importance  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Mr.  Roberts  has  made  invest- 
ments in  local  real  estate  and  has  erected  two  brick 
stores,  one  of  which  he  occupies,  renting  the  other. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  advancement  and  substantial  up- 
building of  his  city  and  county,  and,  as  a  stalwart 
Republican,  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  party 
cause,  being  at  the  time  of  this  writing  the  in- 
cumbent as  secretary  of  the  Republican  central 
committee  of  Ravalli  county.  In  1896  he  was  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  representative  of  Ravalli 
county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
but  was  defeated,  owing  to  normal  political  ex- 
igencies. In  1897  Mr.  Roberts  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Hamilton,  gave  a  most  effective  service 
in  this  office.  Owing  to  the  demands  of  business 
he  resigned  the  office  on  October  14,  1901,  his  suc- 
cessor being  appointed  in  December,  following. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  since  1889,  and  has  represented 
his  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge  three  times,  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  is  a  communi- 
cant. 

On  May  24,  1894.  at  Darby,  Ravalli  county,  Mr. 
Roberts  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophia 
Southwick,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Huldah  South- 
wick,  now  residents  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Southwick 
was  for  many  years  a  successful  and  influential 
farmer  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  particularly 
prominent  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  chair- 


man of  the  Democratic  central  committee  of  his 
county  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  there  nomi- 
nated as  sheriff,  and  the  future  president  was  en- 
tertained at  Mr.  Southwick's  home  during  his  term 
of  office  as  sheriff.  For  thirty  years  Mr.  South- 
wick has  served  as  a  judge  of  elections  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  New  York  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
have  an  attractive  home  in  Hamilton,  which  is 
brightened  by  their  three  children,  Lloyd,  William 
and  Eleanor. 


p  HARLES  G.  ROEHL,  one  of  the  enterprising, 
v^  wide-awake  business  men  of  Neihart,  Cascade 
county,  is  a  German-American  who  is  highly 
esteemed  in  that  city.  A  native  of  Stralsund, 
Prussia,  he  was  born  October  10,  1838.  His  par- 
ents were  Charles  A.  and  Sophia  R.  Roehl,  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  father,  during 
his  lifetime  was  a  successful  miller,  dying  in  1896. 
The  wife  and  mother  passed  away  in  1876.  They 
are  survived  by  five  children,  Charles  G.,  Charles 
T.,  Lucinda,  Amelia  and  Sophia. 

Having  received  an  excellent  business  education 
Charles  G.  Roehl,  our  subject,  entered  his  father's 
mill  and  with  him  continued  until  1864,  when  he 
opened  a  bakery  and  mill  and  began  business  for 
himself.  The  venture,  however,  not  proving  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  hard  times  and  a  strmgency  in 
the  money  market,  he  decided  to  come  to  the 
LTnited  States,  and  in  1870  landed  in  New  York. 
Going  at  once  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  he  secured  work 
as  a  practical  miller  at  $40  per  month,  with  house 
rent  added,  and  here  he  remained  two  years. 
Thence  he  removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
engaged  in  carpenter  work,  and  subsequently 
found  employment  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  The  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  wound 
up  further  improvements  on  the  road  for  some 
time,  and  our  subject  then  went  to  Michigan  and 
engaged  in  copper  mining,  and  later  worked  at  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter,  receiving  $4  per  day.  In 
1875  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  at 
once  secured  employment  in  the  flouring  mills  of 
that  city,  and  there  he  remained  a  year.  The  de- 
sire to  go  into  business  for  himself  induced  Mr. 
Roehl  to  go  to  Greenleaf,  Minn.,  where  he  rented  a 
grist  mill,  but  the  enterprise  proved  a  total  failure 
and  he  took  the  position  of  miller  at  Spring  creek, 
in  the  employ  of  a  country  merchant  who  owned  a 
mill  at  that  place.     Two  years  following  he  bought 
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a  mill  at  Pine  Lake  and  added  a  saw  and  shingle 
mill,  but  the  business  proved  a  financial  failure 
from  the  inception.  Discouraged  by  the  results  of 
his  various  unsuccessful  enterprises,  in  1888  he 
came  to  Montana  and  settled  at  Great  Falls,  Cas- 
cade county,  where  he  rented  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  Milwaukee  House  in  that  city.  He  con- 
tinued the  business  until  1890  when  he  removed  to 
Neihart  and  erected  the  Frisco  Hotel.  This  he 
conducted  prosperously  until  the  spring  of  1901. 
Subsequently,  in  connection  with  relatives,  he  has 
become  heavily  interested  in  the  Black  Diamond 
Mining  &  Milling  Company,  which  business  is 
highly  remunerative. 

Mr.  Roehl  was  married,  May  i,  1864,  to  Miss 
Amelia  Rampe,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Rugan  in 
the  Baltic  sea,  and  among  the  German  possessions. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Herman  and  Emelie  Rampe, 
who  were  born  on  the  same  island.  The  father 
was  in  the  furniture  business ;  both  parents  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  have  passed 
away.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roehl  have  been  born  ten 
children,  four  of  whom  are  living:  Paul,  Ma.x, 
Hans  and  Luc}'.  The  parents  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church;  'Mv.  Roehl  is  an  active  Democrat. 


MILES  ROMNEY.— Among  those  who  stand 
representative  in  connection  with  journalism 
in  Montana  and  who  wield  a  definite  influence  in 
public  affairs  through  this  medium,  is  Miles  Rom- 
ney,  the  able  and  popular  young  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Western  News,  at  Hamilton,  Ravalli 
county.  Mr.  Romney  was  born  in  St.  George, 
Washington  county,  Utah,  on  December  18,  1873, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  nine  children  of  Thomas  and 
Annie  (Wood)  Romney,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Illinois  and  the  latter  in  England.  In  1881 
Thomas  Romney  brought  his  family  to  the  Bitter 
Root  valley  of  Montana  and  purchased  a  ranch 
near  the  present  city  of  Hamilton,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  ranching  for  a  full  decade,  when  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  and  it  is  now 
a  part  of  the  great  Bitter  Root  stock  farm  owned  by 
the  Daly  estate.  Mr.  Romney  then  purchased  his 
present  fine  ranch  property,  located  one  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  Corvallis,  where  he  is  giving 
his  attention  to  farming  and  stockgrowing. 

Miles  Romney  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Beaver  City,  Utah,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Bitter  Root 
valley  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  took  a  full 


course  at  a  business  college  at  Ada,  Ohio,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1891.  Mr.  Romney 
then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Missoula  Mercantile 
Company  in  the  Victor  establishment,  retaining 
this  incumbency  a  few  months  and  then  teaching 
one  term  of  school  at  Bannack.  After  a  short  in- 
terval of  bookkeeping  for  a  mining  company  he 
returned  to  the  parental  homestead  near  CorvaUis, 
assisting  in  the  work  thereof  for  a  year  and  then 
holding  a  clerical  position  in  Hamilton.  Here  he 
purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  Western  News, 
and  within  a  month  acquired  the  full  ownership  of 
the  property.  He  has  since  been  both  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  which  is  issued  weekly, 
and  is  a  powerful  factor  in  molding  public  senti- 
ment and  a  valuable  exponent  of  local  interests. 

The  enterprise  has  been  made  a  success  by  Mr. 
Romney,  who  has  conducted  it  with  ability  and 
against  many  obstacles  has  stanchly  directed  its 
course.  The  News  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  county,  and  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  cause.  The  office  is  well 
equipped,  modern  in  all  respects,  while  Mr.  Rom- 
ney is  the  owner  of  the  building  containing  it.  He 
may  well  take  pride  in  the  success  which  he  has 
won,  for  he  assumed  heavy  financial  obligations, 
which  he  has  fully  discharged,  has  paid  for  his  of- 
fice building  and  his  plant  and  also  become  the 
owner  of  a  good  ranch  property  near  Corvallis. 
These  conditions  indicate  his  energy  and  forceful  in- 
dividuality. He  is  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Ravalli  county  and  a  member 
of  its  state  central  committee.  In  1900  he  was  a 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Hamilton,  but  was  defeated 
by  W.  W.  McCracken,  a  local  banker.  Mr.  Rom- 
ney is  now  first  vice-president  of  the  Montana 
Press  Association,  and  he  is  also  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  senior  warden  of 
his  lodge,  while  he  is  also  identified  with  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America.  Immediately  after  the 
first  call  for  troops  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  Mr.  Romney  raised  a  company  for 
service,  but  the  First  Montana  was  filled  with  the 
National  Guards  of  the  state.  Mr.  Romney's  com- 
pany was  held  in  readiness,  but  no  second  regi- 
ment was  organized. 

On  April  25,  1896,  Mr.  Romney  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Bessie  Robbins,  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Susan  E.  Robbins,  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch 
property  near  Grantsdale,  Ravalli  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Romney  have  a  son.  Miles,  Jr.,  born  on 
December  6,  1900. 
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ND.  ROOT,  one  of  the  energetic,  progressive 
and  successful  ranchers  of  Montana,  residing 
near  Whitehall,  Jefferson  county,  was  born  at 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  on  November  24,  1861.  He  is 
the  son  of  Horace  G.  Root,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
and  Louisa  (Catlin)  Root,  a  native  of  Iowa.  The 
father,  Horace  G.  Root,  died  November  4,  igoo. 
His  wife  died  many  years  ago,  and  M,r.  Root  was 
married  a  second  time  to  Zilla  Young,  who  sur- 
vives, together  with  two  of  the  four  children  of 
the  second  marriage.  At  an  early  day  the  father 
came  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
stock  business,  and  in  1864  he  came  as  an  early 
pioneer  to  Montana.  He  then  resided  here  only 
until  the  summer  of  1865,  but  made  continuous 
trips  between  Wisconsin  and  Montana  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  with  his  home  in  Wisconsin,  chang- 
ing this,  however,  to  Windsor,  Mo.,  in  1873.  In 
1864  he  located  the  ^Nlilk  ranch  property,  and  later 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Houghton 
(further  mention  of  whom  is  found  in  another 
portion  of  this  volume),  which  contained  un- 
til 1880,  Mr.  Houghton  then  making  Whitehall 
his  permanent  home,  and  looking  after  their 
joint  undertakings  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Root. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  H.  G.  Root  engaged  in 
raising  a  fine  grade  of  horses  near  Whitehall. 
He  was  elected  county  commissioner  and  served 
on  the  first  board  of  Jefferson  county. 

N.  D.  Root  was  reared  in  Wisconsin  and  jNIis- 
souri,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  and 
acquired  a  solid,  practical  business  education.  In 
1880  he  joined  his  father  on  the  Montana  ranch, 
coming  iip  the  Missouri  and  arriving  at  the  ranch 
on  June  26.  Here  he  remained  industriously  em- 
ployed fourteen  years,  and  in  1894  removed  to 
Butte  and  engaged  in  a  large  dairy  business,  hav- 
ing his  stock  shipped  into  the  city  from  the  Milk 
ranch  near  Whitehall.  He  was  the  first  person 
to  ship  milk  by  the  Northern  Pacific  from  Jef- 
ferson valley.  He  continued  in  this  business  until 
1897,  when  he  disposed  of  the  enterprise,  and  from 
patriotic  motives.  War  with  Spain  had  been  de- 
clared, and  he  came  promptly  forward  in  defense 
of  the  flag  of  his  country.  On  April  28,  1898,  at 
Helena,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  First  Mon- 
tana Volunteers,  under  Col.  Kessler,  for  service 
in  the  Philippines.  He  took  part  in  the  active  ser- 
vice from  the  time  the  company  left  Helena,  and  in 
all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaged. Up  to  the  time  he  was  taken  ill  he  never 
missed  a  duty  call.     Following  the  last  advance 


on  San  Fernanda  he  was  ill  in  his  Cjuarters  when 
the  Filipinos  attempted  to  retake  the  city.  His 
will  conquered  his  sickness  so  effectually  that  he 
took  a  most  active  part  in  the  defense,  returning 
to  the  hospital  after  the  two  hours  of  severe  fighting 
before  the  enemy  retreated.  Mr.  Root  said  that 
he  felt  better  after  the  excitement  of  the  battle. 

He  returned  home  with  the  company  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  San  Francisco  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1899.  After  passing  five  months  in  Butte 
he  again  commenced  operations  on  the  Root 
ranch,  and  is  now  prosperously  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  dairying.  On  February  11,  1888,  Mr. 
Root  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie  Neubert,  of  Ken- 
tucky, daughter  of  Gustave  Neubert,  a  German. 
Their  children  are  Lydia  Louisa,  Eva,  Kurt  Nath- 
aniel and  Arthur  Tadd.  Fraternally  Mr.  Root  is 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
having  been  through  all  the  chairs  of  the  latter. 
He  is  not  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  may  properly 
be  classed  with  the  pioneers  of  this  banner  com- 
monwealth, and  he  has  passed  through  many  event- 
ful scenes.  He  has  seen  the  state  emerge  from 
territorial  crudeness  to  its  present  magnificence, 
and  he  has  played  the  part  of  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  industrious  and  progressive  of  her  citi- 
zens and  that  of  a  brave  defender  of  his  coun- 
try's honor. 


AB.  ROSMAN,  of  Radersburg,  Broadwater 
county,  Mont.,  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  mining  engineers  in  the  state,  although 
he  has  not  resided  here  only  a  comparatively 
short  time.  For  two  successive  years,  from  1886 
to  1888,  he  followed  ranching,  but  those  years  were 
unfortunate,  the  country  suffering  from  a  pro- 
tracted drought  which  occasioned  a  failure  in  that 
industry.  Since  his  location  in  Montana,  however, 
he  has  more  than  recovered  from  this  disaster 
and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  practical  miners 
in  the  state.  He  is  yet  in  the  activity  of  mature 
life,  having  been  born  at  Schuyler  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  May  29,  1862.  His  father,  Thomas  F.  Rosman, 
was  born  at  the  same  place  on  March  14,  1824,  is 
still  living  and  has  been  a  successful  lumberman. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  served  three  years  in 
the  Sixty-fifth  New  York  Infantry,  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Jane  Brown,  a  native  of  Shoreham, 
Vt.,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Brown,  a  prosperous 
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farmer  of  that  town.  Grandfather  Rosman  was  a 
native  of  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  where  he  was  long  in 
the  cooperage  business,  and  where  the  Rosman 
family  has  resided  for  several  generations. 

After  a  few  years  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  Mr.  Rosman  learned  the  blacksmith  trade, 
and  later  thoroughly  and  technically  accjuired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  engineering.  In  1886  he 
removed  to  Dakota,  then  an  undivided  state,  pur- 
chased a  ranch  and  engaged  in  farming,  but  owing 
to  the  dry  seasons  for  two  successive  years  his 
venture  was  unprofitable,  and  in  1888  he  sold  his 
property  and  journeyed  to  Montana,  arriving  in 
Helena  on  July  10,  1888,  where  he  engaged  in 
engineering.  Mr.  Rosman  holds  certificates,  di- 
plomas, etc.,  entitling  him  a  first-class  engineer 
for  Montana,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  and  for 
two  years  he  had  charge  of  engines  and  machinery 
at  various  mining  camps  throughout  the  state. 

On  February  17,  1890,  he  took  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical department  at  the  Keating  mine  at  Rad- 
ersburg,  remaining  there  one  year  and  then  en- 
gaged in  placer  and  quartz  mining.  This  he  has 
since  continued,  and  now  owns  a  half  interest 
in  the  Congress  mine,  as  well  as  interests  in  other 
valuable  mining  properties  near  Radersburg.  On 
December  24,  i8go,  Mr.  Rosman  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Bertha  Bottler,  of  Constantine, 
Mich.,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Bottler,  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  America  as  a 
young  man,  served  four  years  in  the  Federal  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  removed  to  Montana, 
and  ultimately  made  his  home  at  Radersburg.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Rosman  four  children  have 
been  born,  Bernard  M.,  Bessie  A.,  Goldie  D.  and 
Bryan  W.,  deceased.  The  personal  popularity  of 
Mr.  Rosman  was  evinced  in  1890,  when  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  state  legislature 
as  the  Democratic  candidate,  leading  his  ticket 
handsomely.  He  has  served  for  several  terms  as 
a  school  trustee,  and  is  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow, 
at  the  present  writing  serving  as  district  deputy  of 
that  order. 


EDWIN  C.  RUSSELL.— Among  the  alert  and 
sterling  young  men  who  ha\'e  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  Montana  and  at- 
tained success  is  Mr.  Russell,  a  representative  far- 
mer and  stockgrower  of  Carbon  county.  Each  call- 
ing or  business  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  hu- 
man existence,  constituting  the  integral  part  of  the 


plan  through  which  life's  methods  are  pursued  and 
man  reaches  his  ultimate  destiny.  Montana  has  been 
highly  favored  in  the  personnel  of  her  founders 
and  builders,  and  from  the  early  pioneer  epoch  to 
the  present  day  there  have  been  here  found  men  of 
sterling  character,  animated  by  high  principles  and 
conserving  the  general  good  through  well  directed 
personal  endeavor.  Of  this  class  Edwin  C.  Russell 
is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  successful  and 
honored  citizens  of  Carbon  county. 

Edwin  C.  Russell  is  a  native  of  Meigs  county,, 
Ohio,  born  February  7,  1862,  the  son  of  Francis 
C.  and  Mary  (Martin)  Russell,  the  former  born  in 
New  Hampshire  and  the  latter  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion. The  Russell  family  is  of  stanch  old  Colon- 
ial stock,  the  American  ancestors  having  emigrated 
hither  from  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  time  of  the  odious  witchcraft  persecutions  in 
New  England,  Esther  Russell,  a  member  of  this 
worthy  family,  was  executed  in  Salem,  Mass.,  be- 
ing burned  as  a  witch.  In  that  same  historic  old 
town  was  born  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  and  the  great-great-grandfather 
in  the  agnatic  line  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  Con- 
tinental service  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
member  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  and  an  active 
participant  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

David  Russell,  grandfather  of  Edwin  C,  removed 
to  Ohio  with  his  family  about  the  year  1840,  locat- 
ing in  r\Ieigs  county,  where  he  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  There  he  reared  his  children,  and 
one  of  the  number  was  Francis  C,  father  of  our 
subject,  who  still  retains  his  residence  in  Pomeroy, 
Meigs  county,  being  a  leading  member  of  the  bar 
of  the  state.  In  1861,  when  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  was  menaced  by  armed  rebellion,  he  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  L^nion  army,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  I,  Thirtieth  Ohio  \'olunteer  In- 
fantry, under  command  of  Col.  Ewing.  He  soon 
entered  into  active  service  with  his  regiment,  par- 
ticipating in  several  of  the  early  engagements,  serv- 
ing under  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  West  Virginia.  While 
attached  to  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox's  division  he  took  part 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  later  his  regiment 
was  attached  to  Scammon's  brigade,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  engagement  at  South  Mountain,  or 
Fox's  Gap,  having  made  the  memorable  charge 
against  the  stone  wall  which  served  as  a  line  of 
works  for  the  Confederates.  This  brigade  em- 
braced the  Twenty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  of  which 
the  martyred  President  McKinley  was  a  member. 
.\t  the  battle  of  Antietam   ;\Ir.  Russell's  regiment 
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was  attached  to  Rodman's  division,  the  commanding 
officer  mentioned  having  been  killed  in  the  battle 
at  this  point.  The  regiment  was  then  sent  to  join  Gen. 
Grant's  forces  before  Vicksburg,  and  took  part  in 
the  first  assault  on  the  Confederate  works.  Here 
Mr.  Russell  became  seriously  ill  and  was  sent  to 
his  home.  On  partially  recuperating  he  was  made 
a  recruiting  officer,  and  when  his  strength  justified 
he  again  entered  active  service,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  Ohio  Independent  Battalion  of 
Cavalry,  in  which  he  held  a  major's  commission, 
having  come  out  of  the  Thirtieth  Ohio  Infantry 
with  a  captain's  commission.  After  serving  for 
some  time  as  major  of  his  command  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
and  took  part  in  the  later  maneuvers  of  Grant's 
campaign,  thus  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
major.  Returning  to  Ohio  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law ;  has  held  numerous 
offices  of  public  trust  and  responsibihty  served  as 
jvidge  of  the  district  court  and  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  and  recently  elected  for  a  sec- 
ond term.  He  was  a  close  and  intimate  friend 
of  President  McKinley,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
to  select  the  sites  of  the  monuments  at  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam.  His  brother,  D.  A.  Russell, 
served  throughout  the  war  as  a  member  of  the 
First  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  being  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  major. 

Edwin  C.  Russell  is  indebted  to  the  excellent 
public  schools  of  the  old  Buckeye  state  for  his  early 
educational  discipline,  and  after  being  graduated 
in  the  high  school  at  Middleport  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  steamboating  industry  on  the  Ohio 
river,  following  it  but  one  season.  In  the  fall  of 
1880  he  came  to  Montana,  coming  as  far  as  Ogden, 
Utah,  by  rail  and  thence  by  stage  to  Bozeman.  He 
was  variously  employed  for  the  following  two  years, 
and  in  1882  went  to  the  Yellowstone  district  un- 
der engagement  with  Nelson  Story,  where  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  ranch  work  for  several  years. 
He  then  went  to  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  of 
which  Carbon  county  was  then  an  integral  part, 
-where  he  had  practical  charge  of  the  Anderson 
"7  R"  outfit  of  cattle  for  a  number  of  years,  finally 
withdrawing  from  this  line  and  opening  a  livery 
business  in  the  city  of  Red  Lodge.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  he  disposed  of  the  enterprise  and 
thereafter  served  one  term  as  stock  inspector,  main- 
taining his  headquarters  at  Billings.  In  April, 
1893,  ]\Ir.  Russell  returned  to  Carbon  county  and 


located  on  his  present  fine  ranch  property,  eligibly 
located  at  a  point  nineteen  miles  northwest  of  Red 
Lodge,  the  county  seat.  His  ranch  is  one  of  the  best 
in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  has  made  excellent 
improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  tract  being  under  effective  irri- 
gation and  yielding  large  crops  of  hay.  He  gives 
special  attention  to  the  raising  of  high-grade  Here- 
ford cattle,  usually  having  about  200  head,  always 
receiving  the  highest  market  price  for  his  beef  cat- 
tle. In  all  departments  of  his  ranching  enterprise 
are  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  executive 
ability  and  careful  attention  to  the  details  which 
make  for  success,  and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  representative  operators  in  the  line  in  the 
county. 

In  political  matters  ]Mr.  Russell  has  ever  been 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  public 
affairs  of  a  local  nature.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  his  dis- 
trict from  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  county,  and  in  1898  he  was  the  choice 
of  his  party  for  representative  of  Carbon  coun- 
ty in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  being  defeated 
through  the  political  exigencies  which  compassed 
the  notable  Democratic  victory  in  the  state.  He 
had  previously  been  nominated  by  his  party  for  this 
office,  but  had  refused  to  accept  the  honor.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  county  and  to  him  is  not  denied 
the  fullest  measure  of  popular  confidence  and  es- 
teem, as  his  course  in  all  the  relations  of  life  has 
been  dominated  by  absolute  integrity  of  purpose 
and  honorable  actions.  On  September  i,  1889,  Mr. 
Russell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Mur- 
ray, who  was  born  in  Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Murray,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  young  man.  He 
came  to  Montana  with  his  family  in  1883,  locating 
first  at  Columbus,  but  later  removed  to  the  Rosebud 
basin.  Carbon  county,  where  he  is  now  successfully 
engaged  in  ranching  and  stockgrowing.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  name- 
ly; Mary,  Lewis,  Lelia,  Charles  and  Francis. 


JOHN  RYE. — It  assuredly  cannot  be  uninterest- 
ing to  note  the  varying  nationality,  early  ad 
vantages  and  personal  endeavors  of  tlwse  who  have 
contributed  to  the  development  and  worthy  citizen- 
ship of  Montana.     Through  indefatigable  industry 
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and  well  regulated  efforts  attaining  a  marked  suc- 
cess, John  R3-e  is  one  of  the  extensive  farmers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Sweet  Grass  county,  where  he  is 
considered  a  truly  representative  citizen  and  business 
man.  i\Ir.  Rye  was  born  in  Norway  on  March  20, 
1852, the  son  of  Erasmus  Oleson  and  Bertha  (Peter- 
son) Rye,  natives  of  Norway,  where  ^verc  born 
their  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  where  the 
father  passed  his  life,  his  death  occurring  when  his 
son  was  a  mere  boy.  John  Rye  reached  manhood 
under  the  discipline  of  farm  life,  receiving  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  when  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old,  in  1871,  he  emigrated  to  America, 
passing  a  few  months  in  Minnesota  and  then  lo- 
cating in  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  lumbering  until 
1883,  when  he  came  to  Sweet  Grass  county,  Mont., 
he  took  up  a  homestead  near  Melville,  which  has 
since  been  his  home  and  field  of  endeavor.  To 
the  original  homestead  he  has  added  two  sections, 
part  of  it  being  government  and  part  railroad  land. 
The  ranch  has  an  area  of  1,600  acres,  and  here  Mr. 
Rye  has  been  engaged  in  stockgrowing,  raising  cat- 
tle exclusively  until  1885  when  he  began  to  raise 
sheep,  having  at  times  as  many  as  6,000  head,  prin- 
cipally Merinos,  which  is  his  favorite.  He  also 
raises  horses,  devoting  his  attention  to  Normans, 
and  having  some  very  fine  animals. 

Mr.  Rye  has  a  most  attractive  ranch  home,  all  the 
buildings  being  of  substantial  construction  and  well 
arranged.  Everything  about  the  place  indicates 
the  progressive  methods  of  the  proprietor.  He  has 
a  thoroughly  equipped  workshop,  where  repairs 
may  be  made  on  his  machines  and  implements.  He 
has  an  irrigating  ditch  from  the  Sweet  Grass  river, 
three  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  and  conveying 
500  inches  of  water.  Facilities  are  thus  afforded 
for  the  effective  irrigation  of  more  than  600  acres, 
and  Mr.  Rye  raises  large  quantities  of  alfalfa,  and 
is  making  arrangements  to  double  his  hay  crop. 
When  he  arrived  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Big 
Timber  Mr.  Rye  had  on  his  car  a  bunch  of  cattle 
and  some  horses,  and  in  order  to  unload  them  was 
compelled  to  make  a  chute  of  a  wagon  box,  the  rail- 
road company  having  no  facilities  whatever  for  that 
purpose.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1886-7  Mr. 
Rye  met  with  much  loss  of  stock,  and  later  his 
flock  of  sheep  was  decimated  by  scab,  but  by  care- 
ful attention  he  soon  retrieved  his  losses.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  county  and  has  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all.  Mr.  Rye's  mother  accompanied 
him  to  Montana,  and  was  cared  for  by  him  witii 
true  filial  devotion  until  her  death  in   1899,  at  the 


venerable  age  of  eighty-six  years.  His  brother  is 
now  a  resident  of  North  Dakota.  In  June,  1875, 
Mr.  Rye  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lena 
Johnson,  who,  like  himself,  is  a  native  of  Norway, 
and  they  have  three  children,  Richard,  who  is  at- 
tending college  at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  and  Olga  and 
Bertha,  students  in  the  public  schools. 


p  EORGE  W.  SAMPLE,  successful  and  pros- 
vJ  perous  owner  and  active  worker  of  one  of  ■ 
the  finest  ranches  in  Choteau  county^  Mont.,  was 
born  near  the  town  of  Albany,  Gentry  county.  Mo., 
January  18,  1847.  His  father,  Andrew  Sample,  was 
a  native  of  Morgan  county.  111.,  where  he  followed 
farming  and  freighting  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Missouri  and  continued  in  the 
same  lines  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Carthage  in  1882.  His  mother,  Sarah  (Beeler) 
Sample,  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  died  in  Taney 
county.  Mo.,  in  1880. 

Mr.  Sample  secured  what  book  education  he  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  Gentry  county,  and 
after  leaving  them  assisted  his  father  in  his  farm- 
ing and  freighting  operations  until  April  23,  1864, 
when  he  left  home  and  came  to  Montana,  arriving 
at  Emigrant  gulch  in  August.  There  he  engaged 
in  mining  until  winter  came,  when  he  removed  to 
Alder  gulch  and  remained  until  January,  1865 ; 
thence  to  Last  Chance  mines  and  followed  team- 
ing there  until  May,  1865,  getting  $20  a  day  for 
his  work.  From  there  he  went  to  Benton,  and  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  was  freighting  between 
that  town  and  Helena,  Bozeman  and  Butte,  in 
Montana,  and  Boise  and  Idaho  Cities  in  Idaho. 
Some  of  his  contracts  show  the  high  freight  rates 
paid  for  hazardous  trips  in  those  days.  He  re- 
ceived seven  cents  per  pound  for  freight  between 
Benton  and  Helena,  and  on  one  trip  in  which  he 
carried  a  consignment  consisting  mostly  of  nails 
for  Foutz  &  Russell,  of  Virginia  City,  the  rate  was 
seventeen  cents  per  pound.  The  trip  lasted  three 
months,  and  of  the  twenty-one  men  in  his  party, 
two  were  killed  and  a  number  wounded,  and  forty 
head  of  cattle  were  killed  in  the  frequent  encount- 
ers with  hostile  Indians.  On  another  trip,  made 
under  contract  with  Gans  &  Kline,  of  Helena,  to 
take  a  consignment  of  goods  to  the  terminus  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  rate  was  ten 
cents  per  pound  for  ox  teams  and  eighteen  cents 
for  mule  teams  ;  and  on  arriving  at- the  railroad  he 
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purchased  sixty  head  of  mules.  The  goods  were 
loaded  at  Benton  on  the  Platte  river,  and  reached 
Helena  in  four  months  time,  the  ox  teams  driven 
by  ]\Ir.  Sample  beating  the  mules  by  four  days. 
This  satisfied  Mr.  Sample  that  oxen  were  the  su- 
perior and  he  sold  the  mule  teams  and  thereafter 
freighted  with  oxen  only.  His  outfit  frequently 
hauled  as  high  as  200,000  pounds  on  a  trip.  In 
1880,  looking  forward  to  retirement  from  the  ardu- 
ous work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  took  up 
a  squatter's  claim  on  the  Judith  river,  .Fergus 
county,  and  for  twelve  years  was  engaged  in  sheep- 
raising  thereon  as  a  side  line.  In  1892  he  removed 
to  his  present  ranch,  located  at  Frenchman's 
ridge,  twelve  miles  east  of  Fort  Benton,  where  he 
has  a  fine  place  of  960  acres  and  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  sheepraising.  The  greater 
part  of  his  land  is  tillable  and  under  cultivation, 
while  most  of  the  residue  affords  fine  pasturage  for 
his  flocks. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sample  is  an  uncompromising 
Democrat,  and  always  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  campaigns.  His  party  associates  es- 
teem his  counsel  highly  and  his  services  as  of  great 
practical  value.  He  is  a  member  of  Benton  Lodge 
No.  25,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  which  he  joined  in  1880. 
Socially  he  ranks  high  as  a  congenial  companion, 
a  firm  friend  and  an  entertaining  and  hospitable 
host.  In  the  civic  and  commercial  affairs  of  the 
community  his  aid  is  substantial,  his  influence  po- 
tential and  his  example  inspiring. 


ALMON  SPENCER. — Commanding  uniform 
confidence  and  esteem,  there  is  no  man  in 
Meagher  county  who  occupies  a  more  enviable 
position  in  industrial  and  social  circles  than  Almon- 
Spencer,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
success  which  he  has  achieved,  but  of  the  honora- 
ble, straightforward  business  policy  he  has  ever  fol- 
lowed. He  possesses  untiring  energy,  is  quick  of 
perception,  forms  his  plans  readily  and  is  deter- 
mined in  their  execution,  so  that  on  this  score  his 
marked  success  in  connection  with  industrial  and 
mercantile  enterprises  of  wide  scope  and  import- 
ance may  be  taken  as  a  natural  sequel ;  but  above 
these  are  the  integrity  of  character  and  fidelity  of 
purpose  which  have  gained  to  him  the  respect  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  during  the 
long  years  of  his  residence  in  Montana,  of  which 
he   may  be  justly  designated  as  a  pioneer.     Mr. 


Spencer  is  a  native  of  the   Dominion  of  Canada,    . 
having  been  born  near  Prescott,  province  of  On-  | 

tario,  on  February  9,  1838,  the  second  in  order  of  | 

birth  of  the  eight  children  of  George  and  Clarissa  I 

(^^'right)  Spencer,  natives  of  Ontario,  the  father  1 

born  in  1804  and  the  mother  in  1806,  where  they 
passed  their  entire  lives,  the  father  having  been 
engaged  in  mining  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  turning  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits 
after  the  destruction  of  his  mills  by  fire.  He  was 
a  son  of  Peleg  Spencer,  who  was  born  in  New 
England,  where  the  original  American  ancestors 
took  up  their  abode  upon  their  emigration  from 
England,  in  the  Colonial  epoch. 

Almon  Spencer,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedi- 
cated, was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  prov- 
ince, and  in  1859  he  entered  upon  a  seafaring  life, 
devoting  about  three  years  as  a  sailor  on  the  great 
lakes.  In  1864  he  started  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
making  the  trip  to  California  by  way  of  Panama. 
He  remained  in  that  state  only  a  brief  interval, 
continuing  his  journey  to  Nevada,  where  the  gold 
excitement  was  then  at  its  height.  He  joined  the 
stampede  to  that  locality  where  he  passed  a  few 
months,  and  in  the  spring,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Sioux  war,  he  made  the  trip  with  pack  horses 
from  Nevada  to  Idaho,  without  being  molested  by 
the  savages,  and  devoted  the  summer  to  prospect- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho  City.  In  the  fall  of 
1865  he  started  for  Montana,  arriving  in  Helena 
in  October,  having  had  no  serious  encounters  with 
the  Indians,  althougn  a  constant  menace  at  this 
time.  Upon  reaching  Last  Chance,  Mr.  Spencer 
joined  with  others  in  erecting  one  of  the  rude 
and  primitive  log  cabins  which  were  the  usual 
type  of  habitation  at  that  time  in  what  is  now  the 
beautiful  capital  city,  and  in  the  winter  he  joined 
in  the  memorable  Sun  river  stampede,  which  en- 
tailed much  suffering  to  many  of  the  eager  gold 
seekers.  The  winter  was  one  of  great  severity 
and  many  were  lost  while  en  route,  perishing 
from  cold  or  exhaustion,  while  the  reports  of  the 
discoveries  proved  a  veritable  fiasco.  On  the 
return  trip  Mr.  Spencer  found  one  man  lying  ex- 
hausted in  the  snow,  and  picked  the  unfortunate 
fellow  up  and  helped  him  onward,  thus  saving  his 
life.  In  the  spring  of  1866  Mr.  Spencer  came 
to  Meagher  county,  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
his  well  directed  efiforts  and  noteworthy  'attend- 
ing success.  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  he 
gave  his  attention  principally  to  prospecting  and 
mining  with  varying  degrees  of  success  :  and,  in 
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the  fall  of  1872,  he  made  a  trip  to  his  old  home 
in  Canada,  where  his  marriage  was  solemnized. 
The  following  spring  he  returned  with  his  bride 
to  Montana,  locating  near  Canyon  Ferry,  Meagher 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  meat  and  pro- 
vision business,  continuing  operations  in  this  line 
for  a  few  years  and  meeting  with  fair  success. 
He  was  associated  in  this  enterprise  with  his 
brother  Harvey,  and  they  evtentually  removed 
to  \\'hite  Sulphur  Springs  and  opened  the  pres- 
ent general  merchandise  business  in  company  with 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Power  and  brother,  one  of  Mon- 
tana's leading  capitalists  and  business  men,  who 
is  still  a  resident  of  Helena.  The  four  were  there 
associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  Mr. 
Power  and  brother  also  having  a  store  at  Fort 
Benton,  the  general  supply  headquarters  of  the 
territory.  In  1881  our  subject  purchased  his 
brother's  interest  in  the  enterprise  and  thereafter 
continued  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Power,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Spencer  &  Co.,  for  two  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period  Spencer  &  Co. 
dissolved  partnership,  the  business  then  being  con- 
ducted under  the  title  of  Spencer,  Mayne  &  Heit- 
man.  The  concern  now  operates  under  the  firm 
name  of  Spencer,  Manger  &  Co.,  our  subject  hav- 
ing purchased  Mr.  Mayne's  interest  in  the  mer- 
chandising business  and  transferred  to  that  gen- 
tleman his  interests  in  the  land  and  live  stock 
which  had  been  owned  by  the  company.  The 
mercantile  establishment  with  its  stock  is  excep- 
tionally select  and  comprehensive  in  all  lines,  and 
an  extensive  business  is  controlled,  the  trade  be- 
ing derived  from  a  wide  radius  of  country  nor- 
mally tributary  to  the  beautiful  little  city  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  In  addition  to  the  retail  sales- 
rooms the  concern  has  a  large  warehouse,  re- 
quired for  the  accommodation  of  surplus  stock. 
The  Spencer  brothers  erected  the  present  store, 
which  was  the  first  business  structure  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  town.  The  firm  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  interests  aside  from  those 
purely  mercantile,  having  had  control  of  import- 
ant mining  and  ranching  properties.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  may  be  noted  that  they  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mining  property  under  patent,  a 
portion  of  the  same  being  located  in  Copperopolis 
and  a  part  of  which  was  bonded  and  sold  in  1900. 
\\hile  the  original  partnership  association  ob- 
tained, they  also  had  landed  and  stock  interests 
of  extensive  scope  and  importance,  controlling 
thousands   of   acres   of   land   and   large   herds    of 


cattle  and  bands  of  sheep.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  Mr.  Spencer  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
this  line.  From  even  the  few  points  here  entered 
concerning  the  career  of  Mr.  Spencer  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  business  ability, 
strongly  recognized  by  the  people  of  Meagher 
county,  while  his  genial  nature  has  gained  to  him 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  The  family  home,  which  is 
a  center  of  gracious  hospitality,  is  a  fine  brick 
residence,  located  immediatel}'  at  the  foot  of  Main 
street. 

At  Spencerville,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1873,  Mr.  Spencer  was  united  in 
marriage  to  jNIiss  Margaret  A.  Stitt,  who  was 
born  in  that  province,  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Margaret  Stitt,  who  emigrated  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  they  were  born  and  reared. 
Mrs.  Spencer  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
return  to  Montana  shortly  after  their  marriage, 
and  in  this  state  their  four  children  have  been 
born,  the  youngest  having  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  white  child  born  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Of  the  children  we  enter  the  following 
brief  record :  Gideon  Kennedy  is  associated  with 
his  father  in  business,  being  a  member  of  the 
firm ;  Irene  is  the  wife  of  Austin  C.  Gormley, 
of  Great  Falls :  Herman  Wright  is  identified  with 
the  mercantile  business  in  White  Sulphur  Springs  ; 
and  Almon  Clark  is  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  being  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1902. 


WILLIAM  H.  SAFFORD.— This  well  known 
citizen  of  Great  Falls  is  a  scion  of  families 
identified  with  America  from  the  early  provincial 
epoch,  and  producing  in  each  generation  men  of 
loyalty  and  women  of  gentle  refinement.  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  ancestral  sides  served  as  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  while 
he  upheld  the  family  honor  by  valiantly  defending 
the  old  flag  in  the  Civil  war.  Judge  Safford 
has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  of  Great  Falls  and  Cas- 
cade county.  He  was  born  at  Keeseville,  X.  Y., 
on  December  3,  1844,  bearing  the  full  patronymic 
of  his  father,  \Mlliani  Henry  Safford,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  state  on  September  17,  1815, 
and  was  for  years  a  druggist  at  Keeseville,  where 
he  died  on  Xovember  4,  1846.  Previous  to  her 
marriage  his  wife  was  Miss  Tulia  Amelia  Sanborn. 
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born  at  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y.,  on  November  17, 
1 82 1,  and  in  her  venerable  age  she  is  tenderly  cared 
for  by  her  only  daughter.  Judge  Safford  is  the 
youngest  of  three  children,  the  others  being  Hiram 
Sprague  Safford,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Louisa 
M.,  wife  of  George  V.  Webster,  residing  at  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y.  His  emigrant  ancestors  in  the  paternal 
line  came  from  England  to  America  between  1623 
and  1630,  while  those  of  the  maternal  line  were 
colonists  of  New  England  at  an  equally  early  date. 
His  maternal  great-great-grandfather  actively 
participated  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  grandfather 
served  with  distinction  as  brigadier-general  in  the 
war  of  1 812. 

William  H.  Safford  attended  the  public  schools 
and  Keeseville  Academy  until  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  in  1855  he  went  to  Willoughby,  Ohio,  for 
a  few  months,  and  then  located  in  Pulaski,  Oswego 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  completed  his  education  in 
the  noted  Pulaski  Academy,  and  simultaneously 
was  a  clerk  in  a  merchandising  establishment.  In 
December,  i860,  he  removed  to  Redwood,  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  where  he  was  living  when  came  the 
call  for  volunteers  in  the  Civil  war.  With  his  in- 
herited loyalty  and  patriotism  he  enlisted  among 
the  very  first,  in  April,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany H,  Twenty-fourth  New  York  Infantry.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  serv- 
ing in  the  First  Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  until  his  muster  out,  on  May 
29,  1863,  when  he  returned  to  Redwood.  On  July 
20,  1863,  he  re-enlisted,  as  sergeant  in  Company 
F,  Twentieth  New  York  Cavalry,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  as  second  lieutenant  on  July  31,  1865, 
practically  serving  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 
In  his  first  service  he  participated  in  the  engage- 
ments of  Second  Bull  Run,  the  battles  continuing 
from  the  22d  to  the  31st  of  August,  1862,  and  in 
the  engagements  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  while  during 
his  second  term  in  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  he  was  doing  provost  scout  duty 
and  other  service  of  similar  character. 

The  war  ended  Judge  Safford  returned  to  his 
old  home  and  served  a  full  apprenticeship  to  the 
harnessmaker's  trade,  becoming  a  skilled  artisan. 
He  followed  this  business  there  until  May,  1873, 
when  he  located  in  the  same  employment  at  Far- 
well,  Clare  county,  Mich.  He  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  leading  citizen  and  served  as  township  treas- 
urer, president  of  the  village,  member  and  secre- 
tary of  the  school  board  for  nine  years  and  as  one 


of  the  trustees  of  the  county  during  most  of  his 
residence  in  Clare.  In  1892  he  removed  to  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  where  is  now  his  home.  Arriving 
here  in  July,  in  October  he  built  a  store  at  Boston 
Heights,  where  he  conducted  a  grocery  with  R. 
H.  Knox,  as  Safford  &  Knox,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  April,  1894,  when  the  Judge  entered 
into  partnership  with  Albert  Sires  in  the  Cascade 
Commission  Company,  this  businers  ending  in 
1896.  In  November,  1898,  Judge  Safford  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  chosen  his 
own  successor  in  1900.  He  has  ever  been  a  stanch 
Republican.  On  October  17,  1867,  Judge  Safford 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Rosetta  A.  Kimball. 
Their  four  children  are  Edward  Peck,  born  April 
8,  1870,  at  Redwood,  N.  Y.,  is  now  division  road 
master  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  White  Pigeon, 
Mich. ;  George  Perkins  Safford,  born  August  8, 
1873,  died  in  1881 ;  William  Henry,  Jr.,  born  at 
Farwell,  Mich.,  December  24,  1874,  resides  at 
Great  Falls ;  Frank  A.,  born  at  Farwell,  August 
8,  1878,  died  November  13,  1878. 

The  Judge  was  made  a  Mason  at  Alexandria 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  and  became  a  charter  member  of 
Corning  Lodge  at  Farwell,  Mich.  In  1890  he 
passed  the  capitular  degrees  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich., 
and  is  now  past  high  priest  of  Great  Falls  Chapter. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  Royal  and 
Select  Masters  in  1891.  The  Judge  was  com- 
mander of  Gen.  Charles  Grififin  Post  No.  386,  G. 
A.  R.,  in  Michigan  from  1887  to  1892,  and  was  its 
delegate  to  the  national  encampment  at  Milwaukee 
in  1889.  His  present  affiliation  is  with  Sheridan 
Post  No.  18,  at  Great  Falls,  of  which  he  was  com- 
mander in  1896.  He  also  served  as  aide-de-camp 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lawler  in  1896,  and  of  Gen. 
Walker  in  1897,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Department  of  Montana.  He  also  holds  mem- 
bership in  Sherman  Tent  No.  421,  K.  O.  T. 
M.,  at  Farwell,  Mich.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  the  erection  of  a  soldiers' 
monument  in  Highland  cemetery.  Great  Falls,  this 
being  the  first  erected  in  Montana.  The  monument 
is  a  dignified  and  beautiful  piece  of  work,  the 
lateral  dimensions  being  10x10  feet  and  the  height 
fifteen.  On  the  four  sides  are  these  inscriptions : 
"In  memory  of  the  boys  who  wore  the  blue;"  'Tn 
memory  of  the  boys  who  wore  the  grey  ;"  "In  mem- 
ory of  the  boys  who  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  of 
Montana  and  in  the  Spanish-American  and  Philip- 
pine wars  ;"  while  the  fourth  is  a  history  of  an 
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eight-inch  Columbiad  cannon,  manufactured  by  the 
Federal  government  at  West  Point  in  1854.  This 
was  sent  south  in  i860  by  John  B.  Floyd,  then 
secretary  of  war,  and  was  captured  by  the  Union 
troops  in  1862  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  used  by  them 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  placed  on 
Bedloe's  island,  in  New  York  harbor.  In  1898  it 
was  presented  to  Sheridan  post.  This  historical 
o-un  will  surmount  the  monument. 


pHARLES  P.  SCHERMERHORN.— As  a  lead- 
V^  ing  representative  of  the  sartorial  art  in  the 
capital  city,  and  as  one  of  the  successful  and  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  the  state,  this  represent- 
ative of  good  old  Holland  ancestry  merits  recogni- 
tion in  this  compilation.  Aside  from  his  local  in- 
terests he  is  prominently  concerned  in  outside 
enterprises  of  wide  scope  and  importance,  having 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him 
and  made  an  enviable  record  as  an  alert  factor  in 
the  business  world.  Mr.  Schermerhorn  was  born 
in  the  old  Dutch  town  of  Cobleskill,  Schoharie 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1859,  the  son  of  Will- 
iam J.  and  Sarah  E.  (Leonard)  Schermerhorn,  the 
former  born  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter 
in  the  national  metropolis,  their  marriage  being 
solemnized  in  1857.  The  father  received  his  edu- 
cation in  his  native  town,  and  upon  attaining  ma- 
turity devoted  his  attention  to  the  merchant  tailor- 
ing business,  in  which  he  was  long  engaged.  In 
religion  he  held  to  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  His  father,  John  S.  Schermerhorn, 
was  likewise  a  native  of  the  Empire  state,  and  the 
latter's  father,  the  great-grandfather,  was  born  in 
Holland,  emigrated  to  America  to  join  his  worthy 
countrymen,  so  conspicuously  concerned  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  while  the  grandfather  was 
born  in  the  United  States.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  serving  with  distinction 
in  the  Union  army. 

Charles  P.  Schermerhorn  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Empire  state,  and  as  a  young 
man  became  identified  with  his  father  in  the  mer- 
chant tailoring  business  at  Glen's  J:"alls,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  located  tor  five  years.  In  the  year 
1887  he  came  to  Helena  and  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  enterprise  to  which  he  has  since  devoted 
his  attention,  controlling  a  fine  business  and  se- 
curing a  distinctively  representative  support.     His 


establishment  is  thoroughly  metropolitan  in  its 
equipments,  stock  and  facilities  ;  only  skilled  work- 
men are  employed,  and  the  products  are  up  to  the 
highest  sartorial  standard.  He  owns  real  estate 
in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  far-sighted  and 
reliable  business  man,  respected  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  Politically  Mr.  Schermerhorn  exercises  his 
franchise  in  support  of  the  Republican  party ;  re- 
ligiously he  is  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  as  is  also  his  wife.  His  fraternal 
alliances  are  with  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
and  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In 
the  former  he  has  taken  the  capitular  degrees. 
In  1893  Mr.  Schermerhorn  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Emily  Horner,  who  was  born  in  London, 
England,  whence  she  accompanied  her  parents  to 
America  as  a  child,  her  father  becoming  a  prom- 
inent attorney  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.  Mrs.  Schermer- 
horn is  a  graduate  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
111.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  have  one  daughter, 
Marion  E.,  who  was  born  in  Helena  in  1895,  and 
who  lends  life  and  brightness  to  the  family  home, 
which  is  a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


ORLANDO  SAWYER.— This  gentleman  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Gilt  Edge,  Fergus 
county,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion and  one  who  has  been  prominent  in  educa- 
tional work  in  various  sections  of  the  Union.  He 
was  born  in  Waldo  county,  Me.,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1836,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Betsey  A. 
(Murray)  Sawyer,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Maine,  the  former  being  of  the  old  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin stock  and  the  latter  in  the  maternal  line,  of  the 
Grant  •  family,  prominent  in  Maine  history. 
Thomas  Sawyer' was  a  farmer  in  his  native  state 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1885.  His  widow 
survived  him  until  1893,  when  she,  too,  passed 
away,  at  a  venerable  age.  Thomas  Sawyer  was  a 
stanch  Republican  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
that  party  in  Maine.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
devoted  members  of  the  Universalist  church.  Of 
their  six  children  only  Orlando  survives.  Those 
deceased  were  Mary,  Almeda,  Laura,  Flora  and 
Weston. 

Orlando  Sawyer  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Maine  until  he  was  seventeen,  and  in  1853  he  be- 
gan teaching  and  thereafter  was  identified  with 
educational  work  for  twenty  years.  From  Maine 
he  removed  to  Illinois  in  1858,  and  from  that  state 
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to  Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  he  came  to 
Montana.  While  engaged  in  teaching  he  continued 
his  student  habits,  made  marked  advancement  in 
knowledge,  and  filled  with  ability  the  important 
offices  of  classical  examiner,  county  superintend- 
ent and  principal  for  many  years,  and  proved  a  dis- 
tinctive force  in  the  educational  field.  During  his 
educational  work  in  Kansas  he  aided  in  organiz- 
ing the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
was  its  first  secretary  and  second  president.  In 
1863,  during  the  Civil  war,  IMr.  Sawyer  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  by  enlisting  in 
the  Union  army.  He  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  Infantry  until  he  re- 
ceived his  discharge  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Oc- 
tober, 1864.  His  entire  service  was  passed  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  engaged  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare almost  wholly,  but  he  participated  in  the  his- 
toric battle  of  Independence  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Blue.  Mr.  Sawyer  closed  his  connection  with  edu- 
cational work  in  1873,  and  thereafter  held  for  four- 
teen years  the  office  of  county  surveyor  of  Wash- 
ington county,  Kan.,  at  the  same  time  being  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and  stockraising. 
In  1889  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana,  locating 
at  Lewistown,  where  he  conducted  a  successful 
livery  business  until  1894,  when  he  removed  to 
Gilt  Edge,  where  he  has  since  been  identified  with 
mining  enterprises.  He  owns  a  one-third  interest 
in  the  Whiskey  gulch  property,  and  has  several 
promising  prospects.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  in  his  section  of  the  state, 
and  was  president  of  the  Gilt  Edge  Republican 
Club  during  the  campaign  of  1900.  For  the  past 
seven  years  Mr.  Sawyer  has  been  a  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Gilt  Edge,  and  is  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
village,  where  he  has  a  pleasant  home.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, the  ancient-craft  body  of  Freemasonry  (of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  since  1865),  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Select 
Knights.  He  is  well  known  in  this  section  of  the 
state  and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1858,  Mr.  Sawyer  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amanda  Cushman,  who 
was  born  in  Penobscot  county,  Me.,  the  daughter 
of  Abial  and  Celia  Cushman,  likewise  natives  of 
the  old  Pine  Tree  state.  Abial  Cushman  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Cushman  who  came  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  Abial 
Cushman  was  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
INlaine,  and  was  long  engaged  in  lumbering  on  the 


Penobscot  river  and  also  in  merchandising.  He 
was  a  Democrat  and  a  man  of  influence.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  died  on  the  2d  of  June,  1867,  leaving  two 
children — Fred  W.  and  Celia —  a  third  child  having 
died  in  infancy.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1868,  Mr. 
Sawyer  consummated  a  second  marriage  with  Miss 
Nancy  Andre,  who  was  born  in  Ohio.  To  this 
union  five  children  have  been  born,  namely:  Ida 
M.,  Annie  C,  Etta  M.,  Burton  J.  and  Frank  E. 
Five  of  the  children  still  remain  at  the  parental 
home. 


CREDERICK  V.  SCHEUER.— The  career  of 
1  this  sterling  pioneer  of  Montana  gives  an  il- 
lustration of  what  is  possible  of  accomplishment 
in  this  fair  land  of  ours,  and  Mr.  Scheuer  has  not 
been  lacking  in  those  essential  equipments — en- 
ergy, industry  and  well  directed  purpose.  He 
came  to  America  in  his  youth,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  adopted  country.  Success  under  such 
conditions  implies  indomitable  perseverance  and 
self-reliance,  and  that  many  obstacles  must  be  en- 
countered and  surmounted — difficulties  unknown 
to  the  youth  born  and  reared  under  our  republican 
institutions.  Mr.  Scheuer  is  a  native  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Rheinhessen,  Germany,  where  he  was  born 
on  March  10,  1832,  the  youngest  of  the  five  chil- 
dren of  Adam  and  Helena  Scheuer,  both  of  whom 
passed  their  entire  lives  in  Germany,  the  father 
as  a  farmer  and  wine  merchant.  In  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  land  Mr.  Scheuer  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  education  which  found  ampli- 
fication through  the. associations  of  an  active  busi- 
ness career.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
secured  employment  in  a  grocery  and  there  remain- 
ing until  1850,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
he  severed  the  home  ties  and  valiantly  set  forth  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  Making  his  way  to 
Ohio,  Mr.  Scheuer  found  employment  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  a  work  carried  forward  by 
the  state.  He  thus  was  enabled  to  become  familiar 
with  the  English  language,  fortifying  himself  for 
endeavors  of  a  broader  scope.  He  later  became 
identified  with  the  grocery  business  in  Ohio,  where 
he  continued  to  make  his  home  until  1857,  when  he 
removed  to  Indiana  and  there  engaged  in  the 
grocery  trade  for  two  years.  In  1859  the  gold 
excitement  in  Colorado  was  at  its  height,  and  Mr. 
Scheuer  joined  in  an  expedition  to  Pike's  Peak, 
safely  reaching  his  destination  and  devoting  his  at- 
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tention  to  prospecting  and  mining  until  1862,  when 
the  alkiring  tales  of  the  richness  of  the  new  "dig- 
gings" in  ]\Iontana  led  him  to  make  the  journey  to 
this  state,  then  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Idaho. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  old  city  of  Bannack,  and 
was  there  engaged  in  the  placer  mines  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he  went  to  the 
Blackfoot  mining  district  and  remained  one  year. 
Desirous  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  processes 
of  working  silver  ore.  our  subject  made  a  trip  to 
Nevada,  locating  in  A'irginia  City,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Gold  Hill  mil!  and  other  places 
about  eighteen  months.  His  health  being  seriously 
impaired  he  returned  to  Montana  and  engaged  in 
mining  in  Nelson  gulch,  near  the  present  capital 
city:  but  in  1866  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Union- 
ville,  wh^re  he  remained  five  years.  He  then  went 
to  Cable,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  during  the 
summer  of  1867 ;  returned  to  Helena  in  the  fall 
and  entered  the  employ  of  James  U.  Whitlatch, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  thereafter  engaged  in  divers  sec- 
tions of  the  state  until  1878,  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Senator  William  A.  Clark,  in  the  Dex- 
ter mill,  until  1879.  Desiring  business  of  his  own 
he  established  a  grocery  in  Butte,  which  he  con- 
ducted very  successfully  for  nearly  eighteen  years, 
disposing  of  the  business  in  1896  and  removing 
to  Park  canyon,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  he 
has  since  maintained  his  home,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress being  Woodville.  He  now  devotes  his  atten- 
tion principally  to  his  mining  interests,  having 
some  valuable  properties. 

In  his  political  allegiance  Mv.  Scheuer  is  arrayed 
in  the  support  of  the  Democratic  party :  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  time-honored  Masonic 
order,  being  a  member  of  Butte  Lodge  No.  22,  A. 
F.  &  A.  M. ;  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A. 
.M.:  Butte  Council  No.  2,  R.  &  S.  M.,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  various  bodies 
of  this  noble  fraternity. 

On  February  15,  1873,  ]\Ir.  Scheuer  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Isabel  Jackson,  who  was  born 
in  Christiania,  Norway,  and  of  their  three  children, 
the  eldest,  Catherine,  died  in  infancy.  Frederick 
\y.  resides  in  Butte,  and  Rita  is  in  Helena. 

"Few  there  are  in  Montana  today  who  can 
boast  of  having  been  wined  and  dined  by  Gen. 
Grant,  exchanged  cigars  or  borrowed  a  light  from 
the  illustrious  statesman  and  warrior,  but  Freder- 
ick V.  Scheuer,  of  Butte,  enjoys  that  distinction," 
says  the  Anaconda  Standard  of  August  4,   igoi. 


It  was  on  the  occasion  when  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  was  completed,  an  event  which  brought 
into  touch  the  two  oceans  and  girded  the  American 
continent  with  its  first  band  of  steel.  "For  years 
the  work  had  been  going  on,  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  last  rail  was  to  be  laid  at  Gar- 
rison, near  Gold  creek,  all  Montana  flocked  to  the 
scene.  *  '■'  *  Gen.  Grant,  William  Evarts, 
Senator  Henry  Teller,  Carl  Schurz  and  several 
noted  Englishmen  were  present.  *  *  *  'Yhe 
occasion  was  a  most  auspicious  one.  *  *  *  The 
last  spike  was  to  be  a  golden  one  and  the  honor 
of  driving  it  down  was  reserved  for  the  president 
of  the  road,  Henry  Villard.  *  ''  *  Frederick 
A'.  Scheuer,  voluble  of  speech  and  afifable  of  man- 
ner, though  slightly  handicapped  with  a  quaint 
German  accent,  stood  among  the  great  men  un- 
abashed, enjoying  the  scene  immensely.  *  *  * 
■Py  chiminy,"  said  Mr.  Scheuer,  in  telling  the  inci- 
dent to  a  reporter  for  the  Standard,  'it  vas  pleas- 
antness to  meet  all  dose  Chermans.  I  made  my- 
self solid  mit  dem  und  I  shakes  Carl  Schurz  py 
der  hand.  Ve  vas  standing  close  peside  Cheneral 
Grant,  and  Carl  Schurz  says :  'Cheneral  Grant,  al- 
low me  to  presentation  Herr  Scheuer;  of  Montana." 
Cheneral  Grant  says :  "I  am  delicious  to  meet  you, 
Herr  Scheuer,"  und  he  gives  me  a  cigar.  I  did  not 
have  a  match,  und  I  says,  "Cheneral,  give  me  a 
light,"  und  he  hands  me  his  own  cigar.  *  *  *  i 
can  never  forget  the  joyousness  of  der  peoples  ven 
der  spike  was  inade  down.  *  *  *  Der  crowd 
vas  vild  with  delightedness  und  der  scene  I  shall 
never  forget.  I  drank  Rhine  vine  with  dose  Cher- 
mans,  and  smoked  cigars  with  Cheneral  Grant  un- 
til it  was  time  to  go  back  to  Butte.  *  *  *  j 
had  such  a  pleasant  conversations  by  Cheneral 
Grant  that  I  hated  to  leave.  Any  vay  I  vas  not 
hungry  lilce  some  of  dose  fellows.'  Mr.  Scheuer 
enjoys  telling  the  story,  and  many  old-timers  will 
remember  the  incident." 


JOHN  SCHREINER,  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive stockraisers  and  business  men  of  Broad- 
water county,  first  came  to  Montana  in  1880.  He 
was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  July  26,  1839. 
In  1854  he  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  at 
New  York.  After  ten  days  of  fruitless  searching 
for  employment  he  purchased  a  small  outfit  and 
started  peddling.  Ho  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English  and  carried  a  card  on  which  was  written  : 
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"Do  you  want  to  bu}'  anything?"  He  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  change.  For  two  years  he  re- 
mained in  New  York  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  lad  of  young  Schreiner's  ability  did 
not  long  transact  business  by  the  aid  of  a  written 
card.  He  soon  familiarized  himself  with  EngHsh 
and  was  employed  for  two  years  as  a  clerk  at  Pome- 
roy,  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  and  then  started  for  him- 
self in  merchandising  and  made  a  success  of  it. 
In  1868  he  erected  a  woolen  mill  which  he  operated 
for  ten  years.  He  also  built  a  flouring  mill  which 
proved  a  profitable  venture. 

In  1880  Mr.  Schreiner  came  to  Bozeman,  Mont., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business 
for  a  short  period,  but  this  proved  unsuccessful,  ow- 
ing to  his  inability  to  collect  large  outstanding  ac- 
counts. In  1882  he  built  the  first  frame  house  i)i 
Livingston,  Park  county,  paying  $40  a  keg  for  nails. 
About  that  time  he  organized  a  mercantile  business 
in  Townsend,  which  he  continued  one  year  and  then 
purchased  the  fine  ranch  upon  which  he  now  re- 
sides. He  then  opened  a  mercantile  business  ;it 
Wickes,  in  connection  with  branch  stores  at  Elk- 
horn  and  Basin,  which  were  managed  by  his  sons. 
He  also  had  a  large  department  store  at  Helena 
for  two  years.  In  1896  he  returned  to  his  ranch 
to  the  development  of  which  he  has  since  devoted 
almost  his  exclusive  attention.  During  the  Civil 
war  Mr.  Schreiner  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Sev- 
enth Ohio  Battery,  recruited  at  Middleport,  Ohio, 
and  was  honorably  discharged.  On  September  27, 
i860,  Mr.  Schreiner  married  with  Miss  Margaret 
Scharff,  born  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  on  April  5,  1841. 
Her  family  emigrated  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States  in  1840.  Their  children  are:  Annie;  Henry 
J.,  in  business  at  Pony;  Frederick  Philip,  on  the 
Broadwater  county  ranch ;  William,  a  progressive 
merchant  at  Townsend ;  John,  Lena,  Frances,  Chris- 
tina, Maggie,  Helen  and  Wendell. 

Mr.  Schreiner  has  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1874  he  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  state  treasurer  of  Ohio,  on 
the  ticket  with  Gov.  William  Allen.  Mr.  Schreiner 
led  his  party  by  1,923  votes  but  was  not  elected.  In 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  from  Ohio  to  the  Democratic 
convention  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  for  president.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  central  com- 
mittee of  Jefferson  county,  Mont.,  and  in  1892,  1894 
and  1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  state 
central  committee.  He  was  also  long  a  trustee  of  the 
Ohio  state  insane  asvlum,  and  for  several  vears  he 


has  served  as  school  trustee.  He  has  been  an  Odd 
Fellow  for  over  forty  years  and  has  passed  the 
chairs,  while  he  also  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  His  life  story  is  that  of  a  successful 
self-made  man  of  the  highest  order  and  his  friends 
are  numbered  in  all  circles  of  society. 


A  DOLPHUS  W.  SCHREIBER.— Elsewhere  in 
-il  this  work  we  make  reference  to  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Schreiber  &  Gaugler, 
who  conduct  merchandising  in  the  little  town  of 
Ubet.  The  senior  member  of  this  firm  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  and  this  enterprise  figures  as 
only  one  of  numerous  undertakings  with  which  he  is 
identified.  He  retains  his  residence  in»  Diamond 
City,  Broadwater  county,  and  is  known  as  a  young 
man  of  business  acumen  and  discrimination. 

Mr.  Schreiber  is  a  native  of  Meigs  county,  Ohio, 
born  on  September  25,  i860,  the  son  of  Philip 
and  Mary  Schreiber,  who  emigrated  from  Germany 
to  America  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Ohio,  where 
the  father  was  long  successfully  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  where  his  death  occurred  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1873.  His  widow  is  now 
living  in  the  Missouri  valley,  near  Townsend.  He 
was  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  in  politics  was  a  Democrat,  He  and 
his  wife  were  early  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  six  of 
whom  now  survive.  Their  names  are :  William  H., 
Amelia,  Katherine,  Ella  N.,  Philip  E.  and  Adolphus 
W. 

Adolphus  W.  Schreiber  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  Nelson  Business  College, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1879.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  began  to  assist  in  the  store  established  by 
his  father  and  continued  by  his  mother,  and  was 
thus  employed  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
when  his  health  became  impaired,  and  in  order  to 
recover  it  he  traveled  for  some  time  in  the  south, 
extending  his  journeys  to  Colorado.  From  this 
state  he  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
locating  at  Bozeman,  where  he  was  connected  with 
various  business  enterprises.  He  later  was  inter- 
ested in  prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Sixteen  Mile, 
and  came  to  Diamond  City,  Broadwater  county, 
where  he  established  a  general  store  which  he  has 
since  continued  with  success.  He  is  interested  in 
various   mines   and   prospects  in  this   locality,   and 
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owns  a  half  interest  in  the  store  at  Ubet,  Fergus 
county.  Mr.  Schreiber  is  a  young  man  of  marked 
force  and  individuality  of  character, .  and  has  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  those  who  know  him.  In 
politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  active  in  local 
affairs  of  a  public  nature.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Broad- 
water county,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


COURT  SHERIFF,  postmaster  of  Canyon 
Ferry,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  first  came  into 
the  territory  of  Montana  in  1866.  He  was  born  in 
Mercer  county,  III,  April  2,  1845,  the  son  of  Abram 
Sheriff,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  early  pioneer 
days,  when  Illinois  was  a  western  state,  Abram 
Sheriff  removed  there  from  Pennsylvania  and  set- 
tled on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Court 
Sheriff,  his  son,  passed  his  early  boyhood  days 
in  Mercer  county,  where  he  secured  an  education 
of  the  practical  business  order.  Following  his 
school  days  Mr.  Sheriff  engaged  in  clerking,  and 
in  1866  he  pushed  on  to  Montana  with  a  party  of 
nine  men.  At  Fort  Laramie  they  were  held  up 
and  required  to  await  the  arrival  of  others.  A 
few  reinforcements  straggled  in  and  the  party 
pulled  out  with  less  men  than  the  officers  at  the 
fort  required  to  form  the  train.  They  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  one  named  "Buckskin  Joe"  to 
see  them  through  in  safety,  and  elected  him  cap- 
tain, but  it  was  the  last  they  ever  saw  of  "Buck- 
skin Joe  ;"  he  disappeared  as  completely  as  though 
he  had  been  engulfed,  "and  he  never  came  back." 
So  the  party  courageously  went  on,  piloting  them- 
selves. They  came  up  the  North  Platte  to  Green 
river.  Soda  Springs,  and  arrived  in  Virginia  City 
July  5,  1866.  Within  a'few  days  Mr.  Sheriff  started 
for  Helena,  but  continued  on  to  Diamond  City, 
■where  he  secured  employment  for  a  short  period. 
In  the  spring  of  1867  he  returned  to  Helena  ;  thence 
to  the  vicinity  of  Canyon  Ferry,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. Here  he  engaged  in  mining,  with  varying 
success,  and  remained  for  several  years.  Re- 
turning to  Helena  he  passed  two  years  engaged 
in  bookkeeping,  and  in  1875  removed  to  Cave 
gulch,  where  he  opened  a  general  store.  In  1880 
Mr.  Sheriff  returned  to  Canyon  Ferry,  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  with  good  success.  In 
1883  he  opened  a  general  store,  and  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Bedford  Mills,  at  Bedford.     To 


his  other  important  industries  Mr.  Sheriff  has 
added  a  hotel,  livery  accommodations  and  other 
lines  of  business,  all  of  which  are  profitable. 

In  August,  1873,  Mr.  Sheriff  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Golding.  To  them  were  born  two  children : 
Rose,  now  Mrs.  Earle  Turner,  residing  in  Butte, 
and  Edith,  now  Mrs.  Al.  Badger,  of  Helena.  In 
October,  1882,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Hooper,  of  California.  They  have  three 
children  attending  school  in  Helena — Mary,  Court 
and  Frederick  J.  Mr.  Sheriff  has  led  an  eventful 
but  prosperous  life  in  Montana.  For  twelve  years 
he  conducted  a  stage  line  between  Helena  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Since  his  arrival  he  has 
been  interested  in  mining  properties  and  is  now 
a  heavy  holder  in  the  Magpie  mine,  which  he  lo- 
cated in  1867.  He  is  still  looking  for  the  pay 
streak,  which  on  several  occasions  he  has  struck 
only  to  see  it  fade  away.  On  Mr.  Sheriff's  first 
trip  out  to  this  country,  the  rivers  being  high  and 
no  crossings  the  party  was  compelled  to  utilize  their 
wagon  boxes  as  boats,  caulking  the  seams  and 
making  them  water-tight.  Mr.  Sheriff  is  well 
known  throughout  Montana,  has  made  a  host  of 
friends,  acquaintances  and  business. associates,  by 
all  of  whom  he  is  highly  esteemed.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character,  sagacious  business 
judgment  and  liberal  views.  At  various  times  he 
has  been  appointed  postmaster,  and  is  now  fill- 
ing that  position  most  capably.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  campaigns,  in  which  he  is  an  influential  worker. 


V\l  ILLIAM  FREDERICK  SENGBUSCH,  vice- 
VV  president  of  the  American  Brewing  and  Malt- 
ing Company,  of  Great  Falls,  first  came  to  the  city 
in  1896.  He  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
August  15,  1861.  He  is  the  son  of  Frederick  and 
Wilhelmina  fRohrdanz)  Senbusch,  both  natives 
of  Prussia.  The  father  was  born  in  1831  and  came 
from  Prussia  to  the  United  States  in  1857,  locat- 
ing on  a  farm  near  Milwaukee,  where  he  died  in 
1883.  The  mother  was  born  in  1835,  and  her  mar- 
riage occurred  in  Milwaukee  in  i860.  Both  of  the 
grandparents  are  dead. 

]\Ir.  Sengbusch  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  and  then 
was  graduated,  in  1887,  from  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College.  He  was  then  for  two  and  a  half 
years  in  a  clerical  position  in  the  wholesale  drug- 
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house  of  Green  &  Button,  and  later  was  with  C. 
E.  Andrews,  coffee  and  spice  manufacturer,  both 
of  Milwaukee,  and  with  Mr.  Andrews  Mr.  Seng- 
busch  remained  nine  years.  He  was  then  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  organization  of  a  company, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  These  positions  he  held  for  four  years, 
and  until  he  disposed  of  his  interests.  In  August, 
1896,  Mr.  Sengbusch  came  to  Great  Falls,  and 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  American  Brewing  and 
Malting  Company.  In  January,  1897  he  was  chosen 
its  vice-president  and  has  since  held  that  posi- 
tion. In  1883  Mr.  Sengbusch  was  married  in  Mil- 
waukee to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Lambrecht.  They 
have  three  children,  Lawrence,  Arnold  and  Ger- 
trude. Mr.  Sengbusch  resides  in  an  elegant  home 
on  Fifth  street  North,  Great  Falls.  A  history  of 
the  extensive  brewing  plant  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  this 
work  under  the  head  of  The  American  Brewing 
and  Plaiting  Company. 


FRANK  STEPHENS.— "Leaves  have  their 
time  to  fall,  and  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north 
wind's  breath,"  but  Death  has  all  seasons  for  his 
own,  and  Frank  Stephens  was  called  from  the 
active  pursuits  of  life  in  the  full  flower  of  his  use- 
fulness when  he  had  the  promise  of  many  years 
of  serviceable  labor  before  him.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1836,  the  descendant  of  an  Irish 
ancestry  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  long  honor- 
ably known  in  the  civil  and  military  annals  of  the 
green  little  isle.  His  parents  were  Timothy  and 
Mary  (Dunn)  Stephens,  who  both  died  in  1847, 
when  he  was  only  eleven  )ears  old.  The  family 
being  thus  broken  up  he  came  to  America  with 
an  older  brother,  who  began  life  in  the  new 
country  as  a  farmer  in  Indiana.  Here  the  young 
orphan  worked  on  the  farm,  having  opportun- 
ity to  snatch  from  the  toilsome  requirements  of  his 
existence  only  a  few  sessions  of  night  schooling, 
such  as  it  was  in  the  Hoosier  rural  districts  of 
half  a  century  ago.  In  i860  he  removed  to  Utah 
as  a  teamster  for  the  L'nited  States  government 
and  remained  there  three  years  engaged  for  most 
of  that  time  in  the  brewery  business.  In  1863 
he  started  overland  to  Montana,  locating  on  his 
arrival  at  Alder  gulch  and  there  also  carrying 
on  the  brewery  business  for  a  year.  He  then  be- 
gan   farming   on    Mill    creek    near    Sheridan    and 


continued  at  it  until  1870,  when  he  removed  to 
Deer  Lodge  valley  and  farmed  for  twenty  years. 
^Ir.  Stephens  took  up  his  residence  in  Butte, 
in  1890,  where  he  built  the  Stephens  block  at  Mon- 
tana and  Park  streets,  opened  a  lodging  house 
and  embarked  on  a  profitable  real  estate  career. 
He  was  very  successful  in  his  new  venture,  aiding 
materially  in  building  up  and  improving  the  city, 
helping  many  men  of  moderate  means  to  com- 
fortable homes  and  acciuiring  considerable  prop- 
erty. In  the  midst  of  his  multiform  utility  and 
beneficence,  he  died  on  December  7,  1898,  leav- 
ing to  others  the  completion  of  his  work  and 
also  a  creditable  record  of  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  high-minded  honesty  of  purpose, 
breadth  of  view  and  progressiveness  of  spirit,  a 
stimulating  sunniness  and  courtesy  of  disposition 
and  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  proper  obliga- 
tion. He  was  married  on  March  2,  1863,  to  Miss 
Jane  Parker,  of  Canada,  who  survives  him  and 
makes  her  home  in  Butte.  Their  children  are 
Thomas  F.,  living  in  Butte,  Jennie,  now  Mrs. 
Vincent,  and  William  T.,  residents  of  Deer  Lodge 
valley,  and  Arthur  H.,  in  business  in  New  York. 
Another  daughter,  Mary  A.,  died  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  an  active  and  valued  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Lhiited  \\'orkmen. 


THOMAS  F.  STEPHENS,  the  oldest  son  of 
the  late  Frank  Stephens,  of  Butte,  a  brief 
record  of  whose  creditable  and  helpful  life  also 
is  given  above  upon  this  page,  was  born  on 
his  father's  farm  on  Mill  creek,  near  Sheridan, 
Madison  county,  Mont.,  on  April  6,  1867.  He 
began  his  scholastic  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  county,  and  finished  with  a  two-years  course 
at  the  college  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.  After  leav- 
ing this  institution  in  1888,  he  began  farming 
and  stockraising  in  Deer  Lodge  valley,  and  later, 
in  1892,  conducted  a  thriving  meat  business  in 
Anaconda.  He  sold  this  out  in  1894  and  returned 
on  his  farm  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  remaining 
there  until  1896,  when  he  removed  to  Butte,  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  business.  A  year  later  he 
became  a  real  estate  dealer,  continuing  this  voca- 
tion until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  estate,  and  organized  and  was  made 
president  of  the  Stephens  Investment  Company  of 
Butte.  The  afTairs  of  the  estate  and  the  business 
of  this  company  give  ample  scope  for  his  energies 
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and  have  enabled  him  to  show  of  what  sterhng 
stuff  he  is  made. 

Mr.  Stephens  does  not  neglect  his  proper  share 
of  interest  and  service  in  matters  which  concern 
the  public  weal.  He  was  deputy  assessor  of  Deer 
Lodge  county  in  1894  and  has  been  potential  in 
creating  and  directing  a  healthy  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  whatever  might  benefit  the  commun- 
ity, the  county  or  the  commonwealth,  being  him- 
self a  far-seeing  and  progressive  man  and  com- 
municating by  contact  his  zeal  and  wisdom  to 
others.  The  only  fraternal  society  he  belongs  to 
is  the  Order  of  United  Moderns.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  October  i,  1896,  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Cosens, 
of  Deer  Lodge  valley,  a  daughter  of  L.  E.  and 
Mattie  (Allan)  Cosens.  Her  father  was  a  native  of 
Illinois  who  removed  to  Iowa,  and  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  was  conspicuous  for 
daring  and  endurance  on  many  a  hardfought  field. 
Her  mother  was  born,  reared  and  married  in  Iowa, 
and  with  her  husband  came  to  Montana  not  long 
after  their  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  have 
one  son,  Alonzo  George,  who  brightens  their 
home  with  the  sunshine  of  his  presence. 


p  HARLES  SCHUMACHER.— One  of  the  pop- 
v->  ular  and  attractive  business  establishments  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  state  is  the  Model  bakery,  lo- 
cated at  131  North  Main  street,  of  which  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  proprietor.  His  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  in  all  its  details  has  enabled 
him  to  cater  to  a  representative  patronage,  and  the 
products  of  his  establishment  are  invariably  of  a 
superior  quality.  Mr.  Schumacher,  who  is  of  stanch 
German  lineage,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1862,  being  the  son  of  Andrew  and 
Clara  (Herrlein)  Schumacher,  both  natives  of  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  whence  they  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1855.  The  father  was  a  litho- 
grapher by  profession,  and  after  coming  to  the 
United  States  he  was  employed  by  the  Western 
Bank  iSiote  Company  and  other  prominent  con- 
cerns, being  a  thoroughly  skilled  workman.  His 
father-in-law  conducted  the  first  lithographic  es- 
tablishment in  the  city  of  Nuremberg.  Charles 
Schumacher  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Chicago  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  in  that 
city  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  public 
schools,  continuing  his  studies  by  a  course  in  the 
German-American  Institute.     There  he  learned  the 


baker's  trade  under  most  effective  discipline,  and  to 
this  has  since  devoted  his  attention.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  his  native  city,  but  in  1889  he  lo- 
cated in  Helena,  and  gave  inception  to  his  present 
enterprise,  which  he  has  since  conducted  very  suc- 
cessfully, his  courtesy  and  ability  gaining  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  many  patrons. 

In  politics  Mr.  Schumacher  gives  his  support  10 
the  Democratic  party ;  fraternally  he  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Pioneers  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  held  several  official 
positions  in  its  order,  also  the  Sons  of  Herman,  in 
which  he  has  held  all  the  official  positions.  In  1898 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Schtimacher 
and  Miss  Helen  Muhlig,  a  native  of  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, where  her  father  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  manufacture  of  lace.  Of  this  union  two 
sons  have  been  born,  namely :  Clarence  H.  and 
Rolf  A. 


(^  EORGE  W.  SCOTT  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
J  stockgrowers  of  Jefferson  county,  who  came 
to  Montana  in  1882,  and  has  achieved  success!  He 
was  born  in  Pocahontas  county,  Va.,  now  W.  Va., 
on  January  28,  1859.  He  is  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Jeanette  (Cutlip)  Scott,  both  natives  of  Virginia, 
the  father  of  Greenbrier  and  the  mother  of  Poca- 
hontas county.  They  have  six  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. Robert  Scott  was  a  farmer  and  died  in  1863. 
He  was  many  years  survived  by  his  wife,  who  died 
in  1899  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Robert  Scott,  was  a  Scotch  emigrant, 
and  a  millwright  who,  marrying  in  Scot- 
land, made  his  American  home  on  Locust  creek, 
in  Pocahontas  county,  Va.,  where  he  built  a  mill 
which  he  operated  until  his  death. 

George  W.  Scott  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  picturesque  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  in  1877  removed  to  Missouri,  locating 
in  Vernon  county.  Here  he  remained  engaged  in 
farming  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and 
to  Whitehall,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Maj. 
E.  G.  Brooke.  Six  months  later  he  began  working 
for  a  party  at  Fish  Creek,  also  assisting  in  running- 
farm  machinery,  self-binding  harvesters  being  then 
just  introduced.  Mr.  Scott  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  fitting,  adjusting  and  repairing  them  and 
passing  three  years  in  that  vicinity.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Judith  Basin,  where  for  one  season  he 
assumed  charge  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  On  re- 
turning to  Waterloo  he  purcha.sed  a  crop,  and  rented 
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the  F.  E.  Curtis  ranch,  on  which  for  the  five  years 
he  was  here  located  he  enjoyed  unusually  good  suc- 
cess in  business. 

In  1891  Mr.  Scott  purchased  railroad  land  hi 
Pleasant  valley,  and  this  he  has  improved  until  he 
now  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  convenient 
ranches  in  Jefferson  county  and  is  profitably  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  cattleraising.  Mr. 
Scott  was  married  on  December  18,  1885,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Howls,  a  native  of  Utah,  and  daughter  of 
Samuel  Howls,  who  was  born  in  England.  To  them 
have  been  born  eight  children,  Bertie  M.,  Reverdy, 
Delta,  Kyle,  Roy,  George,  Myrtin  and  Myrtle,  twins. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Scott  served  as  school  trustee  with 
ability  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  and  fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  the  United  Workmen, 
the  Order  of  Pendo  and  the  Bankers'  Life  Associa- 
tion. By  the  community  in  which  he  resides  he  is 
esteemed  for  his  sound  business  judgment,  progres- 
sive views  and  high  integrity. 


JOHN  A.  SEARS.— The  great  Prairie  state  of 
J  Illinois,  once  the  frontier  and  unbroken  wilder- 
ness of  this  country,  has  contributed  her  quota  of 
the  forces  which  are  redeeming  from  savage  wild- 
ness  the  farther  west,  and  of  this  number  no  one 
is  entitled  to  more  considerate  appreciation  than 
John  A.  Sears,  now  residing  near  Corvallis,  whose 
record  proves  the  flexibility  of  American  manhood 
and  demonstrates  that  pluck,  perseverance  and 
business  capacity  can,  in  this  country,  command 
the  favors  of  fortune  and  bring  success  from  the 
most  adverse  circumstances.  Mr.  Sears  was  born 
on  September  17,  1849,  in  Coles  county.  111.,  the 
son  of  John  and  Hettie  A.  (Radley)  Sears,  natives 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of 
whom  John  was  the  eighth.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  county  and  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
paternal  acres  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
when  he  removed  to  Osborne  county,  Kan.,  and 
took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  which  he  farmed 
for  sixteen  years,  coming  to  Montana  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  where  he  bought  280  acres  due  west  of 
Corvallis.  Here  he  has  a  beautiful  home,  raises 
cattle  in  goodly  numbers  and  fruit  in  great  quanti- 
ties and  of  excellent  quality.  His  location  is  al- 
most ideal  and  the  finest  in  the  valley,  command- 
ing fine  views  of  Grantsdale,  Hamilton,  Corvallis 
and  Stevensville,  together  with  a  wide  sweep  of 
country,  both  picturesque  and  fertile. 


Mr.  Sears  believes  in  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  but  does  not  seek 
the  honors  or  emoluments  of  political  preferment. 
He  was  married  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  on  January  i, 
1871,  to  Miss  Maria  Hawkins,  and  has  seven  chil- 
dren: Albert  (deceased),  Hettie,  Frank,  Ida, 
George,  William,  Isaac  and  Edwin.  After 
walking  life's  way  with  him  for  nearly  twenty  years 
Mrs.  Sears,  in  July,  1890,  surrendered  her  trust 
and  lay  down  to  rest  at  the  behest  of  the  great 
Disposer.  On  September  17,  1895,  he  re-married,  the 
bride  being  Miss  Addie  Wing,  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Hawkins)  Wing,  of  Luray,  Kan.,  the 
marriage  being  solemnized  in  the  Bitter  Root  val- 
ley. Mr.  Sears  is  very  progressive  and  enterpris- 
ing. He  has  planted  every  tree  in  his  orchard  of 
forty-seven  acres,  and  erected  all  of  the  buildings 
with  which  his  place  is  so  plentifully  supplied.  He 
has  the  largest  barn  in  the  valley,  and  a  two-story, 
eight-room  residence,  surrounded  with  beautiful 
grounds  and  furnished  with  evidences  of  taste  and 
judicious  regard  for  comfort.  His  daughter,  Het- 
tie, is  the  wife  of  John  Johnson,  a  neighboring 
farmer,  and  another  daughter,  Ida,  is  the  wife  of  a 
minister  in   Colorado. 


JOHN  O.  SELSTROM,  a  man  of  unusual  energy 
and  one  of  the  prominent  miners  and  stock- 
raisers  of  Cascade  county,  resides  near  Stockett. 
He  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  on 
November  10,  1859,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Sophia 
Selstrom,  both  natives  of  Sweden.  The  mother 
died  in  1886,  and  Peter  Selstrom  now  resides  with 
his  son  John.  The  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1866  and  located  at  Red  Wing,  Minn. 
In  Sweden  the  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
accumulating  considerable  property.  In  1869  he 
took  up  a  homestead  claim  in  Wright  county, 
Minn.,  where  he  developed  a  good  farm.  John  re- 
mained on  the  Minnesota  farm  until  1872,  then 
went  to  the  copper  district  of  Michigan  and  was 
engaged  in  a  company  store  as  an  interpreter  until 
1877.  He  then  added  to  his  education  by  attend- 
ance at  a  creditable  school  and  later  worked  for  a 
month  at  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Returning  to  Michigan  by  a  circuitous 
route  through  Winnipeg,  he  remained  there  until 
1879,  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  St. 
John's  College,  where  he  completed  his  literary  edu- 
cation by  a  full  course. 
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For  awhile  after  his  graduation  he  stayed  at  the 
Minnesota  home  and  came  to  Fort  Maginiiis, 
Mont.,  then  in  construction,  and  in  that  vicinity 
Mr.  Selstrom  worked  eight  months  for  Col.  Broad- 
water, as  a  night-herder.  From  then  until  1884  he 
freighted  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Benton,  and  in 
September,  1884,  joined  the  stampede  to  the  Little 
Rock  mines,  and  here  he  remained  nine  months. 
From  1885  until  the  fall  of  1887  he  was  mining  at 
^^'ickes,  coming  then  to  Evans,  his  present  loca- 
tion, where  he  took  up  pre-emption  and  tree  claims, 
and  now  has  his  home.  Here  he  raises  fine  cat- 
tle and  cultivates  200  of  the  800  acres  of  his  Cas- 
cade county  land,  while  he  owns  500  acres  outside 
of  the  county  and  winters  about  200  head  of  cat- 
tle. On  February  11,  1897,  Mr.  Selstrom  was 
married  to  Miss  Frost  Purcell,  of  Lineville,  Iowa, 
an  accomplished  lady  and  a  successful  teacher. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  B.  F.  and  Sophia 
(Laughlin)  Purcell.  The  widow  of  Dr.  Purcell, 
who  died  in  1887,  lives  in  Great  Falls.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Selstrom  have  had  two  children,  Ivan,  de- 
ceased, and  Franklin. 


\  SAHEL  D.  SIDLE.— Occupying  a  beautiful 
-TV.  ranch  well  located  on  the  east  side  of  Clark's 
Fork,  half  way  between  Gebo  and  Bridger,  in  Car- 
bon county,  which  he  has  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
fertility  and  productiveness  by  skillful  and  intelli- 
gent farming,  Asahel  D.  Sidle  is  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  well  expended  efforts  and  honest  industry.  He 
was  born  January  3,  1847,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  the 
son  of  John  P.  and  Eliza  E.  (Roberts)  Sidle,  na- 
tives of  the  same  place.  The  Sidles  are  of  old 
Colonial  stock,  who  were  early  emigrants  from  the 
mother  country,  some  of  whom  were  prominent  in 
the  Revolution.  Mr.  Sidle's  great-grandfather 
settled  in  Ohio  early  in  its  history,  and  his  son  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Muskingum  county  in 
that  state.  He  was  reared  there  and  '  when  he 
reached  years  of  maturity  was  married  to  Miss 
Amelia  Berrick,  the  first  female  white  child  born 
in  the  county.  He  engaged  in  farming  and  also 
in  freighting  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In 
addition  to  these  enterprises  he  engaged  very 
extensively  in  dealing  in  horses  and  speculating  in 
land.  He  was  a  large  landholder  in  Ohio  and  ex- 
tensive areas  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  Sidle's  father  removed  to  Knox  county.  Mo  . 
with  his   family   in    1857,   and   engaged   in   farming 


and  stockraising.  \Mien  the  Civil  war  broke  out 
he  enlisted  on  the  Union  side  and  served  through 
the  war.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Montana  and 
passed  one  year  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  after  which 
lie  took  up  his  residence  in  Yellowstone  county, 
near  where  Park  City  now  stands.  In  1892  he 
remo^'ed  to  Carbon  county,  where  he  died  in  1894. 
His  son,  Asahel,  passed  his  early  school  days  in 
Ohio,  and  later  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Farni- 
inglon,  Iowa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  in 
1861,  he  left  school  and  returned  to  the  home  in 
Alissouri,  where  he  remained  until  1877,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  found  his  first  occupation  in 
the  territory  in  sawmill  work  at  Bridger  creek  near 
Fort  Ellis.  Fie  remained  there  until  August,  1879, 
when  he  removed  to  Yellowstone  county  and 
worked  during  the  next  four  years  on  the  range  for 
Nelson  Story.  After  living  a  year  in  Park  City, 
he  went  to  work  on  the  range  for  Flowerree  & 
Lowry,  remaining  in  their  employ  until  the  fall  of 
1885,  removing  then  to  Mellville,  Sweet  Grass  coun- 
ty, and  after  living  there  six  months  settled  at  Big 
Timber.  His  next  six  years  were  passed  at  Big 
Timber  and  Boulder,  where  he  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. During  this  time  he  located  and  developed 
the  Independent  mine,  which  proved  to  be  a  good 
property.  When  the  Crow  reservation  was  thrown 
open  he  located  on  Clark's  Fork  near  his  present 
property,  which  he  bought  on  March  27,  1890,  after 
selling  his  former  location.  His  land  is  all  under 
irrigation  and  is  well  cultivated.  It  yields  large 
crops  of  alfalfa  and  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
He  has  a  good  residence  and  other  improvements 
and  is  a  highly  respected  man. 


HENRY  L.  SHERLOCK,  the  present  popular 
sheriff  of  Jefferson  county,  and  resident  of 
Boulder,  Mont.,  first  came  to  the  state  in  1879. 
In  his  twenty-two  years'  residence  he  has  achieved 
financial  success  and  political  honors.  His  life  has 
been  an  eventful  one,  far  more  so  than  that  of 
many  an  earlier  pioneer  in  Montana.  One  ele- 
ment of  his  success  is  this,  that  he  brought  with  him 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  sheep  industry  ex- 
ceeded by  few  now  engaged  in  the  business.  He 
was  born  in  the  District  of  Maungakaramea,  New 
Zealand,  on  July  10,  1868.  His  father,  Jonathan 
\\'.  Sherlock,  was  a  native  of  Cork,  Ireland,  as 
was  also  his  mother,  Ann  (Purcell)  Sherlock. 
They  started  for  New  Zealand  in  1858,  remaining 
in  London  for  some  months,  and  sailing  thither  by 
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Cape  Horn.  Their  eldest  son  was  born  on  the 
voyage,  and  on  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand  they 
at  once  engaged  in  fanning  and  sheepraising, 
which  they  continued  until  1873,  when  they  sailed 
for  the  United  States,  and  first  settled  in  San 
Francisco,  but  soon  removed  to  Shasta  county, 
Cal.,  where  they  resumed  their  old  occupation  of 
sheepraising,  continuing  this  with  considerable 
material  profit. 

They  remained  here  until  1879  when  they  began 
the  long  pilgrimage  to  Montana,  driving  a  flock  of 
4,000  sheep.  They  located  on  Crow  creek,  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  where  Mr.  Sherlock  died  in  1880. 
Since  then  the  family  has  continued  its  residence 
on  Crow  creek  and  has  added  an  extensive  stock- 
raising  business  to  their  sheep  industry  and  here 
the  mother  still  lives,  and  until  his  election  as  sheriff 
of  Jefferson  county  Henry  L.  Sherlock  resided 
there.  The  political  career  of  Mr.  Sherlock  has 
been  eminently  successful.  He  was  elected  sheriff 
in  1896,  was  re-elected  in  1898  and  is  now  serving 
his  third  term,  having  been  returned  at  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  1900.  Previous  to  his  first  election 
he  was  for  two  years  under  sheriff,  having  been 
appointment  to  that  position  by  Sheriff  A.  Gillam. 
His  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic 
party,  in  whose  campaigns  he  has  at  all  times 
taken  a  deep  interest  and  worked  faithfully  for 
party  success.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  On  June 
23,  1897,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nan- 
nita  M.  V.  Bagley,  a  native  of  Minnesota,  who  was 
then  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Jeffer- 
son county. 


EDWARD  A.  SHERMAN.— Newspapers  are 
most  powerful  agents  in  the  development  of 
every  community,  and  upon  their  early  establish- 
ment the  rapid  growth  of  the  incipient  municipality 
depends  to  a  great  extent.  Among  the  ably-edited 
and  conducted  papers  of  Montana  is  the  Ravalli 
County  Democrat,  published  at  Hamilton,  and  of 
Edward  A.  Sherman,  its  talented  young  editor  and 
publisher,  we  are  glad  to  make  this  mention.  He 
was  born  in  Humboldt  county,  Iowa,  on  March 
5.  1871,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (White) 
Sherman,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  and  the  latter  in  Ellsworth,  Me. 
The  father  emigrated  to  America,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  married  and  where 
he  still  maintains  his  home.     The  mother  died  in 


Iowa  in  1900.  In  the  family  were  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  Edward  A.  being  the  fifth. 

To  the  public  schools  Mr.  Sherman  is  indebted 
for  his  early  education  and  finally  he  attended  the 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1896. 
He  then  was  city  editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa) 
Daily  Chronicle,  retaining  this  incumbency  until 
February,  1899,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Post  Publishing  Company  and  was 
editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Post  until  November, 
1899,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  the 
thriving  little  city  of  Hamilton,  and  here  founding 
the  Ravalli  County  Democrat. 

This  he  has  since  continued  to  issue  on  Wednes- 
day of  each  week,  the  plant  having  the  best  me- 
chanical facilities  and  accessories  utilized  in  the 
"art  preservative."  He  is  both  editor  and  pub- 
lisher and  the  paper  controls  undoubtedly  the  larg- 
est circulation  in  the  county,  being  arrayed  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  of 
which  it  is  the  olilicial  organ  in  Ravalli  county.  Mr. 
Sherman  is  an  able  and  facile  writer  and  he  has 
made  the  Democrat  a  potent  political  factor,  while 
it  is  valued  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it 
promotes  local  interests,  being  attractive  in  char- 
acter and  in  its  make-up.  Mr.  Sherman  has  gained 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  Ravalli  county  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  county.  In  the  Spanish-American  war  Mr. 
Sherman  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Fifty-second  Iowa 
Volunteers,  but  his  command  was  not  called  into 
action,  being  stationed  at  Chickamauga  park,  and 
Mr.  Sherman  was  transferred  to  the  ambulance 
company  of  the  Second  Division,  Third  Corps.  He 
is  interested  in  mining  prospects  and  is  one  of  the 
progressive  business  men  of  Ravalli  county.  Mr. 
Sherman's  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholjc 
church,  in  which  he  was  reared. 


MONTERVILLE  SYLVESTER,  of  Carbon 
county,  owning  and  conducting  one  of  the  de- 
sirable ranches  on  the  Stillwater  about  four  miles 
below  Absarokee,  and  exhibiting  great  enterprise 
and  prosperity  in  his  business,  was  born  in  Meigs 
county,  Ohio,  October  20,  1852,  the  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Grimes)  Sylvester,  the  former  a 
native  of  Maine  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  The  father 
removed  from  Maine  to  Ohio  in  the  'forties,  and 
there  married  and  settled  down  on  a  farm  where 
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he  remained  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa 
which  he  made  his  home  until  his  death  in  1885, 
being  engaged  in  stockraising  and  farming.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Iowa,  and  contributed 
to  her  population  a  family  of  three  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Mr.  Sylvester  passed  his  school  days 
in  Iowa,  remaining  on  the  homestead  until  1872, 
when  he  removed  to  California,  and  remained  six 
years  engaged  in  freighting.  He  then  returned  to 
Kansas,  where  he  passed  the  next  five  years  at  farm- 
ing. In  1883  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Cook 
City,  and  was  occupied  in  mining  for  five  years, 
when  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and 
raising  stock,  being  located  on  the  Yellowstone, 
about  eight  miles  below  Cinnabar,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1900.  He  then  sold  out  and  bought 
the  Bequette  ranch,  on  which  he  now  lives,  four 
miles  below  Absarokee  on  the  Stillwater.  Here 
he  has  a  fine  place,  well  irrigated  and  highly  im- 
proved. One  feature  of  it  is  an  orchard  of  su- 
perior fruit  trees  which  are  proving  very  prolific 
and  profitable.  He  has  a  good  location  and  has 
recently  built  a  good  residence.  His  cattle  are 
principally  Herefords,  and  he  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  greatly  enlarge  his  holdings  and  his  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

On  March  g,  1871,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Addie  Beasley,  of  Iowa,  daughter  of  William 
Beasley,  of  English  ancestry.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren deceased,  Josie,  John  and  Willie,  and  five 
living:  Estella  Gertrude,  now  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mitchell, 
living  at  Dawson  in  the  Klondike;  Fred,  living  at 
home ;  Grace  Pearl,  now  Mrs.  Edwin  McCadden, 
living  on  the  Stillwater,  and  Maggie  Myrtle  and 
Frank,  attending  school.  Mr.  Sylvester's  life  has 
not  been  all  sunshine.  His  boyhood  and  youtli 
were  darkened  by  the  terrible  shadow  of  the  Civil 
war,  in  which  his  father  and  two  brothers  took  an 
active  part.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Seventeenth  Iowa  Volunteers  and  served  under 
Grant  throughout  the  war,  taking  part  in  many  of 
its  hardest  battles.  While  driving  an  ambulance 
wagon  he  was  thrown  and  the  wagon,  weighing 
4,500  pounds,  passed  over  his  body,  crippling  him 
for  life.  Mr.  Sylvester's  brother,  John,  Jr.,  also  a 
gallant  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  was  killed  at 
Vicksburg.  Another  brother,  Jehu,  served  under 
Sheridan  throughout  the  war.  The  eldest  broth- 
er, Arthur,  was  in  the  stampede  to  Pike's  Peak, 
and  soon  after  joined  that  to  Alder  gulch,  where 
he  passed  some  years  profitably  engaged  in  min- 
ing.    He  then  returned  to  Iowa,  where  he  is  still 


farming.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Sylvester,  Wm.  L. 
Beasley,  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Eighth  Iowa  Volunteers, 
serving  with  distinction  throughout  the  war,  and 
was  in  many  notable  engagements.  He  was  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of 
corporal. 


ABRAHAM  L.  SLIGHTER.— To  be  noted 
among  the  representative  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Carbon  county  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  introduces  this  paragraph  and  whose  fine 
ranch  property  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  thriving  county  seat,  the 
city  of  Red  Lodge.  Abraham  Lincoln  Slichter 
was  born  in  Johnson  county,  Iowa,  on  December 
26,  1863,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (StaufT- 
er)  Slichter,  both  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  sterhng  German  ancestry,  the  respective 
families  having  been  located  in  the  Keystone  state 
for  several  generations.  The  father  of  our  subject 
removed  with  his  family  to  Johnson  county.  Iowa, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and.  stockraising 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1895. 
The  subject  of  this  review  was  reared  on  the  par- 
ental homestead  in  Iowa  and  received  his  educa- 
tional discipline  in  the  public  schools.  He  remained 
on  the  homestead  until  1886,  when  he  went  to  Wyo- 
ming, where  he  resided  about  six  months  and  then 
came  on  to  Montana,  first  locating  in  the  city  of 
Butte,  remaining  about  eight  months,  then  return- 
ing to  Iowa,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  There- 
after he  came  westward  to  the  Platte  river  and 
tarried  nearly  a  year,  moving  thence  came  by 
wagon  to  Utah  and  finally  continuing  his  journey 
to  Montana.  For  the  three  following  years  he  was 
engaged  in  ranch  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Lodge, 
and  in  1892  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  on  Hogan 
creek,  at  a  point  twelve  miles  west  of  the  city  men- 
tioned, which  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  his  present 
finely  improved  ranch.  The  place  has  a  most  ef- 
fective system  of  irrigation,  and  from  the  same 
large  annual  yields  of  hay  and  grain  are  secured, 
while  the  energetic  and  progressive  \-oung  owner 
also  does  a  successful  business  in  the  raising  of  live- 
stock. His  efforts  have  always  been  well  directed, 
and  he  has  achieved  a  success  worthy  the  name 
and  gaining  the  high  esteem  of  the  people  of  the 
community  for  his  integrity  of  character  and  up- 
right business  methods. 

In    politics    Mr.    Slichter    accords    allegiance    to 
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the  Republican  party,  always  maintaining  a  public- 
spirited  attitude,  while  he  has  been  prominent  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  since  1893. 
On  November  25,  1897,  Mr.  Slichter  was  united  in 
marriage  to  j\Iiss  Kate  Dulin,  who  was  born  in 
Cedar  county,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  George  W. 
Dulin,  now  a  successful  rancher  of  Carbon  county, 
his  place  being  located  near  by.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Slichter  are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Ward 
and  Hattie. 


OSCAR  G.  SMART  was  a  native  of  China, 
'Kennebec  county,  Maine,  where  his  life  began 
October  16,  1842.  His  parents  were  Ira  and  Eliza 
Smart.  His  father  settled  in  Maine  as  a  young 
man  and  made  Kennebec  county  his  home.  He  was 
highly  respected  and  a  man  of  influence.  Oscar 
G.  Smart  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
county  and  at  Kent's  Hill  Seminary,  Vassalborough. 
He  remained  at  home  until  1872,  when  he  came 
to  Montana,  making  a  pleasant  trip  across  the 
plains,  and  located  at  Alder  gulch,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years  mining  and  freighting.  He 
then  removed  to  Haymaker  creek  for  a  short  time 
and  then  made  his  residence  on  his  present  home- 
stead on  the  Musselshell  river,  about  four  miles 
below  Two  Dot.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  rearing 
stock  until  his  death  on  May  27,  1899.  In  1884 
Mr.  Smart  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Maine  and 
married  Miss  Alice  Lillian  Vining,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Choate)  Vining,  of  Ken- 
nebec county,  where  the  Vinings  have  lived  in  good 
standing  and  prosperity  for  generations.  Accord- 
ing to  family  tradition  the  Choates  are  descended 
from  the  same  ancestry  as  is  the  present  American 
ambassador  to  England,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Smart's  mother.  Mrs.  Smart's  brother,  Marcellus 
Vining,  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Maine 
Volunteers,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil 
war  until  he  was  killed  at  Gettysburg.  Another 
brother,  Reuben,  was  also  a  gallant  soldier  for  the 
Union  and  made  a  good  record,  finally  yielding  up 
his  life  on  the  bloody  field  of  Fredericksburg. 

Mrs.  Smart  is  a  highly  educated  and  cultivated 
lady,  and  in  her  life  with  her  husband,  whose  un- 
timely death  was  universally  regretted,  gave  to  ad- 
miring friends  a  beautiful  example  of  domestic  hap- 
piness and  the  virtues  which  make  home  a  paradise 
on  earth.  She  has  one  son.  La  Forrest  Vining 
Smart,  who  secured  his  elementary  education  at 
the   normal   school   of    St.    Cloud,    ]\Tinn.      He   at- 


tended the  Billings  high  school  until  January,  1902, 
when  he  entered  the  Shattuck  Military  School  at 
Faribault,  Minn.  Their  home  ranch  contains  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  good  land,  including  a  fine 
large  meadow,  which  yields  annually  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  the  best  quality  of  hay.  They  also  raise 
numbers  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  The  residence 
is  an  unusually  commodious  and  comfortable  one, 
and  all  the  improvements  on  the  place  are  well 
built  and  of  the  best  style.  Mr.  Smart  was  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  show  in  his  own  life  much 
of  what  human  life  should  be — a  current  of  active 
goodness,  of  undoubting  reliance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, of  unfailing  benevolence  to  man.  His  high- 
est aspiration  was  to  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
cheerfulness  his  every  duty  and  contribute  what  he 
could  to  the  happiness  of  others. 


A  LONZO  M.  SLOAN.— Among  the  young 
iV  men  who  are  contributing  to  the  industrial 
advancement  and  activities  of  Fergus  county  is 
Alonzo  M.  Sloan.  He  is  a  native  of  Missouri, 
born  in  Caldwell  county,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1862, 
the  son  of  Stephen  B.  and  Annie  E.  (Scovel)  Sloan, 
natives  respectively  of  Ohio  and  Allegany  county, 
N.  Y.  They  came  to  Missouri  in  1840,  and  there 
Mr.  Sloan  was  at  first  engaged  in  cabinetmaking, 
but  later  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  Kingston,  Cald- 
well county,  where  he  was  an  influential  citizen.  He 
was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  was  elected  circuit 
judge,  in  which  office  he  served  two  terms.  Fra- 
ternally he  was  identified  with  the  Masonic  order. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1883.  His  widow 
now  maintains  her  home  on  Beaver  creek,  Fergus 
county,  Mont.  Two  of  their  seven  children  died 
in  infancy,  and  Refufiga  and  Oliver  B.  are  also  de- 
ceased, Stephen  S.,  Theodore  A.  and  Alonzo  M  . 
now  surviving. 

Alonzo  M.  Sloan  received  a  good  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  in  1881, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  came  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cated on  his  present  ranch,  taking  up  a  homestead 
claim,  to  which  he  has  since  added  until  he  now  has 
a  fine  estate  of  1,180  acres,  of  which  750  acres  are 
eligible  for  cultivation.  Mr.  Sloan,  however, 
makes  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle  his  chief  re- 
source, and  in  this  line  he  operates  quite  extensive- 
ly. He  has  been  successful  in  his  efforts  and  his 
success  has  been  attained  by  individual  eff^ort,  in- 
augurated when  he  was  a  mere  youth.     His  ranch 
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is  located  nine  miles  southwest  of  Lewistown,  his 
postoffice  address.  In  politics  Mr.  Sioan  supports 
the  Democratic  party,  and  fraternally  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  the  nth  of  JMarch,  1886,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Sloan  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Layton, 
who  was  born  in  Michigan,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Susan  Layton,  natives  of  Maryland  and 
Ohio,  respectively.  They  removed  to  Missouri  in 
1865,  locating  in  Caldwell  county,  where  the  father 
has  since  followed  farming.  He  is  a  Democrat  in 
his  political  views.  Of  their  nine  children  four  are 
deceased — Irene,  Clara,  Cora  and  Daniel.  Those 
surviving  are  William,  James,  Robert  H.,  Alice  S. 
and  Mary  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloan  have  six  chil- 
dren, namely :  Edith  C,  Annie  E.,  EfiSe  E.,  Jessie 
L.,  Olive  E.  and  Mamie  M. 


DAMD  SMETHURST.— In  the  consideration 
of  the  more  salient  points  in  the  life  history  of 
one  of  Carbon  county's  well  known  and  highly 
honored  citizens  and  a  leading  representative  of 
the  agricultural  and  stockgrowing  interests  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  Mr.  Smethurst  claims  the 
"right  little,  tight  little  isle"  of  England  as  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  He  came  to  America  when  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  and  here  has  achieved  a  success  worthy 
the  name,  and  that  confidence  and  esteem  which 
stands  for  integrity  and  honor  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life.  He  was  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, in  1865,  a  son  of  David  and  Alice  (Holt) 
Smethurst,  natives  and  worthy  representatives  of 
fine  old  English  stock.  The  father  of  our  subject 
was  identified  with  the  mining  industry  of  his  na- 
tive country  in  life,  but  is  now  living  practically  re- 
cherished  companion,  and  from  the  old  roof  of  the 
tired.  His  wife  still  remains  as  his  devoted  and 
homestead  eight  children  have  passed  forth  to  as- 
sume positions  in  life  and  to  do  credit  to  their 
revered  parents,  the  subject  of  this  review  having 
been  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  In  the  schools 
of  his  native  county  the  junior  David  Smethurst 
received  his  early  educational  training,  and  early 
became  identified  with  mining  in  the  great  coal 
field  of  Lancashire,  being  thus  employed  until  1884, 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States.  Through  his 
own  efforts  he  had  saved  about  $1,000  from  his 
earnings  in  the  mines,  and  this  served  as  the 
nucleus  of  his  financial  success  in  the  new  world. 
The  elements  of  his  character  were  such  as  to  prac- 


tically assure  him  success,  has  ever  shown  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  honest  toil,  having 
no  false  pride,  and  recognizing  true  worth  as  above 
mere  fortuitous  circumstance.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  America  he  went  to  Ohio,  was  engaged  in  the 
mines  of  Athens  county  for  a  short  interval,  made 
a  trip  through  Colorado  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  made  a  brief  visit.  Being  impressed 
with  the  advantages  and  opportunities  afiforded  in 
the  great  west,  upon  returning  to  the  United  States 
he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  .Timberline, 
Gallatin  county,  where  for  a  year  he  was  employed 
in  coal  mining.  In  January,  1887,  by  reason  of 
his  fidelity  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  industry, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Bozeman  company  to  Red 
Lodge  to  develop  the  coal  mines  at  this  point,  then 
a  portion  of  the  Crow  Indian  reservation.  Carbon 
county  not  having  been  organized.  He  continued 
in  the  employ  of  this  company  until  February, 
1895,  having  held  various  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  and  retaining  the  highest  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  employers.  Just  prior  to  resig- 
ing  he  was  in  charge  of  all  the  work  of  timbering 
in  the  mines  and  did  much  to  promote  the  effective 
development  of  the  coal  industry  in  this  section. 
In  1895  Mr.  Smethurst  turned  his  attention  to  the 
raising  of  stock,  maintaining  his  headquarters  in 
Red  Lodge,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  a  place  of  no 
insignificant  character  through  his  business  sa- 
gacity and  energy  in  the  forwarding  of  his  plans. 
His  fine  ranch  property,  comprising  360  acres,  is 
located  near  Rock  Creek  canyon,  six  miles  from 
Red  Lodge,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  tract  is  so 
equipped  with  excellent  irrigation  facilities  that 
large  crops  of  hay  are  secured  annually,  although 
the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  cereals.  Mr.  Smethurst  is  interested  in  a 
large  band  of  sheep,  and  also  has  a  fine  herd  of 
high-grade  cattle.  His  energy  in  the  promotion  of 
the  stock  industry  is  unflagging.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  sheep 
commissioners,  having  been  appointed  thereon 
by  Gov.  Smith  and  re-appointed  by  Gov.  Toole, 
in  1900.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Carbon 
County  Stock  Association,  in  whose  aflfairs  he  takes 
a  prominent  part.  The  confidence  in  which  he  is 
held  in  the  community  has  been  shown  in  a  signal 
way,  having  been  appointed  public  administrator 
for  Carbon  county  in  1900.  a  position  he  is  well 
qualified  to  fill,  and  is  giving  thereto  a  most  ef- 
fective administration. 

Mr.  Smethurst's  political  faith  is  that  of  the  Re- 
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publican  party;  fraternally  he  is  a  popular  member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
being  identified  with  Beartooth  Lodge  No.  534, 
in  the  city  of  Red  Lodge. 


.T  OHN  M.  STEWARD.— Left  an  orphan  in  early 
J  life  by  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  and  by  that  of  his  mother  when 
he  was  fifteen,  and  thus  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources even  before  he  realized  definitely  what 
were  the  responsibilities  of  life,  John  M.  Steward, 
of  Butte,  has  by  innate  force  of  character,  deter- 
mined resolution,  industry,  thrift  and  a  readi- 
ness for  every  emergency,  risen  to  a  position 
of  consequence  among  his  fellows  and  wrung  from 
the  hard  conditions  which  surrounded  him  an  es- 
tate that  defies  the  shafts  of  misfortune  and  as- 
sures him  of  a  generous  competence  for  life.  More 
than  this,  he  has  been  one  of  the  makers  and  build- 
ers of  the  great  commonwealth  which  his  cit- 
izenship adorns,  having  set  in  motion  by  his  tire- 
less energy  and  fertility  of  resources  many  fruit- 
ful and  productive  enterprises  which  are  aiding 
in  the  development  of  the  state  and  the  benefit 
of  her  people.  He  was  born  in  Missouri  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  i8z}4,  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry. 
His  parents  were  George  W.  and  Sibyl  (Lind- 
ley)  Steward,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio,  where  he 
was  born  in  181 6,  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband.  They  were 
engaged  in  farming  in  Ohio  until  1838,  when  they 
removed  to  Missouri,  where  the  father  died  in 
1855  and  the  mother  in  1859.  Of  their  ten  chil- 
dren, only  five  were  living  at  the  time  of  their 
death,  and  only  two  now  survive.  John  M.  was 
the  third  of  the  ten.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  did  not  get  much  opportunity  to  go  to  school, 
and  was  able  to  snatch  only  a  handful  of  the 
golden  ingots  of  book  learning  amid  the  neces- 
sities of  his  orphan  existence,  and  depend  for  his 
armor  in  the  world's  stern  combats  on  his  na- 
tive force  and  the  sharp  lessons  of  every  day 
experience. 

In  1859,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  broke 
up  the  family  and  drove  the  surviving  children 
out  into  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves,  he 
crossed  the  plains,  driving  a  team  for  an  Indian 
trader.  He  had  removed  to  Kansas  City  soon  after 
his  father's  death  and  found  employment  on  a 
farm   in   the   neighborhood,   and   to    Kansas    City 


he  returned  in  i860,  being  yet  but  a  boy  of  six- 
teen. Two  years  later  he  again  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  setting  sun,  going  to  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  where  he  secured  an  engagement  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store.  In  1863  he  went  to  Denver,  Colo., 
but  again  turned  back  to  Omaha.  From  there 
he  came  to  Montana,  making  the  journey  with  a 
mule  team  and  arriving  at  Bannack  in  July  of  that 
year.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  Alder  gulch  and 
there  located  a  mine.  He  did  not,  however,  de- 
velop it,  but  instead  went  to  Biven's  gulch,  where 
he  remained  until  1865.  ^^ot  meeting  with  the 
desired  success  in  this  venture  he  spent  the  next 
year  at  Ophir  gulch  and  then  returned  to  Ban- 
nack. From  there  he  went  to  Leesburg,  in  the 
Salmon  river  country,  prospected  during  the  sum- 
mer and  then  transferred  his  energies  to  Deer 
Lodge,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  restaurant 
and  saloon  business  until  1874.  Disposing  of  his 
interest  in  this  enterprise  he  made  a  journey  to 
Cedar  creek,  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  re- 
turned to  Missoula  for  the  winter,  went  to  Deer 
Lodge  in  the  spring  and  from  there  to  Butte, 
where  he  arrived  in  1875.  Here  he  located  the 
Little  Mina  quartz  mine,  which  he  worked  for 
a  number  of  years,  taking  out  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  and  gold.  Since  then  he  has  located  several 
valuable  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Butte  which  he 
has  disposed  of  at  remunerative  prices.  He  has 
also  invested  to  a  considerable  extent  and  to  good 
advantage  in  Butte  real  estate. 

In  1893,  in  company  with  W.  A.  Smith,  he  organ- 
ized the  Smith  Piano  Company,  which  was  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  musical  merchandise  on  a  large  scale 
until  1898,  when  Mr.  Steward  disposed  o£ 
his  interest  in  the  business  and  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  principally  to  mining.  In  1878  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Bogk,  a  native  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  of  German  ancestry.  They 
had  nine  children,  all  born  in  Montana,  of  whom 
four  are  living — Walter  F.,  Arthur  W.,  Araminta 
and  Delia.  As  indicating  the  general  popularity 
and  good  standing  of  the  family,  it  should  be 
stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  street 
fair  and  carnival  held  in  Butte  in  1901,  Miss  Ara- 
minta Steward  was  chosen  queen  of  the  festivities 
over  a  number  of  very  active  competitors.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  she  discharged  the  duties 
appertaining  to  the  exalted  and  dignified  position 
with  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  manner  which  won 
her  universal  approbation.  The  political  sym- 
pathies of  Mr.  Steward  have  always  been  with  the 
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Democratic  party,  in  whose  ranks  he  is  conspic- 
uous for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  and  his  skill 
and  influence  in  promoting  its  welfare.  He  is  es- 
sentially a  self-made  man.  His  natural  ability  and 
the  strength  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  the  deficiencies  of  early  education  and  take 
his  place  among  the  potential  factors  in  the  trans- 
formation of  Montana  from  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden,  a  treasure-house,  a  hive  of  industrial  en- 
terprise, a  great  and  growing  state. 


FM.  and  BENJAMIN  SMITH  are  prosperous 
and  enterprising  ranchers,  residmg  near  Ra- 
dersburg,  in  Broadwater  county.  They  are  the 
sons  of  James  and  Nancy  (Copeland)  Smith,  both 
natives  of  Overton  county,  Tenn.  The  father,  a 
Tennessee  planter,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1828 
and  engaged  in  farming,  and  here  F.  M.  Smith  was 
born,  in  Morgan  county,  on  February  12,  1835. 
He  remained  with  the  family,  worked  on  the  farm 
and  attended  the  Morgan  county  schools  until  the 
fall  of  1863,  then  went  to  Nebraska  and  for  nearly 
a  year  worked  at  blacksmithing.  In  coming  to  his 
understanding  that  there  were  more  alluring  pros- 
pects further  west  he  joined  an  ox  train  for  Mon- 
tana. He  encountered  no  serious  trouble  with 
Indians  on  the  way,  although  they  were  then  quite 
hostile,  and  arrived  at  Virginia  City  on  July  27, 
1864.  Here  he  passed  a  year  working  profitably 
at  his  trade,  and  removed  to  Jefiferson  City,  and 
carried  on  the  same  industry  for  two  years.  He 
then  engaged  in  freighting  for  a  year  and  removed 
to  Radersburg,  where  he  has  since  resided,  pros- 
perously engaged  in  stockraising. 

Benjamin  Smith,  younger  brother  of  F.  M.,  was 
born  in  Morgan  county.  111.,  on  December  14, 
1848,  and  was  there  reared  and  educated.  He  as- 
sisted his  father  on  the  farm  until  he,  in  1867,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  removed  to  Greene  county, 
Iowa.  Here  for  fifteen  years  he  was  profitably 
occupied  in  farming.  In  1882  he  joined  his  broth- 
er at  Radersburg,  Mont.,  where  they  have  ex- 
tensively conducted  stock  operations  in  partner- 
ship. They  have  a  large  number  ot  horses  and 
cattle,  and  are  the  proprietors  of  a  steam  thresh- 
ing machine.  Both  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church,  in  which  they  take  an  active  interest. 

In  February,  1868,  in  Greene  county,  Iowa,  Ben- 
jamin Smith  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Smith,  of 
Dewitt,  111.,  born  on  October  9,   1848.     She  is  a 


daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  a  pioneer  of  Iowa, 
settling  there  in  1855.  Three  of  their  eight  chil- 
dren, Pleasant,  James  and  John,  twins,  are  dead. 
The  former  died  in  1882,  and  the' twins  at  the  age 
of  four  years.  The  surviving  children  are : 
Thomas,  now  adjutant  in  the  Salvation  Army  at 
Portland,  Ore. ;  Hattie,  now  Mrs.  James  Rawlings, 
of  Townsend ;  Sarah,  Frances,  Verna,  Walter, 
married  and  living  near  Radersburg;  Arthur  and 
Verna  Stella,  both  attending  school.  Both  broth- 
ers are  Democrats  and  Benjamin  has  been  several 
times  elected  a  judge  of  elections.  Since  coming  to 
Montana  the  Smith  brothers  have  been  highly  fa- 
vored with  the  prosperity  that  has  blessed  this 
state.  They  are  highly  esteemed  as  men  of  up- 
right character  and  sound  business  judgment  and 
valuable  citizens. 


ELIAS  S.  SMITH.— One  of  the  prosperous 
ranchers  and  stock-growers  of  Fergus  county 
is  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  arti- 
cle. He  is  a  native  son  of  the  west,  and  has  passed 
the  major  portion  of  his  life  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Siskiyou  county,  Cal., 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  a  son  of  Christian  B. 
and  Mary  E.  Smith,  natives  respectively  of  Pennsyl- 
\ania  and  Illinois.  His  father  was  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia argonauts  of  1849.  The  early  life  of  Chris- 
tian Smith  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  he  labored  at  mining  in  California  with  fair 
success.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing near  Helena.  After  living  in  various  places,  in 
1883  he  made  his  home  three  miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Cottonwood,  and  lived  there  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  May,  1896,  his 
wife  having  passed  away  on  the  19th  of  July,  1887. 
Of  their  three  children  one,  Newton  W.,  died  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1879;  the  survivors  are  Walter 
B.  and  Elias  S. 

Elias  S.  Smith  received  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  were  afforded  in  the  primitive  schools  of 
California  and  Montana  in  the  earlier  days,  and 
from  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  has  been  contin- 
uously with  ranching  and  stockraising.  He  be- 
came an  interested  principal  in  the  finn  of  C.  Barr 
Smith  &  Sons,  and  they  were  engaged  in  raising 
horses  on  an  extensive  scale  until  1S95.  Since 
then  Mr.  Smith  has  conducted  his  operations  in- 
dividually. His  ranch,  which  includes  the  old 
homestead,  now  comprises  800  acres  and  the  place 
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is  one  of  exceptional  fertility.  He  gives,  however, 
his  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  In 
politics  he  gives  loyal  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  original 
adherents,  and  he  maintains  a  pubHc-spirited  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  all  that  touches  the  interests  of 
his  county  and  state. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1897,  Mr.  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  F.  Sipple,  who 
was  born  in  Madison  county,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of 
Frank  J.  and  Hannah  E.  Sipple,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Germany  and  the  latter  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  family  removed  to  Illinois  and 
thence  to  Iowa,  where  he  thereafter  was  engaged 
in  farming.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  his  wife  a 
member  of  the  Evangelist  denomination.  Of 
their  seven  children,  one  died  in  infancy,  the  sur- 
viving children  being:  Emma  L.,  John  E.,  Joseph 
F.,  Clara  F.,  Miary  L.  and  Maggie  J.  Mr.  Sipple 
died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1888.  His  wdfe 
survived  him  until  the  loth  of  June,  1898.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  have  two  children — Hazel  J.  and 
Frank  S. 


n  EORGE  W.  SMITH,  aside  from  being  a  typ- 
Vl  ical  Montana  pioneer,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  ranchers  in  the  Sun  river 
district  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  He  was  born 
in  Spencer  county,  Ind.,  November  4,  1850.  His 
parents  were  Bernard  and  Hilca  Smith,  natives  of 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  and  located  in  Indiana  in  1848.  The  father 
followed  the  blacksmithing  and  wagonmaking  trade. 
The  parents  were  both  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  They,  together  with  one  son,  died  the 
same  day  from  milk  poisoning,  in  1855.  Our  sub- 
ject, then  a  lad  of  five  years  of  age,  was  taken  in 
charge  by  his  uncle  who  moved  with  him  to  Kan- 
sas. Awakening  to  the  fact  that  his  uncle  was 
inclined  to  be  harsh  and  cruel,  George  Smith  ran 
away  at  the  age  of  nine  years  and  struck  out  into 
the  world  for  himself.  He  first  went  to  Clinton 
county,  Mb.,  where  he  worked  for  his  board  and 
clothes.  He  had  received  but  little  in  the  way  of 
education,  but  was  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  He  remained  with  his  em- 
ployer, C.  V.  Ditmiss,  until  the  summer  of  1861. 
The  Civil  war  broke  out,  but  his  employer  advised 
him  to  keep  out  of  the  impending  trouble  and  gave 
him  a  horse  and  $100  to  assist  him  in  leaving  the 
state.     Young  Smith  got  as  far  west  as  the  Mis- 


souri river,  which  he  found  almost  impassable. 
He  finally  found  a  boat,  and  tying  his  horse  at  the 
stern  managed  to  ferry  the  turbulent  stream  with 
no  great  difficulty.  On  the  opposite  side  he  met  a 
crowd  of  home  boys  with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  they  persuaded  him  to  enlist.  Ac- 
cordingly he  accompanied  them  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  joined  a  regiment  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers. During  the  battle  of  Perry  Grove,  in  which 
he  participated,  he  was  captured,  relieved  of  his 
horse  and  all  his  money  and  then  paroled.  An- 
gered by  such  treatment  he  immediately  re-en- 
listed, joined  a  scouting  party  and  was  again  cap- 
tured. This  was  serious  business,  as  he  had  plainly 
broken  his  parole.  He  was  brought  before  a  court 
martial,  which  decided  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
guerrilla  band  and  sentenced  him  to  be  shot  at  9 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  However,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  at  daylight,  but  while 
doing  so  he  was  grazed  on  the  hip  by  a  rifle  bail 
and  another  shot  passed  through  the  rim  of  his 
hat.  He  then  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and 
engaged  for  $35  a  month  and  board  to  care  for 
mules  which  were  being  shipped  from  St.  Louis 
to  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Following  the  termination 
of  this  employment  he  went  on  to  Omaha  and 
joined  a  freighting  outfit  bound  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  It  was  while  at  Salt  Lake  that  Mr.  Smith 
learned  of  the  famous  gold  strike  at  Alder  guich, 
Mont.  He  secured  employment  with  a  party 
bound  for  the  mines,  and  was  paid  $35  per  month 
for  his  services.  In  November,  1863,  they  reached 
Alder  gulch,  having  been  on  the  road  eight 
months.  On  his  arrival  our  subject  began  herd- 
ing cattle  for  $75  per  month,  and  continued  at  this 
business  for  three  years. 

It  was  in  1866  that  he  went  to  Deer  Lodge. 
There  he  engaged  in  taking  care  of  horses  for  the 
firm  of  Hardenbrook  &  Walker,  who  at  that  time 
conducted  a  livery  barn.  Subsequently  he  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  with  Walker  & 
Brother,  who  conducted  a  lumber  yard  at  Helena. 
He  remained  with  them  until  1868  at  a  salary  of 
$75  per  month.  The  same  firm  soon  afterward 
organized  a  freighting  enterprise  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  given  the  position  of  wagon  boss  at  $100  per 
month.  During  the  winter  of  1872  he  wintered 
cattle  at  Sun  river  on  government  land,  above 
Fort  Shaw,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  he  turned  the 
freighting  outfit  over  to  Henry  Garth.  Owing  to 
ill  health  and  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  Mr. 
Smith  devoted  some  time  to  hunting  and  fishing 
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in  the  mountains.  Subsequently  the  markets  fell 
to  pieces  and  he  lost  everything  he  had  in  the 
world  in  the  way  of  financial  assets.  It  was  then 
that  he  again  turned  to  ranch  work  for  the  firm  of 
Cox  &  Flowerree,  with  whom  he  remained  one  year, 
working  for  $60  per  month.  During  the  summer 
of  1876  he  rented  a  ranch  of  160  acres  located  four 
miles  south  of  Augusta,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1877  he  purchased  160  acres  of  land  for  $450, 
situated  three  miles  south  of  Augusta,  continued 
farming  with  fair  success,  and  in  two  years  closed 
it  out  for  $500.  In  the  spring  of  1879  ^^-  Smith 
took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  located  one  mile  east 
of  Augusta ;  improved  the  same  and  sold  it  for 
$150.  Following  this  he  engaged  in  timber  work 
in  the  mountains,  which  he  continued  until  1884 
and  saved  considerable  money.  The  four  subse- 
quent years  found  him  herding  sheep  for  D.  C. 
Holbrook,  at  a  wage  of  $40  per  month.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  same  ranch,  which  had  been  sold  to 
R.  H.  \\'ellman,  until  1895.  Then  the  ranch  and 
stock  were  turned  over  to  Grand  Christian,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  1898.  The  ranch  was 
again  disposed  of  to  P.  B.  Christian,  but  still  our 
subject  remained  with  it  until  the  fall  of  1900.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Smith  moved  on  to  the  ranch  where 
he  at  present  resides,  comprising  160  acres,  a 
homestead  claim,  which  he  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved and  practically  made  it  blossom  as  the  rose. 
He  raises  hay  and  cattle.  It  is  located  eleven 
miles  southwest  of  Augusta.  During  the  early 
days  of  his  pioneer  life  in  Montana,  and  else- 
where, our  subject  had  many  serious  encounters 
with  hostile  Indians.  One  of  these  episodes  is 
worthy  of  note.  In  company  with  five  others  he 
went  to  Sixteen-mile  creek  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing buffalo.  A  body  of  twenty-five  Indians  cut 
him  off  from  his  camp.  Dropping  into  a  buffalo 
wallow  he  ordered  the  redskins  to  stop,  but  they 
failed  to  do  so,  and  he  shot  one  of  them.  On 
hearing  his  shot  the  rest  of  the  company  came  to 
his  assistance  and  between  them  they  killed  nine 
of  the  hostiles.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church ;  politically  he  is  a  Democrat. 


was  a  farmer  and  where  the  mother  died  in  1889, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  and  the  father  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  William  Smith  attended  the 
public  schools  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  as- 
sisted his  father  in  work  about  the  farm  until  1879, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Regiment  Eighty- 
eight,  of  the  German  army,  remaining  in  the  service 
four  years.  In  1883  he  worked  as  a  painter  in  a  ma- 
chine factory  in  Neviges.  In  1886  he  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  landing  in  New  York,  immediately 
went  west  to  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  and  remained 
one  year,  working  on  a  farm.  In  1887  he  removed 
to  St.  Paul,  where  for  two  years  he  worked  as  a 
plasterer.  In  1889  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Great  Falls 
and  assisted  in  building  the  Montana  Central  Rail- 
way to  Monarch.  In  1899  he  took  up  a  homestead 
claim,  improved  his  land  and  is  now  successfully 
cultivating  it.  Since  his  arrival  in  Montana  he 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  all  his  business 
ventures. 


WILLIAM  SMITH,  an  enterprising  stockman 
of  Cascade  county,  Mont.,  first  came  to  the 
state  in  1889.  He  was  born  at  Nassau,  Germany, 
on  April  19,  1859,  the  son  of  William  and  Cather- 
ine Smith,  both  natives  of  Nassau,  where  the  father 


THE  SILVER  SMELTER.— This  plant  is  lo- 
cated in  Great  Falls,  Cascade  county,  Mont., 
and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,340.  The  local  man- 
ager is  Frank  M.  Smith,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  im- 
mediately follows  this  article.  The  works  in  Great 
Falls  were  built  entirely  by  New  York  capital, 
under  the  name  of  the  Montana  Smelting  Company, 
the  ground  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  having 
been  broken  by  Hon.  Paris  Gibson  on  March  5, 
1888.  The  original  officers,  and  who  were  also 
the  principal  owners  of  its  stock,  were  Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  president;  Anton  Filers,  vice- 
president;  W.  S.  Gurnee,  treasurer,  and  H.  W. 
Child,  general  manager.  The  first  superintendent 
of  the  metallurgical  department  was  Robert  Sticht, 
who  died  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  in  August,  1893.  The 
Helena  &  Livingston  Company  were  operating  a 
silver-lead  smelter  at  East  Helena,  and,  owing  to 
the  fierce  competition  between  the  two  smelters, 
both  were  losing  money,  the  eventual  result  being 
that,  in  1891,  a  consolidation  of  the  two  enterprises 
was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  L^nited  Smelting 
it  Refining  Company. 

Recognizing  the  value  and  expediency  of  own- 
ing its  own  plant  for  the  refining  of  the  bullion 
produced  at  the  two  smelters,  the  LInited  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company  combined  with  the  National 
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Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  of  South  Chicago, 
III,  where  all  the  bullion  for  both  plants  is  now 
shipped  for  refining.  In  1896  Barton  Sewell  was 
elected  general  manager  of  the  United  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company,  succeeding  Anton  Eilers, 
who  had  resigned.  On  the  first  of  May,  1899, 
was  effected  a  combination  of  the  silver  and  lead 
smelters  in  the  Union  under  the  title  of  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  &  Refining  Company.  The  concerns 
represented  in  this  combination  comprised  practically 
all  of  the  silver-lead  smelters  in  the  country,  ex- 
cepting three  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
plants  owned  by  M.  Guggenheim  &  Sons,  but  on 
January  i,  1901,  the  Guggenheims  identified  their 
interests  with  the  company  and  the  following  of- 
ficers were  chosen :  E.  W.  Nash,  of  Omaha,  presi- 
dent; Barton  Sewell,  of  Chicago,  vice-president; 
Edward  Brush,  secretary,  and  Isaac  Guggenheim, 
treasurer.  The  general  offices  are  located  at  71 
Broadway,  New  York  city.  The  operating  depart- 
ment is  managed  from  New  York  and  is  controlled 
by  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  of  which  Daniel  Guggenheim  is  chair- 
man. The  immediate  direction  of  affairs  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Montana  is  under  the  control  of 
the  western  executive  committee,  with  headquarters 
at  Denver,  Colo. 

The  ores  treated  at  Great  Falls  are  principally 
lead,  silver  and  gold,  the  lead  ores  of  the  Barker 
and  silver  ores  of  the  Neihart  districts  forming 
the  bulk  of  those  treated.  These  are  supplemented 
by  shipments  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  dis- 
trict and  by  large  quantities  of  high  grade  silver- 
lead  ores  from  Fort  Steele,  Kootenai  lake  and  the 
Slocan  district,  in  British  Columbia.  The  works 
were  planned  and  laid  out  with  a  view  to  treating 
a  large  tonnage  of  ore.  The  plant  is  located  on 
the  sloping  ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  just  below  the  famous  giant  spring. 
The  loaded  cars  arrive  at  the  track  scales,  situated 
at  the  highest  point,  and  after  being  weighed  are 
switched  to  the  sidetrack  leading  to  the  sampling 
works,  the  crusher  house,  or  placed  directly  at  some 
ore  bin,  discrimination  being  made  according  to 
the  character  of  the  ore.  The  roaster  building  is 
an  immense  structure,  150x600  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  here  the  sulphur  is  extracted  from  the  ores 
before  undergoing  other  processes.  There  are 
twenty  roasting  furnaces  and  four  blast  furnaces. 
These  furnaces  have  a  capacity  for  the  output  of 
about  100  tons  each  per  day,  and  are  of  the  typical 
lead-furnace  style.     The  engine  house  is  a  brick 


building  60x205  f^et  in  dimensions,  with  an  iron 
roof.  It  is  equipped  with  two  engines  of  150 
horse-power  each,  one  being  held  in  reserve  to  meet 
exigencies.  A  neat  machine  shop  is  connected  with 
the  engine  room,  and  this  has  a  ten  horse-power  en- 
gine, with  bolt-cutter,  drill  and  lathe.  The  boiler 
house  has  a  battery  of  five  steam  boilers,  sixteen 
feet  long  and  sixty  inches  in  diameter,  which  sup- 
ply the  requisite  steam  for  the  operation  of  the 
plant. 

A  very  complete  assay  office  is  located  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  general  offices.  The  laboratory 
proper  has  boiler,  sand  bath,  five  Becker  balances 
and  all  other  essential  equipments  for  the  exact  and 
facile  handling  of  the  work.  The  general  offices 
are  in  a  handsomely  appointed  brick  building,  three 
stories  in  height  and  of  pleasing  architectural  de- 
sign, in  the  early  French  style.  The  manager's 
residence  is  of  the  same  architectural  design  as  the 
general  office  building,  and  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive dwellings  in  the  city.  The  entire  smelter 
and  its  contents  have  a  perfect  system  of  fire  pro- 
tection. A  large  Worthington  pump  raises  the 
water  from  the  river  to  a  height  of  160  feet  and 
along  a  distance  of  3,500  feet  into  a  reservoir  whose 
capacity  is  2,500,000  gallons,  the  pipe  line  being 
tapped  wherever  required  and  hydrants  being  lo- 
cated, at  almost  every  corner.  The  local  officers  are : 
Frank  M.  Smith,  manager,  and  P.  A.  L.  Mann- 
heim, superintendent  and  metallurgist. 


FRANK  M.  SMITH.— One  of  the  representa- 
tive business  men  of  the  state  and  an  honored 
citizen  of  Great  Falls,  where  he  is  the  incumbent 
of  the  responsible  position  of  local  manager  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  whose 
operations  are  of  gigantic  scope  and  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  forwarding  the  development 
of  the  great  mining  industry  which  figures  as  the 
chief  of  the  resources  of  the  state.  Frank  Mar- 
shall Smith  was  born  on  August  16,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Beath) 
Smith,  both  of  whom  were  born  at  Boothbay,  Me. 
The  father  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  American  Express  Company  and  is 
now  located  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Frank  M.  Smith 
is  one  of  five  children,  and  he  and  his  brother, 
Montgomery  B.,  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
family  in  Montana. 

The    early   boyhood   days    of   Mr.    Smith   were 
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passed  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  received  his 
preHminary  education.  In  t88i  he  went  with  his 
parents  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  attended  the  high 
school,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1884.  In 
October,  1885,  Mr.  Smith  matriculated  in  the 
school  of  mines  at  Columbia  University,  of  New 
York  city,  where  he  graduated  in  June,  1889,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  engineer  of  mines.  Thor- 
oughly fortified  for  the'  work  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Smith  was  soon  accorded  preferment 
in  the  employ  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
United  States  geological  survey.  He  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  in  hydro- 
graphic  and  triangulation  work  in  Idaho  and  east- 
ern Oregon,  clearly  demonstrating  his  capacity  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  these  important  duties. 
In  January,  1891,  Mr.  Smith  became  assayer  for 
the  Colorado  Smelting  Company  at  Pueblo,  and  in 
October,  1892,  was  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent, retaining  this  incumbency  until  October, 
1893,  when  he  removed  to  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
where  he  had  been  given  the  superintendency  of 
the  United  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  in 
which  office  he  showed  such  distinct  executive  abil- 
ity that  he  was  promoted  to  manager  in  January, 
1898. 

In  this  capacity  he  has  smce  been  retained,  and 
its  importance  and  responsibility  may  be  inferred 
from  the  preceding  brief  description  of  the  enter- 
prise under  his  charge.  Mr.  Smith  is  interested  in 
mining  properties  near  Barker,  Mont.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  decided  force  of  character  and  busi- 
ness discrimination,  while  his  scientific  attain- 
ments are  of  wide  scope  and  marked  exactitude, 
and  he  is  manifestly  one  of  the  progressive  men 
of  the  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  also  of  the 
Montana  Society  of  Engineers.  In  June,  1893, 
Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara 
Everhart,  who  was  bom  in  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  the 
daughter  of  Marshall  H.  and  Mary  Everhart,  and 
she  presides  with  gracious  dignity  over  the  beauti- 
ful home  assigned  to  the  manager  of  the  important 
company  he  represents  in  Great   Falls. 


pHARLES  H.  SPRAGUE.— Among  the  hon- 
Vy  ored  veterans  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  is 
Mr.  Sprague,  who  also  figures  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  highly-respected  citizens  of  Bozeman, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  place  is  located 


his  fine  residence,  which  is  a  center  of  refined  hos- 
pitality, the  family  enjoying  marked  popularity  in 
the  county.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  native  of  New 
York  city,  born  on  June  2,  1847,  the  son  of  Theo- 
dore Sprague,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  removing 
thence  to  New  York.  His  death  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Albany ;  the  mother  of  our  subject  died 
when  he  was  an  infant,  and  he  has  no  recollection 
of  her. 

Charles  H.  Sprague  became  a  resident  of  Illinois 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  eight  years,  and  there  at- 
tended the  common  schools  in  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular way,  devoting  his  attention  to  farm  work  un- 
til the  age  of  sixteen  years.  During  the  Civil  war 
his  patriotism  and  loyalty  led  him  to  tender  his 
services  to  the  Union,  and  in  October,  1863,  he 
enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  C,  Seventh  Illi- 
nois Cavalry,  with  which  he  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  practically  on  duty  every  day  dur- 
ing his  entire  term  and  participating  in  every  en- 
gagement in  which  his  regiment  took  part.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  employed  in  various 
lines  of  occupation  and  in  divers  sections  of  the 
Union.  In  1873  Mr.  Sprague  moved  to  Inyo 
county,  Cal.,  where  he  remained  until  1882,  when 
he  went  to  Idaho,  remaining  there  until  his  re- 
moved to  Montana.  In  1884,  some  twelve  years 
after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  Montana  with  his 
famil}-,  arriving  in  June  of  that  year  and  renting 
a  ranch  in  Madison  county,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming  and  stockgrowing 
until  the  fall  of  1890;  he  then  disposed  of  his  inter- 
ests in  that  section  and  purchased  his  present  fine 
ranch  home  near  Bozeman.  Here  he  has  about 
300  acres  Well  improved,  and  in  addition  to  his  live 
stock  interests  has  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
place  under  effective  cultivation. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sprague  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party  and  its  principles  and  policies, 
his  first  presidential  vote  having  been  cast  for 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  1876.  He  has  ever  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  all 
other  worthy  causes  touching  the  general  welfare, 
and  has  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member 
of  the  school  board.  Fraternally  he  keeps  alive 
the  memories  of  his  military  service  and  his  inter- 
'  est  in  the  old  comrades  in  arms,  by  retaining  mem- 
bership in  William  English  Post  No.  10,  G.  A.  R.. 
at  Bozeman.  He  and  all  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily are  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  are  zealous  and  active  workers  in  the 
parish  at  Bozeman.     On  December  22,  1872,  Mr. 
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Sprague  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  Se- 
bern,  who  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Ind.,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Deborah  (Smock)  Sebern, 
natives  of  Indiana.  The  father  died  in  Kentucky, 
while  there  on  a  business  trip,  and  the  mother's 
death  occurred  in  Iowa.  To  Mr.  and  Airs.  Sprague 
four  children  have  been  born  :  Walter  H.,  Robert  H., 
Kate  M.  and  Dora  M.  Robert  H.  is  now  deputy 
sheriff  of  Gallatin  county.  He  served  as  first  ser- 
geant of  Company  C,  First  Montana  Volunteers, 
in  the  Philippine  islands,  rendering  effective  duty 
in  this  capacity  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months, 
after  which  he  received  an  honorable  discharge. 
He  had  previously  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Montana.  Each  of  the  four  children  re- 
ceived excellent  educational  advantages.  The 
family  hold  a  prominent  position  in  social  circles, 
maintaining  the  highest  esteem  of  all  who  know 
them — each  aiming;  to  do  well  their  work  in  life. 


n  EORGE  W.  SPRING.— This  well  known  and 
vJ  progressive  stockgrower  and  farmer  of  Gal- 
latin coimty  claims  as  the  place  of  his  nativity  that 
cradle  of  much  of  our  national  history,  the  Old 
Dominion,  since  he  was  born  in  Loudoun  county, 
Va.,  on  October  3,  1856,  the  son  of  Jefferson  and 
Sophia  (Etcher)  Spring,  who  were  married  May 
10,  1853,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Virginia, 
where  they  are  still  living  on  the  old  plantation ;  the 
father,  born  March  18,  1817,  having  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-six  years,  while  the  mother, 
born  January  20,  1832,  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
Her  father,  Peter  Etcher,  was  born  August  18, 
1798:  died  July  18,  1884.  The  Spring  Jam^ily  were 
of  German  descent.  The  grandfather,  Casper 
Spring,  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  April 
t6,  1788,  and  died  January  30,  1869.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Slater  in  1809,  who  was  born  October  9, 
1791,  and  died  September  11,  1883.  The  educa- 
tional advantages  received  by  our  subject  were  those 
afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  countv, 
and  he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm  until 
he  attained  his  majority.  On  April  24.  1879,  he 
left  home  and  started  for  the  far  distant  territory 
of  Montana,  where  he  arrived  in  the  following 
month.  He  secured  work  by  the  month,  and  was 
thus  employed  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he 
purchased  horses  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
freighting  for  one  year.  He  then  went  to  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  territory,  seeking  a  location,  and 
finally    returned    to    P.ozeman,    his    original    desti- 


nation, and  here  resumed  work  and  was  cniploNcd 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1882  he  located  the 
rancH  which  he  now  owns,  taking  up  his  abode  in 
a  little  log  house,  12x14  feet  in  dimensions,  which 
continued  to  be  his  home  until  the  erection  of  his 
present  attractive  and  commodious  residence  in 
1890.  His  ranch,  comprising  480  acres,  is  located 
seven  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Bozeman, 
where  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
high-grade  thoroughbred  shorthorn  cattle  and 
Poland  China  hogs.  He  has  been  very  careful  in 
the  breeding  of  both  cattle  and  hogs,  and  done  much 
to  improve  the  grades  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  better  line  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  Montana.  He  devotes  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  grain,  finding  it  more  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  to  confine  his  efforts  exclu- 
sively to  the  stock  interests.  He  kills  and  ships 
stock,  finding  a  ready  market  for  his  products,  and 
is  known  as  one  of  the  able  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  of  Gallatin  county.  He  has  attained  suc- 
cess entirely  through  his  own  efforts,  and  it  has 
been  achieved  by  such  worthy  means  that  he  has 
ever  held  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  thrown  in  contact.  Ever  influ- 
enced by  the  strictest  integrity  of  purpose,  his  life 
serves  as  an  example  well  worthy  of  emulation 
by  those  who  have  depended  upon  their  own  re- 
sources in  making  their  way  in  the  world.  His 
business  acumen  is  such  that  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel are  held  in  high  estimation  by  many  older  than 
himself,  and  in  his  particular  line  of  enterprise  he 
holds  a  foremost  position. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  his  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  in 
1892  for  Grover  Cleveland.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Spring  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  On  February  11,  1891,  Mr. 
Spring  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  S. 
Pierpoint.  who  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va., 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Shrigley)  Pier- 
point,  natives  respectfully  of  A^irginia  and  Ohio, 
the  Pierpoint  family  being  one  of  distinction  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spring 
have  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  Roger  E.,  Wil- 
bur P..  Elenora  and  George  V. 


I^HE  STATE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  of 
Helena.  Mont.,  now  one  of  the  most  successful 
business  ventures  in  the  country,  is  the  joint  cre- 
ation of  three  enterprising  and  progressive  gentle- 
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men,  T.  E.  Mills,  W.  E.  Mills  and  Arthur  Judges. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  isolated  from 
the  congested  population  of  the  east,  the  State 
Nursery  Company  in  1890  successfully  established 
an  institution  of  which  any  state  might  be  proud. 
Their  .nursery  is  located  on  the  extreme  western 
boundary  of  Helena,  close  to  the  celebrated  Broad- 
water natatorium.  It  is  difificult  to  associate  Mon- 
tana with  the  cultivation  of  delicately  perfumed 
flowers,  for  the  natural  ruggedness  of  the  country 
is  foreign  to  the  eastern  idea  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, which  renders  possible  the  sale  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  many  of  them  rare  exotics ;  yet  it 
would  surprise  people  in  the  far  east  or  indeed  the 
middle  west,  to  know  that  the  society  people  of 
Montana  use  as  many  or  more  flowers   for  deco- 

:,  rative  and  other  purposes  as  do  the  people  of  any 
section  of  the  land.  The  American  Beauty  roses, 
grown  by  this  company,  have  given  Helena  an 
■enviable  reputltion,  and  people  coming  here  from 
abroad  are  shown  as  fine,  or  perhaps  finer,  roses 
and  carnations  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  One 
novel  feature  in  this  Montana ,  enterprise  is  the 
heating  of  the  greenhouses  during  the  winter 
months.  About  a  mile  from  the  nursery  natural 
springs  well  up  on  the  mountain  side,  from  which 

:  water  of  a  high  temperature  rushes  forth.  This 
water  is  led  from  the  springs  into  pipes  and,  hav- 
ing a  good  pressure,  circulates  through  the  conserv- 
atories as  artificially-heated  water  does,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  no  return  to  the  boilers,  as 
it  courses  away  to  freedom  after  having  performed 
its  duty.  With  the  exception  of  about  thirty  of 
the  coldest  days  the  natural  heat  of  the  water  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  houses  at  a  proper  temper- 
ature. During  the  extremely  cold  days  the  natural 
hot  water  is  connected  with  boilers,  which  run  the 
temperature  up  to  the  desired  point.  This  method 
of  heating  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  three 
years,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  case  known 
■of  heating  greenhouses  by  water  coming  from  hot 
springs.  The  enterprise  is  now  incorporated  as  the 
State  Nursery  Company.  The  corporators  and  of- 
ficers are  T.  E.  Mills,  president;  W.  E.  Mills,  vice- 
president;  Arthur  Judges,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  commenced  business  in  1890  with  600 
square  feet  of  glass,  and  in  eleven  years  they  in- 
creased the  surface  capacity  to  46,000  square  feet. 

It  is  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  present 
short  biographies  of  the  three  men  who  had  the 
foresight  to  grasp  and  utilize  the  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  location  and  to  build  up  an  institu- 
tion that  is  a  credit  to  Montana. 


THOMAS  E.  MILLS  was  born  at  Middlesex, 
England,  in  1869.  At  the  age  of  four  years  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  who 
settled  in  Hampton,  Va.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  the  age  oi 
eighteen  returned  to  England  and  was  three  years 
in  London,  during  which  time  he  attended  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Institute. 
In  1890  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
came identified  with  the  State  Nursery  Company 
at  Helena,  his  present  home. 


ARTHUR  JUDGES  is  also  of  English  nativity, 
having  been  born  in  Essex  in  1858.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  en- 
gaged in  stockraising  in  Idaho.  In  1887  he  came 
to  Montana,  and  was  in  the  banking  and  mercantile 
business  at  Dillon  until  1894.  He  then  came  to 
Helena  to  fill  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  State  Nursery  Company,  and  here  he  has  giv- 
en ample  demonstration  of  his  capability  to  compe- 
tently fill  this  responsible  dual  office. 

WILLIAM  E.  MILLS,  born  in  Middlesex, 
England,  in  1866,  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents when  seven  years  old.  He  received  his  com- 
mon school  education  in  Hampton,  Va.  In  1883 
he  went  to  Wisconsin,  locating  at  Milwaukee  where 
he  was  a  member  of  a  military  band.  In  1886  he 
took  a  course  at  the  famous  Boston  Conservatory, 
at  Boston,  Mass.  He  followed  music  as  a  profes- 
sion for  several  years,  until  1890,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Nursery  Company,  of  which 
he  is  vice-president.  During  1901  the  company 
added  a  seed  department,  and  established  them- 
selves in  their  own  store  in  Helena.  This  last 
venture  has  proved  successful  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions, and  promises  a  good  future.  Although  this 
concern  is  not  officially  a  state  institution  they  claim 
the  state  for  their  business  and  reach  nearly  every 
point. 


RICHARD  STANTON.— The  life  of  this  promi- 
nent ranchman  and  useful  citizen  began  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1850,  just  as  the 
nineteenth  century  was  turning  into  its  second 
half.  He  is  the  son  of  James  Stanton,  who  left 
his  native  England  at  the  opening  of  his  promising 
manhood  and  immigrated  to  Canada,  where  he 
is  still  living  the  life  of  a  peaceful,  independent 
farmer    and    stockraiser.      His     wife    was     Agnes 
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(Hea)  Stanton,  also  a  native  of  England ;  she  died 
near  Toronto  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stanton  attended  the  public  schools  at  Lon- 
don, Canada,  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  next  five  years  he  spent  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Orville,  Canada ;  and  during  the  next 
four  was  employed  by  the  Canadian  government 
on  the  construction  of  the  Winnipeg  &  Dawson 
Railroad.  In  the  summer  of  1874  he  was  rafting 
on  the  river  at  Winnipeg,  and  in  the  fall  of  1875 
removed  to  Sun  River,  Mont.,  where  he  worked 
for  Robert  Vaughn  for  about  three  years.  Until 
1883  he  was  freighting  from  Fort  Benton  to  Hele- 
na and  the  northwest  territory,  but  tiring  of  this 
in  the  spring  of  1883  he  bought  a  squatter's  claim 
on  Shonkin  creek  in  the  Highwood  mountain  dis- 
trict, where  he  now  has  a  farm  of  360  acres  and 
large  free  range  adjoining,  on  which  he  raises  a 
fine  grade  of  horses  and  cattle  with  success  and 
profit. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  married  at  Johnson's  residence 
on  Shonkin  creek,  in  1889,  to  Miss  Jennie  Johnson, 
a  native  of  Montreal,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
They  have  six  children,  namely :  Samuel  James, 
William  Henry,  Albert  Leroy,  Warren,  Richard 
and  a  baby,  Charles.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a  Republican,  and  has  done  what  he  could 
in  a  quiet  way  for  party  success,  but  has  never 
sought  an  office  or  an  honor  at  its  hands.  He  is 
esteemed  as  a  very  worthy  citizen.  Mr.  Stanton 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  communi- 
ty, and  ever  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  convenience  for  the  general  weal.  He 
has  served  as  school  trustee  for  many  years,  and 
is  still  doing  good  work  in  that  capacity.  He  has 
also  been  road  supervisor  for  eleven  years.  His 
life  is  peaceful  and  prosperous  now,  but  has  not 
been  without  adventure  and  danger  in  times  past. 
The  Indians  took  away  his  horses  several  times 
while  he  was  freighting,  and  he  had  a  number  of 
exciting  experiences  with  them. 


WILLIAM  L.  STEELE,  M.  D.— A  record  of 
the  experiences  of  all  worthy  pioneers  should 
be  perpetuated,  for  the  passing  years  will  other- 
wise obliterate  data  of  much  historical  value  which 
they  alone  can  impart.  One  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Montana, 
where  he  was  among  the  first  to  become  estab- 


lished in  practice,  a  man  of  strong  individuality 
and  unbounded  benevolence,  and  one  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  the  pioneer  history  of  Mon- 
tana, Dr.  William  L.  Steele  is  justly  numbered 
among  the  representative  citizens  of  the  state. 
He  comes  from  stanch  old  southern  stock  a-nd  was 
born  near  Pendleton,  Anderson  county,  S.  C,  on 
February  17,  1833,  the  son  of  William  and  Margaret 
(Guyton)  Steele,  natives  of  the  same  county.  The 
father  was  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  was  in  the  Chesapeake-Shannon  naval 
battle  wheh  Capt.  Lawrence  was  killed.  After  his 
service  he  was  a  planter  until  his  death  and  was 
honored  with  several  offices  of  public  trust,  serv- 
ing the  legislature  and  being  tax  collector  for 
sixteen  years.  His  original  American  ancestors, 
of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  located  first  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whence  descendants  removed  to  South  Caro- 
lina before  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  family 
were  active  for  freedom.  The  maternal  grand- 
parents of  Dr.  Steele  were  named  Watson,  and 
extant  records  show  that  Grandmother  Watson, 
passing  through,  the  camp  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
carried  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Greene  during  the  siege 
of  Yorktown. 

William  L.  Steele  was  one  of  sixteen  children, 
and  three  of  the  brothers  became  residents  of 
Montana.  The  Doctor  received  his  academic  edu- 
cation in  the  John  L.  Kennedy  Classical  School 
and  at  Thalion  Academy,  S.  C,  where  he  gradu- 
ated and  then  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in 
pedagogic  work  and  in  the  reading  of  medicine. 
In  1854  he  matriculated  in  the  South  Carolina 
Medical  College  at  Charleston,  and,  completing  a 
three-years  course,  he  was  graduated  in  1857  as  M. 
D.  His  initial  practice  of  medicine  was  as  contract 
surgeon  with  the  Rabun  Gap  Railroad,  in  which  po- 
sition he  served  two  years.  In  1859  Dr.  Steele 
made  the  journey  across  the  plains  to  Colorado, 
locating  in  Missouri  City,  where  he  secured  a 
placer  claim  which  he  worked  until  1862  with  fair 
success,  doing  such  professional  service  as  came 
to  him.  In  Colorado  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  consolidated  ditch,  which  supplied  water 
for  the  placer  mines,  being  largely  interested  in 
the  enterprise,  and  he  also  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  stockraising. 

He  became  a  resident  of  Montana  in  1863,  lo- 
cating first  at  Bannack  City  and  next  at  Alder 
gulch,  of  which  place  he  was  the  first  president. 
This  incumbency,  under  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ing,   implied   his    presiding   over   the   local   court 
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of  justice,  the  powers  being  practically  supreme. 
The  Doctor  in  this  judicial  capacity  presided  at  the 
trial  of  several  outlaws  and  passed  the  death  sen- 
tence upon  one  or  more  criminals  condemned  to 
execution.  In  1864  he  brought  a  stock  of  goods 
to  Alder  gulch,  soon  disposed  of  them,  and  in 
November  located  in  Helena,  then  a  mere  mining 
camp,  and  from  that  time  his  strongly  marked  in- 
dividuality has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  its  prog- 
ress. He  purchased  a  large  interest  in  mining 
properties  in  Grizzly  gulch,  and  in  1865  others  in 
Ophir  gulch.  Deer  Lodge  county  and  McClellan 
gulch,  and  operated  them  with  success.  He 
also  engaged  in  cattleraising  and  in  1867  and 
1868  conducted  freighting  from  Fort  Benton  as 
headquarters.  In  1869  he  was  elected  sherifif  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  during  his  two  years 
of  service  doing  much  to  suppress  lawlessness  and 
crime,  this  office  then  demanding  of  its  incum- 
bent great  tact,  much  discrimination,  incessant 
watchfulness  and  dauntless  courage.  Brom  1871 
until  T898  the  Doctor-  was  in  active  medical  prac- 
tice, he  then  retiring  largely  from  its  active  duties, 
though  his  services  are  in  frequent  demand  for 
consultation,  while  the  families  to  whom  he  has 
ministered  for  years  naturally  turn  to  him  for  aid 
when  sickness  enters  their  homes. 

The  Doctor  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
public  life  of  the  city,  county  and  state  since  lo- 
cating in  Helena.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  in  the  legislature  of  1896,  was  county  cor- 
oner for  ten  years,  mayor  of  Helena  three  times, 
and  in  1898  was  elected  treasurer  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served 
ably  and  acceptably.  In  1898  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candi- 
date for  governor  of  the  state,  and  in  many  other 
ways  have  the  leading  people  shown  dignified  evi- 
dences of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
in  both  his  city  and  his  state.  In  politics  Dr.  Steele 
has  ever  done  much  successfully  to  promote  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  various  campaigns  which 
the  years  have  marked.  Professionally  he 
holds  membership  in  the  state  and  county 
medical  societies,  and  in  fraternal  relations  he 
is  also  a  valued  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. Dr.  Steele  was  united  in  marriage  in  1865 
to  Miss  Agries  Forbis,  a  native  of  Missouri.  Their 
children  are  Turner  A.,  Frank  F.  and  Agnes  B. 
The  Doct?)r  is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Montana  Pioneers  and  all  honor  is  paid  him  as  a 


man  of  strong  and  pronounced  activities,  of  the 
highest  personal  honor  and  faithful  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  and  as  one  of  the  best  types  of  the 
sterling  pioneers. 


OOLOMON  F.  SOLBERGER.  —  There  is 
w  scarcely  a  lot  in  life  more  essentially  peaceful 
and  blessed  than  that  of  the  man  who  has  done 
his  duty  well  and  sees  growing  and  thriving  around 
him  the  wholesale  and  beneficial  fruits  of  his  la- 
bor, in  an  interesting  family  for  which  he  has  well 
provided,  in  an  advanced  state  of  thought  and 
development  in  the  community  to  which  he  has 
largely  contributed,  in  a  vigorous  activity  of  all  the 
moral  and  social  forces  of  his  people,  which  he  has 
fostered  and  encouraged.  Such  as  this  is  the  lot 
of  Solomon  F.  Solberger,  who  resides  near  Ham- 
ilton, in  Ravalli  county.  He  was  born  on  June  i, 
1839,  at  Qeveland,  O.,  the  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Solberger,  both  natives  of  Switzerland.  The 
family  consisted  of  five  children,  Solomon  being 
the  first  born.  He  attended  the  public  school  at 
Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  then 
lived  with  his  grandfather  on  his  farm  for  four 
years,  until  his  parents  removed  to  St.  Genevieve 
county,  Mo.,  whither  he  accompanied  them.  There 
he  farmed  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist  under 
his  father,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1859. 

In  1859  Mr.  Solberger  went  to  Pike's  Peak 
and  mined  until  1863,  and  then  came  to  Mon- 
tana. For  two  years  he  xnined  at  Bannack, 
Alder  gulch  and  Helena,  where  he  worked  two 
and  a  half  years  mining  and  running  a  quartz 
mill  until  1871.  From  that  time  until  1877, 
he  worked  for  Keaton  &  Blacker  at  Raders- 
burg  at  mining,  when  he  removed  to  Butte 
and  built  the  old  Lexington  mill  for  A.  J.  Davis, 
then  taking  charge  of  it  for  two  years.  After  that 
he  mined  for  himself,  worked  at  his  trade  and  fol- 
lowed other  occupations,  including-  running  a  shop 
for  himself  until  1887,  when  he  came  to  the  Bitter 
Root  valley  and  located  on  a  ranch  two  miles  north- 
west of  Hamilton,  where  he  has  been  residing 
since.  He  has  a  ranch  of  160  acres  on  which  he 
has  a  fine  orchard  in  good  bearing  condition  and 
raises  numbers  of  superior  cattle  and  abundant 
crops  of  farm  produce.  He  has  also  eighty  acres 
of  timber  land  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  this  ranch. 
In  politics  Mr.  Solberger  is  an  ardent  Republican, 
always  giving  its  candidates  and  policies  his  earn- 
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est  support.  He  has  served  as  school  trustee  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  taken  a  Hyely  interest  in  all 
local  matters.  Being  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
state  he  is  an  active  member  of  their  association. 
He  was  married  in  May,  1872,  in  St.  Genevieve 
county,  Mo.,  to  Sarah  Ann  Williamson,  a  daughter 
of  Lindley  and  Tillie  Ann  Williamson,  and  five  of 
his  seven  children  are  living :  Daniel,  Chance,  John, 
Mary  and  Sarah.  Mr.  Solberger  is  an  ornament 
to  the  community,  has  been  of  great  service  in 
every  department  of  its  useful  activities  and  he  is 
secure  in  the  cordial  regard,  the  full  confidence  and 
the  universal  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


T  OSIAH  K.  SQUIRES.— Ravalli  county,  whose 
J  organization  dates  back  comparatively  few  years, 
has  enlisted  in  her  official  affairs  the  services  of 
men  of  distinctive  ability  and  integrity,  and  among 
those  who  have  ably  administered  the  county's 
finances  is  Mr.  Squires,  who  was  county  treasurer 
for  four  years  and  whose  course  met  with  unquali- 
fied endorsement.  He  is  now  serving  as  deputy 
in  the  same  office.  He  is  also  a  capable  dentist.  Mr. 
Squires  is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
born  on  November  10,  1857,  the  sixth  of  the  ten 
children  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Kearney) 
Squires,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  England, 
his  father  having  been  a  captain  in  the  British 
army,  while  the  latter  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Kearney  family 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Squires  had  the  most  meagre  of 
educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  but  his  is  a 
nature  that  could  not  have  been  held  down  to  a 
low  level  through  adverse  circumstances,  and  he 
is  today  a  man  of  broad  and  definite  information, 
speaking  and  writing  three  languages  with  facility, 
and  still  being  a  close  observer  and  careful  student. 
He  has  educated  himself  by  self-application,  by 
observation  and  by  association  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  He  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
homestead  farm  until  he  was  fourteen,  after  which 
he  was  for  two  years  employed  in  a  machine  shop 
at  Lewiston,  Maine.  He  next  was  a  filer  in  a  large 
sawmill  in  Maine  until  1879,  when  he  came  west 
to  Leadville,  Colo.,  where  he  engaged  in  mining 
and  prospecting  for  two  years,  and  after  a  year  of 
work  in  a  sawmill  he  began  to  study  dentistry,  and 
became  an  expert  workman,  while  he  thorough!}- 
reinforced  himself  in  all  the  required  theoretical 
knowledge. 


In  1885  Mr.  Squires  opened  a  dental  office  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  the  next  year  he  came 
to  Montana  and  opened  dental  parlors  in  Missoula. 
The  following  spring  he  removed  to  Stevensville, 
and  there  he  continued  to  practice  dentistry  until 
1 89 1,  and  thereafter  he  was  similarly  engaged  at 
Hamilton  until  the  fall  of  1896,  when  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Ravalli  county.  He  was  chosen  as 
his  own  successor  in  1898  and  served  until  March. 
1901,  since  which  time  he  has  consented  to  remain 
in  the  capacity  of  deputy,  being  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  routine  of  the  office  and  its  financial  con- 
ditions. He  gave  a  careful  and  economical  ad- 
ministration which  met  with  uniform  approval.  He 
has  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  he  has  never 
failed  to  retain  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  In  his 
political  adherency  Mr.  Squires  originally  was  a 
Republican,  but  later  gave  his  allegiance  to  the 
Populist  party,  on  which  ticket  he  was  elected 
treasurer.  In  1896  he  was  the  only  Populist  elected 
in  the  county,  being  endorsed  by  the  Silver  Republi- 
cans. Fraternally  he  is  past  noble  grand  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


A  TALENTINE  STAUBACH,  one  of  the  sub- 
V  stantial  stockraisers  and  pioneers  of  Montana, 
resides  on  a  valuable  ranch  in  Broadwater  county, 
near  Winston.  He  was  born  in  Folda,  Prussia, 
on  December  18,  1829,  the  son  of  Conrad  and  Eva 
(Nichter)  Staubach,  both  natives  of  his  birthplace. 
Their  family  consisted  of  six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Valentine  Staubach  attended  the  govern- 
ment schools  and  learned  the  tailor's  trade.  When 
attaining  his  maturity,  in  1850,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  landing  in  BaUimore,  Md.  He 
soon  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  thence  after  eighteen 
months  to  New  Castle,  Pa.  Here  he  remained 
two  years  and  then  passed  one  year  in  Pittsburg, 
subsequently  locating  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Here 
lie  followed  tailoring  for  one  year,  and  then  be- 
came a  farmer.  Mr.  Staubach  early  made  the  dis- 
covery that  working  for  wages  is  not  the  most 
advantageous  way  to  lay  the  foundation  of  world- 
ly prosperity  and  that  the  agricultural  pursuits  of 
the  great,  new  west  offered  superior  inducements 
to  the  young,  the  adventurous  and  the  ambitious. 
Valentine  Staubach  possessed  all  three  of  these 
])ersonal  characteristics,  and  in  1866  he  started 
across  the  plains  for  Montana,  joining  a  large  par- 
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ty  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Fisk. 
There  were  140  wagons  and  400  men  and  women 
in  the  train,  and  on  September  13,  1866,  they  ar- 
rived at  Beaver  creek,  Mont.  Here  Mr.  Staubach 
took  up  government  land  where  he  is  now  located, 
purchased  some  cattle  at  Helena,  and  wintered 
sixty-five  head.  In  1867  he  started  in  farming  and 
stockraising,  in  which  profitable  industries  he  has 
continued,  some  years  wintering  400  head  of  cat- 
tle. He  has  added  to  his  original  land  by  pur- 
chase, taking  up  640  acres  under  the  desert  land 
act,  buying  400  acres  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  purchasing  160  acres  from  Charles  King,  un- 
til he  now  owns  1,400  acres,  upon  which  he  has 
erected  a  handsome  brick  residence  in  an  eligible 
location.  In  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1853,  Mr.  Staubach 
married  with  Miss  Julia  Margaret,  a  native  of 
Bavaria.  Six  children  have  blessed  their  union, 
Catherine,  who  was  Mrs.  King,  but  has  since  died, 
leaving  one  child:  Julia,  who  resides  with  Mr. 
Staubach ;  John,  deceased ;  Henry,  a  prosperous 
rancher :  Barbara,  Mrs.  Henry  Ingalls,  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  Lizzie,  Mrs.  Ross  Deegan,  living  on  the 
homestead,  and  Annie.  Since  his  first  arrival  in 
Montana  Mr.  Staubach  has  steadily  progressed, 
yearly  adding  to  his  fortune  and  his  income.  He 
is  recognized  as  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  strictest  probity,  and  justly  merits  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him. 


TAMES  B.  STEARNS.— Hunter  and  trapper, 
J  scout  and  rancher  and  miner,  James  B.  Stearns, 
the  subject  of  this  review,  has  had  a  varied 
and  thrilling  career.  He  was  born  in  Orleans 
county,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  1828,  the  son  of  Brad- 
ley B.  Stearns,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  England  to  America  in  Colonial  times 
and  settled  in  the  New  England  states.  The 
grandfather  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  every  member  of  the  family  has  been 
distinguished  for  loyalty  to  his  country.  Mr. 
Stearns  was  educated  in  his  native  county,  and  in 
1851  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  being  a  pioneer  in 
that  state  and  remaining  seven  years,  engaged  in 
farming.  In  1859  he  joined  the  Pike's  Peak  stam- 
pede, and  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Peak  until  the  fall  of  1863,  prospecting  and  mining 
with  varying  success.  He  then  returned  to  Michi- 
gan, and  in  the  spring  of  1864  came  to  Montana, 
bringing  a  team  from  Kalamazoo.     .At  the  start 


he  had  one  companion,  but  when  near  Fort  Lara- 
mie they  fell  in  with  a  large  train  and  joined  one 
section  of  it  numbering  fourteen  wagons,  of  which 
Mr.  Stearns  was  chosen  captain.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  Madison  river  they  disbanded  and  Mr. 
Stearns  went  into  Virginia  City  and  prospected 
in  the  vicinity.  In  the  fall  he  went  to  Rattlesnake 
gulch  where  he  remained  until  1875,  making  that 
place  his  headquarters  and  freighting  from  there. 
In  1875  he  went  to  Nevada  and  engaged  in  freight- 
ing; and  the  following  year  returned  to  Montana 
and  passed  a  year  or  two  hunting  and  trapping  on 
the  lower  Yellowstone.  In  1877  he  was  engaged 
by  Gen.  Miles  as  a  scout,  and  was  out  with  him  on 
the  Little  Muddy  expedition.  On  this  trip  they 
got  550  horses  belonging  to  hostile  Indians,  killed 
some  of  the  savages  and  burnt  their  lodges,  thirty- 
two  in  number.  He  passed  November  and  De- 
cember in  Bozeman,  and  in  January,  1878,  took 
some  cattle  down  the  Yellowstone  to  Junction 
City.  In  June  of  that  year  he  took  up  a  ranch  fif- 
teen miles  from  Junction  City,  and  engaged  in 
ranching.  The  following  incident  will  illustrate 
the  dangers  of  that  period. 

"On  March  17,  1879,  he  went  to  work  as  usual, 
taking  his  rifle  with  him.  While  cooking  his  din- 
ner Indians  came  to  the  door,  and  the  spokesman 
claimed  to  be  a  half-Crow.  Mr.  Stearns  said  he 
was  not.  Then  seven  came  into  the  house,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  an  acquaintance  named  Johnson 
came  in,  and  Mr.  Stearns  told  him  to  keep  hold  of 
his  gun  as  the  Indians  were  Sioux.  One  of  them, 
who  spoke  English,  got  a  piece  of  tobacco  from 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  another  fired  at  him  and  killed 
him.  Still  another  struck  at  Stearns  with  his  rifle. 
He  warded  the  blow  with  his  arm  and  was  then 
struck  on  the  head.  He  knocked  one  Indian 
down,  dodged  another,  and  escaping  two  shots  that 
were  fired  at  him,  went  around  the  house  and  got 
into  the  barn  which  was  not  yet  completed.  There 
he  was  attacked  by  an  Indian  with  a  war  club,  but 
his  dog  aided  him  to  defend  himself.  Finally, 
after  considerable  effort  and  danger,  he  got  behind 
some  dead  willows,  and  after  lying  quiet  for  awhile, 
crawled  down  the  stream  about  a  mile  where  he 
met  his  companion  who  had  been  away.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Stearns,  having  been  wounded  in  several 
places,  went  to  the  hospital  at  Fort  Custer,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  story  two  companies  of  cav- 
alry went  after  the  Indians,  but  did  not  catch  them. 
After  sixty  days  in  the  hospital  he  returned  to  his 
home  to  find  that  the   Indians  had  destroyed  or 
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stolen  everything  he  had.  In  June,  1879,  Gen. 
Miles  sent  telegrams  to  Mr.  Stearns  asking  him  to 
go  out  as  a  scout  and  try  to  find  the  Indians,  but 
the  telegrams  did  not  reach  him  in  time.  He  went 
to  Fort  Walsh,  to  Fort  Benton  and  in  other  direc- 
tions, finally  landing  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
AN'oody  mountains,  having  been  accompanied  dur- 
ing the  trip  by  Lieut.  Tillson  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry, 
and  having  met  on  the  way  Maj.  Walsh  who  fur- 
nished him  with  a  mounted  policeman's  coat,  as- 
suring him  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  Indians 
took  him  for  a  plain  citizen  they  would  certainly 
kill  him.  He  remained  about  ten  days  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  Indians  in  large  numbers,  but  had 
the  protection  of  Maj.  Walsh  and  his  body  of  Cana- 
dian mounted  police,  of  whom  he  speaks  very 
highly.  They  accompanied  Mr.  Stearns  and  Lieut. 
Tillson  to  the  United  States  line,  from  which  they 
made  the  trip  home  with  no  other  trouble  than 
having  their  horses  stolen  occasionally.  They 
met  Gen.  Miles  at  Little  Rock  creek  with  his  army. 
After  returning  home  Mr.  Stearns  took  up  his 
residence  on  his  old  farm,  and  remained  there  un- 
til 1892,  when  he  went  up  Canyon  creek  and  in 
April,  1893,  located  his  present  ranch  and  again 
engaged  in   farming." 

In  December,  1852,  lie  was  married  to  Miss 
Louisa  Brown,  of  New  York.  She  died  in  1883, 
leaving  five  children :  Frank,  a  rancher  on  Clark's 
Fork :  Fred,  a  clergyman  in  Michigan ;  Euphie, 
Mrs.  McNutt,  of  Augusta,  Mich. ;  Cap,  at  Federals- 
burg,  Mich.,  and  James,  living  in  Yellowstone 
county,  Mont.  In  1886  he  was  married  a  second 
time,  being  united  on  this  occasion  to  Miss  Jane 
Cluflf,  of  Yorkshire,  England.  Mr.  Stearns  has 
served  as  assessor,  deputy  sheriff,  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures  and  justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected  by  all  classes  of  his 
fellowmen. 


W'lLLIAM  H.  STEELE.— Descending  from 
Kentucky  ancestry  and  a  native  of  Bath 
county.  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  in  December, 
1835,  the  second  of  the  fourteen  children  of  Lewel- 
len  J.  and  Sarah  J.  (Walker)  Steele,  William 
H.  Steele  has  lived  in  a  number  of  places  and  has 
made  a  reputation  for  straightforward  and  digni- 
fied manliness,  good  business  capacity  and  useful 
citizenship  wherever  he  has  been.  When  he  was 
two  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Pike  county, 
111.,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 


was  eighteen,  and  learned  carriage  black- 
smithing  at  which  he  worked  in  various  places  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  1883  he  came  to  Montana 
and  located  at  Grantsdale,  where  he  followed  the 
carpenter's  trade  for  six  years  and  then  engaged 
in  the  confectionery  business  with  his  son,  George 
M.  Steele,  and  they  have  developed  the  business 
into  a  general  store  of  magnitude  and  with  a  con- 
stantly expanding  trade  and  growing  reputation. 
Mr.  Steele  is  an  active  Republican  and  has 
served  his  party  and  his  people  well  m  several  of- 
ficial positions.  He  was  postmaster  of  his  home 
town  for  eight  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who  held  the  office  for  four  years,  his  term  having 
recently  expired.  Mr.  Steele  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  fourteen  years  at  Schuyler,  Mo.,  and  oc- 
cupied a  similar  position  for  twelve  years  at 
Grantsdale.  He  was  successful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  official  duties  and  won  thereby  the 
commendation  of  the  community.  On  June  10, 
1855,  he  was  married  at  Barry,  111.,  to  Miss  Re- 
becca J.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  Thompson.  They  had  six  children,  of 
whom  five  are  living:  Harriet,  wife  of  Joseph 
Kaley,  of  Hamilton ;  Sarah  J.,  wife  of  C.  P.  Dye, 
of  Boise,  Idaho ;  George  M. ;  Mary  J.,  wife  of  F. 
V.  See,  a  Bitter  Root  valley  rancher,  and  Delia, 
wife  of  Hugh  McLean.  Another  daughter,  Alice, 
is  deceased.      Mrs.  Steele  also  died  July  4,  1901. 


GEORGE  M.  STEELE,  the  son  and  business 
partner  of  William  H.  Steele,  was  born  on  October 
14,  1861,  in  Shelby  county.  Mo.,  and  attended  the 
public  school  at  Schuyler  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  then  worked  at  carpentering 
and  railroading  for  some  years.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  Broadwater,  Hubble  &  Co.,  of  Miles 
City,  in  t88i  in  lumber  operations.  From  there 
he  returned  to  Missouri  and  in  1883  again  came 
to  Montana,  accompanied  by  the  family.  He  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  company  with  his  father  for 
two  years,  passed  the  next  two  in  carpentering, 
and  then  engaged  in  merchandising  in  partnership 
with  his  father  and  in  this  he  is  still  engaged  and 
has  been  continuously  since  1888,  four  years  of  the 
lime  he  being  also  postmaster.  During  his  entire 
residence  in  Montana,  except  his  first  year  in  the 
state,  before  the  family  came  out,  he  has  lived  with 
his  father,  with  whom  he  made  his  home  prior  to 
his    first    trip    west,    and    they   have    worked    har- 
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inonionsly  and  successfully  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings. Both  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  community 
as  leading  citizens  and  forceful  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment and  advancement  of  their  town  and 
county. 


DR.  HARRY  L.  STEELE,  the  leading  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Neihart,  Cascade  county,  al- 
though a  young  man,  has  attained  prominence  and 
won  public  confidence.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio 
county,  W.  Va.,  and  was  born  on  June  17,  1872. 
His  parents  were  William  H.  and  Mary  E.  Steele, 
also  natives  of  West  Virginia,  where  for  many 
years  the  father  followed  the  mercantile  business 
as  a  traveling  salesman  and  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  he  now  holds  the  important  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Wheeling  Corrugating 
Company,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
Freemason  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias  ;  politically  he 
belongs  to  the  Democratic  party.  His  wife,  who 
was  a  devout  Presbyterian,  died  in  October,  1875, 
leaving  four  children:  Wdliam  H.,  Eliza  H.,  Nellie 
C.  and  Harry  L.  Dr.  Steele  received  an  education 
of  exceptional  excellence.  Having  completed  his 
studies  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Wheeling 
he  pursued  a  course  at  a  leading  commercial  col- 
lege, and  then  matriculated  at  Beaumont  College, 
St.  Louis,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  hon- 
ors. In  that  city  he  passed  eighteen  valuable 
months  as  an  assistant  physician  at  St.  Mary's  In- 
firmary, and  for  one  year  he  was  with  Dr.  W.  A. 
McCandless  as  an  assistant.  He  then  received  the 
appointment  of  government  physician  at  McAllis- 
ter, Indian  territory,  which  he  filled  with  marked 
ability  for  a  year.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meri- 
torious service  he  came  to  Neihart,  where  he  is 
now  located,  and  was  soon  in  the  possession  of,a 
most  lucrative  practice.  His  skill  and  ability  as  a 
surgeon  have  often  been  demonstrated,  and  the 
Union  Mine  Workers  of  Belt  ]\Iountain  Hospital 
hold  him  under  contract  to  serve  as  acting  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  for  that  institution.  Frater- 
nally Dr.  Steele  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias ;  politically  he  is  a  strong  Democrat.  He 
has  valuable  interests  in  mining  properties  in  the 
Neihart  district,  and  in  all  ways  stands  as  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  professional 
and  cultured  people  of  the  state,  holding  distinc- 
tive precedence  in  medical  circles.  Among  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances  he  numbers  a  host  of  warm 
personal  friends,  and  he  is  highly  esteemed. 


ALBERT  J.  STEPHENS.— Making  his  way 
through  privation,  hardships  and  dangers  to 
competence  and  ease,  Albert  Joseph  Stephens  has 
felt  much  of  the  hard  discipline  of  life  and  real- 
izes forcibly  the  good  results  that  follow  it  when 
properly  applied  and  appreciated.  His  parents 
were  Jarah  and  Lynda  S.  (^^"ebb)  Stephens,  and 
he  was  born  at  Montrose,  Susquehanna  county. 
Pa.,  November  17,  1837.  Jarah  Stephens  was  born 
in  Milton,  N.  Y.,  September  to,  1806.  His  wife 
descended  from  early  New  England  Colonial  an- 
cestors, and  was  herself  a  native  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  where  she  was  born  October  11,  1810. 
They  were  married  October  i,  1829,  at  Bridge- 
water,  Pa.,  and  had  ten  children,  Franklin  A., 
Ethan  P.,  Albert  Joseph  and  Alfred  James  (twins), 
Daniel  H.  (died  from  wounds  received  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness  May  9,  1864),  Francis  M., 
Ira  O.  (deceased),  Oscar  C,  Olive  M.  (Mrs.  A. 
Reynolds)  and  Emeline  E.  (Mrs.  J.  S.  Calph). 
Of  these  four  reside  in  Montana — Albert  J.  and 
his  twin  brother,  Alfred  J.,  the  popular  postmas- 
ter of  Lewistown,  Oscar  C,  one  of  the  stock 
kings  of  the  state,  and  Mrs.  Calph,  living  with  her 
brother  Oscar  in  Fergus  county.  Jarah  Stephens, 
a  pioneer  farmer  and  lumberman,  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  sawmill  for  many  years  in  Montrose,  and, 
an  old-line  Whig,  he  held  various  local  offices. 
He  died  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  Mrs.  Stephens  long  preceded  him,  dying 
in  1865,  aged  fifty-five,  after  a  long  life  of  useful 
and  Christian  activities. 

Albert  Joseph  Stephens  passed  his  youth  in  his 
native  county,  and  in  1855  began  life  independently 
for  himself,  going  from  home  to  Tunkhannock, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  In  December, 
1856,  he  went  to  Evanston,  111.,  and  farmed  there 
two  years  and  a  half;  and  there  in  1858  and  '59 
he  was  a  schoolmate  of  Miss  Frances  Willard. 
In  March,  1859,  he  joined  the  Pike's  Peak  stam- 
pede, outfitting  at  Lawrence,  Kan.  From  there 
he  went  on  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  then  to  Central 
City,  where  he  was  mining  the  next  four  years 
with  varying  success.  From  1861  to  1862  he  was 
in  California  gulch.  He  also  went  to  New  Mex- 
ico on  the  San  Joaquin  stampede.  In  March, 
1863,  then  came  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  by 
ox  teams,  arriving  at  Bannack  in  June,  having 
had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians.  He  soon  lo- 
cated at  Virginia  City,  passed  two  years  in  suc- 
cessful mining,  and  then  removed  to  Confeder- 
ate  gulch.     Here   for  four  years  he  was   mining 
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and  conducting  a  bakery,  following  this  time  with 
three  years  service  as  a  tollgate  keeper.  In  April, 
1867,  with  Thomas  G.  Cooper,  now  of  the  Judith 
Basin,  Mr.  Stephens  located  the  ranch  which  he 
has  occupied  continuously  since  that  date.  The 
location  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
state.  It  is  three  miles  from  Fort  Logan,  and 
immediately  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains, 
with  Smith  river  coursing  gracefully  through  it. 
Here  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  raising  fine 
breeds  of  sheep.  He  was  married  December 
20,  1875,  to  Miss  Fannie  HilHs,  a  native  of  Indi- 
ana, and  daughter  of  John  P.  Hillis,  who  came 
to  Montana  in  1863  ^■'^d  remained  until  his  death 
in  1893.  Their  children  are  Frank  and  John,  now 
of  Fergus  county ;  Alice,  of  Berkley,  Cal.,  and 
Edith,  Andrew  and  Lucy  and  Jarah  (twins),  who 
are  all  attending  school  in  Helena,  where  Mr. 
Stephens  has  a  residence  which  he  occupies  dur- 
ing the  school  months  to  give  his  children  the 
benefit  of  the  city's  superior  educational  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  always  manifested  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  local  affairs.  He  has  been  as- 
sessor, county  commissioner  and  school  trustee 
for  many  years,  and  has  an  influential  voice  in 
matters  of  public  improvement.  Besides  the  dan- 
gers of  his  journeys  on  the  plains,  his  life  has 
not  lacked  the  spice  of  hazard  always  prevalent 
on  the  frontier.  In  1869  he  had  nine  horses 
stolen  from  his  stables.  A  year  or  two  later  sev- 
eral Indians  tried  to  steal  the  horses  of  the  hunt- 
ing party  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  camp  shot  one  of  them. 
A  few  hours  afterward  the  Indians  shot  one  of  the 
white  men  in  sight  of  the  camp.  In  i860,  while 
Mr.  Stephens  was  in  Colorado,  a  horse  thief  was 
ordered  out  of  the  camp  and  refused  to  go.  The 
horses  were  picketed  and  all  hands  went  to  sleep. 
During  the  night  the  horses  were  stolen  and  the 
thief  had  disappeared,  and  none  of  the  horses  were 
recovered.  Mr.  Stephens  went  to  a  road  house 
nearby  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  when  he 
was  admitted  after  some  parley,  he  was  led  through 
room  after  room,  the  door  of  each  being  closed 
behind  him.  In  the  last  room  he  was  confronted 
by  Jim  Walters  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  who 
thought  Mr.  Stephens  was  one  of  an  expected 
party  searching  for  him  as  one  of  a  gang  of  "rust- 
lers." Mr.  Stephens  soon  convinced  him  of  his 
error,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble.  These 
incidents  are  here  related  to  show  that  every  hour 


in  those  times  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  that 
the  men  of  that  day  had  to  be  continuously  on 
their  guard. 


WILLIAM  J.  STEPHENS.— No  state  can 
boast  of  more  heroic  pioneers  than  Mon- 
tana. Their  privations,  hardships  and  earnest 
labors  have  resulted  in  establishing  a  common- 
wealth which  takes  high  rank  in  the  sisterhood 
of  states.  These  worthy  pioneers  laid  solidly  the 
foundations  of  the  state.  Their  indefatigable  ef- 
forts were  the  building  stones.  And  among  them 
is  the  distinguished  citizen  and  honored  pioneer 
whose  name  initiates  this  sketch.  Judge  William 
J.  Stephens  was  born  at  Kingston,  County  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  on  May  30,  1834,  the  son  of  Henry 
A.  Stephens.  Of  the  four  sons  of  his  parents  he 
was  the  only  one  who  came  to  the  United  States. 
His  mother  died  at  his  birth,  and  he  early  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  life.  Until  he  was 
thirteen  years  old  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  in  1847  went  to  sea  for  two  years.  In  1850 
he  shipped  from  Baltimore  on  a  merchantman 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  at  the  Golden 
Gate  in  July.  He  remained  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  few  days  and,  then  being  sixteen  years  of  age, 
made  his  way  into  the  interior  of  the  state  where 
the  mining  excitement  was  at  its  height.  At  In- 
dian bar  on  the  Tuolumne  river  he  secured  a 
clerkship  in  the  general  store  of  Curtis  &  Chase 
for  one  year,  after  which  he  was  for  two  years 
engaged  in  placer  mining.  He  next  opened  a 
grocery  at  the  little  mining  town  of  Poverty  Hill, 
Tuolumne  county,  continuing  this  enterprise  five 
years,  when  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  Townsend, 
continuing  in  his  office  until  1861,  when  he  went 
to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where  he  resumed  his 
studies  in  the  ofifice  of  Quint  &  Hardy  until  1864, 
when  he  was  examined  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Nevada  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  Beginning 
practice  in  Nevada,  in  1865  he  removed  to  Idaho 
City,  Idaho,  where  he  practiced  law  for  one  year; 
in  1866  he  located  in  Beartown, ,  Deer  Lodge 
county,  Mont.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  practice 
for  one  year,  was  elected  as  the  first  district  at- 
torney of  the  Second  district,  embracing  Deer 
Lodge,  Beaverhead  and  Missoula  counties,  and 
served  from  1867  until  1869,  making  his  residence 
in  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge.     During  his  term  of 
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service  as  district  attorney  occurred  tlie  first  con- 
viction for  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  Mr.  Stephens  having  convicted, 
at  the  April  term  of  court  at  the  town  of  Deer 
Lodge,  SulHvan,  Mullen  and  Baggs,  for  the  mur- 
der of  John  Smoot  at  McClelland  gulch,  that 
county.  The  three  condemned  men  effected  their 
escape  from  jail  and  were  never  apprehended. 
Lawlessness  and  crime  A^ere  much  in  evidence 
in  the  early  days,  when  restrictions  were  lax,  and 
many  criminal  cases  were  brought  before  the  courts. 
Judge  Stephens  being  concerned  in  many  such 
trials. 

He  was  at  that  time  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Thornton,  Robinson  &  Stephens.  In  1870 
the  office  of  the  firm  burned  and  their  valuable 
library  was  destroyed.  After  this  Judge  Stephens 
removed  to  Missoula,  then  a  mere  hamlet  serv- 
ing as  a  base  of  supplies  for  a  large  mining  dis- 
trict, and  having  an  importance  out  of  proportion 
with  its  appearance  and  population.  Here  he 
found  a  large  and  valuable  clientage  and  contin- 
ued an  individual  legal  practice  until  1883,  when 
he  was  elected  county  clerk  and  ex-officio  pro- 
bate judge  of  Missoula  county,  retaining  this  dual 
office  for  two  years.  He  then  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  W.  M.  Bickford,  as  Stephens  &  Bick- 
ford,  which  association  continued  for  tnree  years, 
when  Frank  Higgins  was  admitted  to  the  firm, 
which  became  Stephens,  Bickford  &  Higgins.  In 
1889  Judge  Stephens  retired,  going  to  the  Pacific 
coast  for  eighteen  months,  and  on  his  return  be- 
came the  candidate  of  his  party  for  district  judge, 
but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Woody  in  the  ensuing 
election.  He  accumulated  a  handsome  property 
by  his  well  directed  eiTorts  in  his  profession ;  and 
his  private  interests  in  mining  and  the  extend- 
ing of  financial  loans  now  demand  his  entire  at- 
tention. 

During  the  Nez  Perces  war  of  1877  Missoula 
was  threatened  by  chiefs  Looking  Glass  and  White 
Bird  with  300  braves.  A  company  was  organized 
to  protect  the  town  and  Judge  Stephens  was  made 
first  lieutenant.  The  company  officers  organized 
a  scouting  party,  which  met  the  above  mentioned 
chiefs  on  Lolo  creek  and  agreed  with  them  to 
have  a  consultation  on  the  next  day  with  Capt. 
Bacon,  of  the  Missoula  military  post.  This  con- 
sultation was  not  successful,  and  the  Indian  chiefs 
and  their  warriors  on  the  one  side  and  Capt.  Bacon 
and  his  troops  on  the  other  prepared  for  battle. 
The  Indians,  however,  made  a  successful  detour, 


got  below  the  entrenchments  of  Capt.  Bacon  and 
succeeded  in  going  up  the  Bitter  Root  valley  to 
Trail  creek,  where  they  camped,  and  a  few  days 
later  took  part  in  the  memorable  Big  Hole  bat- 
tle with  Gen.  Gibbons.  In  1884  Judge  Stephens 
was  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  conven- 
tion looking  to  statehood,  and  represented  his 
county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
general  assemblies  of  the  state  legislature.  He 
has  long  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  state.  He  has  been  distin- 
guished in  his  profession,  in  the  public  service  of 
county  and  state,  and  honored  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  In  July,  1868,  Juage  Stephens  married 
Miss  Emma  H.  Tabeau,  a  native  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  who  traces  her  origin  to  pure  French  line- 
age. Their  eight  children,  all  living  and  all  na- 
tives of  Montana,  are:  Harry  A.,  an  abstractor 
and  promoter ;  Laura  A.,  Alexander  H.,  Lawrence 
E.,  Eleanor  F.,  Adeline  A.,  Eva  R.  and  Alice  M. 


MELZER  N.  STEVENS.— One  of  the  active  and 
enterprising  as  well  as  extensive  promoters 
of  the  sheep  industry  of  Meagher  county  is  Mel- 
zer  N.  Stevens,  of  Winnecook.  He  was  bom  June 
12,  1864,  at  Unity,  Me.,  the  son  of  Edwin  S.  and 
Ellen  (Racklifif)  Stevens,  both  natives  of  Unity. 
The  Stevens  family  came  from  Scotland  during 
Colonial  days  and  settled  in  New  England,  where 
they  were  prosperous  farmers  for  generations.  Jn 
addition  to  his  farming  enterprise  Edwin  S.  Stc\- 
ens  was  engaged  in  sawmilling  and  trading,  in 
both  the  east  and  the  west,  having  made  several  trips 
to  Montana  in  the  line  of  business.  He  is  now 
living  in  Maine  seventy-four  years  old,  still  hale 
and  vigorous.  He  has  always  been  a  man  of  great 
public  spirit,  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  politics 
as  a  Democrat  and  frequently  being  the  choice 
of  his  party  for  the  legislature.  In  his  early  man- 
hood he  was  a  school  teacher. 

Melzer  Stevens  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  on  leaving  school 
passed  two  years  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Waterville, 
Ale.,  then  a  year  on  the  homestead.  In  the  spring 
of  1884  he  came  to  Montana,  and  after  putting  in 
a  month  at  Martindale  he  was  employed  on  the 
ranch  he  now  occupies,  ten  miles  east  of  Har- 
lowton,  then  belonging  to  Ralph  Berry,  for  whom 
he  worked  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  east  and  started  in  the  express 
business    in    Boston,    which    he    continued    for   a 
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short  time.  Longing  for  Montana,  he  returned 
and  located  on  the  Musselshell.  Later  he  spent 
a  year  in  Judith  basin,  where  he  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing, finally  selling  out  to  the  Sage  Creek  Sheep 
Company.  He  next  went  into  the  sheep  business 
with  Gould  Brothers  on  the  Musselshell,  fourteen 
miles  below  his  present  location.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  he  bought  his  partners  out,  and  although 
the  panic  of  1893  followed  almost  immediately  he 
managed  to  pull  through  and  continued  in  the 
business  until  1896,  when  he  began  speculating 
in  sheep,  passing  his  winters  in  the  east  where  he 
fed  one  winter,  feeding  at  the  same  time  a  flock 
in  Montana,  which  he  successfully  continued  until 
1900.  In  July  of  that  year  he  bought  a  third  in- 
terest in  Ralph  Berry's  Musselshell  ranch  of 
20,000  acres,  ten  miles  below  Harlowton,  where 
they  winter  more  than  15,000  sheep  as  well  as  200 
cattle.  The  firm  name  is  Berry  &  Stevens,  and  is 
doing  a  very  profitable  business.  The  ranch  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  stock  industry,  be- 
ing well  supplied  with  water  by  the  Musselshell, 
which  runs  through  it  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  It  is  improved  with  good  buildings  of 
every  kind  and  receives  the  utmost  care  from  its 
proprietors. 

On  July  30,  1891,  Mr.  Stevens  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Theresa  M.  Clark,  a  native  of 
Maine  and  daughter  of  Dudley  Clark,  of  that  state. 
He  was  a  representative  farmer  in  New  England, 
and  was  also  a  "forty-niner."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens 
have  two  children,  Irving  Thayer  and  Richard 
Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  is  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a  public- 
spirited,  progressive  man,  earnestly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  adopted  state,  and  Meagher 
county  in  particular,  where  he  is  highly  respected. 
He  is  also  postmaster  at  Winnecook. 


N 


JELSON  STORY  is  one  of  the  business 
princes  of  Montana.  The  history  of  his 
eventful  career  is  pre-eminently  the  story  of  the 
typical  successful  westerner — successful  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  early  manhood.  He 
is  a  native  of  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1838.  His  father,  Ira  Story,  was 
born  near  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  October  29,  1804,  and 
died  in  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  fifty-si.x 
years.  He  was  a  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Priscilla 
(Choate)  Story,  and  the  great-grandparents  were 


John,  Sr.,  and  Hannah  Story.  John  Story,  Sr., 
was  a  son  of  Deacon  Seth  Story  and  Elizabeth 
Story.  Seth  Story,  Sr.,  was  a  son  of  Wilham,  the 
first  Story  of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  record 
in  the  chronology  of  the  family.  He  came  from 
England  and  located  in  New  England  in  1637.  At 
that  early  day  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  "granted 
liberty  to  erect  and  operate  a  sawmill." 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  Nelson  Story,  was 
Hannah  Gile.  She  was  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  died  in  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  aged  fifty-four 
years.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  three 
of  whom  are  yet  li\'ing.  Her  parents  were  Nelson 
and  Hannah  Gile,  who  lived  and  died  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  death  of  young  Nelson's  father 
was  followed  three  years  later  by  the  passing 
from  earth  of  his  mother.  Up  to  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen he  had  been  reared  on  a  farm  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  district  schools  of  his  im- 
mediate vicinity.  He  had  entered  the  university 
with  the  determination  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
proper  schooling  in  early  youth,  and  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  school.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  his  collegiate  education  was  cut 
short.  It  had  been  prosecuted  as  far  as  the  third 
term — the  sophomore  year.  He  desired  to  come 
west,  and  taught  school  to  procure  the  means  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  The  money  thus  earned  was 
the  foundation  of  his  present  colossal  fortune. 
From  that  era  until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury he  has  been  an  active,  energetic,  earnest  busi- 
ness man,  a  man  of  great  executive  ability  and 
wonderful  resources.  His  investments  and  ex- 
periences in  business  life  have  by  no  means  been 
"cribbed,  cabined  or  confined"  to  Montana ;  they 
have  extended  over  the  western  states  and  terri- 
tories and  California.  In  earlier  days,  when  there 
was  a  snifif  of  danger  on  the  dusty  trails  or  along 
the  star-lit  plains,  he  engaged  in  freighting  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  He 
interested  himself  in  placer  mining  in  Montana 
and  other  western  territories,  and  operated 
various  lines  of  mercantile  business,  from  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  rugged  miners  to  the  control  and 
management  of  mammoth  department  stores. 
With  milling,  stockraising  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits Mr.  Story  was  early  made  familiar,  and  at 
different  times  he  has  been  connected  with  banks. 
He  was  the  principal  owner  and  president  of  the 
Gallatin  Valley  National  Bank,  at  Bozeman,  Mont. 
In  all  of  these  various  industries  he  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  as  is  attested  by  the  princely  for- 
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tune  he  has  accumulated,  being  reported  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Montana.  But  the  pathway  of 
this  splendid  business  career  has  by  no  means 
been  a  path  of  roses.  To  the  natural  excitement 
of  business  speculation  has  been  added  the  spice 
of  personal  danger.  His  experiences  embrace  the 
fierce  and  sudden  attack  of  the  hostile  savage  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  when  the  only  reliance 
was  upon  the  trusty  Winchester  or  a  Colt's  navy. 
He  has  felt  the  nervous  thrill  and  the  torturing 
anxiety  of  the  destitute  placer  miner,  who  sees  at 
one  turn  of  the  shovel  thousands  of  dollars  in  glit- 
tering gold  unroll  before  his  eyes — a  rich  reward 
for  long  and  patient  toil.  In  the  early  days  when 
civil  law  was  in  abeyance,  Nelson  Story  witnessed 
the  results  of  the  rude  justice  of  the  Vigilantes,  or 
citizens'  committees,  which  sternly  executed  the 
penalty  for  barbarous  crimes  committed  by  san- 
guinary desperadoes,  and  seen  these  malefactors 
arrested,  tried  and  executed  within  three  hours 
from  the  commission  of  their  last  crimes.  To  Mr. 
Story  the  crude  period  of  pioneer  life — the  log 
cabin  on  the  open  plain  exposed  to  the  sudden 
descent  of  painted  savages,  laborious  days  in  the 
gulches  and  the  want  of  proper  food  or  medical 
attendance — are  all  familiar  episodes  in  his  career. 
In  later  years  he  witnessed  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  that  merged  the  scenes  of  early  western 
life  into  the  refinements  of  cultivated  society,  the 
steady  habits  of  the  solid  banker  keeping  meas- 
ured step  with  his  commercial  compatriot  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  farther  east.  Through  all  these 
changes  of  a  strangely  varied  and  romantic  life, 
from  the  beardless  boy  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  mature  and  experienced  business  man  of 
sixty  years,  his  name  stands  for  high  character, 
sound  judgment,  an  unquestioned  fidelity  to  busi- 
ness and  a  conscientious  devotion  to  whatever  his 
hands  should  find  to  do.  He  is  now  in  the  ma- 
turity of  a  life  rich  with  experience  and  rewarded 
with  success.  In  his  domestic  life  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  desired.  His  wife,  formerly  Ellen  Trent, 
the  choice  of  his  early  manhood,  who  bravely 
shared  his  perils  and  adversities  and,  when  the 
clouds  hung  heaviest,  by  cheering  words  and  an 
undaunted  spirit  would  almost  see  the  silver  lining 
beyond,  still  lives  to  rejoice  with  him  in  the  pros- 
perity which  crowned  his  efforts.  To  them  have 
been  born  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. Those  living  are:  Rose,  who  is  married 
and  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter ; 
Nelson,   Jr.,   married,   with  one   son,   Nelson   III, 


and  one  daughter;  Thomas  B.,  married,  with  one 
son  and  one  daughter,  and  Walter  P.,  single,  now 
in  Shattuck  College,  Faribault,  Minn.  All  of  the 
children  are  finely  educated.  Two  palatial  resi- 
dences are  the  homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story ;  one 
in  Bozeman,  the  other  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  In 
■  style,  finish  and  appointments  the  Bozeman  home 
is  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 
When  first  built  it  was  the  most  elaborate  resi- 
dence on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
between  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  a 
grand  and  imposing  structure.  The  one  at  Los 
Angeles  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  elegant  ap- 
pointments. The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Story  is  well 
known,  and  among  his  generous  gifts  are  the 
grounds  and  several  thousand  dollars  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  Bozeman.  He  has  con- 
tributed many  thousands  of  dollars  to  churches, 
schools  and  public  and  private  enterprises ;  has 
erected  many  business  blocks,  and  has  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  three  elaborate  and  up-to-date 
blocks  on  the  principal  street  of  Bozeman,  being 
the  owner  of  numerous  houses,  lots,  ranches,  busi- 
ness blocks  and  dividend-paying  properties.  The 
first  home  of  this  man  of  affairs  and' action,  this 
enterprising  millionaire,  was  a  log  cabin  with  a 
dirt  roof,  in  size  about  14x16  feet.  And  yet  we 
have  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  here  many 
happy  days  were  passed  as  well  as  numerous  hard- 
ships incident  to  pioneer  life  in  the  new  territory. 

Among  his  many  friends,  with  whom  he  has 
dwelt  and  mingled  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Story  is  highly  esteemed.  All  classes, 
from  the  humble  laborer,  the  hard-working  ser- 
vant girl,  the  aristocratic  capitalist,  the  trained 
and  scholastic  professional  man,  the  wily  politician, 
all  turn  to  him  as  their  friend  and  counselor.  He 
meets  each  with  the  same  cordiality,  warm-hearted- 
ness and  open  generosity.  Since  1885  Mr.  Story 
has  rebuilt  his  fine,  large  mill.  In  1892  he  sold 
13,000  head  of  cattle,  and  was  given  three  years 
in  which  to  deliver  them ;  one  of  the  largest  trans- 
actions in  live  stock  recorded  in  the  history  of 
northwest  ranching.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  Mr.  Story  retired  from  the  active  details  of  his 
business,  although  still  enterprising  and  energetic. 

Politically  Mr.  Story  has  been  a  life-long  Re- 
publican, and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Bozeman.  His  family  attend  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  his  sons  are  leading  members  of 
society.  Fraternally  they  are  prominent  in  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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TAMES  E.  STEVENS.— Prominently  identified 
J  with  the  newspaper  press  in  Montana,  known 
as  a  thorough  and  capable  newspaper  man,  not 
"journalist,"  the  bete  noir  of  the  practical  man, 
Mr.  Stevens  has  wielded  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence in  public  affairs  in  Montana,  and  has  been 
a  distinctive  factor  in  politics.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Montana  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  merits  consideration  as  one  of  her  rep- 
resentative citizens,  being  now  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ravalli  Republican,  at  Hamilton, 
Ravalli  county,  where  he  located  in  1898,  and  also 
postmaster  at  Hamilton,  having  been  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  entire  county  committee  and  the  leading 
business  men.  Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in  Belle- 
ville, province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  September 
16,  1849,  one  of  the  five  children  of  Dr.  Francis  A. 
and  Isabel  (Stobie)  Stevens,  the  former  a  native 
of  England  and  the  latter  of  Scotland,  her  father, 
a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  being  in  command 
at  Dover  for  many  years.  James  E.  Stevens,  the 
fourth  of  the  five  children  and  one  of  the  four  yet 
living,  received  his  early  education  in  the  pubHc 
schools  of  Ontario,  continuing  his  studies  there 
until  he  was  thirteen,  when  he  became  initiated 
into  the  "art  preservative  of  all  arts,"  an  asso- 
ciation which  of  itself  implies  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, becoming  an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  the 
Intelligencer,  published  at  Belleville,  Canada,  and 
here  gained  his  first  experience  in  newspaper 
work  under  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  now  ex-premier 
of  Canada,  and  where  he  remained  until  1867, 
when  he  entered  the  Kingston  military  school, 
practically  completing  the  course  and  passing  the 
examinations  the  same  year.  He  was  next  em- 
ployed in  Chicago  as  a  job  printer  in  the  offices  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  and  the  well  known  firm  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  until  1874,  when  he  de- 
termined to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana. 

Mr.  Stevens  made  the  trip  by  rail  to  Corinne, 
Utah,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Helena,  then  work- 
ing at  placer  mining  in  the  summer  seasons  and 
in  the  winter  of  1874  he  had  charge  of  the  Boze- 
man  Times,  published  by  Bogart  &  Black,  while 
the  next  three  winters  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
job  rooms  of  the  Helena  Herald.  In  the  spring 
of  1877  Mr.  Stevens  went  to  Diamond  City  and 
had  charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Husbandman 
until  he  resumed  his  position  with  the.  Helena 
Herald  in  1878,  he  retaining  this  incumbency  un- 
til the  spring  of  1880,  when  he  went  to  Fort  Ben- 


ton as  foreman  of  the  Benton  Record.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  became  associated  with  Thomas 
Wright  and  one  Williams  in  inaugurating  the 
River  Press  at  Fort  Benton.  Mr.  Williams  was 
soon  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  Jerry  Collins,  and  in 
1882  Collins  and  Stevens  formed  a  stock  com- 
pany, with  Mr.  Stevens  president  and  Mr.  Collins 
treasurer  and  manager,  and  the  Press  was  changed 
from  a  weekly  to  a  daily  edition,  and  its  political 
policy  changed  from  independence  to  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  In  October, 
1883,  Mr.  Stevens  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Har- 
ber,  the  present  editor  and  manager.  Mr.  Stevens 
then  went  to  Townsend  and  established  the 
Trenchant,  publishing  it  until  1886,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  it  and  edited  the  Missoula  Times,  while 
its  publisher  was  in  the  legislature  of  1887.  He 
afterwards  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Missoula 
Item,  became  sole  proprietor  in  1889,  and  soon 
sold  to  the  Missoula  Daily  Gazette,  and  was  there- 
after the  city  editor  of  the  Gazette  until  1891, 
when  the  Repubhcan  state  central  committee  sent 
him  to  Stevensville  to  manage  the  Western  News 
during  the  campaign.  When  the  Ravalli  Repub- 
lican was  founded  at  Stevensville  Mr.  Stevens  be- 
came editor  and  manager,  and  gradually  bought 
the  other  interests,  becoming  sole  proprietor  in 
November,  1896,  thereafter  continuing  publica- 
tion at  Stevensville  until  December,  1898,  when 
he  removed  to  Hamilton,  where  he  purchased  the 
Bitter  Root  Times,  consolidating  the  papers  and 
continuing  as  editor  and  publisher.  He  has  a 
well  equipped  plant  and  an  excellent  supporting 
patronage.  The  paper  is  an  able  exponent  of  the 
Republican  cause  and  wields  unmistakable  influ- 
ence, Mr.  Stevens  being  one  of  Montana's  veteran 
newspaper  men,  a  vigorous  and  logical  writer  and 
thoroughly  familiar  witli  local  conditions  and 
needs,  and  it  is  a  natural  sequel  that  his  publica- 
tion should  stand  in  high  favor  as  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  ever  been  a  stalwart  Republi- 
can, and  in  1882  he  was  made  temporary,  and 
finally  permanent,  secretary  of  the  territorial  con- 
vention of  the  party,  at  Butte.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  the  party  cause.  In  1884  he  was 
nominated  for  member  of  the  territorial  legislature 
from  Meagher  county,  but  met  with  defeat  through 
normal  political  conditions.  Fraternally  Mr.  Stev- 
ens is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  having  been  chancellor  commander 
of    Crescent    Lodge    at    Fort    Benton    as    early    as 
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1882,  representing  the  same  at  the  institution  of 
the  grand  lodge  at  Butte  in  1885.  He  was  the 
first  chancellor  commander  of  Crescent  Lodge 
No.  37,  of  Stevensville.  On  February  4,  1886,  at 
Townsend,  Mont.,  Mr.  Stevens  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Ida  May  Carpenter,  daughter  of 
Daniel  D.  Carpenter,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
state,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  George  F.  Cowan,  of 
Boulder.  She  died  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  and  on  February  26,  1897,  Mr.  Stevens  con- 
summated a  second  marriage,  being  then  united 
to  Miss  Margaret  F.  Powers,  of  Missoula,  a  well 
known  newspaper  woman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens 
have  two  children,  Donald,  born  on  January  3, 
1899,  and  Marjorie,  born  on  April  17,  1901. 


WS.  STOCKING.— Just  about  the  time  when 
Washington's  second  term  as  president  closed, 
and  that  great  man  was  about  to  retire  to  the  peace- 
ful shades  of  private  life  on  the  banks  of  the  noble 
river  which  he  loved  so  well  and  has  made  famous 
throughout  the  world,  there  was  born  in  a  little 
Dutch  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  a  sturdy  infant 
named  Jared  Stocking.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  his 
native  county,  learned  the  cabinetmaker's  trade, 
worked  at  it  faithfully  for  nearly  a  half  century  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Mich., 
where  he  made  his  home  in  early  manhood  and  where 
he  had  large  factories,  and  then,  at  the  opening  of 
Civil  war,  closed  his  record  at  Chicago  and  was  laid 
to  rest.  He  had  long  before  married  Lucy  Bigelow, 
a  native  of  New  York  state,  near  Niagara  Falls,  who 
survived  him  thirty-three  years  and  then  also  died 
in  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children,  one  of  whom,  W.  S. 
Stocking,  is  the  subject  of  this  narrative.  He  was 
born  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  15,  1837;  at- 
tended the  schools  of  his  native  county  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  and  then,  beginning  the  bat- 
tle of  life  for  himself,  went  to  Grand  Traverse  and 
gave  diligent  attention  to  the  lumber  and  sawmill 
business  until  i860,  when  he  went  to  California  and 
for  three  years  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Yolo,  Trinity  and  Humboldt  counties.  In  1862  he 
joined  the  stampede  to  the  Salmon  river  mines,  Ore- 
gon, but  stopped  at  the  John  Day  river,  where  his 
party  discovered  the  John  Day  mines.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  remained  in 
that  vicinity  about  a  year ;  then,  in  1866,  he  re- 
moved to  Fort  Benton  and  opened  a  meat  market 


and  was  proprietor  of  the  Benton  hotel  for  five 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he  located  his  pres- 
ent ranch  on  Teton  river,  five  miles  from  Fort  Ben- 
ton, which  embraces  640  acres  with  an  abundance 
of  free  range  adjoining.  Since  locating  there  he 
has  been  engaged  in  general  farming  and  raising 
horses  and  cattle.  During  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  his  residence  there  the  country  was  still 
full  of  buffaloes  and  Indians,  and  both  gave  the 
struggling  settlers  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  Be- 
sides this  ranch  Mr.  Stocking  owns  valuable  prop- 
erty in  Fort  Benton,  where  he  makes  his  home.  He 
has  a  valuable  and  interesting  relic  in  the  form  of 
a  stove  made  at  a  blacksmith  shop  in  the  old  fort 
in  1847,  which  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stocking  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican except  that  he  has  differed  with  his  party 
in  recent  years  on  the  silver  question.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  county  commissioners  of  Choteau 
county,  being  appointed  by  Gov.  Morrow  in  1867; 
and  also  a  member  of  the  first  grand  jury  at  Fort 
Benton,  in  the  early  'seventies.  He  joined  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  at  Fort  Benton  in  1884,  and  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  it  ever  since.  He  was 
married  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  in  January,  1864,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Henry,  a  native  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  still  abides  with  him  at  their  pleasant  home. 
Theirs  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  old  fron- 
tier town.  They  have  two  children :  John  and 
Lulu,  both  living  at  home  and  helping  to  dispense 
the  generous  and  graceful  hospitality  for  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stocking  are  noted.  They  are  grow- 
ing old  gracefully,  and  the  foot  of  time  falls  lightly 
upon  them  because  of  their  sunny  and  obliging  dis- 
positions, and  the  goodness  of  heart  towards  all 
mankind,  which  is  one  of  their  striking  characteris- 
tics and  has  won  for  them  the  affectionate  regard 
of  all  who  know  them. 


HIRAM  HAYWARD  STONE,  who  passed  away 
April  4,  1899,  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  high 
in  the  regard  of  his  fellowmen,  wandered  widely 
from  the  home  and  the  pursuits  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  born  at  Bridport,  Vt.,  on  December  8, 
1819,  the  son  of  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Hayward) 
Stone,  natives  of  Vermont,  and  representatives  of 
well  known  families  prominent  from  early  Colonial 
days.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  owned  several 
sailing  vessels  on  Lake  Champlain.  Mr.  Stone  was 
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educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  finishing 
his  academic  course  at  the  high  school  of  Middle- 
bury.  In  1844  h^  removed  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  the  warehouse  and  grain  business  until  1849, 
■when  he  joined  the  stampede  to  California  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  and  two  others.  They  made 
the  trip  across  the  plains  without  incident  worthy  of 
note,  leaving  Chicago  April  i.  1849,  and  arriving  in 
California  early  in  September.  They  immediately 
engaged  in  placer  mining,  but  in  a  short  time  Mr. 
Stone  received  a  sunstroke  which  resulted  in  serious 
illness,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  returned  east 
and  passed  a  portion  of  the  year  1850  in  New  York 
and  the  New  England  states.  In  September  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  March, 
1 85 1,  when  he  removed  to  Plainfield,  111.,  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business.  He  was  again 
obliged  to  quit  on  account  of  his  health,  and  selling 
out  his  business  he  removed  to  Onarga,  111.,  where 
he  was  employed  as  land  examiner  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  until  1862,  when  he  and  his  brother 
came  to  Montana,  and  after  a  short  stay  went  on  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  but  returned  to  Montana  the  next 
year,  and  engaged  in  mining  at  Alder  gulch.  In 
the  autumn  they  removed  to  Gallatin  county  and 
passed  the  summer  of  1868  in  farming.  That  fall 
they  went  east  and  brought  their  families  to  Mon- 
tana. After  passing  three  years  in  charge  of  a 
boarding  house  at  Unionville  Mr.  Stone  removed  to 
Bozeman  in  1871,  where  he  died  February  4,  1899. 
In  1872  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  and  their  two  sons 
visited  what  is  now  the  Yellowstone  Park.  They 
were  among  the  first  who  went  there  shortly  after 
its  discovery  and  Mrs.  Stone  was  the  first  white 
v.'oman  to  make  the  trip  to  the  geysers.  There  were 
no  roads  and  the  trip  was  made  on  horseback  over 
fallen  timber,  through  the  beds  of  creeks  and  up 
one  canyon  with  no  trail  of  any  kind  to  serve  as  a 
guide  until  nearly  reaching  the  iDwer  geyser,  where 
they  came  into  Hayden's  trail,  coming  from  another 
party  which,  a  day  or  two  before,  had  camped  in 
the  basin.  In  1877  J^'^i"-  and  Mrs.  Stone  went  to  the 
Crow  agency,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  carpen- 
ter and  she  as  a  matron.  In  August  he  took  up  a 
ranch  on  the  Yellowstone,  near  Rouse's  Point,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  crossed 
the  river,  near  their  home,  when  being  pursut-il  by 
Gen.  Howard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  were  despoiled 
of  everything  they  had  by  the  redskins.  Two  men 
working  about  two  miles  below  were  killed,  al- 
though Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Rouse  had  tried  to  reach 


them  and  give  warning,  but  had  to  take  to  the 
bushes  for  self-protection.  The  stage  having  just 
arrived  the  passengers  were  also  in  danger,  but  the 
entire  party  walked  all  night  to  reach  a  logging 
camp,  and  it  was  several  days  before  they  arrived 
at  Bozeman. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  never  sought 
public  office.  He  was  married  in  1846  to  Miss  Em- 
ma J.  Baker,  a  native  of  Vermont,  where  she  was 
born  in  1824,  the  daughter  of  Elijah  Baker,  born  in 
that  state  in  1792,  one  of  its  representative  farmers, 
a  zealous  Democrat,  an  ardent  Freemason  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen.  His  wife,  Mary  (Torrey) 
Baker,  was  also  a  native  of  A'ermont.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stone  were  the  parents  of  three  children :  Mary, 
now  Mrs.  W.  L.  Perkins,  of  Bozeman ;  Howard, 
who  is  in  business  as  a  coal  merchant  in  Butte: 
and  Chilon  Ward,  living  in  Judith  Basin,  near  Cot- 
tonwood. 


STOW  BROTHERS.— The  senior  member  of 
this  prominent  firm  of  sheepraisers  resides  up- 
on an  extensive  ranch  twenty-three  miles  north  of 
Wolf  creek,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  the  post- 
office  address  being  Stearns.  The  partners  have, 
by  judicious  management  and  careful  attention  to 
details,  built  up  a  most  profitable  business  in  this 
line  of  industry.  Francis  M.  Stow,  the  elder  brother, 
is  a  native  of  Hunt  county,  Tex.,  born  January  19. 
1862,  the  son  of  James  and  Winnie  L.  Stow.  The 
father  was  a  Missourian  by  birth  and  his  wife  a 
native  of  Georgia.  In  Missouri  he  was  recognized 
as  a  successful  farmer.  Both  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.  Fraternally  the  father 
was  a  master  Mason.  The  wife  and  mother  died 
December  29,  1882,  and  was  followed  by  her  hus- 
band September  10,  1889. 

The  somewhat  limited  education  of  Francis  was 
received  at  the  public  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
birthplace,  which  he  attended  during  the  winter 
months.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  school  days 
terminated,  but  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  par- 
ents until  he  was  twenty,  when  he  assumed  charge 
of  his  grandmother's  (Elizabeth  Stow)  farm,  and 
continued  thereon  for  five  years.  In  1886  he  came 
direct  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  secured  employ- 
ment at  the  poor  farm,  receiving  a  monthly  wage  of 
$40.  The  succeeding  year  he  followed  the  business 
of  hauling  wood,  and  later  secured  a  contract  to 
build  fences  for  W.  C.  Gillett.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  profitable  employment  in  this  line  Mr.   Stow 
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associated  himself  in  partnership  with  C.  D.  JJeii- 
nett,  and  the  two  leased  2,000  sheep  from  W.  C 
Gillett,  which  enterprise  was  profitably  conducted 
for  four  years.  At  the  termination  of  that  period 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  our  subject  dis- 
post  of  his  sheep  interest  to  Mr.  Gillett,  and  leased 
a  band  of  2,400  from  the  same  party.  The  ven- 
ture was  fairly  successful,  and  he  then,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  George  M.  Stow,  leased  another 
flock,  1,500  in  all,  which  they  finally  purchased,  to- 
gether with  5,280  acres  of  land.  This  property  is 
located  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Wolf  creek, 
and  the  brothers  have  added  territory  to  the  same 
sufficient  to  run  it  up  to  5,920  acres,  about 
100  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  They  now  have 
a  band  of  7,000  head  of  sheep,  and  are  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity. 

Air.  Stow  was  united  in  marriage  December  11, 
1900,  to  Miss  Mary  Ostle,  a  native  of  Illinois  and 
a  daughter  of  Harry  and  Elizabeth  Ostle,  natives 
of  England.  They  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  Mary  Ostle  was  born,  and  where  the  father 
followed  the  business  of  a  coal  miner  until  he  came 
to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1893.  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  business.  Politically  he  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  His  son-in-law, 
Francis  M.  Stow,  is  a  Republican. 

George  M.  Stow,  the  brother  and  business  part- 
ner, was  born  in  Macon  county.  Mo.,  November 
5,  1 87 1.  In  early  years  he  worked  on  neighboring 
farms,  and  for  a  period  of  seven  years  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Sheep  and  Land  Compau)'. 
On  November  5,  1895,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Jeanette  Watrous,  of  Bates  county.  Mo., 
daughter  of  Ellie  and  Mary  Watrous.  Her  father 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  her  mother  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  religious  conviction  they  were  Latter  Day 
Saints.  In  1877  the  father  died.  On  September  29, 
1897,  Mrs.  Watrous  was  severely  injured  in  a  run- 
away accident  from  the  effects  of  which  she  died. 
To  George  M.  Stow  and  his  wife  have  been  born 
one  child,  Mary  L.  Stow.  While  quite  liberal  in 
local  politics  Mr.  Stow  votes  the  national  Republi- 
can ticket. 


4,  1856,  the  son  of  David  and  "Margaret  (McMillan) 
Stewart,  natives  of  Scotland,  the  former  born  there 
in  1823,  and  accompanied  his  parents  to  Canada 
when  a  child;  and  the  latter  was  born  in  1828,  and 
died  in  1895.  The  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  died  at  Bowmanville  in  1896. 

Our  subject  was  educated  at  Bowmanville,  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  as  he  had  opportunity.  After 
leaving  school  he  remained  on  the  homestead  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  In  1881 
he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Newlon,  Dawson 
county,  and  was  engaged  in  farming  and  raising 
stock  for  thirteen  years.  In  1894  he  sold  out  and 
bought  640  acres  of  railroad  land  on  Stewart  creek, 
twenty  miles  from  Glendive,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  farming  and  raising  and  dealing  in 
cattle  and  horses.  His  ranch  is  well  located  and 
improved  with  good  buildings  and  other  necessary 
appliances,  and  what  is  under  cultivation  is  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility,  showing  the  effects  of  intelligent 
farming  and  skillful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  zealous  and  influen- 
tial Republican,  taking  an  active  part  in  local  po- 
litical affairs  and  aiding  always  in  keeping  up  the 
spirit  and  organization  of  the  party.  And  although 
he  has  not  been  a  seeker  of  its  honors  or  emolu- 
ments, his  voice  has  been  heeded  in  its  councils  and 
his  influence  has  been  felt  in  its  contests.  He  was 
married  at  Bowmanville,  his  native  town,  in  1886, 
to  Miss  Arietta  Gardiner,  a  native  of  Ontario,  where 
she  was  born  in  i860,  and  where  she  died  in  1894. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children,  namely : 
Roy  N.,  aged  fourteen,  Gertie,  aged  thirteen,  and 
\'lola,  aged  eleven. 

In  his  btisiness  relations,  in  public  affairs,  in  so- 
cial matters  and  in  commercial  enterprises  in  his 
neighborhood  Mr.  Stewart  is  always  to  the  front, 
and  has  the  good  will  and  cordial  regard  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 


NEIL  STEWART.— A  Canadian  by  birth  and 
training,  but  none  the  less  a  loyal  and  patri- 
otic citizen  of  his  adopted  country,  interested  in 
her  welfare  and  active  in  the  support  of  every  good 
measure  for  her  advancement,  Mr.  Stewart  was 
born   at   Leskard,   province   of   ( )ntario,    September 


pHARLES  F.  STRAW.^Born  near  Winfield, 
V-  Iowa,  July  24,  1861,  and  reared  and  educated 
in  that  state,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  Charles  F. 
Straw,  of  Rosebud  county.  Mont.,  is  distinctively 
a  product  of  the  west.  When  he  was  seven  years 
I  lid  his  parents,  O.  H.  and  Sarah  (Laukens)  Straw, 
natives  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively, 
who  had  settled  in  Iowa  in  their  early  life,  removed 
to  Sullivan  county.  Mo.,  where  they  were  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1874.  In  that  year  they 
moved  to  Kansas  and  later  came  to  Alontana.  set- 
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tling  in  the  Rosebud  valley  in  1882.  The  father  be- 
gan operations  in  the  stock  business,  which  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1898.  His  widow  is 
still  living  on  the  Pleasant  Hill  home,  the  only 
one  they  ever  occupied  in  the  state. 

Charles  Straw  attended  the  district  schools  in 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  when  he  began  life  for  himself  as  a  farm 
laborer  near  his  home.  In  1882  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Montana,  and  shortly  afterward  lo- 
cated a  ranch  in  the  Rosebud  valley,  ten  miles  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  To  his  original 
homestead  of  160  acres,  filed  on  in  1883,  he  has 
added  800  acres.  He  now  has  a  very  desirable 
ranch  comprising  320  acres  on  the  river  bottom 
and  640  on  adjoining  hills  and  prairies,  all  of  which 
is  devoted  to  raising  cattle  and  hay.  His  average 
herd  of  cattle  numbers  about  100.  In  addition  to 
his  ranch  and  stock  business,  he  employs  his  teams 
in  the  summer  in  profitable  freighting,  in  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  an  active  partisan. 
He  was  married  at  Minden,  Neb.,  in  1886,  to  Miss 
Mabel  Konkrigh,  a  native  of  Sigourney,  Iowa. 
They  have  four  children :  Norvin,  aged  fourteen  : 
George,  eleven;  Ada,  eight:  and  Hertha,  two  years 
of  age. 


V\J  ILLIAM  O.  STRAW  is  recognized  as  one 
VV  of  the  representative  ranchers  of  Fergus 
county,  having  an  extensive  and  valuable  estate. 
He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  efforts,  which 
have  been  directed  with  marked  judgment  and 
ability.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine,  born  in  Piscat- 
aquis county,  on  the  loth  of  July,  1841,  the  son 
of  David  R.  and  Caroline  C.  Straw,  both  of  whom 
were  likewise  born  in  Maine,  and  representatives 
of  old  families  of  New  England.  David  R.  Straw 
was  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  marked  intellectual  ability 
and  an  influential  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Both  himself  and  wife  were  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The 
father  passed  away  in  1875,  his  widow  surviving 
him  many  years,  her  demise  occurring  in  1900. 
Of  their  twelve  children  six  have  passed  away, 
Martha,  Frederick,  Nahum,  Daniel  and  two  who 
died  in  infancy.  The  survivors  are:  William  O., 
Agnes  M.,  David  R.,  Gideon,  Caroline  and  Henry. 
William  O.  Straw,  after  educational  discipline  'n 
the  public  schools,  completed  a  course  of  study 
in  the  high  school.  Upon  attaining  his  legal  ma- 
jority  he   engaged    in    farming   and    stockgrowing 


in  Maine,  where  he  continued  operations  for  eleven' 
years.  In  1885  Mr.  Straw  came  to  Montana  and 
located  on  his  present  ranch,  so  that  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  Fergus  county  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  His  finely  improved  place  is  located 
nine  miles  north  of  Ubet.  Upon  coming  here  he 
iiled  claims  under  each  of  the  allowed  forms  of 
entry,  and  has  since  added  1,000  acres  to  his 
holdings,  so  that  the  area  of  his  estate  now  reaches 
4,000  acres.  The  greater  portion  of  this  great 
ranch  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  hay,  of  which 
enormous  yields  are  secured,  while  various  lines  of 
grain  are  also  raised.  Mr.  Straw  also  raises  cat- 
tle and  horses  upon  quite  an  extensive  scale,  and 
this  branch  of  his  ranching  enterprise  has  been 
attended  with  gratifying  success.  Prior  to  1898  he 
had  given  much  attention  to  the  growing  of  sheep. 
In  politics  Mr.  Straw  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  cause.  His  appreciation  of  the 
noble  teachings  of  the  great  fraternity  of  Free- 
masons led  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  order, 
and  he  has  passed  the  ancient-craft  degrees,  and 
is  now  a  valued  master  Mason. 

On  November  17,  1862,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Straw  to  Miss  Agnes  Hastings,  who 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Maine,  as  were  also  her 
parents,  John  and  Abigail  Hastings.  Both  of 
these  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  while 
Mr.  Hastings  is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  Of  their 
eight  children  three  have  died,  the  surviving  ones 
being  Gideon,  John  D.,  Moses  M.,  Agnes  and 
Daniel  S. 


pHARLES  G.  STUBBS,  who  is  recognized  as 
v>  one  of  the  progressive  and  successful  business 
men  of  Helena,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  grocery 
trade,  is  a  native  of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having 
been  born  at  Stryker,  Williams  county,  Ohio,  on 
July  8,  i860.  His  father,  Chauncey  C.  Stubbs,  was 
born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whence  he  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1840,  engaged  in  teaching  school  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  in  the  summers  was  em- 
ployed as  a  civil  engineer.  He  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  the  pioneer  days,  making  the  long  over- 
land trip  in  1865.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Ohio 
for  his  family.  He  located  at  the  mouth  of  Trout 
creek,  which  debouches  into  the  Missouri  river, 
and  there  established  what  was  known  as  the 
Trout  creek  ferry.  In  1871  he  began  the  operation 
of  Stubbs'  ferry,  constructing  a  road  to  the  river 
at  the  point  where  the  ferry  was  operated.     The 
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mother  of  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Starke  county,  Ohio,  her  maiden  name 
being  Lavina  Grant.  She  secured  her  education  in 
the  pubhc  schools.  Her  father  was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  success- 
ful school  teacher.  Charles  G.  Stubbs  was  a  mere 
child  at  the  time  of  his  parents'  removal  to  Alon- 
tana,  and  his  early  education  was  secured  in  the 
district  school  of  Prickly  Pear  valley,  his  mother 
being  his  teacher  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time.  Later  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
public  schools  of  Helena,  after  which  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  becoming 
associated  with  the  mercantile  trade.  In  1887  he 
entered  the  grocery  establishment  of  R.  C.  W^al- 
lace.  Two  years  later  he  began  an  individual  enter- 
prise, opening  a  drug  store  in  the  inimediate 
vicinity  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  station 
in  Helena,  which  he  operated  successfully  about 
five  years.  He  then  added  a  general  merchandise 
stock.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  at  353-55  North  Main  street. 

Politically  Mr.  Stubbs  gives  his  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Helena,  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Populist  party,  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity for  two  years  and  proving  a  valuable  member 
of  the  municipal  body.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  city  parks  and  cemeteries  and  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  printing.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Stubbs  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, having  passed  the  various  official  chairs  in 
the  two  first  mentioned.  On  April  27,  1886,  Mr. 
Stubbs  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  R. 
Gremm,  a  native  of  Illinois,  their  marriage  being 
solemnized  in  Helena.  Mrs.  Stubbs'  father,  who 
came  to  Montana  in  1883,  was  a  civil  engineer 
hy  profession  but  became  a  farmer  in  ?\Iontana. 
To  our  subject  and  wife  three  children  have  been 
"born:  Senora,  who  was  born  in  1887;  Linton  C., 
born  in  1894,  and  Helen,  born  in  1896.  The  chil- 
<lren  are  attending  the  public  schools  of  Helena. 


JAMES  SULGROVE.— Among  the  able  and  suc- 
cessful representatives  of  the  bar  of  Montana 
is  Mr.  Sulgrove,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  of- 
fice of  county  attorney  of  Teton  county,  and  well 
-established  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 


attractive  village  of  Choteau.  Mr.  Sulgrove  traces 
his  lineage  to  stanch  old  English  and  Scotch  origin, 
but  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful  capital  city  of  Indi- 
ana, having  been  born  in  IndianapoHs  on  March 
31,  1861.  The  family  had  long  been  established 
there,  for  Berry  R.  Sulgrove,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Indianapolis  on  March  16, 
1827,  being  the  son  of  James  Sulgrove,  a  whole- 
sale merchant,  who  was  born  in  Germantown, 
Ohio,  in  1805,  the  original  American  ancestors 
having  come  hither  from  England  during  the  Col- 
onial epoch.  Berry  R.  Sulgrove  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  journal- 
ists of  Indiana,  being  upon  the  stafif  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Journal  from  1854  until  1869,  and  there- 
after with  the  Indianapolis  News  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  February  20,  1890.  In  early  life  he  prac- 
ticed law  for  a  time,  but  his  prestige  was  gained  in 
the  province  of  editorial  work,  in  which  he  held  a 
high  reputation  as  a  forceful  writer  and  as  a  man  of 
fine  intellectuality.  In  1853,  at  Indianapolis,  was 
solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Jameson, 
who  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  on  April 
29,  1829,  her  ancestors  having  come  from  Scot- 
land to  America  as  early  as  1700.  "She  is  now 
making  her  home  with  her  son,  the  subject  of 
this  review. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  .Sulgrove  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  graduat- 
ing in  the  Indianapolis  high  school  as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1880,  after  which  he  began  the 
technical  work  of  preparing  himself  for  that  pro- 
fession to  which  he  has  since  devoted  his  atten- 
tion. He  entered  the  law  office  of  Coburn  & 
Wishard,  Indianapolis,  and  under  their  preceptor- 
ship  began  reading  law,  later  continuing  the  work 
with  the  firm  of  Florea  &  Wishard,  and  attending 
the  Central  Law  School  of  Indianapolis,  making 
such  progress  as  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  state  in  1882.  He  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Indianapolis  until  the  fall 
of  1 89 1,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  he  entered  upon  his 
profession  in  Choteau  on  the  i8th  of  April.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Montana  March  9,  1892,  on  motion  of  Judge 
Cornelius  Hedges,  of  Helena.  Mr.  Sulgrove  soon 
secured  a  representative  clientage,  and  on  the 
creation  of  Teton  county,  March  i,  1893,  he  was 
appointed  county  attorney  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  at  the  first  regular  election  held  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  following  year,  as  the  candidate  on  the 
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Republican  ticket,  having  no  opposition.  He  was 
re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1900,  and  is  now  serving 
with  marked  ability,  ever  aiming  to  conserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  county  and  state. 

Mr.  Sulgrove  has  ever  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  political  affairs,  both  in  Indiana  and  Mon- 
tana, and  during  the  past  four  years  has  served  as 
chairman  or  secretary  of  tne  Republican  county 
central  committee  of  Teton  county,  doing  much 
to  forward  the  cause  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Columbia  Lodge 
No.  47,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  of  Choteau.  Mr.  Sulgrove 
has  shown  himself  an  able  advocate  before  judge 
or  jury.  He  has  been  a  close  student  of  his  pro- 
fession and  is  thoroughly  informed  in  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  and  is  a  safe  and  conservative 
counselor.  Through  young  men  of  such  caliber 
and  talent  Montana  is  destined  to  maintain  the 
high  prestige  of  her  bench  and  bar. 


TAMES  S.  THOMPSON,  one  of  the  distinctly 
J  representative  men  of  Livingston,  traces  his 
ancestry  through  a  long  line  of  American  progeni- 
tors, while  the  lineage  has  stood  for  strong  manhood 
and  noble  womanhood  from  the  early  colonial 
epoch  to  the  present.  Mr.  Thompson  was  born  at 
Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  on  August 
6,  1856,  the  son  of  Ellis  C.  and  Elzama  (Kelsey) 
Thompson,  both  natives  of  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 
The  former,  born  July  14,  1824,  was  the  son  of 
James  S.  and  Amanda  (Colburn)  Thompson,  and 
James  S.,  born  October  13,  1801,  was  the  second 
of  the  twelve  children  of  William  and  Betsey 
(Pope)  Thompson,  the  former  of  whom,  born  in 
1777  and  died  June  7.  1850,  was  the  fifth  of  the 
eight  cliildren  of  Elihu  and  Desire  ( Palmer ) 
Thompson.  Elihu  Thompson  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1741,  and  his  marriage  to  Desire  Palmer, 
born  August  19,  1753,  was  solemnized  on  January 
14,  1767.  Elihu  was  the  youngest  of  the  nine  chil- 
dren of  William  and  Katherine  (Richardson) 
Thompson,  the  former  having  been  born  on  Juh- 
23,  1695,  his  marriage  occurring  on  April  25,  1721. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  William 
Thompson,  who  married  Bridget  Chesebrough,  of 
.Stonington,  Conn.,  on  December  7,  1692.  Desire 
Palmer  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Priscilla 
(Chesebrough)  Palmer,  the  latter  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Priscilla  (Alden)  Chesebrough, 
while  Priscilla  Alden   was  the  daughter  of  David 


Alden,  son  of  John  Alden,  who  came  to  America  on 
the  Mayflower  in  1620,  and  whose  name  is  familiar 
in  history  and  romance.  Through  the  Palmers  Mr. 
Thompson  can  claim  connection  with  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  who  descended  on  his  maternal  side  from 
Walter  Palmer,  the  founder  of  the  Stonington, 
Conn.,  family,  while  William  Chesebrough,  the  head 
of  the  Stonington  family,  was  the  first  white  man 
to  settle  in  that  ancient  town,  locating  there  in  1649. 

James  S.  Thompson  passed  his  youth  in  his  native 
county,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  public 
schools  and  West  Winfield  Academy  and  later 
matriculated  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School, 
where  he  remained  until  June,  1879,  when  he  taught 
one  term  in  a  high  school  in  his  native  country,  when 
the  gold  excitement  concerning  the  Black  Hills, 
Dakota,  led  him  to  resign  his  position  and  remove 
thither.  He  arrived  in  Dakota  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  and  accepted  a  position  in  a  general  mer- 
chandise business,  continuing  with  the  firm  about 
fourteen  months,  when  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  the  Lead  City  public 
schools,  thus  becoming  the  pioneer  teacher  in  that 
locality,  and  he  had  to  organize  and  superintend 
the  entire  school  system  in  that  place,  and  effected 
the  work  with  ability,  affording  a  satisfactory  edu- 
cational organization.  He  held  this  position  one 
year,  and  then  went  to  j\tontana,  where  he  arrived 
in  March,  1882,  locating  at  Coulson,  where  he 
conducted  merchandising  for  a  few  months,  after 
which  he  located  in  Livingston,  where  he  has  since 
been  a  merchant.  After  one  year  he  was  joined  b}- 
his  brother,  William  E.,  in  a  partnership  with  the 
firm  title  of  Thompson  Brothers.  In  1886  their 
brother,  Floyd  A.,  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and 
not  long  thereafter  the  great  increase  in  the  business 
of  the  firm  demanded  more  commodious  quarters, 
and  they  erected  their  present  building,  a  substantial 
and  commodious  brick  structure,  two  stories  in 
height  and  most  eligibly  located  on  Main  street. 
The  business  was  continued  by  the  three  brothers 
until  1900,  when  William  E.  sold  his  interest  to  hi> 
brotliers,  who  have  continued  the  enterprise  under 
the  original  title.  They  are  progressive  business 
men.  and  have  gained  the  confidence  and  support- 
ing patronage  of  all  classes,  enjoying  both  personal 
and  business  popularity. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thompson  gives  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  has  been  influential  in  its 
cause.  He  served  on  the  board  of  aldennen  of 
Livingston,  while  in  1889  the  citizens  of  the  county 
gave  evidence  of  tlieir  confidence  and  esteem  and 
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appreciation  of  liis  eligibility,  by  electing  Mr. 
Thompson  to  the  First  state  senate,  in  which  he 
served  with  credit,  being  one  of  the  working  mem- 
bers of  the  judicial  body  of  the  legislature.  On 
August  6,  1884,  Mr.  Thompson  wedded  Miss  Clara 
L.  Parkhurst,  born  in  New  York,  the  daughter  of 
Gould  Parkhurst,  distant  relative  of  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
vhe  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son was  called  from  earth  on  April  13,  1887,  leav- 
ing one  son,  Ellis  Howard,  now  attending  school 
in  Livingston.  In  November,  1889,  Mr.  Thompson 
consummated  a  second  marriage,  he  being  then 
united  with  Miss  Martha  Draper,  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  daughter  of  William  H.  and 
Sarah  Ellen  (Perry)  Draper,  both  springing  from 
old  Massachusetts  stock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son are  parents  of  four  children:  Milo  Draper, 
Helen  Ramona,  Marjorie  Elzama  and  James  S.,  Jr. 


pHRISTIAN  SWANZ.— Utica's  well  known 
v^  blacksmith.  Christian  Swanz,  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  citizens  of  his  locality.  He  was 
born  at  Nassau,  Germany,  April  17,  1863,  the 
son  of  Christian  and  Mary  Swanz,  also  natives  of 
the  Fatherland,  where  the  father  still  lives,  en- 
gaged in  farming.  The  mother  died  April  2T, 
1863,  leaving  one  child,  Christian,  as  her  survivor. 
She  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  died  in  its  full  communion.  Her  husband  is 
also  a  zealous  Catholic.  Mr.  Swanz,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  entered  a  blacksmith  shop  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  worked  at  the  trade  in  Germany  until 
1885,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  locating  at 
Helena,  Mont.  In  that  city  he  secured  work  in 
the  employ  of  Cohen,  Baker  &  Co.,  at  a  com- 
pensation of  $5.00  per  day.  After  a  year  and 
a  half,  he  was  employed  for  a  year  in  the  same 
line  by  Whitmore  Brothers,  and  for  the  next  six 
months  by  Weisenhorn.  He  then  became  man- 
ager for  Charles  Lehman  &  Co.,  at  Cottonwood. 
In  1891  he  removed  to  Utica  and  opened  a  shop  of 
his  own,  which  he  has  since  conducted  with  stead- 
ily increasing  business  and  profit.  He  is  also  a 
successful  ranchman,  possessed  of  480  acres  of  land. 
of  which  about  one-fourth  is  under  cultivation, 
and  generously  supporting  numbers  of  fine  cattle. 
In  all  of  his  ventures  since  he  came  to  Montana 
Mr.  Swanz  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  has 
deserved  his  prosperity.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent    Order    of    Foresters.     In    politics    he 


is  independent,  acting  on  his  convictions  without 
dictation  from  any  party  management  or  political 
leaders  and  for  the  right  as  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  Swanz  was  united  in  marriage  June  17,  1885, 
to  Miss  Katie  Blank,  a  native  of  Germany,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Mary  Blank,  whose  respective 
families  have  lived  in  Germany  for  many  genera- 
tions. Her  parents  were  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  followed  tilling  the  soil.  Mr.  Swanz 
was  the  second  of  their  eight  children.  Her  own 
marriage  has  been  blessed  with  four  children — John, 
Christian,  Jr.,  Mary  and  Edward.  She  and  her 
husband  are  devoted  members  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  useful  residents  of  their  communitv. 


pORNELIUS  SWEENEY,  a  successful  ranch- 
yy  man  of  Broadwater  county,  came  to  the  terri- 
tory when  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  were  killing  what 
settlers  they  could  and  trying  to  drive  out  the  others. 
He  was  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  185 1,  the  .son  of  Patrick  and  Ellen 
(Gallagher)  Sweeney,  both  born  in  County  Done- 
gal. Previous  to  his  marriage  and  before  the  Civil 
war  Patrick  Sweeney,  the  father  of  nine  sons  and 
three  daughters,  came  from  Ireland  to  Philadelphia, 
and  for  a  time  engaged  in  business.  Returning  ro 
his  native  country  he  purchased  a  stock  of  Irish 
woolens,  which  he  brought  to  this  country  and  sold 
at  a  good  profit  in  Philadelphia  and  the  south  and 
then  returned  to  Ireland.  Cornelius  Sweeney  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  County 
Donegal  and  on  April  10,  1871.  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, he  left  Ireland  and  after  a  short  voyage  he  landed 
in  New  York.  He  soon  went  into  western  Canada, 
where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company 
for  a  few  months.  Going  to  Pcshtigo,  Wis.,  he  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  until  the  next  spring,  and  for 
twelve  months  thereafter  he  conducted  a  stone 
quarry  at  De  Pere,  Wis.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Escanaba,  Mich.,  and  after  six  months  going  back 
to   De   Pere,   there   remaining   until   the   spring   of 

1873. 

Mr.  Sweeney  then  removed  to  St.  Paul,  and  for 
six  months  engaged  in  railroading.  It  was  a  far 
cry  to  Texas,  but  down  there  he  went,  and  until 
the  spring  of  1874  he  was  a  conductor  on  the  Texas 
Central.  He  then  came  back  to  St.  Paul  for  an- 
other year,  employed  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
Railway.  In  August,  1875,  he  removed  to  Brain- 
erd,   Minn.,   for  the   Northern    Pacific,  but   in   Oc- 
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tober  he  returned  to  St.  Paul,  and  was  employed  on 
a  road  running  between  that  city  and  Hudson,  Wis. 
The  following  summer  he  was  again  with  the  St. 
Paul  &  Duluth  Company,  but  in  the  winter  he  made 
another  trip  to  Texas,  thence  to  Sedalia,  i\Io.,  where 
he  was  employed  in  running  railway  trains  until  the 
spring  of  1877.  Having  returned  to  St.  Paul,  he 
came  west,  stopping  first  at  Bismarck,  but  ended 
his  journey  at  Bozeman,  IMont.  On  his  way  up  the 
Yellowstone  the  boat  was  fast  thirty  days  on  a 
sand  bar.  The  party  camped  at  the  old  stockade 
on  the  present  site  of  Fort  Keogh  for  two  weeks, 
and  then  traveled  to  Bozeman  on  horseback.  On  the 
second  day  out  Mr.  Sweeney  and  his  partner  were 
joined  by  three  other  men  and  the  next  evening 
they  ran  into  a  Sioux  camp.  The  horses  of  the  In- 
dians were  grazing  and,  as  ^Ir.  Sweeney's  party 
were  all  well  mounted,  they  had  a  fair  start  of  the 
savages  who,  however,  pursued  them  and  several 
shots  were  exchanged.  The  chase  continued  for  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  before  it  was  abandoned.  The 
following  day  they  met  Lieut.  Doan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Crow  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Horn  river.  They  were  on  the  war  path  after 
the  Sioux  Indians.  The  Crows,  said  to  number 
T  2,000,  had  all  their  outfits,  squaws,  pappooses 
and  24,000  horses  with  them.  Mr.  Sweeney  in- 
formed the  lieutenant  of  the  Sioux  they  had  so 
recently  encountered,  and  he  said  he  would  go  after 
them,  taking  one  of  Mr.  Sweeney's  party  as  a  scout. 
The  night  before  Mr.  Sweeney  left  Fort  Keogh 
Gen.  Miles  had  an  engagement  with  the  Sioux 
across  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  party  distinctly 
heard  the  firing. 

Arriving  in  Bozeman  in  July,  1877,  they  passed 
a  few  days  and  came  to  Beaver  creek.  Here  Mr. 
Sweeney  engaged  in  diversified  industries,  farming, 
mining,  carpentry,  etc.  In  the  fall  of  1880  he  lo- 
cated on  his  present  valuable  and  finely  situated 
ranch  in  Broadwater  county  (then  Jefferson  coun- 
ty), where  he  has  since  resided,  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  of  home.  He  has  several  times  en- 
gaged in  railroading  in  Montana,  and  he  contracted 
for  and  did  considerable  work  on  the  Montana  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  He  also  passed  one  year  in  Helena, 
riigaL;ed  in  quarrying  stone  and  contriictirg  with 
his  brother.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  alnicst  his 
entire  time  to  cattle  and  stockraising  with  gratify- 
ing results.  In  October,  i88.:|,  Mr.  Sweeney  was 
married  at  Helena,  to  i\Iiss  Alice  Quinn,  a  daughter 
of  James  Quinn,  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland.  She 
had  come  to  the  Ignited  States  with  a  brother  and 


made  her  home  in  Helena.  Their  four  children  are 
Agnes,  now  attending  the  Helena  high  school,  Cor- 
nelius, Annie  and  Alice.  Fraternally  Air.  Sweeney 
is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Politically 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  is 
an  influential  worker  during  the  campaigns.  For 
a  number  of  terms  he  has  served  as  school  trustee. 
He  now  resides  near  Winston.  Broadwater  county, 
and  is  universally  esteemed. 


n  FORGE  W.  TALBOT  is  numbered  among  the 
vJ  progressive  and  successful  stockgrowers  of 
Cascade  county,  and  as  a  conservative  and  dis- 
criminating business  man  has  done  much  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  this  branch  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  the  state.  He  was  born  on  the  paternal 
homestead  in  Montgomery  county.  Mo.,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1858,  the  son  of  Isaac  H.  and  Anna  \'. 
(Wright)  Talbot,  both  representatives  of  pioneer 
Missouri  families.  The  father  was  bom  of  English 
ancestry  in  Montgomery  count}-,  on  August  10, 
1832,  his  ancestors  coming  thither  from  Kentucky, 
in  1810,  being  numbered  among  the  earliest  settlers. 
The  mother  was  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  origin,  and 
was  likewise  born  in  the  same  county  in  December, 
1839.  There  their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  1856, 
and  there  they  now  reside. 

George  W.  Talbot,  after  attending  the  public 
schools,  supplemented  their  instruction  in  ?\Iound 
College,  at  ]\Iound  City,  and  Central  College,  at 
Fayette,  in  Howard  county,  both  in  Alissouri.  He 
closed  his  school  education  when  he  was  nineteen, 
and  later  engaged  in  the  transfer  business  at  Her- 
mann, Gasconade  county,  Mo.,  on  the  Alissouri 
river,  operating  three  boats  in  connection  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  lieing  thus  engaged 
for  two  3-ears.  He  then  located  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Montgomery  county,  where  he  bought  and  sold 
live  stock  for  an  ecjual  length  of  time.  In  March. 
1889,  Mr.  Talbot  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and 
in  the  fall,  with  Sanford  .\llen,  purchased  two  bands 
of  sheep,  there  being  2,500  head  in  each.  The  stock 
was  placed  on  a  ranch  located  five  miles  from  Belt, 
on  Little  Belt  creek. 

In  1890  Mr.  Talbot  purchased  his  partner's  inter- 
ests and  continued  alone  in  the  business  until  1900, 
when  he  sold  his  sheep  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  in  which  he  is  now  successfully 
engaged,  having  an  excellent  grade  and  employing 
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marked  discrimination  in  the  enterprise.  He  has 
a  ranch  of  2,000  acres  on  Little  Belt  creek,  the  entire 
tract  being  under  fence  and  well  improved,  while  a 
considerable  portion  is  under  effective  cultivation. 
In  politics  Mr.  Talbot  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  in 
1 901  he  rendered  efificient  service  on  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers of  Cascade  county.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  Daggett  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Mo.,  and  of  Willow  Lodge,  A.  O. 
y.  W.,  of  the  same  place,  while  he  is  also  identified 
with  the  Woodmen  of  the  ^^'orld  and  the  Modern 
^^'()odmen  of  America. 


TOB  THOMPSON,  Sr.— Among  the  sterling 
J  pioneers  of  Montana  is  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of 
the  prosperous  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Broad- 
water county.  He  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  born  on  March  10.  1834,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Arran  )  Thompson, 
both  natives  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  old  English  lin- 
eage. Joseph  Thompson  emigrated  to  America  in 
1844,  accompanied  by  his  family  of  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  wife's  brother  had  located  near 
lielleville.  111.,  in  1830,  and  Mr.  Thompson  also  set- 
tled there,  engaging  in  farming  for  about  eighteen 
months,  his  wife  dying  there  in  the  fail  of  1844. 
In  April,  1845.  h*^'  removed  to  Lafayette  county, 
Wis.,  and  followed  farming  there  until  his  death 
in  1852. 

On  May  2,  1862,  Job  Thompson  went  to  Colo- 
rado, where  he  located  in  Central  City  and  mined 
until  February  17,  1863,  when  he  left  Denver  for 
Bannack  City,  the  only  mining  camp  then  existing 
in  Montana.  In  the  party  there  were  five  teams  and 
later  Dr.  Steele  and  others  at  Fort  Bridger  joined 
them.  Mr.  Thompson  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Steele  in  Colorado.  At  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyo.,  the  party  encountered  Gen.  Connor,  who  had 
just  had  a  fight  with  the  Snake  Indians  in  Cache 
valley,  and  considered  it  unsafe  for  the  company  to 
proceed  farther  until  its  number  was  largely  aug- 
mented. They  accordingly  remained  at  the  fort 
ten  days,  when  the  party  had  increased  to  about 
170  individuals.  The  company  was  organized  in 
military  form  by  Capt.  Hugh  O'Neil,  well  known  to 
old-timers,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
and  arrived  in  Bannack  City  on  April  7,  1863,  with- 
out unusual  experiences.  Here  Mr.  Thompson  and 
three  others  purchased  mining  claims  which  they 
worked  with  fair  success.  On  November  5,  1863. 
!\Ir.  Thompson  started  to  go  to  ^^'■isc(>nsill  to  briivj^ 


his  family  to  Montana.  He  drove  his  ox  team  and 
had  one  companion  who  made  the  original  trip  with 
him  from  Denver.  Provisions  were  very  scarce  at 
Bannack,  and  at  the  time  of  starting  they  had  very 
little  food,  their  expectation  being  to  secure  supplies 
from  incoming  trains.  Train  after  train,  however, 
refused  to  sell  them  provisions,  and  at  last  tliey 
found  themselves  without  food,  and  for  two  ikiys 
and  three  nights  their  only  sustenance  was  pro- 
curred  by  cutting  slrij)*  from  their  rawhide  lariats 
and  chewing  them.  They  traveled  day  and  night, 
and  one  night  they  discerned  a  light  which  they 
found  to  emanate  from  an  Indian  camp. 

So  exigent  was  their  demand  for  food  that  they 
visited  the  camp,  finding  the  Indians  friendly,  but 
unable  to  supply  them  with  any  provisions  except  a 
peck  of  potatoes,  for  which  they  paid  in  shot  and 
powder.  They  were  so  hungry  that  they  did  not 
wait  for  the  potatoes  to  boil,  and  all  of  the  party 
were  made  very  ill  for  a  time  by  the  practically  un- 
cooked food.  The  Indians  informed  them  that  af- 
ter one  more  sleep  they  would  find  white  men  who 
would  supply  them  with  food,  and  before  sundown 
they  came  to  Box  Elder  settlement  and  here  Bishop 
Lovell  entertained  them  with  the  utmost  generosity, 
providing  a  supper  that  Mr.  Thompson  declares  was 
better  than  any  other  he  has  eaten  in  his  life.  The 
party  again  paid  the  penalty  for  over-indulgence 
in  another  temporary  illness,  but  then  completed 
the  journey  without  further  difficulty.  They  sold 
their  outfit  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  took  Ben  Holli- 
day's  stage  to  Denver,  the  fare  for  the  trip  being 
$110  each,  and  they  worked  their  passage.  This 
was  the  holiday  season  and  while  en  route  the 
drivers  would  unharness  the  teams  and  start  of?  for 
a  dance  in  some  primitive  settlement,  leaving  the 
passengers  in  the  stage  to  endure  the  intense  cold 
as  best  they  might. 

y\r.  Thompson  finall}'  arrived  at  his  destination 
and  made  ready  for  returning  in  the  spring.  In 
1861,  before  starting  for  Colorado.  Mr.  Thompson 
had  gone  to  Shellsburg,  Wis.,  to  enlist  for  service 
in  the  Civil  war.  but  as  the  Wisconsin  contingent 
for  the  first  call  for  volunteers  had  been  filled,  he 
found  no  opening,  and  therefore  went  west.  On  his 
return  Mr.  Thompson  came  by  the  Bridger  route, 
and  settled  in  Virginia  City,  where  he  en2:aged  in 
mining  during  1864.  and  in  June,  1865.  removed  to 
Blackfoot  City,  in  Ophir  gulch,  where  he  continued 
mining  with  varying  success.  On  October  23.  1865. 
he  removed  to  the  Missouri  valley,  being  the  first 
to  take  up  a  homestead  there,  and  this  place  is  still 
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in  his  possession.  He  has  liere  devoted  his  attention 
to  very  successful  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  his 
ranch  being  well  improved  and  one  of  the  best  in 
this  section.  The  home  ranch  is  located  within  one 
and  one-half  miles  of  Townsend,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress, and  he  has  another  ranch  in  Dry  Creek  ba- 
sin, also  in  Broadwater  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  Mr.  Thompson  was  cor- 
ralled by  eighteen  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  shot  a 
number  of  arrows  about  him,  hoping  to  cause  him  to 
abandon  his  horse,  but  he  refused  to  take  this  re- 
course, and  they  finally  designated  him  as  a  brave 
white  man,  and  rode  away  without  molesting  him 
further.  The  Indians  manifested  no  little  hostility 
during  the  j-ears  from  1865  to  1870,  and  alarms 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  they  did  little  dam- 
age in  their  marauding  trips  except  to  steal  horses 
and  cattle.  Large  bands  of  Nez  Perces,  Flatheads 
and  Pend  d'Oreilles  used  to  pass  through  in  large 
numbers  each  fall  to  the  Musselshell  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers,  in  search  of  buffalo,  and  they  would 
return  in  the  spring  laden  with  jerked  meats,  hides, 
furs,  etc.  They  gave  little  trouble,  but  occasionally 
they  would  secure  "fire-water"  in  Helena,  and  they 
would  then  become  turbulent,  and  steal  whatever 
articles  they  could  carry  off.  While  Broadwater 
county  was  yet  a  part  of  Meagher,  Air.  Thompson 
served  for  some  time  as  county  commissioner,  be- 
ing chainnan  of  the  board  for  one  or  more  terms. 
He  has  been  a  Republican  since  1856,  and  frater- 
nally holds  membership  in  the  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  Broad- 
water county  no  citizen  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  this  honored  pioneer.  On  May  18,  1858,  .it 
New  Diggings,  Lafayette  county.  Wis.,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  Calvert, 
born  in  County  Durham.  England,  whence  she  had 
accompanied  her  parents  to  Wisconsin.  Of  their 
children  we  enter  brief  record :  William  T.,  whose 
marriage  to  Isabella  Andrews  was  solemnized  in 
1888,  has  five  children  and  resides  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  parental  homestead ;  Isabella  died  in  in- 
fancy; Joseph  is  at  Dillon,  Mont.;  Job,  Jr.,  Henry 
who  died  in  1868;  Charles  C,  F.  LesHe,  Lizzie  O., 
who  is  the  wife  of  Fletcher  Sparling,  of  Red  Lodge, 
Carbon  county,  and  Benjamn  F. 


RUFUS  THOMPSON.— One  of  the  honored 
pioneers  of  the  state  who  has  attained  success 
as  a  farmer  in  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley,  Mr. 
Thompson  well  merits  representation  in  this  vol- 


ume, though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  stands 
as  a  type  of  the  farmer  so  quaintly  portrayed  by  his 
own  cousin,  the  eminent  comedian,  Denman 
Thompson,  the  creator  of  the  title  role  in  the 
well  known  drama,  "Josh  Whitcomb."  Our  sub- 
ject, though  advanced  in  years,  is  a  man  of  strong 
intellectual  force  and  progressive  methods.  He  is 
a  native  of  Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  where  he  was 
born  on  January  16,  1829,  the  son  of  Otis  and 
Polly  (Hunt)  Thompson,  the  former  born  in  Con- 
necticut, whence  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania  and 
later  to  Green  county,  \Vis..  where  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1900  at  the  patriarchial  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  He  devoted  his  active  life  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  Wis.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  born  in  Vermont,  and  died  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  1891,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  Otis  and 
Polly  Thompson  became  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  are  now  living.  The  paternal 
grandparents  of  Mr.  Thompson  were  Timothy  and 
Polly  (Aldrich)  Thompson,  who  were  born  in  New 
England,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
and  thence,  in  1845,  to  Wisconsin,  becoming  pion- 
eers of  that  state  and  there  passing  the  residue  of 
their  days.  His  son,  Otis,  father  of  our  subject, 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  state  in  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

Rufus  Thompson  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  successive  removals  to  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin.  He  devoted  his  attention  *^o 
farming  pursuits  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood, 
and  thus  became  familiar  with  life  on  the  frontier. 
He  was  with  Col.  Donovan  when  that  officer 
crossed  the  plains  to  do  service  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
Kit  Carson  brought  them  the  information  of  the 
close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Thompson  then  accom- 
panied Carson  on  the  return  trip  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  remained  for  a  time,  going  to  the  parental 
home  in  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1848.  He 
was  thereafter  in  that  state,  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
at  different  intervals  up  to  1859,  when  the  gold 
excitement  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  drew  him  to 
that  section,  which  he  had  visited  twelve  years 
previously,  and  where  he  recalled  many  places 
on  his  second  visit,  especially  points  where  sol- 
diers had  been  buried.  Mr.  Thompson  remained 
in  Colorado  until  April,  1863,  when  he  started  for 
Montana,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  great  gold 
deposits   discovered   in   Alder   gulch,   the  present 
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site  of  Virginia  City,  arriving  on  the  22d  of  July, 
and  engaged  in  placer  mining.  In  1865  he  joined 
the  stampede  of  miners  to  Grizzly  gulch,  near 
the  present  city  of  Helena ;  two  years  later,  in 
1867,  he  took  up  his  abode  on  a  ranch  in  Gal- 
latin valley,  having  entered  claim  to  the  same  in 
1863,  while  on  a  prospecting  tour.  His  first  house, 
built  of  logs,  was  18x24  feet  in  dimensions  and 
had  only  a  dirt  floor.  He  had  been  married  but 
a  few  weeks  when  he  brought  his  wife  to  this 
primitive  home.  Here  they  lived  four  years,  when 
a  frame  house  was  erected,  and  later  a  more 
pretentious  residence  replaced  the  second  one.  He 
still  retains  the  old  homestead,  and  in  1891  pur- 
chased adjoining  land,  so  that  his  estate  now  com- 
prises 840  acres,  all  improved  and  under  eflfective 
cultivation.  The  ranch  is  located  four  miles  north 
of  Belgrade,  his  postoffice  address. 

In  matters  political  Mr.  Thompson  maintains 
an  independent  attitude.  His  first  presidential 
vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  his  first 
term,  and  he  voted  for  Harrison  at  the  first  presi- 
dential election  held  (1892)  after  the  admission 
of  Montana  to  statehood.  Thus  in  national  affairs 
he  supports  the  Republican  party,  but  in  local  mat- 
ters is  independent.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  member 
of  the  state  and  county  pioneers  societies,  and  is 
honored  as  one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana. November  6,  1865,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  McDonald,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Weaver,  to  whom  reference 
is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  we  refer  the 
reader  thereto  for  the  genealogy  of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son. Our  subject  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  sixteen  children,  and  all  Hving  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  daughter,  Clara  E.,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  Barrett,  and  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years,  leaving  six  children.  Five 
of  the  children  of  our  subject  are  married,  and  he 
and  his  wife  now  have  thirty-six  grandchildren, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  names  of  the  surviving  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  are :  Benjamin  F.,  Dora  C,  wife 
of  Wm.  F.  Miller,  of  Gallatin  county ;  John  Edwin, 
Floy  E.,  wife  of  Reuben  Johnston,  of  Flathead 
county ;  Olive  May,  wife  of  Solomon  Murray ; 
Amos  Walter,  Warren  A.,  Rufus  B.,  Frederick 
A.,  Henry  O.,  Charles  A.,  Herman  E.,  Polly  E., 
Martha  Ida  and  Laura  A. 

The  maternal  grandparents  of  our  subject  were 
William  and  Mary  Hunt,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  New  England,  and  both  died  in  Cheshire  county, 


X.  H.,  from  the  infirmities  incidental  to  advanced 
age,  both  nearly  four  score  years  old  at  time  of 
death.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  an  active  participant  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  our  subject  still  has  the  old  flint- 
lock gun  which  he  carried  in  that  conflict.  The 
father  of  our  subject,  though  in  advanced  years  at 
the  time,  showed  his  loyalty  by  serving  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  responding  to  the  first  call 
for  volunteers,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Eighth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  his  company  being 
commanded  by  Capt.  Ellsworth.  He  served  under 
Gen.  Grant,  and  was  discharged  in  1864  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health. 


VU  D.  TALBOT,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Jeffer- 
VV  son  City,  Mont.,  postal  system,  first  came  to 
the  state  in  1887,  and  his  has  been  a  busy  and  not 
uneventful  career.  In  the  prime  of  life  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  in  a  business  and  social  way  for 
all  its  duties,  he  is  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  un- 
doubted success  that  he  has  achieved.  He  was  born 
at  Marengo,  Iowa,  January  3,  1854.  ■  His  father, 
Joseph  Talbot,  was  a  native  of  Indiana  and  became 
a  pioneer  of  Iowa  under  most  distinguished  circum- 
stances. During  the  Mexican  war  he  served  as 
color  bearer,  for  which  he  received  from  the  United 
States  government  a  grant  of  land  in  Marengo 
township,  Iowa  county,  Iowa.  The  land  he  im- 
proved and  successfully  farmed  and  was  elected 
county  treasurer,  but  he  died  before  the  time  when 
he  was  to  take  his  office.  In  1853  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Hench,  also  a  native  of  Iowa, 
and  to  them  were  born  four  daughters  and  one  son, 
W.  D.  Talbot,  who  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  close  of  his  school  days 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  dealing  in  ag- 
ricultural implements  also.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
Nebraska  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  horses.  Two  years  were  passed  in  that 
state,  and  then,  in  1887,  he  removed  to  Montana, 
coming  direct  to  Helena.  Here  he  was  employed 
by  the  Bald  Butte  and  other  mining  companies  un- 
til 1894.  Mr.  Talbot  then  went  to  Jefferson  City 
in  Jefferson  county,  and  opened  a  general  store. 
In  this  business  he  has  met  with  unqualified  suc- 
cess and  still  conducts  it,  carrying  a  large  and  well 
selected  stock.  In  1895  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmaster,  which  position  he  still  retains. 
Mr.   Talbot  is  a  man  of  superior  business  abilitv. 
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This  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  success- 
ful enterprises  which  he  has  undertaken  and  carried 
to  successful  completion.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  the  highest  probity,  so  acknowledged  by 
a  host  of  warm  personal  friends.  He  has  one  daugh- 
ter, Sarah  A.  Talbot,  at  present  attending  the  high 
school  at  Helena,  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Nettie 
Weeks,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Iowa.  Politically 
Mr.  Talbot  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party,  in 
whose  campaigns  he  manifests  a  lively  interest. 
He  belongs  also  to  the  order  of  United  Workmen. 


T  OHN  C.  TINTINGER.— One  of  the  most  attrac- 
J  tive  ranch  properties  in  Carbon  county  is  that 
owned  by  John  C.  Tintinger,  situated  five  miles 
west  of  the  village  of  Absarokee.  Mr.  Tintinger 
is  a  young  man  of  progressive  and  successful  meth- 
ods in  farming  and  stockraising,  which  have  made 
him  worthy  of  being  associated  in  a  work  devoted  to 
the  annals  of  other  builders  of  our  commonwealth. 
Mr.  Tintinger  is  of  French  lineage,  and  was  born 
in  Peoria,  111.,  on  December  17,  i860,  the  son  of 
Nicholas  and  Marie  (Ludwig)  Tintinger,  both  of 
the  province  of  Lorraine,  France.  In  1856  Nicholas 
Tintinger  removed  with  his  family  to  America,  lo- 
cating first  in  Connecticut,  and  shortly  after  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  remaining  in  Peoria  until  1862, 
after  which  he  made  several  ch'anges,  coming  finally, 
in  1885,  to  Montana  and  locating  on  Big  Timber 
creek.  Sweet  Grass  county,  where  he  has  since  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  sheep  and  in  general 
ranching,  occupying  himself  diligently. 

John  C.  Tintinger  received  a  common  school  ed- 
ucation up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  made  his 
way  to  the  northwest  territory,  remaining  about  two 
years.  He  then  located  in  Pine  county,  Minn.,  and 
was  employed  in  the  lumber  camps  of  that  district 
during  the  winters,  going  thence  to  JMinneapolis, 
his  headquarters  until  1885,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  entered  the  employ  of  Urner  Brothers, 
working  on  their  extensive  ranch  in  Sweet  Grass 
county  for  two  years.  Securing  a  band  of  sheep 
he  began  operations  on  his  own  responsibility,  de- 
voting two  years  to  the  enterprise,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  interests,  the  venture  having  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  in  Big 
Timber,  under  the  firm  title  of  Tintinger  Brothers. 
He  closed  out  this  business  in  one  year  and  passed 
the  ensuing  summer  as   clerk   in   the   Big  Timber 


hotel.  He  then,  in  partnership  with  W.  E.  Ander- 
son, engaged  in  the  sheep  business,  locating  on  Still- 
water creek,  where  the  business  was  conducted  until 
1898,  the  partnership  being  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  Mr.  Tintinger  continuing  the  business  on 
his  own  account.  Mr.  Tintinger  has  a  valuable 
ranch  property,  well  improved  and  supplied  with 
efi^ective  irrigation.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  up- 
right and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  raising  chiefly  the  Merino 
type  of  sheep,  and  securing  large  annual  yields  of 
hay  from  his  ranch,  whose  area  is  160  acres,  from 
which,  in  1900,  he  raised  eight  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the 
acre.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Freemason  and  a  member 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  His  course 
has  been  such  that  he  commands  uniform  confidence 
and  esteem  in  the  community,  and  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  this  section. 

On  February  2y,  1901,  ]\Ir.  Tintinger  was  married 
to  Miss  Sidney  F.  Hinton,  of  Kossuth  county,  Iowa, 
the  daughter  of  R.  A.  Hinton,'  of  that  state.  Their 
married  life  was  brief,  as  Mrs.  Tintinger  died  on 
October  8,  1901,  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
who  had  been  won  by  her  gentle,  womanly  character. 


JD.  THOMPSON.— Born  at  Wilmington,  111., 
May  9,  1858,  and  coming  to  Montana  in  1884, 
Mr.  Thompson  has  given  nearly  all  of  his  mature 
life  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  his 
adopted  state.  His  father,  David  C.  Thompson, 
was  a  native  of  Wigdonshire,  Scotland,  who  came 
to  America  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and 
from  1851  to  his  death  in  1894  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing  carriages  and  wagons  in  New  York 
and  Illinois.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  narrative,  was  Helen  M.  Resley,  a  native 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  died  at  Lockprot,  in  Ill- 
inois, February  9,  1895.  Mr.  Thompson  attended 
school  at  Wilmington,  111.,  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  then  worked  with  his  father 
eight  years  in  the  carriage  and  wagon  manufactory. 
In  1884  he  removed  to  Sun  River,  Mont.,  where 
he  worked  two  years  on  a  ranch  near  Augusta. 
In  1886  he  and  his  brother,  F.  W.  Thompson, 
went  to  Washington  territory  and  bought  a  flock 
of  sheep,  which  they  brought  to  Sun  river.  Tliey 
were  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  for  six  years 
on  Symme's  creek,  and  then  sold  their  ranch  and 
divided  the  sheep,  J.  D.  locating  on  his  present 
ranch,    seven    miles    from    Havre    on    Bull   Hook 
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creek.  There  he  has  800  acres  extending  for  a 
distance  of  five  miles  along  the  creek,  his  ranch 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. His  average  flock  of  sheep  numbers  from 
10,000  to  12,000,  and  the  breeds  and  quality  are 
of  the  best.  He  has  a  handsome  residence  in 
Havre,  where  he  Hves  with  his  sister. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  an  active  Republican  in  polit- 
ical faith,  and  neglects  no  opportunity  to  advance, 
as  far  as  he  can,  the  welfare  of  the  party.  He 
is  recognized,  as  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
common  sense,  and  has  great  influence  in  party 
counsels.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner  of  Choteau  county  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  county. 
In  fraternal  relations  he  owes  allegiance  to  three 
_  orders — Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of 

Pythias.  In  the  first  he  belongs  to  Havre  Lodge 
No.  55,  having  been  transferred  to  it  from  Chinook 
No.  50;  in  the  second  he  is  a  member  of  Assin- 
niboine  Lodge  No.  56,  and  in  the  third,  Allen- 
dale Lodge  No.  35.  He  is  an  active  and  useful 
member  in  all,  and  in  other  relations  is  well  es- 
teemed. 


T  ACOB  TITMAN,  of  Toston,  Broadwater  county, 
J  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  ?\Iontana  who 
fought  their  way  across  the  plains  in  1866,  sleeping 
in  rifle  pits  at  night  and  engaging  in  occasional  skir- 
mishes with  Indians  by  day.  He  is  now  a  prosper- 
ous ranchman,  with  the  evidences  of  financial  suc- 
cess and  solidity  all  round  him.  He  was  born  in 
December,  1837,  at  Hope,  N.  J.,  where  his  father, 
Barclay  Titman,  was  also  born,  and  where  he  mar- 
ried, in  1833,  Aliss  Ellen  Hagerty,  a  native  of  Sus- 
sex county.  Shortly  before  his  marriage  Barclay  Tit- 
man  purchased  150  acres  of  land,  three  miles  from 
the  Titman  homestead,  and  here  engaged  in  agri- 
culture until  his  death.  He  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Tit- 
man, born  in  Warren  county,  N.  J-,  who  was  a  son 
of  George  Titman,  also  a  native  of  Warren  county. 
The  father  of  George  Titman  came  to  America  in 
1737  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  with  his  father, 
Loadwick  Titman,  a  native  of  Saxony,  Germany,who 
purchased  480  acres  of  land  in  New  Jersey  where  he 
located  and  developed  a  fine  estate,  which  remained 
in  the  Titman  family  107  years  and  was  sold  in  1844. 
In  177s  Jacob  Titman,  grandfather  of  the  exem- 
plary Toston  resident,  purchased  300  acres  of  land 
in  New  Jersey  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 


his  descendants.  A  quiet  family  of  industrious  and 
peaceful  tendencies,  it  is  probable  it  took  no  active 
part  in  the  Revolution,  but  one  of  its  members  was 
a  valiant  soldier  in  the  war  with  England  in  1812. 

Jacob  Titman,  of  Toston,  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  subscription  schools,  public  schools  not 
having  been  established,  and  he  continued  his  studies 
at  the  famous  academy  at  Blairstown.  Following 
his  graduation  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where 
he  taught  school  two  years.  He  then  went  to  the 
Penns)'lvania  oil  fields,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  summer  of  1865.-  In  1866  he  started 
from  Iowa  for  Montana  with  ox  teams.  In  the 
party  were  144  men  and  a  few  women  and  children. 
In  the  Yellowstone  country  they  had  a  number  of 
brushes  with  the  Indians,  but  excepting  the  loss  of 
seven  horses  they  did  not  suffer.  As  soon  as  the  day's 
"trekking"  was  over  and  the  wagons  and  teams 
"outspanned,"  as  they  say  in  the  South  African 
veldt,  rifle  pits  were  dug,  and  each  man  took  his 
turn  on  guard  as  the  train  was  never  left  without 
protection.  Mr.  Titman  accounts  for  the  slight 
trouble  they  had  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
then  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  Ignited  States 
government,  and  the  most  of  them  were  at  the  gov- 
ernment posts  and  away  from  the  overland  trad. 
On  August  5,  1866,  the  party  arrived  at  Bozeman. 
From  here  Mr.  Titman  went  to  Helena,  where  in 
summer  months  he  engaged  in  mining,  while  in  the 
winter  he  taught  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  he  removed  to  Townsend, 
purchased  160  acres  of  land,  which  he  cultivated  one 
year  and  sold,  then  rented  the  160  acres  where  lie 
now  resides.  This  property  he  subsequently  bought 
and  has  increased  in  acreage  from  time  to  time  until 
he  now  has  980  acres  and,  while  engaged  in  gener:il 
farming,  he  usually  winters  100  head  of  stock.  On 
June  22,  1881,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mr.  Titman  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  Scott,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Franklin  Scott,  a  prosperous  fanner.  .A. 
strong  Republican,  in  1886  ]\Ir.  Titman  was  elected 
to  the  ^lontana  legislature,  serving  one  term.  In 
1898  he  was  a  candidate  for  county  commissioner 
of  Broadwater  county,  and  received  a  large  compli- 
mentary vote.  In  1900  he  was  a  candidate  for 
county  treasurer  and  led  his  party  ticket  by  fifty 
votes.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  Air.  Titman  is  a  gentleman  of  upright 
character  and  highly  respected.  There  were  only 
three  children  in  his  father's  family,  one  sister  is 
deceased,  while  the  other  lives  in  New  Jersey,  three 
miles  from  the  Titman  homestead. 
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HAROLD  TILLISON.— Mr.  Tillison  was  born 
in  Norway,  December  3,  1855,  the  son  of  Ga- 
briel and  Caroline  (Peterson)  Tillison,  of  the  same 
nativity,  both  born  in  1814.  The  former  was  a  fore- 
man on  farms  and  in  iron  foundries  in  his  native 
country,  and  died  there  in  1895.  His  wife  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  other  world  one  year,  having  died 
in  1894.  Mr.  Tillison  was  educated  at  the  town  of 
Beerum,  Norway,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  locating  first  at 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of 
a  blacksmith  for  five  years.  In  1880  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  that  part  of  Custer  county 
which  is  now  Rosebud,  where  in  1881  he  took  up  a 
homestead  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Rosebud,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraisino-  for  seven 
years,  and  still  owns  the  ranch.  In  the  meantime, 
in  1884,  he  built  the  second  house  put  up  in  Rose- 
bud, which  was  a  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shop, 
in  which  he  carried  on  a  profitable  business  from 
1884  to  1889.  In  the  spring  of  1889  he  went  to 
Alaska  and  engaged  in  mining  on  Forty-mile  creek, 
Stewart  river  and  Six-mile  creek  until  1891.  Re- 
turning to  Rosebud,  he  continued  blacksmithing  for 
two  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1893  removed  to  the 
Tongue  river  agency,  Cheyenne  reservation,  where 
he  has  since  been  government  blacksmith. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Tillison  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  takes  an  active  part  in  the  local  campaigns. 
He  was  married  at  Fort  Custer,  1897,  to  Miss  Em- 
ma Harris,  a  native  of  Trabing,  Wyo.,  and  they 
have  two  young  children,  Harold  and  Carl. 


I  OHN  F.  TEBAY  is  numbered  among  the  rep- 
J  resentative  men  and  stockgrowers  of  Jefferson 
county,  where  he  has  an  excellent  ranch,  equipped 
with  the  best  of  improvements,  and  he  is  known  and 
honored  as  one  of  the  worthy  pioneers  of  Montana, 
where  he  has  attained  marked  success.  Mr.  Tebay 
came  of  stanch  old  English  lineage,  being  himself 
a  native  of  Oswego,  111.,  born  on  October  9,  1840, 
the  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Furthergole)  Tebay, 
both  of  them  natives  of  England,  whence  they  came 
to  America,  their  marriage  being  solemnized  in 
Bristol,  Kendall  county.  111.  Their  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  are  all  livingr  The  father  located 
in  Kendall  county,  111.,  where  he  owned  and 
operated  a  farm.  He  was  also  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  Chicago  at  an  early  day,  having  a 


store  on  Dearborn  street  just  across  the  river  on 
the  north  side.  He  died  in  1849  in  Chicago,  and 
was  buried  in  what  is  now  Lincoln  park.  His  wife 
died  in  1884  in  Montgomery,  111.  They  were  folk 
of  sterling  character  and  held  in  high  esteem. 

John  F.  Tebay  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Oswego  and  assisted  his  father  in 
his  business  enterprises  until  April  10,  1864,  when 
he  started  for  Montana,  making  the  overland  trip 
with  a  horse  team.  Upon  reaching  Fort  Kearney, 
Neb.,  he  had  to  wait  about  a  fortnight,  until  enough 
teams  arrived  to  make  a  train,  and  insuring  protec- 
tion from  the  Indians.  When  seventy-five  wagons 
arrived,  the  train  was  formed  and  started  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  it  arrived  without  any  trouble, 
though  trains  ahead  and  behind  were  attacked  by 
Indians.  From  the  Mormon  city  they  came  to 
Montana.  Mr.  Tebay  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on 
September  10,  1864,  and  soon  removed  to  Jeffer- 
son island,  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  took  up 
pre-emption  and  homestead  claims,  now  a  part  of 
his  present  ranch  property,  which  now  comprises 
1,600  acres.  Mr.  Tebay  had  made  a  trip  to  Pike's 
Peak,  Colo.,  in  1859,  remaining  there  about  three 
months  in  unsuccessful  operations,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Illinois.  When  he  started  his  ranch  on 
Jefferson  island  Mr.  Tebay  devoted  attention  to 
dairying,  receiving  $3.00  a  pound  for  his  butter 
during  the  first  winter,  the  price  then  dropped 
to  $1.50,  where  it  remained  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  then  it  dropped  to  $1.00  and  he  abandoned 
dairying  and  engaged  extensively  in  cattle  raising. 
From  1875  until  1880  he  pastured  a  large  band  of 
cattle  on  the  Musselshell  river,  when  he  had  1,400 
head,  and  sold  all  of  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  Mr.  Tebay  made  a  trip  to  the 
east,  going  by  steamboat  on  the  Missouri  from  Fort 
Benton,  and  returning  in  the  spring  with  sixteen 
horses  and  a  load  of  freight.  He  has  since  con- 
tinued extensively  in  stockgrowing,  usually  winter- 
ing from  500  to  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  from  300 
to  500  horses.  His  ranch  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county,  and  the  homestead  is  a  fine  brick  residence 
of  two  stories,  while  the  other  buildings  on  the 
place  indicate  the  progressive  methods  of  the 
owner.  He  also  owns  a  ranch  of  320  acres  near 
Whitehall,  in  which  village  he  has  valuable  real 
estate,  including  two  large  brick  business  buildings 
and  a  number  of  dwellings.  He  is  also  the  owner  of 
valuable  farm  property  in  Franklin  county,  Iowa, 
while  his  realty  holdings  still  further  include  prop- 
erty  in   the   city   of   Helena   and   in   the   town   of 
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Montgomery,  111.  On  August  5,  1880,  Mr.  Tebay 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  Hager,  born  in 
Kendall  county,  111.,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Joseph  and  Lucina  (Young)  Hager,  both  natives 
of  New  York.  They  have  three  children :  James 
Bovd,   Kate  and  Clare. 


T  OHN  N.  TOLMz\N,  of  Carbon  county,  Mont., 
J  is  a  fine  representative  of  the  prominent  stock- 
growers  of  this  section  of  the  state,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  his  efforts  is  but  addi- 
tional evidence  of  what  is  possible  to  those  who 
systematically  follow  some  chosen  line  of  indus- 
try. Mr.  Tolman  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
probably  the  only  representative  of  that  distant 
clime  in  Montana.  He  was  born  in  the  district 
of  Assam,  February  5,  1861,  the  son  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
and  Mary  (Bronson)  Tolman,  the  former  a  native 
of  New  York  and  the  latter  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  A. 
Judson  Tolman,  also  born  in  New  York,  of  which 
state  the  ancestors  figured  as  pioneers,  the  original 
representatives  having  located  in  America  in  the 
Colonial  epoch,  emigrating  from  England,  being 
direct  descendants  from  the  Tudors.  The  father  of 
our  subject  is  a  venerated  clergyman  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  divine  Master  and  in  the  uplifting 
of  humanity.  He  passed  a  number  of  years  as 
a  missionary  in  the  East  Indies  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
and  his  labors  were  zealous  and  fruitful.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1864,  and 
for  a  short  interval  was  located  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  whence  he  removed  to  Chicago,  continu- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  society.  With  his  de- 
voted and  cherished  wife  he  still  retains  his  home 
in  the  western  metropolis,  having  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Of  their  six 
children  our  subject  was  the  second  in  order  of 
birth. 

John  N.  Tolman  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion under  the  immediate  supervision  of  his  parents 
while  in  India,  and  afterward  entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  round- 
ing out  his  education  by  a  course  in  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College,  of  Chicago.  In 
1879  Mr.  Tolman  started  for  the  west.  His  first 
location  was  in  Winfield,  Kan.,  where  he  remained 
about  one  year,  after  which  he  went  to  Oregon 


and  for  a  few  months  was  employed  by  the  Dil- 
worth  Cattle  Company,  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Kansas,  Mr.  Tolman  becoming  assciciated  with 
the  enterprise  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
company.  Leaving  Oregon  the  employes  of  the 
company  trailed  a  large  band  of  cattle  through 
to  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.,  where  they  passed  the 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  drove  the  stock  through 
to  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  locating  in  what 
is  now  Carbon  county.  Mr.  Tolman  continued 
in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  was  its  man- 
ager until  1896,  when  the  company  discontinued 
operations.  Mr.  Tolman  then  engaged  in  the 
stockraising  business  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
taking  up  a  tract  of  land  in  Carbon  county  and 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  horses.  In  1899  he  added  sheep  to  his  opera- 
tions, and  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
gratifying  success.  He  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  stock  interests  of  this  section  of  the 
state,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  in  this  district.  He 
controls  4,000  acres  of  land,  and  has  at  times  as 
many  as  1,000  head  of  cattle,  Hereford  and  short- 
horn types  being  his  favorites,  while  he  runs 
an  average  of  10,000  head  of  sheep  and  about  500 
head  of  horses.  In  each  branch  of  his  business 
he  devotes  special  care  to  the  breeding  of  the 
best  t)'pes,  including  some  of  the  noted  Brilliant 
stock  of  purebred  Percheron  stallions  and  mares, 
and  some  of  the  best  known  prize  winning  pure- 
bred shorthorns  and  Herefords,  males  and  females, 
and  his  success  has  been  the  result  of  steady  appli- 
cation and  scrupulous  care.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  fine  ranch  property  is  under  effective 
irrigation,  and  from  the  tracts  so  improved  are 
secured  large  annual  yields  of  hay.  In  placing 
his  stock  on  the  eastern  markets  Mr.  Tolman  us- 
ually accompanies  the  shipments,  and  thus  keeps 
well  informed  as  to  conditions  and  is  enabled  to 
handle  his  products  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
is  president  of  the  Clark's  Fork  Stock  Association, 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  stock  commis- 
sioners, and  vice-president  of  the  Red  Lodge 
State  Bank.  In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party;  fraternally  he  is  a  pop- 
ular member  of  Beartooth  Lodge  No.  534,  B.  P. 
O.  E.,  at  Red  Lodge,  and  Star  in  the  West  Lodge. 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  well  known  in  Carbon 
county  and  no  man  is  more  highly  esteemed. 

On  July   II,   1890,  Mr.  Tolman  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Eva  Armstrong,  who  was  born 
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in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  A.  J.  Armstrong,  who  made  his  home  in  the 
old  Keystone  state  until  his  death,  in  1870.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tolman  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter 
— Mary.  The  attractive  family  home  is  located 
twelve  miles  south  of  Red  Lodge,  and  the  ranch 
is  one  of  the  best  in  this  section. 


BENJAMIN  TOWNSLEY,  one  of  the  most 
successful  stockmen  and  ranchers  of  Broad- 
water county,  is  a  resident  of  Townsend.  He  was 
born  at  Lachine,  Canada,  on  January  20,  1840. 
His  parents,  Peter  and  Jane  (Elliott)  Townsley, 
were  natives  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  where 
they  were  married.  In  1825  they  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  near  Lachine,  P.  O.,  Canada,  and 
followed  farming.  They  had  three  daughters  and 
six  sons.  In  1853  the  family  removed  to  Wiscon- 
sin, but  remained  only  a  year,  all  then  returning 
to  Canada,  excepting  Benjamin  Townsley,  who 
remained  and  engaged  in  railroading  until  1859, 
when  he  went  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  became  sec- 
tion foreman  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  Railroad, 
having  charge  of  the  first  section  out  from  Han- 
nibal. Here  he  remained  a  year,  then  exchanged 
sections,  going  to  Clarence,  Shelby  county.  Mo. 
In  the  spring  of  1862,  havmg  heard  of  gold  dis- 
coveries in  the  west,  Mr.  Townsley  at  once  started 
for  Salmon  river,  Mont.,  where  he  arrived  on 
August  22d  of  that  year,  making  the  dangerous 
journey  by  ox  teams.  They  went  by  Council 
Bluffs  and  Lander's  cutofif,  on  to  the  last  crossing 
of  Green  river.  The  day  before  they  arrived 
twenty  wagons  had  crossed  in  safety,  but  twenty 
miles  before  they  reached  the  river  the  train  was 
attacked  by  Indians,  and  a  lively  skirmish  en- 
sued, in  which  one  of  their  number  was  killed. 
The  Indians  also  took  ofif  several  of  their  horses. 
The  next  night  guards  were  stationed  fifty  yards 
apart  around  their  outspanned  teams  and  wagons. 
About  II  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  savages  fired 
a  volley  into  the  corral,  which  was  promptly  re- 
turned, no  fatalities  ensued,  and  finally  the  Indians 
withdrew.  Twenty-five  miles  from  where  this  at- 
tack occurred  they  passed  three  deserted  wagons. 
One  was  loaded  with  liquor,  another  badly  burned, 
while  nearby  was  a  solitary  grave,  probably  con- 
taining the  body  of  one  of  the  emigrants.  The 
horses  had  been  taken  by  the  savages.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  journey  was  uninterrupted  by 
Indians.     Having  arrived  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 


Mr.  Townsley  engaged  in  profitable  mining,  but 
within  two  months  he  joined  the  great  stampede  to 
Bannack,  and  in  the  fall  went  to  Salt  Lake  City 
for  provisions.  On  his  return  trip  he  was  snowed 
in  and  compelled  to  remain  during  that  winter. 
Shortly  after  reaching  Bannack  on  his  return  in 
the  spring  of  1863,  he  went  to  Gallatin,  sojourned 
a  few  months  and  then  went  to  prospecting. 
Learning  of  the  strike  at  Alder  gulch  he  immedi- 
ately removed  thither,  and  did  fairly  well  at  min- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1864  Mr.  Townsley  secured 
two  claims  at  Confederate  gulch  which  at  that 
time  was  developing  richly,  but  they  proved  to 
be  worthless. 

Undismayed  by  his  ill  fortune  he  proceeded  to 
Last  Chance  gulch  and  remained  there  until  the 
spring  of  1865,  going  thence  to  Confederate  gulch, 
where  he  passed  the  summer  and  in  the  fall  went 
to  Gallatin,  changing  his  occupation  to  farming 
and  ranching,  in  which  he  has  since  been  very 
successful.  Later  he  removed  to  Crow  creek,  then 
in  JefTerson,  now  in  Broadwater  county,  where 
he  secured  a  valuable  ranch  and  has  since  resided, 
and  finding  profit  and  prosperity  in  raising  cattle 
and  horses,  and  standing  secure  in  the  regards  of 
a  large  circle  of  personal  friends.  On  April  6, 
1866,  Mr.  Townsley  married  with  Miss  Lovira 
Parker,  of  VanBuren,  Iowa.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Gallatin,  where  Miss  Parker  had  taken 
up  her  residence  with  her  mother  in  1865.  Of  their 
eight  children  seven  are  living,  Ella,  now  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Sherlock ;  Emma,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ross,  living 
on  Deep  creek  ;  Hester  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  George 
G.  Webb,  whose  husband  is  a  prominent  rancher 
on  Crow  creek ;  Mattie,  Walter  B.,  Mabel  and 
Minnie.  Joseph,  a  most  promising  youth,  died  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Townsley  has  always 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  in  whose 
councils  he  stands  high,  and  in  whose  campaigns 
he  has  ever  wielded  influence.  He  was  appointed 
county  commissioner  for  Jefferson  county,  and 
served  as  deputy  sherifT  under  Sheriff  A.  M.  East- 
erly. Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  order  of  United  Workmen. 


MARTIN  THORNTON.— Born  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Vermont,  near  the  beautiful  city  of 
Montpelier,  December  12,  1867;  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  no  stranger  to  the  ruggedness  of  a 
country  like   Montana  and  the  conditions  of  life 
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which  obtain  in  such  a  land.  His  parents  are 
Henry  and  Alice  (Millard)  Thornton,  the  former 
a  native  of  New  York  state,  where  he  was  born  in 
1841,  and  the  latter  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
her  life  began  in  1843.  They  are  now  residents  of 
Riceville,  Mitchell  county,  Iowa,  where  the  father 
is  successfully  engaged  in  dealing  in  horses. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  educated  at  the  district 
schools  of  Mitchell  county,  Iowa,  and  took  a  spe- 
cial course  of  business  training  at  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  became  connected 
with  the  Fletcher  brothers,  who  have  extensive 
stock  interests  in  Custer  county,  Mont.,  and  sale 
stables  at  AlinneapoHs.  He  remained  in  their  em- 
ploy in  that  city  from  1885  to  the  fall  of  1894, 
and  then  came  to  ^lontana  as  manager  of  one 
of  their  ranches,  which  he  had  charge  of  for  two 
years.  From  1896  to  1898  he  was  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  liquor  business  at  Forsyth,  and  in  the 
year  last  named  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
American  hotel,  with  W.  R.  Crimmins  as  a  part- 
ner. Mr.  Crimmins  died  in  January,  1899,  and 
his  interest  in  the  hotel  was  purchased  by  Joseph 
E.  Choisser,  and  for  the  next  two  years  the  hotel 
was  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Thornton  &  Choisser, 
who  'at  the  same  time  conducted  a  meat  market. 
In  May,  1901.  they  sold  out  both  enterprises  and 
took  the  agency  for  the  Anhauser-I'.usch  Brewing 
Company,  of  St.   Louis. 

In  political  ai^liation  ]\Ir.  Thornton  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  always  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  his  party,  giving  it  both  counsel  and 
substantial  aid.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in 
both  of  which  orders  he  is  active  and  influential. 
He  was  married  at  Fors3'th,  in  1896,  to  ■Miss  Caro- 
line Walthers,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
she  was  born  in  1871.  They  have  three  children: 
Millard,  Ralph  and  Rodgers.  In  all  his  busi- 
ness ventures  Mr.  Thornton  has  been  successful ; 
in  social  relations  he  is  well  esteemed  and  has  a 
host  of  friends ;  and  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  community  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  deeply  interested  and  potential  for  good. 


W^LL1A:\I  M.  TRACY  is  one  of  the  honored 
pioneers  of  Montana,  a  man  who  has  at- 
tained success  in  temporal  affairs  through  his  own 
efforts  and  who  is  identified  with  the  annals   of 


Gallatin  county  and  the  city  of  Bozeman.  Mr. 
Tracy,  well  known  and  highly  honored  throughout 
this  section  of  the  state,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  May  3,  1838,  the  son  of  Daniel 
L.  and  Martha  (Duncan)  Tracy,  ilie  former  burn 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  Xew  London. 
Conn.  Daniel  L.  Tracy  was  a  harness  and  saddle- 
maker  by  trade,  to  which  he  devoted  his  entire 
business  life,  his  death  occurring  in  New  York 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  and  his  wife  there 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  They  were 
the  parents  of  three  children.  The  maternal 
grandfather  was  Capt.  Henry  Duncan,  who  was 
born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  whence  he  emigrated 
when  a  young  man,  locating  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  from  which  point  he  followed  a  seafaring 
life,  serving  for  thirty  years  as  captain  of  a  vessel. 
He  finally  abandoned  the  sea  and  located  on  a 
farm,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hold,  who  passed 
her  entire  life  in  Connecticut. 

William  H.  Tracy  left  home  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, having  received  only  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  afforded  in  the  primitive  schools  ; 
but  upon  this  foundation  he  has  reared  an  effective 
superstructure  through  his  contact  with  men  and 
participation  in  the  active  affairs  of  life.  He  has 
thus  become  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  value 
of  education,  and  is  giving  to  his  children  the  best 
of  opportunities.  Upon  leaving  his  home  Mr. 
Tracy  came  westward,  living  for  a  time  in  Illinois, 
whence,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he  went  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  while  there  was  a  member  of  the  state 
guards,  under  Gov.  Gilpin.  He  came  to  Montana, 
and  in  1863  aided  in  laying  out  the  old  town  of 
Gallatin  City.  When  the  discovery  of  gold  was 
made  in  Alder  gulch,  now  Virginia  City,  Mr.  Tracy 
dropped  everything  to  join  in  the  mad  rush  to  the 
new  gold  fields,  where  he  engaged  in  mining.  In 
1864  he  returned  to  Gallatin  county,  which  has  long 
been  his  home  ;  turned  the  first  furrow  on  a  farm  in 
the  county,  and  has  since  been  prominently  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
stock-growing  industries  of  this  section.  In  the 
winter  of  1864-5  l'"^  settled  on  three  forty-acre 
tracts  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Bozeman,  and  as 
soon  as  the  government  survey  was  made  pre- 
empted it,  and  has  since  handled  real  estate,  deal- 
ing only  in  his  own  properties.  The  appreciation 
in  value  of  local  realty  has  largely  contributed  to 
his  prosperity.  He  has  platted  three  additions  to 
the  city  of  Bozeman,  and  still  owns  his  valuable 
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ranch,  which  he  operates  though  residing  in  the 
city.  In  the  'seventies  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brick ;  and  for  three  years  was  engaged 
in  freighting,  while  for  more  than  twelve  years  he 
conducted  a  general  merchandise  store  in  Boze- 
man.  When  a  young  man  he  learned  the  machin- 
ist trade,  and  his  skill  in  this  line  proved  of  much 
value  to  him  when  good  mechanics  were  in  de- 
mand on  the  frontier. 

In  politics  Mr.  Tracy  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  his  first  presidential  vote  having 
been  cast  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  When  the  city 
of  Bozeman  was  incorporated  he  was  made  a 
member  of  its  first  board  of  aldermen,  but  has 
never  desired  public  office,  his  private  interests  and 
enterprises  having  at  all  times  demanded  his  un- 
divided attention.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order  and  with  William  English  Post 
No.  10,  G.  A.  R. ;  and  is  also  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Gallatin  County  Pioneer  Society.  In  1869 
Mr.  Tracy  returned  to  Freeport,  111.,  was  there 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Bessey,  who  was 
born  in  Pecatonica.  They  became  the  parents  of 
six  children,  three  of  whom  survive,  namely:  Al- 
bert, Frank  S.  and  Edna  B.,  all  of  whom  still  abide 
beneath  the  parental  roof.  The  family  attended 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  Mrs. 
Tracy  is  a  devoted  member.  She  is  a  woman  of 
gracious  refinement  and  utmost  kindliness,  and 
has  been  to  her  husband  a  devoted  companion  and 
helpmeet  during  all  the  long  years  of  their  wedded 
life,  retaining  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 


T  OHN  TRESCH.— The  great  English  writer.  Dr. 
J  Johnson,  once  spoke  as  follows  in  regard  to 
biography  in  general :  "The  accounts  of  parallel 
circumstances  and  kindred  images  to  which  we 
readily  conform  our  minds  are,  above  all  othm- 
writings,  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  particular  per- 
sons; and  therefore  no  species  of  writing-  seems 
more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  biography."  Es- 
pecially is  this  a  pleasure  when  we  come  to  chronicle 
the  events  and  characteristics  of  such  a  useful  and 
cheerful  life  as  has  been  that  of  the  subject  of  this 
review,  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  state, 
and  now  numbered  among  the  prosperous  farmers 
and  stockgrowers  of  Fergus  county. 

Mr.  Tresch  claims  the  fair  land  of  Switzerland 
as  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  he  was  born  on  the 
8th  of   May,    1837,   being  the   son   of   Henry   and 


Catherine  Tresch,  who  were  likewise  born  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  both 
having  been  devoted  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  whose  faith  they  reared  their  children, 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Zacharias,  now  known  as  John,  and  the  one 
of  whom  we  write,  Joseph,  Sophia,  Catherine  and 
Helen.  The  father  died  in  1878,  his  widow  surviv- 
ing until  1887.  He  had  devoted  his  active  life  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  was  a  man  of  sterling 
integrity,  holding  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Of  the  children  only  John  is  now  living  in  the 
United  States. 

John  Tresch,  the  immediate  subject  nf  this  re- 
view, had  but  limited  educational  advantages  in 
his  youth,  having  attended  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  land  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  when  he  resigned  his  studies  in  order  to  con- 
tribute his  quota  toward  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  homestead  farm,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  when,  in  1853,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  locating  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  where  he  was  variously  employed  until  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  for  nearh- 
a  year,  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  when  h-" 
secured  work  on  one  of  the  Mississippi  river  steam- 
boats and  thereafter  continued  to  be  identified  with 
this  line  of  enterprise  until  1866,  when  he  came  on 
one  of  the  Missouri  river  steamboats  to  Montana, 
disembarked  at  Fort  Benton  in  1866  and  from 
thence  coming  to  Helena,  where  he  then  turned  his 
attention  to  placer  mining  in  Last  Chance  gulch, 
and  later  prospected  and  mined  in  various  sections 
of  the  state,  continuing  operations  until  1881,  when 
he  came  to  his  present  ranch,  which  is  located  two 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Cottonwood.  Fergus 
county.  Here  he  took  up  a  homestead  and  pre- 
emption claim,  and  to  the  same  he  has  since  added 
until  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  property  of  1,200 
acres,  of  which  200  acres  are  available  for 
cultivation,  yielding  large  annual  crops  of  hay  and 
grain.  His  chief  resource,  however,  is  in  the  rais- 
ing of  high-grade  cattle,  in  which  line  he  conducts 
operations  upon  a  quite  extensive  scale,  having  the 
best  of  facilities  and  having  made  good  improve- 
ments on  his  ranch,  which  gives  evidence  of  pros- 
perity and  careful  management.  Mr.  Tresch  is 
public-spirited  and  enterprising  and  commands  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community,  while  to 
him  has  come  a  fair  measure  of  success,  a  legiti- 
mate reward  for  his  vears  of  earnest  toil  and  en- 
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deavor.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Re- 
publican part}',  while  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
communicants  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which 
they  were  reared.  Mrs.  Tresch  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1880,  joining  her  uncle,  John  Danoith,  in 
Helena. 

In  October,  iSSo,  Mr.  Tresch  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Danoith,  who  was  born  in 
Germany,  a  daughter  of  Julius  and  Hilda  Danioth, 
both  likewise  born  in  Germany  where  they  are  now 
living.  The  father  is  a  shoemaker  by  trade  and  vo- 
cation, and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  To  them  nine  children  were  born, 
and  of  the  number  two  are  now  deceased :  Heroni- 
mus  and  Ralph.  Those  living  are  Mary,  Henry, 
Julius,  Annie,  Felix,  Sophia  and  Ralph  (2d).  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tresch  became  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren and  all  are  living  except  Annie,  who  died  nt 
the  age  of  eight  years.  The  others  are  here  named 
in  order  of  birth :  Catherine,  John,  Walter,  Sarah, 
Julius  and  Mary. 


GEORGE  W.  TRASK.— One  of  the  best  judges 
of  live  stock  in  the  state  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  great  industry  pertaining  thereto, 
Mr.  Trask  is  one  of  the  representative  men  of  Fer- 
gus county,  where  he  has  a  finely  improved  ranch 
of  720  acres,  located  twenty-two  miles  south  of 
Utica.  Mr.  Trask  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
having  been  born  at  Alton,  Belknap  county,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1855,  the  son  of  William  and 
Lydia  Trask,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  whence  they  removed  to  New  Hampshire  in 
their  early  married  life.  The  father  was  engaged 
in  successful  business  as  a  tanner  and  currier  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  engaged  in  farming  at  Alton  in 
New  Hampshire.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Fair- 
haven,  Wash.,  where  he  lived  retired  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1891.  He 
was  a  stanch  Republican  and  in  religion  was  a 
Baptist,  of  which  church  his  wife  also  was  a  mem- 
ber. She  is  now  residing  at  Billings,  Mont.  Of 
their  eight  children  all  are  living  save  Amos  W. 
and  Margaret ;  tine  names  of  the  others  are  Eliza- 
beth, George  ^^■.,  Ella  S.,  Willard  F.,  Annie  W. 
and  Sarah  S. 

George  W.  Trask  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  .state,  and  when  seventeen  found  emplov- 
ment  in  a  bakery,  continuing  at  this  work  for  five 
years.     Thereafter  he  was  a   farmer  in  his  native 


town  for  nine  years.  For  some  time  he  conducted 
a  profitable  enterprise  in  importing  Canadian  horses 
and  marketing  them  in  the  United  States.  In  1884 
Mr.  Trask  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Miles  City, 
where  for  five  years  he  was  employed  as  range 
superintendent  and  acting  foreman  for  the  Mankato 
Cattle  Company,  of  Mankato,  Minn.  In  1890  he 
removed  to  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  where  he  conducted 
a  successful  trucking  and  transfer  business  for 
three  years,  when  he  went  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Cascade  range,  locating  in  Cle  Elum,  Kittitass 
county,  where  he  was  employed  in  connection  with 
mining  until  1895,  when  he  again  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Mankato  Cattle  Compan)-  as  their  agent 
in  the  closing  up  of  their  extensive  business  inter- 
ests in  that  section.  A  year  later  he  located  his 
present  ranch,  which  is  most  eligibly  situated,  200 
acres  of  the  tract  being  available  for  cultivation, 
with  an  efiiective  system  of  irrigation.  He  devotes 
his  attention  particularly  to  the  raising  of  the  best 
grades  of  cattle,  his  long  and  intimate  experience 
making  him  a  good  judge. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1897,  Mr.  Trask  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Pirrie,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Pirrie.  She 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  December  of  1895, 
having  brothers  and  sisters  in  Fergus  county.  ;\lr. 
and  Mrs.  Trask  are  the  parents  of  three  children. 

In  his  politics  Mr.  Trask  is  a  Republican,  in 
which  party  he  takes  an  active  interest.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  wife  is 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  taking  an 
ardent  interest  in  its  spiritual  work  and  collateral 
benevolences.  They  are  active  in  the  social  life  of 
the  community  and  their  home  is  a  center  of  love, 
refinement  and  hospitality. 


T  OHN  J.  THOMPSON  is  numbered  among  the 
J  progressive  and  successful  young  business  men 
of  Great  Falls,  Cascade  county,  and  his  efforts 
have  lieen  directed  with  signal  discrimination  and 
ability,  making  his  success  a  natural  sequel.  Mr. 
Thompson  comes  of  English  lineage,  and  he  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  having  been  born  on  the  parental 
iiomestead  near  Toronto,  on  January  15,  1862. 
His  father,  John  Thompson,  was  born  in  England, 
whence  he  was  brought  to  Canada  when  an  infant 
by  his  parents  on  their  removal  from  their  native 
land.     He  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
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of  New  Market,  Canada,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  prominent  and  influential  farmer.  He  is  now 
living  retired,  enjoying  the  companionship  of  his 
cherished  wife  in  the  village  of  Zephyr,  Canada. 
His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Annie  Hopkins,  was  born 
in  New  Market,  and  if  their  lives  are  spared  a  few 
years  longer  their  golden  wedding  will  be  cele- 
brated. 

lohn  J.  Thompson  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
public  schools  of  Zephyr  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  assisted  in  the  operation  of  the 
home  farm  until  he  was  twenty-two,  when  he 
came  west  to  Sanborn,  N.  D.,  where  for  five  years 
he  was  employed  in  mercantile  establishments.  In 
1890  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  for  about 
two  years  held  a  clerical  position  in  the  Park 
hotel,  and  was  thereafter  with  the  Montana  laun- 
dry for  one  year.  In  1893  he  established  the 
Great  Falls  Produce  Company,  conducting  this 
until  January,  1899,  when  he  disposed  of  his  inter- 
ests and  soon  established  his  present  enterprise, 
which  is  analogous  in  character,  his  headquarters 
being  eligibly  located  on  Second  avenue,  south, 
and  here  he  controls  a  large  business  in  the  hand- 
ling of  all  kinds  of  produce.  In  1899  also  j\Ir. 
Thompson  purchased  the  Rock  Springs  coal  mine, 
at  Sand  Coulee,  and  this  valuable  property  he  has 
since  operated,  the  average  output  being  ten  car- 
loads of  coal  per  day.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  a 
strong  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  while 
fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Modern  \\'ood- 
men  of  the  World  and  the  United  ^loderns.  He 
is  a  man  of  distinctive  business  sagacity  and  dis- 
crimination, and  his  methods  have  ever  been  such 
as  to  gain  public  confidence  and  esteem.  In  June, 
1896,  Mr.  Thompson  married  Miss  Annie  Traers, 
of  Owen's  Sound.  Canada,  and  they  have  one  son. 
Master  Stewart. 


]  OHN  F.  TRUMBO.— Among  civilized  and  pro- 
J  gressive  peoples,  at  all  times  and  everywhere, 
the  banking  business  has  served  as  an  index  of 
financial  and  material  prosperity ;  and  whether  the 
system  has  been  that  of  the  primitive  money 
changers  or  of  the  gigantic  transactions  of  our 
day,  it  has  required  for  its  proper  conduct  the  mas- 
ter minds  of  the  time,  its  success  and  full  utility 
being  dependent  on  the  skill,  judgment  and  care 
with  which  it  is  carried  on.  Among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  line  of  mental  activitv  who  have 


given  valuable  aid  in  the  development  of  Mon- 
tana, John  F.  Trumbo,  of  Bridger,  Carbon  county, 
is  entitled  to  high  rank.  He  was  born  at  Alturas, 
Cal.,  August  3,  1873,  the  son  of  Andrew  F.  and 
Mary  S.  (Flournoy)  Trumbo,  natives  of  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  respectively.  The  Trumbos  came 
from  Alsace,  France,  to  America  in  Colonial  days 
and  settled  in  Kentucky.  The  Flournoys  are  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  Both  families  gave  good  ser- 
vice to  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Trumbo's  father  joined  the  stampede  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  2ud  passed  several  years  there  as 
wagon-master  for  the  contractors  who  transported 
the  government  freight  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  via  Salt  Lake  City,  and  had  many  thrilling 
experiences  with  the  Indians.  In  1866,  having 
brought  his  family  across  the  plains  by  means  of 
ox  teams,  he  settled  in  Grand  Ronde  valley.  Ore., 
but  after  a  year's  residence  removed  to  Yolo  coun- 
ty, Cal.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  then  located  permanently  in 
Modoc  county,  where  he  is  farming  and  raising 
stock,  having  at  times  10,000  head.  He  has 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six  years, 
but  is  still  hale  and  active.  His  family  consisted 
of  nine  children,  of  whom  John  was  the  fifth. 
John  F.  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  a  high  school  at  Chatham  and  Eureka  Col- 
lege at  Eureka,  111.,  where  he  passed  two  years. 
He  then  accepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper  in 
the  state  bank  at  Auburn,  111.,  and  held  it  for  eight- 
een months,  resigning  to  take  a  similar  position 
in  tlie  Illinois  National  Bank  at  Springfield,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  From  there  he  removed 
to  Thermopolis.  Wyo.,  to  become  cashier  for  E. 
Amoretti  &  Co.,  and  passed  two  years  in  their 
service.  Finally  he  came  to  Bridger,  Mont.,  to 
take  the  position  of  cashier  and  manager  for  the 
Stockgrowers'  Bank,  having  also  an  interest  in  the 
institution.  Under  his  management  the  business 
has  grown  to  such  magnitude  as  to  necessitate  a 
new  building  for  its  accommodation,  which  is  now 
(1902)  in  process  of  erection. 

Mr.  Trumbo  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  He  stands  well  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know -him,  and  has  been  a 
potential  factor  in  the  development  of  Carbon 
county,  exhibiting  an  active  and  helpful  interest  in 
everything  that  tends  to  general  improvement. 
His  life  has  been  passed,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
frontier.  He  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Mo- 
doc county,   Cal.,  and   with   the   exception   of  his 
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school  days  and  early  years  of  business  lite,  has 
lived  in  the  west.  In  business  he  is  careful,  skill- 
ful and  enterprising;  in  social  life  genial,  enter- 
taining and  courteous  ;  in  matters  of  public  mo- 
ment tolerant,  considerate  and  liberal :  and  in  all 
things  he  is  strictly  upright. 


HARRISON  J.  TUTTLE,  who  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  ranching  and  dairy  inter- 
ests of  Jefferson  county,  first  came  to  Montana  in 
1864.  He  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Iowa,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1852,  a  son  of  David  and  Lucinda 
(Cornwall)  Tuttle.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Long  Island  and  the  mother  of  Canada.  They  had 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  a  further  rec- 
ord of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
]\Ir.  Harrison  Jordan,  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 
Harrison  L.  Tuttle  came  to  Montana  with  his  par- 
ents in  1864.  The  family  located  at  Alder  gulch, 
where  he  attended  the  primitive  schools  and  for  a 
time  engaged  in  mining  until  his  parents  removed 
to  Fish  creek,  Jefferson  county.  Here  their  oc- 
cupation was  farming,  dairying  and  ranching,  in 
which  they  have  all  been  eminently  successful. 
^^'hen  of  age  Harrison  J.  Tuttle  returned  to  min- 
ing, but,  not  having  satisfactory  success,  in  1879 
he  went  to  the  Judith  basin,  and  was  engaged  as 
a  cowboy  until  1885,  and  here,  as  a  partner  of  his 
brother,  he  obtained  a  thorough  and  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  all  branches  of  the  Montana  cattle  industry. 
They  then  returned  to  Fish  creek,  having  been  quite 
successful  in  the  Judith  countr)-. 

On  December  24,  1886,  Mr.  Tuttle  was  married 
to  Miss  Laura  Gray,  who  was  born  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  She  was  a  daughter  of  W.  A.  and  Jane 
(Gist)  Gray,  the  former  of  Kentucky  and  the 
latter  of  Missouri.  They  were  married  in  Mis- 
souri where  they  resided  until  they  removed  to 
Montana  in  1880.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Tuttle  was 
quite  a  young  girl,  and  the  family  consisted  of  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuttle 
have  been  born  two  children,  Mabel  and  Lucille, 
both  now  attending  school.  Their  parents  take  -in 
active  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  temperance  and 
church  work  and  are  valued  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

David  W.  Tuttle,  a  brother  of  H.  J.  Tuttle,  was 
born  in  Marion  county,  Iowa,  on  December  j?, 
1854.  Coming  to  Montana  at  an  early  age  he  at- 
tended school  and  worked  in  the  placer  mines  al- 


ternately, and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Fish 
creek,  Jefferson  county,  where  he  passed  a  num- 
ber of  years  ranching  and  in  the  dairy  business.  In 
1879  his  brothers  bought  an  interest  in  the  Warm 
Spring  claim,  at  Pipestone,  and  shortly  afterward 
David  W.,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  same  prop- 
erty. Here  he  passed  one  year  and  then  engaged 
in  trading  and  ranching.  On  January  22,  1888, 
he  was  wedded  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (Fisher)  Repp, 
of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Isaac  Fisher. 
Their  two  children  are  Lena  \'.  and  Irwin  Noel. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Tuttle  served  as  road 
supervisor,  and  he  is  highly  esteemed  both  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen. 


MILES  L.  TUTTLE,  a  prominent  farmer  and 
leading  dairyman  of  Jefferson  county,  came 
to  ]\Iontana  at  an  early  day  and  settled  at  Alder 
gulch.  Thence  he  removed  to  Fish  creek,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools,  remaining  until 
1878  with  the  old  people,  the  mother  having  sold 
the  homestead  to  the  three  older  brothers.  Miles 
L.  Tuttle  was  born  at  Pleasantville,  Iowa,  on  May 
20,  1859,  the  son  of  David  Tuttle.  For  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  Tuttle  family  see  sketch  of  Harrison 
Jordan.  In  187S,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Mr. 
Tuttle  removed  to  Oregon  and  passed  the  summer 
in  the  dairy  business  with  his  eldest  brother,  Terry, 
and  in  the  fall  he  returned  to  Fish  creek  and  organ- 
ized a  dairy  on  his  own  account.  This  enterprise 
he  transferred  to  the  Belt  river  valley  in  Cascade 
county  in  1879. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  he  returned  to  Fish  creek,  re- 
siding there  until  1884,  when  he  came  to  his  pres- 
ent home,  where  he  has  since  engaged  extensively 
in  general  farming  and  dairying.  During  his  ear- 
lier years  he  followed  pedagogic  work  to  quite  an 
extent,  teaching  some  eight  terms  of  school.  On 
March  4,  1883,  Mr.  Tuttle  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  Elmer,  a  native  of  Fairbury,  111.,  and 
daughter  of  Joseph  Elmer,  a  farmer  of  that  place 
who  had  removed  to  Montana  in  1878.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tuttle  have  been  born  eight  children: 
Orestus.  Elvan,  Jessie,  Rollo,  Maude  Alice,  Eu- 
gene and  an  infant.  In  1885  Mr.  Tuttle  was  public 
administrator  and  he  has  been  school  trustee  for 
several  years  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  three 
years.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  United 
Workmen  and  to  the  Order  of  Pendo.  Since 
making  his  last  residence  in  Montana  Mr.  Tuttle 
has   been   very   successful,   both   in   business   and 
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social  relations.  His  present  ranch  is  most  eligibly 
situated  and  thoroughl)'  equipped  for  the  thriving 
business  he  is  conducting.  In  the  community  in 
which  he  resides  he  is  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  and  considered  one  of  its  representative 
citizens,  while  the  family  has  a  high  rank  in  the 
county. 


JOHN  F.  WEGNER  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county  to  whom  the  highest 
esteem  is  accorded.  He  was  born  in  Germany 
"on  the  Rhine,''  December  14,  1848.  His  ances- 
try was  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism. His  parents,  John  F.  and  Elizabeth  Wegner, 
also  natives  of  Germany,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1849.  They  were  Protestants  and  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  their  church.  The  father 
was  engaged  in  wholesale  merchandising  and  a 
wine  business,  but  he  was  more  than  a  mere  mer- 
chant; he  was  a  far-seeing  and  scholarly  gentle- 
man. At  the  national  convention  that  nominated 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  president  he  was  the 
speaker  for  the  German  element.  Still,  although 
prominent  in  politics  and  often  urged,  he  would 
never  accept  political  ofHce.  Soon  after  he  came 
to  America  his  wife  died,  and  he  died  in  1889. 

John  F.  Wegner,  Jr.,  obtained  an  excellent  ed- 
ucation in  the  schools  of  Chicago.  When  only 
thirteen  he  secured  a  situation  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  two  years, 
working  for  $35  a  month.  On  February  8,  1864, 
he  joined  the  John  Herman  train  bound  for  Mon- 
tana. The  party  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
but  were  called  upon  to  bury  seven  whites  of  an- 
other party  whom  the  savages  had  massacred. 
Mr.  Wegner  arrived  at  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  July 
15,  1864,  and  followed  bartending  for  two  years, 
receiving  $125  per  month.  He  then  entered  into 
partnership  with  George  Brandt.  They  invested 
in  stock  and  located  in  Madison  county,  on  Spring 
creek.  Beginning  with  seventy  head  of  cattle, 
they  conducted  a  dairy  business,  which  they  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  but  the  business  was  over- 
done, and  the  price  of  butter  dropped  from  a  dollar 
a  pound  in  gold  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  in 
greenbacks.  In  1868  Mr.  Wegner  rented  from 
Miss  Nellie  Clark  the  Malcolm  Clark  ranch,  in- 
cluding the  stock.  Miss  Clark's  father  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  his  death  incited  Col. 
Baker's  force  to  slaughter  no  less  than  300  of  the 
bloodthirsty    redskins.     Mr.    Wegner    conducted 


this  ranch  with  profit  for  two  years,  and  then 
located  homestead  and  pre-emption  claims  at 
Craig,  the  nucleus  of  his  present  valuable  ranch. 
To  this  he  has  added  1,940  acres  of  railroad  land, 
and  he  now  has  2,580  acres.  The  cattle  business 
is  his  principal  industry.  He  began  with  a  small 
herd  which  he  has  increased  to  1,200  head.  In 
1 88 1  and  1882  he  was  engaged  in  driving  sheep 
from  California  to  Montana,  bringing  as  many  as 
7,000  head  along  the  trails. 

On  May  23,  1883,  Mr.  Wegner  was  married  to 
Miss  Lena  Wallendorf,  a  native  of  Flenderson 
county,  Minn.,  and  a  daughter  of  John  Wallen- 
dorf, who  came  to  Montana  on  August  15,  1883.  He 
was  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  politically  a  stanch  Re- 
publican. He  died  July  i,  1890,  and  was  followed 
by  his  wife  September  3,  1900.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weg- 
ner are  the  parents  of  five  children,  Albert  F., 
Lena  A.,  Erma  C,  Irene  L.  and  Herbert  N. 
Politically  Mr.  Wegner  has  always  been  an  active 
Democrat.  Since  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  has 
been  successively  elected  to  the  office  of  judge  of 
election  and  for  many  years  he  served  as  school 
trustee.  At  the  November  election  of  1900,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
board  was  made  chairman.  He  was  also  a  dele- 
date  to  the  first  irrigation  convention  held  at 
Helena.  He  has  justly  won  public  esteem  and 
confidence. 


REV.  W.  W.  VAN  ORSDEL.— This  prominent 
evangeHst,  the  present  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Montana  Mission,  with  headquarters  at 
Great  Falls,  was  born  March  20,  1848,  near  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  born  to  William  and 
Mary  (Osborn)  Van  Orsdel.  William  Van  Orsdel 
was  a  native  of  Adams  county,  Pa.,  where  his 
father,  Isaac  Yai\  ( )rsdel,  had  settled  in  1776,  com- 
ing from  Holland  when  a  young  man,  and  there 
married  and  reared  a  family  of  nine  children. 
Mother  Van  Orsdel,  nee  Osborn,  also  born  in 
Adams  county,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Osborn,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca with  his  father,  Samuel,  Sr.,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  and 
entering   the   army  the   father  became  a   colonel. 
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The  son  was  severely  wounded,  however,  and  re- 
tired a  cripple  for  life. 

Rev.  \\'illiam  W.,  our  subject,  was  reared  to  the 
life  of  a  farmer  boy,  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  place  and  rounded 
out  his  scholastic  training  by  an  academic  course 
after  the  death  of  his  parents — his  father  dying  in 
1859  and  his  mother  in  1862 — he  being  but  four- 
teen years  of  age.  To  most  young  men  of  his 
years,  burdened  with  great  personal  responsibili- 
ties, surrounded  by  the  horrors  of  fratricidal  war, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  terrible  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg was  in  progress,  almost  at  his  very  door — 
the  duties  of  life  might  have  been  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  the  excitement  and  chaos  in  that  mad 
whirl  of  carnage  and  devastation.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  him.  He  had  already  mapped  out  his 
future,  and  ever  kept  before  his  mental  vision 
these  words : 

"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  1  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life." — Rev.  2  :io. 

From  his  earliest  years  he  was  an  earnest  seeker 
after  religious  truths,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
hence  his  studies  were  pursued  with  a  view  to  en- 
tering the  ministry.  During  that  period  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Rebellion  had  drawn  his  elder  brothers 
into  the  army,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  conducting 
the  farm  and  caring  for  the  remaining  family  fell 
upon  his  young  shoulders.  A  few  years  after 
peace  was  declared  he  left  home  and  went  to  the  oil 
fields  in  Venango  county.  Pa.,  remaining  until 
August,  1871,  engaged  as  a  stationary  engineer 
and  occasionally  preaching  as  a  layman.  There- 
after he  became  an  active  worker  in  the  church, 
and  held  many  revival  meetings.  Relieving  that 
he  could  accomplish  greater  good  to  his  fellow- 
men  he  entered  upon  his  evangelistic  work  in  the 
winter  of  1871,  and  brought  many  wandering  souls 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  In  March,  1872,  he  started 
for  the  west,  it  having  been  his  desire  so  to  do 
from  early  boyhood.  Reaching  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
he  eventually  worked  his  way  to  Fort  Benton,  ar- 
riving in  June,  1872,  and  at  once  began  work  on  his 
own  responsibility,  the  first  practical  effort  in 
evangelism  in  northern  Montana.  At  that  time 
there  were  but  four  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  the  territory,  and  his  active 
and  zealous  work  attracted  such  attention  that  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Montana  Mission  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  and  now  has  a  territory  of 
50,000  square  miles  over  which  he  travels  to  meet 


the  wants  of  his  people.  In  1873  the  circuit  em- 
braced Beaverhead,  Madison  and  a  part  of  Jeffer- 
son counties.  It  also  reached  as  far  as  Salmon 
City,  Idaho,  where  he  made  occasional  visits. 
Virginia  City,  the  capital  of  the  territory  at  that 
time,  was  the  headquarters  of  this  circuit ;  there 
Rev.  F.  A.  Riggin,  who  had  just  come  to  the  ter- 
ritory, was  associated  with  him  and  was  preacher 
in  charge  of  this  large  circuit.  Rev.  Van  Orsdel 
continued  in  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  until 
1890,  going  to  different  parts  of  the  state,  until  he 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Great  Falls  dis- 
trict. When  the  Northern  Montana  Mission  was 
founded  in  1892,  he  was  appointed  superintendent, 
serving  until  1897.  At  the  conference  of  that  year 
he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Helena 
district,  served  two  years  and  was  then  re-ap- 
pointed to  his  old  post  at  Great  Falls,  where  he  is 
now  serving,  strong  in  the  regards  and  secure  in 
the  affections  of  the  whole  people. 

In  1876  he  attended  the  general  conference  at 
Baltimore  as  delegate,  and  four  years  later  was 
sent  to  the  session  held  at  Cincinnati.  Rev.  Van 
Orsdel  has  been  a  conspicuous  and  active  partici- 
pant in  church  matters  throughout  -the  state  and 
is  widely  and  favorably  known.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Montana  Wesleyan  University  since 
its  founding,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  For  thirteen  years  he  rode  horseback 
in  order  to  cover  his  territory,  and  traversed  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  stage  coach.  His  life  in  the  ter- 
ritory is  replete  with  hardships  and  trials,  that 
have  been  met  with  a  manly  fortitude  which  comes 
from  perfect  trust  in  the  protecting  care  of  the 
Divine  Master.  In  looking  backward  over  a  pe- 
riod covering  a  third  of  a  century,  he  has  the  grand 
consolation  of  knowing  that  no  appointment  was 
ever  missed  or  deferred.  Through  storms  of 
snow  and  rain,  over  roads  deep  with  mud  and 
streams  often  swollen  beyond  their  bank,  he  made 
his  way  with  no  thought  beyond  his  life's  duty  to 
God  in  ministering  to  his  widely  scattered  flock. 

In  February,  1874,  the  first  district  Methodist 
Episcopal  conference  ever  held  in  Montana  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Helena,  which  had  but  five  mem- 
bers;  all  who  were  in  the  territory  at  the  time 
were  present.  They  were :  Rev.  J.  .A.  Van  Anda, 
Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff,  Rev.  F.  A.  Riggin,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Shippin,  Rev.  Hugh  Duncan  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Van 
Orsdel.  Two  years  later,  August,  1876,  the  first 
annual  conference  was  held  in  Montana  at  Helena, 
known  as  the  Rockv  Mountain  Conference,  and  in- 
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eluded  the  territories  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and 
part  of  Wyoming.  Bishop  W.  D.  Harris  presided, 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
to  visit  Montana.  Rev.  \^an  Orsdel  was  in  at- 
tendance at  each  of  these  initial  sessions  of  the 
conferences,  and  was  a  valuable  aid  in  mapping 
out  the  work  of  the  church  throughout  the  scat- 
tered settlements  of  the  immense  territory  within 
the  jurisdiction.  While  Rev.  Van  Orsdel  is  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  social  or  benevolent  orders, 
it  is  probable  that  he  is  more  widely  known  and 
has  the  entre  to  more  homes  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state.  To  give  an  account  of  his  services 
within  the  church  during  the  busy  period  he  has 
been  identified  therewith  would  be  impossible  in 
this  work.  His  personal  experiences  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  which  allowed  but  scant 
rest,  traveling  under  conditions  that  would  make 
the  ordinary  man  shrink  or  covet  the  more  genial 
atmosphere  of  some  hospitable  home,  was  to  him 
no  thought.  His  aim  and  ambition  was  to  carry 
into  the  widely  separated  families  the  cheery  in- 
spiration of  God's  word  and  the  redeeming  prom- 
ise of  the  Christ  who  suffered  that  all  mankind 
might  live.  Go  where  you  may  throughout  the 
state;  enter  the  humblest  shelter  of  the  pioneer 
who  here  has  sought  to  make  a  home  for  himself 
and  family,  far  from  the  congenial  influences  of 
social  intercourse,  and  you  will  find  him  held  in 
that  kindly  remembrance  which  knows  not  forget- 
fulness.  His  ministrations  were  not  only  words  of 
cheer  when  adversity  or  the  dark  angel  visited 
some  humble  home ;  his  purse  was  ever  open,  and 
that  assistance  gladly  and  silently  rendered  which 
goes  deep  into  the  hearts  of  stricken  ones.  Such 
acts  were  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  but  the  glad- 
ness of  his  own  heart  and  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Divine  comands  was  to  him  ample 
reward.  Much  could  be  written,  but  no  words  can 
convey  to  the  reader  a  better  insight  into  the  true 
character  of  the  man  than  the  following: 

"  'He  whom  thou  servest  here  would  have  thee  go 
Alone  to  Spiran's  huts,  across  the  snow, 
To  serve  Him  there.'     Ere  Asmiel  breathed  again 
The  eager  answer  leaped  to  meet  him,  'When  ?' 
The  angel's  face  with  inward  joy  grew  bright, 
And  all  his  figure  glowed  with  heavenly  light ; 
He  took  the  golden  circlet  from  his  brow 
And  gave  the  crown  to  Fermor,  answering,  "Now, 
I'or  thou  hast  met  the  Master's  hidden  test. 
And  I  liave  found  the  man  who  loves  Him  best. 


Not  thine,  nor  mine,  to  question  or  reply 
When  he  commands  us,  asking  "how?"  or  "why?" 
He  knows  the  cause ;  His  ways  are  wise  and  just; 
Who    serves   the    King   must    serve    with   perfect 
trust.'  " 


DR.  THOMAS  VAN  SCOY,  president  of  the 
Montana  Wesleyan  University,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  highly  esteemed  residents 
of  Helena.  He  was  born  in  White  county,  Ind., 
February.  13,  1848,  the  son  o-f  William  and  Alary 
(Channel)  Van  Scoy,  natives  of  West  Virginia  and 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  respectively.  The  father  was  born 
in  1803;  Mrs.  Van  Scoy  in  1808.  Following  their 
marriage  in  Virginia  they  continued  to  reside  in 
Randolph  county  until  1847,  having  in  that  year 
reinoved  to  White  county,  Ind.,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  up  to  the  tiine  of 
his  death.  On  the  old  homestead  in  Virginia,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  largely  interested  in  stockrais- 
ing,  and  frequently  drove  cattle  to  market  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains.  While  on  these  commer- 
cial excursions  his  road  was  past  the  elegant  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Jeflferson,  located  on  the  sunmiit 
of  a  mountain,  and  the  ex-president  being  quite 
hospitable  Mr.  Van  Scoy  would  frequentl\-  pass 
the  night  at  the  mansion.  In  after  years  he  would 
relate  stories  concerning  the  genial  disposition  and 
personal  qualities  of  the  great  man  whose  name  had 
become  a  household  word  in  America.  In  1855, 
having  entered  land  for  his  boys,  in  Iowa,  he  re- 
moved to  that  state  and  remained  five  years.  There 
were  fourteen  children  in  the  family,  of  whom 
Thomas  was  the  youngest.  Iowa,  at  that  period, 
was  a  frontier  state  and  after  a  thorough  trial  of 
its  advantages  and  drawbacks  they  returned  to  In- 
diana, taking  with  them  the  three  younger  chil- 
dren. The  boyhood  days  of  Thomas  Ym\  Scoy  were 
passed  on  the  Indiana  farm,  applying  himself  dili- 
gently during  the  summer  months,  and  attending 
the  district  school  during  the  winter.  The  war  of 
the  Rebellion  broke  over  the  countr\-  during  his 
luinority,  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Young  Van  Scoy  was  patriotic,  and  while  the  spirit 
was  willing  the  inustering  officer  was  obdurate, 
hence  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home  until  the 
age  of  eighteen.  In  1865  he  enlisted  in  Company 
T,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- fourth  Regiment,  In- 
diana Volunteers,  and  a  year  was  passed  in  guard 
duty  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  his  three  older  brothers,  .\arnn,  Jacob 
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and  James,  had  entered  the  service,  and  the  home 
was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Jacob,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  while  charging  the 
enemy  "into  the  valley  of  death."  Having  passed 
a  few  months  at  a  select  school,  at  Brookston, 
White  county,  following  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Van  Scoy  became  a  student  in  1866  at  the  Battle 
Ground  Collegiate  Institute,  located  on  the  historic 
spot  where  Gen.  Harrison  had  successfully  fought 
the  Indians  in  181 1.  During  the  winter  he  as- 
siduously pursued  his  studies  and  taught  school  in 
the  summers,  remaining  two  years.  He  then  at- 
tended Brookston  Academy  for  a  year.  Following 
this  Mr.  Van  Scoy  entered  the  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston,  111.,  but  at  the  termination 
of  his  sophomore  year,  when  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  was  elected  principal  of  Brookston 
Academy.  After  three  years'  efficient  and  conscien- 
tious service  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing his  studies  in  college.  In  1875  Mr.  Van 
Scoy  was  graduated  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  entered  upon  his  ministerial  duties  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  having  received 
appointment  at  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  by  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Conference.  After  three  years  occupancy 
of  the  pulpit  he  retired  to  complete  a  theological 
course  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Evans- 
ton.  It  was  immediately  after  having  successfully 
passed  an  examination  for  graduation  in  theology 
that  he  received  a  telegram  from  Salem,  Ore.,  an- 
nouncing his  election  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  in 
Willamette  University,  which  was  accepted.  In 
June,  1891,  President  Van  Scoy  tendered  his  resig- 
nation at  Salem,  and  was  immediately  elected  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  Portland  (Ore.) 
University,  and  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
Portland.  For  twelve  years  he  had  served  on  the 
state  board  of  examiners  of  that  state,  giving  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  service  in  this  connection. 

It  was  while  President  Van  Scoy  was  in  charge 
of  the  church  at  Rensselaer  that  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Thomas.  At  the  time  of 
the  announcement  of  his  election  his  wife  was  in 
declining  health  and  on  her  account  he  decided  to 
remove  to  Oregon.  At  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, having  taught  the  ancient  languages  for 
one  year,  and  been  president  of  the  institution,  the 
school  had  grown  from  150  to  495  students  and 
the  financial  condition  had  been  rendered  about 
$100,000  better.  In  1884,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years,  the  University  of  the  Pacific  conferred  upon 
Prof.    Van    Scoy    the    degree    of    doctor    of    di- 


vinity. Mrs.  Van  Scoy  having  died  in  1883,  Prof. 
Van  Scoy  was  married  in  1885  to  Miss  Jessie  East- 
ham,  of  Salem,  Ore.,  a  graduate  of  Millammel  Col- 
lege. During  this  time  Dr.  Van  Scoy  had  charge  oi 
the  college.  By  his  first  marriage  there  is  a  daugh- 
ter, Lena,  and  a  son,  Paul,  by  the  second. 

The  Montana  career  of  President  Van  Scoy  has 
been  equally  successful  and  distinguished.  He 
came  to  the  state  in  1898  as  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Wesleyan  University.  This  institution  had 
formerly  been  located  some  three  or  four  miles  out- 
side of  the  city,  limits  of  Helena.  At  the  close  of 
the  work  for  1900  it  was  removed  to  Helena,  and 
is  now  on  Helena  avenue,  a  commodious  and  well 
equipped  edifice  aflfording  excellent  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  students.  The  grade  of  the 
university  has  recently  been  raised  to  that  of  full 
collegiate  work,  and  students  are  now  graduated 
with  degrees.  During  the  comparatively  few  years 
that  President  Van  Scoy  has  passed  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Helena  he  has  won  a  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. His  great  ability  as  an  instructor  has  been 
recognized  and  the  profundity  of  his  learning  ap- 
preciated, but  his  high  integrity  and  manly  quali- 
ties have  endeared  him  to  all  the  residents  of  his 
present  home  city. 


PETER  VALITON.— In  the  career  of  this 
adopted  son  of  our  repubHc  we  find  exempli- 
fication once  more  of  the  pertinent  fact  that  America 
offers  notable  opportunities  for  a  young  man  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world  and  to  attain  a  po- 
sition of  independence.  Mr.  Valiton  came  to  the 
United  States  a  young  man,  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  with  no  financial  reserve. 
He  was  brave,  loyal  and  self-reliant,  and  against 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  has  made  his  way  on- 
ward, ever  honest  and  straightforward  and  never 
depreciating  the  value  and  dignity  of  honest  toil. 
He  is  today  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative 
business  men  and  extensive  stockgrowers  of  Deer 
Lodge  county,  a  pioneer  of  the  state  and  as  a  man 
among  men.  Peter  Valiton  was  born  in  "la  belle 
France"  on  December  13,  1832,  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Marguerite  (Boulier)  Valiton,  both  represent- 
atives of  the  old  Huguenot  stock,  so  persecuted  in 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  land,  whence 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1850.  locating  near  Dn- 
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buque,  Iowa,  where  he  hved  until  his  death  in  1858. 
His  wife  survived  him  several  years  and  made  her 
home  with  her  son,  Peter,  until  she  was  killed  by 
being  run  over  by  a  Northern  Pacific  train  in  the 
city  of  Deer  Lodge  on  June  6,  1889. 

Peter  Valiton,  of  this  review,  was  reared  on  the 
parental  farmstead  in  France,  and  liis  educational 
advantages  were  very  limited.  In  1850,  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
without  money  or  friends,  and-  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  Enghsh.  That  he  endured  many  hard- 
ships and  vicissitudes  may  well  be  imagined,  but 
he  was  determined  to  make  for  himself  a  place  in 
the  world,  and  turned  his  attention  to  whatever 
work  came  to  hand  to  make  an  honest  living,  and 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  about 
two  years.  In  1855  he  went  to  Marysville,  Kan., 
and  became  manager  for  Gen.  Marshall,  an  exten- 
sive government  contractor,  who  also  operated  a 
trading  post  and  conducted  freighting.  In  1859  j\lr. 
Valiton  went  to  Colorado  in  charge  of  two  wagon 
trains  and  remained  there  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter to  look  after  the  goods  thus  transported,  and 
in  the  spring  of  i860  he  opened  a  general  supply 
store  in  Georgia  gulch,  operating  it  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  securing  his  stock  with  money  he 
had  saved.  The  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  he 
continued  it  until  the  fall  of  1861,  when  he  opened 
a  restaurant  in  Denver,  then  a  mere  mining  camp, 
and  this  also  yielded  him  good  returns. 

In  August,  1862,  Mr.  Valiton  disposed  of  this 
business  and  secured  a  stock  of  supplies  and  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  her  two  children  started 
on  the  long  trip  over  the  plains  and  mountains  to 
what  is  called  the  "Salmon  river  country,"  ]Mon- 
tana  not  yet  having  received  its  present  name  and 
being  still  a  part  of  Idaho.  He  proceeded  as  far 
as  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  where  he  received  reports 
that  the  Indians  were  causing  nuich  trouble  in  the 
Salmon  river  country  and  that  prospects  were  not 
encouraging.  He  then  decided  to  go  to  California, 
but  on  arriving  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  he  decided 
to  locate  there.  He  accordingly  opened  and  con- 
ducted a  restaurant  there  until  the  fall  of  1864, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  speculated  in  mining  stocks 
and  lost  practically  all  the  money  he  had  accumu- 
lated and  having  only  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  Colorado.  He  passed  the  winter 
in  Denver,  and  on  February  i,  1865,  started  out  as 
wagonmaster  of  a  freighting  train  whose  desti- 
nation was  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  where  he  duly 
arrived.     Subsequently  lie  located  at  Diamond  City 


in  Confederate  gulch,  where  he  opened  and  con- 
ducted a  store  profitably  for  some  time,  after  which 
he  unsuccessfully  tried  mining  again. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  Mr.  Valiton  located  in  Deer 
Lodge,  his  present  home,  being  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  attractive  little  city  and  one  of  its  repre- 
sentative men.  Here  he  has  been  identified  with 
various  and  important  lines  of  industry,  and  done 
much  to  forward  the  development  and  insure  the 
material  prosperity  of  this  section  of  the  state.  In 
1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mar- 
chessau  &  Valiton,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  of 
Butte,  and  this  association  has  since  been  main- 
tained. Mr.  Valiton  has  very  extensive  stock  inter- 
ests and  owns  much  valuable  real  estate,  utilizing 
about  10,000  acres  of  land  in  connection  with  his 
stockgrowing,  the  greater  portion  of  this  being- 
deeded  land.  He  has  devoted  especial  attention  to 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  usually  having  an 
average  of  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  about  100 
head  of  horses.  His  land  is  all  located  in  what  is 
now  Powell  county.  Mr.  Valiton  belongs  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  his  private  interests  de- 
mand his  entire  time  and  he  has  never  sought 
political  preferment.  Fraternally  he  has  been  a 
Mason  since  i860.  In  1875  Mr.  Valiton  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Epler,  who  was  born 
in  Michigan,  the  daughter  of  Christian  Epler,  and 
to  them  one  child  was  born,  who  survived  the  moth- 
er only  three  months,  her  death  having  occurred  in 
November,  1877.  In  1885  Mr.  Valiton  consummated 
a  second  marriage,  wedding  Miss  Anna  N.  King, 
who  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  the  daughter  of 
George  and  Cordelia  (Cavender)  King.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Valiton  have  had  four  children :  Francis,  de- 
ceased ;  Peter  C,  Carnot  and  Ribot. 


JOHN  J.  V.'\NCE  is  one  of  the  progressive 
ranchmen  of  Cascade  county,  where  he  is  well 
known  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Mr. 
Vance  traces  his  genealogy  back  to  sturdy  Scottish 
extraction.  He  is  a  native  of  Woodstock,  Oxford 
county,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  September 
r5,  1866,  the  son  of  John  and  Matilda  Vance,  the 
former  born  in  Scotland  and  the  latter  in  England. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  for  many  years, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  died  in  August,  1891,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  November,   1874.     Both  were  consistent 
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members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  were  peo- 
ple of  sterling  character.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children:  Sarah,  Joseph,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  John  J.,  Matilda,  Maggie  and  Jeannette. 

John  J.  Vance,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedicated, 
grew  up  under  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm 
and  secured  such  educational  advantages  as  were 
afforded  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  began  to  render  ef- 
ficient service  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  farm, 
and  was  thus  employed  for  three  years  in  Mani- 
toba, where  his  father  had  located  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Later  he  took  up  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  claims  in  that  section  of  the 
northwest,  but  was  not  very  successful  in  his  opera- 
tions, his  place  being  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  shipping  point  on  the  railroad.  He  con- 
tinued operations,  however,  until  1885,  in  the  fall 
of  which  year  he  began  working  on  various  farms 
for  wages.  The  following  spring  he  returned  to 
his  farm  and  put  in  crops,  but  frosts  did  much 
damage  and  he  did  not  realize  the  returns  hoped 
for.  In  the  fall  he  was  employed  in  getting  out 
ties  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  utilized  his  team  in  putting  in 
crops  for  various  farmers ;  in  the  summer  engaged 
in  teaming,  and  in  the  fall  brought  his  team  into 
requisition  in  cutting  grain.  In  1889  Mr.  Vance 
returned  to  Ontario  for  a  visit,  and  there  remained 
until  the  following  spring,  when  he  once  more  went 
to  Manitoba  and  devoted  his  time  to  various  lines 
of  work  incidental  to  the  conducting  of  farms  un- 
til the  spring  of  1891,  when  he  came  to  Montana 
and  secured  employment  on  the  ranch  of  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  south  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  months  he  secured  work  in 
the  Great  Falls  smelter,  and  assisting  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  concentrator  building.  Thereafter  he 
entered  the  employ  of  H.  H.  Nelson,  with  whom 
he  remained  three  years,  and  was  variously  en- 
gaged until  the  winter  of  1893-4,  which  he  passed 
in  Manitoba,  returning  to  Montana  in  the  spring 
and  locating  in  Cascade  county,  his  present  home. 
Here  he  entered  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres 
and  in  the  fall  secured  a  desert  claim  of  eighty 
acres;  in  February  of  the  following  year  his  wife 
took  up  an  adjoining  120-acre  track  as  a  desert 
claim.  The  ranch  is  well  improved  in  every  re- 
spect and  is  eligibly  located  eight  miles  north  of 
the  thriving  village  of  Cascade.  Of  the  tract  160 
acres  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  but  Mr. 
Vance  devotes  his  attention  more  particularlv  to 


the  raising  of  cattle,  in  which  Hne  his  success  has 
been  most  gratifying.  In  addition  to  his  ranch 
he  leases  a  half  section  of  school  land,  which  is 
utilized  for  grazing  purposes,  for  which  it  is  splen- 
didly adapted. 

In  politics  our  subject  is  known  as  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party.  On  August  27, 
1894,  was  consummated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Vance 
to  Miss  Margaret  Bremner,  who  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, the  daughter  of  Roderick  and  Christina 
Bremner,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  land  of 
hills  and  heather.  Mr.  Bremner  and  family  came 
to  America  in  1894  and  has  since  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  ranching  and  railroad  work,  being  now 
foreman  of  a  section  gang  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  He  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party ;  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  of  whom  one  is  deceased — 
Alexandria.  The  others  are  Ina,  Margaret,  Eliza- 
beth, John,  James  and  Rhoda.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vance  have  three  children :  Roderick  J.,  Christina 
and  WilHam  J. 


JAMES  VESTAL.— One  who  has  gained  an  en- 
viable name  in  Sweet  Grass  county,  Mont., 
owing  to  his  progressive  spirit  and  honorable  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  his  fellow  men,  and  one  who, 
so  deeply  imbued  with  high  American  patriotism 
that  he  loyally  gave  his  sons  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  James  Vestal,  was  also  called  to  mourn  the 
death  of  the  oldest,  who  had  not  yet  reached  the 
prime  of  life.  Cut  down  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, he  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  home 
community.  James  Vestal  was  born  within  thirty 
miles  of  Kansas  City.,  Mo.,  on  January  21,  1853. 
His  parents  were  John  Acy  and  Nancy  (Howe) 
Vestal,  the  former  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of 
Kentucky.  At  the  venerable  age  of  seventy  the 
father  still  lives  in  Missouri,  the  owner  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  farm.  The  early  years  of 
James  Vestal  were  passed  in  his  native  county, 
where  he  received  his  education  in  private  schools. 
Removing  to  Oregon  in  1870.  he  passed  one  year 
in  the  stock  business  and  then  moved  on  to  Para- 
dise valley,  Nev.,  where,  until  1883,  he  >vas  inter- 
ested in  sheep  and  stockraising.  That  year  he 
came  to  Montana  driving  a  band  of  sheep,  and  one 
year  later,  having  made  a  second  profitable  trip, 
he  purchased  the  Little  Timber  ranch,  and  at  once 
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engaged  in  sheep  raising,  usually  having  4,000  or 
S,ooo  and  100  cattle.  In  1897  Mr.  Vestal  became 
manager  of  the  Briggs  &  Ellis  ranch  at  Big  Tim- 
ber in  Sweet  Grass  county,  and  of  half  a  dozen 
others,  two  of  them  in  Sweet  Grass  county  and  four 
in  Custer.  These  ranches  are  devoted  to  sheep- 
growing,  and  the  company  controls  40,000  head  of 
sheep.  All  this  immense  business  is  under  the 
direct -supervision  of  Mr.  Vestal,  whose  home  is  at 
the  ranch  opposite  Big  Timber,  in  an  elegant  resi- 
dence equipped  with  all  modern  improvements  and 
surrounded  with  everything  necessary  for  the  most 
successful  management  of  the  business,  commodious 
stables  and  other  outbuildings  and  appliances  of 
every  necessary  kind.  On  the  principal  ranch  there 
is  an  irrigating  ditch  carrying  1,000  inches  of 
water,  another  one  carrying  500  and  another  250 
inches.  They  are  fed  by  Little  Timber  creek  and 
supply  500  acres  of  land.  Governor  Toole  appointed 
Mr.  Vestal  sheep  inspector  for  Sweet  Grass 
county,  an  appointment  which  was  entirely  un- 
solicited by  him.  Mr.  Vestal  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and 
has  passed  the  chairs  of  his  lodge.  On  July  16, 
1877,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet 
Tureman,  of  Oregon,  daughter  of  L.  E.  and  Mary 
(Schafer)  Tureman,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
Her  death  occurred  July  25,  1891.  Of  their  four 
children,  Ora,  the  eldest  son,  received,  through  the 
influence  of  United  States  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Carter,  a  position  in  the  United  States  navy  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Yosemite,  and  served  through  the  Spanish- 
American  war  in  Cuba.  On  the  second  call  for 
volunteers,  he  enlisted  in  October,  1899,  in  the  First 
Montana  Regiment  and  was  made  first  sergeant.  He 
served  gallantly  in  the  Philippines  until  May  20, 
1900,  when  he  was  drowned  in  the  Cowgaric  river, 
on  the  Island  of  Luzon,  while  taking  provisions 
across  the  stream.  The  boat  capsized  and  threw  him 
into  the  river,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  must  have 
been  seized  by  a  crocodile,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
swimmer  and  should  have  swam  to  the  shore.  He 
was  then  not  twenty-two  years  old.  Clarence  Bird, 
another  son,  enlisted  in  Company  L,  First  Mon- 
tana Regiment,  and  took  part  in  twenty-three  en- 
gagements. He  was  one  of  the  troop  that  made  the 
brilliant  charges  on  February  23,  1899,  when  Lieut. 
French  was  killed.  He  returned  home  with  the 
regiment  and  was  honorably  discharged.  In  1900 
he  was  married  to  Miss  May  Baxter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Maud  and  Otto,  younger  children,  are  at- 
tending school,  Maud  being  a  student  at  Missoula 
College.     In   February,    1892,   Mr.   ^^cstal  married 


Miss  Isabel  Aldridge,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  E.  Aldridge,  who  was  born  in  Missouri.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Alabama  and  her  mother  of 
Tennessee. 


JOHN  W.  WADE,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
civil  engineers  in  the  state  and  a  resident  of 
Helena,  first  came  to  Montana  twenty  years  ago. 
During  that  time  he  has  been  connected  with  some 
very  important  engineering  work.  C)n  the  Wade 
homestead  near  Columbia,  Mo.,  he  was  born  on 
September  10,  1853.  The  progenitor  of  his  branch 
of  the  Wade  family  was  Pearce  Wade,  a  licensed 
Baptist  minister,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  of  English 
ancestry,  who,  in  1810,  removed  from  Ohio  to 
Kentucky  and  a  few  years  later  accompanied  his 
son,  John  Wade,  grandfather  of  J.  W.  Wade,  to 
Missouri,  where  he  subsequently  died.  John  Wade 
went  to  Missouri  as  a  teamster  in  the  employ  of 
a  man  named  Wisdom,  and  later  he  married  Lucy 
Wisdom,  his  employer's  daughter.  They  settled 
in  Missouri  and  engaged  in  farming,  to  which  in- 
dustry Mr.  Wade  added  dealing  in  horses  and 
mules  for  the  southern  market.  In  this  he  built  up 
quite  an  extensive  business  which  he  continued  for 
years.  He  was  born  in  1799,  the  year  of  the  death 
of  George  Washington,  and  died  in  1847.  His  wife 
survived  him  many  years,  dying  in  1882,  aged 
eighty-two.  Their  children  were  :  Pearce,  Thomas 
M. ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Sims ;  Nancy,  wife  of 
Frank  Stivers ;  William  J.  and  James  B.  Thomas 
M.  Wade,  the  second  son  and  the  father  of  John 
W.  Wade,  was  born  February  5,  1828,  on  the  Mis- 
souri homestead,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  farm- 
ing until  1898,  when  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life  and  now  resides  in  Columbia,  Mo.  In  1850 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth  J.,  daughter 
of  William  T.  Barry,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  who  had 
settled  in  Missouri.  Their  children  are:  Mary  F., 
wife  of  B.  F.  Sublette,  she  has  three  children; 
Lucy  M.,  wife  of  John  S.  Riley,  has  two  children ; 
John  W. ;  Amanda  C,  unmarried ;  Henry  B.,  of 
Helena;  Andrew  F.,  an  attorney  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  James  M.,  residing  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

John  W.  Wade  completed  his  education  at  the 
State  University  of  Missouri,  where  he  graduated 
in  1879.  Previous  to  and  subsequent  to  his  gradu- 
ation he  taught  school  in  Missouri  for  four  years. 
In  1880  he  came  to  Montana  as  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In 
1880  he  taught  in  Jefferson  City,  Mont.,  and  later 
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was  traveling  correspondent  for  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  Independent.  Subsequently  he  was  as- 
sistant and  locating  engineer  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained until  the  completion  of  the  road  in  1883. 
Mr.  Wade  then  opened  an  engineer's  office  at 
Helena,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his  profession, 
and  in  this  line  of  work  he  has  no  superior  in  the 
northwest.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  United  States 
deputy  mineral  surveyor;  has  held  the  office  of 
county  surveyor  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  for 
four  terms,  and  that  of  city  engineer  of  Helena  for 
two  terms.  He  has  also  been  road  superintendent 
for  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  for  two  years. 

The  political  affiHations  of  Mr.  Wade  are  Demo- 
cratic, and  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  various 
campaigns.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  first 
body  of  the  Baptist  church  organized  in  Montana, 
and  has  belonged  to  the  society  from  early  life.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Helena  Baptist  church,  in  which. 
he  has  been  clerk  for  eight  years,  and  since  1888 
he  has  been  a  deacon,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  also  clerk  of  the  State  Baptist  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  the 
Montana  Children's  Home  Society,  and  president 
of  the  Helena  local  board  of  the  same  society.  In 
1886  Mr.  Wade  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Claude  Hilman,  daughter  of  Capt.  J.  Rowland  Hil- 
man,  commandant  of  the  Montana  Soldier's  Home. 
They  have  three  children :  Ruth  A.,  Esther  C.  and 
Preston  A.  Since  coming  to  Montana  Mr.  Wade 
has  led  an  energetic  and  successful  business  life, 
and  by  his  deep  religious  convictions  and  philan- 
thropic character  has  won  the  esteem  of  the  resi- 
dents of  not  only  Helena,  but  of  a  large  number  of 
people  throughout  the  state. 


JAMES  WALKER  is  numbered  among  the  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  Helena,  where  he  con- 
ducts a  grocery,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Davis  street,  having  a  well-equipped  establishment 
and  catering  to  a  representative  trade.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  having  been  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Belfast  on  February  24, 
1861,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Swain)  Walk- 
er. The  father,  who  conducted  a  grocery  and  was 
also  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  a  Lib- 
eral leader  in  his  native  land,  where  he  wielded 
much  influence  in  public  affairs ;  his  religious  faith 
was  that  of  the  established  Church  of  England. 


He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1887,  and  here  his 
death  occurred  August  18,  1892.  His  wife,  who 
was  given  birthright  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  died  in  1867,  in  Ireland. 
James  Walker  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  Lurgan  Model  School,  near  Belfast,  leaving 
the  same  in  1872,  but  later  taking  a  special  course 
of  study  in  magnetism  and  electricity  in  the  Brook- 
field  Quaker  School,  where  he  graduated  in  1875. 
He  began  his  business  career  by  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  grocery  business  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  entering  the  establishment  of  Foster, 
Green  &  Co.,  the  most  extensive  grocers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  continued  with  this  house 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  in  1881  came  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Jackson 
&  Fletcher,  after  which  he  associated  himself  with 
his  father,  John  Walker,  in  the  produce  commis- 
sion business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Walker  & 
Walker.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  where  he  tarried  but  a  short 
time,  returning  to  the  United  States  and  locating 
in  Dakota,  devoting  his  attention  to  ranching  and 
also  to  the  grocery  and  hotel  business.  He  was 
thus  occupied  for  seven  years,  when"he  closed  out 
his  business  interests  and  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cated in  Helena  and  was  employed  in  the  grocery 
of  John  T.  Murphy  until  1889,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  grocery  trade  with  George  Gander,  under  the 
firm  title  of  Gander  &  Co.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
year  Mr.  Gander  sold  his  interests  to  John  Walk- 
er, Jr.,  and  the  business  was  continued  under  the 
firm  name  of  Walker  Bros,  until  1893,  when  our 
subject  purchased  his  brother's  interest  and  has 
continued  the  business  successfully,  keeping  a 
large  and  well-selected  stock  and  sparing  no  pains 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  discriminating  patron- 
age. He  has  also  been  identified  with  the  mining 
industry,  having  invested  more  than  $10,000  in 
prospects. 

In  politics  he  formerly  gave  his  support  to  the 
Populist  party,  and  was  its  candidate  for  alderman 
in  1896,  the  exigencies  of  political  affairs  compass- 
ing his  defeat.  Fraternally  Mr.  Walker  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Modern  Woodmen,  the  Pioneers  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Royal  Highlanders ;  in  religion 
he  holds  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  church,  being 
highly  esteemed  in  both  business  and  social  cir- 
cles. In  1889  Mr.  Walker  was  united  in  marriage, 
in  Helena,  to  Miss  Ida  Peterson,  who  was  born  :n 
Sweden.  They  have  one  son — James  Edwin,  who 
was  born  in  1891. 
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GEORGE  R.  (TWO  DOT)  WILSON.— The 
story  of  human  life  is  a  wide,  a  boundless 
theme.  Sadly,  wildly  have  poets  sung  of  it ;  calmly, 
lucidly,  have  historians  traced  its  meanderings; 
gravely,  seriously,  have  priests  and  sages  reproved 
its  errors.  It  is  the  supreme  topic  of  thought,  and, 
both  in  its  entirety  and  its  individual  aspects,  is 
always  interesting  and  always  unfathomable.  From 
the  cradle  over  which  the  young  mother  bends  with 
wondering  delight  to  the  bier  around  which  all  are 
gathered  in  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  sorrow, 
each  human  life  is  a  marvel  and  a  poem.  In  few 
are  the  elements  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  lights 
and  shades,  more  strangely  commingled  than  in  that 
of  the  man  whom  we  have  now  under  review.  His 
characteristics  have  impressed  the  very  body  oi 
the  time,  not  only  here  in  young,  untamed  Montana, 
but  in  the  commercial  marts  and  business  centres 
of  the  east.  He  was  born  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1830,  the  son  of  George  Wilson,  a  native 
of  London,  England,  and  Mary  Goldsmith,  of 
Elmira,  whose  father  originally  owned  the  whole 
town  site  of  that  city,  but  divided  it  among  his  four 
sons,  leaving  her  a  small  portion  because  he  was 
opposed  to  her  marriage.  The  Wilsons  were  for- 
merly Quakers,  and  both  they  and  the  Goldsmiths 
came  to  this  country  from  Scotland. 

Our  subject's  father  was  a  farmer  with  a  large 
family  and  a  small  income.  He  died  in  1849,  having 
almost  reached  the  century  mark.  And  so,  when 
George  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  home  with  a  half  brother  at  Otsego,  N.  Y., 
the  half  brother  being  a  child  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, and  our  subject  a  child  of  the  third.  He 
received  some  little  education  while  with  his  brother, 
chiefly  through  the  ministrations  of  his  sister-in- 
law,  who  had  been  a  school  teacher  prior  to  her 
marriage.  When  he  was  sixteen  his  brother,  who 
was  a  large  farmer  and  cattleman,  sent  him  out  to 
buy  cattle  and  kept  him  at  this  business  until  he 
was  eighteen,  at  which  time  he  went  back  to  Elmira 
and  worked  for  wages.  In  1855  he  made  a  trip  to 
Wisconsin  in  search  of  some  of  his  sisters  who 
were  living  in  that  state.  His  search  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  his  money  being  exhausted  when  at 
Whitewater  he  located  there  and  worked  for  wages 
in  that  neighborhood  for  nine  years. 

In  1864  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  Montana,  accom- 
panying a  large  train  containing  365  men  and 
fifteen  famiHes  of  women  and  children.  Capt. 
Townsend  was  in  command  and  all  went  well  until 
they   reached    Powder  river,  where  they   were  at- 


tacked by  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  who  made 
friendly  approaches  and  desired  to  come  within  the 
corral.  This  being  refused  by  the  captain,  they 
asked  for  food,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  detailed  with 
some  half  dozen  others  to  take  it  out  to  them. 
While  on  their  way  back  to  the  camp  the  Indians 
began  firing  on  them.  Capt.  Townsend  arranged 
his  men  and  returned  the  fire,  killing  two  Indians. 
The  Indians  occupied  the  high  ground  surrounding 
the  train,  which  was  in  a  small  valley,  and  this  en- 
abled them  to  kill  a  man.  The  fight  lasted  eight 
hours,  and  the  train  had  three  men  killed  and  the 
Indians  reported  eighteen  of  their  number  as  dead 
on  the  field.  One  of  them,  dressed  in  the  clothes 
of  one  of  the  dead  white  men,  came  close  to  the 
camp  and  set  fire  to  the  grass.  The  flames  were 
extinguished  by  the  women,  the  men  being  at  this 
time  on  high  points  keeping  guard.  After  the  fight 
Mr.  Wilson  and  some  twenty  others  went  out  to 
recover  the  body  of  Martin,  the  first  man  who  had 
been  killed.  They  were  surrounded  by  Indians, 
and  were  obliged  to  fight  hard  to  get  through. 
They  killed  three  of  their  assailants  and  the  rest 
retreated,  but  the  white  leader  came  into  camp  with 
an  arrow  sticking  in  his  shoulder.  Without  further 
mishap  they  reached  Virginia  City,  August  13, 
1864,  and  there  our  subject  spent  the  winter  cut- 
ting cordwood  for  his  board.  In  the  spring  he 
went  to  Blackfoot  and  worked  for  wages  part  of  the 
summer ;  then  to  Helena  where  he  bought  a  wagon 
and  ox  team,  cut  wood  and  hauled  it  into  the  town 
and  sold  it.  He  wintered  in  Virginia  City,  and 
for  a  few  years  thereafter  followed  about  the  same 
course.  On  one  of  his  trips  to  Virginia  City  he 
was  held  up  by  road  agents,  who  took  all  his  hard 
earned  money,  amounting  to  $400,  after  which  he 
spent  the  winter  in  Jefferson  valley  working  for  his 
board.  Knowing  a  butcher  in  Virginia  City  he 
secured  a  job  to  work  on  his  ranch  at  $15  a  month, 
but  after  three  months  returned  to  Alder  gulch, 
and  by  persuasion  of  a  man  named  Young,  who  had 
come  west  in  the  same  train  with  him,  he  bought 
a  half  interest  in  a  claim  Young  owned,  and  worked 
it  that  winter  with  good  success.  In  the  spring 
he  left  the  wash-up  to  his  partner,  and  going  down 
the  gulch  bought  a  claim  payable  on  reaching  bed- 
rock. He  put  thirty  men  to  work  on  it  and  realized 
enough  to  pay  for  the  claim  and  all  the  expense  of 
working  it.  At  this  time  a  friend  induced  him  to 
go  with  him  to  Salt  Lake  and  buy  cattle.  They 
made  the  trip,  returned  in  sixty  days  with  a  herd 
of  cattle  and  cleared  100  per  cent,  on  the  deal.    Mr. 
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Wilson  continued  in  the  business  for  five  years  and 
was  very  successful  at  it.  He  took  up  a  ranch  in 
Boulder  valley,  Jefferson  county,  in  1874,  located 
another  on  the  Musselshell,  near  Martinsdale,  and 
in  1877  settled  on  the  ranch  which  has  been  his 
home  ever  since.  Just  before  this  he  made  his  first 
trip  east  with  cattle,  and  since  then  has  made  annual 
shipments. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  December  7,  1876,  to 
Miss  Harriet  Salisbury,  of  New  York  state,  a 
daughter  of  George  Salisbury,  who  died  when  she 
was  a  child.  They  had  settled  at  Whitewater,  Wis., 
and  there  the  marriage  occurred.  Mrs.  Wilson 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  subsequent  wanderings, 
and  proved  herself  to  be  an  able  helpmate  for  a 
man  of  his  push  and  enterprise.  Mrs.  Wilson 
made  the  trip  from  Omaha  by  rail  to  Green  River. 
From  there  Mr.  Wilson,  in  December,  brought  his 
horses  over  the  range,  being  thirty  days  from  Green 
River  to  Whitehall.  Mrs.  Wilson  went  on  to 
Ogden  by  rail,  and  from  thence  all  alone  to  White- 
hall by  stage,  where  she  remained  at  Maj.  Brooks' 
until  the  arrival  of  her  husband  with  his  stock. 
Soon  after  they  located  in  South  Boulder  valley 
near  Ed.  Cardwell,  where  they  lived  until  the  open- 
ing of  spring  in  1877,  when  they  removed  to  Mus- 
selshell. Mrs.  Wilson  accompanied  her  husband 
on  many  round-up  trips,  living  in  the  wagon  and 
doing  the  cooking  for  her  husband  and  the  men, 
sometimes  being  out  for  three  months.  In  the  fall 
of  1877,  however,  matters  became  more  settled  and 
they  began  housekeeping  where  they  now  live.  In 
1878,  on  returning  from  a  round-up,  Mr.  Wilson 
found  his  home  surrounded  by  2,200  Indians,  Flat- 
heads  and  Bannacks,  all  in  camp.  Tan-Dog  was 
the  chief.  Nothing  daunted,  although  alone,  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  invited  the  chief  and  two  sqaws  to  a 
dinner,  her  husband  arriving  in  the  meantime. 
Mr.  Wilson,  while  at  dinner,  said  to  the  chief,  "Do 
you  like  pie?"  Stretching  himself  and  expanding 
his  chest,  Tan-Dog  replied  "Heap  like  pie."  Mr. 
Wilson  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians.  His  wife 
was  the  third  white  woman  who  came  to  the  valley, 
and  often  fed  the  Indians.  At  one  time  ten,  all 
armed,  called  on  her.  Mrs.  Wilson  prepared  dinner 
for  them  and  when  ready  they  were  inclined  to 
retain  their  guns  during  the  meal.  Mr.  Wilson 
asked  them  to  stack  their  arms,  which  they  at  first 
refused  to  do,  but  on  being  commanded  by  him  so 
to  do,  they  readily  obeyed.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  the 
reputation  of  being  very  brave,  but  with  her  natural 
modesty,  she  attributes  the  kind  treatment  by  her 


savage  neighbors  to  the  kindness  she  always  showed 
them.  Many  times  she  had  great  cause  for  alarm, 
of  course,  but  danger  was  always  warded  off. 

One  incident  in  Mr.  Wilson's  life  should  be 
noted,  as  it  has  given  him  wide  celebrity,  fixed  a 
sobriquet  on  him  and  given  a  new  town  in  this 
commonwealth  its  baptismal  name.  In  1868  he 
adopted  two  dots  as  his  cattle  brand,  and  since  then 
he  has  become  known  throughout  the  state  and  all 
the  stock  centers  of  the  east  as  "Two  Dot"  Wilson, 
and  in  his  honor  the  town  of  Two  Dot,  Meagher 
county,  also  bears  this  name.  He  owns  most  of  the 
town  site,  has  greatly  improved  the  place,  having 
built  there  a  $6,000  hotel,  a  large  livery  and  a  fine 
store  building,  the  last  now  occupied  by  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Miles  Company,  of  which  he  is  vice- 
president.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  and  director  in 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  Bank.  Our  subject 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  landholders  in  the 
state,  and  carries  on  the  stock  business  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude.  He  has  deeds  to  about  15,000 
acres  in  Meagher  county,  and  two  or  three  ranches 
in  Sweet  Grass  county.  Frequently  he  has  as  high 
as  8,000  head  of  cattle,  and  at  present  has  a  flock  of 
10,000  sheep.  He  has  also  500  or  600  head  of 
Percheron,  Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses.  At 
one  time  he  owned  $8,000  worth  of  blooded  stal- 
lions, but  at  this  time  has  only  one,  the  others 
having  died  in  the  spring  of  1900  of  a  disease 
which  he  did  not  learn  how  to  cure  until  all  were 
gone  but  the  one  he  now  has.  One  of  those  which 
died  cost  him  $1,900.  The  expense  for  hired  help 
in  his  business  amounts  to  $45  per  day,  but  he  pays 
it  cheerfully,  and  by  his  close  personal  attention 
to  his  business  and  his  fine  executive  ability,  gets 
good  returns  for  the  money  paid  out.  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  an  honest,  upright  man,  and  has  a  rugged  and 
picturesque  manner,  two  qualities  which  have 
made  him  well  known  far  and  wide  in  business 
circles  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west,  for  he 
frequently  accompanies  his  cattle  to  the  eastern 
markets.  He  has  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  sterling  manhood, 
his  unostentatious  generosity,  his  genuine  kindness 
of  heart,  and  his  genial,  social  disposition.  He  is  a 
character  unique  in  our  history,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  time  he  shall  be  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
"we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again."  His  type 
is  not  the  graceful  tree  which  ornaments  the  land- 
scape garden,  but  the  gigantic  oak  of  the  forest, 
massive  in  strength,  ample  in  reach,  challenging  all 
of  the  elements  and  surrendering  to  none. 
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q^HOMAS  J.  WADDELL.— The  life  story  of 
1  this  gentleman  is  an  oft-told  tale  in  American 
history.  He  is  essentially  a  self-made  man,  hav- 
ing gone  to  work  earnestly  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence for  himself  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  hir- 
ing out  as  a  farm  hand  for  $12  a  month,  the  top 
price  paid  a  full  grown  man  being  $15.  He  con- 
tinued at  this  occupation  nine  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Utah,  and  engaged  in  mining  at  the 
Ontario  mines,  at  wages  ranging  from  $50  to  $75 
a  month.  After  following  this  for  some  time  he 
trailed  a  flock  of  sheep  from  Utah  to  Radersburg, 
Mont.,  for  Huntley  &  Clark,  consuming  four 
months  in  the  trip,  which  he  reports  as  very  pleas- 
ant. He  herded  sheep  some  nine  months  at  $40 
a  month,  then  engaged  in  sawmill  work  at  Boze- 
man  for  the  same  wages,  continuing  at  this  until 
1881.  He  then  came  to  his  present  location,  six 
miles  east  of  Philbrook,  where  he  took  up  a  home- 
stead claim,  and  used  all  his  other  claim  rights  in 
securing  240  acres.  Here  he  raised  oats  and  hay 
successfully,  but  soon  sold  the  land  for  $1,800, 
preferring  to  give  his  attention  to  the  blacksmith- 
ing  business,  which  he  started  when  he  located  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Waddell  is  a  member  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in  politics  a  Re- 
publican. He  was  married  on  November  24,  1887, 
to  Miss  Emma  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Missouri, 
and  daughter  of  Henry  and  Hulda  Montgomery, 
who  came  to  Montana  in  1874  and  located  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  valley,  remaining  there  engaged  in 
mining  until  1882,  when  he  also  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Philbrook.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wad- 
dell are  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  one, 
Edward,  is  deceased.  Those  living  are  Belle, 
Thomas,  Guy  and  Howard. 

Mr.  Waddell  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  he 
was  born  in  Boone  county,  111.,  October  6,  1856. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  capacity  for 
work,  has  mechanical  ability  and  inventive  powers, 
and  rejoices  in  his  power  to  conceive  and  to  exe- 
cute.    He  is  well  esteemed  and  highly  respected. 


FREDERICK  R.  WARREN.— The  great  agri- 
cultural and  stockgrowing  industries  of  Mon- 
tana transcend  in  scope  and  importance  any  limi- 
tations which  even  the  most  sanguine  pioneer  of 
the  state  would  have  defined  two  decades  ago  and 
in  no  lines  of  enterprise  are  better  opportunities 
offered    in    this    favored    section    of    the     Union. 


Among  the  leading  and  successful  stockraisers 
of  Fergus  county  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  in- 
itiates this  review. 

In  Wyoming,  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1858,  there  was  born  to  Otto  and 
Mary  Warren,  also  natives  of  New  York,  a  son, 
upon  whom  was  bestowed  the  name  of  Frederick 
R.  His  father  has  long  been  engaged  in  farming, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Wyoming 
county.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Of  their  seven  children  all  are  living  save 
one,  Elizabeth — the  others  being  Frederick  R., 
Edward,  Lillian,  Josephine,  Gertrude  and  Jennie. 

Frederick  R.  Warren  supplemented  his  early 
scholastic  discipline  in  the  public  schools  by  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Geneseo  (New  York)  State 
Normal  School.  He  began  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  homestead  farm  when  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  thus  continued  faithfully  at  these  labors  until 
he  was  of  legal  age,  when  he  came  west  to  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  This  was  in  March,  1879,  and  he  at 
once  secured  employment  on  a  sheep  ranch.  One 
year  later  he  engaged  in  quarrying  stone  in  that 
state,  but  in  this  he  met  ill-success,  owing  to 
the  interference  of  the  railroad  company.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  transfer  business  at  Fort  Col- 
lins successfully  for  two  years.  He  then  came  to 
Montana,  reaching  Fergus  county  by  way  of  Bill- 
ings, from  which  point  he  brought  a  load  of  freight 
to  Utica,  where  he  arrived  on  May  24,  1883,  camp- 
ing for  two  days  on  the  land  now  his  home.  He 
was  thereafter  for  eighteen  months  in  the  employ 
of  John  D.  Waite  on  sheep  ranches,  receiving  $50 
per  month.  Realizing  the  possibilities  for  success 
in  this  industry,  he  determined  to  embark  in  it. 
He  took  up  a  tract  of  government  land,  purchased 
an  adjoining  squatter's  clann,  and  began  opera- 
tions on  a  modest  scale.  He  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  sheep-growers  of  the  county, 
running  an  average  of  10,000  head.  To  his  origi- 
nal ranch  he  has  added  until  he  now  has  a  fine 
estate  of  3,500  acres.  He  usually  harvests  about 
500  tons  of  hay  annually.  His  home  is  situated 
six  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Utica  and  is 
one  of  the  attractive  places  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Warren  takes  an  interest  in  all  that  makes  for  the 
advancement  and  material  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, gives  stalwart  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  but  has  never  sought  official  preferment. 
His  interest  in  educational  matters  led  to  his  elec- 
tion as  school  trustee  for  several  years.     Frater- 
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nally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks,  the  lodge  and  chapter  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1886,  Mr.  Warren  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Tabler,  who 
was  born  in  Floyd  county,  Ind.,  the  daughter  of 
James  and  Lydia  Tabler,  natives  respectively  of 
Pennsylvania  and  England,  and  both  members  of 
the  Catholic  church.  James  Tabler  was  a  Demo- 
crat, who  devoted  his  active  life  to  farming  and 
stockraising.  His  death  occurred  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1879.  His  wife  is 
still  a  resident  of  the  same  city.  Of  their  seven 
children  four  are  living — Josephine,  Melvina,  Eliza 
and  Margaret.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  have  one 
daughter,  Ethel  G.,  born  on  the  25th  of  May,  1888. 


GEORGE  W.  WARD.— Born  on  September  28, 
1844,  at  Lyons,  Ind.,  and  in  his  youth  engaged 
in  active  service  in  the  Civil  war,  George  W.  Ward 
is  one  of  those  who  have  come  up  through  tribula- 
tion to  a  present  comfort,  competence  and  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  life.  His  parents  were  Charles 
B.  and  Nancy  (Simons)  Ward,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Indiana.  They 
had  eight  children,  George  being  the  second.  In 
his  childhood  the  family  removed  to  Halltown,  Mo., 
where  he  went  to  school  until  the  war  came  on, 
when  he  joined  the  state  militia  and  was  in  the 
active  service  of  the  Union  army  for  a  portion  of 
the  struggle.  After  the  war  period  he  attended 
school  for  a  few  months  in  1865,  then  went  to 
farming  for  himself,  following  this  business  con- 
tinuously until  1881.  Coming  in  that  year  to  Mon- 
tana, he  took  up  homestead  and  pre-emption  claims 
in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  east  of  Hamilton,  which 
he  increased  until  he  had  2,000  acres,  all  of  which 
he  sold  to  Marcus  Daly  in  1892  and  it  now  is  part 
of  the  famous  Bitter  Root  Daly  stock  farm.  He 
then  bought  1,480  acres  on  Camas  prairie,  six  miles 
south  and  two  miles  west  of  Hamilton,  where  he 
has  lived  ever  since,  engaged  in  ranching  and  a 
stockraising  business  with  good  success  and  grati- 
fying profits. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ward  is  an  unwavering  Demo- 
crat and  as  such  was  elected  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  county  in  1892.  In  the  ensuing 
session  he  displayed  great  activity  in  behalf  of  his 
section  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  his  con- 
stituents.   Fraternallv  he  is  identified  with  the  Free- 


masons, and  takes  great  interest  in  the  brother- 
hood. He  was  married  on  April  14,  1869,  in 
Lawrence  county.  Mo.,  to  Miss  Hannah  L.  Wan, 
daughter  of  William  and  Tennessee  C.  Wan.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ward  have  had  six  children,  four  are 
now  living:  Charles  W.,  Sidney  M.,  Ruth  and  Dale. 
Mr.  Ward  has  an  interesting  family  and  a  fine  farm. 
He  fully  discharges  all  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
according  to  his  convictions,  and  stands  high  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  as 
a  progressive  farmer,  a  pleasing  companion  and 
a  substantial  citizen. 


WILLIAM  H.  WATSON,  while  not  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Montana  as  the  phrase  is  used 
today  by  those  who  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  civilization  in  the  state,  was  one  identified  with 
the  early  business  interests  of  central  Montana  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  Lewistown  in  1894 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
upbuilding  of  that  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Watson  came  not  to  Montana  of  his  own 
choice — he  was  not  a  homeseeker  nor- one  who  left 
pleasant  surroundings  in  the  east  to  search  for  a 
fortune  in  the  far  northwest.  While  engaged  in 
business  with  Edward  P.  Allis,  the  famous  manu- 
facturer of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  he  was  sent  to  Mon- 
tana in  the  spring  of  1882  by  Mr.  Allis  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  firm  of  Barrows  &  Allis,  which  had  been 
for  a  few  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  near  the  Judith  gap.  In  the  same  year 
he  succeeded  to  those  lumbering  interests  and 
the  next  year  began  operations  at  the  Big  Casino 
mills,  six  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Lewis- 
town.  The  mill  set  there  by  Mr.  Watson  had 
a  much  larger  capacity  than  any  now  in  the  Basin 
and  for  some  years  supplied  a  major  portion  of  the 
rough  and  finished  lumber,  lath  and  shingles  used 
not  only  in  the  basin,  but  as  far  south  as  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  north  to  the  Missouri  river,  teams 
of  twelve  yokes  of  oxen  being  kept  constantly 
on  the  road  delivering  the  product.  In  the  fall 
of  1884  the  mill  was  burned,  and  the  entire  plant, 
together  with  nearly  all  the  immense  stock  of  logs 
and  lumber,  became  a  total  loss,  bringing  finan- 
cial ruin  to  the  previously  successful  owner.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  Mr.  Watson  gradually 
retired  from  active  business,  but  never  lost  the 
acute  interest  in  public  affairs  which  he  had  taken 
from  boyhood. 
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Born  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  31,  1822,  the 
eldest  of  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  he  attended 
Geneva  schools  until  he  entered  Hobart  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1840.  His  inclin- 
ations and  talents  were  in  literary  lines,  and  after 
leaving  college  he  took  up  the  work  which  he 
laid  aside  but  for  short  intervals  until  coming 
to  Montana.  In  1847  Mr.  Watson  went  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  engaged  in  merchandising,  but 
soon  became  associated  with  Gen.  Rufus  King 
as  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

In  1858  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  Gov.  Randall,  of  Wisconsin,  and  when  the  Civil 
war  broke  out  became  his  military  secretary,  re- 
taining that  important  position  throughout  the 
administrations  of  Govs.  Randall,  Harvey  and  Sa- 
lomon, covering  the  five  years  of  conflict.  The 
duties  of  military  secretary  frequently  took  him 
to  the  front  where  Wisconsin  troops  were  en- 
gaged and  also  to  the  camps  in  the  fever-stricken 
districts  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 

After  leaving  the  service  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin Mr.  Watson  went  to  Washington  and  ac- 
cepted the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Indian  bureau.  He  remained  there  nearly  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  personally  negotiated 
several  treaties  with  the  Indians.  Among  them 
were  those  looking  to  the  opening  of  right  of 
way  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  then  build- 
ing west  through  Kansas.  This  work  completed 
Mr.  Watson's  period  of  official  service,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Milwaukee,  becoming  associated  with 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Allis,  who  was  his  sister's  hus- 
band. With  brief  intervals  he  continued  with  the 
Allis  company  until  he  came  to  Montana  in  1882. 
During  his  residence  in  Montana  he  held  but  one 
public  position,  that  of  a  representative  of  Fergus 
county  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  organic 
law  of  the  Treasure  state.  Mr.  Watson  married 
Maria  L.  Woodbridge,  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  in  1855, 
and  his  wife  and  five  children  survived  him  when  he 
laid  down  his  life's  work  in  August,  1894,  having 
well  done  his  faithful  labors. 


GEORGE  I.  WATTERS.— Whatever  there  may 
be  in  great  ancestry  as  indicative  or  explanatory 
of  character  or  career  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
George  I.  Watters.  In  his  lineage  the  cavaliers  of 
A'^irginia  combine  with  the  sturdy  mountaineers  of 


Vermont,  uniting  the  admirable  salient  traits  of 
each  people  and  the  highly  creditable  records  of  two 
distinguished  families.  He  was  born  on  August  2, 
1864,  at  America  City,  Kan.  His  parents  were 
Charles  and  Eleen  (Lawrence)  Watters,  the  former 
descended  from  a  Virginia  family  prominent  in  every 
age  and  every  phase  of  the  Old  Dominion's  history 
from  the  founding  of  Jamestown  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  latter  a  native  of  Vermont  and  belonging 
to  the  family  which  gave  to  the  American  navy  the 
distinguished  commander  whose  last  injunction  to 
his  faithful  subordinate  on  the  Chesapeake  was, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  This  worthy  couple  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  George  I.  was  the  fourth. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Burnett  Junction, 
Wis.,  and  also  the  high  school  at  Horicon.  After 
leaving  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  em- 
ployed as  engineer  in  a  grain  elevator  belonging  to 
his  uncle,  whom  he  served  in  that  capacity  for  three 
years,  then  he  was  buyer  for  the  concern  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  This  uncle  was  George  H.  Lawrence, 
one  of  the  first  men  to  engage  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Helena. 

Mr.  Watters  next  engaged  in  railroading  as  agent 
at  Bridgewater,  S.  D.,  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  serving  that  company  four  years,  and 
then  serving  the  Northern  Pacific  seven  years  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Victor,  Mont.  He  then  re- 
tired from  the  railroad  ranks  and  went  into  the 
drug  business  at  Victor,  but  a  year  later  sold  out 
and  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Appollonio,  Watters  &  Co., 
of  Victor,  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  While 
he  has  won  high  commendation  for  fine  business 
qualifications  in  every  position  he  has  held,  it  is 
only  the  large,  complete  and  comprehensive  business 
of  the  present  enterprise  that  has  given  full  scope 
to  his  powers  and  enabled  him  to  display  in  full 
measure  the  versatility  and  readiness  of  his  active 
mind. 

In  politics  Mr.  Watters  is  a  zealous  Republican, 
not  indeed  an  active  party  worker,  but  one  who 
never  loses  sight  of  the  welfare  of  his  party  and  who 
is  always  willing  to  contribute  to  its  proper  success 
by  counsel  and  more  substantial  aid.  Fraternally 
he  is  allied  with  the  Masons,  being  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Victor  Lodge  No.  43,  although  he  was  made 
a  Mason  at  Ripon,  Wis.  His  religious  affiliation  is 
with  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  married  at 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  on  January  5,  1891,  to  Miss 
Louise  Brink,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Lucinda 
Brink,  the  father  being  a  contractor  and  the  builder 
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of  the  union  depot  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  well  as  of 
other  works  of  magnitude.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watters 
have  four  children,  Gladys,  Lawrence,  Miriam  and 
Dwight,  all  of  tender  years.  They  are  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  their  section  and  have  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 


ALEXANDER  D.  WEAVER  is  one  of  the  hon- 
ored pioneers,  prosperous  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.,  his 
fine  ranch  property  being  located  three  miles  north 
of  Belgrade,  his  postofifice  address.  He  has  been 
the  artificer  of  his  own  fortunes;  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  and  guided  by  the  highest  principles,  and 
tangible  reward  is  his  in  the  accumulation  of  a  hand- 
some property  and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  know  him,  hence  his  life  offers  both  lesson 
and  incentive. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  born  in  Botetourt  county,  Ya., 
March  i,  1841,  the  son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Gainer) 
Weaver,  the  former  born  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
latter  was  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
father  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  A'^irginia,  and 
thence  to  Boone  county,  Ky.,  in  1854,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  His  wife  died  in 
the  same  county,  aged  fifty-four.  They  became  the 
parents  of  thirteen  children,  and  six  of  the  number 
are  yet  living.  The  paternal  grandparents  were 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great-grandfather 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  whence  he  emigrated  in 
an  early  day  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Keystone  state.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Weaver  was  George  Gainer,  a  representative  of  an 
old  Virginia  family,  both  he  and  his  wife  dying  in 
that  state.  He  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence, having  been  an  extensive  miller  and  mer- 
chant, and  having  also  conducted  a  hotel.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  for  a  time  employed  in 
the  mill,  and  thus  met  his  employer's  daughter,  who 
ultimately  became  his  wife.  The  Gainer  springs 
were  named  in  honor  of  our  .subject's  grandfather. 

The  educational  facilities  afforded  Alexander  D. 
Weaver  in  his  youth  were  only  such  as  were  offered 
by  the  district  schools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
left  his  home  in  Boone  county,  Ky.,  his  worldly  cap- 
ital represented  in  the  sum  of  fifty  cents.  He  found 
employment  in  cutting  cordwood  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  cord,  and  boarded  himself.  He  next  en- 
gaged in  splitting  rails,  and  for  three  weeks  de- 
voted his  attention  to  this  arduous  labor,  averaging 


400  rails  a  day,  being  paid  fifty  cents  a  hundred  and 
his  board.  He  next  joined  his  brother  in  carpentr.y 
work,  at  which  he  was  employed  for  some  time, 
but  returned  to  Virginia,  and  soon  afterward  his 
mother  died.  He  was  employed  at  farm  work  in 
\'irginia  until  i860,  when  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  worked  all  summer  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  having 
never  received  more  than  $15  per  month  for  his 
services.  He  saved  nearly  all  the  money  which  he 
thus  earned  through  unremitting  toil,  and  within 
five  years  accumulated  $1,000.  Un  his  trip  from 
\''irginia  to  Kentucky  he  walked  the  entire  distance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  thirty  miles,  and 
reached  his  destination  at  the  expiration  of  five  days. 
Eventually  he  rented  a  tract  of  thirteen  acres  in 
Boone  county,  Ky.,  paying  $150  for  a  lease  of  one 
year.  He  put  in  a  crop  of  tobacco,  and  was  fairly 
successful  in  his  operations,  retaining  the  land  for 
three  years.  In  January,  1864,  Mr.  Weaver  started 
for  Montana,  coming  as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
where  he  remained  until  spring,  when  he  purchased 
an  outfit  and  set  forth  on  the  long  trip  across  the 
plains,  arriving  in  Virginia  City,  on  August  24, 
He  there  disposed  of  his  outfit,  and  soon  thereafter 
returned  eastward  as  far  as  Salt  Lake-Gity,  where 
he  secured  two  loads  of  flour  and  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia City.  He  stored  the  flour  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  disposed  of  it  for  $30  a  sack. 
Flour  was  very  scare  at  the  time  and  two  weeks 
later  he  could  have  obtained  $50  to  $60  for  each 
sack  of  100  pounds.  Soon  afterward  he  came  to 
the  Gallatin  valley  and  took  up  a  tract  of  land,  the 
original  claim  being  his  home  for  two  years.  Later 
he  took  up  another  claim  and  purchased  adjoining 
ground  until  he  now  has  a  ranch  of  840  acres  of 
fertile  and  prolific  land.  He  and  his  brother  Frank 
were  partners,  and  lived  together  for  several  years ; 
but  in  1868  they  divided  their  property,  and  our 
subject  then  settled  upon  his  present  place.  His 
first  domicile  was  a  pole  cabin,  but  later  erected  a 
more  pretentious  dwelling  of  hewed  logs.  He  has 
continued  to  make  improvements  from  year  to  year 
until  he  has  one  of  the  finest  farms  and  most 
attractive  homes  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He 
devotes  his  attention  to  general  farming  and  to  the 
raising  of  high-grade  live-stock,  and  his  success  has 
been  exceptional,  his  judgment  and  industry  insur- 
ing this  result.  The  residence  is  a  frame  building 
of  modem  design  and  is  substantial  and  commo- 
dious. It  was  erected  in  1873,  and  later  enlarged 
and  improved.  Mr.  Weaver  employed  the  best  me- 
chanics to  be  had  in  the  state,  and  also  paid  toll  for 
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two  months  in  order  to  secure  better  sand  than  was 
accessible  without  going  to  a  point  on  the  toll  road. 
In  1874  he  erected  from  his  own  plans  a  fine  barn, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to 
be  the  best  farm  structure  of  the  sort  in  Montana. 
In  politics  Mr.  Weaver  renders  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  at  the  first  election  after 
Montana  was  admitted  to  statehood  he  cast. his  presi- 
dential vote  for  Grover  Cleveland.  He  is  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  to  any  project  or  un- 
dertaking which  will  promote  the  material  or  moral 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  has  given  tangible 
assistance  in  the  building  of  churches  of  various  de- 
nominations. Honored  and  esteemed  by  all,  he  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  his 
community  and  as  one  worthy  the  success  and  pros- 
perity which  attend  him.  On  January  5,  1871,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Weaver  to  Miss 
Eliza  H.  Martin  Statler,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed at  Brideham,  on  Crow  creek.  Of  this  union 
three  children  were  born,  namely:  Rosetta,  Vir- 
ginia, S.  B.  and  Mity  Alice.  All  of  the  children  are 
married  and  well  established  in  life.  Mrs.  Weaver 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
South,  and  has  been  active  in  all  good  works,  re- 
taining the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact  and  proving  to  her  husband  a  true  help- 
meet and  companion. 


JACOB  B.  WEAVER.— On  another  page  of  this 
work  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander D.  Weaver,  a  brother  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  initiates  this  paragraph,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  data  touching-  the  genealogy  of  the 
subject  of  this  review.  Jacob  B.  Weaver  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Montana,  where  he  has  attained  suc- 
cess through  the  medium  of  agriculture,  his  finely 
improved  and  extensive  estate  being  located  in  the 
beautiful  Gallatin  valley,  three  miles  northwest  of 
Belgrade,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Weaver  is 
a  native  son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  having  been  born 
in  Botetourt  county  on  July  9,  1847,  the  son  of  John 
and  Eliza  (Cainer)  Weaver.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  received  such  educational  advantages  as 
were  afforded  by  the  schools  of  that  period.  When 
in  his  fourteenth  year  he  began  to  depend  upon  his 
own  resources,  first  working  six  months  for  his 
clothes  and  board.  Later  he  received  $7.50  per 
month.  In  1864  he  started  west  in  company  with 
his  brother,  Cyrus  L.,  and  they  drove  a  di-stance 
of  200  miles,  to  Nebraska  Citv,  having  missed  their 


brother,  Alexander  D.,  at  Fort  Kearney,  where  they 
expected  to  meet  him.  Jacob  B.  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Colorado,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
and  crossed  the  plains  five  times  before  taking  up 
his  permanent  location  in  Montana.  In  July,  1866, 
he  arrived  in  Gallatin  county,  where  his  brother, 
Alexander  had  previously  located  and  was  engaged 
in  farming,  and  was  employed  on  his  brother's 
ranch  until  1868,  when  he  purchased  a  squatter's 
right  to  two  government  claims  and  settled  down  to 
farming.  His  first  house  was  a  log  cabin,  14x14 
feet,  which  continued  to  be  his  domicile  until  1871, 
when  he  erected  a  double  log  house,  that  the  family 
occupied  until  1891,  when  Mr.  Weaver  erected  his 
present  attractive  and  commodious  residence.  His 
original  ranch  comprised  320  acres,  to  which  he  has 
added  until  he  now  has  a  fine  property  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  excellently  improved  through- 
out and  embracing  1,010  acres.  Large  crops  have 
been  secured  as  the  result  of  his  effective  and  well 
directed  endeavors.  He  also  raises  livestock  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  being  known  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  straightforward  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, thoroughly  public-spirited  in  his  attitude. 
Mr.  Weaver  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes. When  he  arrived  in  Gallatin  county  he  had 
only  $2.00  in  cash  and  a  pony  of  minimum  value. 
Self-reliance,  energy  and  perseverance  were  his, 
however,  and  through  these  he  has  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  independence  and  attained  that  prosperity 
which  is  the  just  reward  of  his  labors. 

In  politics  he  gives  loyal  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  in  1871  he  was  elected  assessor  of  Gal- 
latin county,  serving  for  a  term  of  one  year.  His 
first  presidential  vote  was  cast  in  1892  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  first  general  election  -subsequent  to 
the  admission  of  Montana  to  the  Union.  The  re- 
ligious faith  of  the  family  is  that  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  no  residents  of  the  commun- 
ity are  held  in  higher  esteem.  On  March  19,  1874, 
Mr.  Weaver  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mis- 
souri McDonald,  the  ceremony  being  performed  in 
Gallatin  county.  She  is  the  daughter  of  John  E. 
and  Lucy  E.  (Keith)  McDonald,  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky, whence  they  came  to  Montana  in  1864,  the 
father  having  been  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  de- 
voted the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  died  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Weaver  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  here  also  his  wife  passed 
away  at  about  the  same  age.  They  were  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  of  whom  six  are  yet  living;.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weaver  have  been  born  fourteen  chil- 
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dren,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  others  be- 
ing as  follows:  Edgar  J.,  Ella  and  Jennie  (de- 
ceased) ;  Jessie  M.,  born  April  14,  1879,  is  the  wife 
of  Joseph  C.  Gowin;  Minnie  B.,  born  July  6,  1880; 
Charles  E.,  born  November  22,  1881  ;  Jacob  A.,  born 
January  27,  1883 ;  Carrie  E.,  born  August  21,  1884; 
Lulu  E.  (deceased)  ;  Lillie  L.,  born  January  25, 
1890;  Lester  J.,  born  December  23,  1891 ;  011a  E., 
born  May  27,  1895 ;  Alice  E.,  born  July  22,  1897 : 
and  Marjorie  F.,  born  June  10,  1899. 


HOYT  J.  WELLS.— Not  alone  are  those 
worthy  of  biographic  honors  who  have  moved 
along  the  loftier  planes  of  action ;  but  to  an  equal 
extent  are  those  deserving  who  are  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  world's  workers,  for  they  are 
equally  the  conservators  of  public  prosperity  and 
material  advancement.  Throughout  all  the  grad- 
ations of  life  recognition  should  be  given  of  true 
values  and  full  appreciation  be  manifested.  Within 
the  pages  of  this  work  will  be  found  specific  men- 
tion of  many  young  men  who  have  come  to 
Montana  and  worked  their  way  to  success  and 
independence,  and  of  this  number  is  Mr.  Wells, 
one  of  the  representative  young  stockgrowers  and 
farmers  of  Carbon  county. 

A  native  of  the  Badger  state,  Mr.  Wells  was 
born  in  Portage,  Columbia  county,  Wis.,  on  July 
17,  1864,  being  the  son  of  Isham  and  Sarah  (Pel- 
ten)  Wells,  the  former  born  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
of  stanch  old  New  England  stock,  while  the  latter 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Isham  Wells, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  removed  from  the  old 
Green  Mountain  state  to  Wisconsin  in  the  year 
1863,  becoming  a  pioneer  of  that  commonwealth, 
and  moved  to  Minnesota  in  1864.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  freighting  at  the  time  of  the  Madelia 
massacre,  notable  in  the  history  of  Minnesota, 
and  then  continued  his  pioneer  experiences  by 
removing  to  Winnebago  City,  Martin  county, 
Minn.,  where  he  still  retains  his  residence,  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
since  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  state.  His  wife 
is  also  living,  as  arc  all  of  their  six  children,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  review  was  the  second 
in  order  of  birth. 

Growing  up  under  the  kindly  discipline  of  the 
homestead  farm.  Hoyt  J.  Wells  waxed  strong  in 
mental  and  physical  vigor,  his  educational  privi- 
leges having  been   such  as  were  afforded  in  the 


public  schools.  He  remained  on  the  homestead 
until  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  years,. when  he 
assumed  the  practical  duties  of  life  and  was  vari- 
ously employed  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, making  Billings  his  destination.  There  he 
remained  for  a  brief  interval  and  then  removed 
to  Judith  basin,  where  for  two  years  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  sheep  business.  He  then  made  a 
trip  through  Idaho,  and  on  his  return  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gardiner,  near  the  boundary  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  park.  There  he  engaged 
in  business,  but  in  the  second  year  his  building  and 
stock  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  vocation  of  shearing  sheep, 
which  he  followed  for  fourteen  years,  traveling 
through  Montana  and  Oregon  as  an  expert  in 
this  line.  In  1894  Mr.  Wells  came  to  Carbon 
county  and  located  on  his  present  ranch,  situated 
on  Beaver  creek  at  a  point  two  miles  east  of  the 
village  of  Absarokee,  his  postofifice  address.  Here 
he  has  a  valuable  ranch  of  160  acres,  well  improved 
and  devoted  principally  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
He  has  been  very  successful  in  nis  enterprise, 
which  he  is  steadily  expanding  in  scope  and  im- 
portance, and  he  runs  an  average  band  of  about 
7,000  head,  giving  his  preference  to  the  Merino 
type  crossed  with  the  Cotswold.  He  has  a  good 
residence,  a  fine  modern  barn,  50x150  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  car- 
rying on  his  business  with  facility  and  success. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party :  fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  By  his  straightforward 
course  and  inflexible  integrity  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  community,  and  is 
known  as  a  progressive  and  able  representative 
of  the  stockgrowing  activities  of  this  section  of 
the  state.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Heber 
M.  Wells,  of  Utah,  and  a  brother  of  S.  G.  Wells,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  bar, 
where  he  holds  a  fine  and  representative  practice. 


JAMES  D.  WATTS.— Born  on  February  i,  i860, 
in  Greene,  now  Webster  county.  Mo.,  on  the  neu- 
tral ground  for  which  both  sections  contended  in 
our  terrible  Civil  war  and  which  was  wasted  by 
the  armies  of  each  in  turn,  James  D.  Watts  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  begun  his  childhood  amid 
the  smoke  of  battle.  His  father  and  three  uncles 
were  soldiers  on  the  Union  side,  suffering  many  of 
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the  horrors  of  the  contest.  His  father  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  sickness  after  nine  months 
service  and  then  was  captain  of  the  home  guards 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  One  uncle  was  killed  in 
battle,  one  died  after  he  came  home  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  service  and  one  went  through  the 
war  without  mishap.  i\Ir.  Watts,  an  only  child, 
attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
then  farmed  for  himself  for  two  years  and  came 
to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  worked  for 
wages  on  a  farm  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  for  a 
year.  Then  he  began  farming  and  stockraising  on 
his  own  account  near  Corvallis,  which  he  contin- 
ued until  1 89 1  and  then  engaged  in  butchering  at 
Hamilton,  conducting  the  business  successfully  and 
profitably  until  1900. 

Mr.  Watts  is  an  active  Republican  and  has  always 
been  influential  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  county  commissioner,  in  1898  asses- 
sor, and  in  1900  sheriff.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  is  an  active  and 
zealous  member  of  the  Christian  church.  He  was 
married  on  September  14,  1884,  at  Corvallis,  to 
Miss  Rosa  M.  Chaffin,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Mar- 
garet Chaffin,  her  father  being  a  prominent  farmer 
near  the  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  have  three 
children,  Elijah  J.,  Laura  Blanche  and  Andrew  J., 
the  last  being  an  adopted  child.  Mr.  Watts  has  been 
nearly  twenty  years  among  this  people  and  he  has 
shown  such  qualities  of  head  and  heart  as  to  win 
their  confidence  and  esteem  to  an  unusual  degree. 
In  his  business  he  is  fair,  upright  and  considerate: 
in  political  and  religious  matters  broad  and  toler- 
ant, in  public  affairs  an  example  of  fidelity,  breadth 
of  view  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  general 
welfare.  In  social  life  he  is  genial,  companionable 
and  benignant. 


LEWRIGHT  BROTHERS.— Jerome  and  Eu- 
gene Lewright,  prominent  and  progressive 
ranchmen  in  Fergus  county,  are  natives  of  Franklin 
county.  Mo.,  where  Jerome  was  born  May  8,  1848, 
and  Eugene,  January  17,  1853.  Their  parents  were 
William  P.  and  ]\lary  Lewright,  tlie  former  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  .Mabania.  The\ 
were  early  emigrants  to  Missouri,  and  engaged  in 
farming.  The  father  was  an  ardent  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  both  parents  were  zealous  members  of 
the  Baptist  church. 

The  brothers  were  well  educated  and  after  school 


days  remained  at  home  assisting  their  parents  until 
they  reached  years  of  maturity,  then  engaged  in 
farming  together.  In  1881  Jerome  sold  his  interest 
in  the  farm  and  went  into  the  meat  business,  con- 
tinuing in  it  two  years  with  good  success.  In 
1883  he  sold  this  business  and,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Eugene,  came  to  Montana,  and  went 
to  ranching,  Eugene  having  also  disposed  of  his 
farming  interests  in  Missouri,  \^'^hen  they  arrived 
in  i\Iontana  they  located  the  ranch  on  which  they 
live,  using  all  their  rights  in  securing  land,  and 
they  have  since  added  by  purchase  until  they  now 
have  1,120  acres,  320  of  which  are  cultivatable,  and 
are  in  a  high  state  of  fruitfulness  and  supporting 
generously  large  herds  of  cattle,  until  1896,  since 
which  time  they  have  devoted  their  attention  'o 
sheep,  finding  the  business  very  profitable. 

In  politics  both  of  these  gentlemen  are  Democrats. 
Jerome  was  married  February  14,  1894,  to  Miss 
Ellen  Parker,  a  native  of  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  and 
a  daughter  of  Zacharias  and  Mary  Parker,  Ken- 
tuckians  by  birth,  who  removed  to  Missouri  when 
they  were  young.  Her  mother  was  a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church.  The  Lewright  brothers 
stand  well  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 


THE  WESTERN  MONTANA  NATIONAL 
BANK. — Scarcely  any  form  of  industrial  en- 
terprise is  more  generally  or  more  unostenta- 
tiously useful  in  a  community  than  a  bank  or 
banking  institution.  It  is  at  once  a  conservator 
and  a  promoter — a  storage  battery  and  a  motive 
power — the  depository  and  safeguard  of  the  bread- 
winner, the  home-maker,  the  business  man  and 
the  manufacturer— the  vital  breath  of  trade,  the 
inspiration  of  commerce,  the  strong  sinew  of  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  In  business  circles  times  come 
in  every  country  which  try  men's  souls,  and  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  civilization.  Great  fiscal 
agencies  wither  and  die.  Institutions  of  magni- 
tude and  power  topple  and  go  down.  Men  of 
mercantile  genius  are  crushed  in  the  falling  ruins. 
Firmly  built  and  wisely  managed  indeed  are  the 
concerns  which  withstand  such  seismic  disturb- 
ances. One  such  appears  in  the  Western  Mon- 
tana National  Bank,  of  Missoula.  It  has  shown 
facilities  broad  in  scope,  responsive  in  action  and 
adapted  to  specific  needs.  And,  in  the  gloomiest 
hours  of  fiscal  depression,  it  has  been  a  reservoir 
of  monetary  strength,  averting  disaster  from  in- 
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dividuals,  quieting  the  feverish  pulse  of  the  com- 
munity and  keeping  in  vigorous  motion  all  the 
wheels  of  productive  energy.  This  bank  was 
founded  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 
Its  first  directorate  was  composed  of  Ferdinand 
Kennett,  L.  J.  Fisk,  Charles  Otto,  G.  A.  Wolf 
and  J.  H.  T.  Ryman.  Of  these  Mr.  Kennett  was 
president,  Mr.  Ryman,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Wolf, 
cashier.  The  present  board  is  the  same  except 
that  Charles  Otto  has  died  and  J.  C.  Lehsou  has 
been  chosen  in  his  place.  The  officers  at  this  writ- 
ing (1901)  are:  President,  G.  A.  Wolf;  vice- 
president,  J.  C.  Lehsou ;  cashier,  J.  H.  T.  Ryman. 
The  capital  stock  is  the  same  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  bank  has  a  surplus  of  $15,000,  undivided 
profits  amounting  to  $15,000  and  annual  deposits 
reaching  the  sum  of  $525,000.  While  the  insti- 
tution is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  manifestly  sound 
and  well  managed.  It  carries  on  a  general  bank- 
ing business. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  American  National  Bank- 
ing Association,  and  has  a  high  reputation  wher- 
ever it  is  known,  for  financial  soundness,  a  spirit 
of  wise  accommodation  and  adaptability  to  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions. 


T  UDGE  J.  R.  WESTON,  of  Townsend,  Broad- 
J  water  county,  is  not  only  prominent  as  one  of 
Montana's  earliest  pioneers,  but  is  recognized  as 
a  man  of  high  integrity,  superior  intelligence  and 
progressive  views.  In  the  stirring  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  territory  he  was  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  it  is  to  men  of  his  sterling 
character  and  undaunted  energy  that  the  state  owes 
its  rapid  advance.  He  was  born  in  Onondaga 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  April  24,  1824,  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Clarissa  (Rathbone)  Weston,  the  father 
a  native  of  Maine  and  the  mother  of  New  York. 
The  paternal  grandfather  was  Cornelius  Weston, 
also  a  native  of  Maine.  The  first  representative 
of  the  family  in  America  was  Edmund  Weston, 
the  English  emigrant,  who  came  to  the  Plymouth 
colony  in  1636,  in  the  ship  "Ann  and  Elizabeth." 
Later  two  Weston  brothers  settled,  one  in  Cum- 
berland county.  Me.,  the  other  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Rathbones  were  also  among  the  earlier  pil- 
grims to  this  country,  and  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  the  Judge,  James  Rathbone,  was  a  col- 
onel in  the  Continental  army  under  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  his  paternal  grandfather  was  the  pro- 


prietor of  a  line  of  coasting  vessels,  plying  be- 
tween Portland  and  Manhattan  island,  and,  dur- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  Revolution,  congress  ap- 
propriated these  vessels  and  paid  Capt.  Weston  in 
continental  money,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Judge  Weston.  The  elaborate 
cane  now  used  daily  by  the  Judge  has  a  most  ro- 
mantic history.  It  was  presented  to  him  on  the 
day  of  his  birth  by  his  grandfather,  James  Rath- 
bone, and  it  was  given  to  him  by  a  William  Rus- 
sell, who  was  imprisoned  for  a  debt  of  $600  in 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.  James  Rathbone,  a 
brother  Mason,  paid  the  debt  and  freed  the  pris- 
oner. In  token  of  remembrance  of  this  fraternal 
act  Mr.  Russell  gave  him  this  cane,  on  the  con- 
struction of  which  he  had  expended  six  months' 
time.  The  grateful  debtor  also  wished  to  refund 
the  $600,  but  this  James  Rathbone  refused  to 
accept.  The  cane  is  handsomely  carved  with  quaint 
designs,  birds,  fishes,  Masonic  emblems,  etc.  The 
cane  is  eventually  intended  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Folsom,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  ex-President 
Cleveland,  and  a  nephew  of  Judge  Weston. 

After  his  earlier  school  days  Judge  Weston  at- 
tended the  Friends'  School  for  three  years,  and 
then  the  famed  Homer  Academy  in  Cortland 
county,  N.  Y.  Pursuing  first  the  literary  course  of 
Geneva  College,  he  was  there  duly  graduated  and 
then  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  same  institution,  graduating 
in  1846.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Allegany  county, 
locating  in  Bolivar,  where  he  practiced  medicine 
three  years.  At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Railway  in  1851  he  opened  a  drug  store,  was 
appointed  postmaster  and  engaged  in  other  mer- 
cantile pursuits  for  twelve  years.  In  1863  he  joined 
a  train  of  seventy  wagons  drawn  by  mules,  oxen 
and  horses,  and  bound  for  Montana,  and  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  outfit.  At  Fort  Laramie, 
where  the  train  had  camped  for  the  night,  a  cor- 
poral demanded  from  them  all  government  uni- 
forms, one  of  the  trainmen  wearing  such  cloth- 
ing, but  an  interview  between  Captain  Weston 
and  the  commander  of  the  fort  resulted  in  the 
uniform  being  kept.  The  train  went  by  Lander's 
cutofT  and  at  Blackfoot  they  celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Bill  Hickman,  the  celebrated  Mormon, 
was  camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
crossed  over  to  join  in  the  celebration,  continuing 
with  the  Weston  party  as  far  as  Snake  river. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Bannack,  in  July, 
1863,  Judge  Weston  and  three  partners  prospected 
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on  Yankee  flat,  occupying  a  cabin  adjacent  to  the 
notorious  Plummer  gang.  Judge  Weston  speaks 
of  Plummer  as  a  sociable,  courteous,  blonde  young 
man,  and  not  one  that  would  be  selected  as  a  blood- 
thirsty desperado.  Later  the  Judge  witnessed  the 
hanging  of  this  same  Plummer,  executed  on  a 
gibbet  which  himself  had  erected  while  sherifif  for 
the  punishment  of  others.  Following  this  event 
Judge  Weston  went  to  Omaha  for  the  winter, 
returning  in  the  spring  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  ac- 
companied by  Benjamin  Folsom  and  a  train  of 
supplies,  which  were  exchanged  at  a  good  profit 
for  gold  dust.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  went 
to  Last  Chance  gulch  and  located  a  claim  on 
Sixteen  Mile  creek,  which  he  soon  sold  and  re- 
moved to  Diamond  City,  where  he  remained  three 
years  in  an  unprofitable  hotel  business.  Until 
1883  Judge  Weston  remained  at  Radersburg, 
where  he  served  as  postmaster,  and  he  then  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  at  Townsend.  He  rep- 
resented Meagher  county  in  the  territorial  legis- 
lature at  Virginia  City  in  1867.  On  the  attain- 
ment of  his  majority,  in  1845,  Judge  Weston  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Adelaide  D.  Clarke, 
of  New  York,  a  daughter  of  Zora  A.  Clarke.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason,  and 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  personally  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resides,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  state. 


WILLIAM  WHALEN.— He  to  whose  life  his- 
tory we  now  direct  attention  is  one  of  the 
successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Sweet 
Grass  county,  where  he  is  associated  with  his 
brother  in  conducting  one  of  its  most  valuable 
ranches,  their  selection  of  land  having  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate,  since  they  control  an  individual 
system  of  irrigation  and  can  place  under  effective 
irrigation  their  entire  tract  of  nearly  1,000  acres, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  ranch  now  being  thus 
supplied.  Mr.  Whalen  comes  of  stanch  old  Irish 
stock,  being  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary 
(Maloney)  Whalen,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in 
the  Emerald  Isle,  whence  the  father  emigrated  to 
America  in  1850. 

Timothy  Whalen  settled  on  a  farm  in  John- 
son county,  la.,  and  there  William  Whalen  was 
born  on  October  4,  1861,  one  of  six  children.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and 


continued  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home- 
stead until  1885,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and 
settled  upon  a  ranch  on  the  American  Fork,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  returned  to  Iowa  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1898,  when  he  once  more 
came  to  Montana,  and  with  his  brother  Michael, 
who  had  located  here  in  1880,  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing upon  an  extensive  scale  in  Sweet  Grass  county. 
William  Whalen  located  a  homestead  about  four 
miles  from  Melville,  his  brother  having  one  one 
mile  above  his.  They  then  purchased  the  section 
lying  between  the  two  homesteads,  thus  making  a 
fine  ranch  of  960  acres,  and  here  they  have  dili- 
gently improved  their  time  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  having  now  more  than  100  head  of  cattle, 
mostly  shorthorns,  in  which  line  they  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  stock  of 
their  vicinity. 

Their  ranch  has  been  excellently  improved  with 
good  buildings,  and  two  streams  run  through  the 
ranch  and  practically  supply  all  water  required  to 
irrigate  all  of  their  land,  though  they  have  also  access 
to  a  ditch  from  the  Sweetwater  river  which  sup- 
plies them  1,100  inches  when  required.  The  broth- 
ers showed  much  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  their 
land,  since  there  are  few  tracts  in  the  state  so 
efifectively  supplied  with  water.  The  results  of 
their  efforts  in  raising  grain  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  they  are  showing  the  great  possibilities 
for  general  agriculture  in  the  state,  and  their  well- 
directed  efforts  have  attracted  attention  and  com- 
mendation. The  gentlemen  are  progressive  and 
enterprising,  and  retain  the  confidence  and  high 
regard  of  all  who  know  them.  On  December  26, 
1890,  William  Whalen  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  Morris 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  whence  he 
emigrated  to  Johnson  county,  Iowa,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming.  The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whalen  consists  of  four  children,  Beatrice,  Isa- 
bella, Geraldine  and  Romanus. 


BURTON  C.  WHITE.— As  a  leading  represent- 
ative of  the  activities  of  Fergus  county  we 
refer  to  Mr.  White,  who  is  extensively  raising 
sheep  and  cattle,  owning  fine  ranch  properties  and 
conducting  his  operations  with  consummate  abil- 
ity and  wise  discrimination.  He  has  gained  pres- 
tige in  other  fields  of  endeavor  as  a  teacher,  a 
lawyer   and   by   successful   reformatory   work   in 
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various  state  institutions,  notably  Elmira  State  Re- 
formatory, Montana  State  Reform  School  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Orphan  School.  Mr.  White  is 
essentially  a  man  of  power,  having  the  faculty  of 
leadership,  and  his  results  come  as  a  natural  se- 
quence. He  was  born  in  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 
on  October  2,  1854,  the  son  of  Clark  and  Try- 
phena  White,  likewise  natives  of  New  York,  where 
the  father  was  engaged  in  combined  farming  and 
merchandising  at  the  village  bearing  his  name, 
being  successful  in  his  endeavors,  and  standing 
as  a  leader  in  his  community.  He  was  a  stalwart 
Democrat,  and  incumbent  of  public  offices  of  trust. 
His  death  occurred  at  Whitesville,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
18,  1900,  and  his  wife  surviving  him  until  May 
28,  1898.  Their  six  children  are  Valentine  (de- 
ceased), Nancy  M.,  Burton  C,  Florence,  Cora  M. 
and  Grace  L. 

Burton  C.  White  received  excellent  educational 
advantages,  having,  after  an  attendance  at  the 
public  schools,  completed  a  course  of  study  in  the 
Mansfield  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  graduating  there- 
from in  the  class  of  1878.  Later  he  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  the  same  institution,  while  his 
scholastic  discipline  was  rounded  out  by  three 
years  passed  in  the  study  of  law  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  White  remained  at  the  parental  home  until  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  taking  satisfaction 
in  earning  the  money  to  defray  his  expenses  at 
school,  although  his  father  stood  ready  to  assist  him 
and  did  so.  Mr.  White  engaged  in  pedagogic 
work  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  for  two 
years,  proving  a  peculiarly  tactful  and  able  teacher. 
He  was  also  an  instructor  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  later  becoming  one  of 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  elected  recorder  of  the  city 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  successfully 
conducting  work  in  the  profession  of  law,  in  1890 
Mr.  White  came  to  Montana  and  soon  thereafter 
located  his  present  ranch,  within  three  miles  of  the 
little  village  of  Ubet.  To  his  homestead  he  has 
added  until  he  has  a  landed  estate  of  3,400  acres, 
while  he  leases  2,500  acres,  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. He  has  made  excellent  improvements  upon 
his  property,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  yields  large 
crops  of  alfalfa  and  a  considerable  amount  of  grain, 
but  the  chief  feature  of  his  industry  is  the  raising 
of  sheep,  of  which  he  now  has  7,000  head,  while 
the  growing  of  high-grade  cattle  is  also  an  import- 
ant factor  of  his  operations.     Thus  it  will  be  seen 


that    he    conducts    a    business    of    wide    scope    and 
importance. 

Mr.  White  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  Lewistown,  the  county  seat  of  Fergus  county, 
from  1894  until  1896,  both  inclusive,  while  from 
April,  1897,  until  May,  1900,  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Miles  City,  Mrs. 
\Miite  serving  as  matron  of  the  institution.  He 
is  unswerving  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order,  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On  June  8, 
1887,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  White 
to  Miss  Isadore  N.  McClave,  who  was  born  in 
Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  the  daughter  of  Michael 
H.  and  Eliza  McClave,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  Empire  state.  Mr.  McClave  was  for  some 
time  superintendent  of  the  county  farm  near  Bath, 
the  county  seat  of  Steuben  county,  and  later  was 
connected  with  milling.  He  is  now  retired  from 
active  business,  maintaining  their  home  at  El- 
mira, N.  Y.,  both  being  Methodists  in  religion, 
while  he  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
has  ever  given  support  to  the  Republican  party. 
Five  children  have  blessed  their  home;  Phoebe  M., 
Alida,  Isadore,  Carrie  G.  and  Charles  P.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White  have  two  children,  Antoinette  and 
Harold  M.,  and  the  family  ranks  high  in  social 
life,  and  their  home  is  one  where  a  gracious  hos- 
pitality is  ever  in  evidence.  Mrs.  White  is  an  act- 
ive church  worker,  and  a  communicant  of  Trinity 
church,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  H.  WHITE.— This  enterprising 
ranchman  and  wide-awake  business  man, 
whose  home  is  in  Carbon  county,  Mont.,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Columbus,  was  born  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  November  6,  1854,  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Rebecca  White,  natives  of  Maryland,  who 
died  in  i860  when  their  son  was  only  six  years 
old.  He  passed  some  years  in  the  southern  part 
of  Indiana,  and  in  1872  enlisted  in  the  Second 
United  States  Cavalry  under  Col.  Palmer,  being 
mustered  into  service  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  then 
transferred  to  Fort  Sanders,  near  Laramie  City, 
regimental  headquarters.  In  the  spring  of  1873 
they  were  ordered  to  Fort  Ellis  and  there  joined 
the  company  and  remained  until  1877.  The  service 
there  brought  them  a  few  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians,  but  no  serious  engagements.     Mr.  White 
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was  one  of  the  party  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 
Custer,  and  camped  on  the  night  of  June  27,  two 
nights  after  the  massacre,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Crow  agency  now  stands,  they  having  been  unable 
to  make  better  time  on  account  of  high  water  and 
the  difficulty  of  moving  their  artillery.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Rosebud  on  the  way  up  they  had 
three  men  killed.  Mr.  White's  narrative  of  the 
massacre  is  graphic  and  interesting.  He  says  Gen. 
Custer  had  made  a  forced  march  of  thirty  hours 
and  reached  the  ground  sooner  than  Gen.  Terry 
wished  him  to,  and  then  went  into  the  battle 
with  his  men  exhausted  and  no  support.  On 
the  night  of  the  26th  Mr.  White's  party  marched 
until  midnight  in  a  violent  storm  and  camped  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Horn.  At  nine  o'clock 
next  morning  the  infantry  came  up,  whereupon 
Gen.  Terry  led  the  advance  up  the  Little  Horn  with 
the  cavalry,  but  on  meeting  Crow  Indians  who 
informed  him  of  Gen.  Custer's  fate,  he  again 
halted  and  waited  for  the  infantry,  and  when  they 
came  up  the  whole  force  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  smoke  which  they  saw.  Toward  night  they 
saw  a  large  party  of  men  on  a  hill.  Men  in  uniform 
with  the  national  flag  were  plainly  visible,  and  the 
general  appearance  led  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  some  of  Custer's  men.  Three  men  were  sent 
forward  to  meet  them.  Arriving  withing  200  yards 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  Indians,  dressed 
in  uniforms  taken  from  Custer's  dead.  The  Indian 
camp  was  also  visible  and  presented  a  scene  of 
commotion.  Lieut.  Roe  desired  to  charge  them 
with  his  company,  but  Gen.  Terry  refused  per- 
mission. The  command  was  then  moved  up  and 
camped  within  500  yards  of  the  Indian  council. 
The  next  morning  on  breaking  camp  the  column 
moved  up  the  valley,  but  found  the  Indians  gone. 
At  this  time  Col.  Bradley  came  up  and  reported 
finding  the  dead  bodies  of  Custer  and  191  of  his 
men.  Another  body  of  men  was  then  discovered 
on  a  hill  further  up  the  valley,  which  proved  to 
be  Gen.  Reno's  command,  which  soon  joined  us, 
and  all  were  then  under  Gen.  Terry.  Fifty-two  of 
Reno's  men  were  wounded,  which  impaired  the 
efificiency  of  the  command,  and  kept  us  from  fol- 
lowing the  Indians.  Mr.  White  saw  but  one  dead 
white  man  whose  body  had  not  been  stripped, 
scalped  and  mutilated.  The  Indians  were  mak- 
ing their  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  Can- 
ada, the  troops  in  hot  pursuit.  The  fight  between 
them  and  Reno's  command  had  lasted  from  2 
o'clock  on  the  25th  to  4  on  the  27th,  when  Terry 
arrived  and  relieved  Reno. 


Mr.  White  acted  as  scout  in  1877,  and  in  June 
was  mustered  out,  after  which  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  Musselshell  and  remained  until  August, 
when  he  went  to  Fort  Ellis  and  took  charge  of 
relief  wagons  going  up  the  Yellowstone  after  the 
Nez  Perces.  He  was  following  Gen.  Howard  and 
acted  as  guide  on  the  first  wagon  train  that  went 
through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  He 
passed  some  time  on  the  Yellowstone  and  Still- 
water, and  from  1883  to  1889  was  ranching  near 
Stillwater.  In  the  latter  year  he  moved  into  town 
and  engaged  in  business  which  he  continued  until 
1893.  He  now  has  640  acres  of  low  land,  all  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  one  half  being  well  watered, 
and  water  easily  available  for  the  other  half.  He 
has  recently  completed  a  fine  modern  residence 
of  the  Colonial  style  of  architecture,  which  is 
well  finished  and  equipped  with  all  the  usual  con- 
veniences. He  was  married  in  June,  1878,  to  Miss 
Julia  White,  a  native  of  Montana.  Their  children 
are:  William  H.,  now  attending  college;  Mary  E., 
who  has  been  a  teacher  for  some  years;  Minnie, 
Charles  Francis  and  Cida  Montana.  They  are 
all  having  the  benefit  of  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages and  are  apparently  making  good  use 
of  them,  the  family  exhibiting  unusual  culture  and 
intelligence. 


REV.  THOMAS  A.  WICKES.— T.  A.  Wickes  is 
one  of  the  active  business  men  of  Boulder, 
where  he  is  conducting  a  large  mercantile  business. 
He  came  into  the  state  in  1879,  and  has  been  an  ac- 
tive citizen  ever  since.  His  ancestry  were  people 
of  high  integrity,  one  of  them  being  Thomas  Wickes 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony  of  1635,  and  one  of  the  . 

early  settlers  and  original  patentees  of  the  town  of 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  in  1666,  while  the  grandfather  of 
T.  A.  Wickes  was  a  major  in  the  Revolution  and 
was  a  friend  of  Washington  and  later  of  DeWitt 
Clinton.  His  grandfather  was  Gen.  Van  Wyck 
Wickes,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  at  which  place  his  father. 
Rev.  Thomas  Wickes,  D.  D.,  was  born.  He  re- 
ceived a  complete  collegiate  education  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1834,  and  pursued  his 
theological  studies  at  Princeton,  he  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  His  theo- 
logical course  was  taken  at  the  time  when  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  church  was  approaching  its  climax, 
and,  as  his  doctrinal  views  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  school,  he  left  Princeton  and  finished  at 
New  Haven,  being  thereby  led  into  the  Congrega- 
tional body.    He  was  soon  after  called  to  the  oldest 
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Congregational  church  in  Ohio,  at  Marietta.  In 
that  state  he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  organization 
of  the  state  association  and  was  its  stated  clerk  dur- 
ing the  twenty-nine  years  of  his  pastorate.  He 
was  an  able  and  fearless  preacher  and  did  not  shrink 
from  denouncing  the  sin  of  slavery  in  the  trouble- 
some times  before  the  war.  Dr.  Wickes  married 
Mary  Antoinette  Gunn,  daughter  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Gunn,  D.  D.,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  New 
York  city,  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Thomas  A.,  born  on  May  13,  1848, 
was  the  youngest. 

He  was  bereft  of  his  mother  when  he  was  but  a 
few  days  old.  Marietta  was  his  birthplace  and  his 
home  for  twenty-five  years.  There  he  received  com- 
mon school  education  and  a  full  college  course, 
being  graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  1869.  Ill 
health  prevented  a  contemplated  theological  course 
and  he  reluctantly  allowed  mercantile  work  to  take 
its  place.  After  two  years  he  went  to  Jasper  coun- 
ty. Mo.,  as  administrator  of  his  father's  estate,  to 
look  after  a  large  tract  of  farming  land.  Here  for 
three  years  the  stock  farm  engrossed  his  attention, 
after  which  he  taught  in  JopHn,  Mo.  It  was  then 
that  a  call  came  to  him  from  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  Pierce  City,  to  become  its  pastor. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  was  ordained  and  passed 
two  years  in  the  work  before  he  broke  down  and 
was  obliged  to  travel  for  his  health.  In  1879  he 
received  an  invitation  from  his  uncle,  W.  W. 
Wickes,  of  Brookhti,  N.  Y.,  to  remove  to  Wickes, 
Mont.,  where  the  uncle  was  conducting  a  mining 
and  milling  enterprise  under  the  name  of  the  Alta 
Montana  Company.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and 
removed  to  that  place,  arriving  in  September,  1879. 
There,  after  being  associated  in  mercantile  business 
with  John  Vawter  for  a  year,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising for  a  number  of  years  without  a  part- 
ner. He  also  took  an  active  part  in  re4igious  work, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Pres- 
byterian church,  preaching  often  and  sustaining  the 
work  during  his  stay  until  1884,  when  he  made  Hel- 
ena his  home.  Again  failing  health  compelled  a 
change  of  vocation,  and  while  establishing  stores  in 
Boulder,  Corbin  and  Basin,  he  personally  took 
charge  of  large  wagon  loads  of  goods  sent  through 
Madison  county,  where  he  is  well  and  favorably 
known. 

While  living  in  Boulder  Mr.  Wickes  found  op- 
portunity to  work  in  his  chosen  profession  and  was 
instrumental  in  putting  the  weak,  struggling  mis- 
sion on  its  feet.     He  preached  as  its  pastor  for  five 


years,  contributing  his  salary  to  the  church  build- 
ing fund  until  a  beautiful  church  was  built  and 
paid  for.  He  was  married  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  on 
July  27,  1 87 1,  to  Elizabeth  D.  Woodbridge,  whose 
ancestors  were  New  England  pioneers  of  the  Ma- 
rietta colony.  Three  children,  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, compose  the  family.  The  son,  William  Wood- 
bridge  Wickes,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Helen  Stinson,  of  North  Carolina,  on  July  27,  1896, 
and  has  two  children,  Margaret  Stinson  and  Eliza- 
beth Woodbridge.  He  had  five  years  training  in 
Deer  Lodge  College  at  Oberlin,  which  qualified  him 
to  take  the  management  of  his  father's  business  in 
Boulder,  after  a  preliminary  experience  in  Basin 
and  Corbin.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  a  member  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Wood- 
men and,  by  appointment  in  1878,  a  notary  public. 
The  second  child,  Elizabeth  Darling  Wickes,  is 
the  wife  of  Frank  M.  Hope,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried on  July  27,  1898.  She  passed  three  years  at 
Oberlin  College  previous  to  her  marriage.  Mr. 
Hope  was  for  eight  years  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wickes' 
interests  in  Boulder  before  resigning  to  become 
deputy  clerk  and  recorder  of  Jefferson  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hope  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hope.  The  third  child,  Mary  Ward  Wickes,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Boulder  public  schools  and  has  had 
three  years  of  study  in  Oberlin.  All  of  the  children 
are  connected  with  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
not  only  enjoyed  in  the  home,  but  participated  in  by 
the  entire  household.  Politically  Mr.  Wickes  affili- 
ates with  the  Republican  party,  while  strongly 
sympathizing  with  the  cause  of  Prohibition. 


GEORGE  J.  WICKHAM,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  adventurous  settlers  who  blazed  the  road 
into  the  treasure  beds  of  Montana,  is  now  a  resident 
of  Madison  county,  near  Waterloo.  He  was  born 
January  i,  1820,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  David 
and  Louisa  (Hilliard)  Wickham.  The  father  was 
a  farmer  near  Ithaca  and  in  the  family  were  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  In  1840  David  Wickham 
removed  to  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  a 
farmer  until  his  death.  In  1853  George  J.  \^■ickham 
removed  from  Ohio  to  Minnesota  where  he  also  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1862.  when  he  joined  an  ex- 
pedition bound  for  Montana,  then  a  primeval  wil- 
derness, the  home  of  the  buffalo,  elk  and  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  and  the  hunting  and  battle  ground 
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of  the  painted  Indians.  The  company  came  by  ox 
and  mule  train,  taking  the  northern  route  under  the 
guidance  of  Capt.  Fisk,  an  old  plainsman  who  es- 
corted many  trains  through  from  the  eastern  states, 
and  gained  great  celebrity  as  an  overland  pilot.  Capt. 
Fisk  formed  his  expedition  on  military  principles, 
appointing  guards  and  pickets,  and  brought  the 
party  to  quite  strict  discipline.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  Indians  advanced  upon  them  with  hostile 
demonstrations,  but  never  attacked  them.  On  Sep- 
tember ID,  1862,  the  party  arrived  at  Montana  City. 
Soon  after  this  Mr.  Wickham  removed  to  Bannack. 
Here  he  had  an  episode  decidedly  unique  and  excit- 
ing. Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  Montana 
have  read  of  the  dreadful  "road  agents,"  at  times 
more  dangerous  to  life  and  property  than  were  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Wickham  had  not  been  there  a  week 
when  he  discovered  that  the  cabin  next  to  his  was 
inhabited  by  the  notorious  "Plummer  gang,"  as 
bold,  reckless  and  treacherous  a  band  of  stage  rob- 
bers and  murderers  as  ever  infested  the  west. 
Eventually  most  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
"vigilantes,"  and  formed  principal  characters  in 
"neck-tie"  parties,  but  at  this  time  this  gang  was 
in  the  full  flower  of  its  deviltry.  It  was  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  surprise  when  Mr.  Wickham  fully  real- 
ized the  character  of  his  neighbors.  There  were 
then  nine  in  the  party.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Wick- 
ham the  gang  appeared  to  take  his  immediate  prox- 
imity in  a  jocular  spirit.  At  first  they  promptly  re- 
lieved him  of  his  money,  but  this  they  gave  back 
with  the  quiet  remark  that  it  would  be  to  his  interest 
to  say  nothing  about  their  location.  Knowing  that  it 
would  be  certain  death  to  disobey  this  command 
Mr.  Wickham  wisely  remained  silent.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  lucrative  business  of  this  band  was 
holding  up  stage  coaches,  at  which  they  were  ex- 
perts. So  long  as  they  remained  in  that  vicinity  they 
had  things  their  own  way.  At  last  George  Ives,  a 
principal  member,  was  captured  and  hanged,  and 
the  others  scattered  to  different  places.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham remained  here  until  June,  1863,  when  he  joined 
the  great  stampede  of  gold  hunters  to  Virginia  City 
and  until  fall  was  engaged  in  prospecting  with  in- 
different success.  He  then  returned  to  Bannack, 
where  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  broke  one 
of  his  legs  and  sustained  other  injuries.  By  this 
accident  he  was  laid  up  six  months.  Then  in  the 
fall  of  1864  he  joined  the  Silver  Bow,  Blackfoot 
and  German  gulch  stampedes.  For  six  months  in 
the  summer  of  1865  he  was  collector  of  tolls  on  Par- 
son's toll  road.     Mr.  Wickham  passed  the  winter  of 


1865-6  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  purchased  cat- 
tle and  brought  them  to  Waterloo  in  June,  1866. 
He  then  took  up  a  large  tract  of  government  land 
on  which  he  made  his  home  and  has  continued  to 
occupy  in  cattleraising,  to  which  industry  he  has 
recently  added  general  farming.  In  October,  1866, 
Mr.  Wickham  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Char- 
lotta  Flannigan,  a  native  of  Iowa.  They  have  four 
children,  George  J.,  William  H.,  Mary  M.,  all  now 
residents  of  Stevensville,  and  Byron  O.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham is  a  veteran  "old-timer,"  a  pioneer  of  pioneers, 
for  he  has  witnessed  the  admittance  of  two  states, 
Minnesota  and  Montana,  into  the  Union.  There 
are  few  now  living  who  have  experienced  a  more 
eventful  and  exciting  career  than  he,  but  the  early 
daj's  of  danger  and  hardships  have  gone  into  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  and  he  can  now  sit  in  the  sun- 
light of  prosperity  in  the  full  content  of  a  life  work 
satisfactorilly  accomplished. 


n  EORGE  E.  WIEGAND,  one  of  the  successful 
v,I  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Sun  River  dis- 
trict. Cascade  county,  is  another  of  the  sturdy  sons 
of  the  Fatherland  who  have  cast  their  lot  with  the 
American  republic  and  honored  with  their  worthy 
efforts.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  on  June 
6,  1841,  the  son  of  John  G.  and  Caroline  Wiegand, 
natives  of  Prussia,  where  the  father  followed  the 
trade  of  shoemaking  until  his  death  in  1861 ;  his 
wife  preceded  him  into  eternal  rest  in  1854.  They 
were  members  of  the  German  Evangelical  church, 
and  folk  of  sterling  character.  They  became  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Augusta,  John, 
Eliza  and  another  are  deceased,  while  those  who 
survive  are  George  W.,  Henry  and  Mary. 

George  W.  Wiegand  attended  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  his  native  land  until  attaining  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  when  he  began  learning  the  trade 
of  a  butcher,  and  devoted  his  attention  thereto  until 
he  was  eighteen,  when  he  severed  the  ties  of  the 
Fatherland  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  New  York  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  the  sale  of  other  lines  of 
tobacco  with  good  success.  In  the  year  1870  he 
came  to  Montana  and  established  a  brewery  at  .Sun 
River,  which  he  conducted  four  years,  when  he 
determined  to  turn  his  attention  to  farming  and 
stockraising.  With  this  end  in  view  he  took  up  in 
this  vicinity  homestead,  pre-emption  and  desert 
claims  to  the  amount  of  480  acres,  and  has  devoted 
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his  attention  to  raising  livestock  and  farming.  He 
has  been  careful  in  his  methods,  has  used  much  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  his  stock  and  the  suc- 
cess has  been  gratifying  and  cumulative. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party;  in  religion  he  clings  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  being  a  member  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  denomination.  On  September  17,  1867, 
Mr.  Wicgand  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Car- 
oline Hartcorn,  who  was  born  in  the  Rhine  district 
of  Bavaria,  Germany,  as  were  also  her  parents,  Mi- 
chael and  Elizabeth  Hartcorn,  of  whose  four  chil- 
dren only  Mrs.  Wiegand  and  her  sister  Elizabeth 
are  now  living,  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Simon, 
being  deceased.  The  father,  who  was  a  cooper  by 
occupation,  died  in  1847  and  the  mother  in  1881. 
All  of  the  family  became  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  of  which  ]\Tr.  Wiegand's  children  are  also 
members.  Of  the  nine  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wiegand,  Henry  W.  and  Caroline  are  deceased ; 
while  the  seven  surviving  are  as  follows :  John, 
Julia,  Fannie,  Wilhelmina,  Clara,  Cornelia  and  Te- 
resa. The  family  have  a  pleasant  home  and  arc 
highly  regarded  in  the  community. 


TAMES  M.  WIGHT.— The  descendant  of  a  race 
J  of  pioneers  and  himself  a  pioneer,  James  M. 
Wight  has  experienced  all  the  phases  of  life  and  has 
exhibited  all  the  salient  characteristics  of  an.  ear!\ 
settler  in  a  new  country,  and  has  contributed  his 
due  share  to  its  growth  and  development.  He  A\a- 
born  in  Hancock  county,  Ind.,  April  12,  1840,  the 
son  of  Theodore  and  Elizabeth  (Osbom)  Wight, 
the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  of 
Indiana.  The  paternal  ancestors  were  originally 
from  Scotland  and  settled  in  the  United  States  in 
early  times.  They  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  the  family  has  ever  been  connected  in 
a  leading  way  with  the  stirring  events  of  .\merican 
history.  In  1831  the  grandfather  of  !\[r.  Wight 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana,  where  he  w;is 
a  pioneer,  and  in  1842  removed  to  Illinois,  at  tliat 
time  on  the  western  frontier.  In  1864  he  made 
another  move  into  the  wilderness,  settling  in  Mad- 
ison county,  Iowa,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  engaged  in  farming  and  where  he  died. 

In  1855  Mr.  Wight's  father  removed  to  Iowa  and 
took  up  a  homestead  on  which  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  after  a  career  of  usefulness  and  credit 
died.     There  was  a  family  of  seven  children,  onl}- 


two  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 
Mr.  Wight  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  remaining  at  home  with  his  parents  until 
i860.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  and  freighting 
on  his  own  account,  continuing  in  that  neighbor- 
hood until  1865,  after  which  he  removed  to  Madi- 
son county,  Iowa,  and  remained  until  1884. 
He  was  married  August  13,  1863,  to  Miss  Mary 
Ettien,  a  native  of  Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  a 
daughter  of  John  Ettien,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  France.  Mr.  Ettien  left  a  fam- 
ily of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  enjoying  excel- 
lent health.  In  1884  Mr.  Wight  came  to  Montana 
and  settled  in  Fergus  county,  where  he  remained 
until  1898,  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising. 
In  1898  he  sold  his  property  and  bought  his  present 
ranch,  located  five  miles  northeast  of  Gebo.  It  is  all 
irrigated  and  under  cultivation,  yielding  good  crops 
of  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  He  has  a  good  herd  of 
shorthorn  cattle  and  a  large  number  nf  Poland 
China  hogs.  Elbow  creek  runs  through  his  plac'-, 
giving  him  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  The  place 
is  well  sheltered  from  storms  and  is  improved  witli 
substantial  modern  buildings  and  well  made  fences. 
Mr.  Wight  has  taken  a  deep  interest  iii  local  affairs. 
He  has  been  a  school  director  for  many  years  and 
has  given  his  best  mental  powers  and  much  of  hi> 
time  to  educational  matters  in  the  county.  He  is  a 
progressive,  wide  awake  citizen,  whose  influence 
has  been  potential  for  good  in  the  comimunity  where 
he  lives,  and  is  well  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  its 
citizens.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wight  are  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  all  living :  Harry,  Fred,  Ralph, 
Philip,  Edd,  Margaret,  Dick,  Burt,  Elizabeth,  Dicie, 
Jennie,  Judith  and  William. 


FRANK  WILSON.— One  of  the  most  exten- 
sive ranchers  and  stock  dealers  in  Sweet 
Grass  county,  where  he  owns  one  of  the  finest 
ranch  properties  in  the  state,  is  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
merits  specific  consideration  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive men  of  Montana.  He  is  a  native  of  Os- 
wego county,  N.  Y.,  born  on  September  18,  1859, 
the  son  of  James  and  Rebecca  (Madell)  Wilson, 
natives  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  They  had  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  James  Wilson  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  the  early  'fifties,  locating  in 
Oswego  county;  in  1864  he  removed  to  Canada 
and  followed  farming  until  his  death.  Frank  Wil- 
son remained  with  his  grandfather  in  Ontario  un- 
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til  1868,  when  he  returned  to  Oswego,  and  was  for 
four  years  a  driver  on  the  canal.  In  1872  he  went 
to  Michigan  and  engaged  in  lumbering  until  1881, 
when  he  started  for  Montana,  coming  by  rail  to 
Forsyth,  Custer  county,  then  the  terminus  of  the 
road,  and  traveling  over  the  state  for  two  years, 
seeking  a  favorable  location. 

In  1883  he  located  in  Big  Timber,  and  was  vari- 
■Qusly  employed  for  three  years,  then  passed  a  year 
at  Fort  Custer,  returning  to  Big  Timber  and  lo- 
cating a  ranch  on  Devil  creek,  where  he  engaged 
in  raising  horses  until  1891.  He  made  Big  Timber 
his  headquarters  for  two  years,  continuing  in  the 
stock  business,  and  in  1893  he  purchased  the  James 
Deboid  ranch  on  Boulder  creek.  In  1898  he  traded 
this  property  to  C.  O.  Hathaway  for  stock,  rent- 
ing of  him  his  ranch  on  Big  Timber  creek,  where 
he  now  makes  his  home,  having  1,400  acres  of 
valuable  and  eligibly  located  land.  A  large  ir- 
rigation ditch  was  commenced  in  1881  by  David 
Riffle,  and  Mr.  Wilson  completed  it.  This  car- 
ries 400  inches  of  water,  being  one  mile  in  length. 
He  has  also  completed  another  ditch,  conveying  600 
inches  of  water,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  he 
has  250  acres  under  effective  irrigation  and  devoted 
to  alfalfa.  He  has  also  begun  a  third  ditch,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  This  will  carry  600  inches 
of  water,  will  be  a  mile  and  one-half  in  length,  and 
afford  irrigation  to  more  than  400  acres. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  recently  disposed  of  about  2,000 
sheep  and  retains  about  an  equal  number. 
He  usually  buys  stock  in  the  fall,  which  he  win- 
ters and  disposes  of  in  March,  securing  by  this 
method  more  frequent  and  satisfactory  returns. 
He  handles  shorthorn  cattle,  having  more  than 
100  head,  the  majority  of  them  being  thorough- 
breds. He  is  very  enthusiastic  on  this  sub- 
ject, exercising  great  care  and  discrimination,  and 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  grades  of  cattle 
produced  in  his  section.  When  he  has  completed 
his  third  ditch  he  will  add  largely  to  his  stock, 
and  will  figure  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers 
in  the  county,  still  following  his  system  of  feed- 
ing and  selling,  rather  than  raising  or  breeding. 
Mr.  Wilson  owns  a  good  dwelling  and  eight  town 
lots  in  Big  Timber,  and  he  has  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Percherons.  He  has  one  horse,  named 
Brigham,  which  he  secured  as  a  colt  in  1887,  now 
retired  from  active  duty,  and  he  states  emphatic- 
ally that  this  worthy  old  favorite  is  not  for  sale. 
In  the  very  prosperous  condition  surrounding  his 
home,  Mr.  Wilson  must  certainly  enjoy  life. 


HENRY  B.  LAPHAM.— Comfortably  located 
on  his  ranch  of  more  than  2,000  acres,  seven 
miles  from  Philbrook  in  Fergus  county,  Mon- 
tana, Henry  B.  Lapham  has  a  fine  tlock  of  sheep, 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and  many  of  its 
luxuries  about  him,  and  is  secure  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens.  Al- 
though a  young  man  comparatively,  he  can  look 
back  with  interest  and  pleasure  ovgr  the  way  so 
full  of  adventure  and  danger  and  arduous  toil  b} 
which  he  came  to  his  present  estate. 

He  was  born  in  Lynn  county,  Iowa,  September 
29,  1859,  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Lapham, 
the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  of 
Indiana,  who  took  up  their  residence  in  Iowa  early 
in  their  married  life,  where  the  father  was  a  pros- 
perous blacksmith  and  a  Republican  in  politics. 
Both  his  parents  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
one  of  whom  is  deceased. 

Henry,  the  second  son,  was  sent  to  the  public 
schools  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  then  was 
hired  out  as  a  farm  hand  for  $9.00  a  month  and  his 
board.  After  spending  three  years  in  this  occupa- 
tion, he  secured  a  position  with  the  Newbury  & 
Twist  Cattle  Company,  of  Texas,  and  for  that  or- 
ganization drove  cattle  to  Kansas  City,  I\Io.  When 
but  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, when  hostile  Indians  were  on  the  war-path 
to  exterminate  the  outfit  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected and  a  thrilling  experience  was  thus  given 
him  at  an  early  age.  The  leader  of  his  party  was 
at  once  on  his  return  to  Kansas,  commissioned  to 
raise  a  company  of  troops  for  Indian  warfare,  and 
in  that  company  the  young  lad  was  accepted  as  a 
soldier  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Kansas  Cavalry 
at  $13.50  per  month  and  rations.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  however,  he  was  given  a  place  as  wagon  boss 
at  $35.00  per  month,  which  he  continued  to  fill  for 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to 
Price  county.  Wis.,  and  secured  employment  in 
the  lumber  woods  at  the  same  wages.  He  worked 
in  the  woods  three  years  and  then  located  a  ranch 
at  Lake  Benton,  Minn.  In  this  move  he  was  pros- 
pered until  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  his  crops 
and  machinery.  This  drove  him  back  to  labor  in 
the  lumber  woods  where  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1889.  In  the  spring  following,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Philbrook,  in 
Fergus  county,  and  secured  employment  as  a  cook 
for  the  Judith  round-up  at  $60  per  month,  under 
direction  of  S.   S.  Hobson.     He  remained   in  this 
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position  five  years,  receiving  at  the  close  of  the 
term  a  compensation  of  $125  per  month.  In  the 
year  1894  he  engaged  in  freighting  and  continued 
with  good  success  at  this  business  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  He  next  took  up  a  pre-emption  and 
a  desert  claim  at  his  present  location  which  he  has 
since  increased  until  he  now  has  2,080  acres,  of 
which  200  are-  under  cultivation.  Until  1897  he 
'  was  extensively  engaged  in  cattleraising,  but  since 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
raising  of  sheep. 

\It.  Lapham  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Masonic 
order  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in  poli- 
tics he  is  an  ardent  Republican.  He  was  married 
December  30,  1889,  to  Miss  Jessie  Murray,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  daughter  of  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth Murray,  who  are  also  natives  of  Scotland,  but 
came  to  America  soon  after  their  marriage,  and 
settled  at  Lonaconing,  Md.,  where  they  remained 
until  1883,  when  they  removed  to  Montana.  In 
Maryland  the  father  devoted  his  time  to  coal  min- 
ing. He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  both 
were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lapham  have  two  children,  Nina  and  Mildred. 
They  are  also  active  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  wherever  they 
are  known.  Their  home  is  a  center  of  generous 
and  gracious  hospitality,  over  which  Mrs.  Lapham 
presides  with  refined  courtesy. 


HARRY  L  WINSLOW.— Whatever  there  may 
be  of  credit  and  commendable  achievement  in 
the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  it  is  all 
Montana's  own,  for  he  is  a  native  here  and  to 
the  manor  bom,  and  has  spent  his  entire  life  on 
the  soil  of  the  Treasure  state.  His  life  began 
April  26,  1864,  at  Summit,  in  Madison  county, 
be  being  thus  one  of  the  first  white  boys  born 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  He  is  the  son  of 
James  L  and  Ellen  Christena  Winslow,  the  story 
of  whose  interesting  lives  appears  on  other  pages 
of  this  work.  Mr.  Winslow  spent  his  school  days 
in  his  native  town  and,  in  1888,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  removed  to  Centennial  val- 
ley, and  there  engaged  for  about  twelve  years  in 
the  cattle  business.  He  has  recently  returned  to 
his  native  county,  and  is  now  successfully  car- 
rying on  a  general  ranching  and  cattleraising  busi- 
ness. In  political  relations  Mr.  Winslow  is  an 
active  Republican  and  has  rendered  good  service 


to  his  party  in  various  representative  capacities, 
as  well  as  by  zealous  work  in  the  ranks.  He 
has  represented  his  district  in  the  county  con- 
ventions and  his  county  in  the  state  conventions 
of  his  party  from  time  to  time,  and  has  always 
borne  an  influential  part  in  local  party  councils. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  holding  membership 
in  Lima  Lodge  No.  45.  He  was  married  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1887,  to  Miss  Mary  Roth,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Wine- 
gard)  Roth,  also  natives  of  Switzerland,  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  his  native  land,  and  the  latter 
emigrated  to  America  in  1883  and  settled  in  Mon- 
tana. They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  have  six 
children,  Ivanhoe,  Aha  May,  James  Paul,  Lillian 
M.,  Ervin  W.  and  Irma  L. 


HARVEY  E.  WOLFE  is  a  native  of  Crawford 
county.  111.,  where  he  was  born  April  27, 
1864,  the  son  of  W.  H.  and  Catherine  (Allison) 
Wolfe,  also  natives  of  Crawford  coutity.  111.  His 
grandfather  Wolfe  removed  to  that  county  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  state. 
His  son,  the  father  of  Harvey,  made  Illinois  his 
home  through  life.  He  was  a  prosperous  farmer, 
an  influential  and  representative  citizen,  and  a 
man  of  broad  views  and  progressive  ideas,  taking 
great  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Henry  E.  Wolfe  received  his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county. 
In  1882  he  removed  to  La  Salle  county,  where 
he  was  employed  for  four  years.  Having  accumu- 
lated some  money  he  entered  the  normal  school 
at  Danville,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  more  than 
a  year.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  school  in 
La  Salle  county  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  again  entered  the  normal  school  at 
Danville,  and  remained  three  years,  completing 
the  business  course  and  being  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  also  completed  the  teachers'  and  sci- 
entific courses,  and  was  president  of  the  class  in 
each.  In  1892  he  was  graduated  from  the  classical 
course,  came  at  once  to  Montana  and  located 
at  Bozeman,  having  been  engaged  as  principal 
of  the  east  side  schools,  which  position  he  filled 
for  two  years.  His  services  in  this  capacity  were 
highly  appreciated  and  his  salary  was  increased 
in  the  second  year.     On  June  22,   1893,  he  was 
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married  to  Miss  Vivian  Robinson,  of  Sidney,  111., 
a  daughter  of  W.  A.  Robinson,  a  native  of  Ohio. 
She  was  a  classmate  of  his  at  the  normal  school, 
and  after  her  graduation  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1894 
Mr.  Wolfe  was  made  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Deer  Lodge,  and  remained  in  that  position  five 
years.  In  1896  he  presided  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which 
was  held  at  Great  Falls,  and  delivered  the  annual 
address  to  the  teachers.  In  1899  he  resigned  his 
position  as  a  teacher  and,  removing  to  Gebo,  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business,  which  he  continued 
tor  about  eighteen  months.  He  then  homesteaded 
his  present  ranch  two  miles  east  of  Gebo  and  at 
once  began  farming.  His  land  is  all  well  irrigated 
and  is  highly  productive.  He  has  built  on  it  a 
fine  modern  residence  and  has  it  improved  with 
good  barns,  sheds  and  other  necessary  outbuild- 
ings. A  young  orchard  which  he  has  recently 
planted  is  promising,  and  in  every  way  the  ranch 
is  in  good  order  and  makes  an  attractive  home. 
In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Wolfe  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  has  rendered  good  service  to  his  party. 
He  has  frequently  represented  his  district  in  the 
county  conventions,  has  been  for  years  a  school 
trustee,  and  is  well  esteemed  as  a  leading  and 
representative  citizen  of  Carbon  county,  being 
energetic  and  progressive,  and  taking  a  deep  in- 
terest in  local  afifairs. 


EMIL  WOMMELSDORR— No  nation  has 
contributed  a  more  valuable  element  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  great  American  republic  than 
the  German  empire,  and  in  Helena  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  Fatherland  is  to  be  found 
in  the  person  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  conducting  the 
same  according  to  correct  principles  and  catering 
to  a  representative  patronage.  He  was  born  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  on  New  Year's  day, 
1861,  being  the  son  of  Detlef  and  Anna  (Moeler) 
Wommelsdorf,  natives  of  the  same  grand  duchy, 
and  where  the  family  of  each  had  been  established 
for  many  generations.  During  the  war  of  1848-50 
the  father  of  our  subject  drove  a  government  mail 
coach,  implying  much  peril  and  responsibility. 
Later  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business ; 
was  foreman  of  a  corps  of  workmen  in  the  gov- 
ernment  salt    mines   at   the   same   place ;   and   in 


1874  he  purchased  a  farm,  which  he  continued  to 
operate  until  his  death,  in  November,  1880.  Emil 
Wommelsdorf  received  his  education  in  the  ex- 
cellent schools  of  his  native  land,  graduating  at 
Eastertide,  1876.  After  leaving  school  he  en- 
tered a  mercantile  establishment  and  served  four 
years,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  details  of  the 
business.  He  was  next  employed  as  second  clerk 
in  a  dry  goods  and  clothing  establishment  in  the 
city  of  Friedrichstadt,  where  he  remained  until 
1 881,  when  he  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
the  United  States.  He  took  passage  for  New 
York  city,  and  on  arrival  came  directly  to  Helena, 
September  24,  1881,  where  he  joined  an  unci 
who  had  preceded  him  to  America.  He  soon  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  clerk  in  the  grocery  estab- 
lishment of  Charles  Lehman,  where  he  continued 
until  June  22,  1884,  when  he  took  the  position 
of  shipping  and  receiving  clerk  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  house  of  J.  T.  Murphy,  remaining  with 
that  concern  until  August  23,  1886,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Stuart,  ]\Iont.,  and  purchased  and  con- 
ducted a  general  merchandising  business  until 
1889.  He  also  served  as  postmaster  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland.  In  the  spring 
of  1889  Mr.  Wommelsdorf  returned  to  Helena 
and  here  purchased  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Hoback  street,  whereon  he  erected  a 
store  building  in  which  he  opened  on  the  loth  of 
June  a  well  equipped  grocery.  He  has  secured  a 
good  business  and  is  worthy  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  socially  he  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  Freemasons,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  belonging  to  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  57; 
and  with  Helena  Lodge  No.  2,  S.  of  H. ;  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity  he  affiliates  with  King  Solo- 
mon Lodge  No.  9,  of  which  he  was  worshipful 
master  in  1900,  being  presented  with  a  beautiful 
past  master's  jewel  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  office ;  his  capitular  membership  is  Helena 
Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.  On  September  22,  1889, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  sister,  in  Latah,  Wash., 
Mr.  Wommelsdorf  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Laura  Amelia  Clauton,  who  was  born  in  Missouri, 
where  her  father  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. To  our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife  two 
children  have  been  born:  Bernice,  born  August 
8,  i8go,  and  Anna,  born  on  New  Year's  day, 
1892,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  her  father, 
and  they  fill  the  home  with  cheer. 
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HON.  GEORGE  R.  WOOD.— Holding  prece- 
dence as  one  of  the  progressive  business  men 
of  Montana  and  as  a  representative  of  Cascade 
county  in  tlie  legislature,  it  is  signally  appropriate 
that  a  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Wood  be  incorpor- 
ated in  this  -work.  He  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, where  he  was  born  on  October  3,  1840,  the 
son  of  Nathan  L.  and  Catherine  (INIcIntyre)  Wood, 
natives  of  New  Hampshire  and  Nova  Scotia,  the 
mother  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Nathan  Wood  went  to 
Canada  in  1825,  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  traveled  over  a  large  area  of  country,  collecting 
furs  and  trading  with  various  posts.  He  was  a 
man  of  genial  characteristics  and  his  ready  wit  a 
source  of  constant  entertainment.  He  eventually 
engaged  in  merchandising  at  Aylmer,  Ontario,  and 
his  death  occurred  in  1887,  while  his  wife  died  in 
1891.  A  paternal  uncle  of  Mr.  Wood  went  to 
Palestine  in  1826  on  a  government  geological  expe- 
dition and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him. 

George  R.  Wood  secured  his  educational  discip- 
line in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  his  father's  store  until  he  was  of  age. 
When  twenty-four  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  continued  this  for  four  years,  and 
then  came  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Helena 
in  1868,  so  that  he  may  have  been  consistently 
termed  a  pioneer  of  the  state.  He  made 
the  trip  by  steamboat  to  Chicago,  thence  by 
rail  to  Omaha,  was  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  during  the  summer  of  1868  and  then  came 
overland  to  Montana.  He  secured  employment  in 
placer  mines  in  Helena,  receiving  $7.00  per  day  in 
gold  dust,  and  in  the  sprin^j  of  1870  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Holter  Brothers,  in  the  lumber  business, 
with  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar.  He  con- 
tinued his  residence  in  Helena  until  1873,  then  went 
to  Fort  Benton,  passed  one  summer  in  the  employ 
of  T.  C.  Power  &  Brother,  as  check  clerk  on  the 
levee,  afterwards  going  to  Fort  Walsh,  B.  C,  where 
he  built  a  trading  post  for  the  Powers,  remaining 
there  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Fort  Benton 
and  to  Helena,  and  the  employ  of  Holter 
Brothers,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1890,  when 
he  became  manager  for  the  Montana  ?\[anufactur- 
ing  and  Lumber  Company.  In  1892  he  located  in 
Great  Falls,  as  manager  of  the  Holter  Lumber 
Company's  interests,  and  this  incumbency  he  has 
since  retained,  and  is  numbered  among  the  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Wood  has  ever  been  an  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  Democratic  principles  and  policies,   and 


has  been  one  of  the  wheelhorses  in  his  county.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Great  Falls,  his 
term  expiring  in  1900,  and  in  the  fall  of  1900  he 
was  the  successful  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  representative  of  Cascade  county  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  serving  in  ses- 
sions of  the  Seventh  assembly  and  taking  active  part 
in  its  deliberations.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the 
state  land  committee,  and  assigned  to  membership 
on  other  important  committees,  the  judiciary,  agri- 
culture and  stock,  railroads  and  transportation,  and 
the  "steering"  committee.  He  is  a  thorough  Mon- 
tanian,  ever  ready  to  lend  his  influence  to  any  en- 
terprise looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  state. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Wood  is  identified  with  the  lodge, 
chapter,  council  and  commandery  of  the  Masonic 
order,  and  also  with  its  auxiliary  organizations,  the 
Mystic  Shrine  and  the  Eastern  Star,  having  held 
official  preferment  in  each.  He  possesses  a  genial 
personality,  is  thoroughly  alert  and  progressive  and 
enjoys  marked  popularity. 


EDWIN  P.  WOODS.— After  many  years  of  ac- 
tive effort,  covering  a  great  variety  of  pursuits 
and  experiences,  among  which  the  leading  lines  of 
business  have  been  cattleherding,  stockraising,  mer- 
cantile life  and  general  farming,  Edwin  P.  Woods 
has  finally  settled  down  into  a  mercantile  enterprise 
of  magnitude  commensurate  with  his  capacity  and 
breadth  of  view,  being  a  leading  factor  in  the  Amos 
Buck  Mercantile  Company,  of  Stevensville.  He  was 
born  on  September  30,  1844,  in  Sheridan  county. 
Mo.,  a  son  of  Patrick  and  Eliza  (Terrell)  Woods, 
the  former  a  native  of  Missouri  and  the  latter  of 
Kentucky,  where  her  family  have  been  prominent 
in  public  afifairs  for  generations.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  Edwin  P.  was 
the  second.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  state,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old. 

After  leaving  school  he  set  out  at  once  for  the 
distant  west,  and,  reaching  Colorado,  passed  two 
years  there  in  freighting.  In  1864  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, crossing  the  plains  with  one  of  his  present 
partners,  Amos  Buck,  and  landing  in  \^irginia  City 
in  September  of  that  year.  During  the  winters  he 
was  herding  cattle  in  Gallatin  valley  and  in  the  spring 
went  to  Prickly  Pear  valley,  near  Helena,  and  en- 
ga9'ed  in  farming  for  himself  on  a  ranch  of  his  own 
until   1869.     From  there  he  went  to  the  Missouri 
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valley,  and  continued  at  farming  and  stockraising^ 
until  1890,  when  he  was  for  a  year  in  Butte  in  the 
grocery  business.  Selling  out  he  removed  to  .the  Bit- 
ter Root  valley  and  followed  farming  until  1900, 
when  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Amos  Buck  Mer- 
cantile Company,  a  very  extensive  merchandising 
house  with  headquarters  at  Stevensville,  Ravalli 
county,  with  which  he  and  his  two  sons  are  actively 
connected. 

It  might  appear  from  this  narrative  that  Mr. 
Woods  has  been  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to 
pay  much  attention  to  public  matters,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics  and  in  movements  having  in  view  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  the  county  in  which  he  lived 
or  the  state.  He  is  of  the  Democratic  faith  and 
influential  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  represent- 
atives of  his  county  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  state 
legislatures,  a  position  wherein  he  exhibited  great 
legislative  capacity  and  knowledge  of  public  ques- 
tions. In  fraternal  relations  he  is  a  Mason,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  past  master  in  his  lodge,  and  in  re- 
ligious affiliations  he  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  South.  Mr.  Woods  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1872,  to  Miss  Lizzie  F.  Keaton,  a  daughter 
of  J.  J.  and  Sarah  Keaton,  and  of  Meagher  county, 
where  her  father  is  a  prosperous  stockman.  Mrs. 
Woods  was  born  in  Doniphan  county,  Kan.,  on  Sep- 
tember I,  1857,  and  when  five  years  old  went  to 
Colorado  with  her  parents.  Two  years  later,  in 
1864,  the  family  came  to  Montana,  locating  in 
the  Missouri  valley,  in  Jefferson  county.  They 
have  a  very  interesting  family  of  five  children — 
Newton  P.,  Arthur  M.,  Winnie  L.,  Vincent  K.  and 
Edna  V.,  whose  presence  makes  their  home  not  only 
bright  with  life  and  light  for  them,  but  renders  it 
additionallv  attractive  to  their  hosts  of  friends. 


FRANK  A.  YAEGER.— Among  those  of  for- 
eign birth  who  have  come  to  Montana  and  at- 
tained success  is  Mr.  Yaeger,  whose  fine  ranch 
property  is  eight  miles  west  of  Lewistown.  Mr. 
Yaeger  is  a  native  of  Alsace,  Germany,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1849,  the  son  of 
George  and  Margaret  Yaeger.  George  Yaeger  was 
employed  by  the  French  to  prevent  smugglino-  from 
Germany,  Alsace  being  on  a  line  between  the  two 
countries.  He  and  his  wife  were  Catholics  and  they 
passed  their  entire  lives  in  Germany.    George  Yae- 


ger died  in  1893,  and  his  wife  in  1895.  Of  their 
six  children  Joseph  and  Charles  are  deceased,  those 
surviving  being  Frank  A.,  Annie,  August  and 
Louis.  Three  of  the  number  are  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

Frank  A.  Yaeger  attended  the  parochial  schools 
of  Alsace  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  baker  and  was  employed  in  this  vo- 
cation until  he  was  twenty,  when  he  entered  the 
French  army  as  a  private  soldier  and  served  for 
two  years.  Then  returning  home  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a  supervisor  as  an  oarsman  on  the  dam. 
In  1872  Mr.  Yaeger  emigrated  to  America  and  lo- 
cated at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  where  he  was  employed  in 
a  brickyard  for  about  a  year,  receiving  $2.00  per 
day  for  his  services.  The  ensuing  winter  he  worked 
on  a  farm  for  $8.00  a  month  and  board.  Until  1876 
Mr.  Yaeger  followed  various  lines  of  work  in  differ- 
ent localities,  and  in  1876  came  to  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.,  his  first  employment  here  being  in  the  night 
herding  of  mule  teams  at  $60  a  month.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1876  he  devoted  his  attention  to  hunting  coy- 
otes and  in  the  spring  he  secured  employment  as  a 
driver  of  bull  teams.  In  1879  ^^  was  a  teamster 
for  John  K.  Castner,  at  Belt,  and  in  1880,  at  the 
time  of  the  gold  excitement  at  Barker,  Meagher 
county,  he  went  there,  but  soon  went  through  to 
his  present  location  with  a  span  of  horses  and  a 
wagon.  Here  he  took  up  a  homestead  and  to  this 
original  tract  he  has  added  until  he  now  has  880 
acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is  available  for  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Yaeger  has  devoted  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  has  been 
very  successful,  keeping  a  fine  herd  of  stock. 

Mr.  Yaeger  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  not 
an  office  seeker.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  church,  as  is  also  that  of  his  wife. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1884,  occurred  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Yaeger  to  Miss  Rosella  Reglie,  who  was 
born  in  Switzerland,  as  were  also  her  parents,  Jo- 
seph and  Josephine  Reglie.  Her  father,  whose  death 
occurred  in  1896,  was  always  a  resident  of  Switzer- 
land, and  his  widow  now  makes  her  home  in  that 
little  republic.  Of  their  thirteen  children  five  have 
passed  away — Catherine,  Pius,  Annie.  Julius  and 
Joseph.  Those  surviving  are  Henry,  Josephine, 
Julia,  Charles,  Dominick,  Frank,  Adelrich  and  Ro- 
sella. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yaeger  are  the  parents  of 
twelve  children  whose  names,  in  order  of  birth,  are 
as  follows :  Josephine,  Bertha,  Margaret,  Rosella, 
Julia,  George,  Frank,  Fred,  Ida,  Joseph,  Clothilda 
and  Rudolph  Yaeger. 
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JOSEPH  YOUNG  has  gained  prosperity  in  the 
cattle  business  since  coming  to  the  state  of 
Montana.  He  resides  on  a  pleasant  ranch  in 
Cascade  count)",  near  Eden.  He  was  born  at 
Nassau,  German)',  on  May  12,  1861,  being  the 
son  of  Frank  and  Margaret  (Bratz)  Young.  The 
father  was  a  lifelong  farmer,  dying  at  Nassau, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years,  and  the  mother 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Joseph 
Young  was  reared  in  Nassau  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  alternated  his  school  days  with  work 
on  his  father's  farm.  In  1879  he  began  work  in 
a  paint  factory,  continuing  in  this  occupation  two 
years.  In  1881  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Borns  &  Slay  breweries  until  1888, 
and  at  Columbus  he  married  Miss  Eva  Kessler, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Achada  Kessler.  Their 
children  are  Edward,  Clara,  Albert  and  Alex- 
ander. The  wife  and  mother  died  in  December, 
1890. 

In  1892  Mr.  Young  remarried  with  Miss  Sophie 
Scheit,  a  native  of  Russia,  daughter  of  Alex,  and 
^Margaret  Scheit,  whose  mother  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-two,  while  her  father  is  still  living.  By 
this  marriage  Mr.  Young  has  three  living  children, 
Frank,  Dora  and  Joseph,  and  two,  Florence  and 
Sophia,  have  died. 

In  1S88  Mr.  Young  came  to  Montana,  locating 
at  Great  Falls.  He  there  worked  industriously  for 
eight  months,  during  this  time  taking  up  a  home- 
stead of  160  acres.  One  hundred  acres  of  this 
land  he  cultivates.  In  1895  he  took  up  a  tree 
claim,  and  bought  forty  acres  of  government  land 
in  1899.  Of  the  tree  claim  he  cultivates  eighty 
acres.  Mr.  Young  has  now  280  acres  of  land, 
twenty-eight  head  of  cattle  and  twelve  horses. 
Since  coming  to  Montana  he  has  wrought  willing- 
1}'  and  industriously,  and  has  gained  financial 
independence. 


WILLIAM  W.  ALDERSON,  of  Bozeman, 
was  born  at  Arkendale,  North  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  February  28,  1831,  being  the 
eighth  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  He  was 
allowed  to  attend  the  parish  school  for  about  five 
years,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  was  obliged 
to  do  his  share  towards  supporting  the  large  fam- 
ily and  therefore,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  went  to 
work  in  the  lead  mines.     He  continued  in  this  oc- 


cupation until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when 
he  emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1848. 
They  settled  in  the  lead  mining  district  of  Illinois, 
near  Galena,  and  until  1854  William  was  most  of 
the  time  in  the  employ  of  his  oldest  brother, 
Simon,  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising, mining  and  smelting  at  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Council  Hill,  Jo  Daviess  county.  111.  In 
1854  the  subject  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Frances,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary  Weather- 
ly,  prosperous  residents  of  Shullsburg,  Wis., 
where  he  subsequently  located  and  engaged  in 
merchandising  on  his  own  account.  Four  years 
later  he  removed  to  Winona  county,  Minn.,  re- 
maining about  eighteen  months, _when  he  returned 
to  Illinois  and  again  took  charge  of  his  brother's 
business  at  Council  Hill  station.  Later  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1864,  at  which  time,  in 
company  with  his  younger  brother  John,  he 
started  across  the  plains  for  Montana,  then  a  part 
of  Idaho,  making  the  trip  by  the  Bridger  route, 
then  newly  opened,  arriving  about  the  middle  of 
July,  1864,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Boze- 
man. He  settled  down  at  once  on  a  claim  one 
mile  south  of  that  proposed  town  an'd  engaged  in 
farming.  That  year  the  first  grain  and  vegetables 
were  raised  in  Gallatin  valley  and  farming  was  a 
paying  business.  In  1865  a  small  patch  of  winter 
wheat,  the  first  in  Montana,  was  grown  near  Boze- 
man and  sold  at  $25  per  bushel.  But  it  required 
capital  to  get  a  start.  Mr.  Alderson  sent  a  team 
to  Cache  valley,  Utah,  to  get  seed  wheat,  oats,  etc., 
which  cost  him  on  his  ranch  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  His  plow,  transported  by  team  from 
Galena,  111.,  was  bought  at  Virginia  City  for  $150 
in  United  States  currency ;  harrow  teeth,  forged 
from  old  wagon  tires,  cost  forty  cents  per  pound : 
seed  potatoes  thirty-five  to  forty  cents,  flour  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  other  things  in 
proportion,  so  that  the  outlay  was  great  before 
even  a  small  crop  could  be  raised.  In  1865  Mr. 
Alderson  made  a  trip  to  Fort  Benton  and  Cow 
island  to  receive  a  Woods  self-raking  harvester 
which  had  been  shipped  up  the  Missouri  river 
from  Fort  Benton  to  Gallatin  valley  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  the  wagon 
haul  costing  an  equal  amount.  This  was  the  first 
machine  of  the  kind  used  in  Gallatin  valley,  if  not 
in  Montana.  He  combined  the  dairy  business 
with  farming,  and  took  the  highest  premiums  for 
butter  and  cheese  at  the  first  territorial  fair  in 
1868.     In    1866  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
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and  four  children,  joined  him  on  his  ranch,  coming 
via  the  Missouri  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  gave  him  once  again  the  comforts  and  the 
domestic  happiness  of  a  home. 

Although  Mr.  Alderson  had  never  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  schooling  except  attendance  at  the  old 
English  parish  school  for  a  few  years,  he  had  by 
constant  study  qualified  himself  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  young  communty  with  which  he  had 
cast  his  lot.  He  saw  farther  than  most  of  the 
other  citizens  of  the  growing  and  thrifty  little 
town,  and  realized  the  necessity  for  schools  and 
churches  for  the  community  whose  permanence 
and  prosperity  were  already  assured.  He  gave 
much  valuable  time  to  those  interests,  and  if  Boze- 
man  is  noted  today  for  its  excellent  schools  and 
live,  prosperous  churches,  much  of  the  credit  for 
that  fact  belongs  to  the  early  labors  of  Mr.  Aider- 
son  in  this  behalf.  He  held  the  first  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  valley,  organized  the  first  Sunday 
school  in  Bozeman,  and  built  there  in  1868  the 
first  church  edifice,  which  was  also  the  first  frame 
building.  He  was  twelve  years  a  member  of  the 
public  school  board.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Milk  river 
agency,  comprising  the  Yanktonnais  and  Unc- 
pappa  Sioux  and  the  Canoe  band  of  the  Assinni- 
boines.  While  he  occupied  this  post  no  serious 
difficulties  occurred  except  the  shooting  of  the 
government  interpreter,  Benoit,  by  a  number  of 
Sitting  Bull's  band.  They  were  treacherous  In- 
dians and  difficult  to  manage,  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  obstinacy  and  treachery  his  eflforts  to  induce 
them  to  become  dwellers  in  houses  and  tillers  of 
the  soil  were  successful  to  a  degree.  In  1876  he 
resigned  and,  returning  to  Bozeman,  gave  his  at- 
tention to  his  real  estate  and  other  interests  there. 
A  good  part  of  the  present  flourishing  city  of 
Bozeman  stands  on  his  additions  to  the  town. 

Looking  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  he 
bought  in  1877  a  moribund  local  paper,  the  Boze- 
man Avant  Courier,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
proprietor  and  editor.  This  paper  he  soon  put 
in  the  front  rank  of  Montana  journals,  although 
he  had  no  previous  experience  or  training  in  jour- 
nalistic work.  As  an  editor  he  was  naturally 
drawn  into  politics  and  has  been  an  active  and  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  delegate  to  the  county,  terri- 
torial and  state  conventions,  and  along  every  line 
of  public  interest  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive  and   public-spirited   citizen,   keenly   alive 


to  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
When  Bozeman  was  incorporated  in  1883  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  his  ward,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1884  for  two  years.  In  1885  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor.  Mr.  Alderson  was 
twice  elected  to  represent  his  county  (Gallatin)  in 
the  Montana  legislature,  being  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
in  the  Fifteenth  territorial  legislative  assembly  two 
sessions,  and  serving  in  a  like  capacity  in  the 
Fourth  legislative  assembly  of  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana with  marked  credit  to  himself  and  his  con- 
stituents. In  the  Fourth  state  legislature  he  was 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  state  institu- 
tions, buildings  and  groiinds,  and  did  much 
towards  shaping  legislation  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  state's  institutions  of 
learning,  which  already  stand  so  high  and  give 
promise  of  stability  and  surpassing  utiHty  in  the 
education  of  the  coming  generations. 

Mr.  Alderson's  family  consists  of  nine  children : 
Matthew  W.,  mining  expert  and  operator,  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  married  to  Miss  Mary  Long, 
of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  Edward  C,  former  postmas- 
ter at  Bozeman,  now  nunter  and  mountain  guide, 
still  a  resident  of  Gallatin  county;  Elizabeth  Lina, 
who  was  married  to  Stafford  Houston  about 
eighteen  years  ago  and  was  soon  thereafter  left 
a  widow  with  one  child,  Edith,  both  now  reside 
with  her  parents  at  the  old  homestead;  Mary 
Frances,  now  married  to  Dr.  Charles  J.  Deitz,  and 
residing  in  Chicago,  111. ;  Anna  Gold,  married  to 
James  S.  Hammond,  resides  at  Whitehall,  Mont. ; 
Margaret  Helen,  married  to  Stephen  A.  Ulmer, 
resides  at  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Charles  R.,  manager 
of  the  Avant  Courier,  still  resides  at  home  with  his 
parents ;  Willie  Bowman  died  at  Bozeman  ten 
years  ago ;  George  Franklin,  married  to  Mar- 
guerite Sears,  of  Canada,  is  cashier  of  the  Avant 
Courier  Publishing  Company,  residing  in  Bozeman. 


1  ACOB  A.  YUND.— In  the  subject  of  this  brief 
J  biographical  sketch  we  find  a  most  pronounced 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  no  social  prejudice, 
no  class  distinction,  no  differences  of  birth,  can 
prevent  the  man  of  true  merit  from  obtaining 
reward  in  this  our  land  of  personal  liberty.  Mr. 
Yund  is  of  French  extraction,  his  grandfather, 
Nicholas  Yund,  being  one  of  the  little  band  of 
12,000  French  soldiers  who,  on  November  9,  1812, 
reached  Smilensk,  the  tattered  and  wornout  rem- 
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nant  of  the  once  glorious  army  of  102,000  men, 
who,  by  the  reluctant  order  of  Napoleon,  set 
out  from  Moscow,  October  i8th  preceding,  after 
the  memorable  fire  of  the  great  Russian  metrop- 
oHs,  on  that  memorable  and  historic  retreat. 
Nicholas  Yund  was  born  at  Barr,  Alsace,  France. 
He  was  a  woodworker  and  died  at  Barr  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three  years.  His  wife,  who  survived 
him,  was  also  a  native  of  Barr,  and  attained  sev- 
enty-three years.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Jacob  A.  Yund,  Mr.  Sheets,  was  born  at  St.  Peter, 
Alsace,  and  died  while  still  young.  His  wife  died 
at  St.  Peter  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Ribeauville,  department 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  province  of  Alsace,  then 
one  of  the  French  possessions,  on  May  14,  1857, 
of  industrious  and  thrifty  parents,  he  spent  his 
youthful  days  in  attending  the  common  schools 
until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  brushmaking  trade.  War  was  then 
raging  between  Germany  and  France,  and  by  a 
treaty  signed  by  the  two  powers  Alsace  was 
doomed  to  become  a  German  province.  Mr. 
Yund's  father,  with  true  French  instinct  and  pa- 
triotism, and  not  wishing  to  submit  to  Prussian 
rule,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  "option" 
laws  and  immigrate  to  America,  whither  two  sons 
had  already  preceded  him ;  and  on  December  3, 
1873,  we  find  j\Ir.  Yund  in  company  with  his 
father  and  mother  landing  at  Castle  Garden.  Soon 
joining  the  two  brothers  in  Fort  Hunter,  N.  Y., 
where  they  were  profitably  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  brooms,  the  happy  family  was  once 
more  united.  Here  Mr.  Yund  also  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  and  ere  many  years  the  family 
earned  quite  a  competency.  Seeing  his  parents 
comfortably  settled  in  a  nice  home  of  their  own 
in  the  then  village  of  Amsterdam,  to  which  town 
ihey  had  previously  removed,  Mr.  \und  set  out 
to  seek  his  fortune  on  his  own  account ;  and  on 
January  19,  1879,  we  find  him  on  his  way  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  accepted  a  position  with 
the  firm  of  Samuel  Cupples  &  Co.  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms.  Later  we  find  Mr.  Yund  in 
Melvern,  Kan.,  engaged  in  the  same  calling.  Not 
finding  that  occupation  remunerative  enough,  in 
his  desire  for  more  rapid  advancement  he  resolved 
to  emigrate,  and  on  June  21,  1881,  we  find  him  in 
company  with  R.  D.  Flood,  a  fellow  employe, 
boarding  a  train  for  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  from  which 
point  they  soon  embarked  on  the  old  river  steamer, 
"'Nellie    Peck,"   bound   for   Fort   Benton,    Mont. 


Many  incidents  could  here  be  narrated  about  the 
trip  up  the  river,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  on  ar- 
riving at  Fort  Benton,  July  14,  1881,  Mr.  Yund 
and  companion  realized  the  necessity  of  relin- 
quishing their  old  calling.  A  deal  was  soon  made 
with  an  agent  of  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Broadwater 
&  Co.  for  an  engagement  in  Assinniboine,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years  in  various  capacities, 
directly  under  the  charge  of  that  eminent  frontiers- 
man and  man  of  affairs,  Samuel  Pepin.  To  the 
latter,  and  to  the  kindness  shown  by  him  and  the 
firm,  Mr.  Yund  ascribes  his  future  successes.  In 
August,  1883,  he  determined  to  visit  his  parents, 
friends  and  brothers  in  the  east.  He  went  by 
stage  to  the  Coal  Banks,  a  freight  depot  about 
forty  miles  below  Fort  Benton,  with  a  view  to 
taking  a  down-stream  steamer,  but  was  disap- 
pointed, owing  to  shallow  water  which  prevented 
the  steamer  coming  up  as  high  as  the  Coal  Banks. 
Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Yund,  in  company  with 
William  Mason,  a  discharged  soldier  whom  Mr. 
Yund  had  known  in  Assinnaboine,  purchased  a 
small  row  boat  and,  regardless  of  inexperience 
in  the  art  of  rowing,  launched  their  craft  on 
August  5,  1883,  amidst  a  shower  of  laughter  and 
good  wishes  from  those  remaining  behind,  who 
knew  what  a  dangerous  trip  Mr.  Yund  and  part- 
ner were  undertaking.  The  dusk  of  the  first  day 
found  the  voyage  at  Fort  Clogget,  a  fur-trading 
post  100  miles  down  the  river  from  their  start- 
ing point.  The  rapids  between  Coal  Banks  and 
Clogget  are  justly  regarded  as  the  swiftest  and 
most  dangerous  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  not 
again  on  their  trip  could  they  equal  their  first  day's 
record  for  distance.  Here  they  supplied  them- 
selves with  provisions,  and  after  passing  the  night 
on  a  small  island  resumed  at  an  early  hour  their 
perilous  journey.  To  relate  all  the  reminiscences, 
adventures,  hair-breadth  escapes  from  drov,?ning, 
attempted  hold-ups  and  disastrous  results  from 
attempts  to  use  improvised  sails  would  in  itself 
fill  a  book.  August  i6th  found  the  travelers  at 
Poplar  River  agency,  camping  for  rest  and  to 
witness  a  sun  dance,  for  which  the  Indians  were 
making  elaborate  preparations.  For  their  loss 
of  time  we  find  our  travelers  repaid  in  a  well- 
earned  rest,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  sun  dance 
is  really  practiced  with  a  brutal,  fiendish  exhibition 
of  endurance  and  self-torture,  believed  by  them 
10  have  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  dime  novel 
writers.  Arriving  at  Fort  Berthold  on  August  24th, 
Mr.  Yund  and  partner  decided  it  prudent  to  con- 
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tinue  their  journey  by  stage;  accordingly  they 
asked  for  and  received  from  the  Indian  agent  a 
permit  to  remain  on  the  reservation  until  the  26th, 
vifhen  they  took  the  stage  and  arrived  at  Bismarck 
on  the  eve  of  the  27th.  In  St.  Paul  Mr.  Yund 
and  his  friend  separated,  the  latter  going  to  Bal- 
timore, and  Mr.  Yund  to  New  York.  Urgent  en- 
treaties by  his  folks  kept  him  at  home  until  the 
spring  of  1885,  when  thoughts  of  the  fresh  Mon- 
tana air  cut  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  March, 
1885,  found  Mr.  Yund  in  the  employ  of  Sklower 
&  Lissner,  proprietors  of  the  International  hotel 
in  Helena,  erstwhile  porter,  then  clerk,  and  many 
v/ill  remember  the  genial  form  of  "Jake"  perched 
on  top  of  the  International  bus  upon  the  arrival  of 
trains  seeking  patronage  for  the  hostelry  he  was 
representing.  In  June,  1887,  his  desire  for  start- 
ing in  business  overcame  all  others.  With  only 
good  judgment,  coupled  with  a  good  reputation 
for  honor  and  integrity,  we  see  Mr.  Yund  start- 
ing in  a  loan  and  jewelry  business,  only  to  re- 
ceive a  severe  check  one  year  thereafter  by  a 
disastrous  conflagration.  Unable  to  secure  a 
proper  location  at  once,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand for  business  locations  in  those  days,  Mr. 
Yund  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and,  go- 
ing to  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  was  married  August 
15,  1886,  to  Miss  Ida  Anders,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sophia  Anders,  of  that  place,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance from  almost  childhood  days.  The  union  has 
ever  proved  a  most  happy  one,  and  was  favored 
with  three  children,  Walter  S.,  born  Nov.  27,  1889; 
Lauretta  V.,  December  19,  1890;  Marguerite  F., 
born  July  7,  1892.  Mr.  Yund  again  resumed  busi- 
ness, and  to  his  success  all  who  know  him  can 
attest.  He  is  now  comfortably  situated  with  his 
family  in  their  lovely  home  at  213  Fifth  avenue. 
As  Catholics  the  members  of  the  family  are  de- 
voted communicants  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Sac- 
red Hearts.  Mr.  Yund  makes  no  pretense  at  poli- 
tics, never  having  affiliated  with  any  party,  pre- 
ferring to  be  independent.  He  is  still  young,  being 
only  forty-four  years  of  age  at  this  writing,  and 
his  declining  years  should  be  fraught  with  un- 
bounded happiness. 


ANGUS  McMillan.— The  sturdy  Scottish 
lineage  of  Mr.  McMillan  is  plainly  indicated  in 
his  name,  and  in  his  character  are  those  sterling  at- 
tributes which  have  made  the  Scotsman  noted  in 


all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  McMillan  is  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneers  of  Montana  and  is  one  of  the 
prosperous  stockgrowers  of  Fergus  county. 

He  is  a  native  of  Alexandria,  province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1843,  the  son  of  Donald  and  Mary  (Mc- 
Millan) McMillan,  also  natives  of  Canada  and  of 
Scotch  extraction.  They  passed  their  lives  in  Can- 
ada, where  the  father  was  a  farmer.  He  was  a 
Liberal  in  his  politics,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  people 
of  intrinsic  integrity.  Four  of  their  ten  children 
are  deceased,  their  names  being  Donald,  Hugh, 
Dugald  and  Veir.  The  cherished  mother  died  in 
1 881,  the  father  surviving  until  1896.  The  living 
children  are :  John,  Mary,  Flora,  Margaret,  Angus 
and  Archie. 

Angus  McMillan  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ontario,  and  remained  at  the 
parental  home  until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  se- 
cured employment  in  the  lumber  woods  of  western 
Canada,  his  first  wages  being  $12  per  month.  In 
1865  Mr.  McMillan  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., and 
was  employed  in  sawmill  and  lumber  work  for  one 
year.  In  June,  1866,  he  joined  the  party  of  Capt. 
J.  L.  Fisk,  destined  for  Montana,  coming  by  way 
of  the  northern  route,  the  trip  occupying  three 
months.  They  encountered  no  Indians,  but  saw 
many  buffalo.  After  his  arrival  in  Montana  Mr. 
McMillan  engaged  in  placer  mining  until  the  spring 
of  1867,  when  he  moved  to  the  Blackfoot  country 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  took  up  land  near 
where  East  Helena  now  stands,  and  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising.  In  1880  he  removed  to 
the  Judith  basin  and  formed  a  partnership  alliance 
with  R.  H.  Carsine,  and  engaged  in  sheepraising, 
and  continuing  this  until  1882,  when  Mr.  McMillan 
came  to  his  present  location,  and  took  up  a  pre-emp- 
tion claim  eight  miles  west  of  Lewistown.  This  was 
the  nucleus  of  his  present  fine  landed  estate  of 
1,680  acres.  Of  this  800  acres  are  available  for 
cultivation.  Mr.  McMillan  has  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  the  raising  of  cattle  both  in  the  selec- 
tion of  grades  and  in  the  extent  of  his  operations. 
Mr.  McMillan  is  public-spirited  and  has  ever  given 
his  influence  to  the  advancement  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  section.  His  politics  are  those  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  never  aspired  to 
public  office,  but  has  consented  to  serve  as  road 
commissioner  and  as  trustee  of  his  school  district. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1884,  Mr.  McMillan  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  McMillan,  who 
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was  born  at  Kirkhill,  Glengarry  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  the  daughter  of  Angus  and  Flora  Mc- 
Millan, both  natives  of  Canada  and  of  Scottish 
lineage.  The  father  devoted  his  life  to  agriculture 
and  supported  the  Liberal  party,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  passed  away  in  1898,  his  wife  preceding  him 
in  1891.  Of  their  eight  children  Alexander  and 
Christiana  are  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan 
have  six  children,  namely :  John  E.,  Florence, 
Mary,  Annie,  Alexina  and  Judith.  Mr.  McMillan 
has  recently  erected  one  of  the  best  residences  in 
the  country  districts  of  Fergus  county,  where  a 
true   Scotch  hospitality  is   extended. 


V\r  S.  YOUNG.— The  pleasing  subject  of  this 
VV  sketch  is  living  the  quiet,  peaceful  and  in- 
dependent life  of  a  prosperous  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  with  no  suggestion  in  his  present  con- 
dition and  surroundings  of  the  toilsome  and  varied 
experiences  through  which  he  has  passed.  He 
was  born  at  Morristown,  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
September  23,  1854.  His  industrious  parents, 
Thomas  and  Lydia  B.  Morris,  were  natives  of  the 
same  county,  and  are  still  living  there  in  com- 
fortable retirement.  Mr.  Young  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  from  that  time  until  he  was 
twenty-two  worked  on  the  home  farm.  In  1876 
he  went  to  Princeton,  111.,  and  worked  on  a  farm 
for  two  3'ears.  In  1878  he  went  to  Leadville, 
Colo.,  and  followed  prospecting  for  three  years. 
In  1882  he  took  a  jaunt  to  Socorro,  X.  M.,  where 
he  remained  two  years  engaged  in  mining  and 
prospecting;  and  in  1884  removed  to  Durango, 
Colo.,  and  followed  the  same  pursuit  for  another 
year.  From  August,  1885,  to  May,  1886,  he  was 
quarrying  stone  at  Salt  Lake,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1886  changed  his  residence  from  there  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  where  he  put  in  four  years  prospecting 
and  mining,  dividing  the  time  between  that  place 
and  Bannack  and  Dillon.  In  the  summer  of 
1890  he  turned  from  this  wandering  life  and  set- 
tled on  the  ranch  he  now  occupies,  which  is  a  pleas- 
ant home  on  Clear  creek  in  the  Bearpaw  moun- 
tains, about  half  way  between  Havre  and  Chin- 
ook, where  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  rais- 
ing cattle,  hay  and  grain,  in  good  quantities  and 
of  superior  quality. 

In  politics   Mr.   Young  is   an   active   Republi- 


can, always  bearing  a  forceful  and  influential  part 
in  local  campaigns,  and  giving  to  party  matters 
close  and  earnest  attention.  He  was  married  at 
Minot,  N.  D.,  January  2,  1899,  to  Mrs.  Emma 
Whittier,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  widow  with 
two  children,  namely:  Gordon,  aged  seven  years, 
and  Genevieve,  aged  five.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Young  are  well  esteemed  in  their  neighborhood 
and  have  hosts  of  friends.  Mrs.  Young's  maiden 
name  was  Emma  Perrett.  Her  father,  Robert 
D.  Perrett,  is  now  a  resident  of  Chinook,  Mont., 
having  come  there  in  1890;  he  is  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  Mr.  Young  has  a  ranch  of  420  acres,  and 
has  from  150  to  200  head  of  cattle;  also  has 
good  open  range  on  both  sides.  While  prospect- 
ing in  New  Mexico  Mr.  Young  had  a  number  of 
exciting  experiences  with  the  Apache  Indians. 


BAKER  W.  BADGER.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
view comes  of  distinguished  old  Colonial 
ancestry,  and  the  name  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  annals  of  American  history  from  the 
early  epoch  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Badger 
was  born  in  the  old  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where 
was  centered  so  much  of  interest  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary days,  the  date  of  his  nativity  having 
been  June  6,  1844.  His  father,  George  S.  Badger, 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  being  a  son  of  Richard 
S.,  a  native  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  a  son  of 
Moses  S.  Badger,  who  was  a  clergj'man  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  (or  the  Church  of 
England),  being  rector  of  an  important  church  in 
Boston  in  the  Colonial  epoch.  The  original  an- 
cestors came  from  England,  some  of  them  settling 
in  New  England  and  others  in  North  Carolina. 
George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  an  uncle  of 
the  subject  of  this  review,  was  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  Richard  S.  Badger, 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a  prominent  mer- 
chant in  New  York  city  for  many  years,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  merchant  marine  trade  and  having 
large  and  important  commercial  transactions  with 
Europe  and  East  India.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
the  national  metropolis  until  his  death.  George  S. 
Badger,  the  father  of  Baker  W.,  of  this  review, 
continued  in  the  same  line  of  business  which  his 
father  had  established  and  was  thus  engaged  until 
i860,  when  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  home  until  his  death,  in  1870.     He 
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married  Miss  Sarah  M.  Buell,  who  was  bom  in 
New  Jersey,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  and 
influential  families  of  that  state,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  three  children,  of  whom  our  subject 
was  the  only  survivor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  His  mother  passed  away  in  1891.  At  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
George  S.  Badger  gave  his  support  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  but  his  son,  Richard  S.,  took  a  most 
active  part  in  the  conflict  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  having  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fourth  Tennessee  Regiment,  a  crack  or- 
ganization mustered  in  the  city  of  Memphis  and 
having  in  its  personnel  a  number  of  the  most  patri- 
cian sons  of  the  south.  At  Shiloh  this  regiment 
was  literally  cut  to  pieces,  but  Mr.  Badger  escaped 
serious  injury.  He  participated  in  many  of  the 
most  memorable  conflicts  of  this  great  internecine 
war  and  died  shortly  after  its  close,  from  disorders 
caused  by  exposure  and  privation  while  in  the 
service. 

Baker  W.  Badger,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  received  his  preliminary  educational  dis- 
cipline in  Kentucky,  and  was  thereafter  matricu- 
lated in  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  at  Colum- 
bia, where  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1867.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1874,  when  he 
went  again  to  ilissouri,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  until  1880.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  Montana  and  located  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Meagher  county,  where  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  ranch  business,  continuing  in  the 
same  until  1884,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench 
of  the  probate  court  of  the  county.  He  remained 
the  incumbent  of  this  office  until  the  admission  of 
Montana  to  statehood,  in  1889,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  court,  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  continued  in  tenure.  He  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
state,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  ever  maintain- 
ing a  lively  interest  in  all  that  makes  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  well-being  of  the  community  and 
the  state.  In  politics  Judge  Badger  has  ever  given 
an  unequivocal  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party, 
whose  cause  he  has  done  much  to  promote.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
ITnited  Workmen.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  intel- 
lectuality and  generous  nature,  being  held  in  the 
iiighest  regard  by  all  classes  and  being  thoroughly 
democratic  in  his  attitude  at  all  times. 


Judge  Badger  has  in  his  possession  a  relic  of 
great  historical  interest  and  value,  the  same  being 
a  commission  given  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Leav- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Gent.,  (a  relative  of  the  Badger 
family)  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's 
Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  bearing  date 
of  May  30,  1778,  executed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1869,  Judge  Badger 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fannie  L.  Wood- 
son, who  was  born  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Warren  W.  Woodson,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  Missouri  for  a  number  of  years.  Of 
the  children  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Badger  we  incor- 
porate the  following  brief  record:  Warren  W.  is 
located  at  Gilt  Edge,  Mont.;  Kate  is  deceasea; 
Ellen  M.  is  the  wife  of  L.  L.  Calloway,  of  Virginia 
City;  Richard  S.  is  now  a  student  in  the  mining- 
department  of  the  University  of  California;  and 
Emma  and  John  A.  are  still  at  the  parental  home, 
which  is  a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


ELMER  J.  ANDERSON.— It  is  now  given  us 
to  touch  briefly  upon  the  life  history  of  one  of 
the  representative  business  men  of  Meagher  coun- 
ty and  one  who  has  attained  marked  prestige  in 
connection  with  public  affairs  in  Montana,  being 
now  a  member  of  the  state  senate  and  having 
otherwise  been  an  important  factor  in  forwarding 
the  social  and  material  advancement  of  the  virile 
young  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  native  son  of  the  old  Buckeye 
state,  having  been  born  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1854,  the  son  of 
Joshua  B.  and  Mary  J.  (Beer)  Anderson,  both  of 
whom  were  likewise  born  in  Ohio.  The  former 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  Anderson,  who  was  born  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  whence,  as  a  young  man,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  becoming  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  he  devoted  his 
time  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  there  passed  the 
residue  of  his  life.  The  father  of  our  subject 
turned  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  his 
native  state  and  was  also  the  owner  of  a  stock 
farm.  He  was  one  of  the  successful  and  influen- 
tial citizens  of  Columbiana  county  and  there  prac- 
tically passed  his  entire  life,  his  death  occurring  in 
the  year  1878.  His  wife  is  living  in  Alliance, 
Ohio.     Her  mother,   Elizabeth   McClellan,  was  a 
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cousin  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan.  Joshua  and 
Mary  Anderson  became  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  number  two  of  the  sons  became 
prominently  identified  with  the  history  of  Mon- 
tana, Elmer  Jay,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  re- 
view, and  James  T.,  who  was  associated  with  him 
in  business  in  Meagher  county  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  December,  1899. 
Of  James  T.  Anderson  it  may  be  said  that  he  was 
born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1856,  and  both  he  and  our  subject  received 
their  preliminary  educational  discipline  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  while  both  entered  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege, at  Alliance,  Ohio,  where  James  T.  was  grad- 
uated in  1877  and  Elmer  J.  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  187(1.  After  leaving  school  they  con- 
tinued their  residence  on  the  old  homestead  until 
1880,  when  they  started  for  Montana,  coming 
through  by  railroad  to  Beaver  Canyon,  Utah,  and 
thence  by  stage  directly  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
the  official  center  of  Meagher  county.  They  first 
engaged  in  farming  on  a  ranch  near  this  little  city, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  purchased  a  band  of 
cattle  and  were  thereafter  engaged  in  stockraising 
for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  disposed  of  their  interests  in  this  line  and 
opened  a  general  merchandise  establishment  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  association  of  the 
brother  in  this  important  enterprise  continuing 
until  the  time  of  the  death  of  James  T.,  who  was 
then  the  representative  of  Meagher  county  in  the 
state  senate.  He  was  identified  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  in  which  he  had  been  raised  to  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  and  was  honored  for  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  marked  business  ability. 

Since  the  death  of  his  brother  Elmer  J.  Ander- 
son has  continued  the  mercantile  business,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  in  the 
city  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  store  building  being  utilized  for  the  dis- 
play and  salesrooms,  while  commodious  ware- 
houses adjoining  are  demanded  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  surplus  stock  and  for  the  handling  and 
storing  of  various  lines  of  produce.  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  thoroughly  progressive  in  his  business 
methods,  and  his  unequivocal  fidelity  and  honor  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  have  ever  commended  him 
to  the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  all  who  have 
known  him.  In  addition  to  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness Mr.  Anderson  is  largely  concerned  in  the 
stock  business,  having  control  of  a  ranch  of  18,000 
acres,    located    on   the    north    fork   of   the    Smith 


river,  where  he  devotes  attention  to  the  raising  of 
high-grade  shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle,  having 
inaugurated  this  enterprise  about  three  years  ago, 
having  about  2,000  head  at  the  present  time.  He 
also  has  about  10,000  head  of  sheep,  which  are 
kept  on  a  fine  sheep  ranch  which  is  located  on 
Sixteen-mile  creek.  His  ranch  properties  are  well 
improved  and  are  constantly  increasing  in  value, 
as  are  also  his  stock  interests,  while  he  has  made 
various  investments  in  mining  properties,  holding 
promising  prospects  in  this  line  at  the  present  time. 

In  politics  Mr.  Anderson  gives  his  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  but  has  never  been  an 
active  factor  in  local  political  affairs.  In  1900  he 
was  elected  to  represent  Meagher  county  in  the 
state  senate,  which  position  he  accepted  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  that  body,  having  shown  in  his  legis- 
lative career  the  same  keenness  of  judgment  and 
mature  wisdom  which  have  conserved  his  success 
in  business  life.  His  brother  was  elected  to  the 
senate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  having  ever  given  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Democracy.  Fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
having  passed  the  various  official  chairs  in  Castle 
Mountain  Lodge  No.  16,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1878,  Mr.  Anderson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eva  King,  who 
was  born  in  Ohio,  being  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Sarah  King,  both  likewise  natives  of  the  old 
Buckeye  state,  the  latter  having  passed  away  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Mr.  King,  who  is  now  retired 
from  active  business,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  Columbiana  county,  where 
he  now  maintains  his  home.  Of  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  we  enter  the  following 
brief  record :  Glenn,  who  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  also  attended  school  in  California  for  a 
time,  later  continued  his  studies  in  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Golden,  Colo.,  and  is  now  a  student  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city,  where  he 
will  be  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1902  ; 
Olive  is  now  a  student  in  the  Woman's  College,  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Eldon  matriculated  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  the  same  city,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  and  is  there  pursuing  his  higher  scholas- 
tic work.  The  family  take  a  prominent  place  in 
coimection  with  the  social  life  of  their  home  city, 
and  their  attractive  residence  is  a  center  of  refined 
hospitality. 
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ELIZUR  BEACH.— We  are  now  permitted  to 
take  under  review  the  life  history  of  one  of 
the  sterhng  pioneer  citizens  of  Montana,  one  whose 
experiences  in  the  early  days  were  varied  and  in- 
teresting and  one  who  has  been  conspicuously  iden- 
tified with  the  industrial  development  and  progress 
of  territory  and  state.  ^Ir.  Beach  is  at  the  present 
time  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  his  con- 
nection with  public  affairs  has  redounded  to  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  for  his  judgment  is  signally  con- 
servative and  discriminating  and  his  executive 
powers  are  of  high  order.  His  life  has  been  one 
of  consecutive  endeavor,  and  he  has  been  the  ar- 
tificer of  his  own  fortunes,  gaining  success  by 
worthy  means  and  holding-  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  those  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  con- 
tact, in  either  pubHc  or  private  life. 

Mr.  Beach  is  a  native  son  of  the  old  Buckeye 
state,  having  been  born  in  Portage  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1837,  the  youngest  of  the  six 
sons  of  David  and  Mary  (Peck)  Beach,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
David  Beach  removed  to  Ohio  in  his  young  man- 
hood, and  thence,  about  1839,  to  Iowa,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  having  been  a 
carpenter  and  millwright  by  trade  and  having  de- 
voted the  greater  portion  of  his  active  life  to  work 
in  these  lines.  His  wife  also  passed  away  in  Iowa, 
shortly  after  their  removal  to  that  locality,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  having  been  at  that  time  about 
three  and  one-half  years  of  age. 

Elizur  Beach  received  his  early  educational  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  and  later  supple- 
mented this  discipline  by  a  course  of  study  in  the 
academy  at  Camden  Point,  Mo.  Upon  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  started  out  on  his 
own  responsibility,  seeking  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Pike's  Peak  district  of  Colorado  in  1859,  in  com- 
pany with  another  young  man,  named  Thomas 
Lloyd.  They  encountered  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
however,  and  therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  re- 
turn to  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Beach  remained  until 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he  again 
essayed  the  task  of  crossing  the  plains  to  Colorado, 
going  through  to  Denver  and  the  Blue  River  mines. 
There  he  was  engaged  in  placer  mining  during  the 
summers  of  i860  and  1861,  passing  the  winters  in 
Denver,  where  he  found  employment  as  clerk  in 
mercantile  establishments.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he 
purchased  mule  teams  and  began  freighting  between 
Omaha   and   Denver,   continuing   operations   along 


this  line  until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Bannack,  in  what  is  now  Mon- 
tana, led  him  to  join  the  rush  of  miners  to  the  new 
diggings.  For  the  long  journey  he  secured  an  out- 
fit of  four  mules,  through  the  medium  of  which 
were  transported  the  supplies  for  himself  and  three 
passengers,  each  passenger  paying  $75  fare  and 
furnishing  his  own  provisions.  They  came  through 
without  further  company  as  far  as  Fort  Bridger, 
in  Utah,  where  the  government  officers  refused  to 
allow  them  to  proceed  farther  save  in  company 
with  a  large  train,  since  there  was  a  constant  men- 
ace from  the  marauding  and  hostile  Indian  bands. 
Mr.  Beach  discovered  that  a  train  had  started  from 
the  fort  on  the  previous  day,  and  he  prevailed  upon 
the  officers  to  allow  him  to  proceed  and  overtake 
the  same,  which  he  did  in  twenty-four  hours,  there 
being  three  men  in  the  train  which  he  thus  joined. 
Jack  Gallagher  and  William  and  George  Greer,  the 
first  mentioned  of  whom  was  subsequently  hanged 
by  the  Vigilantes  in  Virginia  City.  Some  of  the 
horses  of  the  train  were  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  property  was  not  recovered,  the  Indians  having 
chased  Mr.  Beach  and  one  companion  back  to 
camp  when  they  attempted  to  pursue  them  and  re- 
capture the  horses.  The  party  crossed  Snake  river 
below  Eagle  Rock  bridge,  and  arrived  in  Bannack 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1863.  Within  a  few  days  after 
this  the  discoverers  of  Alder  gulch  returned  to 
Bannack  and  reported  as  to  the  fine  prospects  In 
that  section,  which  became  one  of  the  most  notable 
placer  mining  camps  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Beach  was  among  the  first  to  push  on  to 
the  new  diggings,  arriving  in  Virginia  City  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1863.  He  located  claims  in  three  dis- 
tricts on  the  creek  and  also  mined  at  Highland, 
securing  big  returns  from  his  efforts.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  he  returned  to  Missouri,  where 
he  passed  the  winter,  and  there,  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  was  solemnized  his  marriage,  as  will  be  duly 
noted  later  on.  He  soon  returned  to  Virginia  City, 
in  company  with  his  bride,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
brought  through  a  number  of  cattle  and  thereupon 
engaged  in  freighting  and  dairying. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  Mr.  Beach  came  to  Helena, 
and  in  this  locality  continued  in  ranching  and  dairy- 
ing, meeting  with  good  success.  In  the  spring  of 
1867  he  resumed  placer  mining,  in  the  McCunus 
bar,  Missouri  river  district,  and  was  thus  engaged 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1870  he  turned  his 
attention  to  another  line  of  enterprise,  driving  in 
wild  horses  from  the  state  of  Washington,  via  the 
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Mullan  route,  and  keeping  the' stock  on  the  range 
until  he  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  same  at  a 
good  profit.  He  thereafter  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  general  ranching,  raising  horses,  cattle  and 
grain,  while  at  intervals  he  conducted  a  freighting 
enterprise,  his  discriminating  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts ever  insuring  the  maximum  of  success  possi- 
ble from  his  industrial  activity.  During  the  later 
years  Mr.  Beach  has  continued  to  be  most  conspicu- 
ously and  extensively  engaged  with  the  ranching 
industry  in  the  state  and  his  interests  in  the  line 
are  of  wide  scope  and  importance.  He  devotes 
particular  attention  to  the  growing  of  live  stock, 
having  finely  improved  ranches  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
and  other  counties,  and  being  interested  in  fine  cat- 
tle herds  in  the  eastern  and  northern  sections  of 
the  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Beach  has  ever  given  a  stanch 
and  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  in  1875  he  was  elected  county  commissioner 
of  Lewis  and  Qarke  county,  serving  with  signal 
efficiency  and  ability.  He  was  again  chosen  to 
this  important  office  in  1892  and  is  now  serving  in 
that  capacity,  sparing  neither  time  nor  effort  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  county.  He 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  sessions  of  the  territorial  legislature,  being 
an  active  working  member  and  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  deliberations.  He  has  wielded  a  distinct 
influence  upon  public  affairs,  and  all  legitimate 
projects  tending  to  conserve  the  advancement  of 
the  commonwealth  receive  his  cordial  endorsement. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  capitol  building 
commission  and  served  as  such  nearly  four  years. 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Beach  was  an  event  of  the  spring  of  1864,  and 
he  was  at  that  time  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Alice 
G.  Vivian,  who  was  born  in  Missouri.  Of  this 
union  three  children  were  born :  Emory  V.,  who 
was  born  May  10,  1865,  in  Helena,  and  who  has 
the  distinction  of  having  thus  been  the  first  white 
boy  born  in  the  present  capital  city.  He  is  a  rep- 
resentative attorney  of  Helena,  being  a  graduate 
of  the  literary  and  also  the  law  department  of  the 
State  University  of  Missouri;  Lauretta  May  died 
at  the  age  of  three  years ;  and  Alva  W.,  born  March 
3,  1869,  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of 
the  Missouri  University,  located  at  Columbia,  in 
that  state,  and  is  now  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  ranching  and  stock-growing  industry.  He  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  some  years  ago,  his 
choice   on    this    occasion    being    Mrs.    Tahitha    "SL 


Chinn,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  Her  death  occurred 
August  8,  1901,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This  review 
is  a  slight  tribute  to  the  life  and  services  of  one  of 
the  honored  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  will  be  a 
just  matter  of  permanent  record  in  this  connection. 


TOS.  T.  BERTHELOTE.— The  subject  of  this 
J  brief  biographical  notice  is  a  native  of  the 
state  he  has  done  much  to  develop  and  improve 
in  two  or  three  locations.  He  was  born  at  Hele- 
na, October  8,  1869.  His  father,  Louis  B.  Ber- 
thelote,  was  a  native  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  who  came 
to  Montana  when  a  comparatively  young  man, 
engaged  in  mining  and  stockraising  at  Helmville 
for  nine  years,  and  then  spent  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life  in  the  same  business  at  Augusta,  on  the 
south  fork  of  Sun  river,  where  he  died  February 
12,  1883.  His  widow,  Helena  (Reesman)  Ber- 
thelote,  is  still  living  at  Augusta. 

Mr.  Berthelote  began  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Augusta  and  started  on  a  more  ex- 
tended course  in  those  of  Helena.  His  father 
died,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  obliged  to 
take  charge  of  the  extensive  business  interests  of 
the  family  at  Augusta,  where  they  had  ranches 
containing  in  all  some  1,200  acres  of  land  and  were 
feeding  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle.  In 
1893  they  took  up  a  new  location  on  Miners' 
coulee,  in  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  and  soon  after  sold 
the  Augusta  property.  Their  Sweet  Grass  holdings 
consist  of  2,720  acres,  with  ample  free  ranges  ad- 
joining, and  are  devoted  to  raising  sheep  and  hay. 
They  have  regularly  flocks  numbering  from  5,000 
to  8,000  sheep,  besides  some  cattle'  and  horses. 
Louis,  a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Berthelote,  is  an 
active  partner  in  the  business  and  his  mother  and 
sister  Mary  are  silent  partners.  In  politics  Mr. 
Berthelote  is  a  Republican.  He  is  a  member  of 
Dearborn  Lodge  No.  22,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Augtista, 
and  manifests  a  warm  interest  in  everything  which 
looks  to  the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lives,  being  a  wide-awake,  enterprising 
and  progressive  citizen. 


LOUIS  BORHO,  deceased,  was  born  in  Offen- 
burg,  Baden,  Germany,  June  4,  1846,  and  his 
parents  both  died  in  that  country.  His  father  was 
a   cooper   and   constructed  the   largest   cask   ever 
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made  in  the  world,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Em- 
peror and  delivered  at  Baden. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  Louis  Borho,  in  1861, 
came  to  Helena,  or  what  was  properly  known  at 
that  time  at  Last  Chance  gulch.  At  first  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  ranching,  working  for 
wages,  but  finally  he  acquired  property  of  his  own 
thirty  miles  south  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  comprising  640  acres  of  land,  and  here  he 
followed  profitably  the  business  of  cattleraising. 
On  October  7,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Bucher,  a  widow  and  the  mother  of  three  children, 
Frank,  Mary  and  Anna.  She  is  a  native  of  Switz- 
erland and  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Amelia  Bach- 
man,  also  natives  of  that  country,  agricultural  peo- 
ple and  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
mother  passed  away  May  4,  1861,  and  she  was 
followed  by  her  husband  in  September,  1863. 

The  subject  of  this  memoriam,  Louis  Borho, 
was  a  musician  and  general  worker  at. other  voca- 
tions. In  a  runaway  accident  October  4,  1899,  he 
was  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  killed.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Borho  were  born  four  children,  Emma, 
Edward,  Elizabeth  and  William.  Mr.  Borho  was 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  is  his  widow, 
who  now  successfully  conducts  the  ranch.  She 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Grand  Circle,  Women 
of  Woodcraft.  During  the  past  ten  years  the 
postoffice  at  Stearns  has  been  in  her  charge,  Mr. 
Stearns  being  postmaster  for  eight  years  and  she 
succeeding  him.  She  is  a  woman  of  great  execu- 
tive ability  and  enterprise,  showing  admirable  quali- 
ties for  life  in  a  new  country. 


TAMES  H.  BRADLEY.— Among  the  valiant 
J  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  the  celebrated  and  ever-memor- 
able battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  when  the  troops  came 
into  conflict  with  the  famous  Nez  Perce  Indian, 
Chief  Joseph,  and  his  band  of  warriors,  was  Lieut. 
Bradley,  and  when  his  blood  thus  drenched  the  soil 
of  Montana  a  brave  and  noble  life  was  extinguished. 
Well  indeed  does  his  name  merit  a  place  on  the 
pages  of  Montana  history,  and  we  can  but  regret 
that  more  complete  data  are  not  accessible  in  the 
preparation  of  this  memoir. 

James  H.  Bradley  was  born  in  Sandusky  county, 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1844.  He  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  his  native  state  and  in  1861,  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the   Union  army. 


Later  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  with  which  he  was  sent  to 
quell  the  insurrection  of  hostile  Indians  at  Crazy 
Woman's  Fork,  Wyo.  The  next  year  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Seventh  Infantry  of  the  regular  army, 
at  Forts  Benton  and  Shaw,  Mont.,  and  was  with 
Gen.  Gibbon  in  his  expedition  against  the  Sioux 
in  1876.  In  the  following  year  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  mounted  detachment  of  the  Seventh 
Infantry  in  the  campaign  against  the  Nez  Perces, 
and  met  his  untimely  death  while  gallantly  lead- 
ing his  command  in  the  battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  as 
before  noted.  Lieut.  Bradley  kept  a  diary  of  the 
events  occurring  in  Montana  during  his  service  in 
the  territory,  and  likewise  a  journal  of  Gen.  Gib- 
bons' Sioux  campaign,  and  these  records  consti- 
tute a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
state  and  that  of  Indian  warfare  in  the  northwest. 


JAMES  BRIDGER.— Among  the  pathfinders 
of  the  great  northwest  there  is  none  more 
worthy  of  honor  than  "Jim"  Bridger,  whose  life 
history,  if  known  in  detail,  would  be  as  full  of  ad- 
venture as  that  of  Kit  Carson  or  any  other  of  the 
noted  scouts  and  frontiersmen  of  the  American 
continent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  the 
briefest  outline  concerning  the  career  of  this  brave 
and  gallant  man  can  be  entered  in  this  work,  for 
the  available  data  are  scant  in  the  extreme.  Such 
was  his  influence,  however,  upon  the  early  history 
of  all  the  northwest  that  it  is  proper  that  definite 
mention  be  made  of  him  in  this  connection,  the 
Bridger  route  across  the  plains  and  over  the 
mountains  being  one  traversed  by  many  of  the 
Montana  argonauts  of  the  pioneer  epoch. 

James  Bridger  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the 
year  1804,  and  as  early  as  1823  became  identified 
with  the  life  of  the  western  plains,  having  accom- 
panied Gen.  Ashley  to  the  frontier.  In  1832  he 
accompanied  Capt.  Bonneville  as  guide  in  his  fa- 
mous expedition  through  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  and  the  American 
Fur  Company,  continuing  to  be  engaged  in  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians  until  1839,  when  he  associ- 
ated himself  with  Messrs.  Frappe  and  Vasquez  in 
the  trapping  trade,  in  connection  with  which  they 
established  Fort  Bridger.  In  1851  Bridger  was 
employed  as  guide  in  Gen.  Johnson's  expedition 
against  the  Mormons.     In  1864  he  acted  as  guide 
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for  the  United  States  troops  in  the  Powder  river 
country;  in  1866  he  was  similarly  engaged  with 
Gen.  Carrington's  command.  He  built  Fort 
Bridger  on  the  Black  fork  of  the  Green  river  and 
there  lived  for  many  years  with  his  Indian  wife. 
To  him  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  Great 
Salt  lake.  Capt.  Stansbury,  of  the  United  States 
army,  said  of  Bridger  that  he  "was  a  wonderful 
guide  and  a  born  topographer.  The  whole  west 
and  all  the  passes  and  labyrinths  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  were  mapped  out  in  his  mind."  Gen. 
Sheridan  often  consulted  him  and  his  kindly  ser- 
vices were  freely  accorded  to  many  of  the  weary 
and  jaded  travelers  across  the  plains  in  the  early 
days.  As  early  as  1823  he  had  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  Rockies,  and  before  1830  he  was  a 
recognized  leader  among  the  mountaineers.  In 
physique  he  was  tall  and  spare,  standing  erect  and 
being  very  active  and  energetic.  His  hair  was 
long  and  brown,  his  eyes  gray  and  exceedingly 
sharp,  his  habitual  expression  mild,  his  conversa- 
tion always  agreeable  and  his  manner  kindly.  He 
died  in  Washington,  Jackson  county.  Mo.,  in  the 
year  1881,  one  of  the  last  of  the  noble  mountain- 
eers and  trailsmen  of  the  great  west  when  it  was 
practically   a   terra    incognita. 


HERMAN  BRUNS.— After  a  career  involving 
great  variety  of  experience  and  laborious 
work  in  many  lines,  Herman  Bruns,  the  subject  of 
this  review,  has  settled  down  on  a  fine  ranch  in 
Choteau  county,  Mont.,  and  finds  pleasure  and 
profit  in  rearing  the  large  droves  of  horses,  herds 
of  cattle  and  harvesting  the  great  crops  of  grain 
and  hay  for  which  his  ranch  is  noted.  He  was 
born  in  Brown  county.  Wis.,  October  23,  1869. 
His  parents,  Henry  and  Lottie  (Sponholt)  Bruns, 
are  natives  of  Germany  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  their  early  married  life  and  set- 
tled in  Wisconsin,  afterwards  moving  to  South 
Dakota,  where  they  are  still  living. 

Mr.  Bruns  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin and  South  Dakota,  graduating  from  a  Ger- 
man course  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
then  taking  a  year's  instruction  in  an  English 
school.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  work  regularly  as 
a  hand  on  his  father's  farm,  remaining  there  in 
that  capacity  three  years.  In  1888  he  was  railroad- 
ing and  harvesting  in  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  summer  of  1889  sailing  on  the  lakes. 


that  winter  lumbering  in  the  woods  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  following  spring  taking  log  drives 
down  the  river  from  Duluth  until  the  strike  in  that 
region  stopped  operations  and  he  was  appointed 
a  deputy  marshal  to  aid  in  preserving  the  peace 
until  the  difficulties  were  settled.  In  July,  1890, 
he  came  to  Fort  Assinnaboine  and  worked  four 
months  for  the  men  who  had  the  contract  for 
grading  the  roadbed  of- the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, which  was  then  building.  In  the  spring  of 
1891  he  took  up  a  ranch  on  Box  Elder  creek  in 
the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  and  was  engaged  in 
stockraising  there  for  the  next  six  years.  Then 
in  1897  he  located  on  his  present  ranch  on  Clear 
creek,  also  taking  up  a  desert  claim  on  Box  Elder 
creek.  He  devotes  his  attention  principally  to 
farming,  raising  superior  breeds  of  horses  and 
running  sheep  on  contract.  But  notwithstanding 
the  exacting  nature  of  this  occupation,  he  finds 
time  to  give  the  public  affairs  and  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  his  community  a  due  amount  of 
his  active  aid  and  to  do  what  he  can  to  further 
their  best  features.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics 
and  has  great  influence  in  the  local  concerns  of  his 
party.  Socially  he  is  an  agreeable,  genial  gentle- 
man and  is  much  beliked  by  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  His  partner,  Joseph  Mooser,  also 
an  esteemed  and  serviceable  citizen  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  is  noticed  at  some  length  on  an- 
other page  of  this  work. 


HON.  B.  PLATT  CARPENTER,  ex-governor 
of  Montana  and  a  member  of  the  state  bar, 
is  a  resident  of  Helena.  He  was  born  at  Stanford, 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1837.  Pie  is  the 
son  of  Morgan  and  Maria  (Bockee)  Carpenter,  the 
father  of  English  and  the  mother  of  French 
Hugenot  ancestry.  B.  Piatt  Carpenter,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  He  then  began  ihe 
study  of  law  at  the  National  Law  School  and  in 
the  office  of  Thompson  &  Weeks,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1858,  and  became  an  able  lawyer. 

During  his  residence  in  New  York  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter held  the  offices  of  district  attorney,  county 
judge,  state  senator  and  member  of  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention.  He  was  a  delegate  to  both 
Republican  national  conventions  that  nominated 
Gen.  Grant  for  president  of  the  LTnited  States,  and 
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also  to  the  one  that  nominated  James  G.  Blaine.  In 
1881  he  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  Republican 
state  committee. 

In  January,  1885,  Mr.  Carpenter  first  came  to 
Montana,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
territory  in  December,  1884,  by  President  Arthur. 
He  located  at  Helena,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Montana  constitutional 
convention  of  1889,  previous  to  ili  admission  into 
the  Union,  and  he  also  served  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  prepare  the  codes  of  Montana. 

In  i860  Mr.  Carpenter  was  married  to  Miss 
Esther  Thorn.  They  have  three  children :  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Tower,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Kath- 
erine  and  Stephen  Carpenter,  of  Helena.  Since 
his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  Carpenter  has  prac- 
ticed law  and  is  now  engaged  in  that  profession  at 
Helena,  at  present  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Stephen 
Carpenter,  under  the  firm  name  of  Carpenter  & 
Carpenter. 


pHARLES  M.  RUSSELL.— It  is  with  distinct 
V  gratification  that  the  writer  takes  under  re- 
view the  career  of  one  who  is  truly  a  typical  west- 
erner, one  who  has  been  intimately  concerned  in 
the  wild,  free  life  which  has  ever  denoted  the  glor- 
ious realm  of  mountain  and  plain,  and  yet  one  who 
has  grandly  depicted  by  palette  and  brush  the 
scenes  which  have  given  to  the  west  its  local  color 
and  originality.  Air.  Russell  is  distinctively  known 
as  the  "cowboy  artist."  and  the  cognomen  is  an 
accurate  one,  as  under  it  he  has  limned  many  strik- 
ing pictures  of  western  life,  particularly  in  the  times 
when  Indians  and  buffaloes  maintained  sway  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  Mr.  Russell  is  a  native  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  on  March  19,  1865, 
the  son  of  Charles  S.  Russell,  who  is  likewise  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  born  of  Irish  descent 
about  1824.  He  is  still  a  resident  of  that  city, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  for  nearly  a  half  century,  being  one  of 
the  oldest  native  residents  of  the  city.  His  wife 
formerly  Mary  Mead,  was  born  in  Virginia  of  Ger- 
man descent.  Her  death  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in 
1894. 

Charles  M.  Russell,  the  artist,  received  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  and  then  at- 
tended for  a  time  Burlington  (N.  J.)  College. 
When  he  was  thirteen  his  school  work  closed,  and 
two  years  later  in  1880,  he  became  a  resident  of 
Montana.     He  located  in  the  Judith  basin,  where 


he  lived  about  two  years  with  Jake  Hoover,  a  well 
known  hunter,  whom  he  assisted  in  work.  Mr. 
Russell  then  became  a  night  herder  of  cattle,  or, 
in  western  terms,  a  "cow  puncher,"  operating  in 
the  Judith  basin  in  this  capacity  for  eleven  years, 
and  making  his  headquarters  at  the  Jesse  Phelps 
ranch.  In  1888  the  whole  outfit  of  cattle  in  that 
district  was  transferred  to  the  Milk  river  country, 
where  he  remained  until  1892.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  and  and  has  since  de- 
voted his  attention  to  reproducing  on  canvas,  in 
oils  and  water-colors,  in  pencil  sketches  and  in  clay 
and  plaster  modeling,  the  scenes  made  so  familiar 
10  him  during  his  twelve  years'  experience  in  the 
ic.ugh,  untrammeled  life  of  the  plains. 

As  an  artist  Mr.  Russell  has  advanced  to  a  fore- 
most position  entirely  through  his  natural  talent, 
as  he  is  entirely  self-taught  in  the  technique  of  the 
work,  but  showing  conclusively  in  all  of  his  por- 
trayals that  he  has  a  full  command  in  a  technical 
way  of  an  artist's  touch,  while  the  marked  strength 
of  his  depictures  is  in  their  fidelity  and  action,  his 
composition  being  effective  and  the  local  color  un- 
mistakably exact  and  true  to  nature.  His  work  is 
in  demand,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  is  well 
deserving  of  his  reputation  as  a  true  exemplar  of 
art.  In  1900  Mr.  Russell  published  a  book  of  pen 
sketches  of  strong  individuality  and  distinctive 
merit,  depicting  western  life.  On  September  9, 
1896,  Mr.  Russell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Nancy  Cooper,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  they 
have  a  pleasant  home  in  Great  Falls. 


ALBERT  BRUCKERT.— The  son  of  a  prosper- 
ous farmer  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  where  he  was 
born  January  26,  1840,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  followed  in  the  new  country,  to  which  he  came 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  the  vocation  of  his 
father  in  the  old,  but  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  un- 
dreamed of  in  that  land  of  small  area  and  dense 
population.  His  parents  were  George  and  Fannie 
Bruckert,  both  natives  of  Bavaria,  where  their  re- 
spective families  had  lived  for  many  generations. 

In  1849,  after  spending  a  few  years  in  the  state 
or  public  schools,  our  subject  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  an  older  brother  named  Michael, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  of  1848.  Their 
first  location  was  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
learned  the  barber's  trade  and  worked  at  it,  re- 
maining   there    until    1857,    when    he    removed    to 
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Missouri  and  made  his  home  at  St.  Joseph  until 
1863.  On  the  13th  day  of  April,  that  year,  he 
crossed  the  river  and  started  for  Denver,  Colo., 
where  he  arrived  without  mishap,  remaining  there 
until  March  29  of  the  next  year.  He  then  came 
to  Montana  with  a  wagon  train  under  command  of 
Capt.  Steele.  They  had  but  little  trouble  on  the 
way  until  they  reached  Snake  river  where  two  men 
of  the  party  were  drowned.  The  ferryman  de- 
manded a  compensation  of  >$I5  a  wagon  to  take 
them  over,  but  the  Captain  refused  to  pay  the 
price  and  took  his  own  wagon  over  and  then  be- 
gan taking  the  others  over  successfully.  When  the 
ferryman  saw  this  he  dropped  to  $5.00  a  wagon, 
but  the  captain  refused  to  pay  more  than  $2.50, 
which  the  ferryman  declined  to  accept.  So  they 
got  all  the  wagons  over  themselves,  and  proceeded 
to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  where  they  arrived  June 
15,  1864. 

Mr.  Bruckert  remained  at  Virginia  City  ten 
months,  working  at  his  trade,  having  a  good  busi- 
ness and  getting  very  high  prices  for  his  work, 
half  a  dollar  for  a  shave  and  a  dollar  for  a  hair- 
cut. From  Virginia  City  he  went  to  German  gulch 
and  opened  a  hotel  which  he  called  the  Bruckert 
House,  but  the  venture  was  disastrous  and  he  soon 
lost  all  he  had  previously  made.  From  there  he 
went  to  Diamond  City  and  remained  until  1871, 
engaged  in  mining  and  running  a  bakery,  at  both 
of  which  he  was  successful,  and  in  course  of  time 
bought  a  ranch  from  Judge  Orr  in  Missouri  valley. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  keep  long,  but  sold  it 
without  loss.  He  then  went  to  Thompson  gulch, 
where  he  remained  some  six  years  engaged  in 
storekeeping,  finding  the  business  profitable.  In 
1 88 1  he  located  on  his  present  ranch  and  began 
operations  in  the  cattle  business. 

Mr.  Bruckert  was  married  May  26,  1859,  to  Miss 
Rachel  C.  Wiedman,  daughter  of  Jacob  F.  Wied- 
man,  of  Wittenberg,  Germany,  who  removed  with 
his  family  to  Missouri  and  made  that  state  his  home, 
after  lingering  a  short  time  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Bruckert  accompanied  her 
husband  across  the  plains  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
wanderings.  They  are  the  parents  of  six  sons,  now 
all  grown  to  manhood  and  settled  in  life,  Mr. 
Bruckert  having  made  a  joint  stock  company  of 
his  property  in  June,  1892,  for  their  benefit,  and 
distributed  a  portion  of  the  stock  among  them,  re- 
taining a  large  interest  in  the  concern  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  his  wife  during:  life.     The 


sons  are  briefly  mentioned  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 


ALBERT  BRUCKERT,  Jr.,  was  bom  May  22, 
i860,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  Montana,  finishing  at  a  college  in  his 
native  city.  He  is  the  general  manager  and 
cashier  of  the  Bruckert  Land  and  Live  Stock  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Sixteen  Mile  ranch. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  excellent  character  and  habits, 
strictly  attentive  to  the  business  of  the  company, 
which  he  manages  with  success  and  skill. 


JOHN  BRUCKERT,  who  was  born  July  12, 
1862,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  attended  the  public 
schools  wherever  the  family  happened  to  be  living 
from  time  to  time,  finishing  his  education  at  the 
college  in  Helena.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
company  and  is  located  on  Shields  river,  in  Park 
county.  He  was  married  December  22,  1892,  to 
Miss  Sadie  D.  Faulkner,  and  has  four  children: 
Eli  G.,  Alice  M.,  Albert  and  Frank. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  BRUCKERT,  who  was 
born  July  11,  1864,  at  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there  and  at  Helena, 
finishing  his  course  at  St.  Joseph.  He  was  mar- 
ried June  12,  1894,  to  Miss  Ida  L.  Tubbs,  of 
Helena.  He  is  secretary  of  the  company,  with 
headquarters  at  -Sixteen  Mile. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  BRUCKERT,  who 
was  born  January  20,  1866,  at  Diamond  City,  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Montana.  He  was  mar- 
ried September  12,  1899,  to  Mrs.  Ella  Thompson, 
of  Greenwood  county,  Kan.,  and  has  removed  to 
Idaho,  not  now  being  connected  with  the  company. 


CHARLES  F.  BRUCKERT,  who  was  born 
December  14,  1874,  at  Diamond  City,  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  state.  He  was  married 
January  24,  1899,  to  Miss  Bertha  ?il.  Brown,  a 
native  of  Centralia,  111.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
company  and  gives  its  affairs  his  close  attention. 


BENJAAIIN  F.  BRUCKERT,  who  was  born 
November  23,  1879,  at  Helena,  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  that  city.  He  is  an  active  and  dili- 
gent member  of  the  company,  taking  great  interest 
in  its  business  and  doing  his  part  to  advance  its 
prosperity.     His  headquarters  are  at  Sixteen  Mile. 

This  company  controls  a  large  body  of  land  in 
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Smith  river  valley,  at  Sixteen  Mile  and  in  the 
Shields  river  district,  and  usually  has  on  the  land 
some  10,000  Cotswold  sheep,  1,500  head  of  short- 
horn and  Galloway  cattle,  and  700  or  800  Norman 
horses.  The  enterprise  has  grown  from  a  small 
and  unpretentious  beginning,  its  start  being  a  cabin 
erected  on  Shields  river  in  1871  by  ]Mr.  Bruckert, 
Sr.,  which  was  the  first  building  put  up  in  that  dis- 
trict, he  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Smith  river 
valley. 

Mr.  Bruckert  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, to  which  he  has  belonged  for  many  years, 
and  in  which  he  has  taken  an  enthusiastic  interest. 
He  has  been  progressive  and  enterprising  in  all 
things,  and  now  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
the  peace  which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  a 
well-spent  life  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  bears  his  advancing  years  in  good  form,  being 
hale  and  vigorous,  and  capable  of  great  activity 
yet,  although  he  has  left  to  his  sons  the  management 
of  his  business.  They  are  worthy  followers  of  his 
excellent  example,  and  arc  exemplifying  in  their 
lives  the  integrity,  courtesy  and  good  business  sense 
for  which  his  has  been  renowned. 


REV.  WILLIAM  E.  CATLIN,  A.  M.— One  of 
the  conspicuous  figures  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  industrial  progress  of  Mon- 
tana, and  particularly  of  Meagher  county,  is  the 
venerable  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this 
paragraph  and  who  is  honored  by  all  as  represent- 
ing a  noble  type  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Catlin's  ca- 
reer has  been  singularly  varied  and  interesting 
in  character,  and  a  record  concerning  the  same 
cannot  fail  of  objective  interest  in  a  compilation 
of  this  nature.  He  is  a  native  son  of  the  sunny 
Southland,  having  been  born  in  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1823. 
His  father,  Joel  Catlin,  was  born  at  Harwinton, 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  the  son  of  Isaac  Catlin,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  place,  as  was  also  his  father, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Jacob,  and  who  was  a  son 
of  Benjamin.  That  the  family  was  established  on 
New  England  soil  in  the  early  Colonial  epoch  is 
plainly  shown  from  records  extant,  and  indicated, 
as  well,  from  the  slight  genealogical  record  al- 
ready entered  in  this  connection.  Thomas  Cat- 
Hn,  one  of  the  original  American  ancestors,  was 
born  in  England  and  arrived  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
about  1640.     A  record  still  extant  shows  that  he 


was  incumbent  of  the  office  of  "viewer  of  lad- 
ders and  chimneys"  in  that  city  as  early  as  1646-7, 
and  for  many  years  he  served  as  constable,  one  of 
the  most  honorable  and  dignified  preferments  to 
be  conferred  in  the  colony,  as  is  duly  intimated  in 
a  standard  work  designated  as  "Hinman's  Puri- 
tan Settlers."  He  also  held  other  positions  of 
trust  in  the  colony  and  town,  and  in  1687  he  gave 
evidence  in  court  that  he  was  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  He  acquired  considerable  landed  prop- 
erty and  his  death  occurred  in  1690.  He  left  two 
children,  John  and  Mary.  The  former  married 
Mary  Marshall,  who  bore  him  seven  children,  the 
fifth  being  Benjamin,  previously  mentioned  as  be- 
ing in  the  direct  line  of  descent  to  the  honored 
subject  of  this  review.  The  latter's  grandfather, 
Isaac  Catlin,  was  a  farmer  in  Connecticut  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  went  to 
the  relief  of  Danbury,  that  colony,  when  the  place 
was  sacked  by  Benedict  Arnold. 

Joel  Catlin,  the  father  of  our  subject,  learned 
the  trade  of  silversmith  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
and  there,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1820,  was  sol- 
emnized his  marriage  to  Miss  Callista  Hawley, 
who  was  born  in  that  city.  They  finally  removed 
to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  Mr.  Catlin  engaged  in 
business  with  Nathaniel  Olmstead,  whose  inter- 
ests were  subsequently  acquired  by  the  former's 
younger  brother,  Willys  Catlin.  The  enterprise 
was  thereafter  continued  under  the  firm  name 
of  J.  &  W.  Catlin,  until  May,  1832,  when  Joel  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  where 
he  remained  for  a  period  of  three  years,  after 
which,  in  company  with  a  brother-in-law,  he  lo- 
cated a  tract  of  land  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Hancock  county,  the  site  on  which  the  town  of 
Augusta  now  stands,  the  same  having  been  named 
by  them  in  honor  of  their  former  home  in  Georgia. 
Joel  Catlin  remained  in  that  locality  until  1849, 
when  he  returned  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  passed 
the  residue  of  his  life,  he  and  his  wife  there  cele- 
brating their  golden  wedding  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1870.  His  death  occurred  in  October, 
1879,  and  that  of  his  wife  in  1875.  It  may  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  our  subject,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  attended  this  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary, as  did  they  also  the  similar  half-cen- 
tury anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Catlin's 
parents,  George  F.  and  Philomela  Smith,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  November,  1875,  while  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1900,  came  to  our  honored  subject 
and  his  devoted  wife  the  privilege  of  celebrating 
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their  own  golden  wedding,  which  they  did  at  their 
"IV"  ranch,  six  miles  south  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Mont. 

William  E.  Catlin  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cational discipline  in  the  schools  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  Augusta,  111.,  after  which  he  was  matriculated 
in  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  June,  1845,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  his  alma  mater  three  years 
later.  He  was  present  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
class  celebration  at  this  college,  in  1895,  and  at 
that  time  there  were  only  five  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1845  still  living,  while  death  has 
since  placed  its  seal  upon  the  mortal  lips  of  two 
of  this  number.  In  1846  Mr.  Catlin  went  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  until  1849,  after  preaching 
a  year  at  North  Stamford. 

On  April  8,  1850,  William  E.  Catlin  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Smith,  of  New  Haven, 
a  daughter  of  Deacon  George  F.  Smith,  who  was 
for  thirty  years  city  missionary  of  New  Haven  and 
chaplain  of  the  county  prison. 

In  1850,  in  company  with  his  bride,  Mr.  Catlin 
returned  to  Illinois  and  thereafter  was  engaged 
in  home  missionary  work,  in  various  states,  for  the 
long  period  of  forty  years,  having  been  ordained 
to  '-he  ministry  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
February,  1851,  and  having  been  a  faithful  and 
eflective  worker  in  the  Master's  vineyard  until  his 
advanced  age  entitled  him  to  rest  from  his  active 
and  devoted  labors.  In  March,  1883,  he  removed 
from  Forrest,  Livingston  county.  111.,  and  joined 
his  sons  in  Meagher  county,  Mont.,  where  he  has 
since  maintained  his  home  and  where  he  still 
gives  his  attention  to  practical  business  affairs, 
giving  in  appearance  slight  indications  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He  recently  suffered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  la  grippe,  and  this  has  impaired  his 
strength  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  still  has  full 
control  of  his  mental  faculties,  having  an  almost 
phenomenal  memory.  His  devoted  and  cherished 
companion  remained  his  true  helpmeet  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  but  she  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest  on  the  24th  of  January,  1901,  loved 
and  revered  by  all  who  had  known  her,  her  life 
having  been  one  of  tender  charity  and  grace  and 
imbued  with  unmeasured  gentleness.  It  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Catlin  met  with 
an  accident  when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  being  shot  in 
the  left  arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  necessary 
the  amputation  of  the  member.     Of  the  sons  and 


daughter  of  our  honored  subject  we  enter  brief 
record  in  the  appending  paragraphs. 

George  Joel  Catlin  was  born  at  Carthage,  111., 
on  the  2d  of  May,  185 1,  and  was  the  pioneer  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  in  Montana,  having  come 
here  in  the  spring  of  1878.  He  spent  some  time 
in  the  Missouri  valley,  while  during  a  portion 
of  the  years  1879  and  1880  he  was  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  here 
he  eventually  located  the  present  homestead  ranch 
and  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock- 
growing. 

Edwin  H.  Catlin  was  born  at  Concord,  111.,  July 
8,  1853,  and  joined  his  brother  in  the  Missouri 
valley,  Mont.,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  being  also 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  Charles  B.,  who  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  i8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1856.  The  latter  received  his  educational 
training  in  Illinois,  where  he  later  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  removal  to  Mon- 
tana, as  has  already  been  noted,  and  thereafter 
the  three  brothers  worked  in  what  is  now  Broad- 
water county  until  the  winter  of  1879-80,  when 
they  came  to  the  vicinity  of  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Meagher  county,  where  each  took  iip  a  homestead 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  their  present  extensive 
business.  They  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Catlin 
Brothers  until  1893,  when  Edwin  returned  to  Il- 
linois, making  his  home  at  Augusta.  In  August, 
1898,  George  J.  also  returned  to  Augusta,  and 
Charles  B.  then  became  manager  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  was  incorporated  in  January,  1890, 
under  the  title  of  the  Catlin  Land  &  Live  Stock 
Company,  the  specialty  being  the  breeding  of  pure 
Hereford  cattle.  Charles  B.  Catlin  is  a  Republi- 
can in  politics  and  is  one  of  the  representative  men 
of  the  county,  being  now  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  In  December,  1895,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  M.  Higgins, 
of  Carpenteria,  Santa  Barbara  county,  Cal.,  the 
daughter  of  P.  C.  Higgins,  and  of  this  union  one 
child  has  been  born,  William  Clark. 

In  1883  Rev.  William  E.  Catlin  came  to  Mon- 
tana, as  has  been  duly  noted,  being  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  their  other  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Mary.  The  latter  was  born  at  Lima, 
Mich.,  was  married  April  4,  1889,  to  Rev.  George 
Edwards,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  James  K.,  who  was  born  at  Camp 
Point,  111.,  on  the  nth  of  September,  1865,  is 
now  a   member   of  the  company  founded  by  his 
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elder  brothers,  as  is  also  John  S.  B.,  who  was 
born  at  Forrest,  111.,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1868.  Harry  Bridgman  died  in  October,  1879,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  being  killed  by  a  railroad  train 
while   driving   across   the   track. 

The  Catlin  Land  &  Live  Stock  Company  now 
have  under  fence  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  about 
2,000  acres  are  eligible  for  cultivation,  utilized  for 
the  raising  of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  in  which 
line  they  have  large  annual  yields,  having  the 
entire  homestead  ranch  under  effective  irrigation. 
They  are  making  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle 
their  great  specialty  and  in  this  line  have  done  much 
to  forward  this  great  industry  in  the  state,  having 
the  choicest  of  Hereford  stock  and  operating  upon  a 
large  scale.  They  were  the  first  to  inaugurate 
the  system  of  keeping  cattle  sheltered  during  the 
winters,  in  place  of  allowing  them  to  forage  on  the 
range,  as  the  usual  custom  has  been  in  Montana. 
The  Catlin  brothers  are  young  men  of  distinctive 
ability  and  sterling  character,  and  they  add  to 
the  honors  won  by  their  reverend  father  in  his  long 
and  useful  life. 


REV.  PHILIP  S.  BUCK,  of  Creston,  Flathead 
county,  Mont.,  is  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  devout  religious  convictions,  who 
exemplifies  by  his  daily  walk  and  practice  his  firm 
faith  in  the  truth  of  his  tenets,  for  which  he  has 
labored  much,  endured  much  and  contributed 
much  of  time,  ability  and  worldly  possessions. 
He  is  a  native  of  Edwardsburg,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  March  18, 
1833,  the  son  of  Stephen  W.  and  Catherine 
(Kingsland)  Buck.  His  grandfather.  Miles  Buck, 
was  of  Puritan  stock,  domiciled  in  Massachusetts 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony.  He  came 
from  Sorel,  Quebec,  to  Johnstown,  Ontario,  as 
one  of  the  first  pioneers,  a  hard-working  black- 
smith, and  a  man  of  fixed  religious  principles." 
Stephen  Buck,  his  son  and  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  a  Hfe-long  resident  of  Edwardsburg, 
where  he  died  in  1889,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and  sur- 
vived her  husband  eight  years,  dying  in  1896,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-seven.  Her  family,  the 
Kingslands,  have  long  been  prominent  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  and  northern  New  York,  and  the  fam- 
ily tree  is  intertwined,  in  different  places,  with 
those  of  the  Schuyler,  Van  Rensselaer  and  other 


leading  Knickerbocker  families.  This  devout 
couple  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
George  S.  Buck,  of  Kalispell,  and  our  subject  are 
the  only  ones  resident  in  Montana. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Buck  was  educated  in  excellent 
Canadian  schools,  remained  with  his  parents  until 
he  was  of  age,  then  learned  the  trade  of  stone  and 
brickmason,  which  he  has  diligently  followed  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  On  Christmas 
day,  1855,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  A.  Heller,  daughter  of 
John  and  Cornelia  Heller,  in  Scott  county,  Iowa, 
which  was  his  home  for  ten  years. 

Always  religious  in  his  nature,  in  1856  Mr.  Buck 
connected  himself  with  the  Disciples  Society,  al- 
though an  Adventist  in  belief  from  early  child- 
hood. His  preparation  for  the  ministry  began 
prior  to  the  Civil  war,  in  fact  may  be  traced  back 
to  boyhood's  days,  when  he  was  diHgently  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  light  on  the  mysterious 
problem  of  human  existence  and  man's  relation  to 
his  Maker.  His  pulpit  ministrations  and  pastoral 
services  began  in  1865,  when  he  was  called  as 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Alden,  Iowa.  After  this 
two-years  relation  he  was  in  various  pastorates 
for  a  number  of  years,  including  important  charges 
in  Cascade,  Dubuque  county,  Jackson  county. 
Iron  Hill,  Manchester,  Delaware  county,  near 
Maquoketa  and  at  a  number  of  other  points,  and 
interspersed  with  these  pastoral  labors  were 
twelve  years  of  continuous  activity  in  missionary 
work.  Later  he  was  pastor  of  the  Woodland 
church,  in  Decatur  county,  Iowa,  and  then  for 
three  years  in  charge  of  evangelistic  work  at  Nod- 
away. Following  this,  from  about  1876,  came 
five  years  mission  and  evangelistic  work  in  South 
Dakota.  Probably  no  missionary  connected  with 
any  societ}^,  whose  labors  have  been  along  frontier 
lines,  ever  gave  himself  up  more  unreservedly  or 
faithfully  to  his  work  than  did  our  devoted  subject. 
With  him  his  sacred  calling  was  a  matter  of  con- 
science. All  his  life  a  student  of  one  book,  the 
Bible,  he  seemed  to  turn  a  hidden  light  on  its 
pages,  and  the  illumination  is  so  clear  to  him  he 
dares  not  refuse  to  try  to  show  to  others.  Broad 
and  liberal  in  spirit,  he  is  above  sectarian  narrow- 
i-ess.  and  sees  all  denominations  as  children  of  one 
heavenly  father,  who  should  form  a  grand  union 
of  brotherly  love.  The  salient  points  of  his  relig- 
ious belief  are  fully  set  forth  in  his  exposition  of 
faith  appended  to  this  sketch,  and  written  sub- 
stantially by  himself. 
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Mr.  Buck's  first  wife  died  in  February,  1882, 
leaving  six  children,  of  whom  three,  Frank  W., 
Charles  and  Elmer,  are  residents  of  Flathead  coun- 
ty. His  second  marriage  took  place  in  August, 
1883,  when  Miss  Margaret  Newlin,  a  native  of 
Mercer  county,  Mo.,  but  then  residing  in  Decatur 
county,  Iowa,  became  his  wife.  They  have  one 
child,  Lena  Grace  Buck.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
political  affiliation,  but  has  left  official  station  for 
others  to  seek  and  hold.  His  connection  with 
Flathead  county  began  in  1892,  he  coming  to 
Columbia  Falls  on  June  12  of  that  year  to  join  his 
sons,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  valley.  Four 
days  after  his  arrival  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Creston,  where  he  now  lives,  and  has  given  his 
energies  to  making  a  home  for  himself  and  family 
out  of  the  fine  natural  conditions  of  the  locality,  at 
the  same  time  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
various  places  as  occasion  arises  and  duty  demands. 
He  has  won  and  holds  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all  the  best  people  within  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance and  commands  the  universal  respect  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

As  Elder  Buck  is  very  much  interested  in  and 
has  faithfully  maintained  his  peculiar  reHgious  be- 
lief at  the  sacrifice  of  money,  position,  pleasure 
and  even  friends,  he  desires  to  have  a  few  words 
expressive  of  his  faith  published  in  connection 
with  his  biography.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  con- 
ditional immortality,  which  view,  while  it  is  not 
popular,  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  such  as  C.  L.  Ives,  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College ;  Prof.  Hudson,  author  of  the 
Gre'ek  concordance  used  by  the  recent  revisers  of 
the  English  Bible;  Prof.  White,  of  London  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Tyndal  and  other  great  translators 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  views  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

I.  Man,  made  to  live  forever  if  obedient,  lost 
the  opportunity  of  living  forever  by  believing 
Satan's  He,  "Thou  shalt  not  surely  die"  (Gen.  iii:4), 
instead  of  believing  God's  "Thou  shalt  surely  die" 
(Gen.  ii:i7),  and  thus,  becoming  a  sinner  by  dis- 
obedience and  unbelief,  was  shut  away  from  the 
tree  of  life  "lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also 
of  the  tree  of  life  and  eat  and  live  forever." 
Therefore  the  Lord  sent  him  forth  from  the  gar- 
den (Gen.  iii:2i-23).  Thus  God  would  avoid  the 
responsibihty  of  having  immortal  sinners  whom 
he  could  never  destroy,  for  even  sinners 
would  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life  and  had  an 
everlasting  life  of  misery  and  woe.     So  God  shut 


man  from  the  tree  of  life  and  made  him  come  to 
his  Son  by  faith  and  obedience  in  order  to  secure 
eternal  life.  And  thus  only  the  good  can  live  for- 
ever; and  the  wicked  will  consequently  be  cut  off 
from  eternal  life,  as  expressed  by  Jesus  in  Matt. 
XXV  146,  "And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
Their  punishment  will  indeed  be  everlasting,  with- 
out end,  lasting  as  long  as  the  "eternal  life"  of  the 
righteous.  But  they  are  opposites.  One  class 
receives  the  "gift  of  God,"  which  "is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ"  (Rom.  vi  :23_),  and  the  other 
class  the  "wages  of  sin,"  which  "is  death,"  and  this 
causes  their  "everlasti"ng  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  God."  And  as  God  is  everywhere 
"the  wicked  shall  not  be"  (Ps.  xxxvii:io). 

The  word  punishment  is  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  word  kolasis,  which  means  to  cut  off,  prune, 
etc.  And  as  the  English  word  punishment  has  for 
one  of  its  first  meanings,  loss  of  life,  it  is  used  to 
render  kolasis,  the  word  used  by  Jesus.  So  the 
wicked  are  cut  off  from  life  as  long  as  the  right- 
eous enjoy  it,  that  is,  eternally.  So  Jesus  tells 
us  the  wicked  are  to  be  destroyed  in  Gehenna 
(hell)  which  was  burning  on  earth  during  his  life 
here,  and  is  described  as  the  place  where  the  worm 
dies  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  (Mark  ix  144), 
and  which  Jesus  taught  would  be  rekindled  at  the 
last  day  on  this  earth,  and  as  a  great  "lake  of  fire" 
would  be  the  receptacle  of  all  the  wicked  (Luke 
xvii:28-29.  Rev.  xx:i5),  "which  are  to  be  burned 
up  with  unquenchable  fire"  ( Matt,  iii  :i2) ,  "which  is 
the  second  death"  (Rev.  xxi:8).  If  the  person  dies, 
the  worm  lives;  if  the  person  lives,  the  worm  dies. 

2.  "The  earth  shall  be  made  new"  (Rev.  xx:5), 
"and  be  the  eternal  abode  of  the  saints,  or  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth"  (Matt.  v:5). 
"We,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness" (II  Peter,  iii -.13).  A  pattern  of  the  new 
earthly  kingdom  was  given  to  Peter,  James  and 
John,  when  they  saw'  Moses  in  his  resurrected 
capacity,  to  represent  the  resurrected  dead,  and 
EHas,  changed  without  death,  to  represent  those 
who  will  be  alive  when  Jesus  comes  again,  and  the 
mountain  shining  with  glory  to  represent  the 
future  home  of  the  saints. 

3.  The  resurrection  was  the  hope  of  God's 
people  in  all  the  ages ;  and  Jesus  taught  it  to  the 
Sadducees,  who  had  hitherto  denied  it,  by  quoting 
what  God  said  to  Moses,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,"  and  as  God  is  not  a  God  of 
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the  dead,  Jesus  taught  their  re-living,  beginning 
his  argument  with  "now  that  the  dead  are  raised" 
(Luke  xx:37),  showing  that  he  was  proving  a 
resurrection,  not  a  present  immortality. 

4.  While  there  are  present  blessings  while  in 
the  church,  which  is  Christ's  bod)-,  of  which  we 
are  all  component  parts,  as  explained  by  Paul  in 
Rom.  xii  :4-5,  "\\'e  being  many  are  one  body  in 
Christ,"  yet  we  desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
house  which  is  from  heaven,  viz. :  immortality, 
"that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life," 
that  is,  changed  to  immortality.  If  absence  from 
the  physical  body  were  required  in  order  that  we 
might  be  present  with  the  Lord,  there  could  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  physical  body;  for  while  we 
are  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord.  The 
church  militant  is  the  body;  the  church  triumph- 
ant, immortalized,  is  never  so  called. 

5.  We  must  have  a  present  assurance  of  solu- 
tion. As  Jesus  said  to  the  dying  thief,  when 
asked  to  be  remembered  when  Christ  shall  come 
again,  "Verily  I  say  unto  thee  today,  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise."  (Commas  should  follow 
the  verbs  they  modify;  and  as  commas  are  not 
inspired  and  were  not  in  the  Scriptures  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mar  the  meaning  of  any  text.  See  John  xx:i7,  for 
further  explanation.) 

In  short,  the  Elder  has  spent  his  life  in  trying 
to  show  the  people  that  they  must  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life,  and  seek  immortality ;  and  in  teach- 
ing them  also  that  the  signs  of  Christ's  second 
coming  are  around  and  among  us — the  angered 
nations  (Rev.  xi:i8),  the  raging  of  the  sea  (Luke 
xxi  :25),  the  fears  of  science  (Luke  xxi  :26),  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  May  19,  1780,  the  falling 
of  the  stars  in  November,  1833,  the  cry  of  labor 
against  capital  (James  v  :4),  the  follies  of  the 
church  as  described  in  II  Tim.  iii:i-8,  and  many 
other  things  are  premonitions  of  the  return  of 
Christ  to  reward  his  people,  when  the  spirit  which 
returneth  to  God  at  death,  by  way  of  possession, 
will  be  given  back  to  man,  so  that  he  will  again 
be  able  to  think  and  act  and  be  conscious  of  the 
glory  which  God  will  give  to  his  people  (Ezek. 
xxxvii  :I4). 


EDWARD  CHRISTIAN.— On  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  Irish  sea,  the 
subject  of  this  review  was  ushered  into  the  world, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  i8f/),  and  his  career  has  shown 


lum  to  be  possessed  of  the  energetic  ability  and 
sturdy  integrity  so  characteristic  of  the  Manx- 
men. Mr.  Christian  is  one  of  the  progressive  and 
successful  sheepgrowers  of  Choteau  county,  and  as 
one  of  the  representative  young  men  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
in  this  connection.  Mr.  Christian  is  a  son  of  Silas 
and  Elizabeth  (Clucas)  Christian,  both  natives  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  here  the  family  has  been  es- 
tablished for  many  generations.  The  father  of 
our  subject  was  born  in  the  year  1804,  and  he  is  a 
prominent  merchant  in  the  city  of  Douglas,  being 
also  extensively  concerned  in  agricultural  enter- 
prises in  his  native  isle.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject was  born  in  1814  and  is  now  deceased.  The 
Isle  of  Man  was  long  held  as  a  feudal  sovereignty 
by  the  earls  of  Derby  and  later  by  the  dukes  of 
Athol,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
ish crown  in  1806,  but  the  ancestors  of  our  sub- 
ject purchased  land  from  the  dukes  of  Athol  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  per  acre. 

Edward  Christian  received  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  city  of 
Douglas,  where  he  continued  his  studies  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of  plas- 
terer, serving  four  and  one-half  years  and  becom- 
ing a  skillful  artisan  in  this  line.  In  1884,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  he  determined  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  America,  being  convinced  that  here 
were  afiforded  superior  opportunities  for  the  at- 
taining of  success  through  individual  elifort.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  United  States  he  made  his  way  to 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  remained'  but 
a  short  time,  locating  in  Helena,  Mont.,  in  May 
of  the  same  year.  There  he  remained  until  1887, 
when  he  went  to  California,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  his  trade,  at  Los  Angeles  and 
\''entura,  for  a  period  of  one  year.  In  June,  1889. 
he  returned  to  Helena,  and  thereafter  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  contract  plastering  in  that 
city  and  in  Bozeman  and  Deer  Lodge  until  1891. 
He  passed  the  winter  of  that  year  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  following  summer  at  Deer  Lodge  and 
Anaconda,  Alont.,  while  in  the  winter  of  1893  he 
visited  his  old  home  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  he  came  to  the 
region  of  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  in  Choteau  county, 
locating  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Gold  Butte, 
Here  he  now  has  1,500  acres  of  land,  which  he 
utilizes  as  a  sheep  ranch,  conducting  operations 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  usually  running  on  the 
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range  an  average  band  of  3,000  to  7,000  slieep,  the 
same  being  of  fine  grade  and  of  the  type  best 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  northern  Montana.  He 
also  raises  catttle,  though  not  in  large  numbers. 
Mr.  Christian  is  a  man  of  energetic  and  progres- 
sive spirit,  has  shown  excellent  discretion  and 
business  acumen,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative young  ranchmen  of  this  locality,  where 
he  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed. 

In  his  political  proclivities  Mr.  Christian  is  an 
unwavering  supporter  of  the  principles  and  pol- 
icies of  the  Republican  party  and  he  maintains 
a  lively  interest  in  political  afifairs  and  in  all  else 
that  touches  the  advancement  and  material  pros- 
perity of  the  county  and  state.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  member 
of  Deer  Lodge  No.  14,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Valley 
Chapter  No.  4,  R.  A.  M.,  at  Deer  Lodge. 

In  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1898,  Mr.  Christian  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Margaret  Monahan,  who  was  born  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
Edward  Gordon,  Margaret   Elizabeth  and  Helen. 


ROBERT  CHRISTIAN.— In  the  sketch  of  the 
life  of  his  brother,  just  preceding  this,  due 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  genealogy  of  this 
sterling  Manxman,  who  is  duly  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  this  compilation.  Robert  Christian 
was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  England,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1859,  and  there  received  his  educational 
discipline,  after  which  he  learned  the  trade  of 
mason.  He  continued  to  follow  his  trade  in  his 
native  land  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  locating  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  and  field  of  oper- 
ations until  1883,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating in  the  capital  city,  where  he  made  his  home 
for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  during  which  time  he 
followed  his  trade.  In  1894  he  came  to  Choteau 
county  and  located  in  the  Sweet  Grass  hills  dis- 
trict, near  the  village  of  Gold  Butte,  where  he  now 
has  a  valuable  ranch  of  1,300  acres,  and  here  he 
has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep,  being  pleased  with  the  results  of  his 
efforts  since  identifying  himself  with  this  import- 
ant line  of  industry,  to  which  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  is  so  particularly  adapted.  In  politics 
Mr.  Christian  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party.     He  is  unmarried. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  CHESSMAN.— Coming 
to  Montana  in  1865,  and  living  continuously  in 
the  state  and  territory  since  that  time,  the  subject  of 
these  paragraphs  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  and  developers  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  being  identified  with  many  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  moment  and  importance,  and 
being  active  and  prominent  in  political  circles  and  in 
connection  with  many  public  improvements.  He 
was  born  August  19,  1830,  at  Weymouth,  Norfolk 
county,  Mass.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  while  he 
was  yet  in  his  'teens  he  was  attracted  to  the  far  west, 
landing  in  San  Francisco  December  21,  1849.  He 
soon  afterward  began  operations  as  a  miner,  which 
he  continued  in  that  state  until  April,  1865,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  locating  first  at  Alder  gulch  and 
subsequently  at  Helena,  where  he  settled  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  He  secured  by  purchase  several 
claims,  to  which  he  added  from  time  to  time,  work- 
ing them  all  to  advantage  and  later  selling  them  at 
a  handsome  profit.  Some  time  afterward  he  pur- 
chased water  privileges  and  began  re-washing  the 
tailings  of  the  first  workings  of  the  placer  mines  for 
which  the  place  was  famous.  This  proved  to  be  a 
very  profitable  business  and  he  kept  at  it  until  he 
had  acquired  title  to  some  200  acres  of  land,  and  as 
the  Montana  Central  Railroad  was  built  about  this 
time,  his  land  became  more  valuable  for  building 
purposes  than  for  mining. 

Mr.  Chessman  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Consolidated  Water  Company,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  vice-president  of  the  Helena  Electric  Street 
Railway  Company.  Besides  these  interests  he  has 
been  for  many  years  largely  engaged  in  mining  and 
stockraising.  He  is  president  of  the  Bald  Butte 
Mining  Company,  of  which  he  owns  the  bulk  of  the 
stock,  and  is  also  interested  in  quartz  mining.  He 
has  borne  a  leading  and  very  helpful  part  in  improv- 
ing Helena  and  developing  its  resources.  As  a  busi- 
ness man  he  is  enterprising  and  progressive,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  conservative  and  careful. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  service  and  councils  of  his  party.  He 
served  five  terms  in  the  territorial  legislature  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1889.  Fraternally  he  is  a  thirty-second-degree 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  California  Pioneers. 
He  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Penelope  New 
Hall,  of  Galena,  111.,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
and  successful  physician  of  that  city.  They  have 
two  children  living,  Susan  B.  and  Frank  N. 
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GEORGE  CHRISTY.— A  Scotchman  in  ances- 
try, a  Canadian  by  birtli  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  adoption,  George  Christy,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  has  used  his  opportunities  to  ad- 
.  vantage  and  demonstrated  in  his  successful  and 
creditable  career  the  fineness  and  strength  of  the 
fiber  from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  born  April  6, 
1836,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  son  of 
John  and  Isabel  Christy,  natives  of  Scotland  and  pa- 
rents of  eleven  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was 
the  tenth.  His  education  was  secured  in  his  native 
land,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a 
cabinetmaker  at  Ottawa,  where  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  four  years  and  worked  one  year  as  a 
journeyman.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856, 
three  years  later  went  to  South  Dakota  and  in  1879 
came  to  Montana  and  located  near  Stevensville.  He 
was  a  tenant  on  a  ranch  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres  a  mile 
north  of  Woodside,  where  he  has  been  ever  since,  do- 
ing general  ranching  and  raising  cattle  with  grati- 
fying success. 

In  political  relations  Mr.  Christy  yields  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  takes  an  active  interest 
in  its  success.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  Master  Mason. 
He  was  married  in  1871,  at  Elk  Point,  South  Da- 
kota, to  Miss  Louisa  Wilson,  and  has  seven  children, 
namely,  Elmira,  Martha  (now  Mrs.  Thomas  Por- 
ter), William  J.,  Charles,  Frederick,  Alexander  and 
Thomas.  He  has  a  pleasant  home,  an  interesting 
family,  an  abiding  interest  in  local  affairs  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  a  lofty  ideal 
of  citizenship  which  has  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  all  his  fellow  citizens. 


FRANK  E.  SMITH,  ex-county  attorney  of  Fer- 
gus county,  is  a  native  of  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  i6th  of  January, 
1863,  being  the  son  of  Elias  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Jen- 
nings) Smith,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  born  in 
the  old  Empire  state.  Elias  H.  Smith  was  a  mill- 
wright by  trade  but  devoted  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  while  still  later  he  fol- 
lowed contracting  and  building.  He  passed  his 
entire  life  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  there  also 
his  widow  is  residing.  They  were  the  parents  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  reside  in 
New  York,  except  Frank  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Vrooman,  who  also  resides  in  Lewistown. 


Frank  E.  Smith  was  reared  at  Schenectady, 
X.  Y.,  there  securing  his  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  notea  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady.  In  1883  he  matriculated  in  the  Al- 
bany Law  School,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1884,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  state  in  the  same  year.  He  there 
established  himself  in  practice  and  remained  for 
two  years.  In  March,  1886,  he  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  thence,  shortly  afterward,  to  Lewis- 
town,  where  he  has  since  been  in  active  practice, 
controlling  a  large  and  representative  business. 
He  is  a  close  student,  and  careful  in  the  handling 
of  his  cases.  In  the  office  of  county  attorney  he 
has  served  a  greater  number  of  years  than  any 
other  incumbent  of  the  office,  having  been  first 
elected  to  the  position  in  November,  1886,  and  by 
consecutive  re-elections  continuing  in  the  office 
until  1892.  In  1894  he  was  again  chosen  county 
attorney  and  served  until  1896,  when  he  became 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  judge  of  the  district 
court,  meeting  with  defeat  at  the  polls.  In  1897 
Mr.  Smith  was  once  more  county  attorney,  having 
been  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  elected 
as  his  own  successor  in  1898  and  held  the  office  un- 
til 1900.  In  1900  he  was  also  a  candidate  in  the 
Republican  convention  for  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  an  office  for  which  he  was  ably  equipped,  but 
did  not  secure  the  nomination.  From  the  offices 
he  has  held  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Smith  com- 
mands the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  profession- 
al confreres  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Smith  has  ever  been  a  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  has  ably  stumped  the 
state  in  various  campaigns.  He  is  a  prominent 
and  popular  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  be- 
ing the  right  worshipful  grand  warden  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  state  in  1900,  and  in  1901  he  held  the 
exalted  position  of  right  worthy  deputy  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  is  also  grand  master 
of  the  third  veil  of  the  grand  chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons.  He  has  advanced  to  the  chivalric  de- 
grees in  York  Rite  masonry,  and  holds  member- 
ship in  Black  Eagle  Commandery  No.  8,  Knights 
Templar,  at  Great  Falls.  He  is  past  high  priest 
of  his  chapter  in  Lewistown  and  past  master  of 
Lewistown  Lodge  No.  ;^y,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is 
also  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  being 
a  past  chancellor  of  Judith  Lodge  No.  30;  with 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  which 
he  is  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Lewistown  Lodge ; 
and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  in  which  he 
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is  past  counsel  commander.  Mr.  Smith  enjoys 
distinctive  popularity  in  professional,  fraternal  and 
social  circles  throughout  the  state. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1890,  Mr.  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nathalie  Belanger, 
who  was  born  in  Montana,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
and  Nathalie  Belanger,  who  were  among  the  early 
pioneers  of  Montana,  whither  they  came  in  1863, 
locating  in  Silver  Bow  county,  where  she  was  bom. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  five  children — Gerard  J., 
Nathalie,  Eloise,  Frank  and  Otis. 


WILLIAM  CHUAiASERO.— In  one  of  the  most 
exacting  of  the  learned  professions  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  attained  marked  distinction  and 
he  was  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  bar  in 
Montana,  while  the  present  capital  city  of  the  state 
was  his  home  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
At  all  times  he  was  known  for  his  absolute  integrity 
of  purpose,  his  lofty  principles  and  his  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  ethics  which  govern  all  human  exist- 
ence. These  qualities  won  him  an  exalted  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his-  fellow  men,  and  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
man  he  was  honored  as  one  whose  career  was  tm- 
shadowed  by  any  esoteric  phases,  challenging  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Thoroughly  versed  in  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  having  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  and  responsibilities  of  his  profession  and 
ever  ordering  his  life  upon  an  exalted  plane,  it  is 
imperative  that  a  tribute  be  here  accorded  to  his 
memory  as  one  of  the  pioneers  and  most  distin- 
guished legists  of  Montana. 

William  Chumasero  was  a'  native  of  England, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1818,  the  son  uf 
Isaac  and  Frances  (Chamberlain)  Chumasero,  both 
representatives  of  sterling  and  influential  old  fam- 
ilies. Isaac  Chumasero  was  by  vocation  a  banker 
and  broker,  conducting  an  extensive  business  in  both 
London  and  Nottingham,  in  which  latter  place  hi; 
wife  was  born,  he  himself  being  a  native  of  Hol- 
land and  a  scion  of  one  of  the  influential  families  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  1829  he  came  with  his  family 
to  America,  locating  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  Empire  state  William  Chu- 
masero, the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
ceived superior  educational  advantages,  and  here  al- 
so he  began  the  work  of  preparing  himself  for  that 
profession  in  which  he  was  destined  to  attain  so 
much  of  eminence  and  honor.  Under  effective  pre- 
ceptorage  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
technical  study  of  law,  and  in  1839,  at  the  age  of 


twenty-one  years,  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  forthwith  removed  to 
the  west,  locating  in  Peru,  111.,  and  being  numbered 
among  the  earliest  practitioners  of  law  in  that 
section,  where  he  early  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Judge 
David  Davis,  Lyman  Trumbull  and  the  hosts  of 
others  whose  distinguished  names  lend  perpetual 
lustre  to  the  history  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Illinois. 
In  1864  he  made  a  trip  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  which  was 
then  a  small  frontier  town,  and  after  remaining 
a  short  time  in  the  little  village  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Salt  Lake  City,  making  the  trip  on  one 
of  the  coaches  of  Ben.  Holliday,  the  veteran  stage 
man  of  the  northwest.  He  did  not  tarry  long  in 
city  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  but  continued  his 
journey  westward  to  Montana  and  establishing  him- 
self as  a  pioneer  lawyer  in  old  Virginia  City,  where 
he  remained  about  one  year,  within  which  time  he 
served  as  district  attorney.  In  1865  Mr.  Chu- 
masero located  in  Helena,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  February 
23,  1893.  Here  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  and  his  distinguished  talents  and 
forceful  personality  soon  gained  to  him  marked 
prestige,  which  proved  of  cumulative  order,  since 
he  became  a  leader  at  the  bar  of  the  territory  and 
state,  retaining  a  large  and  representative  clientage 
and  being  ever  animated  by  a  fidelity  of  purpose  and 
inflexibility  of  integrity  that  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  classes.  In  1868  he  associated  himself  in  prac- 
tice with  W.  F.  Chadwick,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Chumasero  &  Chadwick,  and  this  alliance  obtained 
until  the  election  of  Mr.  Chadwick  to  the  territorial 
legislature,  in  1877,  subsequent  to  which  time  he 
conducted  an  individual  practice.  His  clientage 
included  some  of  the  largest  mining  and  other  cor- 
porations, whose  legal  business  he  handled  with  a 
skill  and  fidelity  that  gained  to  him  the  plaudits  of 
his  professional  confreres  and  the  highest  of  repu- 
tation as  a  successful  corporation  lawyer.  His  ca- 
pacity seemed  unlimited  and  his  individuality  was 
of  that  forceful  order  which  holds  no  obstacle  as 
insuperable,  while  he  was  duly  conservative  and 
possessed  of  an  intuitive  judgment  and  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  law  which  made  his  council  in- 
variably safe,  while  his  powers  as  an  advocate  were 
of  equal  potentiality.  His  career  was  one  of  signal 
honor,  and  in  his  death  there  passed  away  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  a  bar  which  has 
been  known  from  the  early  pioneer  epoch  as  one  of 
exceptional  strength  and  ability  in  legal  talents. 
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On  January  30,  1845,  at  Peru,  111.,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Chumasero  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Brown,  the  daughter  of  Amos  D.  and  Cornelia 
(Leonard)  Brown,  pioneer  citizens  of  Illinois, 
whither  they  had  removed  from  near  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Of  this  union  three  children  were  born — Mary  E., 
who  became  the  wife  of  J.  K.  P.  Miller ;  Julia  Kate, 
the  widow  of  Col.  C.  A.  Broadwater,  also  one  of 
Montana's  most  distinguished  pioneers,  and  one  to 
whom  due  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work ; 
and  Miss  Antoinnette,  who  is  still  with  her  wid- 
owed mother  in  the  family  home  in  Helena,  as  is 
also  Mrs.  Broadwater,  both  standing  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  best  people  of  the  state. 


THOMAS  ALEXANDER  CHURCHILL,  one 
of  the  representative  and  prosperous  farm- 
ers of  the  Flathead  valley,  descends  from  an 
English  family  that  for  generations  has  held  high 
rank  in  that  country  and  has  been  noted  for  its 
admirable  qualities  of  intellect  and  moral  character. 
The  first  American  residence  of  this  branch  was  in 
the  Old  Dominion  and  from  there  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  our  subject  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and 
endured  the  many  privations  and  dangers  of  the 
pioneer  life,  when  that  state  was  truly  described  as 
the  "dark  and  bloody  ground."  Mr.  Churchill's 
father,  Willoughby  Qiurchill,  born  and  reared  in 
Kentucky,  when  a  young  man  went  to  Peoria,  Sang- 
amon county,  111.,  married  Elizabeth  Humphreys, 
settled  on  a  farm  and  was  an  agriculturalist  until 
the  fame  of  the  Willamette  valley  in  Oregon  in- 
duced him  to  take  his  family  over  the  long  road 
across  the  continent  to  that  land  of  promise.  The 
journey  was  an  eventful  one,  the  weary  way  across 
the  plains  being  accomplished  by  ox-wagons,  con- 
taining the  household  effects  and  family.  Indian 
bands  were  frequently  met,  and  the  wild  buffalo  and 
the  Indians  were  often  the  sole  denizens  of  the  al- 
most limitless  prairies.  Through  dangers  seen  and 
unseen  the  emigrant  train  moved  slowly  on,  months 
passing  on  the  way.  During  a  short  stay  at  a  camp 
at  Bear  river,  Utah,  Thomas  A.  Churchill,  the 
youngest  of  six  children,  was  born  on  July  27,  1851, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  frail  mother  closed  her 
earthly  journeyings  and  her  resting  place  was  made 
at  the  Dalles,  Ore.  The  bereaved  family  continued 
the  journey  to  its  original  destination  and  located 
on  a  farm  in  Linn  county.  Ore.,  in  the  Willamette 
valley.      Three    years    later    Willoughby    Churchill 


married  Matilda  A.  Price,  of  Albany,  Ore.  The 
family  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the 
development  and  upbuilding  of  the  Willamette  re- 
gion and  all  of  the  four  children  of  the  last  marriage 
are  residing  in  Oregon.  The  father  died  on  July 
18,  1895,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-six. 

An  older  brother  of  our  subject,  O.  H.  Churchill, 
resided  for  years  at  Sun  River,  Mont.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  extensive  stockmen  of  the  state  and 
drove  a  band  of  cattle  from  Texas  as  early  as  1870. 
He  was  active  and  influential  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Sun  River  valley.  A  man  of  wonderful  energy, 
he  was  an  acknowledged  leader  in  all  popular  move- 
ments. He  emigrated  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  the 
'eighties  and  engaged  in  banking.  Another  brother, 
David  H.  Churchill,  located  at  Ulm  about  the  same 
time.  He  was  also  a  stockman  and  possessed,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1895,  a  large  landed  estate 
.  now  owned  by  his  family.  He  was  a  Republican 
and  was  sheriff  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  about 
1885,  having  been  previously  defeated  as  a  candidate 
for  the  same  office  by  James  Gillpatrick  by  one  vote. 
He  was  also  well  known  and  prominent  in  all  pub- 
lic matters. 

Thomas  A.  Churchill  passed  his  early  life  on  his 
father's  farm  of  960  acres  lying  in  the  heart  of  Al- 
bany prairie,  the  best  farming  land  in  Oregon,  and 
the  best  farm  on  the  prairie.  This  is  in  the  Will- 
amette valley,  100  miles  south  of  Portland.  Here 
Mr.  Churchill  remained  until  1880,  the  later  portion 
of  his  residence  managing  the  farm  with  his 
brother.  His  health  failing,  he  took  a  horseback 
trip  with  a  packhorse  northeasterly  through  the 
Rocky  mountains  in  search  of  health,  fortune  and 
adventure,  to  the  Yellowstone  valley.  From  this 
valley  he  drifted  into  the  Judith  basin,  where  he  lo- 
cated and  engaged  in  woolraising.  His  health  im- 
proved, but  after  four  years  he  sold  out  and  went 
to  New  Mexico,  intending  to  locate  there  in  the 
same  business,  but  on  looking  over  the  ground  con- 
cluded not  to  remain.  Returning  to  Montana,  he 
was  in  the  livery  business  at  Helena  for  five  years. 
Here  he  embarked  in  matrimony  on  February  13, 
1887,  with  Mrs.  M.  M.  Schoch,  widow  of  August 
Schoch,  and  daughter  of  Gilvert  and  Finetta  (Ship- 
pi)  Merritt;  she  was  born  and  educated  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  In  1889  Mr.  Churchill  sold  his  business  in 
Helena,  retaining  and  still  owning  his  home,  and 
removed  to  the  Flathead  valley,  there  purchasing 
and  locating  on  his  present  handsome  property,  160 
acres,  for  which  he  paid  $1,200.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  this  on  November  22,  1889,  the  year  before 
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the  Great  Northern  reached  the  valley.  He  has 
since  added  i6o  acres  to  his  land  by  purchase  of 
Nathaniel  Scott's  pre-emption.  He  leases  320  acres 
from  the  state  and  cultivates  about  450  acres.  His 
staple  crop  is  oats,  of  which  he  threshes  annually 
from  14,000  to  16,000  bushels.  This  ranch  lies  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  sections  of  this  famous  valley 
and  Mr.  Churchill  has  developed  here  an  ideal  home. 
Mr.  Churchill  is  fully  identified  with  the  interests 
of  his  young  county.  In  the  act  of  the  legislature 
creating  Flathead  county  he  was  named  as  one  of 
the  county  commissioners  and  held  this  office  until 
his  successor  qualified  after  the  first  regular  elec- 
tion. He  ran  for  the  legislature  as  the  Republican 
candidate  in  1900,  but  shared  defeat  with  the  other 
candidates  on  the  ticket. 

Religiously  Mr.  Churchill  was  raised  by  Disciple 
parents.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  secret  organi- 
zations. The  family  circle  is  graced  by  three  chil- 
dren, Pearl,  born  December  26,  1888:  Mollie,  born 
May  12,  1891,  and  Thomas  A.  Churchill,  Jr.,  born 
October  10,  1892. 


JAMES  A.  CORAM. — This  enterprising  business 
man  of  Kalispell,  who  has  in  charge  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  great  number  and  magni- 
tude, has  exhibited  both  a  grasp  of  large  affairs  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  details  in  his  various 
business  pursuits.  He  is  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  where  he  was  born  April  29,  1848,  on 
the  north  branch  of  the  Oromocto  river.  His  par- 
ents, George  and  Ann  (Bond)  Coram,  were  natives 
respectively  of  New  Brunswick  and  Ireland,  the 
former  of  English  and  the  latter  of  Scotch  descent. 
They  settled  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1881, 
and  there  the  father  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in  Maine 
November  6,  1901,  having  survived  his  wife  about 
two  years,  her  death  occurring  at  Lowell  in  1899. 

James  A.  Coram  attended  the  public  schools  of 
liis  native  place  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  sawmill  business 
and  has  been  connected  with  it  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  a  period  of  ten  years  which  he  passed 
in  mica  mining.  During  his  first  years  after  leaving 
school  he  was  an  employe  in  the  lumber  districts 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  After  giving 
five  years  to  the  service  of  others  in  this  line,  he 
went  into  business  for  himself,  remaining  in  Canada 
until  1879.     In  1880  he  removed  to  Groton,  N.  H., 


and  there  followed  mica  mining  for  ten  years.  In 
1890  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Helena  as 
the  representative  of  the  lumber  department  of  the 
Butte  and  Montana  Commercial  Company,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  was  in  the  employ  of  that 
company  with  headquarters  at  Great  Falls.  In  1894 
he  removed  to  Kalispell,  where  he  has  ever  since 
been  the  general  superintendent  for  the  same  com- 
pany. In  addition  to  this  he  is  superintendent  of 
the  Kalispell  Water  and  Electric  Light  Company, 
manager  of  the  Smith  Valley  Lumber  Company 
and  of  the  Davis  Lumber  Company,  proprietor  of 
the  Kalispell  Milling  Company,  half  owner  of  the 
Worcester  Lumber  Company,  of  Sylvanite,  Mont., 
and  manager  of  the  Nye  Lumber  Company.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  politics  as  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  fraternally  holds  membership  in 
Kalispell  Lodge  No.  42,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

Mr.  Coram  was  married  at  Grand  Lake,  New 
Brunswick,  in  1869,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Murray,  who 
died  at  Apple  River,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1877.  ^^ 
contracted  a  second  marriage  at  Point  Wolfe,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1880,  being  united  on  this  occasion  with 
Miss  Susan  J.  Lunn,  who  died  at  Kalispell  in  1894. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1899,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Flora  B.  (Herrington)  Ferris, 
who  died  December  11,  1900.  He  has  ten  children 
living,  Lucy  Ann,  Charles  Melbourne,  Florence  Ma- 
bel, Edith  Lorell,  Edmund  Fenton,  James  Everett, 
L'ta  Maud,  lola  May,  Earl  Roy  and  Rachel  Sarah. 


MARTIN  CRAMER.— This  gentleman  who 
is  of  foreign  birth,  and  who  has  depended 
upon  his  own  resources  from  his  early  childhood, 
has  evinced  the  possession  of  that  force  and  deter- 
mination which  will  not  recognize  the  word  fail- 
ure and  there  are  in  his  life  career  a  number  of 
salient  features  which  will  add  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  this  brief  review. 

Martin  Cramer  is  a  native  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  the  son  of  Joseph  Cramer,  who  was 
likewise  born  in  Germany.  Joseph  Cramer  was 
twice  married  and  of  the  first  marriage  there  were 
three  children,  Martin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
having  been  the  youngest.  In  fact,  his  mother  died 
shortly  after  his  birth,  and  as  his  father  died  while 
he  was  still  a  mere  child  he  has  never  learned 
even  the  name  of  his  mother  and  has  very  little 
recollection  of  his  sire.     His  father  consummated 
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a  second  marriage  in  Germany,  and  when  our  sub- 
ject was  three  years  of  age  the  family  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  the  father  dying  here  within 
the  following  year.  Martin  had  practically  no 
educational  advantages,  so  far  as  formal  privileges 
were  concerned,  for  he  attended  school  only  six 
months  as  a  child.  However,  he  has  not  failed  to 
learn  the  valuable  lessons  which  are  ever  to  be 
gained  in  the  broad  school  of  experience,  and  he  is 
today  a  man  of  mental  strength  and  wide  informa- 
tion. He  remained  with  his  step-mother  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  when  he 
began  his  independent  career  and  has  ever  since 
had  only  himself  to  look  to  as  the  court  of  final 
resort  in  the  struggle  of  life.  At  the  age  men- 
tioned Mr.  Cramer  was  residing  in  Waukesha 
county,  Wis.,  and  there  he  was  engaged  in  farm 
work  until  there  came  the  higher  duty  of  assist- 
ing in  the  suppression  of  armed  rebellion  and  in 
perpetuating  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Cramer  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Seventh  Wis- 
consin Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  served 
for  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  render  him  ineligible  for  further 
active  service  and  he  was  honorably  discharged. 
He  returned  to  Wisconsin,  took  charge  of  a  farm 
for  one  year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  he  came  to 
Montana.  He  made  the  trip  across  the  plains, 
and  after  arriving  in  this  section  of  the  Union 
turned  his  attention  to  placer  mining,  in  which  line 
he  was  engaged  in  various  localities,  including 
Alder  gulch,  McClelland  gulch,  Ophir  gulch  and 
Lincoln  gulch.  In  the  last  mentioned  locality  he 
purchased  claims,  paying  for  the  same  the  sum 
of  $5,000,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
he  left  the  place  $1,000  in  debt,  showing  that  his 
success  had  run  in  a  negative  direction.  Mr. 
Cramer  next  went  to  Moose  creek,  Idaho,  and 
thence  to  Bear  gulch,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  left 
leg,  whereupon  he  abandoned  his  mining  ventures 
and  purchased  a  farm  in  what  is  now  Granite 
county,  this  state,  the  same  having  been  at  that 
time  still  a  portion  of  Deer  Lodge  county.  His 
place  was  near  the  present  village  of  Bonita,  and 
there  he  continued  to  give  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  stockraising  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  also  conducted  most 
successfully  the  stage  station  at  Bonita,  which  was 
on  his  ranch. 

In  1890  Mr.  Cramer  came  to  the  beautiful  Bitter 
Root  valley,  locating  three  miles  east  of  Victor, 


Ravalli  county,  where  he  had  a  fine  farm  of  360 
acres,  which  he  continued  to  operate  until  June 
I  of  the  present  year,  1902,  when  he  disposed  of  the 
property  and  purchased  a  residence  in  Victor.  He 
expects  to  practically  retire  from  active  labors  and 
pass  the  residue  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
prosperity  which  is  the  result  of  past  toil  and 
endeavor.  Mr.  Cramer  has  been  inflexible  in  his 
devotion  to  the  Republican  party,  in  whose  ranks 
he  has  been  an  active  worker,  and  fraternally  he 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  of  which  he  is  past  master 
workman  of  his  lodge. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1867,  in  Helena,  Mr. 
Cramer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Kuntz,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Kuntz, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cramer  became 
the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  two  are 
deceased.  Their  daughter,  Anastasia,  is  now  the 
wife  of  Ray  W.  Marsh,  who  is  farming  at  Victor, 
Mont.;  while  each  of  the  two  sons,  William  H. 
and  Frank  S.,  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  fine 
ranch  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley.  Frank  S.  Cramer 
and  Ray  W.  Marsh  have  recently  purchased  line 
ranches   near   Victor. 


REV.  PETER  J.  De  SMET,  S.  J.— No  history  of 
those  who  have  lived  and  wrought  goodly 
works  within  the  confines  of  the  state  of  Montana 
would  be  consistent  with  itself  were  there  failure 
to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  true  and  noble 
man  and  self-abnegating  missionary  whose  name 
initiates  this  paragraph  and  whose  services  were 
an  honor  to  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  church,  to 
humanity  and  to  the  Divine  Master  in  whose  foot- 
steps he  followed  with  humility  and  absolute  con- 
secration. An  appreciative  writer,  concerning  the 
man  and  his  work,  spoke  the  following  beautiful 
words :  "And  now,  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus, 
a  nation  wakes  from  sleep  and,  kneeling  in  prayer, 
mingles  its  Hail  Marys  with  the  mercies  for  the 
soul  of  the  beloved  Father  De  Smet,  who  made 
them  forget  the  extortions  of  the  medicine  man 
and  the  worship  of  demons  of  war,  in  the  lessons 
he  taught  them  of  brotherly  love,  probity,  moral- 
ity and  light  of  hope  everlasting."  The  name 
of  no  missionary  to  the  Indians  is  held  in  deeper 
reverence  than  that  of  Father  De  Smet,  and  while 
it  is  impossible  within  the  pages  of  this  work  to 
enter  more  than  a  cursory  review  of  his  career, 
we  are  glad  to  present  a  brief  tribute. 
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Peter  John  De  Smet  was  born  in  Termonde, 
a  '"neat  little  town  of  East  Flanders,"  Belgium,  on 
the  31st  of  January,  1801,  and  his  death  occurred 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  May,  1872.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1823,  early  becom- 
ing identified  with  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1828 
he  crossed  the  ocean  to  America  and  went  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  University  of  St.  Louis,  later  becoming 
a  member  of  its  faculty.  He  returned  to  his  native 
land  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  after  re- 
cuperating came  to  the  United  States,  in  1837. 
The  first  plenary  council  of  the  church,  held  in 
Baltimore,  had  confided  the  Indians  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  in  1838  Father  De  Smet  was  sent 
to  open  a  mission  among  the  Pottawatamies  in 
Kansas.  He  established  a  school  and  effected  the 
conversion  of  the  tribe.  In  1840  he  begged  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis  to  permit  him  to  labor  among 
the  Flatheads  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  left 
St.  Louis  on  the  5tli  of  April,  and  was  the  only 
emissary  sent  forth,  as  not  sufficient  money  could 
be  secured  to  defray  the  expenses  of  other  mis- 
sionaries. He  journeyed  with  a  party  of  about 
thirty  men  identified  with  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, as  far  as  Green  river,  at  that  time  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  western  travel,  and  in  July  he  ar- 
rived in  Peter  valley,  where  1,600  Indians  assem- 
bled to  meet  him.  They  had  retained  traditions 
concerning  the  French  missionaries  of  two  cen- 
turies before,  and  Father  De  Smet  was  received 
with  marked  favor  and  was  able  to  convert  the 
Indians  to  the  cause  of  the  Master.  With  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter,  he  translated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  within 
a  fortnight  his  dusky  converts  had  memorized 
the  same.  He  eventually  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
and  while  en  route  was  occasionally  surrounded 
by  Blackfeet  Indians,  but  when  they  .recognized 
the  black  gown  and  crucifix  they  showed  him 
marked  veneration.  In  1841  Father  DeSmet  re- 
turned to  the  northwest,  and  for  800  miles  of  his 
journey  he  was  escorted  by  a  party  of  Flathead 
Indians.  They  reached  the  Bitter  Root  river  on 
the  24th  of  September,  and  St.  Mary's  mission  was 
founded  by  the  planting  of  a  cross.  Finally  the 
good  Father  decided  to  visit  Fort  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  hoping  to  there  find  supplies  which  would 
enable  him  to  make  St.  Mary's  a  permanent  mis- 
sion. Failing  to  receive  the  requisite  support, 
he  returned  to  Montana  and  thence  made  his  way 
once  more  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  laid  the  condi- 


tions before  his  superior,  who  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Europe  and  there  apply  for  the  necessary 
aid.  He  was  successful  in  arousing  enthusiasm 
in  his  cause  and  in  the  securing  of  funds,  and  upon 
his  return  he  was  accompanied  by  several  other 
priests  of  the  Jesuit  order  and  by  six  sisters  of  the 
order  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady.  Upon 
reaching  the  land  of  the  Flatheads  they  established 
schools  and  devoted  themselves  with  all  earnest- 
ness to  the  noble  work  which  lay  before  them. 
In  1845  Father  De  Smet  began  missions  among 
other  Indian  tribes  of  the  northwest,  and  later 
he  visited  Europe  on  several  occasions,  in  search 
of  further  aid  in  carrying  on  his  work.  Indeed, 
he  calculated  that  his  journeys  were  greater  in 
length  than  five  times  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  His  ability  and  influence  were  often  sought 
by  the  government  in  preventing  outbreaks  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  and  through  his  influence 
the  Sioux  war  was  put  to  an  end,  while  in  Oregon 
he  pursuaded  the  Yakimas  and  other  tribes  to  cease 
hostilities.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  expedition 
to  Utah  and  opened  missions  among  several 
tribes  there.  During  his  last  mission  to  Europe 
Father  De  Smet  sustained  an  injury,  by  accident, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  cause  a  general  break- 
ing down  of  his  hardy  constitution  after  his  return, 
and  the  noble  priest  slowly  wasted  away.  His  life 
was  one  which  realized  its  maximum  possibilities 
at  every  transition  and  his  death  was  but  a  transla- 
tion of  consistent  order,  though  his  services  in 
his  earthly  sphere  could  not  have  but  continued 
in  exercise  for  good  in  cumulative  process.  Father 
De  Smet  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold, by  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  was  honored 
and  admired  by  many  men  prominent  in  public  life 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  among  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  are  the  following:  "The  Oregon 
Missions  and  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
"Indian  Letters  and  Sketches,"  "Western  Mis- 
sions and  Missionaries."  His  was  the  faith  that 
made  faithful  and  he  rests  from  his  labors. 


WILLIAM  DALLAS.— The  pen  of  the  volum- 
inous biographer  has  many  subjects  to  deal 
with,  varying  in  their  interests  and  attractiveness, 
but  none  presents  a  more  engaging  theme  than 
the  man  whose  life  has  flowed  on  in  a  constant 
stream  of  active  usefulness  and  elevated  character, 
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doing  nothing  by  fits  and  starts,  but  ordering 
all  movements  by  system  and  due  consideration 
for  all  the  proprieties. 

Such  a  theme  is  found  in  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  November  i, 
1853,  at  Lagrange,  Ind.  His  parents  were  Lor- 
endo  and  Sarah  Dallas,  the  former  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Canada.  They  had  a  family 
Gi  six  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the 
fourth.  He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  after  leaving  school 
remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm  four  years 
longer.  When  he  was  twenty-two  he  left  home 
for  Colorado,  and  after  spending  a  year  working 
on  a  farm  for  wages  in  that  state  he  came  to  I\1on- 
tana  in  the  spring  of  1878.  He  located  near  Hel- 
ena and  again  went  to  work  on  a  farm  for  wages, 
but  before  long  he  bought  a  farm  of  his  own,  and 
sold  it  the  next  year  for  twice  what  it  cost  him. 
This  was  in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  and  two  years 
later  he  bought  another  farm  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, which  he  farmed  for  three  years.  He 
then  sold  this  one  also  and,  removing  to  the  Bit- 
ter Root  valley,  bought  the  ranch  on  which  he  now 
lives,  two  miles  north  of  Victor,  and  which  he 
has  improved  with  a  fine  brick  residence,  sup- 
plied with  every  modern  convenience,  and  surround- 
ed by  all  the  necessary  outbuildings  and  other  appli- 
ances that  belong  to  a  well  equipped  farm.  Here 
he  has  a  desirable  home  and  lives  in  comfort, 
secure  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  cordial  regard  of  his  many  friends. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dallas  is  an  unwavering  Republi- 
can. He  was  one  of  twelve  who  voted  for  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1896  out  of  a  total  vote  of  215 
in  his  precinct.  Fraternally  he  is  allied  with  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  was  married 
September  26,  1885,  to  Miss  Mattie  Bower,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  and  Mary  (Yeager)  Bower,  the  mar- 
riage occurring  at  Helena.  They  have  two  in- 
teresting children,  Blanch,  aged  thirteen,  and  Floyd 
W.,  aged  eight,  who  cheer  and  brighten  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  family  circle. 


JOSEPH  DAVIS,  one  of  the  best  known  min- 
ing operators  and  capitalists  in  Montana,  is  a 
highly  esteemed  resident  of  Flelena.  He  was  born 
on  November  24,  1845,  i"  Chester  county.  Pa.  It 
was  amid  the  picturesque  scenes  along  the  banks 
of  the  Brandywine  river  that  he  passed  his  boyhood 


days,  and  all  the  influences  of  his  home  life  made 
for  cuUure  and  refinement.  And  it  was  here,  in 
the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, that  he  received  his  education. 

The  father  of  Joseph  Davis,  our  subject,  was 
Lewis  Davis,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a  devout  Presbyterian  and  a  farmer.  His  ances- 
tors came  to  this  country  prior  to  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  in  which  struggle  for  American  independ- 
ence they  took  an  active  part.  The  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Markley,  and 
her  ancestors  were  also  patriotic  soldiers  in  the 
Continental  army  under  Gen.  Washington. 

Neither  military  ardor  nor  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism died  out  with  the  passing  of  the  elders  of  the 
Davis  family.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years 
Joseph  Davis  responded  to  his  country's  call  for 
volunteers  and  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  served 
gallantly  until  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when 
he  was  mustered  out  and  returned  home  for  a  brief 
period.  Subsequently  he  re-enlisted  and  served 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  went  to  the  oil 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  Being  dissatisfied  with  that 
section  he  tarried  but  a  short  time,  teaching 
school  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  in  the 
winter  of  1865-66.  In  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  he  started  for  Montana,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Lewis,  crossing  the  almost  boundless  des- 
ert from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Helena,  Mont.,  a 
perilous  trip  and  fraught  with  danger  and  expos- 
ure, by  means  of  a  span  of  mules  and  a  wagon. 
The  monotonous  journey  lasted  four  months,  and 
it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  be  awakened 
from  sleep  by  the  shrill  warwhoop  of  hostile  sav- 
ages, who  by  this  means  sought  to  stampede 
their  stock  and,  amid  the  confusion  ensuing  kill 
as  many  of  the  white  emigrants  as  was  possible. 
It  was  an  experience  that  will  be  readily  recalled 
by  hundreds  of  Montana  pioneers  today  living- 
prosperous  and  happy  lives  in  the  commonwealth 
they  did  so  much  to  reclaim  from  the  domination 
of  these  warlike  Indians.  On  July  15,  1866,  Mr. 
Davis  arrived  at  Helena.  Since  that  date  the  social 
and  business  life  of  Mr.  Davis  has  been  passed 
in  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  at  once  engaged  in 
mining,  at  times  in  Last  Chance  gulch  and  at  other 
localities,  sometimes  with  a  fair  degree  of  profit 
and  at  others  under  adverse  circumstances.  But 
he  gained  steadily  year  by  year  and  accummulated 
property.     As  time  waned  and  the  city  of  Hel- 
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ena  began  to  assume  metropolitan  airs,  he  became 
one  of  its  most  energetic  and  public  spirited 
citizens,  engaging  in  various  occupations  and  en- 
terprises. The  present  business  of  our  subject 
is  confined  principally  to  realty  interests  and  min- 
ing, in  the  latter  of  which  he  has  quite  heavy  hold- 
ings, both  in  Montana  and  in  Dawson  City,  Yukon 
territory.  Mr.  Davis  went  to  the  latter  place  dur- 
ing August  of  1897.  In  1898  he  acquired  con- 
siderable real  estate  in  that  locality,  and  about 
that  period  put  in  the  first  plant  for  hydraulic 
mining  in  the  Klondike  country.  In  1877  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Custer  county  and  the  establishment  of 
Miles  City.  In  this  he  was  greatly  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  Gov.  Potts,  of  Montana.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Davis  is  a  radical  Republican.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  he  has  been 
called  by  the  people  to  various  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  He  has  served  two  terms  in  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  Montana;  in  1876,  from  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  being  one  of  the  first  Repub- 
licans elected  from  that  county  to  that  position, 
and  again,  in  1888,  he  was  returned,  serving  through 
both  terms  with  distinction  and  with  conscientious 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  constituency.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  as  probate  judge  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county  and  in  1886  was  re-elected  to 
the  same  office.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Davis 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  county  central 
committee,  and  was  for  one  term  secretary  and  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Republican  state  central  com- 
mittee. In  1894,  during  the  stormy  capital  fi2;ht, 
he  served  as  city  marshal  of  Helena.  Mr.  Davis 
was  one  of  the  original  owners  and  developers  of 
the  famous  Jay  Gould  mine,  which  has  been  such 
an  abundant  and  opulent  producer. 

In  1876  Mr.  Davis  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Flora  A.  Marsh,  youngest  daughter  of  Prof. 
Marsh,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  profound 
erudition  and  exalted  Christian  character.  Prof. 
Marsh  was  one  of  the  first  civil  engineers 
in  the  state  of  Montana.  He  also  ran  the  first 
line  of  railroad  through  Indiana  that  headed  toward 
St.  Louis.  This  marriage  has  been  a  happy  union 
of  the  hearts  of  a  loving  woman  and  a  manly 
man.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  woman  of  rare  intellectual 
attainments,  having  had  the  influence  of  her  father's 
classical  training  in  her  girlhood  days,  as  through 
her  life.  For  intellectual  pursuits  she  early  evinced 
a    decided    fondness,    and    her    trained    habits    of 


thought  have  manifested  themselves  in  all  her 
doings  of  life.  She  is  naturally  adapted  to  leading 
society  and  moulding  the  opinions  and  tastes  of 
others,  and  she  is  pleasantly  recognized  by  all 
as  being  well  equipped  for  establishing  a  high  stan- 
dard of  moral  excellence  ;  her  home  life  is  sunny 
and  cheerful,  and  the  spirit  of  gladness  pervades 
all  circles  favored  by  her  charming  presence.  Mrs. 
Davis  is  a  most  devoted  companion  for  her  hus- 
band and  enters  with  enthusiasm  into  all  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  enlist  his  attention.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  been  born  four  children, 
two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  eldest  son  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  both  of  the  sons 
have  made  the  tour  of  the  world.  One  daughter 
is  married  to  Dr.  McFarland,  residing  at  Dawson 
City,  Yukon  territory.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  great  will  power,  contribut- 
ing his  best  efforts  to  any  business  matter  in  which 
he  may  be  engaged.  He  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall,  with  a  well  developed  frame,  a  large,  well 
poised  head,  and  an  earnest,  determined  face, 
strongly  marked  with  individuarlity  of  character. 
He  began  at  the  initial  point  in  his  career  with 
comparatively  nothing  but  a  strong  constitution, 
a  well  developed  mind  and  a  character  that  could 
not  be  contaminated.  Step  by  step  he  has  risen, 
until  now  he  occupies  the  proud  position  of  one 
whose  great  ambition  is  that  of  doing  what  seems 
to  him  proper  and  right,  regardless  of  all  selfish 
interests.  In  all  of  the  various  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  which  he  has  occupied  there  has  never 
been  a  breath  of  suspicion  against  his  integrity 
and  fidelity  to  duty. 


RICHARD  P.  DEAN,  one  of  the  Montana 
pioneer  mine  prospectors,  who  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  this  line  of  work,  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  stockgrower  in  Teton  county, 
located  on  a  valuable  piece  of  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dupuyer.  Here  he  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  home,  with 
every  convenience  necessary  for  the  lucrative  pros- 
ecution of  his  business  of  cattleraising,  and 
throughout  the  county  he  is  regarded  as  an  influ- 
ential citizen  and  a  man  of  liigh  integrity  and 
great  force  of  character.  He  was  born  at  Black- 
burn, England,  January  23,  t86i,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Margaret  (Everett)  Dean.  The  father 
was   born   at    Blackburn   in    1S33.   coming  to  the 
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United  States  thirty  years  later,  and  settling  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  wheelwright  by  trade, 
and  this  occupation  he  followed  in  the  Empire 
state  until  his  removal  to  Montana  in  1891,  since 
which  period  he  has  been  residing  on  a  ranch  near 
Dupuyer,  Teton  county.  His  wife,  the  mother  of 
our  subject,  was  born  in  County  Connaught,  Ire- 
land, and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Dean  at 
Blackburn.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  this 
county  and  died  in  Teton  county  in  February,  1901. 
In  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Richard  P.  Dean, 
our  subject,  attended  the  public  schools,  where 
he  improved  his  opportunities  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  in  1877, 
he  came  west  with  his  parents.  During  one  year 
he  remained  in  Minnesota,  going  thence  to  Wis- 
consin, and  here  he  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pur- 
suits, principally  prospecting  for  ore  among  the 
iron  ranges  of  that  state.  It  was  while  he  was 
employed  by  the  Bad  River  Mining  Company  that 
Mr.  Dean  made  the  valuable  discovery  of  the 
original  iron  mine  on  the  Penoka  range  on  Lake 
Superior.  Man  has  been  denominated  by  a  cer- 
tain philosopher  as  a  "bundle  of  habits,"  but  his 
might  readily  be  paraphrased  as  a  "bundle  of 
greed,"  for  it  is  certain  that  soon  after  his  import- 
ant discovery  of  so  rich  an  ore  bearing  locality, 
Mr.  Dean  was  discharged  by  the  very  company 
that  subsequently  profited  so  largely  by  his  for- 
tunate "find,"  and  he  received  no  benefit  from  it 
whatever.  After-developments  proved  the  mine 
to  be  very  valuable.  During  the  year  1880  our 
subject  came  to  Old  Miles  Town  (now  Miles  City), 
Custer  county,  having  previously  passed  a  portion 
of  1878-9  in  Dakota  engaged  in  stock  ranching. 
Soon  after  leaving  Miles  City,  in  1880,  Mr.  Dean 
encountered  some  rather  hazardous  traveling  ex- 
periences, including  Indian  troubles  and  difficulty 
with  road  agents,  the  latter  being  at  that  period 
almost  as  dangerous  as  the  most  hostile  savages. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Maginnis  he 
followed  prospecting  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  in  1884  discovered  the  celebrated  Grouse 
creek  placer  mines  in  the  Little  Rockies,  and 
worked  the  same  during  the  greater  part  of  a  year. 
Going  to  the  Sweet  Grass  hills  in  1885,  he  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  his  industrious  prospecting 
the  Beefsteak  Bar  placer  mines.  Subsequently  he 
spent  some  time  in  that  locality  hunting  and  trap- 
ping in  company  with  the  old  Montanian  pioneer, 
Louis  Revera,  a  notice  of  whom  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


In  1886  Mr.  Dean  came  to  Teton  county  and 
purchased  the  Jack  West  ranch,  on  Dupuyer  creek 
in  1887.  It  is  a  fine  property,  comprising  320 
acres,  and  he  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
successful  growing  of  cattle.  The  first  marriage 
of  Mr.  Dean  occurred  in  1893  at  Dupuyer,  where  he 
was  united  to  Miss  Maud  M.  Meyers,  and  who 
passed  away  in  1895.  On  July  29,  1897,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Ella  May  Morton,  daughter  of 
Bartlett  Morton,  a  cousin  of  ex-Vice-President 
Levi  P.  Morton,  the  family  being  natives  of  Ver- 
mont.   They  have  no  children. 


HENRY  H.  SAPPINGTON,  of  Gallatin  coun- 
ty, Mont.,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1846,  where  he  spent  his  early  life  until 
responding  to  the  call  to  arms,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Missouri  State  Militia  under 
Col.  Stafford,  and  served  in  the  state  during  the  fall 
of  1864.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  old 
hoinestead  where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, arriving  in  Dillon  in  1869.  From  there  he 
went  to  Idaho  and  engaged  in  mining,  but  being  un- 
successful he  returned  to  Montana  and  secured 
work  on  a  stock  ranch  owned  by  Poindexter  &  Orr, 
where  he  remained  until  1871.  He  then  went  to 
Oregon,  bought  a  small  band  of  stock,  returned 
to  Montana  and  took  up  his  present  location  on  the 
Butte  belt,  nineteen  miles  from  Logan,  where  he 
now  has  a  ranch  of  4,000  acres,  several  hundred 
being  under  irrigation;  also  a  fine  herd  of  Here- 
ford and  shorthorns,  well  protected,  supplied  with 
water,  etc.  In  the  summer  of  1874  Mr.  Sapping- 
ton  drove  500  head  of  cattle  from  Montana  to 
Cheyenne,  they  being  the  first  cattle  sent  to  Chi- 
cago from  this  state  via  Cheyenne. 

In  1893  Mr.  Sappington  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  as  a  Democrat.  On  September 
29,  1875,  he  married  Miss  Ruphena  Van  Camp, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Van  Camp,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
came  to  Montana  in  1864  and  resided  in  Dillon 
until  his  death  in  1900,  his  loss  being  greatly  felt 
by  the  community.  Mr.  Sappington's  home  is  ele- 
gant and  its  surroundings  a  delight  to  the  eye,  situ- 
ated as  it  is  in  a  beautiful  valley  with  undulating 
mountains  on  every  side,  the  Jefiferson  river  enter- 
ing through  one  canyon  and  flowing  out  through  a 
lower  one  three  and  one-half  miles  beyond. 

Mr.  Sappington  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  his 
great-great-grandfather,  who  was  born  in  England, 
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a  great  man  in  his  day,  and  who,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  James,  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Maryland.  His  son,  John  Sappington,  II,  was  born 
in  Maryland,  served  under  Gen.  Greene  and  was 
noted  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
His  son,  John  Sappington,  III,  born  May  28,  1790, 
in  Madison  county,  Ky.,  made  his  home  in  Missouri, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  his 
time,  having  been  chosen  a  presidential  elector. 
During  his  life  he  engaged  successfully  in  various 
pursuits,  besides  owning  a  farm  of  2,000  acres  of 
land.  In  18 15  he  entered  quite  extensively  into 
the  tanning  business  and  continued  in  that  indus- 
try until  1845.  In  1857  he  received  from  the  St. 
Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  a 
premium  for  a  model  farm.  He  volunteered  in 
the  war  of  1812,  served  under  Col.  Nathan  Boone, 
son  of  Daniel  Boone  and,  like  his  father  was  noted 
for  his  bravery  and  valor.  He  was  also  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  for  three  terms, 
always  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  his  state.  He  was  the  father  of  eighteen  chil- 
dren, seventeen  of  whom  settled  in  different  part.s 
of  Missouri.  Next  in  succession  comes  Tyrie  Sap- 
pington, father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
married  Miss  •  Frances  Sale,  of  Caroline  county, 
A^a.,  and  made  his  home  in  Missouri,  having  a  farm 
adjoining  the  old  homestead.  A  man  of  marked 
influence  in  his  own  community,  he  was  prolific  in 
finding  means  to  forward  each  worthy  enterprise 
presented  to  his  notice.  His  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren were  all  worthy  representatives  of  such  a 
father,  who  died  in  1883. 

The  majority  of  the  interesting  children  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Sappington  are  still  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings and  pleasures  of  the  parental  home.  Tyrie 
married  Junita  Piper  and  is  located  at  Sapping- 
ton;  Charles  H.  married  Maud  Deascy  at  Sap- 
pington, and  resides  at  the  mouth  of  Antelope 
creek;  Mattie  E..  Fannie  Pearl,  Jennie  and  Hen- 
ritta  are  attending  school ;  while  Harold  and  Harry 
round  out  the  happy  family  circle. 


p  H ARLES  M.  DORRANCE  has  gained  prestige 
V-  as  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  his  suc- 
cess is  the  more  gratifying  when  the  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  it  has  been  attained  entirely 
through  his  own  efforts,  while  his  attitude  in  all  the 
i-elations  of  life  has  been  such  as  to  gain  to  him  uni- 
form confidence  and  esteem  from  his  fellow  men. 


He  is  a  young  man  of  sturdy  character  and  indus- 
trious habits  and  is  thus  well  entitled  to  mention  in 
this  volume  as  one  of  Montana's  progressive  men. 
Mr.  Dorrance  was  born  in  Jackson  county.  Wis.,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1867,  the  son  of  Tully  and 
Margaret  Dorrance,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  the  old  Green  Mountain  state,  Vermont,  and  the 
latter  in  Pennsylvania.  The  father  devoted  his 
life  to  farming  and  stockraising,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred in  September,  1899.  He  exercised  his  fran- 
chise in  support  of  the  Republican  party,  and  fra- 
ternally was  identified  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  The  mother  of  our  subject  is  now 
a  resident  of  Jackson  county.  Wis. 

Charles  M.  Dorrance,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedi- 
cated, had  rather  limited  educational  advantages  in 
his  youth,  but  attended  public  schools  as  occasion 
permitted.  He  early  became  inured  to  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  continued  to  assist  his  parents  until 
he  had  attained  his  legal  majority,  when,  in  1888, 
he  came  to  Montana,  making  Fort  Benton  his  des- 
tination. There  he  secured  employment  on  the 
ranch  of  J.  O.  Patterson  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained, working  for  wages,  until  1891,  in  the  mean- 
while acquiring  an  intimate  and  valuable  knowledge 
of  the  various  details  of  stockgrowing  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Union.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period 
noted  Mr.  Dorrance  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Sun- 
nyside.  Cascade  county,  where  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  association  with  Hon.  T.  C.  Power,  of 
Helena,  taking  charge  of  a  band  of  2,200  sheep.  At 
the  time  when  the  stock  in  this  line  was  sold,  in 
1893,  the  natural  increase  had  brought  the  number 
of  the  head  up  to  5,500,  and  Mr.  Dorrance  realized  a 
fair  profit  from  his  association  with  the  enterprise, 
the  partnership  being  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.- 
Our  subject  then  engaged  in  cattleraising  and 
also  in  freighting  from  Great  Falls  to  Fort  Shaw 
and  Augusta,  excellent  results  attending  his  efforts 
in  both  lines  of  industry.  He  also  operates  a  thresh- 
ing machine  during  the  season,  and  finds  ready  de- 
mand for  his  services  and  equipment  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  two  ranches  are  located  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  Augusta,  which  is  his  postofifice  ad- 
dress, and  here  he  has  700  acres  of  good  land,  of 
which  250  acres  are  adapted  for  cultivation.  He 
has  on  an  average  about  200  head  of  cattle,  and 
maintains  his  stock  at  high  grade.  In  political 
adherency  we  find  Mr.  Dorrance  arrayed  in  support 
of  the  Republican  party  so  far  as  national  issues  arc 
involved,  but  in  affairs  of  a  local  nature  he  main- 
tains a  somewhat  independent  attitude.    Fraternally 
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he    is    identified    with    the    Modern    Woodmen    of 
America  as  a  valued  member. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1892,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Dorrance  to  Miss  Ida  M. 
Reinicke,  who  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  and  Ida  Reinicke,  natives  of  Ger- 
many, who  came  to  Montana  in  1876,  where  they 
have  ever  since  maintained  their  home,  the  father 
being  a  prominent  fanner  and  stockgrower  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sunnyside,  Cascade  county.  In  politics 
his  proclivities  are  strongly  Democratic.  To  the 
union  of  our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife,  five 
children  have  been  born.  Of  this  number  Idella 
is  deceased,  the  others  being  Tully,  Edward,  Mar- 
garet and  Ida  May. 


T  OHN  DOWLING.— All  parts  of  the  dominion 
J  of  Canada  have  contributed  good  material  to 
the  personnel  of  Montana's  population  and  thereby 
added  force  and  quality  to  the  productive  powers 
which  are  developing  her  resources  and  building 
up  her  name  and  stature  among  her  sisters  on  the 
plain.  Mr.  Dowling,  of  Stevensville,  the  enterpris- 
ing, wide-awake  and  fertile  merchant,  with  whom 
these  paragraphs  have  to  do,  is  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  November  10,  1859.  His  par- 
ents were  James  and  Helen  Dowling,  natives  of 
the  same  province.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
he  was  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Dowling  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  attending  them  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  after  which  he  worked  on  his  father's 
•farm  until  1880.  In  that  year  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  two 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Butte  and  there  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  contracting  for  five  years.  In  1887  he  re- 
movd  to  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  bought  a  ranch  and 
put  out  4,000  fruit  trees.  In  1894  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  county,  and  in  1896  bought  an  inter- 
est in  the  Amos  Buck  Mercantile  Compan), 
at  Stevensville,  with  which  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected for  a  period  of  three  years  of  activity.  At 
the  termination  of  this  period  he  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  concern  to  Edwin  P.  Woods  and 
began  operations  in  a  general  mercantile  business 
for  himself,  but  after  a  year  of  successful  experience 
with  this  he  sold  it  to  the  Stevensville  Mercantile 
Company,     which     he     and     the     May     brothers 


organized.  The  new  company  then  bought  the 
Missoula  Mercantile  Company's  branch  at  Stevens- 
ville where  they  consolidated  the  two  enterprises 
into  one  large  institution,  of  which  Mr.  Dowling 
has  been  the  general  manager  from  its  organiza- 
tion, and  under  his  management  it  has  thriven  and 
prospered  wonderfully. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dowling  was  an  active  Republican, 
always  manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  success 
of  his  party,  its  policies  and  its  candidates.  In 
fraternal  relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order  and  has  the  rank  of  past  master  in  Oriental 
Lodge  No.  28,  of  his  home  town,  Stevensville.  He 
was  married  at  Butte,  in  October,  1885,  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  McHaffey,  a  native  of  Halifax,  and  they 
have  seven  children,  namely,  Minnie  E.,  Helen, 
Lewis,  Grace,  John,  Eva  and  Fred. 

Mr.  Dowling  is  easily  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  western  Montana,  and  is  influential  in  financial, 
mercantile  and  social  circles,  as  also  in  political 
affairs.  Conducting  large  interests  skillfully  and 
successfully  and  speaking  candidly  his  convictions 
on  all  subjects  of  public  concern,  he  has  yet  borne 
himself  so  uprightly  and  fairly  in  all  relations  of  life 
as  to  have  won  and  held  the  regard  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  classes. 


JAMES  H.  DUFFEY.— The  son  of  two  prosper- 
ous families  of  County  Meath,  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  May  10,  1845,  aJid  where  his  ancestors 
had  been  for  generations  carrying  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  on  a  large  scale  for  that  country,  his 
paternal  grandfather  owning  some  200  acres  of 
land,  JaiTies  H.  Duffey,  the  subject  of  this  review, 
has  in  the  new  world,  to  which  he  came  as  a  young 
man  of  nineteen,  kept  up  the  occupation  of  his 
forefathers  and  surpassed  them  all  in  the  extent 
and  progress  of  his  operations.  His  parents  were 
Owen  and  Margaret  (Mclntyre)  Dufifey,  of  County 
Meath,  Ireland,  where  he  spent  his  childhood  and 
youth,  attending  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood 
and  working  on  the  farm  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  old.  At  that  age,  in  1864,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  after  spending  five  years  in  New 
York  city,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  he 
came  west  to  California,  making  the  trip  by  way 
of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Arriving  in  the  land 
of  his  ardent  hopes,  he  located  in  Marin  county, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  removed  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  engaged  in  cattle- 
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raising  on  his  own  account.  He  continued  this  busi- 
ness until  1873,  when,  owing  to  bad  weather,  he  lost 
all  his  herd.  He  then  bought  some  sheep  on  credit 
and  occupied  himself  with  them  until  1880  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  In  1880  he  drove  his  flock 
into  Montana  and  located  them  on  the  Big  Timber, 
where  he  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with 
Messrs.  Veasey  &  McDonnell,  who  bunched  their 
flocks  with  his,  making  about  5,000  in  all.  The 
winter  was  hard  on  them,  and  they  lost  a  large 
number  by  scab,  having  left  to  them  in  the  spring 
not  over  300  apiece.  After  this  disaster  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  American  Fork,  where  he  has  lived 
continuously  since  that  time. 

Here  Mr.  Duffey  has  a  ranch-of  15,000  acres,  well 
situated  for  sheeprearing,  American  Fork  and  Fish 
creek  running  east  and  west  through  his  property 
and  supplying  him  abundantly  with  water  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes.  He  has  usually  on  this 
land  about  9,000  sheep,  Merinos,  crossed  with  Cots- 
wolds,  being  his  favorite  product.  He  is  a  very 
progressive,  enterprising  and  skillful  farmer  and 
rancher  and  shows  in  the  general  condition,  com- 
pleteness and  convenience  of  the  improvements  on 
his  property  that  he  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  very  best  and  that  he  knows  how  to  get  and 
how  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Duffey  was  married  October  29,  1883,  to 
Miss  Sidonia  Wells,  a  native  of  Montana,  and 
daughter  of  John  Wells,  of  Canada,  who  made  his 
home  in  this  state  for  a  time  and  then  returned  to 
Canada,  where  he  died.  They  have  six  children  liv- 
ing and  two  deceased.  The  living  are :  Charles  G., 
at  home;  Maggie,  at  the  Sisters'  school  in  Helena; 
and  May,  Sadie,  James  and  Martha,  at  home.  The 
two  deceased  are  Owen  Emmet  and  Ann. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Duffey  has  been  an  inspiration  in 
the  community.  Every  enterprise  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  section  has  had  his  energetic  and  in- 
telligent support,  and  in  business  relations,  domestic 
affairs,  social  circles  and  all  educational  and  moral 
interests  he  has  been  a  model  of  propriety,  a  helpful 
aid  and  a  wise  directing  force. 


THOMAS  J.  FARLIN.— However -courageous, 
enterprising  and  successful  the  physical  forces 
may  be  in  the  development  of  a  new  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  its  proper  life,  growth  and  ultimate 
salvation  that  the  moral  elements  also  commingle  in 
its  behalf.    The  work  of  the  church,  the  school,  the 


fireside  and  the  lecture  hall — lessons  in  general  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  temperance  and  moral  purity,  are 
as  essential  as  mining  machinery,  smelters,  agri- 
cultural forces  and  commercial  energies.  Among 
the  laymen  who  have  contributed  to  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiment,  the  educational  agencies  and 
the  temperance  cause  in  western  Montana,  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  review,  Thomas  J.  Farlin, 
of  near  Stevensville,  has  been  conspicuous  and  po- 
tential in  the  good  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Farlin  was  born  January  20,  1856,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  a  son  of  Jefferson  K.  Farlin,  a  native  of 
New  York.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  an  in- 
fant, and  although  his  father,  who  was  a  prosperous 
harnessmaker,  was  indulgent  and  attentive,  his  life 
was  necessarily  one  of  privation  and  irregularity 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  mother's  care.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  when  his  father  removed  to  Crawford  county, 
Mo.,  and  began  farming.  From  this  time  our  sub- 
ject worked  on  the  farm  until  1881,  at  which  time 
he  left  home  and  came  to  Montana,  locating  at 
Stevensville,  where  he  worked  in  a  sawmill  for  two 
years  and  afterward  at  blacksmithing  for  three 
years,  learning  the  latter  trade.  At  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  took  up  an  Indian  claim  and  went 
to  ranching.  Later  he  purchased  the  claim  and  has 
been  living  on  the  land  ever  since.  It  contains  120 
acres  and  is  under  good  cultivation.  Mr.  Farlin  being 
a  skillful  and  industrious  farmer.  He  has  recently 
built  a  new  house,  which  is  comfortable,  commod- 
ious and  well  finished,  and  the  herd  of  cattle  which 
he  has  started  is  of  superior  breed  and  very  prom- 
ising. A  special  feature  of  his  farming,  which  is 
highly  commended  on  every  hand  and  in  which  he 
finds  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  is  an  advanced 
line  of  truck  gardening,  the  products  of  which  have 
won  prizes  at  many  county  fairs. 

In  politics  Mr.  Farlin  is  a  steadfast  Republican, 
but  he  is  an  independent  voter,  particularly  in  local 
affairs.  His  only  connection  with  the  fraternal  or- 
ders is  as  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  in  which  he  has  been  an  active,  con- 
sistent and  serviceable  worker  for  many  years.  He 
is  also  a  zealous  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  to 
whose  work  in  various  channels  he  gives  a  great 
deal  of  earnest  and  helpful  attention. 

Mr.  Farlin  was  married  November  22,  1888,  at 
Corvallis,  Mont.,  to  Miss  Effie  Gibbins,  daughter  of 
T.  H.  and  M.  A.  Gibbins,  of  that  town.  They  have 
two  children,  Clyde  T.,  eleven  years  old,  and  Anna- 
bel, four  years  old. 
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ANDREW  DUNSIRE.— Born  and  reared  in 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  trained  to  the  dry 
goods  business,  Andrew  Dunsire,  county  assessor 
of  Flathead  county,  Montana,  has  wandered  far 
from  his  home  and  somewhat  from  his  first  business 
intentions,  but  has  shown  in  the  land  of  his  adoption 
the  sturdy  qualities  of  manhood  and  thrift  that  dis- 
tinguished his  race  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  in 
every  line  of  activity  the  same  studious  attention  to 
business  that  characterized  his  first  engagements. 
His  life  began  June  24,  1865.  His  parents,  Thom- 
as and  Catherine  (Anderson)  Dunsire,  were  also 
natives  of  Scotland,  where  the  father  has  been  in 
business  as  a  colporteur  for  many  years.  His  wife 
died  at  Buckhaven,  in  her  native  land,  in  1899,  in 
the  same  house  that  she  was  born  in. 

Mr.  Dunsire  attended  public  school  at  Cross 
Roads,  near  his  home,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  then  served 
a  four-years  apprenticeship  in  the  dry  goods  trade, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  held 
a  salaried  position  as  a  drygoods  salesman  from 
1883  to  1888.  In  the  year  last  named  he  came  to 
Montana,  arriving  in  the  Flathead  valley  on  May 
23  and  this  section  has  since  been  his  home.  In 
the  summer  of  1890  he  was  purser  on  the  steamer 
Crescent  on  Flathead  lake,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1892  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  steamer 
State  of  Idaho  on  Kootenai  river,  running  between 
Bonner's  Ferry  and  Kaslo,  British  Columbia.  From 
1892  to  1897  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  and  sales- 
man, first  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Gale,  and  later  with 
James  Conlon,  of  Kalispell.  In  the  fall  of  1897  he 
was  elected  assessor  for  Flathead  county,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1899.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  party. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Order  of  Elks, 
holding  membership  and  office  of  esquire  in  Kalis- 
pell Lodge  No.  725.  He  also  belongs  to  the  ]\Iod- 
ern  Woodmen,  to  Dundold  Castle  No.  214,  Royal 
Highlanders,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  illus- 
trious protector.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Kalispell  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. He  was  married  at  Missoula  May  2j,  1892, 
to  Miss  Isabella  A.  Ritchie,  who  was  born  in  El- 
gin, Scotland,  September  21,  1863. 

In  his  various  business  enterprises  Mr.  Dunsire 
has  been  successful,  and  in  his  office  has  discharged 
his  duties  in  a  way  that  has  won  him  universal  com- 
mendation from  the  citizens  of  the  county.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  wide 
awake  men  of  his  section. 


T  EONARD  FERTIG.— Whether  the  causes  of 
i-^  success  in  life  emanate  from  essential  elements 
in  the  individual  or  are  quickened  by  extraneous 
influences  and  circumstantial  development,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  with  exactitude,  but  there 
can  be  naught  but  praise  for  the  man  who  at- 
tains success  by  worthy  means,  commanding  con- 
fidence and  esteem  by  reason  of  his  integrity  of 
character  and  honest  endeavors.  Such  an  one 
is  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  merits  place  in 
this  compilation  as  a  successful  farmer  and  stock- 
grower  and  honored  citizen  of  Meagher  county. 

Mr.  Fertig  comes  of  stanch  German  lineage, 
and  is  himself  a  native  of  the  state  of  California, 
having  been  born  iti  Plumas  county,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1856,  the  son  of  Valentine  and  Margaret 
Fertig,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  the  latter  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
father  was  one  of  the  argonauts  of  1849  '"  Cali- 
fornia, settling  first  in  San  Francisco  and  later 
being  identified  with  various  pursuits  in  divers 
sections  of  the  state,  in  which  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  being  an  honored  pioneer 
of  the  Golden  state,  where  his  industry  and 
integrity  brought  not  only  a  financial  reward 
but  the  high  esteem  of  its  foremost  citizens. 
After  his  death  his  widow  became  the  wife  of 
Gotfried  Sarter,  and  she  is  still  living,  maintaining 
her  home  in  Meagher  county.  Our  subject  was 
reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state  and  is  a 
true  son  of  the  west.  He  remained  in  CaHfornia 
until  1877,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  passing  the 
first  year  at  Fort  Logan,  Meagher  county,  and 
there  devoting  his  attention  to  dairying.  He  next 
went  to  Thompson  gulch,  where  he  was  identified 
with  the  sawmilling  business  until  1S80,  when  he 
located  upon  his  present  ranch  in  the  Smith  river 
valley,  five  miles  west  of  the  thriving  village  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  640  acres,  and  here  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  raising  cattle  and  hay,  having  made 
good  improvements  on  his  ranch  and  having  an  at- 
tractive home.  He  has  been  discriminating  and 
industrious  and  his  success  is  sure  to  be  cumula- 
tive in  character,  for  his  efforts  are  indefatigable 
and  pi-operly  directed.  He  has  now  an  estate  of 
^40  acres  and  gives  special  attention  to  the  breed- 
ing of  high  grade  cattle  of  the  Hereford  and 
shorthorn  types.  His  political  support  is  given 
to  the  Republican  party,  with  whose  principles  and 
policies  he  is  in  hearty  accord  and  to  the  cause  he 
gives  willing  and  active  support. 
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In  the  year  1883  Mr.  Fertig  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Theckla  Koch,  who  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  father  emigrated  from 
Germany  with  his  family  to  America,  locating  irr 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  devoted  wife  of  our  subject  was 
summoned  into  eternal  rest  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1899,  and  her  loss  was  felt  as  a  personal  bereave- 
ment by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  she 
had  endeared  herself  by  her  true  womanly  char- 
acter and  unvarying  kindliness.  She  left  two 
daughters,  Margaretha  Aurelia  and  Helen  Leonora, 


REV.  GEORGE  McVEY  FISHER,  son  of  Rev. 
Jacob  P.  and  Jane  (Brownlee)  Fisher,  was  born 
at  Cherry  Fork,  Adams  county,  Ohio,  October  31, 
1849.  -His  father  was  for  many  years  a  clergyman 
of  the  Associated  Reformed  church  at  Cherry 
Fork,  and  died  when  his  son  George  was  not  quite 
three  years  old.  He  was  a  man  of  great  vitality, 
with  a  sound  mind  in  a  strong  body,  and  possessed 
of  positive  convictions  which  he,  as  a  faithful 
preacher,  never  shrank  from  expressing.  He  was 
a  good  scholar  and,  one  of  his  college  professors 
says,  excelled  in  the  languages,  especially  Latin. 
He  first  met  his  future  wife,  Miss  Brownlee,  while 
teaching  in  Washington,  Pa.,  where  his  father, 
George  Fisher,  was  the  village  gunsmith.  He  had 
two  children,  sons,  Samuel  Brownlee  Fisher,  who 
has  become  noted  as  a  civil  engineer  and,  as  one 
of  his  labors,  built  the  railroad  to  Mt.  Shasta, 
and  George  M.  Fisher.  The  latter,  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  his  parents,  after  his  father's 
death,  became  an  inmate  of  his  maternal  grand- 
mother's home,  and,  vs'hile  developing  an  iron 
constitution  by  the  activities  of  farm  life,  received 
a  good  preparatory  education  for  college  and  then 
became  a  student  at  that  time-honored  educational 
institution,  Washington  and  Jefiferson  College,  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1875.  For  four  years  thereafter  he  was 
the  manager  of  his  grandmother's  farm,  then,  fol- 
lowing the  leadings  of  what  to  him  was  impera- 
tive religious  duty,  he,  as  a  preparation  for  act- 
ive ministerial  life,  entered  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, in  New  York  city,  being  graduated  there- 
from in  1882.  Having  connected  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  presbytery  of  Washington,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1882  came  to  Missoula,  Mont.,  as  a  Home  mis- 
sionary. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  nothing  but  true  de- 
votion of  self  and  self-interests  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  could  have  been  the  motive  leading  to  a 
field  so  uncongenial  to  personal  enjoyment  and 
replete  with  incessant  labor  and  deprivations.  In 
this  field  so  forbidding  to  the  lover  of  ease,  Mr. 
Fisher  labored  for  five  years  with  all  the  persistent 
earnestness  of  a  devoted  and  healthy  organism. 
Out  of  a  reported  membership  of  seventeen,  on  his 
arrival  he  could  find  only  seven,  and  yet  with  this 
discouraging  prospect  he  did  not  lose  heart.  He 
preached  regularly,  at  first  in  a  hall,  labored  ui 
season  and  out  of  season  among  the  people,  at- 
tracted attention,  made  friends  and  induced  many 
to  attend  religious  services  who  had  been  strang- 
ers to  them  for  years.  He  purchased  the  site  of 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Missoula  for  $1,500 
and  built  a  temporary  church  edifice  for  $500  more. 
When  he  closed  his  connection  with  the  Missoula 
society  he  left  it  with  forty-five  members.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  did  pioneer  missionary  work  in 
the  Bitter  Root  valley.  At  four  points  which  he 
there  selected  as  religious  centers  permanent  Pres- 
byterian church  organizations  now  exist,  thus  dem- 
onstrating his  practical  fitness  for  making  wise 
locations.  He  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  by  the  presbytery  of  Mon- 
tana in  February,  1883.  He  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Montana  for  six  years, 
two  successive  terms,  from  1883  to  1889,  and 
was  its  moderator  in  1898.  After  closing  his  grat- 
ifying labors  at  Missoula,  he  was  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work  at  various  points  in  Missoula  county. 
He  married  at  Missoula,  on  January  14,  1886, 
Miss  Mary  Swaney,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Chris- 
cilia  (Fullerton)  Swaney,  born  in  Allegheny  City, 
Pa. 

The  first  view  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  had  of  the  Flat- 
head valley  was  on  an  outing  taken  with  his  wife 
in  September,  1886,  which  occupied  one  month. 
They  extended  their  trip  to  Ashley,  where  Mr. 
Fisher  preached  on  two  Sabbaths ;  his  first  dis- 
course was  the  first  Protestant  sermon  heard  in 
the  valley,  and  it  was  the  first  public  religious  ser- 
vice of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  valley.  Dur- 
ing this  vacation  he  also  preached  at  Selish 
and  Sheldon.  Attracted  by  the  rare  beauty  and 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  valley,  Mr. 
Fisher  considered  that  he  could  find  no  better 
place  to  locate  a  home  for  himself  and  family, 
and  moved  thither  in  1887,  purchasing  the  im- 
provements on  160  acres  now  the  site  of  the  west- 
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ern  portion  of  the  city  of  Kalispell.  Pre-empting 
this  land,  he  took  up  forty  acres  more  as  a  timber 
claim.  When  the  Kalispell  Townsite  Company 
decided  on  the  location  of  the  future  city  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  they  purchased  the  land  of  A'Ir.  Fisher, 
.he  receiving  $7,000  for  his  pre-emption  and  an- 
other forty  acres  for  his  timber  culture,  which  he 
afterward  plotted  and  sold  as  Fisher's  addition  to 
Kalispell.  A  few  months  later  he  purchased  the 
entire  city  block  on  which  he  erected  his  com- 
modious and  pleasant  residence  in  1891.  He  now 
has  two  fine  ranches  of  120  acres  each,  in  produc- 
tive cultivation,  besides  valuable  unimproved  lands. 
His  home  is  blessed  with  five  children :  Crystal, 
born  January  10,  1887;  Miriam  K.,  born  October 
16,  1888;  Ruth,  born  Septetnber  9,  1892;  Mary, 
born  April  12,  1896,  and  George  McVey  Fisher, 
Jr.,  born  September  12,  1899. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  ever  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  was  not  merely  personal 
gratification  that  caused  his  settling  in  this  sec- 
tion. He  was  still  imbued  with  the  missionary 
spirit  and  at  that  day  there  was  sad  need  of  it 
in  this  locality.  He  could  have  gone  to  either  of 
eleven  more  promising  missions,  but  cast  in  his 
lot  here  because  it  needed  the  truth  the  most  of 
all  of  them.  In  his  early  residence  here  he  organ- 
ized the  Presbyterian  society  of  Ashley,  which,  on 
the  creation  of  Kalispell,  was  removed  thither 
and  became  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Kal- 
ispell. He  was  its  first  pastor,  and  continued 
pastoral  relations  with  it  until  his  resignation  on 
May  I,  1900.  During  all  the  years  of  his  resi- 
dence here  he  has  continued  missionary  work  at 
various  points  in  the  Flathead  valley,  preaching 
at  Libby,  Pleasant  Grove  and  Sedan  in  school 
houses  on  week  days.  He  now  visits  Libby  occa- 
sionally in  his  ministerial  capacity.  Here  he  has 
organized  a  church  and  is  the  only  clergyman 
who  preaches  there. 

Mr.  Fisher  possesses  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writ- 
er, and  has  a  rich  vein  of  humor  underlying  the  seri- 
ous strata  of  his  mental  action.  The  years  of  his  la- 
bor have  not  diminished  his  vigor,  and  he  is  today 
as  well  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  hard  experi- 
ences of  missionary  life  as  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  Yes,  better  prepared,  for  he  has  gathered 
wisdom  from  the  years  he  has  been  laboring,  and 
his  discourses  have  a  greater  power  and  his  pas- 
toral visits  are  the  more  valued  from  the  knowl- 
edge the  years  have  brought  to  him  of  sympathy 
and  suffering.    To  show  this  and  also  add  value  to 


this  sketch,  we  copy  from  an  autobiographic  let- 
ter, which  was  lately  published:  "During  my 
first  two  years  in  Montana  I  had  a  monthly  trip 
of  120  miles,  preaching  at  four  different  points, 
each  one  of  which  has  since  developed  into  a 
Presbyterian  church.  Then  for  one  year  I  was  a 
home  missionary  at  large  for  a  section  of  country 
larger  than  the  whole  state  of  Ohio.  After  this, 
in  1887,  I  removed  to  the  Flathead  valley.  I  had 
the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  sermon  ever 
preached  in  the  Flathead  valley.  Then  we  had 
a  population  of  between  700  and  800,  no  railroad, 
no  Sabbath  school,  no  Sabbath,  nor  any  desire 
for  such  things  outside  of  a  very  few.  We  had  but 
one  mail  day  each  week,  which  was  in  very  truth 
a  red-letter  day  for  us.  The  general  assembly 
of  1883  authorized  me  to  organize  the  presbytery 
of  Great  Falls,  which  I  did,  according  to  iostruc- 
tions,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  160 
acres  of  land  on  which  I  was  compelled  to  locate, 
when  moving  into  the  Flathead  valley,  I  sold  to  the 
Townsite  Company  of  Kalispell,  so  that  I  might 
now  say  that  I  am  the  father  of  one  town,  one 
Presbytery  and  five  children,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  are  the  children.  I  have  been  nineteen 
years  in  Montana.  I  have  been  on  the  Pacific 
slope  and  have  had  something  to  do  with  shap- 
ing the  future  of  seven  Presbyterian  churches,  in 
the  counties  of  Missoula,  Ravalli  and  Flathead, 
all  included  in  Missoula_  county  when  I  came. 
During  my  stay  in  Montana  I  have  been  a  home 
missionary  for  sixteen  years.  For  two  years  I 
paid  my  own  expenses,  preached  my  own  sermons, 
organized  churches  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
presbytery.  I  have  given  to  these  and  to  this 
work  in  services  unpaid  for  and  actual  money  al- 
most $7,000 — more  than  both  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  the  churches  combined — for  the  work 
as  it  now  stands  in  Flathead  valley." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  consciousness  of 
a  life  well  lived,  the  consciousness  of  loyalty  to 
God,  the  consciousness  of  high  accomplishment, 
make  a  noble  and  a  worthy  reward.  To  whom 
can  this  apply  more  worthily  than  the  faithful 
missionary,  who,  looking  back  after  long  years  of 
incessant  activity  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  can  see 
all  along  the  line  of  his  activity  the  assured  fruit 
of  his  zeal,  his  labors  and  his  endeavors.  Unlike 
many  of  these  devoted  missionaries,  however,  Mr. 
Fisher  is  spared  to  cast  many  a  pleasing  retrospec- 
tive glance  over  the  scenes  of  his  Christian  dili- 
gence and  be  yet  blessed  with  mental  and  physical 
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vigor.  In  all  of  his  religious  work  since  his  mar- 
riage he  has  been  warmly  supported  by  his  worthy 
wife.  Truly  his  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.     "May  his  shadow  never  be  less." 


RICHARD  S.  FOWLER.— Among  those  pro- 
gressive men  who  lent  impetus  to  the  vital 
industries  of  the  state  of  Montana  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  state 
for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  life's 
labors  were  closed  in  death.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
flexible integrity,  one  of  those  who  naturally  as- 
sumed leadership  in  connection  with  local  affairs, 
and  in  his  death  Ravalli  county  lost  a  valued  and 
honored  citizen. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, having  been  born  at  Fountain  Head,  Sumner 
county,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1834.  The  parents 
were  likewise  natives  of  Tennessee  and  represent- 
atives of  prominent  pioneer  families  of  that  section 
of  the  Union.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
reared  under  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm  and 
his  educational  privileges  were  such  as  were  af- 
forded by  the  public  schools  of  the  place  and 
period.  He  continued  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
paternal  farmstead  until  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  when  he  went  to  Illinois,  where 
he  remained  a  short  time  and  thence  removed  to 
Missouri,  where  he  continued  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits  until  1864.  He 
then  started  for  the  west,  becoming  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  located  in  the 
beautiful  Willamette  valley,  in  Oregon,  and  there 
was  engaged  in  diversified  farming  for  a  full  dec- 
ade, at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1874,  he  came  to 
Montana,  and  was  located  in  Virginia  City  about 
one  year.  Then  he  came  to  the  Bitter  Root  val- 
ley, where  he  became  the  owner  of  a  very  valu- 
able ranch  of  240  acres,  lying  contiguous  to  the 
attractive  town  of  Victor,  and  here  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming  and  cattleraising  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1901.  By  discrimination  and  good  management 
Mr.  Fowler  accumulated  a  fine  property,  his  ranch 
being  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  beautiful 
valley,  while  he  also  owned  a  good  residence 
property  in  the  town  of  Victor.  He  was  a  man 
who  commanded  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  the  various  relations  of  life, 
was  ever  true  to  his  ideals  and  lived  a  life  which 
reached  a  consistent  fruition  when  he  was  sum- 


moned into  eternal  rest.  His  religious  faith  was 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  and 
in  politics  he  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  princi- 
ples and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party.  His 
aid  and  influence  were  not  withheld  from  worthy 
undertakings  and  projects  for  the  furtherance  of 
progress  and  public  prosperity,  and  thus  he  could 
not  be  other  than  one  of  the  representative  men 
of  his  community  and  state.  His  success  was  of 
no  indefinite  quality  and  its  gaining  was  through 
such  worthy  means  that  his  prosperity  was  grat- 
ifying to  all  who  had  appreciation  of  his  sterling 
character  and  his  straightforward  methods  in  con- 
nection with  business  affairs. 

In  1854,  at  his  old  home  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fow- 
ler was  united  in  marriage  and  became  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  of  whom  only  four  are  living, 
Laura,  now  the  wife  of  William  M.  Franks,  of 
Stevensville  ;  Madison  M.,  George  W.,  and  Amanda 
E.,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Miner,  of  Victor.  The  de- 
voted wife  and  mother  died  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1872,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1873,  Mr.  Fowler 
married  Mary  J.  Curtis,  of  Oregon,  and  their 
children  were  as  follows:  Edwin  J.,  William  T., 
Mary  E.,  the  wife  of  James  Babbitt,  and  Idress 
A.  Mrs.  Fowler  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1894,  and  on  the  loth  of 
September,  1899,  Mr.  Fowler  wedded  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Poindexter,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  daughter  of  F.  G.  and  M.  E.  Martin. 
Mrs.  Fowler  survives  her  husband  and  maintains 
her  home  in  Victor,  the  attractive  residence  being  a 
center  of  refined  hospitality,,  and  one  which  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  her  large  circle  of  friends  in 
tlic  community. 


JAMES  A.  FORD,  a  typical  western  pioneer, 
unassuming,  industrious,  successful  and  gener- 
ous, was  for  many  years  engaged  in  freighting 
through  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest  territory,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  had  many  thrilling  ex- 
periences and  adventures.  He  was  born  in  Mus- 
kingum county,  Ohio,  November  17,  1844.  His 
parents,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Krofft)  Ford,  were 
natives  of  Maryland  who  removed  to  Ohio  when 
they  were  young  and  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives 
farming  in  Muskingum  and  Perry  counties.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  of  over  forty  years  in  the  state 
the   elder   Ford   was   never   on   a   railroad  train, 
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having  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  that 
method  of  traveling.  He  died  at  his  Muskingum 
county  home  in  November,  1900,  at  the  age  of 
102  years,  his  wife  following  him  on  September 
29,  1901. 

James  Ford  was  educated  at  the  district  schools 
of  his  native  county.  In  March,  1862,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-second  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  first  in  West  Virginia  under 
Gen.  Thomas,  then  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  and 
finally  with  Sherman  in  his  famous  march  to  the 
sea.  On  this  march  he  was  in  Gen.  Frank  P. 
Blair's  division  and  was  forager  for  the  General's 
mess.  On  leaving  the  army  he  went  to  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  and  drove  a  mule  team  from  there 
to  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
reaching  the  latter  place  in  September,  1865.  In 
the  following  spring  he  removed  to  Eagle  Rock, 
and  for  two  years  drove  a  stage  from  there  to 
Sand  Hole,  first  for  the  celebrated  Ben  Holli- 
day,  and  later  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Company.  In 
1868  he  removed  to  Palisade,  Nev.,  and  for  twen- 
ty-two months  was  employed  by  W.  H.  Pritchard 
to  drive  a  nine-span  mule  team  in  freighting  be- 
tween Eureka  and  White  Pine.  In  1870  he  went 
to  Corinne,  Utah,  where  he  drove  a  freighting 
team  for  Andrew  Clark  until  1872.  He  then  be- 
gan operations  in  the  freighting  business  for  him- 
self, starting  with  a  six-mule  team  and  steadily 
increasing  his  outfit.  When  he  sold  out  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  to  the  Northwestern  Transporta- 
tion Company  of  the  Black  Hills,  he  turned  over 
five  fourteen-mule  teams,  constituting  one  of  the 
finest  freighting  outfits  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  In  the  meantime  he  had  bought  cattle,  in 
the  Judith  basin  and  in  1884  purchased  the  Edgar 
ranch,  consisting  of  320  acres  located  about  a 
half  mile  from  the  town  of  Utica.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  ranching  and  the  stock  business  until 
the  spring  of  1891,  when  he  sold  out  to  Belden 
Peters  and  removed  to  Flathead  valley,  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Kalispell.  Since  then  he  has  been 
largely  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  stock.  In 
1898  he  built  the  Ford  business  block  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  First  streets,  Kalispell.  It  is  a  two- 
story  building,  50x140  feet  in  size,  and  one 
of  the  most  substantial  brick  blocks  in  the  city. 
He  also  erected  another  business  block  and  four 
fine  dwelling  houses.  He  is  largely  interested 
in  mines  in  Flathead  county,  and  in  the  Kintla 
Lake  oil  fields.    In  politics  Mr.  Ford  is  an  ardent 


Democrat  and  has  given  his  party  good  service 
from  time  to  time,  both  in  official  positions  and  as 
a  diligent  worker  in  the  rank  and  file.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  city  council  of  Kalispell. 


JAMES  TRAVIS.— In  the  beautiful  Chestnut 
valley  of  Cascade  county  is  located  the  extensive 
and  finely  improved  stock  ranch  of  James  Travis, 
who  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  suc- 
cessfully identified  with  her  industrial  development 
in  mining,  stockraising  and  other  enterprises.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Bishop-Sutton,  Somerset- 
shire, England,  on  September  10,  1854,  the  son  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  Travis,  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  1869,  locating  in  Pennsylvania,  whence 
they  came  to  Montana  in  1871. 

James  Travis  studied  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  parish  and  attended  night  schools  in  Montana 
after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  this  state.  His 
individual  labors  had  inception  when  he  was  a  child 
of  six  years,  when  he  secured  employment  in  wiping 
engines,  receiving  one  shilling  per  day  for  his  dili- 
gent labor.  He  was  thus  employed  until  1861,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  task  of  cleaning  boiler  pits  in 
Abberbag,  Wales.  Later,  after  serving  three  years 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  he  was  given  a 
position  as  stationary  engineer,  which  he  held  until 
1869,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1 87 1  secured  a  position  as  engineer  in  Helena,  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  mining  on  Ten-mile  creek. 
In  1874  he  went  to  work  for  C.  B.  Vaughn  in  the 
quartz  mines,  and  in  1875  joined  the  stampede  of 
miners  to  the  Black  Hills.  In  the  fall  he  joined  four 
others  in  a  prospecting  tour,  but  met  with  poor 
success.  From  Deadwood  he  came  to  Virginia  City, 
and  was  employed  in  the  Comstock  mine.  During 
the  winters  of  1876  and  1877  he  was  successfully 
engaged  in  quartz  mining  near  Bodie,  Mono  county, 
Cal.  In  1878  he  and  his  partner  "made  a  stake"  of 
$12,000  with  which  they  went  to  San  Francisco 
and  lost  in  speculations  in  mining  stocks.  Their 
finances  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  they  made 
the  return  trip  to  Bodie  (450  miles)  on  foot,  car- 
rying their  blankets,  which  represented  their  wordly 
wealth.  Mr.  Travis  was  thereafter  engaged  in  min- 
ing in  California  with  varying  success,  and  finally  he 
and  his  partners  went  to  the  American  Fork  district 
in  Utah,  and  worked  for  wages  until  they  had  ac- 
cumulated $500,  when  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  Mr.  Travis  returned  to  Helena  on  his 
pack  horse.     On   August    13,    1879,  he  purchased 
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Triagain  diggings  and  from  them  realized  $350. 
In  January,  1880,  he  became  superintendent  of  C. 
B.  Vaughn's  mines,  and  during  1881  and  1882 
worl<ed  his  own  diggings  with  good  success,  selhng 
a  half-interest  in  the  fall  to  A.  G.  Gebhardt  for 
$1,900.  The  next  spring  he  gave  his  remaining 
interest  to  his  father,  who  afterward  presented  it 
to  his  son  Thomas. 

James  Travis  then  joined  the  stampede  to  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  in  Idaho,  prospecting 
through  the  mountains  and  finally  securing  an  in- 
terest in  a  claim  where  is  now  the  town  of  Murray. 
In  1885  C.  B.  Vaughn  offered  him  an  interest  in 
his  mines,  and  he  organized  a  company  to  operate 
them,  the  other  interested  principals  being  John 
Steinmetz  and  George  P.  Reeves,  the  arrangement 
being  that  those  gentlemen  were  to  supply  food  and 
pay  expenses  while  Mr.  Travis  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  mines  and  have  a  half-interest  in  the  property 
after  it  was  free  from  indebtedness.  The  company 
was  incorporated  as  the  Peerless  Jennie  Mining 
Company,  and  with  a  capital  stock  of  200,000  shares, 
of  which  each  of  the  interested  principals  held 
25,000  shares  and  the  mortgagee  the  balance.  The 
company  was  successful,  and  Mr.  Travis  sold  his 
interest  for  $5,000,  the  company  assuming  all  lia- 
bilities. In  1886  Mr.  Travis  located  in  Chestnut 
valley,  eight  miles  north  of  Cascade,  where  he  took 
up  four  claims — pre-emption,  homestead,  desert  and 
limber — of  160  acres  each,  and  since  then  he  has 
purchased  1,440  acres.  Upon  this  extensive  and 
well  improved  ranch  he  is  largely  and  successfully 
engaged  in  raising  horses  and  cattle.  Politically 
he  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  party ; 
fraternally  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  Mr.  Travis  has 
shown  marked  inventive  talent,  and  among  the  use- 
ful inventions  which  he  has  patented  within  the  past- 
few  years  are  a  bagholder,  a  windmill  regulator,  a 
grain  drill,  a  combination  sodcutter  and  seedharrow 
and  a  hydraulic  wheel.  He  is  one  of  the  successful 
men  of  Chestnut  valley. 

In  1886  Mr.  Travis  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Jennie  Travis,  widow  of  Philemon  Travis 
She  was  born  in  England,  where  her  parents  died 
when  she  was  a  child.  By  her  first  marriage  she 
was  the  mother  of  four  children,  John  J.,  Nellie  M., 
Mary  I.  and  Philemon  C,  the  latter  two  deceased. 
By  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Travis  there  were  two 
children  :  Ida  and  Ada.  A  devoted  member  of  the 
Methodist  church,  Mrs.  Travis  was  at  last  called 
from  earth  on  December  4,  1890.  Mr.  Travis  con- 
summated   a    second    marriage    on    September    23, 


1 89 1,  being  then  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Ferine, 
who  was  born  in  Iowa.  They  are  the  parents  of  one 
child,  Elizabeth.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  in  whose  work 
they  maintain  a  lively  interest. 


q^HE  HENSLEY  BROTHERS,  originally  four 
1  in  number,  but  now  reduced  to  three  by  the 
death  of  the  oldest,  F.  L.  Hensley,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1893,  at  an  early  age  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  useftil  and  creditable  career,  are  the  product 
of  two  old  Southern  families.  Their  paternal  an- 
cestors were  "bred  in  old  Kentucky,"  and  those  of 
their  mother  in  Virginia.  Their  father,  William 
Hensley,  who  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  removed 
as  a  young  man  to  Missouri,  locating  in  Adair 
county,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Lay,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  settled  down  for 
life,  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock.  All 
his  sons  were  born,  reared  and  educated  in  Adair 
county.  Mo.,  and  remained  on  the  homestead  until 
1874.  The  father  took  part  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
got  through  the  service  without  a  mishap,  although 
at  times  in  the  utmost  danger  and  doing  his  duty 
fearlessly  and  well.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  1865,  he  was  called  to  his  door  one  even- 
ing by  a  gang  of  men  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
state  militia  and  was  told  that  the  captain  of  his 
company  in  the  war  was  ill.  His  wife  accom- 
panied him  to  the  door,  but  almost  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  house,  and  as  she  went  in  the  men 
fired  on  him,  killing  him  instantly. 

In  1874  the  oldest  son,  F.  L.  Hensley,  left  home 
for  Colorado,  where  he  spent  some  months  pros- 
pecting without  success,  and  in  1875  joined  his 
brother  Isaac,  who  had  in  the  meantime  come  to 
Montana.  They  engaged  in  different  occupations 
for  two  years,  and  in  1877  took  up  a  ranch  on  the 
Yellowstone,  afterwards  known  as  the  Rapids, 
about  five  miles  below  Columbus.  In  1878  the 
other  two  brothers,  J.  A.  and  J.  E.,  joined  them 
and  they  all  remained  in  that  locality  until  1885, 
F.  L.  and  J.  E.  being  engaged  in  prospecting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cook  City.  In  1885  F.  L.  located 
some  property  in  the  Castle  mountains  and  spent 
the  winter  there.  In*  1886  his  three  brothers  joined 
him  and  they  located  the  Cumberland,  the  Yellow- 
stone and  several  other  mining  properties,  some  of 
which  they  still  own  and  operate.  They  were  the 
original    locaters    and    discoverers    in    that    region, 
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the  pathfinders  and  trail  hlazers,  we  might  say, 
to  its  rich  deposits,  of  which  they  have  enjoyed 
and  are  yet  enjoying  a  goodly  share.  In  the  spring 
of  1887  they  bonded  the  Cumberland  for  $50,000, 
and  when  the  time  expired  for  which  the  bond 
was  to  run,  as  they  had  paid  only  one-half  of  the 
amount  due,  they  deeded  to  the  bondsmen  a  one- 
half  interest  in  the  mine.  They  then  put  up  a 
smelter  and  continued  to  work  the  mine  until  he 
fall  of  1888,  the  town  of  Castle  having  been  laid  out 
in  1887.  They  sold  their  interest  in  the  Cumber- 
land in  the  fall  of  1888,  and  the  next  spring, 
having  retained  the  smelter,  they  started  the  work 
of  development  at  the  Yellowstone,  putting  the 
smelter  at  work  also.  They  worked  this  and  other 
properties  until  1892,  when,  owing  to  the  de- 
pression in  silver  values,  they  closed  down,  their 
properties  being  lead  and  silver  fomiations.  In 
January  of  the  next  year  the  oldest  brother,  V.  I... 
died,  as  has  been  noted,  his  death  occurring  at 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  where  he  had  a  fine  residence  oc- 
cupied by  his  family,  and  to  which  he  made  oc- 
casional visits.  After  his  death  his  brothers  sold 
their  entire  interest  in  the  Yellowstone  mine  and 
the  smelter,  and  since  that  time  have  been  engaged 
in  developing  other  properties  belonging  to  them, 
having,  in  1886,  sold  their  ranch  and  cattle  on 
the  Yellowstone,  closing  ranching  operations. 

In  1900  J.  A.  and  J.  E.  started  an  extensive 
livery  and  feed  stable  in  the  new  town  of  Harlow- 
ton,  which  they  are  still  successfully  conducting, 
and  in  1901  the  three  gave  a  bond  and  lease  on  a 
group  of  mining  claims  for  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

In  November,  1890,  J.  A.  Hensley  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  Tooley,  a  native  of 
Wyoming,  and  daughter  of  P.  H.  Tooley,  now 
a  resident  of  Two  Dot,  Meagher  county,  Mont. 
They  have  two  children:  Howard  and  Lillian.  In 
fraternal  relations  this  brother  is  identified  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees.  Isaac  is  a  Mason  and  an  Odd 
Fellow,  and  J.  E.  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  deceased  brother,  F. 
L.,  was  also  a  Mason. 

The  Hensley  brothers,  with  the  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  which  have  characterized  them  in  busi- 
ness, have  also  taken  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest 
in  matters  aflfecting  the  local  'government  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  although  J.  E.  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  of  them  who  has  ever 
consented  to  hold  a  public  office.  He  served  as 
county  surveyor  of  his  home  county  for  a  number 


of  years  and  had  a  potential  voice  in  all  matters 
of  public  improvement.  These  gentlemen  are 
among  the  most  esteemed  and  have  been  among 
the  most  serviceable  promoters  of  Montana's  de- 
velopment, having  raised  the  standard  of  citizen- 
ship wherever  they  have  lived. 


HENRY  F.  HUGHES.— The  gentleman  whose 
name  introduces  this  article  is  one  of  the  pros- 
perous and  progressive  citizens  of  Teton  county 
and  is  closely  identified  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides  and  wherein  he 
is  influential  and  prominent.  He  was  born  at 
Salem,  Mo.,  near  St.  Louis,  on  February  17,  1858. 
The  record  of  his  immediate  ancestors  will  be 
found  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  brother, 
James  A.  Hughes,  in  another  portion  of  this  work. 

In  the  town  of  Salem  our  subject  obtained  a 
medium  business  education  at  the  graded  and  high 
schools  of  the  place.  The  following  six  years  he 
remained  at  home,  finding  employment  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  and  also  in  various  other  occupations. 
In  March,  1882,  Mr.  Hughes,  fully  realizing  the 
possibilities  and  conditions  of  the  northwest,  came 
to  Montana,  visiting  Butte,  Deer  Lodge  and  Drum- 
mond.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place  he  worked 
for  three  years  on  a  ranch,  and  then  rented  a  ranch 
on  Deer  Lodge  creek  and  engaged  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  continuing  there  five  years 
and  being  in  the  main  quite  successful.  In  1889  Mr. 
Hughes  went  to  the  Marias  river  country,  Teton 
county,  and  here  he  made  a  most  favorable  loca- 
tion in  Schultz's  coulee,  thirteen  miles  south  of 
Shelby,  where  he  remained  engaged  in  sheep  grow- 
ing until  1897.  At  that  period  he  disposed  of  his 
stock  interests  and  went  to  Missouri  for  a  year's 
visit  in  his  old  home,  Salem.  On  his  return  to. 
Montana  he  purchased  the  S  T  ranch,  on  the 
Marias  river,  comprising  740  acres,  together  with 
the  advantages  of  the  adjoining  free  ranges,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  given  his  attention  principally 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  making  it  a 
strong  point  to  produce  improved  grades. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  been  married  twice.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  at  Deer  Lodge  in 
December,  1889,  was  Miss  Lillian  Ferryman,  a 
native  of  southwestern  Missouri,  born  in  1872.  She 
was  called  from  earth  at  Schultz's  coulee  in  August, 
1896.  She  left  one  child,  Carrie  L.,  aged  eight 
years.  In  September,  1898,  Mr.  Hughes  was  mar- 
ried to   Miss   Callie   Stephens,   a  native  of   Salem, 
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Wo.,  where  the  ceremony  occurred.  She  was  born 
in  1862,  and  passed  away  at  Pondera,  Teton  county, 
September  15,  1899.  Mr.  Hughes  takes  an  active 
interest  in  political  affairs,  regarding  the  issues  from 
a  Republican  viewpoint.  He  served  efficiently  as 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Marias  precinct,  Teton 
county,  from  1894  until  1896.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  W. 


WILLIAM  F.  HUBBART.— An  ex-sheriff  and 
a  representative  rancher  of  the  Flathead  val- 
ley, William  F.  Hubbart  deserves  a  notice  in  any 
work  treating  of  the  men  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  The  first  American  habitat  of  the  Hubbart 
family  was  in  Maryland,  where  Richard  Hubbart, 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born.  He  left 
Maryland  when  a  young  man,  married  Nancy 
Downs  and  carved  out  a  fine  farm  from  the  pioneer 
wilderness  of  the  forest-covered  county  of  Madi- 
son, Ohio.  In  1837  they  sought  another  pioneer 
home  on  the  prairies  100  miles  south  of 
Chicago,  where  they  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
John  C.  Hubbart,  one  of  the  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, was  born  on  January  4,  1831,  on  the  Ohio 
homestead.  He  lived  with  his  parents  until  he  came 
of  age  and  later  married  Delilah  Herron.  He  car- 
ried on  farming  in  Piatt  county.  111.,  until  his  set- 
tlement in  Missouri,  in  1865,  to  become  a  stockraiser 
as  well  as  a  general  farmer.  This  vocation  he 
pursued  for  thirteen  years  and  was  prosperous. 
The  desire  to  more  extensively  engage  in  stockrais- 
ing  brought  him  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  in  1879. 
There  he  raised  horses  and  farmed  until  he  moved 
to  Horse  Plains,  where  his  son  William  F.  was  re- 
siding, and  there  made  his  home  until  1890,  when 
he  came  to  Flathead  valley,  where  he  now  is  a 
valued  resident. 

William  F.  Hubbart  was  born  in  Monticello,  Piatt 
county.  111.,  October  30,  1858.  Until  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  had  the  general  experience  of  country 
lads,  working  on  the  farm  and  receiving  common 
school  advantages  of  education.  In  1879  he  came 
to  Bozeman  and  for  five  years  followed  freighting 
and  lumbering.  Possessed  of  an  energetic  tempera- 
ment, he  thought  he  would  try  another  field  and 
went  to  Texas,  remaining  there  for  three  years 
cno;aged  in  stockraising  and  ranching.  Then  he 
returned  to  Montana  and  located  at  Horse  Plains 
as  a  farmer  and  stockraiser.  Three  years  he  fol- 
lowed these  vocations  and  on  December  24,  1890, 
he  established  a  livery  stable  in  the  then  flourishing 


town  of  Demersville.  Two  years  later  he,  with 
other  progressive  men  of  Demersville,  removed  to 
Kalispell,  where  he  did  a  satisfactory  livery  business 
until  1897,  when  he  sold  his  business.  He  had 
been  somewhat  active  in  politics,  and  in  1896  was 
nominated  and  elected  sheriff  of  Flathead  countv 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  chosen  to  the 
same  office  for  a  second  tenn  in  1898  and  his  cour- 
tesy and  geniality  in  office,  as  well  as  his  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  were  marked  features  of  his 
administration.  From  1897  he  has  resided  on  his 
home  farm  of  160  acres,  and  since  his  retirement 
from  official  position  has  been  engaged  in  lumber- 
ing. He  is  a  member  of  several  fraternal  organi- 
zations, having  been  a  Knight  of  Pythias  for  eleven 
years,  filling  the  chairs  in  his  lodge,  and  is  also 
connected  with  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America 
and  the  Royal  Highlanders.  Air.  Hubbart  was 
married  on  the  22d  of  November,  1887.  to  Miss 
Keta  M.  Shapley. 


pHARLES  H.  FOOT.— There  is  a  virility  and 
V-'  force  in  some  individuals  and  families  that  will 
not  let  them  rest  in  the  calm  placidity  of  humdrum 
civilization,  but  forces  them  out  into  new  and  un- 
developed regions  to  create  homes  in  the  wilderness 
and  out  of  unsettled  conditions  to  prepare  the  way 
for  others  to  follow  in  serenity  and  peace,  in  short 
to  become  pioneers.  What  romance,  labor,  danger 
and  deprivation  are  represented  in  that  word ;  perils 
from  savage  foes  and  wild  beasts,  perils  from 
the  untamed  forces  and  conditions  of  nature.  Life 
is  always  a  battle  and  none  but  the  strong  indeed 
can  win  in  the  contest.  The  Foot  family  has  been 
pre-eminently  a  family  of  pioneers,  and  in  this  work, 
intended  to  preserve  for  future  generations  some- 
thing of  the  people  of  Montana  of  today,  it  is  well 
to  state  somewhat  of  the  ancestry  of  those  of  whom 
we  write,  that  the  conditions  surrounding  their 
birth,  their  childhood  and  youth,  may  be  properly 
understood  in  the  consideration  of  their  lives. 

For  several  generations  the  Foot  family,  of  which 
Charles  H.  Foot,  Esq., the  pioneer  attorney  of  Kalis- 
pell, is  a  member,  have  been  aggressive  pioneers. 
His  uncle,  Solomon  R.  Foot,  was  one  of  Minnesota's 
earliest  settlers,  locating  on  the  shores  of  that  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  that  is  known  as  Foot  lake. 
Charles  H.  Foot,  son  of  Silas  and  Julia  A.  (Bar- 
ton) Foot,  was  born  on  May  11,  1859,  in  what  is 
now  Kandiyohi  county,  Minn.,  where  his  parents 
had  joined  his  uncle  Solomon  to  become  his  pioneer 
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companions  on  the  Indian-haunted  prairies,  seventy- 
five  miles  in  the  van  of  civilization.  They  had  been 
pioneers  before  this.  Silas  Foot  was  born  in  Ohio, 
his  wife  in  New  York.  Four  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, in  1849,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  they  made 
their  home  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  near  Madi- 
son, and  five  years  later,  in  1858,  they  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  the  far  west  of  Minnesota  as  be- 
fore stated,  passing  through  St.  Paul  and  on  to 
western  Montana,  where  they  located  near  Solo- 
mon Foot,  who  had  preceded  them  by  only  six 
months.  The  lands  were  still  unsurveyed  and  they 
became  "squatters,"  Mr.  Foot  giving  his  attention 
to  trapping  and  hunting.  The  life  was  apparently 
an  ideal  one.  The  catch  of  game  and  fur  was  highly 
remunerative  and  the  untrammeled  conditions  of 
life  in  that  beautiful  land  of  lakes  was  highly  enjoy- 
able. Such  was  their  situation  when  the  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare,  as  shown  in  the  Sioux  massacre, 
fell  upon  them  in  1862.  Their  home  was  then  on 
the  shores  of  Green  lake  and  from  this  they  fled  for 
safety  to  St.  Cloud.  Solomon  Foot  and  family  had 
a  desperate  struggle  with  the  Indians  who  attacked 
his  home.  He  was  twice  wounded  and  left  to  die, 
but  was  rescued  and  brought  to  civilization  by  the 
bravery  of  a  Swede  woman.  The  company  with 
which  Silas  Foot's  family  was  seeking  safety  was 
attacked  and  two  of  the  party  killed.  The  remain- 
der reached  St.  Cloud  in  safety,  but  in  May,  1863, 
Silas  Foot  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  between  St. 
Cloud  and  Breckenridge,  while  driving  cattle  to  the 
United  States  soldiers  at  Fort  Abercrombie.  Mrs. 
Foot  was  thus  left  in  destitute  circumstances,  but 
bravely  and  uncomplainingly  took  up  the  task  be- 
fore her  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  herself  and 
six  children,  the  youngest  being  only  one  year  old 
when  his  father  was  killed.  Engaged  in  constant 
labor  she  remained  in  St.  Cloud  until  March,  1869, 
when  the  pioneer  spirit  forced  her  to  take  her  family 
back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  home  from  which  the 
Indians  had  driven  them.  Here  she  entered  a 
homestead  on  a  sixty-acre  tract  of  land.  This  she, 
with  the  aid  of  her  children,  transformed  from  a 
wilderness  tract  into  a  comfortable  home,  and  life 
assumed  an  easier  aspect.  As  soon  as  the  children 
were  old  enough  they  went  to  work  for  others  and 
added  their  little  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  The 
oldest,  a  daughter,  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  by 
their  combined  effort  the  place  was  paid  for.  The 
educational  advantages  of  this  new  country  were 
of  the  rudest  character  and,  in  1876,  she  again  re- 
moved to  St.  Cloud  to  give  her  children  the  oppor- 


tunity of  better  education.  She  lived  in  St.  Cloud 
until  1882,  when  she  married  her  husband's  brother, 
Solomon  R.  Foot.  After  two  years'  residence  at 
Melrose,  Minn.,  these  pioneer  spirits  again  went 
west,  locating  then  in  the  Mouse  River  valley,  N. 
D.,  and  fully  two  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad, 
and  here  was  ended  her  earthly  life  in  the  spring 
of  1886.  She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful 
physique  and  mentality,  and  all  her  life  she  was  a 
worker  and  producer,  never  a  spender,  and  by  her 
motherly  solicitude  and  care  brought  up  her  chil- 
dren with  success  to  useful  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. They  were  all  by  her  first  marriage  and  were 
Caroline  E.  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Watson),  now  residing 
at  LaSalle,  Flathead  county;  May  E.  (Mrs.  George 
W.  Laflin),  now  residing  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Clara  A.  (Mrs.  John  A.  Masters),  living  near  the 
old  home  in  Minnesota;  Eugene  S.,  of  Benton 
county,  Minn.;  Charles  H.  and  Ida  M.  (the  latter 
the  wife  of  Peter  Anderson,  of  Belgrade,  Minn.) 
All  of  these  children,  notwithstanding  their  depriva- 
tion of  early  instruction,  obtained  good  educations 
and  all  were  teachers. 

Charles  H.  Foot,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  no 
school  advantages  to  speak  of,  as  from  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  at  work  for  the  farmers  near  his 
home  and  handing  his  little  earnings  to  his  mother 
for  her  aid.  The  moving  to  St.  Cloud  was  an  epoch 
in  his  life.  At  the  excellent  schools  there  a  new 
world  was  revealed  to  him,  as  the  months  of  school 
life  passed  all  too  quickly.  The  next  season  he 
passed  working  in  a  sawmill  and  at  harvesting  at 
his  old  home.  The  next  winter  was  passed  with  his 
studies  in  the  St.  Cloud  school,  and  in  the  summer 
he  was  engaged  in  farm  work  near  the  old  home- 
stead, until  the  host  of  incoming  grasshoppers  con- 
sumed the  crops  and  drove  him  to  other  labor.  He 
hired  to  help  drive  a  drove  of  cows  from  Minne- 
sota to  Lake  Winnepeg.  This  trip  used  up  most  of 
the  summer  and  was  fraught  with  discomfort,  ex- 
cessive labor  and  even  danger.  Returning  on  foot 
from  Lake  Winnepeg  to  Winnepeg  City,  he  contin- 
ued his  northern  journey  overland  fully  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
where  he  went  to  work  as  a  laborer  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad,  just  then  in  process  of  con- 
struction. He  was  soon  made  a  driller  and  con- 
tinued at  this  work  until  winter,  when  he  returned 
again  to  St.  Cloud  and  entered  the  State  Normal 
School  as  a  student.  From  that  time  until  his  grad- 
uation, in  1882,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  teaching,  and  working  at  haying  and 
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harvesting  in  his  vacation  periods,  acting  as  janitor 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  honorable  work  during  the 
school  terms  to  eke  out  his  scanty  income.  Knowl- 
edge acquired  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
lightly  valued  and  the  young  man  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. In  the  summer  of  1882  he  took  whnt  he  calls 
his  first  vacation  or  recreation,  but  it  was  not  a 
profitless  expenditure  of  time.  With  a  few  com- 
panions he  went  to  central  Dakota  and  took  up  tree 
claims.  The  next  and  also  the  succeeding  year  he 
taught  the  school  at  Gull  River,  Minn.,  with  success. 
His  summers  he  passed  in  looking  after  the  tree 
claims  of  himself  and  friends  in  Dakota.  His  third 
year  of  teaching  was  at  Paynesville,  Minn.,  and  his 
fourth  at  Villard,  in  the  same  state.  In  the  summer 
of  1886  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Ta)'lor  and 
Stewart,  at  St.  Cloud,  as  a  student  of  law  and  con- 
tinued study  there  and  acted  as  law  clerk  until  the 
next  February,  when  a  tempting  offer  to  take  charge 
of  the  high  school  at  Breckenridge  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  was  accepted.  He  later  continued  his 
law  studies  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  St. 
Cloud  in  July,  1888.  He  then  remained  with  Os- 
car Taylor,  successor  of  the  former  firm,  as  clerk 
and  special  partner  until  he  removed  to  Kalispell 
in  April,  1891,  to  become  the  pioneer  lawyer  of  the 
infant  city. 

He  arrived  there  on  the  first  day  of  the  sales  of 
the  Townsite  Company,  and  purchased  a  lot  to  an- 
chor him  to  this  location.  On  that  lot  he  built  a 
10x12  "shack"  as  house  and  office  until  he  could  se- 
cure a  better  location,  and  returned  to  Minnesota 
for  his  wife,  who  returned  with  him  in  July,  1891. 
From  that  time  he  has  been  in  constant  and  increas- 
ing practice,  an  honored  member  of  his  profession 
and  a  valued  member  of  society.  He  has  been  a 
Republican  in  politics,  not  a  seeker  of  official  place, 
but  a  valued  counselor. 

Mr.  Foot  married  on  April  28,  1890,  Miss  The- 
resa Policy,  daughter  of  John  C.  Policy,  of  Aiken, 
Minn.  She  was  born  in  Anthem,  Minn.  Through 
her  maternal  ancestors  she  descends  from  old  colon- 
ial Virginia  stock.  She  is  a  woman  of  energy,  abil- 
ity and  education,  and  it  was  while  she  was  the  offi- 
cial stenographer  of  the  law  office  at  St.  Cloud  that 
Mr.  Foot  made  her  acquaintance.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foot  have  six  children  :  Dorothy,  born  November  12, 
1891 ;  Eugene,  born  February  19,  1894;  Jessie,  born 
June  8,  1896;  Katherine,  born  January  22,  1899; 
Isabel,  born  July  27,  1900,  and  I\Iary,  born  Decem- 
ber 22,  1 901. 

^Ir.  Foot  is  a  Unitarian  in  religious  belief,  and 


belongs  to  two  fraternal  societies,  having  been  a 
Maccabee  since  1896  and  a  Yeoman  since  1900.  We 
have  somewhat  minutely  followed  the  life  course  of 
Mr.  Foot,  as  it  shows  strongly  how  steady  perse- 
verance, good  morals  and  application  to  attain  a 
fixed  ideal  in  life  will  win  success  even  under  the 
most  unpromising  circumstances  and  discouraging 
environments.  The  story  of  his  life  should  be  a 
stimulant  and  an  inspiration  to  all  aspiring  young 
men  who  read  these  pages. 


WILLIAM  N.  GAINES.— The  story  of  two  en- 
terprising and  successful  young  men  who  did 
not  come  to  Montana  in  the  early  "boom"  times 
is  certainly  instructive  and  profitable  as  illustrat- 
ing, for  other  men,  the  possibilities  of  this  young 
yet  progressive  state.  And  the  whole  secret  of 
their  success  lies  simply  in  a  certain  combination 
of  the  qualities  of  energy,  industry  and  force  of 
character  which  should  be  the  endowments  of  any 
wide-awake,  progressive  American  citizen  of  today. 
William  N.  Gaines,  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  fol- 
lowing mention,  was  born  in  Dent  county,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Missouri,  July  24,  1872.  His 
father,  R.  T.  Gaines,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky. 
While  still  a  small  boy  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Missouri,  and  since  his  school  days  in  Dent 
county  he  has  continued  to  follow  the  business 
of  a  blacksmith,  and  at  times  also  engaging  prof- 
itably in  general  farming.  His  wife,  the  mother 
of  our  subject,  V.  A.  (Nelson)  Gaines,  was  born 
in  Missouri  and  is  still  living. 

Until  he  attained  his  majority  William  N.  Gaines 
remained  at  home  and  materially  assisted  his  par- 
ents, his  early  education  having  been  gained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Dent  county.  When  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began  farming  for  him- 
self, which  he  continued  for  three  years,  by  this 
experience  thoroughly  perfecting  himself  for  the 
work  of  the  future  which  lay  along  these  lines. 
He  was  industrious,  frugal  and  ambitious.  The 
west  seemed  to  him  to  still  offer  worthy  attrac- 
tions to  the  aspiring  young  man,  and  to  this  sec- 
tion he  came,  in  1897,  settling  in  Montana.  Dur- 
ing the  following  three  years  he  worked  on  ranches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pondera,  Teton  county,  and  the 
Marias  river.  In  the  spring  of  1900  Mr.  Gaines 
removed  to  Sweet  Grass  hills,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Shelby,  Teton  county,  where  he  secured 
homestead     and     desert     claims     to     the     amount 
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of  320  acres,  besides  having  the  advant- 
age of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  free  range. 
Here,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Albert  Harold,  he 
is  successfully  engaged  in  the  growing  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  carrying  on  an  average  a  band  of 
3,000  sheep  and  twenty-five  horses. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Gaines  dates  from 
February  27,  1895,  when  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Lila  Leonard,  a  native  of  Dent  county. 
Mo.,  born  in  1879,  and  the  daughter  of  Wesley 
Leonard,  one  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  of 
that  vicinity.  To  them  have  been  born  two  chil- 
dren, Martha  Adeline,  aged  three  years,  and  Will- 
iam Flura,  six  months  old.  Politically  the  affili- 
ations of  Mr.  Gaines  are  with  the  Republican 
party. 

Albert  Harold,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Gaines  in 
the  ranching  business,  was  born  in  the  southern 
part  of  Michigan,  December  25,  1870.  His  father, 
Albert  Harold,  was  born  in  the  same  place  and 
died  there  in  1899.  The  mother  of  our  subject, 
Delia  Harold,  is  now  residing  with  her  son  at  the 
Sweet  Grass  ranch.  Mr.  Harold  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1890,  and  resided  at  Pondera,  Teton  coun- 
ty, until  he  made  his  permanent  location  at  Sweet 
Grass  hills,  in  1900,  and  formed  the  business  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Gaines. 


NATHAN  GODFREY.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  a  prominent  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1900,  is  a  typical  son  of  the  grand  old 
sea-girt  state  of  Maine  which  has  sent,  far  and 
wide,  many  sons,  trusty  and  leal,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  other  commonwealths  which  should  be 
as  historically  true  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  as  she 
has  ever  been.  On  August  19,  1859,  far  in  the 
east,  at  the  very  portals  of  our  country,  he  came 
to  his  parents,  Otis  S.  and  Susan  E.  (Lawrence) 
Godfrey,  of  Cherryfield,  Washington  county,  who 
we're  natives  of  that  place  and  of  good  Colonial 
stock  claiming  English  descent.  His  father,  for 
many  years  a  lumber  manufacturer  there,  moved 
to  Milton,  Mass.,  and  there  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber and  coal  business  until  he  died  in  1883,  having 
been  prominent  as  a  selectman  and  a  merchant. 
The  son  was  but  eleven  years  of  age  when  they 
removed  to  Milton,  so  he  practically  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  present  success  in  the  fine  pub- 
lic and  high  schools  of  that  place.  In  the  spring  of 
1877  he   came  to  the   Smith   River  valley,   Mont., 


to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry. He  continued  this  work  for  two  years, 
when  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and  was  soon 
exhibiting  the  public  spirit  of  his  father  by  serving 
on  the  board  of  health  and  in  being  assistant  chief 
of  the  fire  department  for  ten  years.  In  1890  he 
came  again  to  Montana,  buying  160  acres  on 
Haymaker  creek,  Meagher  county,  six  miles  from 
Two  Dot.  He  has  continuously  added  to  his  pos- 
sessions until  he  now  owns  25,000  acres  and  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep  business,  hav- 
ing a  band  averaging  18,000  head. 

Here,  as  in  the  east,  devotion  to  business  did 
not  quench  his  inborn  public  spirit,  and  so  politic- 
ally he  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  zealously  guarding  its  interests  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  1900,  representing  Meagher  county,  did  he 
serve  loyally  and  efficiently  on  the  railroad  and 
transportation  committee,  on  that  of  highways, 
as  one  of  two  members  on  fish  and  game,  for 
framing  a  special  law,  and  also,  by  appointment 
of  the  speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee. His  fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Ma- 
sons of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  with  the  Elks  of  Hel- 
ena, in  both  of  which  he  takes  a  lively  interest  and 
is  a  valued  member. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  married  in  Milton,  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1880,  to  Georgiana  N.  Twombly,  daughter 
of  Josiah  and  Susan  A.  (Furness)  Twombly,  na- 
tives of  New  Hampshire,  and  has  two  children, 
Otis  I.  and  Florence  L.  Though  naturally  Mr. 
Godfrey  cannot  be  classed  among  the  pioneers 
of  Montana,  he  can  easily  be  ranked  among  her 
representative  men  of  today,  and  must,  for  his 
large  business  interests  alone,  setting  aside  his 
valuable  legislative  ability,  be  considered  one  of 
the  strong  pillars  of  the  state,  having,  as  he  does, 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides  and  of  the  various  political  factors 
throughout  the  state. 


JOHN  S.  GALBRAITH.— The  subject  of  the 
J  following  article,  unlike  many  of  the  progres- 
sive and  enterprising  men  whose  biographical 
sketches  are  embalmed  in  this  work  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  and  the  preservation  of  family  records, 
came  from  the  west,  instead  of  the  east.  He  was 
born  at  Oswego,  Ore.,  January  i,  1854.  Ushered 
into  the  world  on  New  Year's  day,  he  has  since 
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successfully  kept  pace  with  the  world,  and  now, 
near  Browning,  Teton  county,  he  is  enjoying  a 
fair  share  of  the  world's  prosperity.  His  father, 
Samuel  Galbraith,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  in  1814,  and  by  occupation  a  farmer.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  he  served  as  a  soldier  under 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  In  1852  and  1853  he  lived  at 
Oswego,  Ore.,  and  in  1854  he  removed  to  an- 
other locality  in  the  same  state,  where  he  divided 
his  time  between  agricultural  pursuits  and  car- 
pentering, working  at  Portland  and  other  cities  in 
Oregon  until  his  death.  His  wife,  Sarah  (Spencer) 
Galbraith,  was  born  in  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa, 
where  she  was  married  to  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject. She  passed  from  earth  at  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  in  1880. 

The  public  schools  of  the  celebrated  Willamette 
valley,  Ore.,  afforded  educational  facilities  to 
young  Galbraith,  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  But 
as  early  as  1867  he  went  to  the  Florence  mines, 
in  Idaho,  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewis- 
ton  for  two  years.  He  came  to  Missoula,  Mont., 
in  1870  and  returned  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  where, 
he  was  engaged  in  freighting  with  pack  "train  into 
Florence,  Warrens,  Orofino  and  Salmon  river 
counties.  Returning  to  Montana  in  1873  he  was 
employed  for  some  time  in  buying  and  selling 
horses.  He  began  ranching  on  the  Teton  river 
in  1880,  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  1884,  and 
has  since  followed  that  business.  He  removed 
to  his  present  location  in  the  northern  part  of  Teton 
county  near  the  boundary  line  in  October,  1890. 

At  Robare,  Mont.,  Mr.  Galbraith  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Sampler.  They  have  no 
children.  Politically  Mr.  Galbraith  is  an  ardent 
Republican  and  a  man  of  considerable  influence 
in  Republican  circles.  He  has  won  the  confidence 
of  the  community  in  which  he  resides  and  is  highly 
esteemed. 


ALEXANDER  GIBSON.— Among  the  living 
pioneers  of  Montana  there  can  be  but  few 
indeed  whose  arrival  antedates  that  of  the  hon- 
ored citizen  of  White  Sulphur  Springs  whose  name 
initiates  this  paragraph.  He  made  his  advent  in 
what  is  now  our  prosperous  commonwealth  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  here  he  has  since  made 
his  home  with  but  short  intervals  of  residence 
elsewhere.  His  experiences  in  the  early  days  in 
the  northwest  were  varied  and  often  thrilling, 
characteristic  of  the  life  on  the  frontier,  and  when 


we  revert  to  the  fact  that  he  came  hither  before 
he  had  attained  either  his  legal  majority  or  the 
full  prime  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  his  mind  contains  a  fund  of  interest- 
ing information  as  linking  the  pioneer  epoch  of 
Montana's  history  with  the  present  days  of  en- 
lightened advancement  and  material  prosperity. 

A  native  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Kingston,  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  Mr.  Gibson  was  born  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1840,  being  one  of  the  five  chil- 
dren of  Richard  and  Mary  (Nichols)  Gibson,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Ireland.  The  father  of  our 
subject  emigrated  to  America  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  locating  in  Kingston,  Ontario, 
where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  as  did  also 
his  cherished  and  devoted  wife,  both  being  folk 
of  sterling  character. 

Alexander  Gibson  attended  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  there  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1859,  when  he  joined  the  stampede  of  gold  seekers 
making  their  slow  and  dangerous  journey  to  the 
new  Eldorado  on  the  Eraser  river,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Red  river 
to  the  point  where  the  city  of  Winnipeg  now 
stands,  and  there  spent  the  winter.  The  party 
of  which  he  was  a  member  then  set  forth  for  the 
west,  and  while  en  route  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Union,  then  a  post  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  now  known  as  Fort  Buford.  In 
this  locality  the  Indians  raided  the  company  and 
took  possession  of  their  teams,  holding  the  seven 
men  prisoners  for  some  time.  Upon  being  re- 
leased they  made  their  way  on  foot  to  Fort  Union, 
arriving  about  July  i,  i860,  the  post  being  then 
under  command  of  Malcolm  Clark,  well  known 
in  the  early  annals  of  the  northwest.  Shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  jaded  and  adventurous  little 
band  of  emigrants,  a  war  party  of  500  Sioux  at- 
tacked the  fort  one  morning  at  daybreak.  They 
killed  the  stock,  burned  the  hay  and  the  old  saw 
mill  and  cut  loose  the  boats,  but  were  unable  to 
take  the  fort,  or  perhaps  it  might  better  be  stated 
that  they  feared  to  make  the  attempt,  for  when 
we  recur  to  the  fact  that  the  little  band  of  defenders 
numbered  only  seventeen  individuals  all  told,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  crafty  Sioux  could  have 
accomplished  their  fell  designs  had  they  made 
the  attempt.  None  of  the  besieged  men  were 
injured,  but  several  of  the  Indians  fell  before 
the  well  directed  shots  from  the  isolated  fort. 
After  the  savages  had  withdrawn  j\lr.  Gibson  and 
one  companion  left  at  night  to  notify  the  people 
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at  Fort  Benton,  about  500  miles  distant,  making  the 
trip  on  horseback.  They  had  several  narrow  es- 
capes, being  compelled  to  fight  on  several  occasions 
and  to  seek  concealment  on  others,  but  they  finally 
arrived  in  safety  at  Fort  Benton,  duly  reporting  to 
Major  Dawson,  who  was  then  in  command.  Mr. 
Gibson  passed  the  winter  at  that  point,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1861  he  joined  Maj.  Thomas  Irving's 
company  and  went  over  to  the  Bitter  Root  valley, 
where  he  passed  the  summer,  while  the  following- 
winter  he  was  stationed  on  the  Jocko  Indian  reser- 
vation. The  next  spring  he  went  to  the  Florence 
mines,  in  Idaho,  of  which  Montana  was  still  an 
integral  part,  and  there  remained  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1865,  devoting  his  time  to  prospecting  and 
mining  and  meeting  with  varying  success.  He  then 
returned  to  Montana  and  thereafter  we  find  him 
identified  with  prospecting  and  mining  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  more  than 
a  decade,  having  all  the  experiences  that  attended 
the  career  of  the  average  miner  of  the  place  and 
period  in  this  section. 

In  1873,  in  company  with  Charles  Jeffries,  he 
opened  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent and  imposing  Bailey  block,  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  state,  and  there  conducted  a  successful  busi- 
ness until  1876,  when  he  sold  out  his  interests  and 
went  to  California,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
He  then  returned  to  Montana  and  opened  a  gen- 
eral store  in  White  gulch,  Meagher  county.  There 
he  conducted  a  successful  business  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years,  and  then  purchasing  a  ranch 
and  turning  his  attention  to  diversified  agriculture 
and  stockraising.  This  vent-  re  was  attended  with 
success  of  rather  negative  quality  and  after  an 
interval  of  three  years  Mr.  Gibson  came  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  has  since  maintained 
his  home  and  where  he  is  held  in  the  highest  con- 
fidence and  esteem  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
state  and  as  a  citizen  whose  character  demands 
this  objective  attitude  of  appreciation.  In  politics 
Mr.  Gibson  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  in  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer  of  Meagher  county,  of  which 
office  he  is  now  incumbent  and  in  which  he  is 
ably  and  carefully  administering  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  this  important  political  division  of  the 
state.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  time- 
honored  order  of  Freemasonry,  being  a  member  of 
Diamond  Lodge  No.  7,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1879,  Mr.  Gibson  was  united 


in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Campbell,  who  was 
born  in  California,  the  daughter  of  James  M.  and 
Nancy  J.  Campbell.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  became 
the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Agnes  Mary,  who 
was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  in  1883,  at  the 
age  of  three  years  and  nine  months. 


ROBERT  M.  TRAFTON.— To  touch  upon  the 
life  histories  of  those  who  have  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  development  and  indus- 
trial advancement  of  Valley  county  is  indeed  a 
pleasant  duty,  and  in  this  instance  is  a  tribute  of 
recognition  worth)-  the  achievements  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  introduces  this  paragraph.  Mr. 
Trafton,  the  pioneer  business  man  of  the  now  thriv- 
ing little  city  of  Malta,  has  been  constantly  alert 
to  forward  every  project  or  enterprise  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  the  material  and  social  interests  of 
his  section  of  the  state,  and  is  thoroughly  well 
known  in  his  county.  He  is  honored  no  less  for 
his  sterling  worth  of  character  than  for  the  good 
work  he  has  accomplished  as  a  citizen  and  pro- 
gressive business  man,  having  shown  great  capacity 
for  aflfairs  and  never  failing  in  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  as  to  policies  or  definite  action. 

Mr.  Trafton  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  and  where  he  was  born  at 
South  Richmond,  May  5,  1847,  being  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Julia  Ann  (Hill)  Trafton,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  the  same  province  as  his  son, 
while  the  latter  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  her  death 
occurring  at  St.  Johns  in  the  year  1879.  Her  hus- 
band survived  her  many  years,  passing  away  at 
Brainerd,  Minn.,  in   1895. 

Robert  M.  Trafton  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  continued  to  make 
his  home  in  Canada  until  the  spring  of  1880,  when 
he  located  at  Bartlett,  N.  D.,  where  he  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Palace  hotel  until  the  following  fall, 
when  he  went  to  Alinnewaukon,  on  Devil's  lake, 
that  state,  and  there  erected  the  Trafton  hotel,  as  a 
summer  resort,  conducting  it  very  successfully  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  when  he  disposed  of  the 
property.  In  the  fall  of  1887  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  turned  his  attention  to  buying  buffalo 
bones  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
being  thus  occupied  about  a  year.  In  the  fall  of 
1888  he  built  a  frame  store  at  Malta,  Valley  county, 
this  being  the  first  business  house  in  the  place,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in   general 
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merchandising,  having  begun  operations  on  a  mod- 
est scale  and  made  advancement  in  the  volume  of 
business  until  he  now  controls  a  large  and  im- 
portant trade.  In  1891  Mr.  Trafton  erected  another 
frame  store  building,  and  in  1900,  in  order  to  afford 
proper  accommodations  for  his  constantly  increasing 
business,  he  erected  his  present  commodious  briclv 
block,  in  which  his  large  and  extensive  stock  is  now 
placed.  He  has  materially  contributed  to  the  up- 
building of  the  town,  having  erected  a  number  of 
dwelling  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great 
Northern  tracks.  In  1888  he  took  up  a  homestead 
claim  of  157  acres,  where  a  part  of  the  village  of 
iVTalta  now  stands.  That  Mr.  Trafton  is  a  man  of 
ideas  is  still  further  shown.  He  has  in  operation 
on  Milk  river  a  steam  irrigating  plant,  having  a 
capacity  for  supplying  water  to  an  area  of  400 
acres  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value 
of  the  facilities  thus  afforded  to  the  adjoining  agri- 
cultural districts.  It  is  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  Malta  has  become  an  important  business  cen- 
ter, and  its  prestige  is  certain  to  increase  with  such 
energy  and  enterprise  applied  in  connection  with 
natural  eligibility  of  location.  In  politics  Mr.  Traf- 
ton is  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  local 
political  and  public  affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  North  Star  Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  at  Glasgow,  the  county  seat. 

In  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  November 
15,  1880,  Mr.  Trafton  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Marion  Knowlton,  who  was  born  in  South 
Richmond,  New  Brunswick,  on  April  5,  1857. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Emma,  who  was  born 
on  October  27,  1888. 


EDMUND  GALE.— In  the  county  histories  of 
Suffolk  and  Devon,  England,  for  many  years 
has  the  Gale  chronicle  had  place.  It  is  an  old 
family  and  its  representatives  are  numerous  in  all 
branches  of  official  life  and  human  endeavor.  In 
every  English-speaking  country  it  has  given  name 
to  towns,  districts,  cities  and  villages  and  stands 
everywhere  as  representing  the  best  of  sterling 
English  characteristics,  such  as  integrity,  devo- 
tion to  principle,  high  moral  standards  and  fealty 
to  law  and  established  institutions.  The  American 
branch  of  the  family,  represented  by  Edmund  Gale, 
of  Kalispell,  Mont.,  is  of  recent  origin,  his  father, 
Rev.    Edmund    Gale,    coming    from    England    to 


Ohio  in  1855.  He  was  born  in  1821  at  Seddleshan, 
England,  and  although  self-taught,  obtained  a  fine 
education  and  c^ualified  himself  for  entering  the 
Congregational  ministry.  He  commenced  minis- 
terial labors  at  Cherton,  County  Devon,  in  1S52, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  assistant  to  Rev. 
William  Marshall  over  the  important  churches  of 
Cheshire.  In  1855  he  was  settled  at  Geneva,  Ohio, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  a  relation  which  was  pleasant  and  har- 
monious for  years.  He  did  ministerial  work  in 
other  parts  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  until  his  removal 
to  Minnesota  in  1866  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Faribault.  Here 
he  was  of  great  service  for  seven  years  and  ac- 
quired a  strong  influence  for  good  among  the  peo- 
ple. He  then  returned  to  Ohio  and  held  several 
pastorates  in  that  state  until  1881  when  the  two 
churches  of  Faribault  united  and  unanimously  ex- 
tended a  call  to  him  to  return  to  that  city  and  re- 
sume pastoral  relations  over  a  much  more  import- 
ant body  than  was  previously  under  his  care.  He 
accepted  the  call  and  was  installed  as  pastor.  His 
term  of  service  was  a  valuable  one  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  that  city  and  was  terminate.d  only  by  his 
resignation  on  January  i,  1892,  on  account  of  his 
advancing  years.  He  died  March  19,  1899.  He 
married,  in  1856,  Miss  Ruby  C.  Cowels,  a  native 
of  Ohio,  who,  being  early  made  an  orphan,  was 
reared  and  educated  by  Oberlin  College,  being 
one  of  the  first  female  graduates  of  its  classical 
course.  Her  death  occurred  in  1896,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  years. 

Edmund  Gale,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Galesburgh, 
Mich.,  May  30,  1864.  From  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  for  three  years  acted  as  clerk  in  mercantile 
houses  at  Madison  and  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  and 
then  attended  school  for  a  year.  From  1881  to 
1884  he  filled  various  grades  of  service  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Faribault,  among  them 
that  of  teller.  He  then  embarked  in  trade  on  his 
own  account,  first  at  Emerado,  N.  D.,  next  at 
Fargo  and  then  at  Oriska,  N.  D.,  continuing  mer- 
chandising from  1884  to  1889.  The  next  year  he 
travelled  through  Minnesota  and  Dakota  in  the 
interest  of  R.  A.  Durkee  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul.  In 
1890  he  came  to  the  Flathead  valley  and  located 
as  a  general  merchant  at  Demersville.  Not  long 
after  its  opening  the  store  (uninsured)  was  burned 
to  the  ground  together  with  most  of  its  stock, 
but  Mr.  Gale  resumed  business  the  next  day  in 
an  old  warehouse  with  a  cloth  sign.     January  i, 
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1892,  he  changed  his  place  of  business  to  Kalispell 
and  continued  merchandising.  He  weathered  the 
financial  storm  of  1893-4,  but  the  intense  mental 
application  required  by  the  abnormal  condition 
of  business  at  that  period  brought  on  a  nervous 
tension  that  seriously  injured  his  health.  On  this 
account  he  sold  out  in  April,  1898,  and  for  three 
years  travelled  extensively  to  recuperate  his  lost 
vitality.  He  then  returned  to  Kalispell  and  re- 
entered business  life  as  one  of  the  corporators 
of  the  Northern  Lumber  Company,  incorporated 
March  28,  1901,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  This 
company  is  the  successor  of  the  O'Neil  Lumber 
Company  and  also  of  the  lumber  firm  of  Lebe'rt  & 
Burns.  The  officers  are  F.  J.  Lebert,  president ; 
A.  H.  Burns,  vice-president;  C.  L  O'Neil,  treas- 
urer ;  Edmund  Gale,  secretary ;  the  chief  office  is  at 
Kalispell. 

Democratic  in  politics,  Mr.  Gale  is  outspoken 
and  active  in  support  of  his  principles  and  has 
served  on  the  city  council.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  only  county  convention  of  old  Missoula 
county  that  ever  practically  elected  its  whole  ticket. 
His  health  of  recent  years  has  prevented  his  activ- 
ity in  the  political  field.  He  is  a  prominent  Free- 
mason, having  been  made  a  Mason  in  Kalispell 
Lodge  in  1892  while  it  was  under  dispensation, 
and  became  one  of  its  charter  members,  and  also 
belongs  to  the  Masonic  council  of  Kalispell.  In 
1895  he  joined  the  commandery  at  Great  Falls, 
where  he  now  holds  membership,  and  is  numbered 
on  the  muster  roll  of  El  Katif  Temple  of  the  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Spo- 
kane. In  religious  preference  he  is  a  Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Mr.  Gale  entered  matrimonial  relations  in  1894 
with  Miss  Mary  J.  Ritchie,  daughter  of  Joseph 
E.  and  Mary  J.  (Rollins)  Ritchie.  She  was  born 
and  educated  in  South  Dakota.  They  have  one 
child,  Florence.  Mr.  Gale's  paternal  grandfather, 
a  highland  Scotchman,  came  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  political  trouble  in  his  native  land 
and  served  six  years  as  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil 
war  and  afterwards  was  prominent  in  railroad 
service  in  Nebraska. 


■y y  ILLIAM  D.  HAGEN,  the  courteous  propri- 
VV  etor  of  the  Morton  Hotel,  Dupuyer,  Teton 
county,  is  well  and  favorably  known,  not  only  in  the 
community  in  which  he  resides,  but  throughout  the 
state  of  Montana,  and  he  is  highly  esteemed  for  his 


many  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Hav- 
ing filled  various  positions  of  responsibility  in  Te- 
ton county,  invariably  with  satisfaction,  he  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Dupuyer  and 
numbers  in  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  a  host 
of  warm  personal  friends  who  will  cheerfully  en- 
dorse the  most  flattering  tribute  to  his  character. 
He  was  born  at  Galena,  111.,  December  22,  1858. 
His  father,  John  Hagen,  is  a  native  of  New  York 
and  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  he  has 
followed  the  occupation  of  mining  and  prospecting. 
He  is  now  retired  from  active  business  and  resides 
at  Galena.  The  wife,  mother  of  our  subject,  Ethel 
(Paul)  Hagen,  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 
She  also  is  now  living  at  Galena. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  William  D.  Hagen 
began  learning  the  trade  of  a  moulder.  At  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Galena  he  had  improved  every  op- 
portunity offered  and  acquired  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, a  discipline  calculated  to  greatly  enhance  his 
superior  business  qualifications  and  materially  assist 
him  in  the  work  of  his  after  life.  Having  thorough- 
ly perfected  himself  in  the  trade  which  he  had 
adopted,  he  continued  to  follow  it  in  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  other  states,  and  during  the 
autumn  of  1879  he  came  to  Montana.  The  follow- 
ing six  years  he  was  located  at  Fort  Benton,  Cho- 
teau  county,  but  from  1885  until  1887  he  was  at  the 
Sweet  Grass  hills,  engaged  in  mining  enterprises. 
The  season  between  1887  and  1888  he  prospected  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dupuyer,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
latter  year  Mr.  Hagen  removed  to  Choteau,  Teton 
county,  where  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  hotel 
conducted  by  George  Richards.  It  was  during  the 
fall  of  that  year  that  he  was  appointed  deputy 
sheriff  by  B.  F.  J.  O'Neill,  at  that  period  sheriff 
of  old  Choteau  county.  Subsequent  to  this  Mr. 
Hagen  served  two  years  as  under  sheriff  during  the 
administration  of  Sheriff  A.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Te- 
ton county,  and  in  each  position  he  was  found  to  be 
efficient,  reliable  and  in  every  way  deserving  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  owed  his  appointment.  In  1896  Mr.  Hagen  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Teton  county,  and  re-elected  in 
1898  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  retiring  from  office 
in  January,  1901.  Since  that  period  he  has  been  pro- 
prietor of  the  Morton  hotel,  Dupuyer,  and  among 
his  patrons  he  numbers  some  of  his  most  apprecia- 
tive friends,  who  gather  here  in  numbers  to  partake 
of  the  cheer  of  the  house. 

At  Choteau,  Teton  county,  in  1888,  Mr.  Hagen 
was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  Johnson,  a  native  of 
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Sweden,  born  in  1868.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  interesting  children :  Henry,  Mabel  and  Gra- 
cie,  aged  eleven,  seven  and  four  years,  respectively. 
The  fraternal  relations  of  Mr,  Hagen  are  with 
Chevalier  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Choteau,  of 
which  he  is  an  influential  and  popular  member. 


WILLIARD  LEE  HALBERT.— The  descend- 
ant of  an  old  Colonial  family  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  people  of  consequence  and  in- 
fluence and  where  they  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  an  advanced  civilization,  Williard  Lee  Halbert 
has  passed  his  life  on  the  wild  western  frontiers  of 
America  and  helped  redeem  them  from  their  wild- 
ness.  He  was  born  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1859.  His  father,  after  leaving  school,  came 
west  and  put  in  two  years  clerking  in  Chicago.  He 
then  removed  to  Chippewa  Falls,  and  about  a  year 
later  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Emily  A. 
Loomis,  also  a  native  of  New  York,  her  grand- 
parents having  come  to  that  state  and  settled  on  the 
route  of  the  Erie  canal  when  her  father  was  quite 
young-.  At  his  new  home  in  Wisconsin  Mr.  Hal- 
bert engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  He  was  .1 
pioneer  in  the  place  and  had  good  opportunities,  of 
which  he  made  good  use.  He  also  conducted  a 
banking  business  and  was  very  prosperous  until 
the  financial  panic  of  1873,  in  which  he  lost  heavily. 
In  1882  he  came  to  Montana,  reaching  Billings 
with  the  first  train  that  arrived  there.  He  joined 
his  two  sons,  Williard  and  Thomas,  and  together 
they  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  until  his  death 
in  1899.  In  Wisconsin  he  was  prominent  and  active 
in  politics  and  represented  his  county  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

Williard  Lee  Halbert  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  remained  on  the  homestead 
until  1880,  when  he  came  up  the  Missouri  to  Fort 
Benton  and  then  by  team  to  Martinsdale,  where  for 
two  years  he  worked  for  wages.  In  the  spring  of 
1883,  having  been  joined  by  his  brother  and  father, 
they  located  on  a  portion  of  their  present  property 
and  began  operations  in  the  cattle  industry.  The 
firm  has  been  known  as  the  Halbert  Bros,  and  has 
been  very  successful.  The  original  homestead  is 
located  half  way  between  Carless  creek  and  Swim- 
ming Woman,  on  the  old  staj;e  road  from  Billings 
to  Great  Falls.  There  they  have  3,000  acres  which 
they  own,  and  two  school  sections  which  the}'  have 
under  lease.     In   1898  they  purchased  the   .Masscu 


ranch  and  the  Kenning  claim,  and  by  additions  ob- 
tained through  pre-emption  and  otherwise  have  in 
that  neighborhood  some  2,000  acres,  lying  along 
Carless  creek.  The  postoffice  of  Gunton  is  on  the 
property  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Halbert  is  the  post- 
mistress there,  as  Mrs.  Williard  Halbert  is  at  the 
postofiice  of  Halbert,  which  is  on  the  other  ranch. 
In  I  goo  they  added  sheep  to  their  cattle  and  are 
running  over  5,000  head  of  superior  Merinos. 
.Shorthorns  are  their  favorite  cattle,  of  which  they 
have  more  than  500.  Their  land  is  well  irrigated, 
as  they  have  a  private  ditch  eight  miles  long  from 
Carless  creek  to  the  old  homestead  and  several 
ditches  on  the  Carless  creek  property.  They  ha\c 
annually  at  least  100  acres  in  grain,  and  usually 
raise  500  tons  of  hay.  The  properties  are  well  im- 
proved and  the  brothers  are  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive. 

On  November  14,  1900,  Mr.  Halbert  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lillian  E.  Curtis,  a  daughter  of  Wol- 
cott  Curtis,  who  removed  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
Gallatin  valley,  where  he  died.  They  have  one  child, 
an  infant  named  Beatrice  A.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Cur- 
tis appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 


EH.  GANONG,  of  Dupuyer,  Teton  county,  is 
an  enterprising  young  man  who  is  demon- 
strating his  sound  business  judgment  by  success- 
ful management  of  an  extensive  horse-breeding 
ranch  in  that  vicinity.  While  not  exactly  blazing 
a  new  path  in  a  new  enterprise,  he  is  evidently 
bringing  to  bear  on  the  project  many  original 
ideas,  and  with  him  future  success  appears  fully 
assured.  He  is  a  New  Englander,  having  been 
born  at  Caribou,  Aroostook  county.  Me.,  January 
12,  1871.  The  father  of  our  subject,  William 
Ganong,  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  died  at 
New  Brunswick  in  1873,  when  his  son  was  but 
two  years  of  age.  The  care  and  education  of  the 
son  devolved  upon  his  step-father,  Benjamin  Con- 
nolly, also  a  New  Brunswicker,  but  who  now  re- 
sides at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  His  mother,  Ce- 
celia (Foster)  Connolly,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  is  at  present  living  at  Cambridgeport. 
The  public  schools  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts provided  excellent  facilities  for  the  education 
of  young  Ganong  and  he  made  the  most  of  his 
early  opportunities.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  re- 
tired from  school,  but  continued  to  reside  with 
his  parents  until  he  was  seventeen.     He  then  re- 
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moved  to  Boston,  Mass.,  entering  the  service  of  the 
street  car  company  of  that  city  as  driver  and  col- 
lector, where  he  remained  two  years.  In  the  firm 
belief  that  the  great  west  offered  superior  attrac- 
tions to  a  young  man  of  ambition  and  force  of  char- 
acter, Mr.  Ganong,  in  1889,  went  to  Port  Town- 
send,  Washington,  where  for  the  following  two 
years  he  found  employment  as  a  teamster.  During 
one  season  he  was  also  a  rider  on  the  ranges  of 
Idaho  and  Washington.  From  1892  until  1899 
he  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Dupuyer,  Teton 
county,  where  his  time  was  occupied  in  general 
ranching  and  handling  horses  and  cattle.  It  was 
during  the  latter  year  that  he  established  his  pres- 
ent horsebreeding  farm  on  the  Upper  Dry  Forks 
of  the  Marias,  and  where  he  has  a  most  eligible 
location,  provided  with  every  convenience  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  business,  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  high  grade  of  horses.  Politically  Mr. 
Ganong  is  in  line  with  the  Republican  party  and 
his  fraternal  affiliations  are  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  at  Dupuyer. 


THOMAS  LOOMIS  HALBERT.— Born  at 
CTiippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  on  June  7,  1862,  when 
the  place  was  a  straggling  village  in  the  western 
wilderness,  and  coming  to  Montana  in  1882,  when 
he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  Thomas  L.  Halbert, 
of  Fergus  county,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  his 
whole  life  on  the  frontier.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  L.  and  Emily  A.  (Loomis)  Halbert,  natives 
of  New  York  state.  (For  more  extended  family 
history  see  sketch  of  Williard  Lee  Halbert  elsewhere 
in  this  work.)  Mr.  Halbert  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  remained  on  the 
homestead  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Montana 
in  company  with  or  to  join  his  brother  Williard. 
Soon  afterward  their  father  also  came  and  the 
three  entered  into  a  partnership  and  took  up  the 
property  on  which  the  present  postoffice  of  Hal- 
bert stands.  Since  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1899, 
the  firm  name  has  been  Halbert  Bros.  They  have 
added  by  lease  and  purchase  to  their  first  location 
until  they  now  have  control  of  more  than  6,000 
acres  and  are  conducting  a  very  successful  and 
profitable  stock  business,  having  cattle  and  sheep. 
Thomas  lives  on  a  fine  place  which  he  is  rapidly 
improving,  is  one  of  the  hustling  men  of  his  county 
and  is  adding  to  his  improvements  a  fine  new  resi- 
dence. 


On  May  7,  1890,  Mr.  Halbert  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Alice  A.  Cameron,  a  native  of 
Rosshire,  Scotland,  where  for  369  years  her  family 
had  lived  on  the  Findon  estate  and  given  celebrity 
to  that  portion  of  Scotland  and  the  great  clan  to 
which  they  belonged.  Her  father,  William  Cameron, 
married  with  a  Miss  Anna  Logan,  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  England.  He  was  a  cousin  to  the  famous 
politician  and  statesman,  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  and  lost  his  wealth  in  its  collapse. 
Mrs.  Halbert  is  the  postmistress  at  Gunton,  which 
is  on  their  place. 


DAVID  M.  GREIG,  who  is  a  prosperous  and 
progressive  farmer  and  stock  man  of  Flathead 
county,  was  born  at  Buckhaven,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
August  23,  1 861.  His  parents  were  Michael  and 
Isabel  (Marr)  Greig,  also  natives  of  Buckhaven, 
where  the  father  was  a  contractor  and  builder  until 
his  death  in  1891,  his  wife  having  died  there  in 
1873.  Her  father  was  a  lieutenant  under  Lord  Nel- 
son and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in 
1805,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

Mr.  Greig  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and 
the  government  school  in  his  native  town.  After 
leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years  as  a  carpenter  at  Kirk- 
caldy. In  February,  1881,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  passing  a  year  at  Denver,  Colo., 
he  removed  to  the  Flathead  valley,  and  in  August, 
1882,  located  on  his  present  home  on  Ashley  creek, 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Kalispell,  where  he  has 
since  resided  and  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  substantial  growth  and  development  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Greig  is  a  Democrat  and  as  such 
was  elected  a  county  commissioner  for  Flathead 
county  in  1896,  being  re-elected  in  1898.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  county  in  this  capacity  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
model  official.  He  was  also  for  six  years  trustee  of 
school  district  No.  5,  having  begun  his  service  in 
that  office  in  1883  when  the  board  was  first  or- 
ganized, and  when  the  district  embraced  all  the 
territory  later  included  in  Flathead  county.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America  and  the  Royal  Highlanders,  holding 
membership  in  the  bodies  at  Kalispell.  At  Buck- 
haven, Scotland,  in  February,  1881,  he  was  united 
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in  marriage  with  Miss  Isabel  Dunsire,  who  was 
born  there  March  lO,  1861.  They  have  one  child, 
a  daughter  Kate,  aged  twenty,  who  was  born  in 
Buckhaven,  Scotland.  Mr.  Greig  has  been  an  in- 
fluential and  serviceable  citizen,  whose  active  work 
and  whose  forcible  example  have  been  of  great 
good  to  his  fellowmen,  among  whom  he  is  highly 
esteemed  in  every  line  of  life. 


mmiense 


CARLTON  HARPER  HAND.— The 
mining  industries  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region 
of  America  have  vastly  multiplied  expert  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  mines  and  mining  and  have  given 
to  the  world  new  lines  of  intellectual  effort.  The 
schools  of  mines  which  they  have  engendered  and 
the  excellent  technical  training  these  schools  afford- 
ed are  fruitful  of  an  intense  and  widespread  ac- 
tivity in  searching  into  the  arcana  of  nature  and 
bringing  her  hidden  riches  to  the  knowledge  and 
the  service  of  men.  One  of  the  products  of  this  do- 
main who  has  won  distinction  in  it  by  his  skill  and 
acumen  as  well  as  his  wealth  of  learning,  is  Carl- 
ton Harper  Hand,  of  Butte,  whose  services  in  every 
part  of  it  have  been  valuable  and  highly  appre- 
ciated. He  was  born  at  Portage  City,  Wis.,  July 
4,  1859,  the  son  of  George  H.  and  Helen  (Ketch- 
um)  Hand,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio  and  the 
latter  of  Courtland,  N.  Y.  The  father  received  a 
thorough  classical  and  law  education  and  when  ;i 
young  man  came  west  to  South  Dakota,  where  he 
was  a  successful  attorney  and  also  attained  promi- 
nence in  political  circles,  having  been  secretary  of 
the  territory  for  eight  years.  He  died  in  1891  at 
Yankton,  in  that  state,  where  his  widow  is  still  liv- 
ing in  the  home  she  has  so  long  occupied. 

Mr.  Hand  was  educated  primarily  in  the  public 
schools  at  Yankton,  and  afterwards  took  a  full  tech- 
nical course  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  at 
Golden,  Colo.  In  February,  1883,  he  went  to  Silver 
City,  N.  M.,  and  for  two  years  was  there  engaged  in 
assaying  and  mining.  In  1885  he  came  to  Gran- 
ite, Mont.,  as  assayer  for  the  Granite  Mountain 
Mining  Company.  The  next  year  he  removed  to 
Butte  and,  in  company  with  Henry  C.  Carney, 
opened  an  assay  office  under  the  firm  name  of  Car- 
ney &  Hand.  This  they  successfully  conducted 
from  1886  to  1898,  and  during  this  period  Mr. 
Hand  was  employed  as  manager  of  various  work- 
ing mines,  including  those  of  the  Pollock  Mining 


and  Milling  Company,  the  Glengary  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  and  the  Golden  Leaf  Mining 
Company,  Limited.  He  was  also  expert  for  the 
Granite  Mt.  Mining  Company  in  1886-7,  and  has 
been  called  in  as  an  expert  witness  in  many  of  the 
big  lawsuits  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Montana  courts  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
From  1894  to  1898  he  was  manager  for  the  West- 
ern Mine  Enterprise  Company,  of  Bannack.  In 
1898  he  went  to  San  don,  in  the  Kootenai  district  of 
British  Columbia,  and  there  passed  two  years  and 
a  half  as  manager  for  the  Payne  Consolidated 
Mining  Company.  Since  his  return  to  Butte  he 
has  been  manager  for  the  Watseca  Gold  Mining 
Company,  located  at  Rochester,  Mont.,  and  also 
employed  as  a  general  mining  engineer. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hand  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
taken  very  little  active  interest  in  party  manage- 
ment. Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Butte  Lodge 
No.  22,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  was  married  at  Yank- 
ton, S.  D.,  in  1893,  to  Miss  Amelia  M.  Ream,  a 
native  of  Kansas.  They  have  two  children,  Arthur 
and  Helen. 


DR.  T.  H.  HANBIDGE  was  bom  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  March  30,  1856.  His  father,  John 
Hanbidge,  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  his  mother 
was  born  in  Scotland.  To  these  parents  were  born 
six  children,  of  whom  the  Doctor  is  third  in  order 
of  birth.  He  secured  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  province  and  graduated 
from  the  Callingword  Collegiate  Institute  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  His  professional  training  be- 
gan at  Toronto  Medical  College  and  was  finished 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  graduated  March  10,  1890. 
After  six  months'  practice  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Dr.  W.  B.  Han- 
bidge, with  whom  he  had  studied,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Victor,  where  he  practiced  for  four 
years.  He  then  visited  Germany  and  spent  a  year 
in  the  hospitals  of  that  country,  taking  a  post-gradu- 
ate course  and  special  courses  on  the  treatment  of 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 
Dr.  Hanbidge  then  visited  the  principal  cities  m 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Belgium 
and  in  the  fall  of  1897  went  to  London,  England, 
where  he  spent  nine  months  attending  the  hospitals 
of  that  city.  On  his  return  to  Montana  he  prac- 
ticed for  two  vears  in  Missoula,  at  the  end  of  which 
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time   he    returned    to    Victor,    where    he   has    been 
actively  engaged  in  practice  ever  since. 

In  pontics  the  Doctor  is  a  stanch  Republican  and 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons  and  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Odd  Fellows,  Modern 
Woodmen  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 


THOMAS  C.  HAND,  the  efficient  and  popular 
sheriff  of  Flathead  county,  is  a  native  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  where  he  was  born  on  August  5, 
1864.  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Margaret  (Hannon) 
Hand.  His  life  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  in 
Iowa  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old  and  the  com- 
mon schools  gave  him  a  good  practical  education. 
Then  his  parents  moved  to  the  new  lands  of  South 
Dakota  as  pioneers  in  the  great  emigration  that 
soon  thickly  populated  that  part  of  the  west.  Pat- 
rick Hand  became  a  proprietor  and  esteemed  citi- 
;^en  of  the  state,  and  was  elected  and  served  two 
terms  as  a  Democrat  in  the  state  legislature.  Both 
himself  and  wife  are  residing  near  Elk  Point,  the 
place  where  they  made  their  home  in  1848.  In 
their  old  age  they  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  life 
time  of  honest  endeavor,  and  are  secure  in  the 
regard  of  the  large  community  which  they  have 
seen  develop  from  a  wilderness.  They  have  four- 
teen children,  four  girls  and  ten  boys,  of  whom 
two,  Thomas  C.  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  P.  Graham,  have 
been  residents  of  Kalispell. 

Thomas  C.  Hand,  soon  after  reaching  South 
Dakota,  was  made  clerk  in  the  local  postoffice, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Winnipeg  and  was  clerk  in  a  general  store  for 
eighteen  months  and  became  so  pleased  with  mer- 
chandising that  he  embarked  in  the  business  on  his 
own  account,  at  Winnipeg.  Selling  out  at  this  point, 
he  opened  a  grocery  in  St.  Paul  and  continued  in 
profitable  trade  until  the  unlimited  possibilities  of 
the  wonderful  Flathead  valley  drew  him  across  the 
Rockies  to  become  the  pioneer  grocer  of  the  new 
city  of  Kalispell.  He  arrived  here  April  22,  1891, 
opened  his  business  place  in  May,  and  from  that 
time  he  has  been  a  stirring  factor  in  city,  county 
and  valley  affairs.  His  store  was  situated  on  First 
avenue  west,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
White  Front  restaurant.  The  first  sale  was  a  one- 
pound  can  of  pepper  for  fifty  cents.  In  1893  he 
sold  this  successful  business  to  put  several  thousand 
dollars  into  a  carbonated  soda  water  plant,  which 


he,  as  the  Flathead  Bottling  Company,  erected  on 
the  Stillwater  river,  one  mile  east  of  Kalispell.  This 
was  an  expensive  and  not  a  profitable  undertaking, 
and  in  1895  '^^  was  sold  to  the  Kalispell  Brewing 
Company.  On  account  of  his  wife's  feeble  health 
Mr.  Hand  took  a  vacation  of  nearly  a  year,  which 
was  mostly  passed  in  his  old  home,  St.  Paul.  Re- 
turning to  Kalispell  that  sagacious  business  man, 
James  Conlon,  understanding  Mr.  Hand's  business 
qualities  and  popularity,  secured  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  grocery  department  of  his  mammoth  store. 
Mr.  Hand  had  entire  control  for  six  years,  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  with  promise 
of  a  much  longer  business  connection  with  the 
house.  But  the  people  of  the  county  willed  other- 
wise. Always  a  representative  Democrat,  he  had, 
in  1900,  been  placed  in  nomination  by  his  party  as 
its  candidate  for  sheriff,  and  when  the  people  re- 
corded their  verdict  in  November  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  to  that  office  by  a  very  gratifying  vote, 
running  ahead  of  his  ticket  and  receiving  386  ma- 
jority. His  term  of  office  expires  on  January  i, 
1903.  Mr.  Hand  has  varied  business  interests.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kalispell  Ware- 
house and  Cold  Storage  Company,  organized  in 
October.  1900,  a  stockholder  in  the  company  own- 
ing the  Black  Tail  group  of  mines  at  West  Fisher, 
and  is  connected  with  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Hand  has  been  twice  married,  first  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1888.  to  Miss  Helen  Schmitz,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Their  only  child  is  Thomas  C.  Hand,  Jr. 
Mr.  Hand's  second  marriage  occurred  on  July  11, 
1901,  to  Miss  Sarah  Cavanaugh,  a  native  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis. 

In  fraternal  organizations  Mr.  Hand  has  taken 
active  part.  He  has  passed  the  chairs  in  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  held  many  offices  in  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America  and  of  the  Elks.  In  these 
bodies  and  generally  throughout  the  county  he  is 
known  as  "Tom"  Hand,  which  appellation  alone 
indicates  the  strong  hold  he  has  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people.  Probabl\'  no  man  in  this  county  is  more 
extensively  known.  Energetic,  prompt  and  always 
reliable,  he  has  been  prospered  in  most  of  his  un- 
dertakings and  attributes  his  success  to  good  habits 
and  strict  and  careful  attention  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  whatever  duty,  official  or  business,  that 
has  devolved  upon  him.  Perhaps  no  better  sum- 
ming up  of  his  character  can  be  given  than  the  re- 
mark of  one  who  has  known  him  for  years :  "Tom 
Hand  is  all  right." 
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GEORGE  W.  HARDEN— Meagher  county  is 
signally  favored  in  the  character  and  peculiar 
eligibility  of  those  who  are  serving  in  its  official 
positions  of  pubHc  trust  and  responsibility,  and  in 
the  case  at  hand  we  touch  briefly  upon  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  clerk 
and  recorder  and  one  known  as  not  only  an  able  and 
duly  conservative  executive,  but  also  as  a  young 
man  well  meriting  consideration  as  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  this  important  political 
division  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Harden  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  Montezuma,  the  official  seat  of 
Poweshiek  county,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1870. 
He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Elizabeth  (Pat- 
terson) Harden,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Indiana  and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  The  grandfather 
of  our  subject  in  the  agnatic  line  was  Washington 
Harden,  who  removed  from  Indiana  to  Iowa  in  the 
early  pioneer  days  in  the  latter  state,  and  there 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  There  also  his  son,  Thomas  J.,  father 
of  our  subject,  became  identified  with  the  same 
basic  line  of  industry,  and  there  he  still  maintains 
his  home,  being  one  of  the  successful  and  influential 
citizens  of  Poweshiek  county,  and  a  man  of  high 
mental  attainments  and  inflexible  integrity. 

George  W.  Harden  received  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  Montezuma, 
Iowa,  completing  the  high-school  course  and  being- 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1895.  He 
then  matriculated  in  the  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  completing  the  scientific  course  and 
being  graduated  in  1895.  with  the  degree  of  A.  P.. 
Mr.  Harden  then  put  his  scholastic  acquirements 
to  practical  test  and  utilization  by  engaging  in 
pedagopfic  work  in  his  native  state  for  a  period  of 
about  two  years,  proving  a  successful  and  popular 
teacher.  He  then  came  to  Montana  and  for  the  two 
ensuing  years  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
at  Castle,  Meagher  county,  retiring  in  1900,  when 
he  was  elected  to  his  present  office,  as  clerk  and 
recorder.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  of  whose  principles  and  policies  he  has  been 
a  stalwart  advocate  from  the  time  of  attaining  his 
legal  majority.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  he  is 
essentially  a  student,  retaining  an  abiding  and  earn- 
est interest  in  scholastic  work  in  educational  aflfairs. 
In  graduating  in  the  high  school  of  his  native  city 
he  received  the  highest  honors,  while  in  his  colle- 
giate course  he  manifested  the  same  zeal  and  devo- 


tion in  his  studies,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being 
chosen  class  orator.  His  practical  and  executive 
abilities  are  also  pronounced,  and  his  capacity  for 
the  facile  and  accurate  handling  of  details  makes 
him  a  specially  able  official  in  his  present  incum- 
bency. Imbued  and  animated  by  high  intellectual 
and  moral  ideals,  he  is  destined  to  secure  still  high- 
er honors  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
state  of  his  adoption,  retaining,  as  he  does,  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  affiliating  with  Aztec  Lodge  No.  238,  at 
Montezuma,  Iowa. 


ROBERT  E.  HAMMOND.— Nearly  fifteen 
years  of  the  useful  life  of  Robert  E.  Hammond, 
of  Kalispell,  have  been  passed  in  Montana,  and  in 
that  time  he  has  contributed  aid  and  inspiration  to 
several  lines  of  productive  enterprise.  He  was  born 
at  Ashland,  Ky.,  September  17.  1859.  His  parents 
were  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Gard)  Hammond,  the 
former  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in 
1S21,  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
was  born  in  1822.  She  died  near  Ironton,  Ohio, 
in  1882.  The  father  was  connected  with  iron  fur- 
naces in  Ohio  during  his  active  business  career.  He 
removed  to  JeflFerson  county,  Mont.,  in  1891,  and 
died  at  Boulder  in  1901. 

Robert  E.  Hammond  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  Ironton  and  the  normal  school  at  Leba- 
non. Ohio.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  engaged  In 
teaching  school  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and 
continued  in  the  business  there  until  1887.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Mont.,  and  taught 
in  the  public  schools  at  Elkhorn  for  three  years. 
He  then  taught  at  Helena  for  a  year  and  during 
the  next  four  at  Great  Falls.  In  1896  he  removed 
to  Choteau,  Teton  county,  where  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  schools  for  four  years  and  in  the 
fall  of  1900  located  at  Kalispell.  and  after  serving 
as  principal  of  the  schools  for  a  year  took  a  po- 
sition as  bookkeeper  for  the  Kalispell  Water  and 
Electric  Light  Company.  In  politics  •  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  a  Republican,  and  as  such  was  elected  to 
represent  district  No.  11  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1889.  He  made  a  good  record  in  the 
body  and  rendered  his  constituents  good  service. 
He  is  a  member  of  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  a  past  master.    He  was  mar- 
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ried  at  Radersburg,  Jefferson  county,  June  12,  1889, 
to  Miss  Luella  Ritchhart,  a  native  of  Iowa,  where 
she  was  born  August  23,  1869.  They  have  one 
child,  LilHan.  Both  in  his  professional  career  as 
a  teacher  and  in  his  mercantile  work  as  a  bookkeep- 
er Mr.  Hammond  has  won  high  praise  from  those 
who  have  knowledge  of  his  worth  and  his  agreeable 
social  qualities. 


SAMUEL  DINSMORE.— It  has  been  well  said 
that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  only  one  had  grown  before  is  a  public 
benefactor,  and  in  considering  the  life  history  of 
Mr.  Dinsmore  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  he 
is  truly  a  public  benefactor,  for  it  is  an  absolute 
truth  that  no  other  man  in  Montana  has  done  so 
much  to  develop  the  fruit-growing  industry  in 
this  commonwealth  and  to  demonstrate  its  great  pos- 
sibilities. Cultured  and  rare  discrimination,  study 
and  determined  application  have  insured  him  suc- 
cess, and  he  stands  today  the  most  prominent  fruit- 
grower of  the  state.  He  was  born  at  Fort  Madison, 
Lee  county,  Iowa,  on  June  26,  1867,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Dinsmore,  the  former  born  in  Ire- 
land, while  the  latter  is  a  native  of  Iowa.  Samuel 
Dinsmore,  the  father,  was  a  contractor  and  builder 
and  erected  many  important  public  edifices  in  Iowa, 
and  some  of  the  finest  business  and  residence  struc- 
tures of  the  state,  among  others  the  state  peniten- 
tiary. He  later  turned  his  attention  to  farming  p.nd 
stockgrowing  in  Iowa,  where  his  death  and  that  of 
his  wife  occurred  in  1879.  They  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  Charles  H.  is  associated  with  Samuel  in  his 
industrial  enterprises. 

Samuel  Dinsmore  of  this  review  received  his  early 
educational  training  in  the  Iowa  public  schools  and 
Burlington  (Iowa)  College.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  he  removed  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  eighteen 
months  later  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  real  estate  transactions,  acquiring  valuable 
properties  and  doing  a  large  business.  He  re- 
mained in  Mormon  City  for  five  years,  and  is  still 
the  owner  of  valuable  property  in  that  locality.  In 
1894  Mr.  Dinsmore  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  as  state 
manager  of  the  Etna  Savings  &  Loan  Company,  re- 
taining this  incumbency  for  one  year,  within  which 
time  he  was  seeking  an  eligible  location  for  fruit- 
growing. In  1895  he  came  to  Ravalli  county  and 
purchased  320  acres  of  land,  five  miles  south  of 
Hamilton,  later  adding  to  it  a  contiguous  tract  of 


160  acres,  while  he  subsequently  increased  his  fruit 
farm  to  640  acres.  The  same  year  he  planted  10,- 
600  fruit  trees,  including  the  best  varieties  of  winter 
apples,  a  few  of  all  other  kinds  and  also  other  fruit. 
The  next  year  he  largely  increased  his  orchard,  set- 
ting out  33,000  trees,  and  400  acres  of  his  640  are 
now  given  to  this  enterprise.  From  the  first  or- 
chard three  car-loads  of  fruit  were  taken  at  five 
years  of  age,  but  Mr.  Dinsmore  did  not  permit  the  ■ 
orchard  to  bear  any  considerable  amount,  believing 
that  the  best  results  were  to  be  obtained  by  allowing 
the  trees  a  growth  of  from  five  to  six  years  before 
demanding  a  yield  of  fruit.  The  wisdom  of  his 
course  has  been  demonstrated  by  practical  experi- 
ence and  careful  experimentation.  At  Florence  he 
owns  the  Dinsmore  poultry  farm,  which  comprises 
320  acres  and  which  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  fruit 
and  high-grade  poultry,  in  which  latter  line  the  farm 
has  a  reputation  throughout  the  state,  the  enterprise 
being  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  northwest. 
He  owns  also  the  Morrison  and  Dorman  farm  of 
160  acres,  with  5,000  winter  apple  trees,  all  in  bear- 
ing this  year,  and  one-half  interest  in  the  Missoula 
nursery,  having  500,000  trees  in  stock,  and  likewise 
one-half  interest  in  the  Higgins  block  in  Missoula. 
Mr.  Dinsmore  also  established  and  owns  the  Or- 
chard Home,  which  is  practically  an  addition  to  the 
city  of  Missoula  and  now  comprises  1,440  acres, 
which  he  has  divided  into  tracts  of  five  and  ten 
acres,  upon  which  have  been  planted  16,000  fruit 
trees  of  the  best  order.  He  has  disposed  of  nearly 
all  of  these  tracts.  This  year,  1901.  there  will  be 
6,400  more  trees  planted  and  here  will  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  residence  localities  in  the  state,  while 
the  income  from  the  orchards  will  be  cumulative  for 
a  long  term  of  years  and  on  the  1,440  acres  it  will 
average  one  family  to  seven  acres.  When  Mr. 
Dinsmore  commenced  the  industry  which  he  has 
done  so  much  to  advance,  fruitgrowing  in  Montana 
was  greatly  neglected,  but  through  his  well  directed 
efforts  fruit-raising  is  now  assuming  its  proper  po- 
sition of  importance  in  the  productive  industries 
of  Montana.  He  is  also  interested  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  mining,  having  valuable  properties 
near  Clinton  and  at  the  head  of  the  Bitter  Root 
river.  He  is  a  member  of  all  the  fruit-growers  as- 
sociations and  societies  in  Montana  and  the  north- 
west, in  whose  deliberations  his  counsel  is  held  in 
highest  estimation,  while  he  is  the  honored  presi- 
dent of  the  Fruit-growers  Union  of  Montana,  add- 
ing prestige  to  its  meetings  by  his  dignified  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers  as  a  presiding  officer. 
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VU  ILLIAM  HARRIS.— A  native  of  the  domin- 
VV  ion  of  Canada,  where  he  was  born  October 
12,  1838,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  where 
he  was  educated  and  married,  and  afterwards 
settled  down,  apparently  for  life,  William  Harris, 
the  subject  of  these  paragraphs,  was  none  the  less 
loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  wherein  his  ac- 
tive and  suggestive  career  was  made.  His  parents 
were  James  and  j\Iargaret  (Erwin)  Harris,  the 
former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  nf 
Ireland.  They  removed  to  Canada  and  engaged  in 
farming,  and  there  reared  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  William  was  the  second.  The 
latter  remained  at  home  until  July  13,  1865,  when 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Pickett,  daughter  of 
Thomas  E.  and  z\nnie  C.  (Smith)  Pickett,  also 
Canadians  by  nativity.  }ilrs.  Harris's  grandfather 
was  Rev.  Daniel  Pickett,  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  Methodist  preachers  in  Ontario,  and  her 
grandmother  was  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Ingersoll,  the 
daughter  of  a  large  landholder  and  farmer  in  whose 
honor  the  town  of  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  was  named. 

The  children  who  have  blessed  his  marriage  are : 
William  Arthur,  who  is  now  superintendent  for 
David  E.  Folsom ;  Edwin  H.,  deceased;  Lottie  A.. 
now  the  county  superintendent  of  public  schools ; 
Samuel  Elgin,  deceased ;  Albert  Orville,  now  in  ac- 
tive management  of  the  home  ranch ;  and  Jennie 
May.  William  Edmond  and  Herbert  Stanley,  all  still 
at  home.  The  surviving  children  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Bozeman  College  and  the  University  at 
Helena.  ( >f  the  sons,  William  Arthur  and  .Vlbert 
Orville  are  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Harris  remained  in  his 
native  place  for  three  years.  In  September,  1868, 
he  removed  to  South  Dakota,  settling  at  Vermillion, 
where  he  remained  ten  years  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1879  he  removed  to  the  Black  Hills  with  his 
family,  and  continued  ranching  there  until  1883, 
having  sold  his  property  in  South  Dakota  soon  after 
leaving  the  territory.  In  1883  he  came  overland  to 
^lontana,  locating  first  near  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
but  soon  after  removing  to  the  ranch  now  occupied 
by  his  family,  and  which  was  his  home  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  6.  1807. 

The  ranch  consists  of  some  5,000  acres,  is  well 
improved  with  excellent  buildings,  and  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  skillful  and 
judicious  farming.  On  it  Mr.  Harris  raised  large 
numbers  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful, pleasant  and  profitable  agricultural  busi- 
ness in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 


Mr.  Harris  was  a  fine  example  of  the  best  citizen- 
ship of  America,  and  as  he  lived  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men,  so  he  died 
deeply  regretted  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  to 
whose  advancement  he  had  given  freely  of  his  time, 
attention  and  substance.  In  business  thrift,  pro- 
ductive enterprise  and  social  virtues  his  sons  arc 
worthy  followers  in  his  creditable  footsteps,  and  all 
the  members  of  his  family  do  honor  to  his  memory 
in  the  uprightness  and  usefulness  of  their  lives. 


JOHN  E.  HAUF. — Every  land  and  every  nation- 
ality has  contributed  its  quota  of  energy,  ca- 
pacity and  mental  forces  to  the  development  of  the 
great  Northwest,  and  no  country  has  surpassed 
Germany  in  the  character  and  the  volume  of  its  con- 
tributions. Among  the  number  of  those  who  have 
come  from  the  Fatherland  to  aid  in  the  growth  of 
our  country,  and  especially  the  state  of  Montana, 
no  one  has  a  higher  place  in  public  regard  or  is 
more  entitled  to  appreciation  for  his  services  to  the 
community  than  John  E.  Hauf,  the  subject  of  this 
immediate  review. 

Mr.  Hauf  was  born  in  Morobach  Post.  Thalny- 
assing,  near  Munich,  December  21,  i860.  His  par- 
ents were  John  and  Theresa  Hauf,  natives  of  the 
same  country,  who  were  prosperous  and  dutiful 
citizens  of  the  Fatherland,  and  reared  a  family  of 
five  children.  The  subject  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and 
in  his  store  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  then  came  to  the  United  States  and  worked  in  a 
machine  shop  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
afterward  came  to  Montana  and  worked  in  a  ma- 
chine shop  in  Anaconda,  and  then  took  charge  of 
a  concentrator  for  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  removed  to  the  Bitter  Root  country  and,  after 
making  an  eflfort  to  do  business  at  Darby,  bought 
172  acres  three  miles  west  of  Corvallis,  where  he 
has  given  his  time  to  general  ranching,  raising  cat- 
tle and  growing  fruit.  He  has  elevated  the  standard 
in  each  line  and  given  to  the  market  an  advanced 
grade  of  products  which  have  brought  credit  to  his 
section  of  the  state,  and  are  the  result  of  extensive 
and  judicious  experiments  in  every  line  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise.  His  orchard  embraces  twentv- 
eight  acres  of  the  choicest  fruit  trees,  and  its  output 
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has  a  high  reputation  and  commands  a  good  price 
in  every  mart  where  it  is  offered  for  sale. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hauf  trains  with  the  Democratic 
party,  but  is  rather  independent,  especially  in  local 
affairs,  as  he  considers  the  general  interest  of  the 
community  paramount  rather  than  the  claims  of  any 
party.  He  was  married  in  December,  1890,  at  Ala- 
mosa, Colo.,  to  Miss  Maggie  Smith,  and  has  five 
children,  namely,  Theresa,  Jennie  D.,  Arthur  L., 
Rupert  and  John  Delany.  He  is  an  enterprising 
and  progressive  man,  whose  example  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  community  and  whose  public  services  in 
behalf  of  every  good  cause  are  highly  esteemed  by 
his  fellow  citizens.  In  his  business,  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  community  in  general  and  in  social 
connections  he  is  in  every  sense  a  representative 
and  influential  man. 


HON.  WYLLYS  A.  HEDGES.— There  are 
few  gentlemen  in  Montana  more  widely  and 
favorably  known  than  he  whose  name  serves  as  a 
caption  to  this  biographical  review.  Wyllys  A. 
Hedges  was  born  in  Independence,  Iowa,  July  3, 
1857,  the  oldest  son  of  Cornelius  and  Edna  L. 
(Smith)  Hedges.  (For  further  details  of  Judge 
Hedges  and  wife  see  opening  sketch  in  this  vol- 
ume.) Coming  to  Montana  with  his  parents  when 
a  young  lad,  during  that  period  made  notable  by  the 
stern  hand  of  outraged  justice  in  dealing  with  the 
"road  agents"  and  outlaws,  he  well  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  her  pioneers.  His  primary 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Iowa  and  those  of  the  pioneer  period  in 
Helena  when  she  was  only  a  primitive 
mining  camp.  He  was  taken  east,  however,  to 
the  home  of  his  grandparents  in  Westfield,  Mass., 
and  there  entered  the  high  school,  making  excellent 
progress  in  his  studies,  and  entered  Yale  College, 
in  the  class  of  1880.  Much  to  his  regret,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  collegiate  course  and  the 
professional  life  mapped  out,  on  account  of  failing 
eyesight,  superinduced  by  measles  and  aggravated 
by  too  persistent  application  to  his  studies  in  early 
years.  Returning  to  his  home  in  Montana,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Russell  B.  Harrison,  son 
of  the  late  ex-president,  L.  A.  Walker  and  others 
of  the  Helena  assay  office,  and  engaged  in  ranching 
and  cattleraising  on  Sun  river,  at  the  present  site 
I  if  Great  Falls.  In  December,  1880,  he  went  m 
California,     where     he    bought     sheep    in     Colusa 


county  and  drove  them  to  Alontana,  locating  on 
Carless  creek  in  1881.  Finding  the  spot  well 
adapted  for  ranching,  he  has  there  remained.  The 
little  settlement  now  enjoys  the  name  of  Yale,  and 
since  1887  has  had  mail  facilities  increased  through 
a  local  postoffice. 

Wyllys  A.  Hedges  was  married  in  1884  to  Ida  S. 
Beach,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  the  old  home  of  his 
mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  have  been  parents 
of  four  daughters,  all  deceased. 

Notwithstanding  the  disability  which  prevented 
Mr.  Hedges  from  following  the  natural  bent  of  his 
inclinations,  he  has  evidenced  in  his  ranch  life 
those  manly  qualities  which  bring  him  into  close 
relations  with  the  people  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast, 
and  they  readily  saw  those  characteristics  in  him 
which  every  community  seeks  to  find  in  some  one 
who  shall  stand  as  a  representative  of  their  best  in- 
terests. Hence  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
be  quickly  recognized,  and  elected  as  the  Republi- 
can representative  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1895,  and  later  to  the  session  of  1899. 
That  session  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  people 
of  Montana,  and  the  name  of  Wyllys  Hedges  will 
pass  into  history  as  one  of  the  faithful  few  of  the 
Republican  representatives  who  remained  true  to 
their  party  in  the  struggle  for  the  United  States 
senatorship  between  the  Clark  and  Daly  factions 
of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  one  of  the  heroic 
four  out  of  sixteen  who  failed  to  surrender  their 
principles  under  any  condition.  So  clear  and  pure 
were  the  motives  which  governed  him  that  he  would 
not  vote  for  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  his  father, 
who  was  at  one  time  the  choice  of  his  party,  al- 
though greatly  in  the  minority,  until  the  earnest 
persuasions  of  his  colleagues  induced  him  so  to  do 
in  order  that  the  vote  might  be  unanimous.  It 
proved  that  Fergus  county  had  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  and  in  1900  he  was  again  elected 
for  the  session  of  1901.  In  his  home  county  he 
evidences  a  lively  interest  in  all  measures  tending 
to  advance  the  general  welfare,  and  his  opinions 
are, of  weight  upon  all  questions.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  county  school  board  and  is  ever  active  in  all 
measures  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public 
schools.  Like  the  great  mass  of  Montana's  pro- 
gressive men,  he  is  actively  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  giving  special  attention  to  such 
breeds  of  the  latter  as  produce  the  finest  grades  of 
wool.  In  matters  of  religion  Mr.  Hedges  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Congregational  church  and  are 
communicants  with  the  church  of  Billings.     They 
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are  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
county,  while  Mr.  Hedges  has  also  a  large  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  state  who  hold  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  In  his  fraternal  relations  he  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  with  the  Masonic  body. 
His  pleasant  home  in  Yale  is  ever  the  hospitable 
rendezvous  of  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances, 
who  regard  him  and  his  estimable  wife  as  fine  ex- 
amples of  that  citizenship  which  reflects  honor  upon 
the  county  and  state. 


LOUIS  HEITMAN  is  a  native  ut  the  province 
of  Hanover,  Germany,  having  been  born  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1851,  in  the  town  of  Celle, 
on  the  Aller,  which  becomes  navigable  at  this 
point.  His  father,  Ludolph  Heitman,  was  born 
in  the  same  city,  and  passed  his  entire  life  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. His  death  occurred  in  the  year  i860.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Carolina  Kasten, 
was  likewise  born  in  the  province  of  Hanover, 
her  death  occurring  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in  1878. 
In  the  schools  of  his  native  town  Louis  Heitman 
received  his  early  educational  discipline,  and  he 
continued  at  the  parental  home  until  1869,  work- 
ing as  an  apprentice  in  a  mercantile  establishment. 
In  the  year  mentioned  he  started  for  America, 
determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  a  strange  land. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber and  continued  his  way  westward,  practically 
having  no  definite  place  in  view  as  his  destina- 
tion. He  finally  arrived  in  Helena.  Mont.,  where 
he  found  his  financial  resources  practically  ex- 
hausted. He  found  employment  in  a  local  mer- 
chandise establishment,  but  returns  were  small  and 
he  held  the  position  only  three  months,  and  then 
Xiinie  to  Meagher  county,  locating  in  Diamond  City, 
where  he  passed  a  number  of  years.  Here  he  first 
found  eniplo3ment  in  a  clerical  capacity,  and  a 
year  later  entered  into  a  co-partnership  with  Charles 
Mayn,  to  whom  individual  reference  is  made  on 
another  page  of  this  wofk.  This  association  at 
Diamond  City  continued  until  1874  and  they  were 
successfully  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise 
business.  In  the  year  mentioned  Mr.  Heitman 
returned  to  Helena,  where  he  continued  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Mayn  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness until  1877,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests 
and  removed  to  Fort  Benton,  where  he  was  en- 
jgaged   in   the   same  line   of  enterprise   until    1882. 


In  that  year  he  came  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
where  he  estabhshed  a  mercantile  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Spencer,  Mayn  &  Heitman.  This 
partnership  continued  until  the  spring  of  lyoo,  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  then  Mr.  Heit- 
man disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness and  has  since  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
his  stockraising  and  mining  interests,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
this  section  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  exercises 
his  franchise  in  support  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  of- 
fice, l)eing  essentially  a  business  man. 

On  tlie  28th  of  October,  1880,  Mr.  Heitman  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  Lepley,  who 
was  born  in  Iowa,  being  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Lepley,  one  of  the  pioneer  stockgrowers  at  Fort 
lienton.  Of  this  union  four  daughters  have  been 
born  :  Leila,  Helen,  Grace  and  Corinne.  Mr.  Heit- 
man has  had  his  family  removed  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  order  that  his  daughters  may 
have  the  best  of  educational  advantages,  the  eld- 
est daughter  having  previously  attended  St.  Mary's 
school,  at  Knoxville,  111. 


p  APT.  J.  ROLAND  HILMAN,  the  efficient 
V  commandant  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  at 
Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  comes  of  distinguished  fight- 
ing stock,  his  grandfather  Hilman  having  been 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  and  his  father 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812.  Among  the 
clierished  souvenirs  in  Captain  Hilman's  posses- 
sion is  a  woolen  quilt  which  was  made  by  his 
grandmother,  Katherine  Dougherty.  This  was  car- 
ried through  the  war  of  1812  by  Lieutenant  John 
Hilman  and  through  the  Civil  war  by  Captain 
Hilman.  Lost  with  his  entire  kit  of  baggage  in 
a  rushing  southern  stream,  it  was  saved  by  an  In- 
diana soldier  and  after  the  lapse  of  months  was 
restored  to  its  owner. 

The  Captain's  parents  were  John  and  Sophia 
(Dougherty)  Hilman,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania 
and  descendants  of  early  colonial  emigrants  from 
England  and  Ireland.  .\t  the  time  of  the  immi- 
gration into  Ohio,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Lieut.  John  Hilman  and  wife  made 
their  pioneer  home  in  Ashland  county,  that  state, 
as  farmers.  Here  their  son.  J.  Roland  Hilman. 
was  bom  on  Christmas  day,  1832.  and  here  his 
life  was  passed  on  the  farm  until  fifteen  years  had 
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gone,  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  university  at  Hayesville,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  a  diligent  and  progressive  student. 
Before  he  finished  the  course  of  study,  however, 
the  golden  glitter  of  California  drew  him  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Leaving  his  Ohio  home  on  JMa}-  10, 
1 85 1,  and  traveling  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  he  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  June  24  of  the  same  year. 
After  engaging  in  lumbering  for  a  year  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  he  bought  and  laid  out 
the  mining  village  of  Ashland,  Ore.,  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  in  California.  In  1859  the  entire 
plant,  for  which  he  originally  paid  $20,000,  with 
saw  mill,  planing  mill  and  the  various  industries 
and  dwellings  that  cluster  around  such  a  center, 
were  destroyed  by  a  fire  started  by  a  tramp.  The 
property  was  uninsured  and  its  destruction  was 
a  total  loss  to  Mr.  Hilman,  who  returned  to  (3hio. 
On  June  4,  1861,  he  responded  to  the  country's 
call  for  soldiers  by  enlisting  in  Company  C,  Forty- 
second  Ohio  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
(later  General  and  President)  James  A.  Garfield. 
After  an  effective  organization  of  the  new  troops 
at  Camp  Chase,  wherein  Air.  Hilman  was  elected 
second  lieutenant  of  his  company,  the  regiment  l5c- 
gan  its  brilliant  record  of  service  by  crossing  into 
Kentuck}'  and  fighting  with  General  Humphrey 
Marshall  on  the  Big  Sandy.  From  this  time  till 
the  close  of  the  war  the  history  of  his  regiment  is 
the  history  of  Captain  Hilman.  He  was  never  ill 
a  day  and  never  took  a  furlough,  but  was  always 
with  his  regiment,  participating  in  every  march, 
skirmish  and  battle  in  which  it  was  engaged.  In 
all  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, in  the  surrounding  of  Vicksburg  and  the 
bloody  encounters  previous  to  the  capitulation  of 
that  city,  and  later  in  the  Red  River  expedition, 
the  Forty-second  Ohio  took  a  conspicuous  part  and 
its  battle  roll  numbers  many  of  the  hardest-fought 
contests  of  the  war.  It  was  the  first  regiment  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  below  Vicksburg  in  placing 
the  terrible  coils  of  war  around  that  doomed  city, 
fighting  twenty-four  hours  at  Thompsons"  hill  to 
.secure  a  footing,  and  was  then  engaged  in  daily ' 
battle  until  Vicksburg  was  reached.  The  Captain, 
although  in  the  front  of  the  regiment,  the  post  of 
the  color  company,  was  wounded  but  twice  while 
in  the  service,  once  in  the  left  leg  at  'I'liompson's 
hill  and  once  in  the  side  of  the  neck  at  Champion's 
hill,  both  bullet  wounds.  To  write  the  full  mili- 
tary history  of  Captain  Hilman  would  be  to  write 
in  detail  the  brilliant  record  of  the  regiment.     Abler 


pens  than  ours  have  done  that  extremely  well  and 
to  their  authoritative  volumes  we  refer  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  he  was  captain  of  his 
company  when  it  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Haines'  bluff,  Mississippi,  in  1864;  but,  instead 
of  returning  to  Ohio  with  his  comrades,  he  re- 
mained with  the  veterans  at  their  request  for  four 
months  longer  and  until  all  military  operations 
ceased.  One  thing  must  be  mentioned  to  make  this 
a  true  record.  The  Captain  has  never  used  intoxi- 
cants or  tobacco,  and  his  sobriety  was  the  means 
of  placing  him  in  many  a  confidential  and  respon- 
sible position  during  his  military  life,  and  never 
did  the  trust  miscarry. 

For  some  years  after  the  war  Captain  Hilman 
engaged  in  a  grocery  and  produce  business  at  West 
Salem  and  prospered  in  it  financially,  but,  loan- 
ing his  money  after  the  sale  of  the  business  while 
looking  for  a  location,  he  unfortunately  lost  most 
of  it.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1880  to  engage  in 
stockraising,  but  instead  devoted  his  attention  to 
dairying,  at  Miles  City  for  some  time,  and  later 
for  three  years  at  Billings,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town.  In  1885  he  made  his  home 
in  Helena,  where  he  followed  various  occupations 
until  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  crier  of  the 
I'nited  States  courts  in  Montana.  He  was  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  this  position  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned  when  the  State  Soldiers' 
Home  was  established  at  Columbia  Falls,  in  the 
Flathead  valley.  He  was  selected  as  the  proper 
person  to  have. charge  of  that  important  institution, 
and  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  home  by 
the  board  of  managers.  He  entered  upon  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  May  i,  1897,  and  is  still  m 
office,  faithfully  caring  for  the  soldier  boys. 

Republican  in  politics  Captain  Hilman  holds 
many  of  the  old  Whig  principles  advocated  by  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  and  is  strongly  Baptist 
in  religious  faith,  being  one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  of  Helena.  He  has  been  an 
Odd  Fellow  since  1854,  and  a  Freemason  since 
1868,  belonging  to  both  lodge  and  chapter,  and 
in  both  orders  holds  membership  in  Ohio. 

In  1867  Captain  Hilman  was  united  in  wedlock 
with  .Miss  Mary  J.  Pancoast,  daughter  of  Lincoln 
and  I'.lizabeth  (  Cook)  Pancoast.  She  was  also  a 
native  of  Ohio  and  her  death  occurred  in  1894. 
Their  children  are :  Clifford,  assistant  assayer  in 
the  United  States  assay  office  in  Helena,  and 
Claudia,  now  Mrs.  John  W.  Wade,  also  of  Helena, 
Mr.  Wade  being  a  civil  engineer. 
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MONTANA  SOLDIERS'  HOME.— This  in- 
stitution, which  the  state  has  erected  for  the 
service  of  the  soldiers,  occupies  147  acres  of  beauti- 
ful and  productive  land  on  a  charmingly  picturesque 
plateau  on  the  banks  of  Flathead  river,  two  miles 
south  of  Columbia  Falls  in  Flathead  county.  The 
land  was  given  to  the  state  as  the  site  of  the  home 
by  the  citizens  of  Columbia  Falls,  and  the  state 
has  erected  on  it  two  imposing  brick  structures  suit- 
able for  the  intended  purpose.  The  main  build- 
ing is  80x40  feet  in  size,  three  stories  high  with 
basement,  and  has  an  L  40x50  feet  in  dimensions. 
The  hospital  is  of  cottage  design  and  appearance, 
with  beds  for  fifteen  patients  on  the  first  floor. 
The  home  has  accommodations  for  from  80  to  100 
soldiers,  and  at  present  (1901)  numbers  sixty- 
five  old  veterans  as  its  guests.  The  location  is 
an  admirable  one,  presenting  to  view  miles 
of  valley  land  stretching  away  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  Flathead  river  turns  in  graceful  curves 
from  the  very  walls  of  the  buildings  to  the  north 
and  south,  while  to  the  east  and  north  the  eternal 
mountains  of  the  Kootenai  range  and  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies  keep  silent  watch  and  ward 
over  the  institution  nestling  at  their  very  feet.  The 
Cabinet  and  Mission  ranges  appear  far  away  in  the 
distance,  either  sharp  and  well  defined  in  the  clear 
air,  or  soft  and  blue  under  a  delicate  veil  of  mist. 
Nowhere  is  there  the  appearance  of  an  "institu- 
tion." It  is,  in  looks  and  in  fact,  a  pleasant  hotel, 
heated  by  furnaces  and  equipped  with  all  modern 
improvements,  among  which  a  library  of  several 
hundred  volumes  is  an  interesting  feature.  A  large 
acreage  of  the  land  has  already  been  devoted  to  crop 
culture,  and  in  1901  were  here  produced  468  bushels 
of  wheat,  forty  tons  of  hay  and  all  the  kinds  of 
vegetables  that  are  raised  in  the  valley.  A  fine  or- 
chard of  400  fruit  trees  is  not  the  least  of  the  at- 
tractions of  the  place,  while  250  North  Carolina 
])oplars  line  the  long  main  avenue  and  are  dis- 
tributed about  the  grounds,  adding  much  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  approach. 

In  this  home  (a  home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word)  is  Captain  Hilman  the  leading  spirit.  Ten- 
der-hearted as  a  child  and  lenient  as  a  loving  par- 
ent, he  has  won  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  inmates.  The  comrades  are  of  such  character 
and  intelligence  that  the  strict  regulations  so  com- 
mon in  places  of  this  kind  are  not  so  much  in  evi- 
dence here,  but  when  occasion  arises  the  Captain 
is  not  wanting  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  dis- 
cipline. 


ADDIS  M.  HENRY.— Among  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  thriving-  and  picturesquely  lo- 
cated little  city  of  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  Mr. 
Henry,  who  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  this  place  and  who  has  gainea  prestige  as  an  able 
business  executive  and  representative  citizen.  Mr. 
Henry  is  a  native  of  the  Buckeye  state,  having 
been  born  in  Wooster,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1850,  the  son  of  William  and 
Mary  (Dwyer)  Henry,  both  of  whom  were  like- 
wise born  in  Ohio,  representatives  of  prominent 
pioneer  families  of  that  section  of  the  Union.  The 
original  American  ancestors  of  the  Henry  family 
emigrated  hither  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  while 
the  paternal  grandmother  of  our  subject  was  of 
English  lineage.  William  Henry  w^as  born  in  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  and  in  that  locality  he  became  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  great  coal 
industry,  with  which  he  was  prominently  identi- 
fied until  his  death,  which  was  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  the  mines  of  which  he  had  control.  His 
widow  survives  him  and  at  present  is  livin2:'  with 
her  son,  William  D.,  in  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Addis  M.  Henry,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  received  his  early  educational^  discipline  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1868 
he  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at 
West  Point,  as  a  cadet,  being  a  classmate  of  Col- 
onel Allen,  of  the  signal  service  department,  and 
of  a  number  of  others  who  have  made  for  them- 
selves places  of  distinction  and  honor  in  life.  Mr. 
Henry  was  graduated  in  the  academy  in  June,  1872, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Infantry,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Dodge,  Kan.,  until  1874,  when  the 
regiment  was  ordered  south  and  went  into  camp 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  Later,  owing  to  the  White 
League  riots,  they  were  ordered  to  New  Orleans, 
being  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  city  dur- 
ing and  after  the  riots.  After  suppressing  the  riot- 
ous element  they  made  their  headquarters  at  Jack- 
son Barracks,  in  that  city,  until  the  early  part  of 
1876,  when  they  were  ordered  to  INIobile,  Ala.,  and 
thence  north,  on  account  of  the  railroad  strikes. 
They  were  for  a  time  at  Indianapolis,  then  went  to 
Pittsburg  and  finally  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  they 
rendered  most  effective  service  in  suppressing  the 
riots  of  1877.  Shortly  afterward  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Montana,  at  the  time  of  the  memor- 
able conflict  with  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  of 
Nez  Perc°  warriors,  and  it  was  stationed  in  Helena 
durin:;-  the  winter  of  1877-78.  In  the  following 
spring   they   were   ordered   north    to    select    a   new 
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post,  near  the  Canadian  border,  the  resuh  being 
the  establishing  of  Fort  Assinniboine.  Mr.  Henry 
was  detailed  as  an  engineering  officer  of  the  expe- 
dition and  assigned  the  work  of  studying  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  about  the  new  military  post 
and  of  preparing  a  map  of  the  same  after  com- 
pleting his  investigations.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he 
was  ordered  with  his  company  to  Fort  Benton, 
being  quartermaster  and  commissary,  and  there  re- 
lieving Lieutenant  Harden,  who  has  since  made 
an  enviable  record  in  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Henry 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Benton  until  the  summer  of 
1880,  when  he  went  east,  on  a  leave  of  absence, 
returning  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  and  being  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Shaw. 
There  he  served  as  lieutenant  of  his  company  for 
one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  Ohio,  ex- 
pecting to  remain  in  that  section.  So  strong  had 
become  his  love  for  the  west,  however,  that  he 
soon  came  again  to  Montana,  turning  his  attention 
to  mining  and  'meeting  with  the  varying  success 
which  usually  attends  inauguratory  enterprises  in 
this  line.  He  first  found  his  finances  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  but  finally  secured  a  promising 
property,  to  which  he  held  tenaciously  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  investing  in  its  development  every 
<lollar  he  could  raise  and  finall}-  "making  good," 
since  the  property  became  a  paying  prospect.  The 
claims  are  located  at  Neihart,  and  in  his  mining 
enterprise  Mr.  Henry  there  associated  himself  with 
R.  G.  White,  county  surveyor  of  Meagher  county, 
and  they  continued  in  partnership,  also  opening  an 
assay  office  at  Neihart  in  June,  1884.  In  1890  the 
proper  development  of  the  property  was  assured 
through  the  organization  of  the  Florence  Mining 
Company,  of  which  our  subject  was  made  gen- 
eral manager,  secretary  and  treasurer,  in  which 
capacities  he  has  since  continued  to  serve.  The 
company  have  a  valuable  property  in  their  mines 
at  Neihart,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  work,  since  the 
same  is  the  direct  result  of  the  energy,  pertinacity 
and  confidence  of  Mr.  Henry,  who  clung  to  his 
proposition  until  its  value  was  finally  determined 
and  the  development  assured.  In  1884  Mr.  Henry 
accepted  a  clerical  position  with  the  mercantile 
firm  of  Spencer,  Mayn  &  Hcitman,  in  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  and  continued  in  their  employ  ten 
years,  during  which  time  he  devoted  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  earnings  to  the  development  of  the 
property  at  Neihart.     In   1894  he  resigned  his  po- 


sition with  the  firm  and  opened  a  jewelry  store  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  He  still  conducts  this 
enterprise  and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  his  establishment  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
sort  to  be  found  in  any  town  of  comparative  popu- 
lation in  any  section  of  the  Union,  both  in  its 
equipment  and  in  the  character  of  the  stock  handled. 
He  handles  all  lines  of  jewelry,  silverware,  watches, 
clocks,  etc.,  besides  a  most  select  line  of  high- 
grade  china,  cut  glass  and  objects  d'art.  In  1894 
Mr.  Henry  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of 
the  directorate  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  and  the  following  year  was  ac- 
corded the  distinction  of  being  chosen  president 
of  this  institution,  of  which  he  is  still  in  tenure. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Ancient    Order   of   United   Workmen. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1882,  at  Fort  Shaw,  Mr. 
Henry  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Moale, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Edward  Moale,  of  the  Third 
United  States  Infantry,  and  of  this  union  three 
children  have  been  bom  :  Addis  \'..  ■Mary  J.  and 
Dorothy  A. 


ARTHUR  HERBERT.— From  the  counter  to 
the  counting  room  in  ordinary  mercantile  life, 
seems  like  a  long  step  or  a  big  jump,  but  it  has 
been  taken  by  many  a  man  of  real  capability  and 
business  acumen,  such  as  the  subject  under  consid- 
ation  in  this  review.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  native  of 
Warrick,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  His  par- 
ents, Robert  and  Sarah  (Sparrow)  Herbert,  were 
natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle  who  emigrated  to 
Canada  early  in  their  married  life.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  our  subject  being  the 
fifth.  .  He  began  his  education  at  the  elementary 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  finished  at  Strathroy 
high  school.  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  machinist  at  London,  Ontario,  spending 
about  five  years  at  it  there,  then  working  at  various 
places  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  for  two  years.  In 
1888  he  came  to  Montana  and  worked  at  his  trad.- 
for  a  few  months  in  Anaconda,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  the  Bitter  Root  country  and  located  at 
Victor,  working  for  the  Missoula  Mercantile  Com- 
pany as  clerk  until  1899.  In  that  year  he  left  the 
service  of  this  company  and  engaged  in  a  general 
mercantile  business  for  himself,  in  partnership  with 
A.  W.  De  Veber  under  the  firm  name  of  De  Veber 
&  Herbert,  at  Florence,  in  which  he  is  still  occupied. 
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The  business  has  prospered  and  is  constantly  grow- 
ing in  vohime  and  character  and  in  the  mercantile 
world  the  firm  has  a  high  standing  because  of 
its  progressive  business  methods,  prompt  settle- 
ments and  general  commercial  spirit. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  deputy  assessor  under  Robert 
Nelson  in  1894-95.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
Republican  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  success 
of  his  party.  He  belongs  to  the  Masons,  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Maccabees.  In 
religious  faith  he  is  an  Episcopalian.  He  is  very 
highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  has  the 
cordial  regard  of  those  who  know  him  well. 


TOHN  A.  JAI^nSON.— The  adventurous  lives  of 
J  the  early  pioneers  of  this  country  is  truly  the 
basis  of  an  oft-told  tale,  but  the  hardy  character, 
resourceful  mind  and  vigorous  self-reliance  which 
they  engendered  in  the  citizenship  that  has  made 
America  the  wonder  of  the  world  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  or  too  frequently  recalled,  for 
therein  lie  the  lesson  and  the  incitement  to  endeavor 
in  others  which  make  up  the  real  value  of  history. 
Among  those  who  are  worthy  of  high  regard  in  this 
respect,  and  whose  life  record  proves  the  flexibility 
of  the  human  character  and  its  superiority  to  cir- 
cumstances and  difificulties  of  every  kind,  is  John 
A.  Jamison,  the  subject  of  this  brief  review.  He  is 
one  of  the  esteemed  and  influential  ranchmen  of 
the  Bitter  Root  country,  and  his  home,  the  result  of 
his  own  industry  and  thrift,  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired and  desirable  in  his  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Jamison  was  born  July  13,  1839,  at  Paynes- 
ville,  Mo.,  the  son  of  Adam  and  Nancy  (Sherwood) 
Jamison,  both  natives  of  North  Carolina,  who  emi- 
grated to  Missouri,  where  they  were  married,  and 
later  removed  to  Grant  county.  Wis.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  our  subject 
was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Beetown,  Wis.,  and  re- 
mained at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
assisting  in  supporting  the  family.  The  schooling 
he  got  was  only  what  was  available  during  a  few 
months  in  each  year.  After  he  attained  his  majority 
he  followed  .mining  and  farming  until  he  was 
twenty-five,  when  he  came  across  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Alder  gulch,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  went 
to  Jefferson  valley.  He  continued  farming  there 
from  1866  to  1875,  tlien  went  to  Butte  for  several 
months,    finding  but   a    few    log   cabins   scattered 


through  the  wild  and  forbidding  country  where 
stands  the  great  city  of  the  present  day.  In  July, 
1876,  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Black  Hills  and  mined 
there  for  a  short  time,  then  made  a  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  more  than 
three  years  engaged  in  farming.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  Butte,  and  spent  the  next  year 
in  mining.  He  then,  removed  to  the  Bitter  Root 
country  and  took  up  a  homestead  about  three  miles 
northeast  of  Florence,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since.  His  ranch  consists  of  320  acres  of  fine  land, 
which  he  has  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, . 
improved  with  good  buildings  and  equipped  with 
every  appliance  for  the  best  and  most  producti^'e 
handling  of  its  capabilities. 

When  Mr.  Jamison  took  charge  of  this  property 
his  sole  possessions  were  a  saw,  an  ax  and  $50  in 
mone\'.  From  this  meager  germ  has  grown  the 
spreading  oak  of  his  present  prosperity  and  the 
firm  hold  he  has  on  the  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
whom  he  has  served  in  close  attention  to  their  in- 
terests in  public  matters.  He  has  been  school  dis- 
trict clerk  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  is  always 
at  the  front  in  reference  to  advanced  ideas  involving 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jamison  has  always  been  a  Demo- 
crat, but  in  the  last  presidential  election  voted  for 
McKinley,  and  is  proud  of  having  done  so.  In  re- 
ligious belief  Mr.  Jamison  affiliates  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church  South,  and  in  fraternal  circles 
is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars.  In  this  organization  he  has  been  very 
active  and  has  a  position  of  commanding  influence, 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
temperance  workers  in  his  county.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  30,  1863,  to  Miss  Martha  Moore, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Moore,  residents  of 
Leclaire,  Scott  county,  Iowa.  To  this  union  one 
child  was  born,  Albert  Jackson,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  seven  years.  Mrs.  Jamison's  death  occurred  on 
June  19,  1870.  On  October  10,  1876,  Mr.  Jamison 
was  married  a  second  time,  the  bride  on  this  oc- 
casion being  Miss  Mary  Jack,  daughter  of  James 
and  Sarah  Tack,  of  Sheridan,  Texas. 


EDWARD  G.  HOLLIDAY.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  white  persons  born  in  the  present  state 
of  Montana,  his  life  having  begun  at  Canyon  Ferry, 
Meagher  county,  November  20,  1866.  His  parents 
having  been  James  M.and  Susan  (High tower)  Hoi- 
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liday,  the  former  a  native  of  Mrginia  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Missouri,  then  a  true  pioneer  state. 

Mr.  Hollida_v  began  his  education  in  the  pubhc 
schools  of  Canyon  Ferry  and  completed  it  in  those 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  removing  to  the  Mus- 
selshell valley  in  the  fall  of  1880  for  that  purpose. 
After  leaving  school  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade 
and  worked  at  it  for  about  ,five  years,  and  then 
engaged  in  the  sawmill  business  for  some  six  years, 
on  the  Musselshell  at  Spring  creek,  at  which  he 
was  moderately  successful.  Selling  out  the  mill- 
ing outfit  and  business,  he  again  went  to  con- 
tracting and  building,  and  continued  at  it  until 
1895,  when  he  located  on  the  ranch  which  he  now 
occupies  and  gave  his  attention  to  farming  and 
stockraising.  He  now  produces  numbers  of  fine 
Hereford  cattle  and  good  crops  of  grain  and  ha}- 
on  the  640  acres  of  land  which  he  controls.  His 
location  is  an  ideal  one  for  the  purpose,  it  being  at 
the  junction  of  the  Flagstaff  and  the  Musselshell, 
thus  affording  an  abundance  of  water  and  also  at- 
tractive scenery.  His  buildings  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  his  ranch  proclaim  him  as  an  en- 
terprising and  progressive  man,  and  his  standing  in 
the  community  is  that  of  a  leading  citizen. 

Mr.  Holliday  was  married  in  January,  1895,  to 
Aliss  Tracie  Tintinger,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Tint- 
inger,  a  prosperous  ranchman  on  the  Cig  Timber, 
who  came  to  America  from  France  when  he  was  .1 
young  man.  The  subject  and  his  wife  have  three 
children :  Frank  N.,  Clarice  and  \\^illiam.  They 
have  a  very  pleasant  home,  and  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  all  who  know  them. 


JOHN  McGINNESS  was  born  in  Ottawa,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  October  4,  1843. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  he  lived  for  four  years.  In  1873  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Canada,  where  he  re- 
mained until  sometime  in  1876.  The  following  year 
he  came  to  the  Blp.ck  Hills  and  settled  in  Dead- 
wood,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878 
and  where  he  practiced  law  until  1882,  when  he 
came  to  Montana.  After  traveling  about  the  state 
for  some  time,  he  located  in  Billings,  where  he 
found  many  of  his. former  friends  from  the  Black 
Hills,  and  here  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  elected  the  first  probate  judge  of  the  now 
county  of  Yellowstone  in  1863.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the -same  ofifice  in  1886,  and  died  holding 
the  office  during  this  term,  for,  though  he  was  re- 


elected for  another  term,  he  did  not  live  to  enter 
upon  its  duties,  dying  at  his  home  December  5, 
1888,  after  a  brief  illness. 

In  ]March,  1884,  the  Judge  married  a  lady  of 
[Minneapolis,  Miss  Emma  Depew,  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  while  she  was  visiting  friends 
in  Billings.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  family 
consisted  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Edward  J.  and 
?ilark,  aged  three  and  two  years  respectively. 

The  subject  was  an  enthusiastic  Mason  and  was 
a  member  of  Aldemar  Commandery  of  BilHngs ; 
his  funeral  was  conducted  under  Masonic  auspices, 
at  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  ever  held  in  Yellowstone  count)-. 
His  life-like  portrait  is  the 'only  one  which  adorns 
the  wall  of  ]\Iasonic  hall  as  a  past  master  of  the 
lodge.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  family. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  was  painstaking  and  true  to  the 
interests  of  his  client;  it  mattered  little  on  which 
side  of  a  case  he  might  be  employed,  whether  for 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  he  was  always  more 
read}'  to  compromise  than  to  go  into  court  and 
try  the  case,  or  as  he  would  say,  "What's  the  use, 
where's  the  sense  of  fighting  over  this;  let's  settle 
it."  He  probably  settled  more  cases  out  of  court  than 
he  ever  tried.  He  couldn't  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
prosecute  a  criminal,  he  was  too  tender-hearted  for 
that,  but  if  he  was  engaged  to  defend  one  he  was 
apt  to  intercede  with  the  prosecutor  in  the  most 
engaging  way  not  to  l^e  too  hard  on  his  well- 
meaning  client,  and  the  culprit  always  felt  sure 
that  he  had  in  the  person  of  his  lawyer  from  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  legal  difficulties  a  warm 
personal  friend.  He  was  a  most  genial,  jovial, 
companionable  man,  with  a  bright,  cheer}-  smile 
and  a  good  word  for  everybod}- ;  in  short,  it  could 
truthfully  be  said  of  him,  as  of  but  few  of  us,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  friend  of  ever}'body 
and  evervbodv  was  his  friend. 


j\  LFRED  K.  KIMMERLY  was  born  at  On- 
ii  tario,  Canada,  December  25,  1844.  As  a  child 
he  attended  the  common  school,  but  when  quite 
young  engaged  to  do  ranch  work  in  order  to  as- 
sist his  parents.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  and  remained 
at  that  industry  until  1873,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana. For  the  first  two  years  he  followed  min- 
ing as  wage  earner,  but  abandoned  that  occupation 
and  went  to  Oregon,  where  he  purchased  some 
sheep  in  partnership  with  his  l>rother,  Allan,  and 
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Mr.  Miller.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Mr.  Miller 
withdrew  his  interest  from  the  company.  In  1881 
our  subject  took  up  a  homestead  in  the  Little 
lUackfoot  Ophir  district  on  Dog  creek.  In  1882 
the  brothers  dissolved  partnership  and  since  that 
time  Mr.  Kimmerly  has  continued  the  business 
independently,  raising  stock,  but  chiefly  cattle  and 
sheep.  Hay  is  also  extensively  raised  on  his 
ranch,  which  has  assumed  the  vast  proportions  of 
5,310  acres,  460  acres  being  under  good  cultivation. 

On  January  12,  1880,  Mr.  Kimmerly  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Merkle,  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, daughter  of  Charles  and  Hannah  Merkle, 
also  a  native  of  that  country.  Mr.  Merkle  had  a 
comfortable  home  and  was  fairly  well  to  do ;  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  both  have  passed  into  eternity. 

Mr.  Kimmerly  is  of  Canadian  origin,  his  father 
and  mother,  Andrew  and  Hannah  Kimmerly,  be- 
ing natives  of  Canada.  The  father,  by  his  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  was  successful  as  a  laborer. 
The  family  were  members  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  in  politics  the  father  was  an  adherent  of  the 
conservative  party.  They  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children,  two  of  whom  have  died,  and  the 
parents  have  also  passed  away.  The  surviving 
children  are,  Garret,  William,  Margaret,  Debbie, 
Katherine,  Mary,  Benson,  Lucretia,  Allan  and 
Alfred  K.  To  Mr.  Kimmerly  and  his  wife  have 
been  born  six  children ;  three  died,  two  in  infancy, 
and  Nellie  G.  The  surviving  children  are  Lottie 
E.,  Willett  L  and  Walter  R.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  ]\Iethodist  church,  and  in  politics 
Mr.  Kimmerly  votes  the  Republican  ticket.  He 
expresses  himself  as  being  pleased  with  his  success 
in  this  county  and  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
state  of  Montana. 


TAMES  M.  HOLLIDAY.— The  subject  of  this 
J  sketch  is  the  scion  of  a  distinguished  old  \^ir- 
ginia  family  whose  history  is  coincident  with  that  of 
the  state  itself,  its  progenitor  on  American  soil  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  cavaliers  who  came  over  with 
Raleigh,  or  soon  afterward.  He  was  Richard  Hol- 
liday,  a  north  of  Ireland  gentleman,  who  was  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  British  government  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  Revolution.  He  sided 
with  the  colonists  and  Washington  offered  him  a 
commission  in  the  colonial  army,  but  as  it  was  not 
equal  in  rank  with  his  former  position,  he  declined 
it.     His  son,  William  J.  HolHday  (the  father  of  our 


subject),  with  his  wife,  Nancy  (Gillis)  Holliday, 
also  a  native  of  \^irginia,  and  his  young  family,  re- 
moved to  Missouri  in  1834,  locating  in  Shelby  coun- 
ty, and  giving  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.    He  had  six  children,  James  being  the  third. 

James  M.  Holliday  spent  his  school  days  in  Shel- 
by county,  Mo.,  and  remained  on  the  homestead  un- 
til 1864.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Montana,  making 
the  trip  overland  by  means  of  an  ox  team  and  for- 
tunately escaping  all  serious  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians. He  reached  Virginia  City  July  10,  1864,  and 
after  spending  a  year  there  located  at  Canyon  Ferry, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  next  sixteen 
years,  engaged  in  mining,  with  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess. In  1865  his  family  joined  him  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory, making  the  trip  across  the  plains  and  having 
considerable  trouble  with  the  hostile  red  men,  who 
killed  one  of  the  party  and  took  his  scalp.  In  1880 
Mr.  Holliday  removed  to  his  present  residence  at 
Delpine,  near  the  head  of  the  Musselshell,  and  be- 
gan extensive  operations  in  stockraising,  having  6S0 
acres  of  land  and  usually  more  than  400  head  of 
stock.  The  land  has  been  skillfullly  cultivated  and 
yields  annually  excellent  crops  of  cereals  and  ha_\-, 
and  is  well  improved  with  good  buildings  and  other 
necessary  appliances. 

Mr.  Holliday  was  married  in  February,  1847,  to 
Aliss  Susan  Hightower,  a  native  of  Missouri,  of 
prominent  Kentucky  ancestry.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren living  and  one  dead.  The  living  offspring  are 
David  Adolphus,  a  successful  rancher  at  Delpine, 
who  married  Miss  Flora  Rannie ;  Edward  G.,  of 
whom  extended  mention  is  made  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  and  Charles  M.,  Maggie  and  Sanford  M., 
all  still  living  on  the  homestead.  In  the  community 
Air.  Holliday  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  his  influence  in  matters  of  public  enter- 
l)rise  being  forceful  and  healthy,  his  contributions 
to  the  social  life  being  generous  and  elevating,  and 
his  example  and  counsel  in  business  being  valuable 
and  much  appreciated.  He  is  essentially  one  of  the 
Ijuilders  of  his  section  of  the  state  and  his  services 
in  this  regard  have  been  both  generous  and  val- 
uable. 


JOHN  LAFAYETTE  HUAIBLE.— The  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  story  of  the  pioneers  of 
.\merica  never  loses  its  interest.  Oft-told  tale  as  it 
is,  it  holds  its  charm  for  every  kind  of  reader  or 
listener,  for  it  has  all  the  elements  of  thrilling  nar- 
rative, embodying  as  it  does  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
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courage,  fortitude  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  lo 
duty,  .■\mong  the  men  of  brain  and  brawn  who  have 
made  Montana  great  by  reason  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  the  productive  forces  they  have  set  in 
motion,  John  L.  Humble,  the  subject  of  this  sketcli, 
is  entitled  to  a  high  regard.  He  was  born  No- 
vember 9,  1847,  in  Smith  county,  Tenn.,  where  his 
parents,  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Humble,  were  born 
and  reared.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  our 
subject  was  the  sixth.  When  he  was  but  three  years 
old  the  fam.ily  removed  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  and 
there  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
eighteen,  afterward  working  with  his  father  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  twenty-one.  At  that  age  he 
engaged  in  farming  on  his  own  account  for  two 
years  in  Missouri,  and  in  1870  came  to  Montana, 
locating  on  what  was  then  an  Indian  reservation 
four  miles  north  of  Corvallis.  When  the  reserva- 
tion was  thrown  open  to  the  public  he  pre-empted 
160  acres  and  bought  additions  from  time  to  time 
as  he  prospered,  until  he  now  has  640  acres  in  one 
body,  and  some  2,000  in  all  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley. 

From  the  date  of  his  settlement  in  the  territory 
Mr.  Humble  has  been  an  extensive  dealer  in  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses,  always  having  on  his  land  consid- 
erable numbers  of  them  and  keeping  up  the  qualit\- 
of  the  breeds  with  great  care.  In  1888  he  sold 
2,200  sheep  in  one  bunch,  and  since  that  time  has 
given  his  attention  for  the  most  part  to  the  rearing 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  has  at  present  (1901)  500 
head  of  fine  cattle,  100  range  horses  and  more  than 
forty  horses  of  superior  breed.  His  home  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  in  the  valley.  The 
ranch  is  improved  with  buildings  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, conveniently  arranged  and  tastefully  bestowed 
about  the  place,  the  residence  being  modern  and 
up-to-date  in  every  particular. 

In  political  affiliations  Mr.  Humble  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  while  he  feels  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  the  success  of  his  party,  he  does  not  seek  its  of- 
fices or  emoluments  for  himself.  He  was  married 
in  January,  1877,  to  Miss  Matilda  C.  Wilkinson, 
daughter  of  Jackson  and  Matilda  Wilkinson,  of 
Greene  county.  Mo.,  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. Throughout  the  valley  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Humble  are  well  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
They  are  among  the  leaders  of  their  section  in  busi- 
ness thrift  and  prosperity,  give  trend  and  inspira- 
tion to  social  life,  and  are  to  be  found  with  an  in- 
telligent and  productive  interest  in  every  s:ood  en- 
terprise for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  which 
they  reside. 


T  OHN  C.  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.— A  good  physi- 
J  cian,  even  though  impelled  by  no  higher  motive 
in  his  work  than  the  hope  of  its  pecuniary  rewards, 
is  an  almoner  of  large  bounties  to  the  community 
and  his  benefactions  can  not  be  measured  in  fiscal 
values.  When  to  the  element  of  business  thrift  he 
adds  the  inspiration  born  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
suffering  fellow  creatures,  no  man  can  compute  the 
\-olume  of  good  which  flows  from  him  in  his  actual 
accomplishments,  his  potential  example  and  his  im- 
pressive personality.  Among  the  number  of  dili- 
gent and  faithful  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Mon- 
tana who  thus  unite  the  elements  of  successful  work 
in  their  profession,  none  stands  higher,  or  more 
deservedl}'  high,  than  Dr.  John  Clarke  Johnston, 
of  Butte,  whether  he  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
what  he  has  done  in  his  chosen  line  of  duty,  or  on 
account  of  the  charming  and  graceful  personality 
which  has  made  him  a  social  favorite  of  wide  celeb- 
rity. The  people  of  Butte  have  had  the  benefit  of 
his  intelligent  and  conscientious  labors  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  having  located  among 
them  in  1878  after  completing  his  professional  prep- 
aration at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  practicing  for  three  years  in  his  native 
town  of  Connellsville,  in  that  great  old  common- 
wealth. He  was  born  December  i,  1850,  a  descend- 
ant of  Alexander  Johnston,  of  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1783,  just  as  that  new-born  republic  rose  to  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Clarke,  a  native  of  the  same 
county,  and  to  this  union  were  born  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  parents  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  the  mother  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty- four  and 
tlie  father  at  that  of  ninety-five. 

One  of  the  sons,  Joseph  Johnston,  married  Miss 
Florinda  IMaguire  in  1848.  He  was  a  prominent 
merchant  and  banker  at  Connellsville,  highly  re- 
spected throughout  that  section  of  the  state,  and 
illustrated  in  his  life  the  best  elements  of  American 
citizenship.  The  mother  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  best  families  in  western  iMaryland  and  was 
a  lady  of  superior  social  and  domestic  qualities. 
They  had  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three 
dauTjhters,  of  whom  five  are  living  and  exemplify 
in  their  daily  lives  the  lessons  which  they  learned 
at  the  paternal  fireside.  The  mother  died  in  1879; 
the  father  is  still  living. 

Dr.  Johnston,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  one 
of  the  five  sons  of  Joseph  Johnston  and  a  brother 
of  Alexander  T-   Johnston,  cashier  of  Clark's  bank 
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in  Butte.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
town,  supplementing  its  educational  facilities  with 
a  course  at  the  State  University  of  Ohio.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  1870,  under  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  W.  Lindley,  of  Connellsville,  a  scholarly  and 
wise  physician  and  a  cultivated  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  In  September  he  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  a  school  renowned 
throughout  the  world  for  the  completeness  of  its 
equipment,  the  excellence  of  its  faculty  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  training.  From  this  institution 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1875.  He  began 
practicing  in  his  native  town,  but  after  three  years 
turned  his  face  towards  the  sunset,  and  removed  to 
Butte,  Mont.,  in  1878.  He  was  cordially  welcomed 
as  a  desirable  addition  to  the  city's  corps  of  sci- 
entists, and  has  proven  by  his  course  and  the  su- 
perior quality  of  his  work  that  the  judgment  which 
made  him  welcome  was  not  at  fault.  In  his  new 
home  he  was  soon  firmly  established  in  a  good  prac- 
tice and  has  ever  since  grown  in  popular  esteem  and 
influence  in  professional,  political  and  social  cir- 
cles. He  is  a  member  of  the  Fayette  County  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Pennsjlvania,  and  of  a  number  of 
western  organizations  of  the  same  kind.  His 
genial  and  unassuming  manner  makes  him  a  favor- 
ite wherever  he  goes  and  the  sterling  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  which  characterize  him  increase 
and  intensify  on  further  acquaintance  the  pleasing 
impressions  made  by  first  contact  with  him. 


HENRY  C.  KEITH  was  born  in  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  January  9,  1863,  son  of 
Lewis  and  Rebecca  (Blakney)  Keith.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father's  farm,  gaining  the  benefit  of 
a  country  school  education,  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  when  he  took  a  three-months  business 
course  at  a  commercial  college  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 
He  then  commenced  clerking  in  J.  S.  Trites  &  Co.'s 
general  store  at  Sussex,  remained  there  eighteen 
months,  then  attended  commercial  college  for  three 
months,  and  subsequently  took  a  clerkship  in  the 
store  of  W.  T.  Mills  &  Co.,  at  Upper  Corners, 
Sussex,  N.  B.  This  was  a  branch  store  of  Geo.  H, 
White  &  Co.,  and  after  a  time  was  discontinued 
and  Mr.  Keith  returned  to  Lower  Sussex  to  clerk 
in  their  store,  where  he  continued  until  the  spring 
of  1887,  when  he  came  to  ]\lissoula,  Mont.,  arriv- 
ing there  in  April.  From  there  he  soon  went  to 
Stevensville,  to  take  charge  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests   of    the    Missoula    Mercantile    Company    at 


that  point.  He  was  later  sent  to  open  a  branch 
store  at  Victor  and  was  there  for  eighteen  months, 
when,  returning  to  Missoula,  he  became  the  treas- 
urer of  the  company.  In  1890  the  Missoula  Mer- 
cantile Company  bought  the  large  business  estab- 
lishment of  T.  J.  Demers  at  Demersville  on  the 
Flathead  river,  and  Mr.  Keith  was  placed  in  charge. 
At  that  time  a  historian  wrote :  _  "The  unparalleled 
success  of  the  Missoula  Mercantile  Company 
(their  business  for  the  last  year  amounting  to 
nearly  $2,ooo,ooo)  illustrates  what  capital  and 
push  can  accomplish.  This  firm  is  a  close  corpo- 
ration, with  headquarters  at  Missoula,  and  branch 
establishments  placed  in  the  best  agricultural  val- 
ley of  western  Montana.  Their  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities have  had  much  to  do  in  assisting  and  in- 
creasing their  exceedingly  large  business.  In  less 
than  three  years  the  Demersville  store  has  built 
up .  a  larger  and  more  extensive  trade  than  any 
other  in  all  Montana.  Under  the  management  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Keith,  this  branch  institution  promises 
to  outgrow  the  parent  house  ere  a  decade  passes 
away.  Mr.  Keith  is  a  young  gentleman  well  and 
thoroughly  drilled  in  business,  of  recognized  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  probity  and  large  capabilities. 
He  controls  the  entire  business  of  the  -various  Flat- 
head concerns  owned  by  the  firm  of  which  he  is  as- 
sistant treasurer."  This  store  was  removed  to  Kal- 
ispell  in  1893,  and  Mr.  Keith  has  retained  the  full 
management.  He  employed  but  one  clerk  at  Dem- 
ersville at  first,  but  soon  increased  the  corps,  at  one 
time  employing  thirty  men.  On  moving  to  Kal- 
ispell  Mr.  Keith  first  confined  the  business  to  hard- 
ware and  implements,  with  a  staff  of  three  clerks. 
In  1898  they  built  a  grain  elevator  with  a  capacity 
of  40,000  bushels,  run  by  a  gasoline  engine  of 
twelve  horsepower.  Groceries  were  added  in  March, 
and  the  corps  of  assistants  then  numbered  fifteen. 
The  rapidly  increasing  business  has  continued  until 
now  twenty-six  employes  are  kept  busy.  The  trade 
of  this  store  extends  along  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  from  Bonner's  Ferry  on  the  west  to  Havre 
on  the  east,  a  distance  of  370  miles,  north  to  the 
international  boundary;  and  northwest  to  Tobacco 
plains,  ninety  miles.  Extensive  shipments  are  also 
made  to  Butte.  They  now  have  in  Kalispell,  beside 
their  extensive  mercantile  house  and  the  elevator, 
two  large  iron  warehouses,  one,  50x150  feet  in  size, 
for  implements,  the  other  being  60x100  feet  in  size, 
for  the  storage  of  groceries.  This  house  is  doing 
by  far  the  largest  business  in  western  Montana, 
if  not  in  the  state. 
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Air.  Keith  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  a  Bap- 
tist in  religion.  He  belongs  to  Kalispell  Lodge  No. 
42,  A.  F.  &  A.  AI..  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  Pyth- 
ias in  Laurel  Lodge  No.  11,  at  Alissoula  in  1889. 
He  married,  in  .\ugust,  1894,  Aliss  AIar_v  Hunt,  an 
adopted  daughter  of  David  Hunt,  of  Avoca,  Iowa. 
She  was  born  in  Des  Aloines,  Towa.  Their  four  sur- 
viving children  are  Harry,  Homer,  Robert  and 
Helen.  Entirely  without  pretense,  Mr.  Keith  ap- 
pears to  make  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 
Under  a  quiet  and  unassuming  exterior  he  pos- 
sesses an  unbending  resolution,  great  physical  and 
mental  activity,  and  a  personal  courage  that  knows 
no  fear  or  failure.  His  good  nature  and  cheerful 
disposition  are  leading  traits  in  his  character,  while 
he  is  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  worthy 
]irivate  or  public  enterprises  or  benefactions. 


pHARLES  R.  KELLER.— Among  the  prosper- 
V  ous  and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Choteau  county  is  numbered  the  subject  of  this 
review,  and  he  is  deserving  of  honorable  mention 
in  this  work  as  one  of  those  who  are  prominently 
identified  with  the  industrial  life  of  the  state  and 
who  has  attained  success  as  the  beneficial  result 
of  industry  and  well-directed  efifort. 

Mr.  Keller  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  having 
been  born  in  Delaware  county,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1858,  being  the  son  of  Rudolph  Keller, 
who  was  born  in  Monroe  county.  Pa.,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1819,  and  who  has  been  for  man\-  years 
a  successful  farmer  in  Delaware  county,  Iowa,  of 
which  state  he  is  a  pioneer.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eliza  Ann  Reese,  was  likewise 
born  in  Monroe  county  in  the  old  Keystone  state, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1819,  and  died  in  Delaware 
county,  Iowa,  in  1866.  Charles  R.  Keller,  to  whom 
this  sketch  is  dedicated,  received  his  early  schol- 
astic training  in  the  district  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  Iowa  homestead  and  thereafter  supple- 
mented this  by  a  course  of  study  in  the  high  school 
at  Colesburg,  that  state,  and  in  the  Iowa  Business 
College,  in  the  city  of  Keokuk.  He  left  school  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  went 
to  Lincoln  county,  S.  D.,  where  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  stockraising  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
He  then  removed  to  Whitman  county.  Wash.,  where 
he  continued  in  the  same  line  of  enterprise  fur 
eight  year's.  In  Augtist,  1892,  Mr.  Keller  came 
to  Montana  and  located  on  his  present  ranch,  in 
the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  where  he  and  his  wife  took 


up  claims.  Here  he  now  has  a  valuable  ranch  of 
480  acres,  improved  with  excellent  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  good  farm  residence,  and  here  he  has 
since  been  successfully  engaged  in  sheepgrowing, 
running  an  average  of  6,000  head,  the  same  being 
of  high  grade  and  of  the  type  best  adapted  to 
this  section  of  the  state.  He  also  has  sixty  acres 
of  his  ranch  under  cultivation  and  is  beginning 
to  direct  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle. 
His  ranch  is  located  three  and  a  half  miles  southeast 
(if  the  village  of  Whitlash,  which  is  his  postoffice 
address.  In  politics  Mr.  Keller  is  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party,  taking 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  questions  and  issues 
of  the  hour,  and  being  essentially  public-spirited 
in  his  attitude.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  St. 
John's  Lodge  No.  91,  at  St.  John's,  Washington. 
In  the  year  1883,  in  Lincoln  county,  S.  D.,  Mr. 
Keller  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Josephine 
Fockler,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1886.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1892,  Mr. 
Keller  consummated  a  second  marriage,  being  then 
united  to  Miss  Belle  Livingston,  who  was  born  at 
Roseburg,  Ore.,  the  daughter  of  Elijah  Livingston, 
a  prominent  citizen  and  politician  of  that  place. 
Our  subject  and  his  wife  had  two  children,  Lucille. 
Ijorn  November  25,  1893,  died  March  21,  1898,  and 
Steward  A.,  born  October  17,  1897,  died  November 
27,  1901. 


Jy\MES  KENNEDY,  30ungest  son  of  James  and 
Katherine  (Reynolds)  Kennedy,  was  probably 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  now  nearly  extinct 
class  of  "old-timers"  who  took  part  in  the  first 
movements  in  the  transition  of  savage  Montana 
into  its  present  civilized  state.  He  was  one  of  the 
.seven  who  gave  the  name  to  Helena,  and  from  that 
remote  period  he  has  been  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
west.  His  birth  occurred  July  15,  1849,  in  Rich- 
land county,  Ohio,  and  his  mother  died  so  soon 
thereafter  that  his  only  remembrance  of  her  i.-^ 
seeing  her  in  her  coffin.  He  was  bound  out  to  a 
farmer  with  whom  he  stayed  until  he  was  sixteen, 
having  but  common  school  advantages  for  an  edu- 
cation. At  that  time  his  older  brothers,  John  and 
William,  had  come  back  from  an  extended  stay  in 
the  far  west,  and  were  contemplating  a  return. 
Several  of  the  brothers  accompanied  them,  among 
them  James.  Their  experience  in  reaching  Fort  Ben- 
ton is  told  in  the  biography  of  John  J.  Kennedy 
elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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It  was  in  1863  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  first  introduc- 
tion to  Montana  occurred.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton the  brothers  separated,  WilHam  and  James  go- 
ing north  to  Ednionston.  The)-  found  nothing  there 
to  please  them  and  retraced  their  route,  making 
their  next  objective  point  Bevin's  gulch,  where  W^ill- 
iam  engaged  in  mining.  James  passed  most  of 
the  season  of  1864  in  hauling  lumber  from  the 
Trombley  mills  to  Virginia  City  in  Alder  gulch, 
when  he  commenced  mercantile  life  by  going  to 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state  and  trans- 
porting a  load  of  vegetables  from  Pend  d'Oreille 
to  \'irginia  City,  where,  though  frozen  hard  ;is 
rocks,  they  found  ready  sale  at  fifteen  cents  a 
pound.  In  1865  he  was  first  at  Silver  creek  and 
later  at  Last  Chance  gulch,  where,  as  before  men- 
tioned, he  took  part  in  changing  the  name  to  Helena. 
(Mr.  Kennedy  states  that  the  name  as  first  sug- 
gested was  Helen  Orr,  but  none  <if  them  oth'i-r 
than  the  one  who  proposed  it  liked  that  name,  so 
the  transition  to  the  pleasanter  term  Helena  was 
quickly  made  and  carried  by  a  vote.  One  of  the  party 
suggested  that  the  next  thing  to  do  after  nam- 
ing the  place  was  to  start  a  graveyard,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  says  that  four  months  later  the  grave- 
yard was  started  by  the  burial  of  the  very  man 
who  made  that  remark.)  The  next  season  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  in  the  Prickly  Pear  valley  and  saw 
another  phase  of  frontier  life  in  the  great  Sun 
river  stampede.  In  such  a  life  and  with  such  sur- 
roundings men's  natures  rapidly  acquire  habits  i,>f 
quick  thought  and  decision  and  become  strongly 
self-poised  and  self-reliant.  These  conditions  were 
accentuated  when,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  he  went  to 
the  junction  of  the  L'nion  Pacific  and  California 
I^acific  railroads,  at  Ogden,  L'tah.  He.  passed  the 
winter  there  and  says  it  was  by.  far  the  wildest 
place  he  ever  saw  and  during  tkat  time  he  sav.' 
more  killing  than  in  all  of  his  life  beside. 

During  1868  Air.  Kennedy  was  for  some  monllis 
working  at  quartz  mining  at  White  Pine.  Xev.,  and 
graduall}-  going  west  he  passed  Christmas.  i8f)(). 
in  San  Franci.sco.  His  next  field  of  em)3loynienl 
was  in  San  lUicna  \'entura.  Cab,  where  he  made 
water  ditches  for  several  months,  (ioing  to  l.os 
.\ngeles  county  with  the  intention  of  lra\'eling  on 
to  Mexico,  he  learned  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  acquire  the  .S])anish  language. 
To  accomplish  this  object  he  joined  a  company 
of  Mexican  miners  and  for  three  years  labored 
with  them  and  thereby  full\-  acquired  the  language. 
During  this  time,  however,  he  discovered  that  he 


didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  the  Spaniards  or 
^Mexicans  and  relinquished  his  contemplated  Mexi- 
can trip.  After  this  he  was  engaged  in  various 
occupations  in  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  agriculture, 
beekeeping,  etc.  Here  he  married  and  began  to 
think  of  making  a  permanent  residence.  Before 
this  was  done,  however,  he  was  three  years  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Santiago  county,  where 
he  made  money.  In  1888  he  went  to  Ventura 
county  as  a  real  estate  operator,  and  there,  satisfied 
with  the  countrx',  purchased  land  and  established 
a  permanent  home  at  Hueneme,  on  the  sea  coast, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  In  1890  he 
Iirought  his  family  to  visit  his  brother  John  at 
Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  and  that  visit  still  con- 
tinues, IMr.  Kennedy  considering  himself  "a  wan- 
derer far  from  home."  Nevertheless  he  has  pretty 
well  established  himself  at  Columbia  Falls.  He 
Iniilt  there  a  business  block  and  leased  it  to  two 
men,  Fullerton  &  Nelson,  dealers  in  stationery  and 
drugs.  .\t  the  same  time  he  was  commissioned 
the  first  postmaster  of  the  place.  In  the  store  he 
built  he  was  postmaster  for  over  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  occupants  of  his  building  failed, 
he  was  made  assignee,  and,  to  close  up  the  matter, 
he  purchased  the  goods  and  is  now  in  trade.  He 
is  also  interested  in  the  newly  discovered  oil  fields 
in  the  north  part  of  Flathead  county.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  original  in 
thought  and  methods,  possesses  a  rare  fund  of 
brilliant  humor  and  is  a  most  delightful  social  com- 
panion.    He  has  worthily  won  success. 

IMr.  Kennedy  married  Margaret  Huff,  born  at 
.St.  Mary,  Iowa.  Soon  after  her  birth  her  father, 
a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  Bannack  City,  Mont., 
and  was  a  merchant  and  a  mason  there  for  some 
time.  He  died  when  she  was  five  years  old.  Mr. 
and  I\rrs.  Kennedy  have  three  children,  Henry,  Ed- 
niond,  Minnie  (who  were  born  in  San  Bernardino, 
and  never  saw  snow  until  they  saw  it  in  the  Flat- 
head valley  in  iSgo).  and  Marguerite,  born  in 
liueneme,   X'entura  county,   Cal. 


T  ( )HN  J.  KENNEDY.— Resting  quietly  on  his 
J  pleasant  ranch  on  the  beautiful  tableland  at 
Columbia  Falls.  Mont.,  surrounded  by  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  and  the  healthful  atmosphere  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  here  passing  the  eventide  of  a 
wondrously  active  life,  is  John  J.  Kennedy,  the 
subject  of  this  review,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
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the  daring  heroes  who  nearly  half  a  centur\  ago 
led  the  van  of  civilization  along  Indian  trails  into 
the  Rocky  mountain  mining  region.  Year  after 
year  he  has  witnessed  the  marvelous  development 
of  the  west  and  in  many  ways  has  contributed  his 
time,  his  labor  and  his  money  toward  its  accom- 
plishment. Mr.  Kennedy  was  bom  in  Richland 
county,  Ohio,  on  March  17,  1839.  His  parents, 
James  and  Katherine  (Reynolds)  Kennedy,  emi- 
grated from  Tipperary  county,  Ireland,  to  America 
in  1 83 1,  settling  first  in  New  York  and  later  in 
Ohio,  where  they  passed  their  lives.  John  J.  Ken- 
nedy was  an  industrious  youth,  working  diligently 
in  summer  and  studying  as  hard  in  the  winter 
terms  of  school.  From  his  thirteenth  to  his 
seventeenth  year  be  lived  in  Cleveland  and  hauled 
brick  and  sand  in  a  brick  yard  when  not  attend- 
ing school,  after  this,  while  visiting  Ashland  county, 
he  engaged  with  a  cattle  man  of  Iowa  to  work  for 
him  in  that  state  and  farmed  for  two  years.  The 
town  of  Fort  Atkinson  had  just  been  platted  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  given,  as  an  inducement  to  start 
a  brick  yard,  a  deed  of  two  town  lots  and  the  right 
to  cut  100  cords  of  wood.  He  made  brick  one 
season  under  discouraging  circumstances,  then,  in 
1859,  traded  his  whole  outfit  for  a  gun  and  mone\- 
enough  to  take  him  to  Pike's  Peak,  from  whence 
marvelous  gold  discoveries  were  reported.  With 
a  partner,  C.  P.  Lowry,  he  started  with  oxen,  a 
light  wagon  and  a  tent.  They  reached  Fort  Kear- 
ney, when  the  returning  number  of  "Pike's  Peakers" 
caused  his  partner  to  give  up  further  travel.  Re- 
turning with  Mr.  Lowry  to  Nebraska  City  and  Salt 
creek,  Mr.  Kennedy  there  attached  himself  as  a 
chainman  to  a  United  States  surveying  party  under 
Captain  Cook,  who  was  surveying  the  base  line 
between  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Commencing  at 
Cottonwood  creek,  the  line  went  west  to  Fort  Kear- 
ney, then  a  line  was  run  north  to  the  fort  from 
the  Platte  river  and  a  government  reservation  sur- 
veyed. This  finished  Captain  Cook's  contract. 
Starting  east,  the  company  soon  met  Major  &  Rus- 
sell's train  of  twenty-four  wagons,  with  twelve 
oxen  to  a  wagon,  on  its  way  to  Utah  with  sup- 
plies for  the  United  States  troops.  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  two  of  his  surveying  comrades  joined  the  train 
as  employees.  "Billy"  John,  now  residing  at 
Prickly  Pear  canyon,  was  one  of  the  three.  The 
route  led  through  Echo  and  Weber  canyon-s  to 
Camp  Floyd,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Receiving  pay  at  $40  a  month,  his  next  win- 
ter was  spent  in  taking  care  of  cattle  in  Rush  valley. 


His  older  brother,  William,  was  a  soldier  of  Com- 
pany I,  Tenth  United  States  Infantry,  stationed 
at  Camp  Floyd  with  term  of  service  nearly  ex- 
pired. They  were  planning  companionsliip,  Init  an 
opportunity  occurring  to  join  a  train  of  emigrants 
goin.g  to  Oregon,  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  wait  for  his 
brother's  discharge.  This  was  the  second  train 
that  took  the  overland  route  for  Oregon.  Dangers 
beset  them.  Hostile  Indians  at  times  surrounded 
them.  The  Snake  Indians  killed  two  of  their  num- 
Ix-r  at  Brewer's  creek,  but  they  were  watchful  and 
ably  commanded  and  none  others  were  injured. 
The  next  company  on  the  trail  lost  many,  killed 
by  the  same  Indians  and  every  member  of  the  next 
succeeding  one  was  killed  at  the  spot  where  the 
attack  on  the  first  was  made.  His  first  winter  in 
Oregon  Mr.  Kennedy  passed  in  cooking  and  car- 
ing for  teamsters'  horses  at  the  half-way  house  on 
the  sixteen-mile  portage  at  the  Dalles.  In  April, 
1861,  he  went  to  the  Orofino  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Clearwater,  the  first  gold-producing  camp  in 
tiie  rich  Clearwater  placer  mining  district,  and  was 
there  early  enough  to  join  a  party  of  eight  secur- 
ing a  claim.  The  noted  "Johnnie"  Healy,  now  of 
Alaska  mining  fame,  was  one  of  the  partners  and 
was  long  connected  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in  mining. 
Here  his  brother  William  joined  him  and  took 
his  place  in  working  the  claim  while  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy prospected.  Soon,  however,  Baldwin  & 
Whitman,  of  Walla  Walla,  started  a  branch  store 
at  Orofino  and  engaged  Mr,  Kennedy  for  a  time 
as  clerk,  but  later,  while  prospecting,  the  rich  Sal- 
mon river  mines  were  discovered  by  Healy,  where 
grew  up  Florence  City.  Selling  their  Orofino 
claims  Mr,  Kennedy,  his  brother  William  and  Mr, 
Healy  were  members  of  the  party  that  developed 
the  Florence  mines.  Prices  were  high,  shovels  $25 
each,  gum  boots  $50  a  pair,  and  all  goods  in  pro- 
portion. The  next  spring,  after  an  open  fall  and 
a  hard  winter,  iVIr.  Kennedy  bought  a  pack  train 
at  White  Bird  canyon  and  returned,  to  Orofino 
for  a  load  of  supplies  which  he  took  to  Florence 
City,  and  sold,  both  teams  and  goods,  to  his  old 
employers,  Baldwin  &  Whitman,  On  this  trip 
occurred  his  refusal  to  drink  with  the  desperado, 
Boone  Helm,  who  was  at  the  time  "owning"  the 
camp  of  Florence,  It  is  probable  that  no  other 
man  could  have  done  this  and  lived,  as  Helm,  by 
his  numerous  murders,  had  terrorized  the  whole 
comnumity  and  usually  killed  any  one  who  slighted 
his  invitation.  Supply  wagons  from  Orofino  were 
unloaded  at  Mountain  City,  twenty  miles  west  of 
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the  Florence  mines,  and  packed  in  from  there  on 
the  backs  of  men  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound.  The  Florence  mines  were  among  the 
earliest  mines  ever  worked,  owned  by  "Johnnie" 
Healy,  Harley  McEwen  and  Kennedy.  In  1862 
rumors  of  a  wonderfully  rich  gold  deposit  on  the 
Salmon  river  took  Healy  off  on  an  investigating 
trip,  and  later  Mr.  Kennedy  decided  to  sell  their 
mine,  and  with  his  brother  and  McEwen  go  in 
search  of  him.  They  journeyed  up  the  Clearwater, 
past  Elk  City,  and  on  east  for  fifty  miles,  where 
they  found  Healy,  who  had  discovered  no  wealth 
and  had  nearly  starved,  just  rescued  from  death 
by  Colorado  miners  bound  for  Florence  City. 
Healy  now  proposed  the  return  of  all  to  the  states, 
and,  as  they  had  won  a  fine  return  for  their  labor, 
this  proposition  was  accepted.  As  Mr.  Kennedy 
says,  "this  was  a  year's  job."  They  returned  home 
by  way  of  Lewistown  and  Deer  Lodge,  on  their 
way  camping  where  is  now  Missoula.  Going  on 
horseback  to  Fort  Benton,  they  left  their  horses 
there  and  arranged  with  a  fur  trader  to  transport 
them  to  St.  Louis.  A  large  Mackinaw  boat  was 
built  and  manned  by  nearly  twenty  men  to  take 
the  party  down  the  Missouri  until  the  steamer  was 
met  on  her  upward  trip.  The  contract  then  called 
for  the  steamer's  return  to  St.  Louis  with  their 
outfit.  They  met  the  steamer  near  the  mouth  of 
Milk  river  and  the  transfer  of  goods  occupied 
nearly  ten  days.  The  first  day  of  their  steamer's 
travel  brought  them  into  extreme  peril.  Thousands 
of  Sioux  warriors  in  war  paint  and  Hushed  b.\' 
their  recent  massacre  of  the  whites  in  Minnesota 
lined  the  shores  and  surrounded  the  steamer.  The,\- 
made  no  hostile  manifestation  at  first,  but  the  sec- 
ond day  they  tried  to  run  of?  horses.  Any 
flinching  of  nerve  or  sign  of  fear  by  the  occupants 
of  the  steamer  would  have  precipitated  a  general 
massacre.  A  determined  front  was  presented,  a 
horse  taken  by  the  Indians  was  recovered  under 
cover  of  rifles  aimed  and  at  full  cock,  the  boat 
was  anchored  out  in  the  stream  each  night  and  in 
a  few  days  the  danger  passed.  Leaving  the  steamer 
at  Council  Bluffs  and  taking  stage  160  miles  to 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  they  went  to  Chicago 
and  from  there  to  Philadelphia,  where  their  supplv 
of  gold  was  left  at  the  mint.  Mr.  Kennedy  then 
visited  Ohio,  and  the  next  spring,  with  five  of 
his  brothers  and  Mr.  Healy.  left  St.  Louis  on  the 
first  packet  for  Fort  Benton.  At  Cow  island  low 
water  prevented  further  progress  by  boat.  Wil- 
liam Kennedv  went  to  Fort  Benton  for  the  horses 


left  there  the  previous  year.  They  then  bruughl 
boats  which  they  loaded  with  provisions  and  min- 
ing outfits  and  towed  them  to  Fort  Benton,  the 
trip  occupying  the  whole  summer.  On  the  steamer 
were  three  hundred  passengers,  among  them  Ed. 
McClay  and  King  and  Gillette,  since  so  prominent 
in  Montana.  From  Fort  Benton,  Healy,  William 
and  James  Kennedy  and  others  went  north  to 
Fort  Edmonston.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  brother 
Michael  followed  their  brothers  Peter  and  Stephen 
to  Alder  gulch,  where  mines  had  been  struck  the 
fall  before.  Here  they  engaged  in  hauling  min- 
ing timbers,  making  $15  daily.  He  also  conveyed 
three  of  the  first  elected  members  of  an  Idaho 
legislature  to  the  capital.  The  next  spring  (1864) 
he  made  a  prospecting  trip  up  to  Fort  Steele, 
B.  C,  passing  through  the  Flathead  valley.  On 
the  way  he  was  royally  entertained  over  night  in 
the  camp  of  "road  agents,"  then  the  terror  of 
the  country,  and  who  not  long  afterward  suflfered 
death  for  their  crimes.  He  had  known  many  of 
them  before  they  had  'taken  to  the  road.'  In 
the  fall  of  1864  Last  Chance  gulch  came  into  promi- 
nence and  Mr.  Kennedy  went  there  from  Virginia 
City  and  the  next  summer  built  Mackinaw  boats 
by  the  hundreds  near  the  dam  below  Helena,  sell- 
ing them  to  people  going  down  the  Missouri.  Here 
he  was  again  joined  by  his  brothers,  William  and 
James,  and  they  located  the  famous  ranch  on  the 
Prickly  Pear  river  that  is  still  called  Kennedy's 
ranch.  Here  for  two  years  they  kept  a  hotel  and 
stopping  place  for  teams.  Mr.  Kennedy  in  1866 
built  all  the  stage  stations  between  Benton  and 
Helena  and  supplied  them  with  the  hay  needed 
for  the  winter  at  $25  a  ton.  leaving  200  tons  at 
Fort  Shaw.  In  1867  he  prospected  in  northwestern 
Montana,  reaching,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
Cedar  creek  country,  seventy  miles  west  of  Mis- 
soula.- Wintering  at  Missoula,  he  heard  rumors 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  going  to 
touch  some  point  on  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  spring, 
with  John  Duval,  went  to  Fort  Benton,  then  b\ 
steamer  to  Fort  Union,  now  Fort  Buford.  In 
the  fall  he  took  charge  of  freight  trains  hauling 
goods  for  Healy  &  Hamilton  from  Fort  Benton 
to  northern  trading  posts  for  two  years.  He  then 
bought  one  of  the  posts  and  carried  on  freighting 
himself  until  1876,  when  he  sold  out  and  bought  a 
herd  of  cattle  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  and  drove 
them  through  the  Flathead  valley  and  Tobacco 
plains,  via  Gray  creek  to  Fort  McLeod  on  the 
British  possessions.     This  was  the  first  herd  driven 
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into  the  Lethbridge  county.  The  same  season  he 
drove  another  herd  from  Missoula  to  the  }ilarias 
river,  where  he  wintered.  In  1877  he  shipped  cattle 
to  Bismarck  by  boat  down  the  Missouri.  Then 
for  five  years,  from  1878,  had  the  sub-contract  for 
furnishing  beef  to  the  posts  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  PoHce  north  of  the  international  boun- 
dary, with  headquarters  at  Fort  P.enton.  On  one 
of  these  trips  he  drove  his  herd  past  Sitting  Bull, 
who  was  addressing  his  assembled  braves  near  the 
British  line.  From  1878  to  iByi  he  was  in  the 
cattle  and  meat  business  at  Fort  Benton,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  there  and  contracted  to  furnish 
beef  to  the  construction  camps  of  the  Great  North- 
ern from  Havre  to  Kalispell.  While  doing  this 
he  purchased  160  acres  of  land  at  Columbia  Falls 
for  a  permanent  home  and  plotted  forty  acres  of 
this  as  Kennedy's  addition  to  that  town.  He  also 
erected  a  warehouse  and  bought  and  sold  grain  for 
some  years  until  failing  health  demanded  his  re- 
tirement from  business.  Democratic  in  politics, 
he  has  never  troubled  himself  to  seek  office,  but  the 
esteem  in  which  the  people  hold  him  is  evidenced 
by  his  complimentary  election  in  1900  to  the  office 
of  public  administrator  of  Flathead  county.  He 
joined  the  Freemasons  in  1881  in  Fort  Benton 
Lodge  No.  25,  and  still  holds  membership  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy  married,  on  December  27,  1883, 
with  Miss  Irene  Morrison,  also  a  native  of  Richland 
county,  Ohio.  Her  father.  Rev.  Benjamin  Morri- 
son, was  long  an  honored  Baptist  minister  of  Ohio. 
One  of  her  great-great-grandfathers  was  John 
Hart,  a  native  of  Cork,  Ireland,  who  came  to  New 
Jersey  in  colonial  days,  as  a  delegate  from  that 
state  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  was  an  officer  and  an  active  participant 
in  the  Revolution.  His  daughter  Martha  married 
first  an  English  officer.  They  had  two  sons  and 
he  later  returned  to  England  alone.  Sometime 
afterward  his  brother  came  to  America,  told  his 
wife  her  husband  was  dead  and  offered  to  take  the 
boys  to  England  and  give  them  a  better  education 
than  American  schools  could  do.  The  niothcr 
finally  consented  to  this  proposition  and  ihey  <lo- 
]3arted  to  sail  from  Boston  on  a  specified  date  and 
ship.  They  were  never  again  heard  from,  nor  did 
inquiries  show  that  any  such  person  had  sailed  on 
the  ship  on  which  they  were  to  embark.  Martha 
Hart's  second  husband  was  John  .Morrison,  the 
Scottish  immigrant,  and  the  great-grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Morrison.  Airs.  Kennedy  was  carefully 
educated  at  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  of  Gran- 


ville, Ohio,  under  Dr.  Shepardson.  a  noted  in- 
structor, in  whose  memory  the  school  received  its 
present  name,  Shepardson  University.  She  became 
a  teacher.  Commencing  with  a  primary  class  in 
the  school  of  Gallon,  Ohio,  she  won  distinction  and 
concluded  her  labors  of  eleven  years  in  the  same 
cit)  as  assistant  principal  of  the  high  school.  This 
position  she  resigned  to 'make  her  home  in  the 
Flathead  valley.  She  is  an  ardent  and  a  diligent 
student  of  the  English  classics  and  her  Hbrary  of 
old  standard  English  authors  is  large  and  choice, 
a  veritable  "well  of  English  undefiled."  Nature  in 
all  its  forms  is  delightful  to  her.  She  is  an  en- 
thusiastic florist ;  her  collections  of  minerals  antl 
other  "nature  subjects"  are  large  and  discrimin- 
ating, and  her  herbariums  of  lichens,  mosses  and 
ferns  are  a  delight  to  the  eyes,  all  of  these  showing 
in  arrangement  and  grouping  the  correct  taste  of 
a  cultured  artist. 


A  RTHUR  TRUMAN.— In  noting  the  salient 
i  1-  points  in  the  genealogical  and  personal  history 
of  the  subject  of  this  review,  one  of  the  progressive 
and  influential  farmers  of  the  Gallatin  valley,  we 
find  that  he  comes  of  stanch  lineage,  the  families 
on  either  side  having  long  been  established  on 
American  soil,  while  each  succeeding  generation 
exemplified  the  deepest  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Air.  Truman  is  a  native  of  the  old  Buckeye  state, 
having  been  born  in  Spring  Valley,  Greene  county, 
Ohio,  on  February  y,  1842,  the  son  of  Jeffrey  and 
Jane  (Elam)  Truman,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  latter 
in  Spring  Valley,  Ohio,  and  it  may  here  be  noted 
that  the  town  of  Transylvania,  Ohio,  was  given  its 
name  by  the  father  of  our  subject  in  honor  of  the 
university  of  that  name  in  Kentucky.  Jane  Elam 
was  the  daughter  of  Josiah  Elam,  who  was  born  in 
Culpeper  county,  \'a.,  and  was  a  valiant  soldier 
in  the  Continental  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. .\fter  independence  was  established  he  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  and  there  was  solemnized  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Porter.  Their  home  was 
on  the  very  frontier  of  civilization,  and  they  were 
constantly  menaced  and  greatly  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  many  of  their  neighbors  being  slain  by 
the  savages  while  others  were  taken  captive,  the 
depredations  coming  mostly  from  the  Aliamis.  Mr. 
Elam  was  a  captain  of  a  Kentucky  company  under 
Gen.   St.  Clair  during  the  war  of   1812.  and  after 
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the  close  of  this  war  he  selected  1,000  acres 
of  land  on  Caesar  creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Miami 
river,  in  Ohio.  He  eventually  settled  upon  this 
estate,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  occupied  by  his 
descendants.  John  B.  Elam,  a  cousin  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  was  a  law  partner  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Harrison  at  the  time  of  his  election  to 
the  presidency,  the  firm  name  being  Harrison, 
Miller  &  Elam.  and  their  headquarters  being  in  the 
capital  city  of  Indiana. 

In  the  agnatic  line  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  Truman 
is  of  the  old  Quaker  stock  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
original  American  representatives  having  come  hith- 
er in  the  early  Colonial  days  and  identified  with  the 
original  colony  established  by  William  Penn,  who 
sold  to  George  Smedley,  who  came  from  Derby- 
shire, England,  in  1682,  250  acres  of  land  which 
he  located  in  Chester  county,  reserving  a  lot  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Our  subject's  grandfather  and 
grand  uncle  were  members  of  the  Harmony  Fire 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  was  organized 
August  24,  1784.  The  Truman  forebear  was  Rich- 
ard, who,  with  his  wife,  Martha,  came  to  America 
from  England  in  171 5,  .and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr. 
Truman's  ancestors  were  Welsh,  of  the  royal  stock 
of  the  Llewellyns,  tradition  says  descendants  of 
that  Prince  Llewellyn,  who  figures  in  Welsh  poetry 
as  the  great  political  saint  of  the  race ;  and  through- 
out a  long  line  of  distinguished  men  the  family  has 
well  sustained  the  character  of  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  firmness  for  which  he  was  renowned. 

In  the  year  181 9  Jeffrey  Truman,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  review,  removed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Waynesville,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  for  a 
time  in  teaching  school,  being  a  man  of  marked 
ability  and  sterling  character.  He  was  a  silversmith 
by  trade,  and  eventually  opened  a  store  in  Waynes- 
ville, and  in  1844  he  assisted  in  repairing  guns  used 
in  the  American  army,  his  services  being  in  frequent 
requisition.  From  1845  to  1848,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  assistant  pay- 
master of  Ohio  troops,  with  headquarters  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  as 
a  man  and  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Buckeye  state.  His 
death  occurred  on  January  i,  1851.  and  his  widow 
passed  his  school  days  in  Spring  Valley,  Ohio,  where 
venerable  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

Arthur  Truman,  whose  name  initiates  this  review, 
passed  his  school  days  in  Spring  \"alley,  Ohio,  where 
he  secured  such  advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the 
public  schools,  in  addition  to  those  supplied  by  a 


cultured  and  refined  home.  He  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age  when  the  thundering  of  rebel  guns 
against  the  ramparts  of  old  Fort  Sumter  aroused 
in  him  a  loyal  and  responsive  protest,  and  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B, 
Seventy-fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  command- 
ed by  Col.  Moody.  He  enlisted  at  Xenia,  Ohio, 
where  the  organization  of  the  regiment  was  per- 
fected, and  proceeded  to  Camp  Chase,  Columbus, 
where  the  command  remained  six  weeks,  going 
thence  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  they  arrived  just 
after  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson.  The  duty  as- 
signed to  Company  B  was  principally  in  the  line  of 
scouting.  They  pursued  Forrest  and  the  famous 
raider,  John  Morgan,  participating  in  a  number  of 
skirmishes.  On  December  16,  1862,  Mr.  Truman 
received  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  service, 
being  incapacitated  by  physical  disability.  He  there- 
upon returned  to  Ohio  and  remained  on  the  old 
homestead  until  1869,  when  he  started  for  the  west, 
coming  by  railroad  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  thence 
up  the  Missouri  river  by  steamer  to  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.,  the  trip  being  a  pleasant  one,  although  daily 
anticipating  difficulty  with  the  Indians;  one  party 
followed  the  boat  for  two  days,  but  failed  to  make 
an  attack.  From  Fort  Benton  Mr.  Truman  went 
to  Helena,  and  two  days  later  made  his  way  to 
j\nierican  gulch,  where  he  devoted  about  two 
months  to  prospecting  and  mining,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Helena  and  thence  came  to  Gallatin 
valley  in  company  with  Paul  McCormack  and 
turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1870  he  pre-empted  a  claim,  and  thereafter  engaged 
in  farming  on  his  ranch  for  a  period  of  about  seven 
years,  after  which  he  disposed  of  his  farm  and 
devoted  the  following  two  years  to  the  lumbering 
business.  He  then  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres,  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  his  present 
valuable  ranch,  the  same  being  located  at.  Spring 
Hill,  his  postofifice  address.  To  the  original  home- 
stead Mr.  Truman  has  since  added  by  purchase 
until  he  now  has  a  fine  property,  the  area  of  his 
ranch  aggregating  320  acres,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  same  being  under  efifective  irrigation. 
He  gives  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  fall 
wheat,  in  which  he  secures  magnificent  yields,  while 
he  also  raises  large  quantities  of  oats  and  hay.  The 
farm  is  most  eligibly  located  near  the  mountains  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Gallatin  valley,  and  being  thus 
protected  from  the  conditions  which  might  other- 
wise impair  or  injure  the  crops  in  both  winter  and 
summer.     The  familv  home  is  a  commodious  and 
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attractive  residence  of  modern  architectural  design 
and  facilities,  while  all  other  permanent  improve- 
ments are  of  the  best  order,  the  entire  place  giving 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  care  and 
attention  bestowed  by  its  progressive  and  able 
owner.  Mr.  Truman  is  a  man  of  superior  business 
ability  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  so  borne 
himself  as  to  comamnd  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow  men,  enjoying  marked  popularity  in  the 
community  where  he  has  made  his  home  for  so 
many  years,  while  the  family  occupy  a  position  of 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  best  social  life 
of  this  section. 

In  politics  Mr.  Truman  renders  stanch  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1892  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Gallatin  county  in  the  state  legislature, 
serving  in  this  capacity  with  marked  ability  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituency.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trus- 
tees for  his  district,  maintaining  a  lively  interest  in 
all  that  contributes  to  the  good  of  the  community. 

On  January  19,  1888,  Mr.  Truman  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Grouse,  who  was  born  in 
Clark  county.  111.,  being  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  MeHnda  (Applegate)  Grouse,  both  deceased. 
The  family  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  has  been 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  their  two  children : 
Joseph  K.,  who  was  named  in  honor  of  Gov.  Toole, 
and  Ida  Ruth. 


HON.  EDWIN  K.  GHEADLE.— Among  those 
who  as  prominent  jurists  are  conferring  dignity 
and  honor  upon  the  bench  and  bar  of  Montana. 
Hon.  Edwin  K.  Gheadle,  who  presides  on  the  bench 
of  the  Tenth  municipal  district  of  the  state,  which 
comprises  Fergus  county,  where  is  his  home  in  the 
attractive  little  city  of  Lewistown,  must  certainly 
be  mentioned.  He  was  born  near  Roann,  Wabash 
county,  Ind.,  in  October,  1858.  His  parents.  Rev. 
Henry  G.  and  Emma  (Keyes)  Gheadle,  were  born 
in  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  and  the  former  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  has  for  many 
years  distinguished  himself  in  the  work  of  his  noble 
calling  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  southern  Minnesota,  where  he  now  resides,  still 
sustained  and  cheered  by  the  bride  of  his  youth, 
who  has  been  a  faithful  companion  and  helpmeet 
during  the  many  years  of  their  married  life.  The 
Gheadle  family  traces  its  lineage  back  for  many 
ijenerations  in  England,  and  the  original  American 


representatives  of  the  name  came  to  this  country 
within  the  Golonial  epoch  in  our  national  history. 
In  the  family  of  Rev.  Henry  G.  and  Emma  Gheadle 
were  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  Hon.  . 
Edwin  K.  Gheadle  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Garleton  Gollege,  of  North- 
field,  Minn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1883.  He  then  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching  in  Minnesota  for  ten  years  and  was 
a  successful  instructor.  During  this  time  he  gave 
careful  and  well  directed  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  law,  and  was 
well  grounded  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
when  he  arrived  in  Montana.  In  1893,  feeling-him- 
self  in  a  position  to  gratify  his  long  sustained  de- 
sire to  become  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  he 
came  to  Lewistown  and  became  a  student  in  the  law 
office  of  Hon.  Rudolf  Von  Tobel,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Montana  bar.  There  he  de- 
voted his  attention  exclusively  and  unremittingly 
to  the  technical  reading  and  the  study  of  the  law 
until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894.  He  was 
immediately  associated  in  practice  with  Mr.  Von 
Tobel  as  his  partner  until  1897,  showing  himself  a 
thoroughly  capable  advocate  and  counsellor  and 
gaining  prestige  as  a  reliable  attorney,  so  that  his 
eligibility  for  official  preferment  found  recognition 
in  that  year,  when  he  was  elected  county  attorney 
of  Fergus  county.  In  this  capacity  he  served  until 
]\Iay,  1898,  when  he  resigned  his  office  to  tender  his 
services  to  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  He  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Gom- 
pany  I,  First  Montana  Infantry,  was  made  orderly 
sergeant  of  his  company,  and  with  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Manila  in  July,  1898.  He 
was  in  active  service  in  the  Philippines  until 
August,  1899.  He  participated  in  the  twenty-seven 
engagements  in  which  his  regiment  took  part,  and 
underwent  with  the  others  the  deprivations  and  suf- 
ferings incident  to  campaigning  in  the  field  among 
the  malarious  and  malodorous  marshes  of  that  un- 
heal thful  country.  He  escaped  injury  in  any  of 
these  battles,  but  was  for  a  short  time  incapacitated 
by  illness  for  services  in  the  field.  The  regiment 
made  an  enviable  record  and  reflected  credit  on  the 
state  from  which  it  had  gone  forth  with  so  much  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm. 

After  his  muster  out  as  second  lieutenant  Mr. 
Gheadle  returned  to  Lewistown  an  honored  vet- 
eran and  served  one  year  as  city  attorney  of  Lewis- 
town.  While  acting  in  that  capacity  he  was  elected 
in  November,  1900,  to  fill  the  high  judicial  office 
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of  district  judge  of  the  Tenth  judicial  district  of 
Montana.  In  this  distinguished  station  he  has 
steadily  won  new  honors  to  those  acquired  in 
war.  He  has  shown  that  he  possesses  a  truly  judi- 
cial mind,  presiding  over  his  court  with  dignity  and 
ability.  His  rulings  are  prompt,  fair  and  im- 
partial, showing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
evidence  presented,  the  technical  legal  principles 
connected  therewith  and  also  of  the  authorities  in 
the  case.  It  is  not  always  that  his  rulings  and 
decisions  give  pleasure,  for  he  is  a  strong  man, 
and  his  course  as  a  judge  indicates  that  he 
does  not  consider  that  his  high  office  was  given 
to  him  to  use  in  winning  popularity,  but  for  the 
advancement  of  justice,  and  plausible  sophistries, 
unjust  procedures  and  manifest  subversions  or  sup- 
pressions of  the  facts  or  law  in  a  case  meet  with 
scant  courtesy  and  no  toleration.  Judge  Cheadle 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  cause, 
both  in  Minnesota  and  Montana.  His  advancement 
has  been  fairly  earned  by  reason  of  his  ability,  legal 
knowledge  and  high  character,  as  well  as  his  patri- 
otic devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 


ALLEN  KIMERLY.— It  would  seem  that  in- 
telligent industry,  combined  with  pluck,  energy 
and  western  hustle  were  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing the  most  flattering  results  in  Montana.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Allen  Kimerly,  the  subject  of  the  following 
mention,  who,  in  the  face  of  many  discouraging 
obstacles  has  gone  steadily  forward  until  he  has 
built  for  himself  and  family  one  of  the  finest  ranch 
homes  in  Powell  county,  near  Avon.  Our  sub- 
ject was  born  in  Hastings  county,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, October  16,  1838,  the  son  of  Andrew  and 
Hannah  (Mason)  Kimerly,  the  former  a  native  of 
Lennox  and  the  latter  of  Prince  Edward  county, 
Ontario.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  born  in 
New  York,  of  German  ancestry,  but  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Canada  during  his  boyhood.  The 
Mason  branch  of  the  family  came,  originally,  from 
Scotland  to  Ontario. 

Allen  Kimerly  received  an  excellent  common 
school  education,  remaining  at  home  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  fall  of  1863  he 
located  in  Missouri  where  he  obtained  a  lucrative 
contract  to  make  ties  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  the  first  line  to  build  into  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Kansas  and 


was  in  Lawrence  in  October,  1863,  immediately 
after  that  place  had  been  looted  by  Quantrell  and 
his  band  of  guerrillas.  Mr.  Kimerly  describes  the 
town  as  a  sorry  looking  spectacle  at  that  period. 
The  following  winter  he  returned  to  Jackson 
county,  Mo.,  where  he  completed  his  tie  contract, 
and  in  March,  1864,  went  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  and 
joined  a  train  en  route  for  Montana.  While  on  the 
plains,  100  miles  out  from  Atchison,  a  mutiny 
occurred  among  the  drivers,  and  Mr.  Kimerly  took 
the  place  of  one  of  them,  and  afterwards  served  as 
night  herder  at  $100  per  month.  The  train  com- 
prised 160  wagons,  and  the  party  were  ninety-one 
days  from  Atchison  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  where 
they  arrived  after  an  eventful  trip.  Until  the 
spring  of  1865  he  worked  in  the  mines  at  Virginia 
City,  going  thence  to  Butte  and  Pipestone,  Sil- 
ver Bow  county,  where  he  prospected  and  mined 
for  several  months,  and  at  that  period  Butte  con- 
sisted principally  of  prospect  holes.  The  follow- 
ing summer  he  removed  to  Ophir  camp,  in  what 
is  now  Powell  county,  and  here  Mr.  Kimerly  re- 
mained twelve  years,  during  ten  of  which  he  worked 
a  claim  on  Nelson  Hill,  where,  despite  a  loss  of 
$3,000  in  litigation,  he  made  sufficient  money 
to  engage  in  ranching.  In  1873  he  began  in  a  lim- 
ited way  to  engage  in  the  sheep  business,  continuing 
his  mining  operations  during  the  summer  seasons, 
until  1878,  when  he  secured  homestead  and  desert 
claims  of  320  acres  of  land  in  the  Little  Blackfoot 
valley,  two  miles  above  Avon.  There  our  sub- 
ject has  since  resided  and  increased  his  business 
to  large  proportions,  having  at  various  times  added 
to  his  holdings  3,000  acres  of  railroad  land,  and 
leasing  600  acres.  He  now  has  4,000  head  of  sheep 
and  100  head  of  cattle,  and  although  he  has  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  $14,000  since  engaging  in  ranch- 
ing, he  is  still  comfortably  well  off  and  eligibly 
located.  The  greater  portion  of  this  money  was 
swallowed  up  in  lumber  and  sawmill  operations. 
Mr.  Kimerly  started  life  in  Montana-  with,  prac- 
tically, no  capital  save  a  good  constitution  and  a 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  energy.  On  March  19,  1873,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Julia  Spencer,  of  Lennox  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Cath- 
erine (Miller)  Spencer,  also  natives  of  Ontario, 
and  where  they  lived  and  died.  To  this  union  have 
been  born  six  children,  of  whom  the  living  are 
Charles  Gilford,  Rosa  Irena,  Elizabeth  Ethel  and 
George  Allen.  John  Wesley,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, was  called  away  on  January  12,   1891,  and 
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Ethel  Lucretia  died  April  15,  1901,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  Although  Mr.  Kimerl)'  has  never 
never  sought  political  office,  he  invariably  mani- 
fests a  lively  interest  in  the  issues  of  the  day,  re- 
garding them  from  a  Republican  view  point.  His 
energies  are  directed  principally  to  improvements 
of  his  valuable  ranch,  comprising  twenty  miles  of 
fence,  eight  miles  of  ditches,  and  another  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  eleven  miles  in  length,  lie 
has  about  $3,500  invested  in  comfortable  and  com- 
modious buildings. 


N' 


ICKOLAS  KESSLER  (deceased)  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  pioneer  residents  of  Hel- 
ena as  one  of  the  remarkable  men  whose  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  energy  were  always  in  evidence, 
whether  in  business  or  social  circles.  He  was 
born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany,  May  26,  1832,  the 
youngest  of  six  children.  His  father,  whose  name 
was  also  Nickolas,  owned  a  small  farm  near  Befort, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  there, 
amid  picturesque  surrounding,  young  Nickolas  was 
reared  and  received  his  early  education.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Kessler  came  to  the  United 
States,  landing  at  New  York  on  January  10,  1854. 
His  stay  in  the  metropolis  was  brief,  and  he  pushed 
westward  as  far  as  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  obtained 
work  in  a  grocery  store.  Mr.  Kessler  was  em- 
ployed in  several  towns  of  northern  Michigan  and 
at  one  time  worked  in  the  lumber  districts.  Reach- 
ing Chicago,  he  was  for  three  years  quite  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  commission  and  feed  busi- 
ness in  partnership  with  James  McPherson.  In 
the  winter  of  1859-60  news  of  the  gold  discoveries 
at  Pike's  Peak  floated  eastward,  and  Mr.  Kess- 
ler quickly  arranged  his  affairs  and  started  for 
Colorado.  His  small  capital  was  invested  in  a 
mine  at  White  gulch,  which  proved  to  be  only  a 
pocket,  and  he  emerged  from  his  initial  experience 
in  mining  penniless.  After  experience  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  mining  camps  without  profitable  re- 
sults, in  August,  1863,  with  a  few  others,  he  started 
for  Bannack,  Mont.  The  trip  was  long  and  dan- 
gerous, and  after  roughing  it  for  many  days  he 
arrived  in  Virginia  City,  September  22,  1863,  when 
the  boom  was  at  its  height  and  everything  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Eatables  were  selling  at 
fabulous  prices  and  Mr.  Kessler  opened  a  small 
bakery  and  restaurant  which  he  conducted  with 
some  profit  during  the  remainder  of  1863  and  the 


following  year.  It  was  so  successful  that  Mr. 
Kessler  accumulated  sufficient  money  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  trip  to  Germany.  While  enjoying 
himself  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  home  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  Montana  friend  in  Diamond 
City  informing  him  that  the  writer  had  staked 
a  splendid  mining  claim  for  him  in  Confederate 
gulch,  and  also  informed  Mr.  Kessler  that  if  he 
would  return  the  claim  would  be  held  until  his 
arrival.  Mr.  Kessler  did  return  as  fast  as  steam 
could  convey  him  across  the  Atlantic,  but  on  his 
arrival  he  found  that  his  friend  had  been  unable  to 
hold  the  property  and  that  it  had  been  "jumped." 
Then  came  the  Blackfoot  city  mining  boom,  still 
remembered  by  many  Montana  pioneers.  To  that 
point  repaired  Mr.  Kessler  with  the  intention  of 
building  a  brewery  for  Charles  Beehrer,  of  Ne- 
vada, with  whom  he  had  become  associated.  Work 
on  the  building  was  at  once  begun,  but  before  its 
completion  it  was  discovered  that  the  mines  were 
limited  in  their  wealth  and  the  outlook  would 
not  warrant  its  completion.  Mr.  Kessler  then 
went  to  Helena  and  took  charge  of  a  brewery 
owned  by  Mr.  Beehrer,  which  he  purchased  in 
1865,  and  from  that  date  the  business  has  been 
known  as  the  Kessler  brewery.  From  time  to 
time  the  plant  was  enlarged  until  now  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  brew- 
ing establishments  in  the  northwest. 

In  1866  Mr.  Kessler  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  and  later  added  sewer  pipe  and  tile,  the 
only  establishment  of  this  kind  in  the  state.  The 
business  has  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
industries  that  Helena  can  boast  of,  manufacturing 
from  2,500,000  to  4,000,000  brick  per  year.  The 
extensive  plant  also  manufactures  paving  brick, 
fancy  and  ornamental  flower  pots  and  vases.  These 
goods  are  sold  largely  in  this  state  and  Idaho. 
Besides  these  interests  Mr.  Kessler  was  also  a 
large  holder  of  realty,  mines,  farms  and  stock. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  recently  reorganized  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Montana  and  president  of  the  Cas- 
cade Land  Company. 

Politically  Mr.  Kessler  was  a  Republican  and 
served  in  the  territorial  legislature  in  1873.  Fra- 
ternally he  was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Sons  of  Hermann,  and  was  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Pioneer  Society  for  one  year.  In  1873  Mr. 
Kessler  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Ebert,  a  na- 
tive of  New  York  city.  Mrs.  Kessler's  death 
occurred  in  1880,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
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Charles  N.,  Frederick  E.  and  Matilda.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Kessler  occurred  on  December  11,  1901, 
and  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  city  of  Helena  as  well 
as  to  his  immediate  friends  and  relatives.  Few- 
men  have  contributed  more  to  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  Helena  than  di'd  Nickolas  Kessler.  The 
personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Kessler  were  gen- 
iality, kindnes?  of  heart  and  a  strong  sense  of 
private  and  public  duty.  The  following  tribute 
to  his  memory  taken  from  the  Helena  Independent 
is  a  truthful  reflex  of  public  sentiment  over  his 
untimely  death : 

"The  saddest  news  Helena  people  have  heard 
in  many  a  long  time  they  received  yesterday,  when 
it  became  known  that  "Nick"  Kessler  (as  every- 
one knew  him)  was  dead.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Kessler  had  complained  of  not  feeling  well,  and 
he  planned  to  make  a  visit  to  California  this 
winter.  About  a  week  ago  he  was  too  ill  to  come 
into  town,  and  while  many  of  his  close  friends 
knew  that  he  was  sick,  it  was  not  thought  he  was 
dangerously  ill.  His  immediate  family  did  not 
think  so  either.  His  sons  and  daughter  have 
been  untiring  in  their  attentions  to  him  while  he 
was  confined  to  his  home,  but  they  could  not 
realize  that  his  condition  was  serious.  But  yes- 
terday morning  about  6  o'clock  the  end  came. 
Four  hours  previously  he  had  a  bad  attack,  and 
his  physician,  Dr.  Wm.  Treacy,  was  summoned. 
But  his  skill  was  unavailing.  After  the  first  at- 
tack Mr.  Kessler  became  unconscious,  then  ral- 
lied a  bit,  relapsed  again  into  unconsciousness 
and  then  went  off  into  a  quiet  sleep  from  which 
he  never  awoke,  and  it  was  such  a  passing  away 
as  seemed  fitting  to  the  ending  of  a  good  man's 
life — quiet,  painless,  peaceful. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  no  other  man 
in  Helena  would  have  occasioned  such  universal 
regret  as  has  that  of  Nickolas  Kessler.  For  thir- 
ty-eight years  he  lived  in  this  community  and  dur- 
ing all  of  that  time  he  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
business  life  of  the  community.  In  every  rela- 
tion of  life — husband,  father,  business  associate 
and  man  of  affairs — he  was  tried,  and  in  each  of 
them  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  yesterday 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  was  that  Hel- 
ena had  lost  one  of  the  best  citizens  she  had 
ever  possessed.  In  all  of  the  years  he  lived  in 
this  community  it  is  doubtful  if  he  made  an  enemy. 
Honest  in  every  dealing,  considerate  of  others, 
and  always  willing  to  take  his  share  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  came  to  those  who  take  an  act- 


ive part  in  affairs,  his  was  a  proud  record.  He  was 
an  old-timer,  and  with  them  he  was  popular  and 
well-beloved;  the  new-comers  always  found  him 
ready  to  lend  his  assistance  in  any  legitimate  en- 
terprise. He  saw  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
grow  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  they 
liked  him  because  he  always  had  a  pleasant  word 
for  them. 

"It  is  the  men  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  in  business  enterprises  who  realize  what  a 
loss  to  the  city  his  death  is.  In  all  of  the  years 
he  lived  in  Helena  he  was  ever  foremost  in  every- 
thing that  looked  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  branch  railroad 
lines  from  Helena,  Mr.  Kessler  was  among  the 
leaders  who  were  ready  to  subscribe  money  for 
the  enterprise,  and  a  most  liberal  contributor. 
When  the  hard  times  came  and  the  men  who  had 
been  the  most  progressive  and  enterprising  were 
the  hardest  hit,  Mr.  Kessler  did  not  escape,  but  he 
always  had  a  cheerful  smile  and  he  did  not  try 
to  save  himself  by  putting  his  burden  on  others. 
Instead  he  was  lenient  with  those  whom  leniency 
would  assist  in  giving  a  chance  to  recoup,  and  he 
went  ahead  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
good  times  in  the  community  again.  When  Col. 
C.  A.  Broadwater  was  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
worker  for  Helena,  and  where  the  dollars  of  one 
went  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  city,  there  the  dol- 
lars of  the  other  could  be  found." 


J  ARTHUR  HALL.— In  the  business  life  of  the 
thriving  little  city  of  Big  Timber,  Sweet  Grass 
county,  Mr.  Hall  occupies  a  postion  of  prominence 
and  influence.  He  is  president  of  the  Big  Tim- 
ber National  Bank,  and  the  principal  factor  in  its 
organization.  He  is  yet  a  young  man,  but  is 
recognized  as  an  able  financier  and  enjoys  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public  by  reason 
of  the  honorable  and  straightforward  business 
policy  which  he  has  ever  followed.  He  possesses 
untiring  energy,  is  quick  of  perception,  forms  his 
plans  readily  and  is  determined  in  their  execution. 
Mr.  Hall  is  a  native  of  Nashua,  Chickasaw  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  born  on  March  24,  1862, 
being  one  of  the  seven  children  of  Jacob  D.  and 
Anna  M.  (Brooks)  Hall,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  old  Empire  state.  In  T856  the  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  Nashua,  Iowa,  where 
he  erected   the  first   frame  building  in   the  town. 
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He  engaged  in  farming  near  the  little  pioneer 
village,  wherein  he  retained  his  residence,  and 
witnessed  the  progress  of  the  place  to  an  at- 
tractive town  of  considerable  importance.  In  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town  J.  Arthur  Hall 
received  his  preliminary  education  and  continued 
his  studies  until  1878,  when  he  matriculated  in 
the  Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette,  and  there 
completed  his  education.  Mr.  Hall  entered  upon 
his  business  career  by  taking  a  position  in  a  lum- 
ber and  grain  commission  house,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Commercial  Bank  at  Milford,  Dick- 
inson county,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  three  years 
and  thus  acquired  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  banking  methods  and  the  details  of  count- 
ing-house operations.  He  was  then  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Sac  County  State  Bank,  at  Sac  City, 
which  he  accepted  and  served  efficiently  as 
cashier  for  three  years.  In  1891  he  came  to  Big 
Timber,  Mont.,  effected  the  organization  of  the 
Big  Timber  National  Bank,  and  served  as  cashier 
until  1898,  when  he  was  elected  president  and 
has  since  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  As 
chief  executive  he  has  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  with  signal  ability,  giving  to  the  institu- 
tion prestige  as  a  solid  and  well  conducted  mone- 
tary establishment.  The  bank  began  operations 
in  a  somewhat  modest  way,  but  its  business  has 
steadily  increased  and  it  now  carries  deposits 
amounting  to  more  than  $300,000.  In  1893  Mr. 
Hall  became  prominently  identified  with  the  sheep 
industry  in  Sweet  Grass  county,  having  had  at 
times  as  many  as  20,000  head  on  the  range.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Midland  Coal  &  Lumber 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Big  Timber,  the 
corporation  being  of  recent  organization  but  one 
that  contemplates  extensive  operations.  The  bank 
building  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  town, 
having  been  specially  erected  therefor  in  1897. 
The  building  is  of  stone  and  is  thoroughly  metro- 
politan in  design  and  equipments. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hall  renders  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  but  has  never  sought  or  desired 
official  preferment.  When  in  1895  the  bill  was 
passed  creating  Sweet  Grass  county,  Mr.  Hall 
was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  and  promoters 
of  the  act.  In  1896  he  received  the  nomination 
for  state  senator,  but  refused  the  honor  on  the 
grounds  that  the  exactions  of  his  business  would 
not  justify  the  acceptance.  In  1899  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  whom  was  as- 


signed the  duty  of  selecting  a  site  for  the  postoffice 
and  federal  building  in  Butte,  Mont.  In  1901  Mr. 
Hall  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  coun- 
ty commissioners  and  made  chairman  of  the  board, 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  county  being  such 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  render  service  in  this 
capacity.  On  November  16,  1892,  Mr.  Hall  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emetine  Marks,  who 
was  born  in  Sac  City,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  J.  Marks,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Iowa. 
To  our  subject  and  wife  three  daughters  have  been 
born :     Ruth,  who  is  deceased,  Irene  and  Helen. 


JOSEPH  LABRIE  was  born  in  Kamouraska 
county,  Quebec,  January  6,  1852,  the  son  of 
Majloire  and  Artemas  (Frazer)  Labrie,  also  natives 
of  that  county  and  descended  from  some  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
Labries  were  farmers  for  many  generations  and 
Joseph's  father  followed  the  family  occupation. 
His  family  consisted  of  seventeen  children.  Jos- 
eph passed  his  school  years  on  the  homestead, 
remaining  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  He  then 
went  into  the  city  of  Quebec  and  secured  employ- 
ment in  a  hotel,  where  he  was  so  diligent  and  faith- 
ful that  in  a  short  time  he  was  made  clerk.  He 
remained  at  the  hotel  four  years  and  then  came 
to  Lake  Superior  and  went  to  work  on  a  railroad. 
A  strike  stopping  operations  on  the  road,  he  and 
a  number  of  others  walked  to  Minneapolis,  where 
he  secured  work  on  a  farm  for  eighteen  months. 
The  Northern  Pacific  being  then  in  the  course  of 
construction,  he  engaged  in  making  ties  and  square 
timbers,  being  where  Bismarck  now  stands  before 
the  town  was  laid  out.  He  kept  ahead  of  the 
road  constructors,  continuing  at  this  work  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana by  mule  train  from  Carroll,  on  the  Missouri, 
a  boom  town  that  has  long  been  off  the  map.  He 
reached  Helena  May  30,  1874,  and  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting for  Dr.  Brooks  at  Rimini  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  winter  got  out  cord  wood.  In  the 
fall  of  1875  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  stampeders 
to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  remained  until  1881, 
being  engaged  in  various  occupations,  but  princi- 
pally mining,  having  some  property  of  his  own.  He 
achieved  moderate  success  and  then  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  Quebec,  remaining  there  a  year. 

Coming  then  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Labrie  was,  in  Feb- 
ruary,   1882,   united   in  marriage  with   Miss   Ellen 
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Bourke,  a  native  of  Canada,  but  at  the  time  living 
in  Chicago.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Antona  Bourke, 
of  Canada.  Their  children  are  Leopold,  deceased; 
Renne,  a  student  at  Bozeman  College;  Estelle,  a 
student  at  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  Academy,  Helena ; 
Tilford,  Joseph,  Seraphine  and  Aime,  at  home. 
After  his  marriage  in  Chicago  Mr.  Labrie  came  to 
the  Black  Hills  and  a  little  later  started  for  Mon- 
tana by  covered-wagon  teams.  He  located  at  Boze- 
man and  made  his  home  there  for  seven  years. 
He  took  contracts  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  tie- 
making  and  grading,  and  also  built  a  skating  rink 
and  conducted  it  for  some  time  with  moderate  suc- 
cess. He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph 
Kountz  and  they  bought  ranches  on  the  Shields 
river  and  engaged  in  the  sheep  industry  for  four 
years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Helena,  selling 
his  interest  in  the  ranch  and  putting  his  share  of 
the  sheep  out  on  shares.  After  a  year  at  Helena 
he  bought  his  present  ranch  on  Lebo  creek,  six 
miles  south  of  Harlowton,  in  partnership  with  Til- 
ford  Boyd,  and  again  engaged  in  stockraising.  In 
1895  he  bought  Boyd  out  and  has  since  conducted 
the  business  on  his  own  account.  He  has  over 
5,000  acres  in  the  home  ranch,  all  fenced  and  well 
supplied  with  water  for  irrigation  as  well  as  for 
watering  the  stock.  He  raises  large  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  hay.  His  favorite  cattle  are  shorthorns,  of 
which  he  has  about  200,  and  he  has  also  5,000 
sheep.  The  location  of  the  ranch  is  excellent  for 
the  stock  industry,  being  well  protected  from 
storms.  Mr.  Labrie  has  earned  the  success  he  has 
achieved  and  is  entitled  to  enjoy  it.  He  has  been 
the  postmaster  of  Harlowton  since  1900,  and  m 
his  official  capacity  and  in  private  life  he  has  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 


LAIRD  BROTHERS.— John  and  Frank  Laird, 
of  Choteau  county,  are  natives  of  Scotland, 
where  John  was  born  April  2,  1866,  and  Frank 
September  14,  1864.  Their  parents,  James  and 
Isabel  Laird,  also  natives  of  that  country,  are  still 
living  there  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  father  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  sheep.  The  brothers  were  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  their  native  county 
and  remained  at  home  until  1888,  when  they  emi- 
grated to  Colorado  and,  turning  to  good  accoui.; 
the  lessons  they  had  learned  while  at  home,  began 
working  in  the  new  country  on  sheep  ranches.  After 
spending  a  year  at  this  business  in  Colorado,  they 


removed  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont.,  and 
spent  another  year  in  the  same  occupation.  In 
1890  they  located  in  Big  coulee,  on  Laird  creek, 
among  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  and  there  took  up  land 
through  squatters'  rights  and  otherwise,  until  they 
now  have  about  2,000  acres  of  their  own,  and  the 
advantage  of  free  range  all  around  them.  Their 
location  is  well  adapted  to  sheepraising  and  they 
are  engaged  in  that  business  on  a  large  scale,  aver- 
aging from  10,000  to  15,000  head  all  of  the  time. 
They  also  carry  on  extensively  and  successfully 
general  farming  and  gardening,  having  a  large  body 
of  their  land  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation, 
and  tilling  it  with  skill  and  intelligence  according 
to  the  most  progressive  and  approved  methods. 

In  politics  the  Lairds  are  Republicans,  but 
regardless  of  any  political  considerations  they  are 
good  citizens,  who  see  in  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  the  community  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  general  welfare,  and  who  give  earnest  at- 
tention and  practical  aid  to  every  enterprise  tend- 
ing towards  that  end. 


CHARLES  W.  McDonald,  a  progressive  and 
enterprising  ranchman  of  Fergus  county,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  October  16,  1S56.  His  par- 
ents were  Charles  and  Nancy  (Ramsdell)  McDon- 
ald, of  Maine,  who  made  their  home  in  Boston  be- 
cause the  father  was  a  seafaring  man  and  had  bet- 
ter facilities  for  his  business  in  that  city.  The 
McDonalds  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  New 
England  in  early  days.  Charles  W.  was  educated 
in  Boston  and  remained  there  until  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old.  He  then  made  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia, after  a  short  stay  there  returned  to  Boston 
and  in  1882  again  started  west,  visiting  friends 
in  Michigan  and  eventually  coming  on  to  Montana. 
The  first  two  years  of  his  residence  in  this  state 
were  passed  at  Miles  City.  From  there  he  re- 
moved to  Maiden,  being  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers in  that  mining  camp.  There  for  two  years 
he  conducted  a  hotel  and  restaurant,  but  not  meet- 
ing with  success  he  spent  a  year  in  Bozeman,  Helena 
and  Miles  City.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  located 
on  Elk  creek  and  engaged  in  farming  and  raising 
stock.  After  two  years  of  pleasant  and  profitable 
occupation  on  this  ranch  he  sold  out  to  Beane 
Bros,  and  bought  an  interest  in  his  present  ranch 
on  Yellow  Water  creek,  ten  miles  north  of  Flat 
Water   postoffice,   and    soon    after   bought   out   his 
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partner,  Wilson's,  interest  and  continued  ranch- 
ing alone.  He  has  2,400  acres,  all  fenced  with 
cedar  and  well  supplied  with  water  and  good  shelter 
from  storms.  He  usually  winters  5,000  head  of 
sheep  and  has  large  sheds,  corrals,  etc.,  for  their 
accommodation.  On  October  15,  1894,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Gertrude  Messenger, 
•  a  native  of  Illinois,  whose  parents  had  removed 
from  that  state  to  Montana  some  j-ears  before.  ]\Ir. 
McDonald  is  a  representative  man  of  Fergus 
county. 


GEORGE  TRAVIS.— This  honored  pioneer  of 
Montana  has  been  prominently  concerned  with 
the  various  phases  of  her  industrial  development 
from  the  early  days,  when  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  mining,  until  the  present,  when  he  is  numbered 
as  one  of  the  prosperous  and  representative  stock- 
growers  of  Cascade  county.  Mr.  Travis  was  born 
at  Bishop's-Sutton,  a  parish  of  Somersetshire, 
England,  on  March  12,  1842,  the  son  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  Travis,  both  natives  of  England,  where 
the  father  was  a  freeholder  and  a  blacksmith  and 
engineer.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  Methodists 
and  passed  their  entire  lives  in  England,  Mrs.  Tra- 
vis dying  in  1869  and  her  husband  in  1874. 

George  Travis,  after  a  good  English  education  in 
public  schools,  in  his  early  youth,  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  parents,  removed  to  Wales  and  engaged  in 
engine  and  mine  work  until  1859,  when  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  locating  in  Maryland,  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  coal  mines  until  the  spring  of 
1864  when  the  gold  excitement  at  Alder  gulch, 
Mont.,  led  him  to  come  hither.  Coming  by  railroad 
to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  he  there  purchased  an  outfit  and 
made  the  overland  journey  to  his  destination.  In 
Alder  gulch  he  engaged  in  placer  mining,  the  wages 
paid  being  $7.00  per  day  for  outside  work  and  from 
$9.00  to  $10  for  underground  work.  Later  he  went 
to  Bozeman  and  unsuccessfully  prospected  in 
Bridger  canyon,  then  returned  to  Virginia  City, 
where  he  was  an  active  participant  in  the  memorable 
flour  riot,  securing  ten  pounds  of  flour  for  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  demanded  being  $1.50  per 
pound.  In  1865  Mr.  Travis  made  a  trip  to  the 
Yellowstone  country,  where  he  mined  with  fair  suc- 
cess, devoting  his  winters  to  hunting,  in  which  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  "mighty  Nimrod,"  and  he 
is  today  considered  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Chest- 
nut valley.  In  1866  he  went  to  Helena  and  Black- 
foot   Cit)-  and   in   the   fall   re-located   Ophir  gulch 


and  bar,  where  he  started  two  ditches  and  brought 
the  requisite  water  for  his  mining  work.  His  efforts 
did  not  prove  very  successful  and  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  securing  provisions,  since  every- 
thing had  to  be  transported  fifty  miles,  while  the 
wagons  had  to  have  an  armed  escort  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  Indians. 

In  November,  1867,  Mr.  Travis  went  to  Helena 
and  engaged  in  mining  at  Greenhorn  gulch  until  the 
following  spring,  when  he  removed  to  the  head 
of  Ten-mile  gulch,  where  he  is  still  interested  in 
mining.  In  1867  he  and  his  brother  Philemon  in 
company  took  up  a  homestead  ranch  of  160  acres, 
which  is  part  of  the  present  home  of  Mr.  Travis. 
The  association  continued  until  the  death  of  his 
brother.  The  ranch  is  eight  miles  northeast  of  Cas- 
cade and  has  since  added  1,200  acres  and  is  very 
successfully  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  con- 
ducting operations  upon  an  extensive  scale.  With 
true  filial  solicitude  Mr.  Travis  provided  for  the 
support  of  his  parents  from  1868  until  1875,  within 
which  interval  both  passed  from  earth.  Mr.  Travis 
is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Republican  party, 
while  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  United 
Workmen.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Travis  to  Miss 
Eliza  Ann  Perry  occurred  on  March  20,  1879,  she 
being  a  native  of  England  and  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Maria  Perry,  who  emigrated  to 
.•\merica  in  1868,  the  father  engaging  in  coal  mining 
and  being  a  successful  business  man ;  his  death  oc- 
curred on  May  12,  1891,  his  wife  dying  on  June  26, 
1879;  both  were  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travis  have  five  children :  Maria  E., 
Thomas  F.,  George  J.,  Isabel  A.  and  Philemon  J. 


HENRY  G.  McINTIRE,  one  of  the  oldest-es- 
tablished and  best-known  attorneys  of  Helena, 
was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  February  8,  1855,  ^^'^ 
is  a  brother  of  Judge  S.  H.  Mclntire.  The  subject 
of  this  biographical  mention  was  educated  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Germany,  at  the  Poly- 
technic Darmstadt.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  settled  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  in  the 
same  year,  1876,  assiduously  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Edward  E.  Kane,  of  Detroit, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Michigan  in  1878.  In  1879  Mr.  Mclntire  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  St.  Louis  court  of  appeals.  He  re- 
mained   there    until    1881    when,    in    December   of 
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that  year,  he  came  to  Helena,  ]\Iont.  He  then 
located  at  Fort  Benton  and  was  associated  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  Max  Waterman, 
which  partnership  was  continued  until  the  summer 
of  1885.  At  that  period  it  was  dissolved,  but  Mr. 
Mclntire  remained  at  Fort  Benton  until  1888.  He 
then  returned  to  Helena  and  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  I.  D.  McCutcheon,  which  was  continued 
up  to  1891.  From  1895  until  1896  he  was  with 
Sidney  H.  Mclntire.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession Mr.  Mclntire  made  a  specialty  of  civil  prac- 
tice. 

In  1882  Mr.  Mclntire  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
Foster,  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Robert,  Henry  G.  and  Frances  N.  Mr.  Mc- 
lntire is  a  member  of  the  Montana  State  Bar  As- 
sociation. Politically  his  affiliations  are  with  the 
Republican  party,  but  he  has  never  been  an  office- 
seeker  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Among  the  members  of  the  JNIontana  bar  Mr. 
Mclntire  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest.  From 
an  educational  point  of  view  his  attainments  are 
of  the  highest.  He  is  at  present  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  he 
has  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  wide  circle  of 
-acquaintances   throughout  the  state. 


DANIEL  McH.  McKAY,  M.  D.— The  son  of  a 
prominent  official  representative  citizen  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  associated  from  his  childhood 
with  the  best  citizens  of  the  province.  Dr.  Daniel 
McHeffey  McKay,  of  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Mont.,  had  every  opportunity  in  early  life  for  the 
test  social  and  intellectual  culture,  and  exhibits 
in  his  useful  and  honorable  career  that  the  op- 
portunities were  not  thrown  away  on  him.  He  was 
born  November  25,  1842,  at  Shubenacadia,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  son  of  John  and  Annie  (McHeffey)  Mc- 
Kay, also  natives  of  Nova  Scotia.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Evan  McKay,  was  born  and  reared  at 
Inverness,  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  when 
a  young  man,  settling  in  Hants  county.  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, also  conducting  a  large  farm.  The  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  also  a  large  land  owner, 
and  when  he  died  the  most  of  his  property  de- 
scended to  the  McKays. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  by  the  provincial  government  and 
was  known  throughout  the  country  as  Squire  Mc- 


Kay. He  resided  at  Gays  river,  carried  on  there 
a  large  milling  business  and  farmed  a  considerable 
landed  estate  which  he  owned.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  place,  and  after  a  long 
and  conspicuously  serviceable  career  retired  to 
private  life  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
Halifax. 

Dr.  McKay  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  later  en- 
tered the  Presbyterian  college  at  Truro,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1859.  It  was  his  de- 
sire and  intention  to  study  medicine,  but  his  father 
prevailed  on  him  to  make  the  law  his  profes- 
sion and  he  began  its  study  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Adams  G.  Archibald,  the  first  executive  of 
Manitoba  and  later  governor  of  the  province. 
The  class  in  which  the  Doctor  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Halifax,  in  1864,  contained  a  number  of 
men  who  afterwards  won  distinction  in  professional 
or  public  life.  Among  them  was  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son, later  prime  minister  of  the  dominion  of  Can- 
ada, who  died  in  Windsor  castle  while  receiving 
the  highest  honors  that  the  English  government 
confers  on  a  colonist.  His  remains  were  brought 
back  to  his  native  province  on  the  warship  Blake, 
which  was  furnished  by  the  British  government 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  Canadian  authorities  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  $25,000  on  his  funeral.  The 
class  also  contained  F.  Lawrence,  who  was  made 
a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath  by  the  British 
government;  Samuel  G.  Rigby,  afterwards  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  province ;  D.  B.  Wood- 
worth,  for  many  years  leader  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  a  number  of  other  men  who  attained 
high  rank  in  their  profession. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar  Dr.  McKay 
formed  a  partnership  with  Robie  Morton,  stipen- 
diary magistrate  at  Halifax  and  the  leading  crim- 
inal lawyer  of  the  province.  After  two  years  he 
quit  the  practice  of  law  and  removed  to  north- 
western Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  also  gave  some  attention  to 
legal  work.  While  there  he  framed  a  form  for 
abstracts  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  state.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  that  part  of  the  country  he 
turned  to  his  former  inclination,  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  a  drug  business  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  being  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Keolcuk,  Iowa,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1878.  He  began  the  practice  of  this 
new  profession  at  Marysville,  Mo.  In  1879  ^e 
came  to  Montana  and  remained  in  this  state  until 
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1880,  when  he  returned  to  Missouri,  locating  at 
Tarkio,  where  he  conducted  a  drug  store  in  con- 
nection with  his  practice.  He  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Montana,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
1882  at  Barker,  where  he  had  acquired  an  interest 
in  some  mining  property.  In  1884  he  removed 
to  White  Sulphur  Springs  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year's  residence  in  Helena,  has  made 
this  his  home  ever  since. 

Dr.  McKay  was  married  March  20,  1871,  to  Mrs. 
Hester  Fisher  (nee  Thoroughman).  She  is  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky  and  the  daughter  of  Charles 
W.  Thoroughman,  who  removed  with  his  family 
from  Kentucky  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Mrs.  McKay 
is  a  sister  of  the  late  Col.  Thomas  Thoroughman, 
who  was  a  prominent  attorney  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  the  late  Oliver  Perry  Thoroughman,  of  Butte, 
Mont.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McKay  have  two  sons  living 
and  one  deceased.  The  living  sons  are  Edgar 
T.,  located  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Daniel 
McHefifey,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Marion  Simms 
Medical  College,  and  now  .located  at  Absarokee, 
Montana. 

Dr.  McKay  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community  and  has  given  its  citizens 
the  benefit  of  his  high  character  and  excellent 
judgment  in  various  public  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  serving  as  mayor  of  the  town  for 
four  years  and  as  coroner  for  a  long  time.  In 
fraternal  relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order.  In  his  profession  he  stands  very  high  and 
has  justly  a  wide  and  excellent  reputation.  He 
has  been  and  is  a  diligent  student,  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  everything  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
advancement  in  the  caUing.  He  has  recently  added 
to  his  office  an  X-ray  apparatus,  a  compressed 
air  mechanism  and  a  cabinet  for  electric  treat- 
ment. He  is  much  sought  for  in  consultations 
on  extreme  and  serious  cases,  often  going  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  on  such  an  errand.  Socially 
he  is  a  general  favorite,  and  in  every  way  has  the 
unquestioning  confidence  and  regard  of  his  fellow 
citizens  of  the  county  and  state. 


JAMES  W.  Mcknight  is  one  of  the  progress- 
ive young  business  men  who  have  done  much 
to  promote  the  progress  and  material  prosperity 
of  Montana,  and  in  all  his  efiforts  he  has  manifested 
those  sturdy  characteristics  which  have  ever  con- 
served  the   succcess   of  the   Scotch   Stock,   from 


which  he  is  descended  on  either  side.  He  is  now 
numbered  among  the  successful  business  men  of 
Kalispell,  Flathead  county,  but  has  interests  of 
important  nature  in  other  sections,  as  wdl  be  duly 
noted.  Mr.  McKnight.  is  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Ironton,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1862,  the  son  of  Anthony  McKnight,  who 
was  born  at  Marion,  in  the  same  state,  and  who 
eventually  removed  to  Ironton,  where  he  was 
identified  with  the  great  iron  works  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1861  he 
enHsted  as  a  member  of  the  Sixty-third  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  was  in  active 
service  for  four  years,  being  captain  of  his  com- 
pany at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1865,  in  a 
hospital  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Pleasant  McKnight, 
of  Scottish  descent,  who  was  a  prominent  farmer 
and  stockgrower  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  died  in  1881,  at  the  remarkable  age  of  loi  years. 

The  maiden  name  of  our  subject's  mother  was 
Mary.  J.  Roberts,  and  she  was  born  in  Marion, 
Ohio,  being  the  daughter  of  William  J.  Roberts, 
who  later  became  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
furniture  at  Booneville,  Ind.  She  is  still  living, 
making  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  J. 
Bradley,  of  Newburg,  Ind. 

James  W.  McKnight  received  his  educational 
discipline  in  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Marysville, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1877,  after  which  he  went  to  Cincinnati 
and  there  retained  a  position  in  the  office  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company  for  a  period  of  one  and 
one-half  years,  after  which  he  was  for  a  year  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  business  at  Shelbyville,  Ky. 
In  1880  Mr.  McKnight  came  to  Montana,  being 
connected  with  the  United  States  army  and  lo- 
cating at  Fort  Shaw,  where  he  served  for  four 
years  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In  1889  he 
opened  a  general  merchandise  store  at  the  fort, 
also  serving  simultaneously  as  postmaster,  express 
agent  and  as  notary  public  for  eighteen  months. 
In  1890  he  succeeded  the  J.  H.  McKnight  Company 
as  post  trader  at  Fort  Shaw,  where  he  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1892,  when  he  went  to  the  present 
site  of  Dupuyer,  Teton  county.  He  laid  out  and 
built  the  town  and  there  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  the  general  merchandise  business  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  disposing  of  his  interests  in  this  line 
in  1899,  though  he  still  retains  the  ownership  of 
the  townsite  and  many  important  buildings.  He 
sold  out  by  reason  of  ill  health,  and  was  not  in 
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active  business  for  some  time,  but  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  (1901)  he  established  at  Kahs- 
pell  a  wholesale  liquor  business,  which  he  is  now 
successfully  conducting.  He  is  largely  interested 
in  the  Crown  Butte  Canal  and  Reservoir  Company, 
being  secretary  of  the  company,  whose  head- 
quarters were  formerly  at  Fort  Shaw,  but  now 
at  Great  Falls.  The  company  is  incorporated  for 
$100,000,  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  for  the 
supplying  of  60,000  cubic  inches  of  water  per 
minute,  thus  affording  adequate  irrrigation  for 
20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Fort  Shaw  district. 
Mr.  McKnight  was  United  States  Indian  trader 
at  the  Blackfeet  reservation  from  1894  to  1897, 
and  in  this  connection  built  the  first  store  at  Brown- 
ing. In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  while  he  is  identified  in  a  fraternal 
way  with  the  blue  lodge  of  the  Masonic  order,  with 
the  lodge  and  encampment  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  lodge  at  Great  Falls, 
enjoying  a  distinctive  popularity  among  the  fra- 
ters  of  each  organization. 

At  Sun  River,  Cascade  county,  Mont.,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1885,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  McKnight  to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Morton, 
a  cousin  of  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New 
York,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  diplomat. 
Mrs.  McKnight  is  a  native  of  the  old  city  of  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  Her  father,  Thomas  Bartlett  Mor- 
ton, was  a  prominent  mining  operator  in  New 
Mexico.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children,  Bernice  Cara,  Verres  Mor- 
ton and  Willmae  Charl. 


WILLIAM  PRESTON  McMANNAMY,  of 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  is  a  man  well  known  in 
that  city,  inasmuch  as  he  is  proprietor  of  a  plan- 
ingmill,  producing  articles  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  house,  doors,  windows,  etc.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  poor  a  man  may  be  if 
he  desires  to  build  a  house  and  thus  avoid  the 
burdens  of  renting,  Mr.  McMannamy  will  fur- 
nish him  the  materials  for  this  and  take  his  pay  in 
small  installments.  In  this  way  he  is  a  public 
.benefactor,  for  the  number  of  houses  he  has  thus 
provided  may  be  enumerated  by  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  McMannamy  was  born  near  Port  Jefferson, 
Shelby  county,  Ohio,  January  31,  1842,  son  of 
Samuel  S.  and  Orinda  (Kelly)   McMannamy.     lie 


early  acquired  a  knowledge  of  woodworking  from 
his  father,  a  skilled  carpenter  in  Shelby  county 
for  years  and  noted  for  his  integrity  of  life 
and  labor.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  long 
a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church.  Young  Samuel 
accompanied  his  father,  William  McMannamy,  to 
his  pioneer  life  in  the  heavy  forest  of  Ohio,  where 
the  latter  lived  to  an  old  age  and  cleared  himself  a 
fine  farm  by  diligent  industry.  Both  Samuel  and 
William  were  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  Samuel  was  of 
fine  physique,  weighing  in  his  prime  fully  200 
pounds,  and  was  of  a  quiet  and  unassuming  nature. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Kelly,  who 
came  from  Ireland  to  Ohio  as  one  of  Shelby  coun- 
ty's earliest  settlers.  He  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land,  from  much  of  which  he  cleared  off  the  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
daughter,  Arianda,  was  the  oldest  of  a  large  fam- 
ily and  early  trained  to  numerous  and  onerous 
duties  of  domestic  life  in  a  pioneer  cabin.  She 
died  when  her  son  William  P.  was  a  small  lad. 
The  father  remarried,  had  three  children  by  that 
marriage,  and  died  in  1865.  He  served  in  the 
army  in  an  Ohio  battery  and  did  guard  service  at 
Cincinnati  for  a  year.  W.  P.  McMannamy  passed 
his  early  life  in  Shelby  county,  and  when  the  Civil 
war  came  on  enlisted  for  three  months  in  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio  Regiment,  and  served  his  term 
out  in  West  Virginia.  After  the  muster  out  of 
the  regiment  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  re-enlisted 
in  the  infantry  bodyguard  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, called  the  Benton  Cadets.  In  this  he  served 
in  Missouri  in  close  relation  with  Fremont's  head- 
quarters until  the  General  was  superseded  in  com- 
mand, when  the  organization  was  mustered  out 
at  St.  Louis.  Returning  to  Ohio,  Mr.  McMan- 
namy again  enlisted,  this  time  for  three  years,  in 
Company  K,  Twentieth  Ohio  Regiment,  in  which 
he  was  made  a  corporal.  The  Twentieth  Ohio  was 
one  of  the  fighting  regiments  of  the  heroic  army 
of  the  Tennessee  and  with  his  regiment  our  sub- 
ject took  active  part  in  the  numerous  and  bloody 
battles  that  occurred  in  its  memorable  career. 
This  record  began  at  Shiloh.  At  Bolivar  our  sub- 
ject was  taken  prisoner,  held  thirty  days,  exchanged 
at  Vicksburg,  and  rejoined  his  regiment.  To  give 
in  detail  the  war  history  of  Mr.  McMannamy 
would  involve  the  recording  of  years  of  warfare  in 
the  most  brilliant  campaigns  known  to  history, 
those  of  the  armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cum- 
berland, the  remarkable  and  successful  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  Sherman's  unparalleled  march  to 
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the  sea.  On  its  battle  roll  appear,  among  others, 
Shiloh,  Bolivar,  Grand  Junction,  Miss.,  LaGrange, 
Jackson,  Raymond,  Champion  Hills,  etc.  After 
three-years  service  in  active  and  constant  war- 
fare his  period  of  enlistment  expired,  but  the  war 
was  not  over.  The  country  needed  brave  men  and 
veterans  more  than  ever  before  and  our  subject 
could  not  content  himself  to  return  to  the  scenes 
of  peaceful  life  while  his  country  was  yet  in  danger, 
and  so,  for  the  fourth  time,  he  enlisted,  this  time 
as  a  veteran  in  his  old  company.  After  a  ten-days 
furlough  he  rejoined  his  command  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain  and  participated  in  the  bloody  affrays 
of  the  campaign  against  Atlanta,  and,  on  July  22, 
1864,  was  one  of  the  number  resisting  the  terrible 
attack  of  Hood  at  Atlanta,  which  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  Union  ranks  and  left  the  brave 
Gen.  McPherson  among  the  slain.  He  then  aided 
in  flanking  the  rebels  and  causing  the  evacuation 
of  Atlanta.  The  army  followed  Hood  to  Nashville 
and  Dalton  Hill  and  returned  to  Atlanta  to  join 
in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  Mr.  McMannamy 
continued  in  active  service  during  that  eventful 
journey,  was  in  all  the  engagements,  and  on  the 
way  went  from  Savannah  to  Buford  Island,  then 
to  Pocatelligo,  and,  with  Richmond  as  the  ob- 
jective point,  marched  to  Goldsborough  and  soon 
took  part  in  the  last  battle  of  the  war  at  Ben- 
tonville.  The  surrender  at  Appomattox  closed  hos- 
tilities, and  after  taking  part  in  the  grand  review, 
the  spectacular  close  of  four  long  years  of  army  life, 
the  regiment  returned  to  Columbus  for  muster  out 
and  Mr.  McMannamy  was  again  a  civilian.  He 
went  to  IlHnois  and  for  three  years  was  a  carpenter 
at  Chillicothe,  Peoria  county.  Removing  to  Chil- 
licothe,  Mo.,  he  worked  thirteen  years  in  a  planing- 
mill.  Then  after  temporary  residences  at  different 
places  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  on  May  17,  1884. 
He  worked  in  a  planingmill  until  August  26,  1891, 
when  he  came  to  Kalispell.  leased  land  and  erected 
the  planingmill,  which  he  continues  to  operate  with 
financial  success.  His  machinery  is  run  by  a  twenty 
horsepower  steam  engine,  and  consists  of  the 
various  saws,  planing,  grooving,  beveHng  and  other 
machines  necessary  to  his  extensive  business.  He 
also  manufactures  some  lumber  and  does  a  large 
mercantile  trade  in  sashes,  blinds,  doors,  win- 
dows and  other  building  stock. 

On  December  29,  1868,  Mr.  ]\fcMannamy  was 
married  with  Miss  Olive  Mead,  a  daughter  of 
Hiram  and  Sarah  (Fosdick)  Mead,  of  Chillicothe, 
111.,  where  she  was  born.     Thev  have  two  children. 


Anna,  who  married  Hiram  Stevenson  and  lives 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Hugh  Preston  McMannamy. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  a  liberal  in  re- 
ligion. 


A  LLEN  McNAUGHTON.— Obstacles  are  of 
r\  no  account  to  some  men,  they  appear  to  move 
on  easily  whether  difficulties  beset  their  way  or 
not.  They  pass  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another 
so  naturally  that  to  an  onlooker  it  seems  easy. 
Such  a  man  is  Allan  McNaughton,  who  was  born  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  June  3,  1852.  In  his  early  life 
he  had  few  advantages ;  he  attended  the  public 
school  and  remained  with  his  parents  until  1871. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began  the  study 
of  telegraphy.  In  1874  he  immigrated  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  did  not  prove  satisfactory ;  he 
therefore  identified  himself  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  became  agent  for  that  road 
at  Granite  Canyon,  where  he  stopped  until  1879, 
a  period  of  five  years.  In  those  days,  1876,  the 
Indians  were  dangerous  and  aggressive.  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton adopted  the  wise  precautions  of  his 
neighbors  and  always  went  to  sleep  with  his  rifle 
close  at  hand,  ready  to  defend  himself  in  case 
of  an  attack.  His  next  venture  was  a  journey  to 
Dakota,  where  he  served  as  constructive  teleg- 
rapher for  the  Chicago,  Milw.aukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Company,  also  agent  at  Running  Water 
on  the  Missouri. 

From  there  he  went  to  Sanborn,  Iowa,  in  the 
interest  of  the  same  company,  where  he  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  leader  by  the  Republican  party 
and  was  elected  mayor  of  Sanborn  in  1885.  He 
served  one  year,  resigned  his  position  with  the 
railroad  company  and  again  took  up  the  insurance 
business,  locating  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  where 
he  continued  until  1894,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana as  agent  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
at  Blossburg.  In  1895  he  took  up  his  present  lo- 
cation at  Elliston,  Mont.,  and  in  December  of  that 
year,  in  company  with  C.  S.  Cornick  and  Elmer 
Napp,  undertook  to  develop  a  mining  proposition. 
Having  no  capital,  it  proved  slow  work,  but  such 
men  do  not  lose  courage.  They  persevere  in  the 
face  of  difficulties.  In  May,  1901,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  property  was  of  sufficient  value  to 
incorporate,  and  in  order  to  make  it  a  success, 
it  was  operated  under  corporate  form.     It  is  now 
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known  as  the  Beatrice  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pany, of  which  D.  G.  Barringer,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
president ;  C.  S.  Cornick,  vice  president ;  Allan 
McNaughton,  secretary  and  treasurer;  E.  Napp, 
superintendent.  The  mine  is  very  rich  in  gold,  sil- 
ver and  copper.  Mr.  McNaughton  is  also  inter- 
ested in  valuable  copper  mines  in  the  Snowshoe 
district.  He  is  associated  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, being  a  member  of  the  blue  lodge.  As 
a  citizen  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  business 
people  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  those 
who  know  him  best  trust  him  most.  He  is  a 
kind,  courteous  gentleman,  straightforward  in  all 
his  relations  in  life. 

On  December  25,  1873,  Mr.  McNaughton  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Ayerst,  who 
was  born  in  Frontenac  county,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Her  father  was  a  native  of  England,  who  immi- 
grated to  Canada,  where  he  became  a  very  suc- 
cessful farmer.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  church.  They  had  five  children 
who  survive  the  parents,  namely,  Edward  A.,  Sarah 
J.,  Charles  L.,  Mina  and  Charlotte  A.  The  chil- 
dren are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In 
politics  he  supported  the  conservative  party,  and 
was  a  Mason  in  the  third  degree.  To  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton and  his  wife  have  been  born  three  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  living,  Beatrice  and  Allan 
E.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

Mr.  McNaughton  is  of  European  origin,  his 
father  being  a  native  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and 
his  mother  of  England.  They  immigrated  to  On- 
tario, Canada,  and  entered  into  agricultural  pur- 
suits which  proved  very  successful.  The  father 
served  as  elder  in  the  Scotch  kirk  of  which  the 
mother  was  also  a  member.  In  politics  he  was 
identified  with  the  Reform  party.  Eleven  chil- 
dren were  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  four  of  whom 
have  passed  away,  namely,  John,  Thomas,  James 
and  ^largaret,  the  parents  also  having  gone  to  the 
great  beyond,  the  father  dying  at  the  venerable 
age  of  seventy-nine,  in  the  year  1879,  and  the 
mother  in  1885.  The  surviving  children  are  Alex- 
ander, Annie,  Elgin,  Mary,  Kate,  Sarah  and  Allan. 


RW.  MAIN. — No  more  eventful  life  has  been 
passed  during  the  last  half  century  of  our 
national  existence  than  has  been  lived  by  the  hards' 
pioneers  of   ^Montana,  and  Robert  W.   Alain,  now 


one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Columbia  Falls 
and  the  Flathead  valley,  has  experienced  to  the 
limits  the  deprivation,  the  labor,  the  endurance  and 
all  the  varied  conditions  of  early  pioneer  life  in 
the  far  west  and  is  justly  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
\-olume. 

Mr.  Main  was  born  at  Oregon,  Dane  county, 
Wis.,  on  September  17,  1855.  He  comes  of  good 
old  New  England  stock,  his  grandfather,  Riall 
Main,  being  a  native  of  North  Stonington,  Conn. 
By  his  marriages  to  one  of  the  famous  Palmer  fam- 
ily of  Stonington  his  descendants  were  distant  rela- 
tives of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  He  came  as  an  early 
pioneer  settler  to  Dane  county,  Wis.,  and,  strong 
and  robust,  wrought  well  in-  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  good  civilization  in  his  community.  He 
died  at  a  venerable  age.  Of  his  five  children, 
Chester  moved  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  became  promi- 
nent in  business  and  died  in  1880.  Ann  (Mrs. 
A.  B.  Atwell)  lived  in  Dane  county,  where  she 
died  in  1887.  William  was  many  years  a  resident 
of  Wisconsin,  dying  in  1898  at  Berlin,  that  state. 
The  next  of  the  children  was  Robert  P.  Main, 
the  father  of  Robert  W.  Main,  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  The  youngest  was  Edwin 
who,  coming  to  Wisconsin  in  early  life,  in  1850, 
studied  medicine  and  died  in  1890  at  Portage,  where 
he  had  an  enviable  practice.  Robert  P.  Main  was 
born  in  Stonington  and  educated  in  the  excellent 
school  of  that  picturesque  town.  Like  most  New 
England  youths,  he  taught  school,  and  when  twent\- 
one  went  to  Washington  D.  C,  with  his  brother 
Chester.  There  they  separated,  Chester  wending 
his  way  southwest  to  Tennessee  and  Robert  taking 
a  northwesterly  course  to  Ohio,  where  he  engaged 
in  teaching  for  a  time  and  then  married  Cordelia 
Dakin,  a  daughter  of  William  Dakin,  one  of  the 
early  Quaker  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Zanesville,  on  whose  pioneer  farm  she  was  born 
in  1813.  For  seven  or  eight  years  the  young  mar- 
ried pair  resided  near  Zanesville,  then  located  in 
central  Illinois  for  two  years,  and  finally  went  to 
establish  a  permanent  home  at  Oregon,  Wis.,  where 
he  died  in  1882,  aged  sixty-six.  He  was  for  sev- 
eral terms  a  Republican  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  and  creditably  filled  other  offices.  He 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  hardy 
and  strong  until  near  his  death.  A  strong  Baptist 
in  religion,  he  believed  in  and  carried  into  prac- 
tice the  strict  New  England  ideas  of  family  gov- 
ernment. He  was  a  prominent  Freemason,  wor- 
shipful  master   of  his   lodge   for   many   years,    at- 
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tained  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  and  was  buried  widi 
Masonic  honors. 

Robert  W.  Main  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
children  of  his  parents  and  the  only  one  who  made 
his  home  in  Montana.  Passing  his  early  life 
at  Oregon,  Wis.,  he  had  good  common  school 
advantages,  which  he  supplement.ed  by  attendance 
at  Worthington's  Business  College,  of  Madison, 
in  which  he  holds  a  life  membership.  Acquiring 
a  business  education  at  this  noted  institution,  he 
went  to  Alabama  in  1872  and  for-*wo  years  wasa 
clerk  in  a  grocery.  Imbued  with  the  western 
fever,  in  1874  he  came  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  on 
his  arrival  there  his  whole  capital  consisted  of  a 
silver  dime  and  a  s-ilver  dollar.  It  was  the  dead 
of  winter  and  his  welcome  was  a  most  chilling  one. 
The  best  business  opportunity  afforded  to  him 
was  to  walk  eighty-five  miles,  through  snow  two 
feet  deep  on  a  pathless  prairie,  to  a  ranch  for  the 
privilege  of  working  for  his  board  until  spring. 
This  he  attempted  to  do,  was  lost  and  nearly 
starved,  but  stumbled  upon  a  vacated  cabin  where 
he  found  provisions  in  just  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
his  life.  This  was  a  depressing  commencement  of 
western  life,  but  he  reached  the  ranch  and  worked 
there  eighteen  months.  The  border  land  was  then 
a  land  of  Indians  who  were  mostly  on  would-be 
hostile  terms  with  the  whites,  and  into  this  life 
young  Main  threw  himself  by  accepting  a  position 
under  the  United  States  government  as  courier  and 
dispatch  carrier  between  Fort  Laramie  and  Red 
Cloud  agency.  He  rode  nights  to  protect  himself, 
as  he  could  then  keep  the  murderous  Indians  in 
ignorance  of  his  whereabouts.  The  danger  added 
zest  to  the  life,  and  in  the  fall  when  Gen.  Crook's 
expedition  against  the  hostile  Indians  were  fitted  out 
he  engaged  as  one  of  the  pack  train  with  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  McKinney,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
bloody  fight  at  Powder  river  where  the  Colonel 
was  killed.  Wintering  at  Camp  Carlin  at  Cheyenne, 
the  next  spring  our  subject  was  transferred  to  the 
post  on  the  Yellowstone  now  known  as  Fort 
Keogh.  He  remained  here  in  government  employ 
until  September,  1877,  ^"cl  was  with  Gen.  Miles 
in  the  Nez  Perce  campaign  when  Chief  Joseph 
surrendered.  He  continued  in  service  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone, with  headquarters  at  Fort  Keogh,  until 
the  spring  of  1879,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Assinniboine,  where  he  was  in  active  duty  until 
his  resignation  was  accepted  in  the  fall  of  1881. 
He  then  built  a  little  store  at  Rocky  Point  on  the 
Missouri  river,  as  a  trading  post  for  the  Indians, 


and  for  three  years  was  in  trade  here.  In  1884  he 
closed  his  store  to  take  part  in  the  Little  Rockies 
mining  excitement  and  followed  mining  there  and 
at  Sweet  Grass  and  other  places  until  1887.  He  in 
that  year  opened  a  store  on  Milk  river.  In  1891  he 
transferred  his  business  and  residence  to  Columbia 
Falls,  where  he  has  since  been  in  continuous  trade 
with  a  steadily  increasing  business.  He  erected  a 
portion  of  his  present  business  block  in  1891  and 
added  a  building  50x125  feet  in  1900.  The  second 
story  is  used  as  a  public  hall,  opera  house,  etc.  His 
stock  contains  a  general  stock,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.,  which  demands  two  large  warehouses 
for  storage.  The  business  was  incorporated  in 
1900  as  the  R.  W.  Main  Mercantile  Company,  Mr. 
George  W.  Morse,  of  New  Chicago,  Mont.,  being 
connected  with  him  in  this.  The  trade  of  this  com- 
pany is  extensive  and  prosperous  and  the  firm  is 
a   leading   one   of   northwestern    Montana. 

Mr.  Main  is  solidly  Democratic  in  political  views 
and  was  frequently  a  delegate  to  conventions  from 
Choteau  county.  He  is  the  vice-president  of  the 
State  Land  Company,  a  close  corporation  organized 
in  1898.  His  Masonic  life  commenced  in  the  lodge 
at  Kalispell  in  1893,  where  he  now  holds  member- 
ship, and  he  also  belongs  to  Kalispell  chapter  and  to 
Black  Eagle  commandery  at  Great  Falls.  In  1896 
he  "crossed  the  sands"  with  Algeria  Temple  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Helena,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  Daughters  of 
Iris  in  the  same  city.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  a  Yeo- 
man and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  In  all  these  bodies  he  is  highly  es- 
teemed and  he  has  a  host  of  friends  in  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Mr.  Main  was  married  on  August  19,  1891,  with 
Miss  Sue  A.  Morrison,  of  Dane  county.  Wis.,  where 
she  was  born  and  educated.  Her  father,  William 
Morrison,  emigrated  from  England  to  Dane  county 
in  early  pioneer  days  and  became  a  prosperous 
farmer.  He  died  in  1891,  aged  sixty-five.  His  wife 
survived  him  but  a  few  months,  dying  in  1892. 
aged  sixty. 


JOHN  P.  MARTENS.— Among  those  to  whom 
J  has  come  marked  success  in  connection  with  the 
industrial  activities  of  Montana  there  is  none  more 
worthy  of  the  prosperity  which  is  his  than  is  Mr. 
Martens,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Montana,  but  is  also  one  who  has  depended  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  his  maintenance  from  the 
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time  of  his  early  childhood,  while  he  came  to 
America  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  has 
here  lived  a  life  of  industry  and  inflexible  integrity, 
gaining  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

John  P.  Martens  was  born  on  the  picturesque 
Danish  island  of  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic  sea,  the 
date  of  his  nativity  being  October  13,  1832.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three  children  of  Hans  and 
Boulette  Alartens,  both  natives  of  Denmark, 
where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  the  mother 
having  passed  away  while  he  was  a  mere  infant. 
Our  subject  received  very  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages. He  remained  at  the  paternal  home  un- 
til he  was  eight  years  of  age,  when  he  assumed 
personal  responsibilities,  having  made  his  own 
living  from  that  tender  age  to  the  present  time. 
His  first  employment  was  that  of  herding  sheep 
and  to  this  he  gave  his  attention  from  the  age  of 
eight  to  fourteen  years,  after  which  he  followed  a 
seafaring  life  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  there- 
after worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  In  1857 
he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, New  York  city,  on  the  3d  of  July.  After  work- 
ing for  a  month  on  a  farm  in  that  state  Mr.  Mar- 
tens went  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  about  a 
year,  thence  making  his  way  westward  in  1858 
and  being  for  a  time  engaged  in  bridge  work  in 
the  state  of  Kansas.  At  the  time  when  the  gold 
excitement  in  Colorado  was  at  its  height  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  that  section,  and  his  was  a  unique 
and  exceptionally  arduous  method  of  crossing  the 
plains  to  Pike's  Peak,  since  he  walked  practically 
the  entire  distance  and  transported  his  tools  and 
suppHes  by  means  of  a  wheelbarrow.  His  first 
work  in  Colorado  was  on  a  farm  where  the  city 
of  Pueblo  now  stands,  he  receiving  in  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  five  pounds  of  flour  per  day. 
Finally  went  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  assisted 
in  the  erection  of  a  flouring  mill,  of  whose  opera- 
tion he  had  charge  for  eighteen  months  after  its 
completion,  and  he  was  thereafter  engaged  in 
farming  in  New  Mexico  for  one  year.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time  he  returned  to  Colorado  and 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  had  previously 
been  employed,  and  there  continued  to  make  his 
home  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Montana.  Mr. 
Martens  was  employed  at  Bannack  until  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  and  thereafter  was  em- 
ployed at  Big  Hole,  spending  the  winter  in  the 
Bitter  Root  valley.     He  later  was  engaged   for  a 


time  in  the  erection  of  log  cabins  on  Elk  creek,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1866  he  rente'd  a  ranch  from  an 
Indian  at  Fort  Owen  and  was  engaged  in  general 
farming  for  an  interval  of  three  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1869  Mr.  Martens  located  on  his  present 
ranch,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  this 
favored  section  of  the  state,  the  Bitter  Root  valley 
being  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  to  be 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Montana.  Here  Mr.  Martens'  beautiful 
ranch  home  is  located  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  village  of  Victor,  Ravalli  county,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  permanent  location  here, 
being  one  of  the  substantial  and  influential  men  of 
the  community  and  possessing  the  good  will  of  all 
who  know  him.  His  ranch  comprises  150  acres 
and  is  devoted  to  diversified  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, etc.  In  his  political  views  our  subject  main- 
tains an  independent  attitude,  using  his  influence 
in  the  support  of  men  and  measures  rather  than 
being  guided  by  strict  party  lines.  He  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  its  work  and  objects. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1893,  Mr.  Martens  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Lottie  A.  Smith,  who 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  daughter  of 
Norton  and  EHza  Tuxberry.  By  her  former  mar- 
riage she  has  one  daughter,  Julia  V.  Smith. 


GEORGE  D.  MARTIN.— This  progressive  and 
enterprising  ranchman  is  a  native  of  Polk 
county.  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  April  16,  1848. 
His  parents  were  George  W.  and  Amanda  (Key- 
ser)  Martin,  both  natives  of  Tennessee,  who  re- 
moved to  Missouri  soon  after  their  marriage,  and 
made  that  state  their  home  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  being  profitably  engaged  in  farming 
and  stockraising.  Their  family  consisted  of  six 
children. 

Mr.  Martin  passed  his  school  days  in  his  native 
place,  assisting  on  the  farm  and  drawing  in  vigor 
of  body  and  independence  of  spirit  from  its  sturdy 
discipline.  In  1880  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
at  first  on  the  Little  Elk  and  remaining  there  sev- 
eral years.  In  1887  he  removed  to  what  is  now 
Two  Dot  and  continued  to  reside  there  five  years. 
He  then  sold  out  his  ranch  at  that  place  and 
bought  the  one  he  now  occupies  at  Big  Elk.  It  is 
a  fine  body  of  land,  consisting  of  5,000  acres,  with 
Big  Elk  creek  running  through   it  and   supplying 
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abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Martih  being  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  farmers  in  the  section,  and 
being  filled  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  make  the 
utmost  of  his  opportunities,  has  brought  his  land 
to  a  high  state  of  fertility  and  produces  on  it  an- 
nually large  crops  of  cereals  and  hay.  He  winters 
here  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  having  usually 
200  of  the  former  and  6,000  of  the  latter. 

In  May,  1894,  Mr.  Martin  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Cora  Ayers,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who 
removed  in  childhoood,  with  her  parents,  to  Mis- 
souri. They  have  three  children,  Wayne,  Dana 
and  May.  Fraternally  Mr.  Martin  affiliates  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  takes  great  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  order.  He  is  a  progressive 
and  wide-awake  citizen,  whose  upright  life  has 
won  him  the  lasting  regard  of  his  fellow-men. 


WILLIAM  ULM,  who  was  one  of  the  venerable 
pioneers  of  the  great  west,  and  one  of  the 
prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Cascade 
county,  the  postoffice  and  railroad  station  of  L'lm 
being  named  in  his  honor,  was  born  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  on  October  14,  1828,  the  son  of  James 
and  Esther  LTlm,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  The 
father  was  a  pioneer  fanner  of  Ohio,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1863,  his  wife  passing  away  in 
1 84 1.  ^Mlliam  Ulm  received  a  good  common  school 
education  and  assisted  his  father  in  his  farming 
operations  until  1853,  when  he  went  to  California 
where,  for  five  years,  he  was  engaged  in  running 
pack  trains  out  of  Crescent  City  to  Yreka,  Cal.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Ore.  In  1858  he  visited  his  old  home 
in  the  east,  and  in  1859  returning  to  Denver,  Colo., 
where  he  engaged  in  prospecting,  but  not  meeting 
with  satisfactory  success  he  proceeded  to  Iowa, 
where  he  engaged  in  buying  livestock,  and  was  iden- 
tified with  this  line  of  industry  until  1864.  In  1865 
lie  came  to  Montana  with  teams  and  for  two  years 
was  engaged  in  freighting  between  Salt  Lake  City 
nnd  Montana  mining  camps.  In  1867  he  went  to 
Diamond  City,  where  he  was  in  a  meat  business 
until  the  fall  of  1869.  In  1870  Mr.  Ulm  went  to 
Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  and  bought  1,000  head  of 
sleep  which  he  drove  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  sold. 
In  1871  he  made  a  trip  to  Kansas,  where  he  pur- 
chased 1,225  young  cattle  which  he  drove  to  Mon- 
tana, the  trip  occupying  two  years'  time  and  bring- 


ing the  stock  to  the  ranch  at  Ulm,  which  he  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  that  time  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  A.  G.  Clark  and  Moses  Moore, 
and  engaged  in  raising  Hve  stock  upon  a  large 
scale.  In  1875  Mr.  Moore  sold  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Clark,  after  which  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Ulm  con- 
ducted the  enterprise,  raising  also  many  fine  horses, 
until   1882,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 

After  that  time  Mr.  LTlm  was  prominently  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle 
in  an  individual  way,  having  2,000  acres  of  land 
and  being  successful  in  his  efforts.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  business  capacity  and  was  well  known 
and  uniformly  honored. 

Mr.  LHm  became  very  wealthy.  In  1890  he 
built  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Great  Falls 
hotel  and  he  became  a  stockholder  and  director  of 
the  Merchants'  National  bank.  Its  failure,  in 
1893,  forced  him  to  make  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  he  having  accommodated  too 
many  friends.  His  affairs  were  well  managed  by 
the  assignee  and  there  were  saved  about  1,500 
acres  of  land  at  L'lm,  nearly  all  the  L^lm  horses  and 
about  700  head  of  cattle,  now  ranging  on  the  Mus- 
selshell. In  politics,  Mr.  Ulm  was  a  Democrat,  but 
only  once  held  office.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
by  Judge  Benton,  Republican,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Charles  Wegner  as  a  county  commissioner 
and  he  served  well  for  the  brief  term.  He  was 
an  honorable  man  in  all  his  dealings.  His  home 
was  known  far  and  wide  for  its  hospitality  in  the 
early  days.  He  gave  many  men  a  helping  hand 
in  business,  and  often  suffered  from  their  ingrati- 
tude, but  he  had  no  complaint  to  make.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  types  of  the  old-time  pioneers  of 
the  state,  and  his  tragic  death,  which  occurred  on 
November  21,  1901,  as  the  result  of  a  sad  accident  at 
his  home,  he  having  been  knocked  down  and  run 
over  by  a  runaway  team  of  horses  drawing  a 
wagon,  was  universally  deplored.  He  was  a  good 
citizen,  a  man  greatly  beloved  by  those  who  knew 
him  well,  and  his  death  was  a  distinct  loss. 


CHARLES  MAYN.— In  connection  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  business  enterprises  of  the  state 
of  Montana  this  honored  citizen  has  held  a  posi- 
tion of  prominence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  he  now  stands  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative stockgrowers  of  the  state,  maintaining 
his  home  in  the  attractive  little  city  of  White  Sul- 
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phur  Springs,  where  he  is  well  known  and  held  in 
liighest  esteem,  his  sterling  integrity  having  gained 
to  him  uniform  confidence  and  respect. 

Charles  Mayn  is  a  native  of  Mecklenburg,  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  born  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1845,  being  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Frederica 
(Duevel)  Mayn,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
same  section  of  the  German  empire.  Helmuth 
Mayn,  the  eldest  brother  of  our  subject,  came  to 
America  in  1852  and  the  father  joined  him  in  1855, 
while  on  the  ist  of  May,  1857,  the  remainder  of  the 
family  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whence 
they  forthwith  came  westward  to  the  attractive  lit- 
tle city  of  Washington,  Mo.,  which  is  still  an  es- 
sentially German  community,  and  there  the  par- 
ents passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  both  pass- 
ing away  in  1859.  Charles  Mayn  had  attended 
the  schools  of  his  native  land,  and  after  coming  to 
the  United  States  continued  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  He 
started  to  learn  the  drug  business,  but  did  not  long 
apply  himself  in  this  direction,  securing  a  posi- 
tion in  a  general  mercantile  establishment  in 
Washington,  Mo.,  and  being  there  employed  for  a 
term  of  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  his  brother  Henry  enlisted  as  a  member 
of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  known  as  the  Turner  Regiment,  by 
reason  of  its  personnel  being  almost  entirely  Ger- 
man, and  with  the  same  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  Our  subject,  who  was  a  mere  boy  at  the 
time,  was  very  desirous  of  enlisting,  but  his  em- 
ployer persuaded  him  to  continue  his  clerical 
work,  which  he  continued  during  a  period  of  five 
years  in  the  one  establishment.  His  salary  at  the 
end  of  that  time  was  just  ten  times  as  great  as 
that  which  he  received  when  entering  the  employ 
of  the  concern,  which  had  recognized  his  fidelity 
and  ability  by  according  him  due  promotions. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Mayn  was  identified  with  the 
Home  Guard,  or  state  militia.  Our  subject's  next 
business  employment  was  in  connection  with  fer- 
rying enterprises  on  the  Missouri  river,  in  which 
line  he  was  incumbent  of  a  clerical  position  for 
about  six  months,  after  which  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion on  a  regular  boat  plying  between  St.  Louis 
and  Omaha,  being  thus  engaged  during  the  one 
season.  He  then  returned  to  Washington,  Mo., 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  another  young  man 
and  there  opened  a  general  merchandise  store,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1869,  when 
he  sold  his  interests  in  the  same  and  opened  a  men's 


furnishing  store.  After  conducting  this  business 
for  about  nine  months,  he  packed  his  goods,  pur- 
chased additional  stock,  and  with  the  same  started 
for  Montana,  making  the  trip  on  one  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  boats  to  Fort  Benton.  From  there  he 
transported  his  goods  overland  to  Helena,  where 
he  rented  a  portion  of  the  store  of  Ivleinschmidt  & 
Brothers,  being  in  their  employ  and  simultaneously 
displaying  and  having  charge  of  his  own  stock  of 
merchandise,  which  he  eventually  closed  out  at 
good  figures.  He  remained  in  Helena  until  the 
fall  of  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Diamond  City, 
Meagher  county,  as  representative  of  the  above- 
mentioned  firm.  After  straightening  out  their 
business  at  this  point  Mr.  Mayn  associated  him- 
self with  Louis  Heitman  and  purchased  a  business 
in  Diamond  City,  conducting  the  enterprise  about 
eighteen  months  and  then  selling  his  interests 
and  returning  to  Helena.  The  firm  of  Klein- 
schmidt  &  Brothers  was  soon  afterward  merged 
into  that  of  Charles  Mayn  &  Co.,  under  which  title 
the  business  was  continued  about  two  years,  when 
Mr.  Mayn  retired  from  the  firm  and  entered  into 
a  business  alliance  with  E.  M.  Hoyt,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Hoyt  &  Mayn.  After  thus  continu- 
ing in  the  mercantile  business  in  Helena  for  a  short 
interval,  our  subject's  former  partner,  Louis  Heit- 
man, purchased  Mr.  Hoyt's  interests,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  thereafter  conducted  under  the  name  of 
Mayn  &  Heitman  until  1876.  In  that  year  a  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership  was  made  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Mr.  Mayn  came  to  the  Smith  river 
valley,  in  Meagher  county,  where  he  became  as- 
sociated with  his  brother  Fred  in  the  cattle  and 
dairying  business,  his  brother  having  previously 
become  the  owner  of  a  good  ranch  property  in 
this  section.  They  thus  continued  operations  un- 
til 1886,  our  subject  having  in  the  meantime  given 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention  to  other 
business  interests.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  chanced . 
to  meet  his  former  business  associate,  Mr.  Heit- 
man, and  accompanied  him  to  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  where  they  bought  of  Hon.  T.  C.  Power 
his  interests  in  the  mercantile  establishment  of 
Spencer  &  Co.  The  firm  of  Spencer,  Mayn  & 
Heitman  was  formed  and  they  continued  in  the 
general  mercantile  business,  also  having  extensive 
live  stock  interests,  until  March,  1901,  when  Mr. 
Mayn  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  has  since  de- 
voted his  entire  attention  to  his  ranching  and  min- 
ing interests.  He  controls  15,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Smith  river  valley,  known  as  the  Moss  Agate 
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ranch,  and  is  here  extensively  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  having  in  the  former 
line  an  average  of  1,200  head  and  in  the  latter  20,- 
000.  He  still  maintains  his  home  in  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  where  he  has  a  fine  modern  resi- 
dence and  where  he  and  his  family  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  In 
his  political  adherency  our  subject  is  arrayed  in 
support  of  the  Republican  party,  but  he  is  essen- 
tially a  business  man  and  has  not  been  active  in  the 
field  of  politics,  though  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid 
to  worthy  enterprises  and  projects  for  the  general 
good  and  giving  them  active  assistance. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1886,  Mr.  Mayn  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amelia  Lepley,  who 
was  born  in  Illinois,  whence  her  father,  Charles 
Lepley,  removed  with  his  family  to  Iowa,  where  he 
continued  to  devote  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits  until  his  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayn  have 
two  children,  Gertrude  and  Harold. 


ANTHONY  J.  MOLTZ.— From  the  older  east- 
ern states  there  have  come  to  Montana  inany 
young  and  progressive  men  who  have  here  become 
identified  with  the  great  productive  industries  of 
the  state  and  have  attained  a  due  quota  of  success 
through  their  well-directed  efforts.  Of  this  class 
is  Mr.  Moltz,  who  is  one  of  the  successful  sheep- 
growers  of  the  Sweet  Grass  hills  district  of  Choteau 
county  where  is  now  his  home. 

Mr.  Moltz  is  of  stanch  German  lineage,  being  the 
son  of  Anthony  and  Anna  (Miller)  Moltz,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Germany,  in  181 9, 
while  his  wife  was  a  native  of  the  same  great  em- 
pire, where  she  was  born  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1831 ;  her  death  occurred  at  West  Leyden,  N.  Y., 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1897.  The  father  of  our 
subject  still  retains  his  residence  in  the  Empire 
state,  maintaining  his  home  in  Booneville,  Oneida 
county.  He  is  now  retired  from  active  labors,  but 
was  for  many  years  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  vicinity  of  West  Leyden,  Lewis  county, 
N.  Y.  On  the  old  homestead  there  the  subject  of 
this  review  was  born,  the  date  of  his  nativity  having 
been  April  28,  1863.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  West  Leyden  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  at  which  early  age  he  began 
the  practical  labors  of  life  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, being  employed  in  the  agricultural  and  hop- 
growing    districts    of   his    native    state   until    1886, 


when  he  set  forth  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Montana. 
He  first  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Dearborn,  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  where  he  worked  for  wages  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  being  employed  on  various 
ranches.  During  the  ensuing  four  years  he  leased 
sheep  ranches  on  shares  and  for  the  next  two  years 
was  in  the  same  line  of  business  individually.  He 
was  energetic  and  industrious,  careful  in  his 
methods  and  was  duly  successful.  In  September, 
1899,  Mr.  ]\Ioltz  disposed  of  his  interests  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county  and  came  to  the  Sweet-  Grass 
hills,  Choteau  county,  where  he  took  up  squatter's 
and  desert  claims,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  free 
range  of  considerable  extent,  on  the  east  side  of 
West  Butte.  His  home  is  located  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  hamlet  of  Gold  Butte,  which  is  his 
postoffice  address.  Here  he  has  established  himself 
in  a  successful  sheepgrowing  business,  with  the 
details  of  which  industry  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
through  his  ample  and  intimate  experience,  and  lie 
has  an  average  of  2,500  head  on  th.e  range,  the 
same  being  of  high-grade  and  of  the  type  best 
adapted  for  this  section  of  the  L^nion.  Politically 
Mr.  Moltz  has  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Republican  party,  having  been  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  local  ranks,  while  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  Dearborn  Lodge  No.  21,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  at  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county. 
Through  his  progressive  spirit  and  inflexible  integ- 
rity in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
thrown  in  contact  and  it  is  uniformly  conceded  that 
he  well  merits  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
efforts  and  given  him  prosperity. 


RAPHAEL  MORGAN,  of  Dupuyer,  Teton 
county,  is  one  of  the  leading  stockmen  of  the 
district  and  a  highly  respected  business  man  and 
citizen.  He  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  born 
December  13,  1852.  His  father,  James  Morgan, 
was  born  in  St.  Mary's  county,  same  state,  of  Eng- 
lish parents,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer.  He  died  in  1862.  His  wife,  the  mother 
of  our  subject,  Mary  (Dillhay)  Morgan,  was  born 
and  reared  in  St.  Mary's  county,  where  she  passed 
away  in  1864. 

Until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  Raphael  Mor- 
gan remained  with  his  parents  and  attended  the 
public  schools  in  his  neighborhood.  In  1865  he 
removed  to  Cottonwood  Springs,  Neb.,  and  se- 
cured employment  herding  stock.     Two  years  sub- 
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sequently  he  began  working  for  Joseph  Hoskey, 
with  whom  he  remained  a  year,  and  the  succeeding 
two  years  he  was  engaged  as  a  driver  for  the 
Diamond  R  Company  during  the  summers  and  in 
cutting  cord  wood  in  the  winter  months.  In  1870 
he  went  to  the  Clark  and  Ulm  ranch,  on  the  Sun 
river,  Mont.,  where  for  three  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Dur- 
ing the  following  two  years  he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Jesse  Taylor,  a  ranchman  living  near 
Choteau,  Teton  county.  The  time  had  arrived, 
however,  when  Mr.  Morgan  decided  to  go  into 
business  on  his  own  account.  Accordingly  he 
rented  a  ranch  from  Maj.  George  Steele,  a  sketch 
of  whom  appears  elsewhere,  and  also  located  a 
homestead  adjoining.  The  eleven  years  following 
he  engaged  extensively  and  successfully  in  stock- 
raising.  In  1886  Mr.  Morgan's  family  secured 
eleven  Indian  allotment  claims,  comprising  in  all 
1,120  acres,  lying  on  Birch  creek,  eighty  acres  of 
which  Mr.  Morgan  devotes  to  general  farming  and 
the  remainder  to  his  stock. 

At  Choteau,  July  28,  1878,  Mr.  Morgan  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Weper.  They  have  ten  chil- 
dren, George,  Jesse,  Lizzie,  Louis,  Nellie,  Fannie, 
Albert,  Alice,  Katie  and  Willea.  The  political 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Morgan  are  with  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party. 


GEN.  THOMAS  F.  MEAGHER.— Montana 
paid  a  richly  merited  tribute  when  it  named 
one  of  its  counties  in  honor  of  the  richly-gifted 
patriot,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  who  held  posi- 
tions of  distinction  in  Montana  in  the  early  terri- 
torial epoch  and  whose  brilliant  though  somewhat 
turbulent  life  came  to  an  untimely  end  while  he  was 
acting  as  governor  of  the  territory.  A  brief  memoir 
of  the  man  is  certainly  demanded  in  any  work  pur- 
porting to  touch  the  life  records  of  those  who 
gathered  about  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Montana  and 
those  who  have  conserved  the  upbuilding  of  ■ 
great   state   and   prosperous  commonwealth. 

Gen.  Meagher  was  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1823.  His  father  was  a  nia:i 
of  influence  and  high  intellectuality,  having  repre- 
sented Waterford  in  parliament  for  several  years. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
entered  a  Jesuit  college  in  County  Kildare,  and 
when  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  matriculated  in 
Stonyhurst  College,  England,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1843.     Shortly  afterward  he  made  his  ap- 


pearance as  a  public  speaker,  his  initial  effort  being 
made  at  the  great  national  meeting  at  Kilkenny, 
over  which  the  distinguished  Irish  patriot,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  presided.  From  that  time  forward  Gen. 
Meagher  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  In 
1846  he  became  the  leader  of  the  young  Ireland 
party,  and  in  1848  the  Irish  confederation  sent  him 
to  Paris  with  an  address  to  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. On  his  return  he  presented  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  with  the  tri-color,  upon  which  occasion 
he  made  a  fiery  patriotic  speech.  After  the  passage 
of  the  crown  felony-treason  act  he  was  arrested, 
convicted  ex  post  facto,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  The  sentence  was  later  commuted  to  banish- 
ment for  life,  and  on  July  9,  1849,  he  was  trans- 
ported to  \'an  Diemen's  Land,  where  he  remained 
until  1852,  when  he  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  In  1855  he  began  the  study  of  law 
and  he  was  eventually  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  abandoned 
his  profession  and  with  the  same  ardor  and  loyalty 
which  had  brought  about  his  banishment  from  his 
unfortunate  native  land  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  He  organized  a  company, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York. 
At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  his  horse  was  shot 
from  under  him.  In  1862  Gen.  Meagher  returned 
to  New  York  and  there  organized  'the  famous 
"Irish  Brigade,"  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel. 
He  was  afterward  assigned  command  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  Of  the  valor  and  brilliant 
services  of  this  famous  brigade  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  speak  farther  in  this  connection,  for  the 
record  is  a  part  of  our  national  history  during  that 
crucial  epoch  and  is  duly  touched  in  generic  publi- 
cations. Suffice  it  to  say  that  Gen.  Meagher  was 
in  active  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being 
mustered  out  in  1865.  In  recognition  of  his  gal- 
lant services  and  distinguished  ability  Gen. 
Meagher  was  made  secretary  of  Montana  in  the 
same  year,  coming  at  once  to  his  new  field.  The 
following  September  Gov.  Sidney  Edgerton,  being 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  territory  for  a  few 
months,  appointed  Meagher  governor  pro  tem. 
Soon  afterward  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians 
compelled  him  to  take  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  white  settlers,  and  while  engaged  in  this  duty 
he  fell  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Missouri 
river,  at  a  point  near  Fort  Benton,  and  was 
drowned,  his  death  occurring  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1867.  Thus  strangely  passed  away  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  actors  in  the  history  of  Montana. 
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Gen.  Meagher  was  a  man  of  the  most  brilHant 
mind,  of  gracious  personaHty,  distinct  individuality 
and  high  principles.  Of  his  celebrated  work,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Speeches  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Independence  of  Ireland,"  sixteen  editions  have 
been  printed.  Though  his  residence  in  Montana 
was  of  short  duration,  his  name  adds  perpetual 
luster  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  here  lived  and 
labored  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  revered. 


WM.  R.  MONTGOMERY.— The  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  review,  J.  C.  Mont- 
gomery, removed  from  the  New  England  states  to 
Illinois  when  that  now  great  and  progressive  state 
was  on  the  frontier.  His  son,  Livingston  B. 
Montgomery,  the  father  of  our  subject,  removed 
to  Missouri  when  he  was  a  young  man  and  made 
it  his  home  until  his  death,  being  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stockraising.  There  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Martin,  a  native  of  Tennessee. 

Their  son,  William  R.,  was  born  in  Polk  county, 
that  state,  November  6,  1862.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  county,  remaining  on  the 
homestead  until  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  at 
that  time  made  a  trip  to  the  Indian  territory  and 
Texas,  looking  for  a  location  on  which  he  might 
work  out  his  career.  He  returned  to  Missouri  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1881-82  there.  In  the  spring 
of  1882  he  started  to  Nevada  in  company  with  his 
older  brother  Albert.  They  remained  in  Nevada 
about  three  months  and  then  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Livingston  and  there  being  engaged  in 
ranching  for  about  two  years.  During  this  time 
they  took  up  a  claim,  but  did  not  live  on  it  long. 
Mr.  Montgomery  removed  to  the  Musselshell 
country,  and  there  went  to  work  ranching  in  the 
employ  of  Perry  Moore.  After  three  years  of  this 
service  he  was  joined  by  a  younger  brother  and 
they,  with  George  D.  Martin,  bought  the  ranch  on 
which  he  dow  lives,  adjoining  the  town  site  of  Two 
Dot  on  the  south.  They  first  engaged  in  sheep- 
raising,  but  after  five  or  six  years  of  success  in 
this  line  abandoned  sheep  and  took  up  stockrais- 
ing, which  they  continued  together  for  five  years 
longer.  At  the  end  of  that  term  he  and  his 
brother  bought  Mr.  Martin's  interest  in  the  ranch 
and  continued  the  business  under  the  name  of 
Montgomery  Brothers  until  1900,  when  they  sepa- 
rated and  Mr.  Montgomery  became  the  owner  of 
the  ranch.     It  now  contains  some  2,000  acres  and 


on  it  he  frequently  raises  300  or  400  head  of  stock 
and  fine  crops  of  excellent  hay  and  grain  of 
superior  quality.  It  is  his  present  intention  to  go 
into  the  business  of  rearing  Hereford  cattle  more 
extensively ;  he  is  well  fixed  for  the  business,  his 
ranch  being  well  located  and  thoroughly  equipped 
with  all  the  necessary  buildings  and  other  appli- 
ances for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  married  December  2, 
1896,  to  Miss  Mabel  E.  Vaux,  a  native  of  Iowa, 
but  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  a  resident  of  Mis- 
souri, she  having  removed  to  that  state  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  Charles  Vaux,  in  Iowa.  They 
have  one  child,  Leila  Mabel. 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  truly  representative  citi- 
zen of  the  county  and  one  of  its  most  esteemed 
and  influential  residents.  In  business  he  is  enter- 
prising and  progressive,  in  social  life  genial, 
courteous  and  serviceable,  and  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic affairs  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  community 
is  involved,  wise  in  counsel  and  helpful  in  action. 


JAY  G.  MORE.— That  definite  success  should 
attend  the  efforts  of  the  subject  of  this  review  is 
but  in  hannony  with  the  name  he  bears.  Jay  Gould 
More,  the  mother  of  the  late  Jay  Gould  having  been 
his  aunt  in  the  agnatic  line.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  stanch  old  Colonial  family  of  Scottish 
origin,  and  in  this  connection  we  appropriately  enter 
record  concerning  his  genealogy.  To  him  is  due 
mention  as  one  of  the  successful  and  honored 
stockgrowers  of  Meagher  county,  and  as  one  who 
has  directed  his  efforts  with  discrimination  and 
ability,  the  while  commanding  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  thrown  In 
contact  in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Mr.  More  is  a  native  of  the  old  Empire  state  of 
New  York,  and  there  the  family  was  established 
in  the  early  pioneer  epoch,  prior  to  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Delaware 
county,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1855,  being  a  son 
of  William  W.  and  Elizabeth  C.  (Ricky)  More, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  same  city  as  their 
son,  our  subject.  The  former  was  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander T.  More,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  being 
the  son  of  John  More,  who  was  a  scion  of  the  fine 
old  Scottish  family  of  that  name.  John  More 
married  Betty  Taylor,  who  likewise  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  there  four  of  their  children  were 
born  prior  to  their  emigration  to  America,  while 
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several  others  were  born  in  this  country.  Alex- 
ander T.,  the  grandfather  of  Jay  G.,  of  this  sketch, 
was  one  of  those  born  in  Scotland.  From  records 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  subject  of  this  review 
it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  descendants  of  John 
More  in  America  has  reached  the  notable  aggregate 
of  1,400',  including  those  in  direct  lines,  deceased 
and  living.  John  More  came  to  America  in  the 
Colonial  epoch  and  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  same  being  after- 
ward known  as  Moresville,  while  two  postoffices 
in  Schuyler  county  still  bear  the  family  name, 
Moresville  and  Moresville  station.  There  the  origi- 
nal ancestor  engaged  in  farming  on  his  large  es- 
tate, which  was  at  tlie  time  a  veritable  wilderness, 
unreclaimed  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  there 
the  Indians  were  an  almost  constant  menace  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  settlers  having  many  sanguin- 
ary battles  and  narrow  escapes  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  hostile  savages.  Both  the  great-grand- 
father and  the  grandfather  of  our  subject  continued 
to  live  on  the  old  homestead  until  death  placed  its 
seal  upon  their  mortal  lips,  and  there  also  lived 
William  W.  More  until  1886,  when  he  joined  his 
sons  in  Montana.  In  this  state  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1901,  at  which 
time  he  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  passing  away  in  the  fulness  of  years 
and  well-earned  honors.  His  wife  died  at  Mores- 
ville, New  York,  in  1872.  Mary  More,  a  sister  of 
William  W.,  became  the  wife  of  John  Burr  Gould, 
father  of  the  late  Jay  Gould,  the  railroad  magnate 
and  financier,  in  whose  honor  our  subject  was 
named. 

Jay  G.  More  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  after  leaving  school  turned  his  at- 
tention to  pedagogic  work  in  New  York  state,  being 
there  a  successful  teacher  for  some  time.  In  1878 
he  started  for  the  west,  locating  first  in  Wisconsin, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  dairying  business  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  and  then  he  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  identified  with  the  same  line 
of  enterprise  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  He  then 
passed  one  winter  in  New  Mexico,  after  which  he 
came  to  Montana  and  located  in  Meagher  county, 
being  here  engaged  in  general  ranching  until  1886, 
when  he  secured  his  present  ranch  property  and 
turned  his  attention  to  stockraising.  In  1886  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  E.  V.,  and  they  continued 
in  partnership  for  several  years.  The  latter  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1889, 
which  framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  state ; 


was  later  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  is  now 
conducting  an  extensive  dairy  business  in  Boze- 
man,  having  the  leading  enterprise  of  the  sort  in 
that  section  of  the  state. 

Our  subject  now  controls  about  5,000  acres  of 
excellent  grazing  land  in  Meagher  county,  and  here 
he  gives  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  Hereford 
cattle  and  Norman  horses.  He  usually  keeps  about 
500  head  of  cattle  and  100  horses.  He  has  made 
good  improvements  on  his  estate,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  progressive  and  reliable  men  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  his  name  being  synonymous  with 
honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose.  His  ranch  is 
located  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Castle, 
which  is  his  postoffice  address.  In  politics  he  gives 
a  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  he 
is  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  to  any 
legitimate  project  or  undertaking  for  the  public 
good. 


JOHN  T.  MOORE.— Born  in  Shelby  county. 
Mo.,  April  17,  1841,  and  being  on  the  border- 
land between  the  contending  sections,  all  the 
youn^'  manhood  of  John  T.  Moore,  of  Meagher 
county,  Mont.,  was  darkened  by '  the  terrible 
shadow  of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  was  an  active 
participant,  had  many  thrilling  experiences  and 
suffered  great  hardships  at  times. 

Mr.  Moore's  parents  were  John  W.  and  Eleanor 
(Holliday)  Moore,  the  former  a  native  of  Delaware 
and  the  latter  of  Virginia,  and  both  belonging  to 
families  which  have  furnished  public  officials  of 
distinction  to  their  respective  commonwealths. 
The  father  was  a  widower  with  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren. He  removed  to  Missouri  sometime  in  the 
thirties,  re-married  later,  and  made  the  state  his 
home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1854, 
spending  his  life  in  the  quiet  and  independent  voca- 
tion of  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Moore,  our  immediate  subject,  spent  his 
school  days  in  his  native  state,  and  in  June,  1861, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  enlisted  in  Col. 
Green's  regiment  of  volunteers  for  service  in  the 
Confederacy.  He  was  mustered  into  service  in 
Knox  county,  Mo.,  and  after  a  number  of  skir- 
mishes took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  where 
his  command  captured  Mulligan's  brigade.  Hav- 
ing joined  Price's  army,  they  went  south  with  it, 
but  Mr.  Moore  being  taken  ill  with  measles,  was 
left  at  Johnstown,  Mo.,  and  after  six  weeks  was 
taken  prisoner  and  spent  six  months  in  captivity  in 
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St.  Louis.  While  being  taken  from  there  to  Alton 
on  a  steamboat  he  made  his  escape,  returned  to 
Missouri  and  joined  Col.  McCulloch's  regiment. 
The  regiment  was  in  constant  activity,  took  part 
in  many  skirmishes  and  was  fully  engaged  in  the 
battle  at  Kirksville,  where  Col.  McCulloch  was 
captured  and  with  twenty-six  of  his  men  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  He  asked  the  privilege  of 
giving  the  word  to  fire  and  it  was  granted ;  so 
when  all  was  ready  he  gave  the  word  for  his  own 
execution  and  that  of  his  men.  This  tragic  inci- 
dent is  commemorated  in  a  beautiful  poem  written 
soon  afterward  by  Mrs.  Baird,  of  Kirksville,  who 
had  five  brothers  and  a  husband  in  the  Confederate 
army.  After  this  the  regiment  disbanded  and 
scattered,  Mr.  Moore  spending  the  winter  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  spring  he  made  his  way  to  Tennes- 
see and  joined  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Mounted  In- 
'antry  under  Col.  W.  P.  C.  Breckenridge,  which 
fought  its  way  through  Bentonville,  N.  C,  being 
after  Sherman  all  the  time.  Mr.  Moore  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  one  at 
Bentonville,  which  was  the  last  engagement  he 
was  in.  After  that  he  was  on  the  Davis  escort  to 
the  mouth  of  Broad  river,  where  Mr.  Davis,  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  left  the  regiment, 
and  a  few  days  later  it  surrendered.  The  United 
States  government  furnished  transportation  to 
Kentucky,  and  from  there  Mr.  Moore  went  to  Ne- 
braska and  engaged  in  "bull  whacking"  across  the 
plains  to  Denver,  whence  he  came  to  Montana 
with  a  cattle  outfit,  arriving  at  Diamond  City 
August  lo,  1866.  Having  traveled  with  a  large 
party,  he  had  no  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
He  remained  at  Diamond  City  until  1870  engaged 
in  the  sawmill  business  with  W.  H.  Sutherlin. 

During  his  residence  at  Diamond  City  Mr. 
Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Irene  Lewis,  daughter 
of  G.  S.  Lewis,  of  New  York,  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1866.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  Au- 
gust 31,  1869,  and  the  fruit  of  the  union  was  one 
son,   George,  who   is  now  deceased. 

In  1870  Mr.  Moore  removed  to  his  present  loca- 
tion near  the  site  of  old  Camp  Baker  at  the  mouth 
of  Sheep  creek,  where  he  has  a  fine  ranch  well  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  barns,  sheds  and  other 
outbuildings,  and  an  excellent  residence.  He  is 
engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  horses  on  a  large 
scale,  having  over  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  many 
fine  horses,  shorthorn  cattle  and  draught  horses 
being  his  favorite  breeds.  His  home  ranch  con- 
sists of  3,000  acres  and  yields  abundant  supplies 


of  hay  and  grain  for  the  support  of  his  cattle  and 
horses,  and  quantities  for  market  besides. 

Mr.  Moore  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  gives  close  and  intelligent  attention  to 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  community. 
He  has  served  as  assessor  and  in  other  civil  capaci- 
ties ;  but  his  usefulness  has  been  mainly  in  the 
force  of  his  example  and  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sel, which  has  stimulated  others  to  beneficial  activ- 
ity and  aided  in  raising  the  standard  generally  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
leading  man  and  representative  citizen. 


DERRY  J.  MOORE.— The  subject  of  this 
i  sketch  is  a  brother  of  John  T.  Moore,  whose 
record  is  set  forth  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume. He  was  born  May  8,  1844,  the  son  of  John 
W.  and  Eleanor  (Holliday)  Moore.  The  family 
history  of  the  Hollidays  is  fully  recited  in  the 
sketch  of  James  M.  Holliday,  a  cousin  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Moore 
spent  his  school  days  in  Shelby  county.  Mo.,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  remained  on  the  home- 
stead until  1862.  In  May  of  that  year  he  enlisted 
in  Col.  Porter's  regiment,  of  which  his  brother 
John  was  a  member,  and  spent  the  summer  in 
northern  Missouri  with  the  command,  taking  part 
in  the  battles  of  Kirksville  and  Newark,  and  a 
great  many  skirmishes.  When  the  command  was 
defeated  and  the  regiment  disbanded,  Mr.  Moore, 
in  company  with  his  brother  and  a  young  man 
named  John  B.  Suttle,  dressed  themselves  in  citi- 
zens' clothes  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  a  skiff 
a  few  miles  below  Quincy,  111.,  walked  out  into  the 
country  a  few  miles,  boarded  a  train  at  a  watering 
tank  and  rode  on  it  to  Madison,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  From  there  they  made  their  way  by  foot 
into  Kentucky  and  spent  the  first  night  with  Jesse 
James'  grandfather,  familiarly  called  Col.  Jesse, 
who  had  sons  in  the  Confederate  army.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  get  south  and  join  some  command  in 
the  Confederacy,  but  Gen.  Bragg  having  moved 
south  of  the  state,  it  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federals  and  closely  guarded.  They  were  passed, 
however,  from  one  southern  sympathizer  to  an- 
other until  they  reached  the  home  of  a  man  named 
Pendleton  who  had  sons  in  Morgan's  command. 
He  advised  them  to  remain  quiet  and  wait  an  ex- 
pected raid  by  Morgan.  But  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  some  weeks,  Mr.  Moore  and  Suttle  joined  a 
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man  who  was  moving  north  with  beef  and  got  as 
far  as  Indiana  and  into  Illinois,  from  where  they 
returned  later  into  Kentucky,  and  finally  after 
many  hairbreadth  escapes  and  much  exposure, 
traveling  by  night  and  hiding  by  day,  they  all  got 
across  the  Cumberland  and  joined  the  Ninth  Ken- 
tucky Mounted  Infantry,  under  command  of  Col. 
W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge.  With  this  command  they 
joined  Bragg's  army  and  went  on  south,  being  in 
the  retreat  from  Murfreesborough  to  Chatta- 
nooga, skirmishing  on  the  way  and  around  the 
latter  place  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
At  this-  time  Mr.  Moore  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  and  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Georgia,  where  he 
remained  six  weeks,  after  which  he  rejoined  the 
regiment,  then  in  Alabama.  They  soon  after  re- 
united with  Gen.  Bragg's  army  which  they  caught 
up  with  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  but  in  time  to  take  part  in  that  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  after  which  they  were  fighting 
almost  every  day  for  thirty  days.  They  spent  the 
winter  in  scout  and  picket  duty,  in  which,  while 
intercepting  a  baggage  train,  Mr.  Moore  was  shot 
in  the  leg  and  in  consequence  was  laid  up  eight 
weeks  in  a  hospital.  He  again  joined  his  regiment 
in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  from  that  time  was  in 
very  active  service  under  Gens.  Wheeler  and  John- 
son, advancing  and  retreating,  always  fighting, 
from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  then  following  Sher- 
man, making  the  last  stand  at  Bentonville  after 
Lee's  surrender.  They  were  then  ordered  to  meet 
President  Davis  and  his  cabinet  at  Greensborough 
and  remain  as  their  escort  until  they  crossed  the 
Savannah  river  about  seventy-five  miles  above 
Augusta,  Ga.  There  they  were  told  by  John  C. 
Breckenridge  to  stop  and  surrender,  after  they 
had  been  paid  $28  each  in  specie  for  services  on  the 
Davis  escort,  which  was  the  last  money  paid  out 
by  the  Confederate  government,  one  dollar  of 
which  Mr.  Moore  still  retains  as  a.  souvenir  of  the 
occurrence. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Moore  returned  to  his  old 
home  in  Missouri,  and  in  July,  1865,  started  for 
Montana  from  Nebraska  City,  having  engaged  to 
drive  an  ox  team  from  there  to  Denver.  He  win- 
tered near  Denver,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  came 
on  to  Montana,  arriving  at  Bannack  in  July,  push- 
ing on  to  Last  Chance  and  from  there  to  Diamond 
City,  where  he  remained  two  years  teaming.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to  Smith  river 
valley,  and  in  partnership  with  his  brother  bought 
a   sawmill    and    furnished    lumber   to   Fort   Logan. 


In  the  fall  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  his  brother 
and  spent  the  winter  in  California.  Returning  in 
1872,  he  remained  on  Smith  river  for  some  years  en- 
gaged in  stockraising  and  furnishing  fuel  for  Fort 
Logan,  and  in  1878  located  on  his  present  property 
near  Two  Dot,  in  Meagher  county,  where  he  has  a 
large  ranch.  This  yields  abundant  crops  of  grain 
and  hay  and  •  supports  generously  his  stock  of 
herds  and  flocks,  he  having  usually  from  100  to  500 
head  of  Hereford  cattle  and  some  6,000  sheep. 
His  ranch  is  well  supplied  with  the  necessary 
barns,  corrals  and  other  appliances  for  its  pur- 
poses and  is  improved  with  a    good  residence. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  August  17,  1881,  to 
Miss  Nellie  Robertson,  of  Prescott,  Ontario, 
daughter  of  George  F.  Robertson,  an  emigrant 
from  Scotland  to  the  Dominion.  They  have  four 
children  living,  namely:  Nellie,  Perry  J.,  Mar- 
guerite and  George  F.  The  oldest  child.  Pearl,  is 
deceased.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  past  master  in  the  Ma- 
sonic order  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1885,  and  has  been 
school  trustee  for  many  years.  He  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  representative  citizen  and  enjoys  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  lespect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 


THOMAS  NOBLE.— A  native  of  the  old  county 
of  Inverness,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born 
October  5,  1847,  and  where  generations  of  his 
family  had  lived,  flourished,  taken  their  part  and 
performed  their  duty  as  tillers  of  the  soil  in  peace 
and  gone  forward  in  defense  of  their  country  in 
war,  and  died  after  long  and  creditable  careers, 
Thomas  Noble,  the  subject  of  this  review,  came 
into  the  world  with  every  incentive  in  family  his- 
tory and  tradition  for  the  development  of  a  sturdy 
and  heroic  character,  such  as  he  has  shown  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  His  parents  were  Hugh  and 
Elizabeth  (McDonald)  Noble,  both  natives  of  Inver- 
nessshire,  where  the  father  was  a  farmer  and  is 
still  living  in  vigorous  health  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  The  mother  died  in  1900,  aged  eighty- 
one,  after  fifty-five  years  of  happy  wedded  life. 

Thomas  Noble,  their  son  and  our  immediate  sub- 
ject, spent  his  school  days  in  his  native  county,  and 
when  he  was  a  young  man  accepted  a  position  as 
conductor  on  the  Caledonian,  London  &  North- 
western Railroad,  the  position  being  given  him  as 
a    reward    for   his    heroism    in    saving   the   life    of 
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the  child  of  Mr.  Ward,  general  superintendent  of 
the  road.  The  little  girl  had  fallen  across  the  track 
in  front  of  an  approaching  train.  He  jumped  to 
her  rescue,  got  her  away  in  safety,  but  was  struck 
by  the  train  himself,  but  fortunately  he  was  not  seri- 
ously injured.  He  served  the  company  as  conductor 
for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  sent 
to  Canada  to  take  a  position  as  conductor  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  line  between  Toronto  and  Chicago. 
This  position  he  filled  for  six  years,  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  assistant  superintendency  of  the  Forest 
Lawn  cemetery  in  Erie  county,  New  York,  where  he 
remained  until  1883.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  locating  at  Melville,  Park  county  (now 
Sweet  Grass),  engaged  in  cattleraising.  After  three 
years  of  successful  operation  at  that  place  he  re- 
moved to  Big  Elk  and  located  on  his  present  ranch, 
where  he  has  some  3,000  acres  of  good  land,  300 
of  it  being  fine  meadow  which  produces  abundant 
crops  of  hay  to  feed  his  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
stud  of  horses.  In  cattle,  of  which  he  has  usually 
over  400  head,  his  preference  in  breed  is  the  short- 
horn, and  his  horses  are  well-bred  Clydes  from  an 
imported  stallion  of  that  line,  which  he  owns.  After 
locating  at  Big  Elk  Mr.  Noble  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  addition  to  his  ranching  and 
farming.  He  kept  the  store  at  Big  Elk  until  1900, 
when  he  removed  it  to  Two  Dot  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  a  Mr.  Orr,  the  firm  being  known  as 
the  Noble  &  Orr  Mercantile  Company. 

Mr.  Noble  was  married  in  his  native  land,  August 
25,  1870,  to  Miss  Violet  Elliot,  a  daughter  of 
Walter  Elliot,  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  who  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  sheepraising  in  that  country. 
They  have  four  children  living  and  four  deceased. 
Those  living  are  John  T.,  a  student  at  Bozeman  Col- 
lege;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bethard,  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  merchant  of  Glencoe,  Okla., 
and  Christina  and  Alexander,  who  are  still  living 
at  home.  Hugh,  Eliza,  Walter  and  Mary  are  de- 
ceased. 

In  public  affairs  Mr.  Noble  has  always  taken  an 
active,  prominent  and  influential  interest.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Big  Elk  for  ten  years,  was  also  a 
school  trustee  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 
frequently  solicited  by  friends  and  party  leaders  to 
allow  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  some 
important  office,  either  county  or  state,  but  as  1ie 
is  averse  to  public  life  and  finds  enough  in  his  busi- 
ness and  the  care  of  his  family  to  properly  occupy 
his  mind,  he  has  always  declined.  Fraternally  he 
is    identified    with    the    Ancient    Order    of   United 


Workmen.  He  is  a  representative  citizen  in  every 
good  sense  of  the  term,  illustrating  in  his  service- 
able career  and  his  exalted  character  the  best  traits 
of  American  citizenship  and  the  most  forceful  and 
irianly  qualities  of  the  great  race  from  which  he 
sprang.  And  as  in  his  native  land  and  in  Canada 
he  stood  high  in  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him  there,  so  in  Montana  he  is  well 
spoken  of  everywhere  throughout  the  state  and  has 
the  cordial  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  at  home. 


WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Jr.,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Montana  bar,  is  a  resident  of 
Helena.  He  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 28,  J864.  His  elementary  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  Syracuse 
and  Brooklyn  high  schools,  following  which  he 
passed  Harvard  examinations  in  July,  1879.  Com- 
ing to  Montana  in  that  year,  he  read  law  at  Helena, 
in  the  office  of  Toole  &  Toole,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1883.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued 
to  enjoy  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in 
city,  county  and  state. 

In  September,  1884,  he  became  associated  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  the  accom- 
plished gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  read  law, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Toole,  Toole  &  Wallace. 
In  May,  1885,  the  firm  became  Toole  &  Wallace ; 
in  1887,  Wade,  Toole  &  Wallace,  and  in  1890  Toole 
&  Wallace,  which  was  continued  until  1897,  since 
which  period  Mr.  Wallace  has  practiced  alone.  In 
January,  1897,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Wallace  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  First  Montana 
state  legislature,  and  was  county  attorney  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county  from  December,  1886,  until  De- 
cember, 1888.  During  the  session  of  the  First 
legislature  Mr.  Wallace  served  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee,  and  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  brother  of  the  late 
Col.  Robert  Bruce  Wallace,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  Philippine  war,  and  died  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  March  13,  1900.  Their  parents  were  Will- 
iam and  Helen  (Carpenter)  Wallace,  both  of  New 
York.  The  family  came  to  Montana  in  1879,  and 
located  at  Helena,  and  then  in  Meagher  county. 

Poliitically  William  Wallace,  Jr.,  has  been  a  life- 
long Democrat  and  has  eloquently  and  success- 
fully stumped  the  state  and  territory  in  numerous 
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campaigns  up  to  1891.  On  December  4,  1889,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Flowerree,  daughter  of  D.  Flowerree,  of  Helena. 
They  have  one  child,  Bessie  F.  Though  still  a 
young  man  the  Montana  life  of  Mr.  Wallace  has 
been  successful,  eventful  and  influential.  His  su- 
perior legal  abilities  have  received  prominent  rec- 
ognition, and  he  possesses  the  esteem  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  associates. 


ROBERT  BRUCE  WALLACE.— The  follow- 
ing biographical  sketch  presents  in  brief  the 
outline  of  a  noble  and  heroic  young  life,  a  life  given 
to  his  country  in  the  line  of  a  soldier's  duty.  The 
subject  is  Robert  Bruce  Wallace,  late  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  who  was  born  in  Chicago,  February  7,  1869, 
and  died  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  March  13,  1900. 
"Bruce,"  as  he  was  always  called  from  childhood, 
was  descended  from  Scotch  and  English  ancestors. 
Shortly  before  the  great  Chicago  fire,  while  he 
was  an  infant,  his  family  removed  to  Woodstock, 
fifty  miles  away.  Here  he  gained  his  first  childish 
impressions  of  life  amid  green  orchards  and  the 
peaceful  quiet  of  a  country  home.  In  his  fourth 
year  the  family  went  east  to  Geddes,  a  suburb  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  here  for  the  first  time  he  at- 
tended public  school.  His  summer  vacations  he 
passed  at  Frenchman's  Island,  in  the  picturesque 
Oneida  Lake,  varied  once  by  a  visit  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  From  his 
earliest  days  he  was  of  an  enterprising  and  ad- 
venturous disposition,  and  as  illustrative  of  the 
former  trait,  he  started  a  small  bank  account  de- 
rived from  the  profits  of  chicken  raising;  and  of 
the  latter,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  clearing  sidewalks 
of  pedestrians  by  the  evolutions  of  a  team  of  half- 
broken  goats  which  he  drove  recklessly. 

While  he  was  still  in  knickerbockers,  "Bruce" 
Wallace's  family  removed  to  Helena,  Mont.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1879.  Until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  188 1,  he  attended  the  public  schools 
in  this  city.  At  one  time,  mounted  on  a  small 
"cayuse"  pony,  purchased  of  the  Flathead  Indians, 
he  rode  alone  170  miles  to  his  father's  sheep  ranch 
in  the  Judith  Basin.  The  following  three  years 
he  passed  his  summers  on  this  ranch,  and  his  win- 
ters at  school  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  or  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.  Thus  he  gained  a  combination  of  sturdy  self- 
reliance  and  studious  habits  that  grew  with  his 
growth   and   strengthened  with  his  strength.     Re- 


turning to  Helena  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  worked 
a  year  in  stores.  But  his  nights  he  reserved  for 
his  own  improvement,  thus  carrying  on  a  course 
of  study  which  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  for  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point.  Thus  equipped  young  Wallace  presented 
himself  to  the  board  empowered  to  recommend  an 
appointee  to  the'  Montana  congressman.  He  passed 
the  rigid  examination,  secured  this  appointment  and 
was  admitted  as  a  cadet  of  the  class  of  'ninety. 
During  one  of  his  vacation  trips  to  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
he  narrowly  escaped  drowning  owing  to  the  cap- 
sizing of  a  boat  on  the  lake.  Young  Wallace  gradu- 
ated fifteenth  in  a  class  of  fifty-four,  and  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  ranking  cavalry  appointment 
of  his  class.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Regu- 
lar Cavalry,  which  he  never  left. 

The  first  station  of  the  young  officer  was  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  where,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
death  overtook  him  ten  years  later.  Until  No- 
vember, 1894,  he  served  at  different  posts  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  In  1891,  during  the  troubles 
with  the  Oreibes  Pueblo  Indians,  at  Keams  Can- 
yon, he  performed  a  noteworthy  act  in  transporting 
two  mountain  howitzers,  on  mules,  at  night,  across 
a  stubborn  mountain  range,  and  getting  the  guns 
to  the  Indian  village  in  time  for  use  had  they  been 
required.  Afterward  he  took  the  captured  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  down  to  Florida,  where  they  were  to 
serve  a  term  of  imprisonment.  During  this  period 
his  fondness  for  life  afield  was  gratified  by  much 
scouting  service,  so,  that  scarcely  one-half  of  his 
time  was  passed  in  garrison  duty.  His  longest 
single  detached  service  was  nine  months,  spent  in 
pursuit  of  the  renegade  "Apache  Kid."  During  this 
time  he  travelled  extensively  over  southern  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico. 

In  November,  1894,  Lieut.  Wallace  was  detailed 
to  Montana  as  instructor  of  militia.  Here  he  made 
his  home  until  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First 
iMontana  Infantry,  on  May  25,  1898,  he  departed 
for  California  with  the  regiment  on  its  journey  to 
Manila.  Previous  to  this,  as  militia  instructor,  he 
had  organized  schools  of  military  instruction  in 
every  county  in  the  state  where  a  company  was 
located,  attending  them  constantly.  He  took 
upon  himself  most  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  state  adjutant-general,  and  framed  entirely  the 
system  of  military  legislation  now  in  force  in  the 
state.  In  this  he  gained  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  people,  and  with  him  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  friendship,  and  his  friends  were  legion. 
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War  with  Spain  was  declared.  The  declaration 
found  him  prostrated  and  seriously  ill  with  pneu- 
monia. From  his  sick  bed  he  wired  Washington 
asking  to  be  relieved  from  detail  duty  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  rejoin  his  regiment  for  service.  At  that 
time,  it  being  thought  that  Montana  would  only  be 
permitted  to  furnish  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  the 
governor  and  his  staff  came  to  Wallace's  bedside 
and  offered  him  its  command.  Subsequently  it  was 
announced  that  it  would  be  asked  for  an  infantry 
regiment  only,  and  Wallace  was  detailed  to  muster 
it  into  the  service.  With  characteristic  energy  he 
planned  for  a  speedy  mobilization  of  troops.  As 
a  result  the  Montana  regiment  was  the  first  to  be 
enrolled  for  service  in  the  Spanish  war.  In  this 
regiment  Lieut. -Col.  Wallace  took  great  pride.  He 
early  saw  that  there  would  be  a  better  chance  for 
campaigning  in  the  Philippines  than  in  Cuba  and 
caused  telegrams  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington 
asking  an  assignment  for  the  regiment  in  the  far 
east.  He  personally  brought  to  Fort  Smith,  the 
telegram  announcing  that  his  request  had  been 
granted  and  the  news  was  greeted  with  a  yell  of 
approval  from  the  enthusiastic  troops. 

The  records  of  Gen.  Arthur's  division  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Corps  will  reveal  what  this  gallant 
regiment  accomplished.  What  Col.  Wallace  had 
to  do  in  making  it  the  most  effective  regiment  in 
the  field  is  best  revealed  by  quoting  Surgeon 
Adams : 

"Arriving  at  Manila  ten  days  after  the  taking 
of  the  city  his  letter  expresses  deep  regret  that  they 
had  been  too  late  to  participate.  He  immediately 
began  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  under  a 
native  instructor,  realizing  that  it  would  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  him  in  the  duties  that  lay  before 
him.  During  the  thirty  days  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  he  made  a  number  of  visits  inside 
the  insurgent  lines.  The  .outbreak  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  and  subsequently  he  was  in  every  battle 
and  skirmish  until  the  regiment  was  withdrawn 
from  service  and  returned  home." 

Lieut. -Col.  Wallace  was  wounded  at  Caloocan. 
The  regiment  lay  in  the  brush  from  February  10, 
the  day  he  was  wounded,  until  March  25.  He  was 
shot  through  the  left  lung,  but  on  the  fourth  day 
after  this  he  sat  up,  walked  about  the  room,  and 
on  the  ninth  day  left  the  hospital.  This  was  a  phe- 
nomenal, if  not  an  unequalled  recovery,  in  hospital 
records,  considering  the  nature  of  the  wound.  Rut 
dearly  he  paid  for  it  later  on.  On  March  12th  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  and  was  afoot  during  all  the 


trying  work  of  forward  movement,  from  Caloocan 
to  Malolos,  March  23d  to  April  ist,  1899.  About 
July  1st  Gen.  Otis  was  empowered  to  organize  a 
veteran  regiment  in  the  Philippines  and  officer  them 
there.  In  recognition  of  his  splendid  service  the 
command  of  one  of  them  was  offered  by  Gen.  Otis 
to  Lieut.-Col.  Wallace.  He  accepted  and  thus  be- 
came colonel  of  the  Thirty-seventh  United  States 
Infantry.  He  entered  arduously  on  the  severe  work 
attending  the  organization  of  the  regiment  and  un- 
der this  severe  strain  his  old  wound  troubled  him 
and  his  condition  finally  resulted  in  his  being  called 
before  a  medical  board  who  ordered  him  home.  He 
nearly  strangled  several  times  on  shipboard,  was 
carried  on  a  stretcher  to  Presidio  hospital,  taken 
to  Los  Gatis,  but  anxious  to  hasten  recovery  he 
went  to  Arizona,  where  at  Fort  Huachuca,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  worse,  and  died  before  any  of  his 
family,  save  one,  could  reach  his  bedside.  He  was 
the  youngest  colonel  in  the  army.  He  was  a  social 
favorite  as  well  as  a  most  popular  army  officer  and 
his  memory  is  revered  as  the  ablest  military  hero 
of  Montana. 


JAMES  NAGUES.— Left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  by  the  death  of  his  parents  only 
twelve  hours  apart,  the  double  affliction  being 
caused  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera  which  also  car- 
ried off  a  sister  the  day  his  father  and  mother 
were  buried,  and  a  brother  three  days  later,  and 
compelled  thereafter  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  James  Nagues,  of  near  Copper,  in  Meagher 
county,  demonstrated  that  he  was  equal  to  any 
fortune  or  condition,  and  by  his  own  innate  force 
of  character  and  business  qualifications  could  com- 
mand success,  whatever  the  circumstances. 

He  was  born  in  June,  1838,  in  Cornwall  county, 
England,  of  which  county  his  father,  John  Nagues, 
and  his  mother,  Priscilla  (Jewell)  Nagues,  were 
natives  also.  The  family  removed  to  America 
when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  locating  in  Jo 
Daviess  county.  111.,  where  they  remained  some 
ten  years,  then  removed  a  few  miles  across  the 
line  into  Grant  county.  Wis. 

Our  subject  was  one  of  six  children  who  sur- 
vived the  cholera  epidemic  referred  to  above. 
He  remained  in  Wisconsin  until  April  19,  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Third  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry,  under  command  of  Col.  Hamilton. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  remained  there  until  June  29,  when 
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it  was  sent  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  after  ten 
days  to  Sandy  Hook,  in  that  state,  opposite  Har- 
per's Ferry,  but  after  a  few  months  removed 
to  Frederick,  Md.,  and  from  there  to  Ball's  Bluff, 
arriving  soon  after  Gen.  Baker  was  killed.  They 
then  made  camps  at  several  places  in  Maryland, 
returning  after  a  time  to  Frederick,  where  they 
did  provost  guard  work  until  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  they  crossed  the  Potomac  and  went  up  the 
Shenandoah  valley  as  far  as  Strasburg,  camp- 
ing there  for  some  days  and  having  a  number 
of  skirmishes  with  the  Confederates.  They  were 
in  no  serious  engagement  until  attacked  one  night 
by  the  commands  of  Gens.  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
Ewell,  in  which  the  Federals  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  Win- 
chester taking  part  in  the  battle  there,  and  after- 
ward falling  back  to  Williamsport,  Md.  Later 
they  recrossed  the  Potomac,  went  on  to  Front 
Royal,  and  reached  Cedar  Mountain  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  fought  there,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Pope,  and  the  second  battle  of  Man- 
assas or  Bull's  Run.  Gen.  McClellan  succeed- 
ing to  the  command,  they  went  with  him  to  the 
sanguinary  fields  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
from  which  they  returned  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  soon 
after  proceeded  to  Stafford  Court  House,  Va., 
under  Gen.  Burnside.  Here  they  wintered,  and 
in  the  spring  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  ad- 
vanced to  Chancellorsville,  taking  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  that  name.  From  that  time  the  service  was 
particularly  active  and  arduous,  made  up  of  forced 
marches,  daily  skirmishes  and  great  battles,  until 
the  decisive  contest  was  over,  when  Mr.  Nagues 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  where 
he  was  confined  for  nine  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  sent  west,  but  his  time  expired 
before  he  reached  his  regiment,  and  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22,  1864, 
having  risen  to  the  rank  of  corporal. 

After  his  discharge  Mr.  Nagues  returned  to 
Wisconsin,  and  April  4,  1865,  started  to  Mon- 
tana, making  the  trip  overland  with  mule  teams 
and  having  repeated  skirmishes  with  the  Indians, 
in  one  of  which  two  men  of  the  train  were  killed. 
He  arrived  at  Virginia  City  in  July,  1865,  but  did 
not  linger  there,  going  on  to  Last  Chance  gulch, 
where  he  remained  two  years  engaged  in  mining 
with  moderate  success.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  after  spending 
three  years  there,  removed  to  Illinois,  then  went 
to    Kansas   and   farmed   a   year,   and    from   there 


come  west  again,  landing  in  Colorado,  where 
he  mined  for  two  years.  During  the  next  four 
or  five  years  he  alternated  between  Iowa  and 
La  Salle,  111.,  carrying  on  a  meat  business  and 
clerking  in  a  store,  at  the  end  of  the  time  mak- 
ing an  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  from 
there  coming  to  Helena,  where  he  spent  four  years 
in  the  harness  business.  His  next  venture  was 
mining  in  Cave  gulch,  where  he  had  no  success. 
He  returned  to  Helena  and  remained  until  1881, 
when  he  removed  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  and 
followed  dairying  for  seven  years,  finally  locating 
the  ranch  which  he  now  occupies.  It  is  located 
two  miles  and  a  half  below  Copper,  and  here  he 
has  successfully  engaged  in  stockraising,  in  part- 
nership with  his  son,  George  B.  Nagues,  the  firm 
name  being  Nague  &  Son.  They  control  some 
1,500  acres  of  good  land  and  raise  annually  a 
large  number  of  cattle.  The  ranch  is  a  very  desir- 
able one  in  location,  quality  of  land  and  improve- 
ments. Recently  copper  has  been  discovered  in 
valuable  deposits  and  some  of  the  land  has  been 
leased  to  Ely,  Dickman  &  Ely,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  mining  purposes. 

Mr.  Nagues  was  married  March  15,  1864,  to 
Miss  Amelia  J.  Rule,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  of 
English  ancestry.  Their  children  are  Emeline  E. 
(now  Mrs.  B.  R.  Sherman),  George  B.  (rancher), 
Minnie  (now  Mrs.  U.  T.  Robertson)  and  Jesse 
R.  (still  at  home).  Mr.  Nagues  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  its  meetings. 


JOHN  S.  M.  NEILL.— It  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  no  man  in  the  state 
of  Montana  has  wielded  a  more  potent  influence 
in  connection  with  political  affairs  than  John  S. 
M.  Neill,  the  proprietor  of  the  Helena  Independ- 
ent. His  policy  has  ever  been  aggressive ;  his  con- 
ception of  the  political  exigencies  has  been  clear 
and  decisive ;  he  has  shown  marked  power  in  the 
manipulation  of  politic  agencies  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  his  party;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic rontingent  in  Montana  has  ever  found  its 
affairs  materially  furthered  through  his  timely 
and  effective  interposition  and  efforts.  In  a  work 
of  this  nature  it  is  consonant  that  a  brief  review 
of  his  career  be  incorporated. 

John   S.   M.   Neill  was  born  in  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  25th  of  March,  i860,  being  the 
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son  of  Rev.  Edward  D.  and  Nancy  (Hall)  Neill, 
natives  respectively  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. The  father  was  a  clerg-yman  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  was  a  man  of  signal  intellectual 
ability.  Two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  subject 
of  this  review  the  family  removed  to  Philadelphia 
and  later  to  the  city  of  Washington.  In  1869 
Edward  D.  Neill  was  appointed  consul  to  Dublin, 
Ireland,  by  President  Grant,  and  in  that  city  our 
subject  received  his  preliminary  educational  dis- 
cipline. In  1872  the  family  returned  to  America 
and  located  at  Minneapolis,  where  Mr.  Neill  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  public  schools,  being 
graduated  in  the  high  school  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1877.  Later  he  was  matriculated  in  Dela- 
ware College,  at  Newark,  Del.,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1881,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  For  the  following  two  years  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  law  department  of  the  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  time  noted  he  came  to  Montana, 
locating  in  Helena,  where  he  has  ever  since  main- 
tained his  home. 

Mr.  Neill  was  particularly  well  equipped  to  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  business,  social  and  poli- 
tical life  of  the  embryonic  commonwealth.  His 
father  was  a  student  of  affairs,  and  from  him  he 
gained  an  invaluable  knowledge  of  the  resources 
and  conditions  obtaining  in  the  northwest.  It  was 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Helena  that  Mr.  Neill 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Democratic  politics 
of  the  territory.  When  President  Cleveland  was 
elected  a  second  time,  in  recognition  of  the  act- 
ive part  Mr.  Neill  had  taken  in  campaigns  he 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  re- 
taining this  incumbency  until  a  change  in  the 
national  administration  and  giving  a  vigorous  and 
effective  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  import- 
ant office,  which  is  the  only  political  position  Mr. 
Neill  has  held  during  his  residence  in  the  state. 
As  a  vigorous,  aggressive  political  leader  of  his 
party  Mr.  Neill  has  made  a  reputation  which  tran- 
scends the  limits  of  Montana.  Early  in  the  fight 
for  political  control  of  the  state  he  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  party  must  have  at  the  state 
capital  a  good  paper  to  fight  its  battles.  For  years 
the  Helena  Independent  had  been  the  Democratic 
organ  at  the  state  capital  and  the  Republicans  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  with  its  influences  on  their 
side  they  could  continue  to  control  the  political 
destinies  of  Montana.  For  more  than  a  year  Mr. 
Neill  tried  to  convince  the  Democratic  leaders  that 


it  was  most  important  that  the  Democracy  retain 
control  of  the  Independent,  but  his  views  met 
with  slight  endorsement.  Finally  he  was  enabled 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  capital,  from  a  pure- 
ly business  standpoint,  and  forthwith  effected  the 
purchase  of  the  paper,  thus  preventing  the  Re- 
publicans from  securing  the  same.  The  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment  in  thus  saving  the  Independ- 
ent to  the  Democracy  was  patent  within  a  year, 
and  he  was  looked  to  whenever  aggressive  action 
was  necessary.  In  1899  came  the  senatorial  con- 
test so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  state,  that 
in  which  Messrs.  William  A.  Clark  and  Marcus 
Daly  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  as 
the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state 
the  Independent  played  a  most  important  part 
in  winning  the  victory  for  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  party. 

In  the  turbulent  convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  held  at  Butte  shortly  afterward,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention, Mr.  Neill  took  an  aggressive  stand  against 
the  minority  faction,  and  was  finally  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  state  committee  after  the  minority 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  had  been 
deposed,  and  thus  the  organization  of  the  party  in 
Montana  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
represented  the  great  majority  of  the  party.  Ow- 
ing to  the  stand  thus  taken  by  Mr.  Neill  the  ma- 
jority won  another  victory  at  the  national  conven- 
tion in  Kansas  City,  and  most  consistently  was 
Mr.  Neill  accorded  the  distinction  of  being  made 
the  Montana  member  of  the  national  Democratic 
committee.  It  was  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Neill  and  the  Independent  that  the  fusion 
of  the  Democrats  and  Populists  was  effected  in 
the  first  state  convention  after  he  had  obtained 
control  of  the  paper,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
Robert  B.  Smith  to  the  gubernatorial  office.  Mr. 
Neill  also  took  the  leading  part  in  the  state  con- 
vention of  1900,  where,  in  the  midst  of  strenuously 
discordant  elements,  his  facility  in  leadership  and 
in  meeting  unexpected  political  exigencies  was 
brought  into  high  relief,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
efforts  in  a  large  degree  that  the  majority  of  the 
party  was  brought  enthusiastically  in  line  in  sup- 
port of  Governor  Toole,  now  the  incumbent  of 
the  chief  executive  office  of  the  state.  In  the 
same  convention  Mr.  Neill  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  effecting  the  nomination  of  George  M. 
Hays,  the  present  secretary  of  state. 

One  other  incident  in  the  state  convention  of 
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1900  will  show  how  nearly  dominant  Mr.  Neill 
was  in  that  body.  There  was  almost  as  much  in- 
terest taken  in  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  as  there  was 
in  that  for  governor.  Mr.  Neill  realized  that  be- 
fore the  whole  people  of  the  state  the  strongest 
candidate  would  be  a  man  who  had  no  business 
relations  with  the  great  mining  companies  of  the 
west  side.  Judge  George  R.  Milburn  was  the 
choice  of  his  county,  Custer,  which  is  Republi- 
can in  its  political  complexion,  and  Mr.  Neill 
realized  that  if  the  nomination  came  from  that 
county,  with  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Helena 
candidate,  a  prominent  and  able  lawyer,  the  east- 
ern Montana  man  would  have  little  chance.  Once 
more  he  rose  to  the  situation,  secured  the  privilege 
of  nominating  a  candidate  from  one  of  the  coun- 
ties that  preceded  Custer  on  the  roll  call,  thus 
Judge  Milburn  was  placed  in  nomination  by  a 
Democratic  county  and  was  successful  at  the  polls. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Independent  under  the 
ownership  of  Mr.  Neill  the  best  interests  of  the 
state  have  always  been  kept  in  view.  Its  democ- 
rracy  is  unswerving  and  its  policy  that  which 
will  best  advance  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  also  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  great  fathers  of  the  party. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1883,  Mr.  Neill  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  G.  Evans, 
of  Newark,  Del.,  and  in  the  same  year  they  came 
to  Helena,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  home. 
They  have  one  son,  George  G.  E.  Neill. 


lOHN  O'BRIEN,  one  of  the  heroic  soldiers  of 
J  the  Civil  war,  who  has  borne  long  years  of  suf- 
fering as  the  result  of  his  patriotic  service,  is  now 
an  estimable  resident  of  Flathead  valley,  an  hon- 
ored and  representative  farmer.  He  was  born  in 
County  Linn,  Ireland,  January  6,  1846.  His  par- 
ents, Thomas  and  Margaret  (Kerwin)  O'Brien, 
emigrated  in  1847  to  America  and  made  their  home 
in  Chicago.  Ten  }ears  later  they  became  pioneers 
and  permanent  settlers  of  Wisconsin,  locating  at 
Salem,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Kenosha.  The  child- 
hood and  youth  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  that  of  the 
farmers'  sons  of  that  period,  plenty  of  hard  work 
being  done  and  limited  opportunities  afforded  for 
schooling.  His  parents,  however,  instilled  into  his 
mind  their  clear  conceptions  of  industry,  integrity 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  have  been  and  are  so 


prominently  shown  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  everyday  life. 

In  1861  the  country  called  for  its  sons  to  resist 
an  embattled  foe,  and  among  the  vigorous  youths 
to  respond  was  the  O'Brien  lad  of  but  fifteen  years. 
He  was  strong  and  robust,  and  on  October  8,  1861, 
he  was  mustered  as  a  private  in  Company  E,  First 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  rendezvousing  at  Camp  Scott, 
Milwaukee.  The  regiment  soon  went  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  began  its  notable  history  at  Green 
river  and  Mumfordsville,  Ky.  The  regiment  was 
a  fighting  one  and  was  in  battle  after  battle,  our 
subject  being  always  with  his  command  and  always 
active  in  duty.  At  the  hotly-contested  battle  of 
Perryville,  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  enlistment,  October 
8,  1862,  while  the  regiment  was  supporting  the 
Fifth  Kentucky  Battery,  he  was  so  badly  wounded 
in  the  neck  and  head  by  a  charge  of  musket-ball 
and  buckshot,  as  to  be  left  on  the  field  uncon- 
scious and  reported  as  killed.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  however,  he  was  found  alive  by  the  soldiers 
detailed  to  bury  the  dead  and  was  taken  to  the 
field  hospital.  One  side  of  his  head  was  badly  torn 
to  pieces  and  his  eye  and  half  his  face  badly  dis- 
torted, his  recovery  being  exceedingly  slow.  After 
a  month  passed  in  the  field  hospital  he  was  sent  to 
Louisville,  and  was  an  inmate  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital No.  8  until  discharged,  February  22,  1863. 
Returning  to  Wisconsin,  he  was  for  months  unfitted 
for  labor,  but  slowly  strength  and  health  came  back. 
He  then  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  took  con- 
tracts from  the  United  States  government  for  grad- 
ing on  the  Little  Rock  &  Duvalls  Bluff  Railroad. 
Four  months  later  he  went  down  the  Missisippi 
to  continue  as  contractor  under  the  government,  and 
had  reached  Warm  Springs  at  the  time  when  Gen- 
eral Steele  was  repulsed  on  his  famous  raid,  and 
after  the  defeat  returned  to  Wisconsin. 

In  .September,  1866,  Mr.  O'Brien  came  to  Helena. 
In  1867  he  passed  some  months  in  mining  at  the 
Salmon  river  mines  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Mrginia  City  when  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  that  year 
occurred.  He  immediately  enlisted  in  the  Montana 
state  militia  at  Salmon  river.  They  were  sent  to 
Helena,  but  the  war  was  over  when  they  arrived 
and  they  were  mustered  out  of  service.  Our  sub- 
ject then  engaged  in  placer  mining  at  Thompson's 
gulch,  east  of  Diamond  City,  but  at  the  end  of 
three  months  was  driven  out  by  the  Indians  and 
returned  to  Helena.  He  soon  went  on  a  prospect- 
ing trip  to  Lincoln  gulch  in  the  Blackfoot  country, 
and  from  there  proceeded  to  Cable,  where  he  went 
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to  work  in  the  mines.  His  next  mining  proposition 
was  placer  mining  in  the  Last  Chance  gulch  be- 
low Taylor  &  Thompson's  claim.  For  eighteen 
months  after  this  he  was  in  Mexico,  where  he 
traveled  extensively,  but  found  nothing  that  suited 
him.  He  came  back  to  Montana,  passed  one  year 
in  Butte,  and  for  three  years  took  up  claims  and 
worked  in  the  mines  in  Beaverhead  county,  five 
months  more  being  passed  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mines.  The  Bull  river  country  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  him,  so  he  started  on  a  prospecting  tour, 
panning  as  usual  from  time  to  time  as  he  journeyed. 
His  route  led  him  up  the  Flathead  river  and 
when  he  reached  the  land  he  now  owns,  then  an 
open  tract  of  government  land  lying  on  the  banks 
of  the  Flathead  river,  he  was  struck  by  its  fertility 
and  great  natural  beauty  and  reasoned  thus  to  him- 
self: "John,  you  are  searching  for  wealth  and  I 
believe  you  have  found  it,"  so  he  tarried  to  look 
for  it  and  he  has  found  it  in  satisfactory  measure. 
He  pre-empted  160  acres,  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  six,  town  twenty-nine  north  of  range 
twenty  west,  and  homesteaded  160  acres  more,  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  five,  in  the  same 
township.  This  has  since  been  his  home  and  hfs 
judgment  and  industry  is  developing  him  a  splendid 
home.  The  massive  pines  growing  on  the  prop- 
erty are  estimated  to  have  a  value  of  from  $9,000 
to  $10,000.  He  has  165  acres  of  extremely  fertile 
land  under  cultivation  and  an  orchard  of  350  thrifty 
fruit  trees. 

Air.  O'Brien  is  a  reader  of  good  books  and  an 
original  strong  thinker,  especially  in  economic  and 
reform  lines.  He  is  decidedly  independent  in  his 
political  views,  caring  little  about  party  names  and 
much  about  the  principles  to  be  supported.  Flat- 
head valley  has  no  better  citizen. 


JAMES  J.  O'MARR.— The  reputation  sustained 
by  the  subject  of  this  review  is  one  which  clearly 
defines  his  position  as  one  of  the  essentially  pro- 
gressive and  representative  business  men  of 
Meagher  county,  and  as  one  who  maintains  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  community.  He  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful 
Forest  City  of  Ohio,  having  been  born  in  Cleve- 
land on  the  13th  of  January,  1859.  His  par- 
ents were  Matthew  and  Sophia  (Campbell)  O'Marr, 
natives  respectively  of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
and  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  so  that  it  may 


be  seen  that  the  subject  of  this  review  is  of  that 
sterling  Scotch-Irish  stock  which  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory. Matthew  O'Marr  emigrated  to  America 
in  the  'forties,  first  locating  in  the  dominion  of 
Canada,  and  thence  removing  to  the  vicinitv  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  to  make  his 
home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1872.  There  also  his  wife  passed 
away  January  13,  1897.  They  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  living  at  the  present  time.  The 
father  devoted  the  major  portion  of  his  life  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

James  J.  O'Marr,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedi- 
cated, received  his  educational  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Cleveland,  the  homestead  being 
near  that  city,  and  thereafter  he  continued  to 
operate  the  old  home  farm  until  1882,  having  been 
the  youngest  son  and  his  brothers  having  other- 
wise engaged  in  business  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility. In  the  year  mentioned  he  removed  to 
Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  was  engaged  in  the 
stone  and  marble  business  for  one  year.  Then 
selling  his  interests,  in  the  spring  of  1885  Mr. 
O'Marr  started  for  Montana,  and  upon  his  arrival 
in  White  Sulphur  Springs  he  was  given  charge  of 
Leonard  Lewis's  grain  ranch,  retaining  this  posi-  . 
tion  five  years.  He  thereafter  continued  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  was  identified  with  the 
wood  business,  having  a  camp  near  Butte,  where 
he  passed  one  winter,  the  output  of  fire  wood  for 
the  season  being  13,000  cords.  He  returned  to  the 
ranch,  of  which  he  had  charge  another  season, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  purchased  an 
interest  in  a  livery  business  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  being  thereafter  associated  with  this  en- 
terprise for  two  years  in  partnership  with  B.  R. 
Sherman.  He  then  disposed  of  his  interests,  hav- 
ing been  elected  sheriff  of  Meagher  county,  and 
in  this  office  he  served  two  years,  proving  an  able 
executive.  L^pon  quitting  the  office  he  purchased 
the  provision  business  of  his  brother  John  and 
conducted  the  same  until  1896,  when  he  withdrew 
to  take  up  official  duties  once  more,  having  been 
elected  county  assessor.  After  an  incumbency  of 
two  years  he  opened  a  meat  market  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  has  ever  since  been  here 
engaged  in  the  meat  and  provision  trade,  having 
a  finely  equipped  establishment  and  catering  to  a 
large    and    representative   patronage.      He   is   the 
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owner  of  valuable  realty  in  and  near  his  home 
city,  including  his  store  and  a  fine  residence  prop- 
erty, and  being  half  owner  of  fifty  town  lots  in 
a  most  eligible  location,  while  just  outside  the 
city  limits  he  owns  sixty  acres  of  land,  utilizing  the 
same  in  connection  with  his  market  business.  He 
has  still  other  interests  of  importance,  being  a 
part  owner  of  the  hotel  in  the  new  and  thriving 
town  of  Copperopolis,  in  which  he  also  owns  an 
interest  in  the  meat  market  which  is  there  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  O'Marr  &  Co., 
the  same  controlling  the  business  in  that  line  in 
that  section  of  the  county. 

In  politics  Mr.  O'Marr  gives  a  zealous  support 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  through  the  same 
he  has  gained  ofiicial  preferment,  as  has  been 
noted  in  two  instances.  He  also  served  several 
terms  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  in  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  the  muni- 
cipal government,  giving  a  thoroughly  business- 
like and  careful  administration  as  mayor  of  the 
city.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
fine  water  system  which  has  been  here  installed 
and  is  honored  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  as 
a  man  whose  integrity  of  purpose  is  ever  beyond 
cavil.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  in  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1882,  Mr.  O'Marr  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Fuchs,  who 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  John 
Fuchs.  The  latter  was  born  in  Germany,  whence 
he  emigrated  to  America,  being  for  many  years 
one  of  the  successful  contractors  and  builders  of 
Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred.  Our  subject  and 
his  estimable  wife  have  two  children,  Louis  J.,  who 
is  attending  school  in  Minneapolis,  where  he  is 
preparing  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 
being  a  young  man  of  marked  talent  and  attractive 
personality,  and  Grace  May,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school  of  her  home  city  and  a  favorite 
in  its  social  circles. 


JOHN  O'ROURKE.— In  the  early  pioneer  epoch 
the  subject  of  this  review  came  to  Montana, 
and  here  he  has  not  only  been  familiar  with  the 
transition  stages  which  have  marked  the  devel- 
opment of  a  frontier  territory  into  one  of  the  pop- 
ulous and  progressive  commonwealths  of  the 
Union,  but  through  his  own  efforts  he  has  worked 


his  way  from  a  small  beginning  until  he  oc- 
cupies a  position  as  one  of  the  representative  citi- 
zens and  prominent  business  men  of  Butte.  His 
executive  ability,  far-sighted  discrimination  and  in- 
defatigable efforts  have  won  for  him  a  pronounced 
.■success  in  connection  with  industrial  and  com- 
n;ercial  activities,  while  he  has  so  lived  as  to 
gain  and  retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low men.  The  record  of  such  a  life  is  most  consist- 
ently given  place  in  a  compilation  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  O'Rourke  is  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
having  been  born  in  County  Kerry,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Ireland,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  Cornelius 
and  ]\Iary  (Shea)  O'Rourke,  both  of  whom  were 
representatives  of  stanch  old  Irish  stock,  the 
father  having  been  a  fisherman  by  occupa- 
tion prior  to  his  emigration  to  America,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  'fifties.  The  subject  of  this 
review  was  an  only  child,  and  he  was  only  seven 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
in  1852,  in  company  with  his  mother,  who  at  that 
time  joined  her  husband,  who  had  made  the  voy- 
age to  America  a  number  of  months  previously. 
They  located  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  whence  they 
later  removed  to  Madison,  that  state,  where  our 
subject  was  enabled  to  attend  the  public  schools  in 
a  somewhat  desultory  way,  but  the  alert  mentality 
characteristic  of  his  race  has  been  such  as  to 
cause  him  to  gain  by  absorption  and  by  the  as- 
sociations of  a  peculiarly  active  and  useful  busi- 
ness career  that  fund  of  knowledge  which  effect- 
ually supplements  the  somewhat  meager  educa- 
tional discipline  of  his  early  youth.  After  leaving 
home  he  was  for  a  time  employed  at  Columbus, 
Ky.,  and  was  ever  ready  to  turn  his  attention  to  any 
honest  work  that  came  to  hand.  In  1864,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  started  out  on  the  long 
trip  across  the  plains  to  Montana.  He  started 
from  Kentucky  with  six  mules  and  one  horse,  the 
remainder  of  the  transporting  equippage  utilized 
being  the  old-time  wagons  which  were  brought  into 
the  trains  which  dragged  their  slow  length  across 
the  weary  stretches  of  plain  and  over  the  moun- 
tain passes.  On  the  North  Platte  river  he  fell 
in  with  a  train  of  300  wagons  which  were  equipped 
for  the  trip  to  Montana,  and  the  party  of  which 
Mr.  O'Rourke  was  a  member  came  through  by 
way  of  the  Bridger  cutoff  and  Julesburg,  this  be- 
ing the  second  party  to  make  the  trip  by  the 
Bridger  route.  Three  months'  time  was  consumed 
by  our  subject  in  completing  the  trip,  and  he  made 
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Virginia  City  his  destination,  remaining  there  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1865,  when  he  came  to  what 
is  now  Silver  Bow  county,  where  he  was  located 
until  the  following  spring,  when  he  was  employed 
by  Judge  Stapleton,  in  Helena.  Flour  at  that  time 
commanded  $1.25  per  pound,  and  the  supply  was 
soon  exhausted  even  at  that  price,  the  miners  and 
other  settlers  being  then  compelled  to  subsist  en- 
tirely on  meat  products.  From  Helena  Mr. 
O'Rourke  went  to  the  Blackfoot  district,  where 
he  engaged  in  placer  mining,  being  one  of  the 
most  extensive  operators  in  that  line  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  there  being  placer  diggings  in 
that  county  which  are  named  in  his  honor. 
He  remained  in  that  section  until  1877,  hash- 
ing been  successful  in  his  operations,  but  in 
the  year  mentioned  he  located  in  the  city  of 
Butte,  where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  liquor 
business,  with  which  line  of  enterprise  he  was 
successfully  identified  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Disposing  of  his  interests  in  that  line,  he  engaged 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  to  which  he  has  since 
continued  to  devote  his  attention,  having  a  finely 
equipped  store  and  a  stock  of  the  most  select 
and  complete  order,  the  enterprise  being  one  of  the 
important  mercantile  industries  of  the  city  and  the 
establishment  commanding  a  representative  pat- 
ronage. Mr.  O'Rourke  is  also  interested  in  mining 
enterprises  in  Butte  and  vicinity  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  substantial  and  influential  business 
men  of  the  state,  his  capitalistic  investments  be- 
ing of  wide  scope.  He  owns  a  valuable  ranch  of 
880  acres  in  California,  the  same  being  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  fruit,  cereals  and  horses.  In  poli- 
tics he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen.  He  has  never  been  an 
aspirant  for  public  office,  but  has  at  all  times  main- 
tained a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  city  and  state  and  is  known  as 
a  progressive  and  broad-guaged  business  man  and 
valuable  citizen.  He  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  is  eminently  entitled,  as  are  many 
others  of  Montana's  leading  citizens,  to  the  proud 
American  title  of  "self-made  man,"  a  title  that  is 
too  often  misapplied. 

In  1884  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
O'Rourke  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Nason,  who  was  born 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  whence  she  accompanied  her 
father,  Richard  Nason,  on  his  removal  to  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  in  1864.  He  is  still  a  resident 
of  Montana,  being  numbered  among  the  sterling 


pioneers  of  the  state.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
O'Rourke  bore  .the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Howard 
and  she  is  now  living  at  Laurin,  Mont.  To  our 
subject  and  his  wife  five  children  have  been  born 
and  all  are  now  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Butte,  their  names,  in  order  of  birth,  being  as 
follows.  Howard,  Edward,  Marie,  Bertha  and 
Richard. 


AUGUSTUS  WEDSWORTH.  —  When  one 
works  out  his  own  scheme  of  success  and  at- 
tains a  position  of  independence  without  fortuitous 
aid  or  extraneous  influence,  it  is  certain  that  due 
praise  and  credit  should  not  be  denied  him.  Such 
is  true  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wedsworth,  who  has 
made  his  own  way  in  the  world  from  early  child- 
hood, and  who  is  now  one  of  the  leading  stock- 
raisers  of  Cascade  county,  his  home  ranch  being 
located  in  Chestnut  valley,  three  miles  northeast 
of  Cascade.  It  was  also  his  privilege  to  render  to 
his  country  a  valiant  service  in  the  Civil  war. 

Augustus  Wedsworth  was  born  on  October  i, 
1842,  in  Dupage  county.  III.,  the  son  of  Elijah  and 
Sarah  Wedsworth,  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  The  father,  a  farmer,  died  in  1880, 
and  the  mother  now  resides  in  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hepsy  Flanders,  now  of  Faribault, 
Minn.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
as  was  her  husband.  Very  meagre  educational 
advantages  came  to  Mr.  Wedsworth  as  a  boy,  it 
being  necessary  that  he  contribute  to  his  own  sup- 
port at  an  early  age.  He  began  work  on  a  farm 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  being  thus  denied  many 
of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  farmer's 
boy  of  today.  His  first  wages  reached  the  notable 
aggregate  of  $3  per  month,  but  he  soon  made  his 
value  felt  as  he  increased  in  years  and  physical 
strength,  and  he  continued  farm  work  until  1862, 
when  he  enlisted  for  service  in  Company  F,  One- 
hundredth  Illinois  Infantry,  with  which  he  served 
three  years  in  the  heroic  and  historic  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1866  Mr.  Wedsworth  came  to  Montana, 
where  his  first  business  was  attending  to  the  stock 
of  Oliver  &  House's  stage  fine  between  Virginia 
(3ity  and  Helena  at  Mountain  station,  forty-five 
miles  from  Helena.  His  employers  soon  changed 
their  route  to  the  Blackfoot  country  and  Mr.  Weds- 
worth accompanied  them  and  passed  the  winter  in 
their  employ.  He  purchased  a  team  and  engaged 
in  freighting  from  Helena  to  mining  camps,  after 
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which  he  took  up  mining  for  a  time.  In  1875  he 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business  at  Lepley  creek, 
continuing  the  enterprise  four  years  and  reahzing 
a  profit  of  $3,500.  In  1879  he  located  at  his  pres- 
ent residence  in  Chestnut  valley,  where  he  began 
operations  in  cattleraising,  starting  with  about  six- 
ty head.  In  1881  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of 
140  acres,  since  that  time  he  has  purchased  1,000 
acres,  and  now  owns  several  ranches.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  cattle  business,  which 
is  established  on  a  firm  foundation  and  insures  him 
a  cumulative  profit.  In  politics  Mr.  Wedsworth  is 
a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  and  keeps 
well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the 
day.  Socially  he  stands  high  in  a  wide  range  of 
acquaintance,  and  he  is  rightfully  considered  one 
of  the  solid  and  substantial  men  of  Chestnut  valley. 


DAVID  PENWELL.— As  a  native  son  of  the 
state  of  Montana  and  as  a  type  of  that  sterling 
class  of  young  business  men  who  have  contributed 
so  materially  to  the  advancement  of  the  state,  we 
are  pleased  to  make  definite  mention  in  this  con- 
nection of  Mr.  Penwell,  who  is  now  deputy  clerk 
and  recorder  of  Meagher  county  and  who  is  also 
identified  with  important  industrial  interests  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  maintaining  his  home  in  the 
pleasant  little  city  of  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Mr. 
Penwell  was  born  in  Diamond  City,  Meagher 
county,  Mont.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1871,  being  a  son 
of  Oscar  and  Annie  (Lewis)  Penwell,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  George 
S.  Lewis;  she  is  now  the  wife  of  John  O.  Hussey, 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs.  In  regard  to  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Penwells,  we  refer  at  this  juncture  to 
the  sketch  of  Merritt  W.  Penwell,  appearing  on 
another  page  of  this  volume,  said  gentleman  being 
an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  review. 

David  Penwell  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  when 
a  boy  and  there  secured  his  early  educational  dis- 
cipline, later  supplementing  the  same  by  a  course 
of  study  in  an  academic  institution  at  Racine,  Wis. 
He  finally  returned  to  Montana  and  became  a  resi- 
dent of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  here,  in  1898, 
he  received  the  appointment  as  deputy  clerk  and 
recorder  of  Meagher  county,  in  which  position  he 
has  since  continued  to  render  most  able  and  satis- 
factory service.  He  has  also  been  for  some  time 
interested  in  the  stockgrowing  business,  and  in 
1901,   became  associated   with   James   L.   Johnston 


and  others  in  the  organization  of  the  Johnston- 
Penwell  Live  Stock  Company,  whose  ranch  prop- 
erty is  most  eligibly  located  seven  miles  west  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mr.  Johnston  being  the 
active  manager  of  the  enterprise.  The  company 
controls  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  will  engage 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale.  The  interested  principals  are  men  of 
marked  business  ability,  are  reinforced  by  ample 
capital  and  will  soon  take  a  prominent  position 
among  those  who  stand  as  leading  representatives 
of  the  great  livestock  industry  in  this  state.  Mr. 
Penwell  commands  the  respect  of  the  people  of 
this  county,  where  he  has  practically  passed  his  en- 
tire life,  and  is  known  as  a  young  man  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  marked  business  acumen,  while  his 
friends  are  in  number  as  his  acquaintances.  Politi- 
cally he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support  of  the 
Republican  party,  taking  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  of  a  local  nature  and  in  all  else  that  concerns 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state  of  his  nativity. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1900,  Mr.  Penwell  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Edna  E.  Waterman,  who  was 
born  in  Kansas,  being  the  daughter  of  Max  Water- 
man, now  a  representative  member  of  the  bar  of 
Montana,  maintaining  his  residence  in  White  Sul- 
phur Springs. 


UJ  ILLIAM  W.  PARROTT,  of  the  mercantile 
firm  of  Parrott  &  Mead,  Shelby,  Teton 
county,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  the  place,  and  holds  a  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  his  business  and 
social  associates,  a  position  to  which  he  is  justly 
entitled  as  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement. 
He  is  a  New  Englander,  descended  from  one  of  the 
old  Colonial  families,  and  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  28,  i860.  His  father,  William  J. 
Parrott,  was  a  native  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  born 
in  1810,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1867.  He  was  of 
English  ancestry  and  by  profession  a  civil  engineer. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  S.  M.  (Reed) 
Parrott,  was  also  of  EngHsh  descent,  born  at  Mil- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1832.  She  passed  away  in  Boston 
in   1887,  closing  a  life  of  domestic  virtues. 

The  native  city  of  the  one  whose  name  intro- 
duces this  article  has  long  been  noted  for  its  su- 
perior educational  advantages,  and  it  was  in  the 
graded  and  high  schools  of  Boston  that  he  laid 
the    foundation   of   an   excellent   business    educa- 
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tion,  graduating  in  1877.  Two  years  subsequently, 
in  1879,  ^'''  Parrott  went  to  Ness  county,  Kan., 
where  he  found  employment  on  ranches  and  in  a 
store  until  June,  1881,  when  he  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.  During  the  succeeding  few  months  he  ac- 
companied a  government  surveying  party  and  was 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  he  located  in  the  Judith  basin, 
Fergus  county,  where  for  the  following  nine  years 
he  was  in  the  sheep  busmess  extensively.  From 
Judith  basin  Mr.  Parrott  removed  to  Spring  creek, 
in  the  Little  Rockies,  and  here  he  continued  the 
sheep  enterprise  on  a  still  more  extended  scale 
from  1891  to  1898.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter 
year  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  ranch  and 
stock  and  went  to  Shelby,  Teton  county,  where 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  John  E.  Meade, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Parrott  &  Meade.  In 
the  spring  of  1899  he  erected  a  large  and  conven- 
iently arranged  store  building  and  here  they  have 
since  conducted  a  general  merchandise  business. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Meade,  the  partner  of  our 
subject,  was  general  manager  of  the  Trafton 
store,  at  Malta. 

At  Great  Falls,  in  March,  1900,  Mr.  Parrott 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  O'Hare, 
a  native  of  Newry,  County  Down,  Ireland,  born 
March,  1872.  His  political  affiliations  are  with 
the  Republican  party  and  he  is  an  influential  worker 
in  the  ranks.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
Shelby  Lodge  No.  75,  A.  O.  U.  W. 


CA.  PEPLOW  &  CO.— This  enterprising  firm 
conducted  the  largest  flouring  mill  in  Flathead 
county  and  its  business  ranks  with  the  leading  mill- 
ing circles  of  western  Montana.  Their  mill  is  the 
pioneer  mill  of  this  section  and  was  built  by  a  Mr. 
Thomas  in  the  spring  of  1894.  He  had  no  intention 
of  running  it,  erecting  it  solely  to  obtain  the  boun- 
ties offered  for  the  construction  of  a  mill.  He  se- 
cured as  much  of  the  offered  money  as  he  could 
get  and  then  left  the  valley  with  the  mill  unfin- 
ished. Mofifett  &  Thompson,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
then  bought  the  property  and  completed  and  oper- 
ated the  mill.  Their  successors  were  MofTett,  Tinkle 
&  Co.,  and  then  L.  Tinkle  &  Co.,  which  firm  was 
in  business  until  the  last  of  November,  1899,  when 
the  sale  was  accomplished  to  C.  A.  Peplow  &  Co., 
who  in  turn  sold  the  property  to  the  Royal  Mills 
Company,  of  Great  Falls,  on  September  3,  1901,  for 


$100,000.  The  senior  partner  of  this  house  has 
been  in  personal  charge  of  the  establishment  from 
the  first  and  this  sketch  of  him  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  history  of  the  business.  He  not  only 
thoroughly  learned  the  milling  trade,  but  learned 
it  of  his  father,  Edward  Peplow,  who  in  turn  had 
learned  it  of  his  father,  also  Edward  Peplow, 
who  was  long  an  expert  English  miller.  The  Pep- 
lows  have  also  been  long  identified  with  milling  on 
this  continent.  The  senior  Edward  Peplow 
was  well  versed  in  the  art  and  mastery  of 
milling  when  he  came  to  Canada  from  England  in 
1837  and  permanently  established  himself  in  a  suc- 
cessful business  in  Keene,  Ontario.  His  son,  Ed- 
ward, in  due  time  became  a  miller  at  Port  Hope 
and  Petersborough,  Ontario,  and  made  a  life  work 
of  the  business.  He  was  one  of  those  thorough 
old-time  men  who  were  never  satisfied  unless  every- 
thing was  done  in  the  best  way  and  done  with  strict 
integrity.  Under  his  personal  care  and  instruction 
Charles  E.  Peplow  "served  his  term"  at  the  trade 
and  became  fully  competent  to  take  charge  of  any 
department  of  the  milling  business.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  schools  of  Port  Hope  and 
Petersborough,  and  when  sixteen  years  old  came 
west  and  passed  a  year  at  Manitoba.  Returning 
east  as  far  as  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  he  became  a 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  Edward  P.  Ellis  & 
Co.,  milling  engineers  and  contractors.  In  this 
capacity  he  remained  until  1888,  when  he  came  to 
Missoula,  Mont.,  and  soon  formed  a  connection 
with  his  present  partners  and  others  in  the  Big 
Blackfoot  ]\Iilling  Company,  doing  an  extensive 
business  at  Bonner,  Mont.,  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  flour.  The  offices  were  first  at  Missoula, 
but  as  the  business  rapidly  increased  they  were  re- 
moved to  Bonner,  where  the  operations  of  the 
company,  with  its  300  employes,  built  up  a  small 
village.  This  plant  and  business  was  sold  in  1899 
to  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company.  W.  H. 
Hammond,  George  W.  Fenwick  and  C.  A.  Peplow, 
members  of  the  old  company  at  Bonner,  then 
formed  the  fimi  of  C.  A.  Peplow  &  Co.,  and 
changed  their  business  activities  to  Kalispell.  They 
purchased  a  plant  at  this  place  consisting  of  a  steam 
flouring  mill,  having  a  capacity  of  from  125  to  150 
barrels  daily,  and  a  large  grain  elevator.  The 
elevator  was  soon  burned,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale  with  large  warehouses.  In  1901  a 
brick  and  stone  warehouse,  66x70  feet  in  size,  was 
built  adjoining  the  mill  on  the  west  side.  For 
several  months  of  the  year  the  mill  runs  night  and 
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day.  The  firm  does  a  general  shipping  business, 
sending  its  products  all  over  Montana  and  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Their  operations  and  trade  are  in- 
creasing commensurately  with  the  growth  of  the 
valley  and,  speaking  very  conservatively,  they  do 
an  annual  business  of  $300,000.  Mr.  Peplow  sold 
his  business  in  Kalispell  in  1901,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  moved  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where,  during 
1902,  he  built  a  large  flouring  mill,  on  the  tide  flats, 
known  as  the  Hammond  Milling  Company. 

Mr.  Peplow  is  an  Episcopal  in  religion  and  a 
Republican  in  politics.  In  Masonry  he  is  affiliated 
with  Temple  Lodge  No.  49,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Bonner, 
Mont.,  and  joined  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  in  Hell  Gate  Lodge  No.  49  at 
Missoula.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Eva  Hoffman, 
of  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  Canada,  occurred  in  1893. 

In  business  and  social  circles  Mr.  Peplow  has  an 
assured  rank  and  numbers  many  strong  friends  in 
his  circle  of  acquaintances. 


MARSHALL  D.  PLATNER  is  a  native  of  Iowa, 
born  in  Cedar  county,  on  December  23,  1840. 
When  a  child  he  received  such  instructions  as  the 
common  schools  afforded,  and  while  still  quite 
young  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm,  continuing  to 
do  so  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
had  plenty  of  pluck  and  courage  and  determined 
to  start  out  and  make  a  name  for  himself.  He 
considered  Iowa  a  poor  country  for  achievements 
and  thought  the  west  open  to  greater  possibilities. 
Traveling  in  those  days  was  risky  and  uncertain, 
at  a  period  when  there  were  no  railroads  and  when 
there  was  constant  danger  to  life  of  man  and  beast ; 
all  that  did  not  deter  him,  however,  for,  having 
made  up  his  mind,  he  journeyed  on  horseback 
from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Denver,  Colo.,  where 
he  secured  employment  running  a  stationary  en- 
gine. After  a  year  he  abandoned  that  and  came  to 
Montana.  In  1863  he  located  at  Bannack  City, 
but  hearing  of  the  gold  excitement  at  Vir^^inia 
City  he  moved  on  there  and  worked  at  placer 
mining,  first  as  a  wage-earner,  and  later  took  up 
claims  for  himself.  After  giving  two  years  to  this 
industry  he  engaged  in  quartz  mining,  with  fair 
success.  In  1880  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Madison 
county  by  the  Democratic  party  and  held  the  ofiice 
for  four  years.  In  the  meantime  he  purchased  a 
ranch  in  Granite  gulch  where  he  raised  stock  until 
1887,  when  he  again  "pulled  stakes"  and  came  to 


the  EUiston  district,  in  the  interest  of  Peters  & 
Bright  Lumber  Company,  and  in  1889  he  located  at 
Elliston.  his  present  home.  He  is  proprietor  of 
the  Elliston  hotel,  but  devotes  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  gardening,  cattle  and  horseraising. 

Mr.  Platner  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in 
1889  and  resigned  the  position  in  1892.  He  was 
again  elected  in  i8g6,  but  did  not  qualify,  and  in 
1898  was  again  called  to  the  same  office,  which  he 
still  holds.  He  also  served  as  school  trustee  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.  He  is  recognized  as  a 
man  of  sterling  qualities,  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellowmen.  He  is  a  staunch  Dem- 
ocrat and  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United   Workmen. 

On  July  3,  1876,  Mr.  Platner  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  Crogan,  born  in  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y.,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary 
(Tickner)  Crogan,  the  father  a  native  of  Ireland 
and  the  mother  of  New  York  state.  Mr.  Crogan 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Wisconsin  in  early  days 
and  became  successful  farmers.  They  were  parents 
of  three  children,  Rosilla,  Sarah  and  Robert.  The 
parents  have  passed  into  eternal  life,  the  mother 
on  December  28,  1879,  and  the  father  on  April  7, 
1889,  both  having  been  honored  citizens. 

Our  subject,  Marshall  D.  Platner,  is  the 
son  of  American  parents,  Ira  and  Mary 
E.  (Barrager)  Platner.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  mother 
of  Michigan,  but  both  moved  to  Iowa  when  it  was 
still  a  territory.  The  father  was  prosperous,  both 
as  a  speculator  and  farmer.  In  early  life  he  sup- 
ported the  old-line  Whigs,  but  later  united  with 
the  Democratic  party,  was  elected  sheriff  of  Potta- 
wattamie county,  Iowa,  and  served  one  term. 
Five  children  were  born  to  their  union,  of  whom 
three  have  passed  into  eternity,  namely,  Erin  A., 
Atha  S.  and  Fremont.  Two  children,  Edna  and 
Marshall  D.,  survive  the  parents,  who  have  passed 
away.  To  our  subject  and  his  wife  have  been  born 
five  children,  Edna  A.,  Frank.  Ira.  Dexter  and  one 
who  passed  away  in  infancy. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  POMEROY.— Among 
the  active,  progressive  and  eminently  popular 
citizens  of  ]\Iontana  who  have  ably  filled  prominent 
official  positions  must  be  mentioned  Hon.  Charles 
W.  Pomeroy,  of  Kalispell,  one  of  Flathead  county's 
leading    personages.      He    was    born    in    Jackson 
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county,  Kan.,  near  Holton,  on  June  2,  1866,  son  of 
J.  F.  and  Martha  J.  (Blake)  Pomeroy.  J.  F. 
Pomeroy,  a  descendant  of  New  England  revolu- 
tionary stock,  is  one  of  the  historical  characters  of 
Kansas,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  who  helped  to 
form  that  great  free  state  amid  opposition  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  Born  on 
December  18.  1832,  near  Northampton,  Mass.,  he 
early  went  to  Bureau  county,  111.,  and  from  there, 
in  company  with  Peter  Bryant,  a  nephew  of  \\i\- 
liam  CuUen  Bryant,  and  Chester  F.  Dee,  now  of 
Brooklyn,  Iowa,  started  with  an  ox  team  for  Pike's 
Peak  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement.  Meeting 
many  returning  from  that  place  who  gave  dis- 
couraging accounts  of  the  prospect  there,  they 
abandoned  their  original  plan,  turned  south  into 
Kansas  and  located  on  adjoining  farms  near  Holton. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  was  active  in  political,  civil  and  edu- 
cational affairs,  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for 
years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Camp- 
bell University  at  Holton,  and  was  conspicuous  in 
local  events.  He  was  one  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  state  legislature  of  1893  that 
was  locked  out  of  the  capitol  by  the  order  of  the 
Populist  governor,  and  he  aided  in  breaking  through 
the  guard  and  forcing  the  locks  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  legislative  chambers  where  they  were 
besieged  by  the  governor's  troops  for  three  days. 
After  years  of  successful  farming,  ;\Ir.  Pomeroy 
retired  from  agriculture  in  1893  and  made  his  home 
in  Holton,  served  as  ma\'or  of  the  city  and  is  now 
one  of  its  valued  residents.  His  first  wife,  Martha 
J.  (Blake)  Holton,  died  in  January,  1872,  aged 
twenty-eight  years,  leaving  two  children,  of  whom 
Charles  W.  is  the  only  one  now  living.  By  his 
second  marriage,  to  Miss  Isabel  Clark,  a  nati\e 
of  Putnam  county,  Ind.,  he  leaves  these  children: 
Frank  C,  of  Holton,  Kan. ;  Horace  G.,  now  stenog- 
rapher in  Judge  Pomeroy's  office  in  Kalispeil ; 
Alice,  a  teacher  in  the  Kalispeil  public  schools ;  Clara 
Belle,  Harriet  and  John  A.,  of  Holton,  Kan.  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Pomeroy  was  born  in  Putnam  countv. 
Ind..  in  November,  1843,  a  daughter  of  William 
J.  and  Nancy  (Young)  Blake.  Mr.  Blake  was 
a  native  of  South  Carolina  who  came  a  child  with 
his  parents  to  Indiana  in  its  early  pioneer  days. 
The  Blakes  settled  in  Carolina  before  the  Revo- 
lution and  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  ancestors,  Elder  and 
Young,  were  dwellers  in  Virginia  in  early  Colonial 
days.  Representatives  of  all  these  families  were 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  war  of  1812.  A 
romantic  touch   is   given   to   the   martial   sternness 


when  we  state  that  Judge  Pomeroy's  great-great- 
grandfather Young,  while  serving  as  a  ranger  in 
the  war  of  1812,  first  met  his  future  wife.  Miss 
Elder,  at  the  rude  fort  that  stood  on  the  present 
site  of   Brownsville,   Ind. 

It  was  under  such  influences  and  amid  such  en- 
vironments that  Charles  W.  Pomeroy  attained  man- 
hood, acquiring  strong  physical  power  by  active 
and  continued  labor  on  the  farm  in  summer  and 
attending  the  winter  terms  of  the  creditable  country 
school.  In  1883  he  entered  Campbell  University 
as  a  student  and  was  duly  graduated  therefrom  in 
1887  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  After  graduating 
he  engaged  for  one  year  in  teaching,  then  visited 
Denver  and  the  state  of  Colorado  with  a  view  of 
possible  settlement.  He  returned  to  Kansas,  how- 
ever, but  with  his  mind  still  firmer  fixed  on  the 
west  as  his  future  home.  Engaging  in  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  I.  T.  Price,  of  Holton, 
he  soon  entered  the  State  Law  School  at  Lawrence, 
Kas.,  and  also  continued  the  reading  of  law  with 
Hon.  D.  W.  Henley,  of  that  place.  A  strong  friend- 
ship arose  between  Mr.  Henley  and  the  young  stu- 
dent. In  the  spring  of  1889  Mr.  Henley  decided 
to  remove  west  and  induced  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  ac- 
company him,  and  the  young  lawyer  was  admitted 
to  the  courts  of  Kansas  in  June,  1889,  at  Holton. 
In  pursuance  of  their  business  plans,  Mr.  Henley 
and  Air.  Pomeroy  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.  By 
the  most  trivial  of  circumstances  here  they  sepa- 
rated, Mr.  Henley  to  locate  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
where  he  became  a  leader  in  legal  and  financial 
circles,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  open  a  law  office  in 
Great  Falls,  which  he  did  in  July,  1889.  Here 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  soon  attracted  valuable 
clientage  which  was  faithfully  served  until  his 
legal  knowledge  and  acknowledged  fitness  for  the 
place  made  him  the  appointee  of  Gov.  Rickards 
as  judge  of  the  newly  created  Eleventh  judicial 
district  of  the  state  of  Montana  formed  by  the 
legislature  from  the  counties  of  Flathead  and  Teton. 
Commissioned  in  March,  1895,  he  served  with 
acceptability  in  this  high  office  until  January  4, 
1897.  He  ran  for  re-election  as  an  independent 
candidate,  and  after  a  close  and  exciting  cam- 
paign was  defeated  by  eleven  votes  by  Hon.  D.  F. 
Smith,  the  present  able  incumbent  of  the  office. 
His  appointment  as  judge  caused  his  removal  to 
Kalispeil,  where  he  is  now  in  legal  practice  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Foot  &  Pomeroy,  his  partner 
being  the  first  lawyer  to  open  an  office  in  the 
young  city.     Besides  a  large  individual  clientage, 
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they  are  the  attorneys  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Kalispell,  the  Northwestern  Lumber  Company, 
the  Big  Fork  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
and  other  large  business  interests. 

Judge  Pomeroy  was  made  a  Mason  on  July  6, 
1889,  in  Holton  Lodge  No.  42,  Holton,  Kan.,  and 
the  same  evening  was  on  his  way  to  Montana.  He 
successively  filled  the  chairs  of  Cascade  Lodge  No. 
34  at  Great  Falls,  and  has  attended  every  session 
of  the  grand  lodge  except  one  since  he  came  into 
this  state,  and  in  1895  was  elected  junior  grand 
warden  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Montana.  In  1896 
he  was  chosen  senior  grand  warden,  in  1897  deputy 
grand  master  and  in  1898  grand  master.  While 
filling  this  important  office  it  became  his  pleasur- 
able duty  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  state 
capitol  at  Helena  on  July  4,  1899,  which  was  done 
with  all  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  due  to  this 
combination  of  speculative  and  operative  Masonry. 
He  was  the  second  of  his  name  to  be  grand  master 
in  Montana.  There  has  never  been  a  re-election  to 
this  office  in  this  state,  and  one  term  closed  his 
grand  mastership,  but  from  that  time  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  jurisprudence  of 
the  grand  lodge.  He  now  holds  membership  with 
Kalispell  Lodge  No.  42,  and  in  1893  was  elected 
grand  patron  of  the  grand  chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Eastern  Star,  of  Montana.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  Kalispell  Chapter  No.  13,  R. 
A.  M.,  and  has  been  its  high  priest  for  two  terms 
of  office.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

Judge  Pomeroy  is  prominently  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  he  joined 
while  a  student  at  the  university.  He  has  held 
various  offices  in  this  connection  and  was  the  alter- 
nate lay  delegate  of  Montana  in  the  general  con- 
ference of  his  church,  held  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1892. 
With  his  active  temperament  and  his  devotion  to 
the  Republican  party  he  has  devoted  time  and  la- 
bor to  the  upholding  of  its  institutions.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  numerous  conventions,  and 
served  acceptably  as  secretary  of  the  Cascade 
county  central  committee  while  a  resident  of  Great 
Falls. 

On  June  18,  1889,  Judge  Pomeroy  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Estella  Granger,  the  only 
daughter  of  H.  S.  and  Mary  (Sanford)  Granger, 
of  Phillipsburg,  Kan.  Both  the  Sanfords  and 
Grangers   are   of   Revolutionary    stock,    coming  to 


the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio  from  Connecticut. 
In  Ohio  they  were  neighbors  of  the  Garfields  and 
Mrs.  Granger  was  a  schoolmate  of  President  Gar- 
field at  Hiram  College,  of  which  he  was  later  the 
president.  H.  S.  Granger  is  prominent  in  politics 
and  business  in  Kansas,  has  ably  served  in  the 
state  senate  and  is  now  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Phillipsburg,  that  state.  The 
children  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  are  Mabel, 
born  April  i,  1890,  died  July  8,  1900;  Velma  Mary, 
born  July  31,  1891;  Alice,  born  February  28,  1895. 
Judge  Pomeroy  and  wife  stand  in  the  highest 
class  of  the  cultured  citizens  of  Montana,  and  their 
influence  is  strongly  felt  in  all  that  makes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community,  the  advancement  of 
its  educational  standing  and  the  improvement  of  its 
people.  The  good  works  they  have  inaugurated 
and  aided  will  long  endure. 


WILLIAM  H.  POORMAN,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Montana  who  has  gained 
high  standing  by  his  ability,  integrity  and  loyal 
devotion  to  his  country,  was  born  near  ^luncie,  Ind., 
November  3,  1858,  son  of  Jacob  W.  and  Elizabeth 
(Babb)  Poorman.  On  his  father's  side  he  de- 
scends from  German  ancestry,  domiciled,  however, 
in  New  England  in  early  Colonial  days  as  residents 
of  Massachusetts.  On  the  mother's  side  he  comes 
of  sturdy  English  stock.  The  name  Babb  is  Saxon, 
and  probably  existed  in  England  before  the  advent 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Jacob  N.  Poorman 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1821.  married  in  In- 
diana, and  when  W.  H.  was  a  child  the  family 
removed  to  Union  township,  Vernon  county.  Wis., 
to  become  pioneer  settlers  of  that  new  country. 
Here  they  met  all  the  difficulties  attending  the 
work  of  making  a  home  without  other  capital  than 
their  willing  hands,  but  were  useful  citizens,  active 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  young  com- 
munity where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
days.  The  father  died  in  1891,  aged  seventy,  the 
mother  in  1883,  aged  sixty-five.  Of  their  family 
of  thirteen  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living,  only  W.  H.  and  Jacob  L.  Poonnan 
are  residents  of  Montana.  Labor  on  the  home  farm, 
where  the  needs  of  the  family  demanded  all  the 
time  of  every  child  able  to  work,  filled  the  early 
youthful  davs  of  the  children  and  the  only  educa- 
tional advantages  William  received  until  he  was  of 
age  was  brief  attendances  at  the  winter  terms  of 
the  district  schools.     These  were  eagerly  grasped, 
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however,  and  supplemented  by  such  reading  as  he 
could  do  at  home  at  intervals.  By  these  means, 
when  he  was  twenty-one  he  successfully  passed  an 
examination  for  a  third-grade  teacher's  certificate, 
and  from  that  time  for  some  years  devoted  his 
sum.mers  to  work  on  the  farm.  Determined  to 
win  an  education,  he  attended  Hillsborough  and 
Viroqua  high  schools,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  latter,  commencing  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Dutcher  &  Bancroft,  Richland  Center. 
After  one  year  he  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  University  at  Madison,  gradu- 
ating in  1888.  After  finishing  his  studies  there, 
he  returned  to  Richland  Center  for  a  brief  period 
and  in  1889  came  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  where  he 
began  practice.  He  had  been  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  state  and  United  States  courts  at  Madison 
immediately  after  closing  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Montana  in  July,  1889,  and  to  the  United 
States  district  and  circuit  courts  at  Helena  in  1900. 
He  was  in  practice  in  Livingston  from  1889  to 
April,  1901,  when  he  removed  to  Kalispell.  He 
has  remained  here  ever  since,  except  the  time  of 
absence  from  the  state  on  military  service.  He  was 
twice  elected  city  attorney  of  Livingston  and  was 
holding  his  second  term  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Spanish-American  war.  Lnbued  with  patriotic 
ardor  he  resigned  this  office  to  aid  in  recruiting 
Company  C  of  the  First  Montana  Regiment,  which 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Helena  on  May  9, 
1898.  Mr.  Poorman  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  of  Company  C  and  left  Montana  on 
May  25,  1898,  with  his  regiment  en  route  for  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  they  joined  the  Philippine 
expedition.  This  reached  ]\Ianila  August  23,  1898, 
and  from  that  time  until  October  17,  1899,  when 
the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service,  Lieuten- 
ant Poorman  was  in  constant  service.  He  was 
with  his  company  at  all  times  except  when  detailed 
for  special  duty,  which  often  was  for  positions  of 
grave  responsibility.  Among  these  he  served  as 
passenger  inspector  of  Manila,  in  which  he  had  to 
meet  and  examine  all  incoming  vessels  to  that  port. 
He  also  served  as  judge  advocate  and  as  superin- 
tendent of  all  military  prisons  of  the  province  of 
Cavite.  In  all  these  positions,  which  required  ex- 
ecutive ability  of  a  high  order,  Lieutenant  Poorman 
gave  satisfaction  and  won  the  approval  of  his  su- 
perior officers.  He  was  first  lieutenant  at  the  mus- 
ter-out, and  returned  to  Montana  with  the  regiment 
and  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Livingston.     He 


was  soon  placed  in  nomination  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  district 
of  Montana,  and  made  a  splendid  run,  coming  within 
about  100  votes  of  election  in  a  strongly  Democratic 
district.  Mr.  Poorman  belongs  to  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  holding  membership  in 
Lima  Lodge  No.  257,  L  O.  O.  F.,  of  Lima,  Wis., 
and  in  Livingston  Lodge  No.  32,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
Livingston,  Mont. 

Mr.  Poonnan  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Lulu  Bird,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  March  20,  1896. 
She  was  born  near  Atlantic  City,  Iowa,  where  she 
was  educated.  Like  his  parents,  Mr.  Poorman's 
religious  preferences  are  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Disciples  church.  He  is  a  vigorous  and  forceful 
speaker  and  possesses  the  elements  of  popularity. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  relies  upon  the  merits  of  his  case 
and  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  drawing  out  its 
strong  points.  In  social  life  he  wins  and  main 
tains  the  friendship  of  the  best  citizens,  with  whom 
he  actively  works  in  harmony  for  everything  tend- 
ing to  the  moral  and  educational  advancement  of 
the  community. 


QAMUEL  BRIGGS  PRATT,  of  Libby,  Mont., 
vJ  the  genial  agent  of  the  Libby  Townsite  Com- 
pany, comes  of  an  early  American  ancestry,  al- 
though his  birth  occurred  in  Chatham,  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  was  born  on  November  i,  1847,  and 
his  parents  were  David  and  Matilda  (Nelson) 
Pratt.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,-  a  native  of  New  York  and  an 
early  settler  of  St.  Lawrence  county.  He  later 
moved  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  in 
Vermont,  where  he  died  at  a  venerable  age.  David 
Pratt,  born  in  Vermont,  was  in  early  life  a  tanner 
and  later  a  millwright.  His  last  occupation  brought 
to  him  large  contracts  of  bridge-building  and  heavy 
framing.  In  this  work  he  continued  for  years 
in  \^ermont,  also  in  New  York  and  Canada.  After 
living  some  years  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, he  moved  to  Bay  City,  Mich.,  where  his 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He 
was  possesed  of  great  strength  of  character  and 
for  years  was  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
His  wife,  nee  Matilda  Nelson,  was  a  scion  of  the 
distinguished  Briggs  family  of  Massachusetts  and 
her  father  was  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  who,  failing  in  business  in  that  city,  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  line  of  trade  in  cotton  in  Baton 
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Rouge,  La.,  and  died  there  of  yellow  fever.  Mrs. 
Pratt  was  reared  and  educated  in  her  native  state 
of  Massachusetts,  survived  her  husband  two  years 
and  died  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  at  seventy-three  years 
of  age. 

Samuel  B.  Pratt  remained  at  home  until  1864, 
when  he  accompanied  his  older  brother,  Paul  D. 
Pratt,  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  steam  packet  Fashion,  plying  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  passed  six  years  in  steam- 
boat operations  and  for  the  three  succeeding  years 
was  a  planter  on  a  sugar  plantation.  The  winter 
of  the  Chicago  fire  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the 
South  as  well  .as  the  North,  for  almost  simultan- 
eously with  the  burning  of  Chicago  heavy  frosts 
killed  the  sugar  cane  of  a  large  area  of  the  south- 
land, and  Mr.  Pratt,  wit];!  many  others,  relinquished 
planting  operations,  coming  north.  In  company 
with  his  brother  Paul,  he  constructed  an  iron  fur- 
nace near  Elizabethtown,  111.,  but  the  panic  that 
paralyzed  the  entire  business  of  the  country  at 
that  time  put  an  end  to  their  operations  just  as 
the  plant  was  about  to  commence  manufacturing. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri,  Mr.  Pratt 
then  had  charge  of  the  labor  and  accounts  of  the 
Midland  Blast  Furnace  Company  at  Steelville,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  constructed  their  present  large 
furnace  and  put  it  into  operation.  The  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  &  Northern  Railroad,  afterward  the 
western  division  of  the  Wabash  system,  was  then 
in  need  of  a  man  of  the  skilled  ability  of  Mr.  Pratt 
to  take  charge  of  its  stores  and  attend  to  the  ac- 
counts of  its  machinery  department,  and  for  eleven 
years  he  filled  the  responsible  station  successfully. 
He  left  this  post  to  accept  the  equally  important  one 
of  accountant  of  the  supply  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha.  While  engaged  in  this  duty  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  reports  he  received  of  the  opening 
up  of  northwest  Montana,  particularly  of  the  Flat- 
head valley,  and  on  March  4,  1891,  he  removed  to 
Demersville,  and  had  entire  charge  of  the  Butte 
&  Montana  Company,  under  Frank  Miles,  who  was 
heavily  investing  for  the  company  in  the  Flathead 
valley.  The  Libby  Townsite  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1892,  the  town  laid  out  and  plotted,  and 
Mr.  Pratt  was  secured  as  their  accountant,  under 
F.  M.  Leonard,  the  secretary,  and  has  remained  in 
the  company's  employ  from  that  time  as  account- 
ant, and  later  as  agent,  having  the  entire  charge 
of  their  operations  and  business.  His  home  has 
been  in  Libby  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation 


in  1892.  In  that  same  year  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner  of  Missoula  county  to  succeed  A.  C. 
Sheldon.  In  this  office  he  served  until  the  erection 
of  Flathead  county  and  in  the  legislative  bill  creat- 
ing the  new  county  was  named  one  of  its  first 
county  commissioners.  This  office  he  held  for  two 
years.  Ever  and  at  all  times  stanchly  a  Demo- 
crat, Mr.  Pratt  is  now  a  state  committeeman  of 
his  party  and  is  chairman  of  the  county  committee. 
He  belongs  to  the  Red  Men  and  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Iroquois  Lodge  No.  9,  of  Libby,  chartered 
in  1898,  has  been  its  representative  in  the  state 
lodge  and  held  the  important  office  of  deputy  great 
sachem. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  married  in  November,  1877,  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Mrs.  Annie  (Dunbar)  Man- 
deville,  a  native  of  Natchez,  Miss.  She  was  finely 
educated  in  the  schools  of  New  Orleans,  and  was 
held  in  high  regard  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends 
until  her  death,  on  September  8,  1884.  The  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  are  Amelia  M.,  now 
Mrs.  Hiram  Ashley,  of  Nebraska,  and  Paul  David 
Pratt,  now  a  student  of  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Butte,  Mont. 


JOHN  M.  PRICE.— Length  of  tenure  is  an  ex- 
cellent proof  of  a  man's  capacity  and  fitness 
for  his  place,  especially  if  it  be  a  business  position 
and  one  that  involves  versatility,  executive  ability 
and  knowledge  of  men.  For  twenty-three  years, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  John  M.  Price,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  has  been  connected  in  a 
leading  way  with  the  Missoula  Mercantile  Com- 
pany, beginning  as  a  clerk  and  rising  through 
special  merit  to  the  post  of  manager,  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  business. 

Mr.  Price  is  a  native  of  Ukiah,  Mendocino 
county,  Cal.,  where  his  life  began  January  4,  i860. 
His  parents  are  Dr.  Joseph  B.  and  Martha  H. 
(Arnold)  Price,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are 
the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  our  sbject 
is  the  sixth.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  dif- 
ferent places,  in  Oregon,  in  Seattle  and  near 
Stevensville,  Mont.,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  then  worked  at  mining  for  awhile.  In  1878 
he  started  as  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Missoula 
Mercantile  Company,  Stevensville  branch,  working 
for  the  concern  at  that  place  for  three  years.  From 
there  he  went  to  Missoula  for  awhile,  and  has 
since  managed  branches  for  the  company  a^  several 
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different  points,  notably  at  Hope,  Idaho,  and  De- 
mersville  and  Corvallis,  Mont.  He  has  also  been  on 
the  road  for  the  concern  and  has  done  good  work 
for  it  as  a  commercial  traveler.  Mr.  Price  is  now, 
and  has  been  during  the  last  five  years,  manager  of 
the  company's  branch  store  at  A^ictor,  in  Ravalli 
county,  and  has  made  a  very  gratifying  success  of 
its  business,  greatly  enlarging  its  trade  and  popu- 
larizing its  methods  by  his  close  attention  to  its 
needs,  his  judgment  in  suiting  the  taste  and  his 
energy  in  supplying  the  wants  of  its  patrons,  and 
his  uniform  urbanity  in  dealing  with  all  classes  of 
persons.  In  addition  to  his  mercantile  interests, 
Mr.  Price  is  somewhat  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness and  in  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Price  was  married  in  March,  1890,  to  Miss 
Josephine  Martin,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Martin,  of  Helena.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  stand 
high  in  social  circles  in  the  community,  and  have  a 
host  of  devoted  and  admiring  friends.  In  politics 
he  is  an  ardent  Republican,  but  is  not  an  active 
partisan. 


JOHN  B.  WETZEL,  who  is  recognized  as 
J  among  the  pioneers  of  Cascade  county,  has  by 
diligence  and  superior  business  judgment  acquired 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  lucrative  proper- 
ties in  his  neighborhood.  The  success  that  he  has 
achieved  in  stock-raising  is  fully  deserved,  and  he 
possesses  public  esteem  and  confidence.  He  was 
born  in  Perry  county,  Pa.,  on  April  6,  1846,  the  son 
of  John  and  Anna  Wetzel,  both  natives  of  the  Key- 
stone state.  The  father  in  early  life  was  a  carpen- 
ter and  operated  a  sawmill,  but  in  1858  he  removed 
to  Iowa  and  there  until  his  death  he  was  a  success- 
ful farmer.  Himself  and  wife  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  church ;  he  was  a  Freemason  and  a 
Democrat.  He  died  on  June  23,  1873,  and  was  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  until  August  9,  1900. 

John  B.  Wetzel  received  an  excellent  high  school 
education  in  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa,  continuing 
his  studies  until  he  was  twenty.  He  then  rented 
his  father's  farm  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  profitably 
employed  for  six  years.  In  1878  he  removed  to 
Montana,  locating  at  first  on  Belt  creek,  where  he 
operated  a  sawmill  and  conducted  lumbering  for  a 
year.  In  1879  Mr.  Wetzel  purchased  the  Morton 
ranch,  his  present  residence,  seven  miles  north  of 
Belt,  then  comprising  160  acres.  To  this  property 
he  has  added  until  he  now  possesses  880  acres,  of 
which    700    acres    are    susceptible    of    cultivation. 


Here  he  carries  on  general  farming  and  stockrais- 
ing,  the  agricultural  products  being  chiefly  wheat, 
hay  and  oats.  On  June  i,  1871,  Mr.  Wetzel  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Martha  R.  Garrett,  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  daughter  of  Walter  B.  and  Matilda  Garrett, 
who  were  born  in  Ohio,  where  the  father  was 
reared  and  educated.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Iowa 
and  engaged  successfully  in  agriculture,  possess- 
ing one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  state.  He  is  now 
living  a  retired  life,  his  wife  having  passed  away 
several  years  ago.  He  is  a  devout  Methodist,  as 
was  his  wife,  and  he  has  been  a  stanch  Republican 
from  the  organization  of  that  party.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wetzel  were  parents  of  five  children,  Emma 
M.  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Hood),  Charles  E.,  Grace  E.  (Mrs. 
J.  P.  Thaxter,  of  Fergus  county).  May  and  Clar- 
ence J.  Mrs.  Wetzel  was  called  away  by  death  on 
February  28,  1891.  Mr.  Wetzel  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  organization  of  Good  Templars 
ever  since  his  residence  in  Iowa,  and  his  political 
sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  one  of  the  positive  agencies  for  good  in  the 
community,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  all 
things  tending  to  the  betterment  of  humanity  re- 
ceive an  added  uplift  from  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter. The  home  circle  has  been  kept  intact  since 
the  death  of  her  mother  by  the  deft  administrative 
ability  of  Miss  May  Wetzel,  who  well  maintains 
her  mother's  reputation  for  housewifery  and  hos- 
pitality. 


GEN.  BENJAMIN  F.  POTTS  was  born 
in  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1836,  his  father  having  been  a  farmer  by 
occupation  and  one  of  the  worthy  pioneers  of  the 
Buckeye  state.  In  the  pubHc  school  of  Ohio  Mr. 
Potts  received  an  excellent  English  education, 
and  when  seventeen  years  of  age  found  employ- 
ment in  a  mercantile  establishment  for  a  year. 
Having  ever  in  mind  a  determinate  object — that 
of  securing  a  more  complete  education — he  ma- 
triculated in  Westminster  College,  at  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  where  he  continued  his  studies  dur- 
ing the  years  1854-5,  when  his  finances  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  collegiate  work  and 
return  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school.  In  the  meanwhile  the  young  man 
had  formulated  definite  plans  for  the  future,  and 
thus  we  find  that  while  in  the  midst  of  his  peda- 
gogic labors  he  gave  careful  and  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  reading  of  law.    From  his  youth  he  had 
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marked  vitality  and  earnestness  and,  though  only 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  stirring  political  contest  of 
1856,  addressing  numerous  assemblies  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1857  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Col.  E.  R.  Eckley,  of  Car- 
rollton,  Ohio,  colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio 
Infantrjr  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
subsequently  a  member  of  congress.  Under  this 
effective  preceptorship  the  young  man  continued 
his  reading  of  law  until  May,  1859,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio,  forthwith  opening 
an  office  in  his  native  county,  where  his  ability 
and  determined  application  soon  won  him  a  good 
practice.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
conventions  of  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  and 
throughout  the  sessions  gave  his  support  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  crucial  epoch  of  civil  war  was  soon 
ushered  in,  and  our  subject  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  his  political  chief,  declaring  for  the  Union 
and  advocating  strenuous  war  measures  that  the 
integrity  of  the  nation  might  be  maintained.  He 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  organize  a  company  of 
volunteers,  with  which,  in  the  capacity  of  cap- 
tain, he  was  mustered  into  the  Thirty-second  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1861. 
He  at  once  proceded  to  the  front  with  his  regi- 
ment and  was  a  participant  in  the  engagements  at 
Cheat  Mountain  and  Greenbrier,  W.  Va.  During 
a  portion  of  the  winter  of  1861-2  he  was  engaged 
in  scouting  with  his  company,  and  in  the  spring 
his  regiment  was  with  Gen.  Milroy  in  the  bat- 
tles of  McDowell  and  Franklin.  He  was  with 
Gen.  Fremont  in  his  Shenandoah  valley  cam- 
paign, and  was  present  in  the  engagements  at 
Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic.  In  July,  1862,  his 
company  was  placed  on  detached  service,  being 
stationed  at  Winchester  until  the  evacuation  of 
that  place  in  September,  when  he  fell  back  with 
his  army  to  Harper's  Ferry.  For  gallant  con- 
duct during  the  siege  of  this  place,  Capt.  Potts' 
company  was  transferred  to  the  artillery  arm  of 
the  service,  being  thereafter  known  as  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Ohio  Battery.  Our  subject  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-sixth Ohio  Infantry  in  August,  1862,  but  de- 
clined to  leave  his  company  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  was  cap- 
tured at  Harper's  Ferry,  being  soon  afterward 
paroled  and  eventually  sent  to  Camp  Douglas. 


Owing  to  unavoidable  official  changes  his  old 
regiment,  the  Thirty-second  Ohio,  had  become 
demoralized  and  many  of  the  men  had  returned 
to  their  homes.  Capt.  Potts  requested  that  the 
regiment  be  ordered  to  Cleveland  for  reorganiza- 
tion, and  it  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  ist  of 
December.  Capt.  Potts  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  the  reorganization  was  effected 
within  twelve  days,  with  800  men  in  camp,  ready 
for  the  field.  On  Christmas  day  our  subject  was 
commissioned  full  colonel,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1863,  he  left  Cleveland  with  his  regiment 
under  orders  to  report  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  at  which  point  the  regiment  was  assigned 
to  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps.  As  thus  placed  it  moved  forward 
and  took  part  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  being 
at  the  front  during  the  entire  siege,  Col.  Potts 
being  in  command  of  the  skirmish  Hne  on  the  day 
that  the  surrender  was  negotiated.  Incidental  to 
this  campaign  Col.  Potts  was  complimented  for 
gallantry  by  his  brigade  commander,  and  at  Cham- 
pion Hills  received  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Logan.  In 
August  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  his 
brigade,  with  which  he  joined  an  expedition  to 
Monroe,  La.,  and  in  November  he  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  and  on 
Gen.  Sherman's  Meridian  expedition  Col.  Potts 
led  the  advance  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  across 
Baker's  creek,  routed  the  enemy  under  Wirt 
Adams,  and  drove  them  into  Jackson.  He  com- 
manded the  forces  that  destroyed  Chunkeyville 
and  the  railroad  from  Meridian  south. 

On  March  4,  1864,  Col.  Potts  and  his  regiment 
left  Vicksburg  for  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  furlough, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  reported  to  Gen. 
Crocker,  at  Cairo,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Tennessee  river  expedition 
in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Forrest,  who  made  his  escape 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Cliff- 
ton,  Tenn.  From  the  latter  point  the  expedition 
marched  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  the  Seventh 
Corps,  to  which  our  subject  was  now  attached, 
was  ordered  to  join  Sherman's  army  in  Georgia,  in 
which  connection  it  participated  in  the  movements  at 
Big  Shanty  and  Kenesaw  Mountain.  On  the  lOth 
of  July,  1864,  Col.  Potts  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Brigade,  Fourth  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  in  which  connection 
he  participated  in  the  battles  near  Atlanta,  on  the 
20th,  2 1  St,  22d  and  28th  of  July,  Col.  Potts  re- 
ceiving extremely  high  compliments  in  the  official 
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reports  of  Gens.  Blair  and  Smith.  The  official 
report  of  the  campaign  that  closed  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta  showed  that  Col.  Potts'  brigade 
had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  that 
within  ninety  days  it  had  been  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  more  than  one-half.  Thereafter  Col.  Potts 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Jonesboro  and  Love- 
joy  Station,  after  which,  at  East  Point,  he  was  de- 
tailed as  president  of  a  court  martial  at  Gen.  Smith's 
headquarters.  He  thereafter  moved  with  the  army 
to  the  seacoast,  taking  an  active  part  in  a  num- 
ber of  skirmishes  and  engagements.  On  the  loth 
of  December  he  commanded  the  advance  brigade 
of  Gen.  Sherman's  army,  rendering  very  effective 
service,  and  during  the  siege  of  Savannah  he 
commanded  the  post  at  King's  bridge.  He  was 
present  at  the  review  in  Savannah,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  and  at  the  taking  of  Pocotaligo  Sta- 
tion, S.  C,  on  the  15th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
At  this  point,  after  having  been  repeatedly  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
thereafter  with  Sherman's  army  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  his  brigade  being  in  active  service  until  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces,  after  which  he 
led  his  brigade  in  the  grand  review  at  Washing- 
ton. On  the  7th  of  June  he  started  with  his  troops 
for  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  same 
corps,  his  command  being  mustered  out  on  the 
22d  of  July,  1865,  and  the  General  was  discharged 
from  the  service  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
January.  Although  a  volunteer  officer,  he  was 
recommended  by  Gens.  Sherman,  Howard,  Logan, 
Smith  and  Blair  for  a  colonelcy  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  fine  phys- 
ique and  great  muscular  strength,  and  was  a 
typical  military  man  in  appearance. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  service  of  his 
country.  Gen.  Potts  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
political  life  of  Ohio,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
was  as  a  stalwart  upholder  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  of 
Ohio,  and  was  prominent  in  public  affairs  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  the  office  of  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Montana,  where  he  ever  afterward  maintained 
his  home,  laboring  without  ceasing  and  with  a 
truly  paternal  spirit  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
territory.    He  at  first  located  at  Virginia  City,  and 


when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Helena,  in  1875,  he  moved  to  the  capital  city, 
which  was  his  home  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
held  the  office  of  governor  for  the  long  period  of 
twelve  years,  and  one  who  knew  him  well  and 
intimately  has  thus  written  concerning  him :  "He 
administered  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  rugged 
uprightness  and  faithfulness  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  seldom  excelled  by  any  administrator 
of  public  aft'airs.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  governor  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  and  his  strong  character  and 
great  experience  were  of  signal  benefit  to  the 
territory." 

At  the  time  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indian  insur- 
rection of  1877,  when  the  doughty  Chief  Joseph 
passed  through  Montana  and  menaced  all  within 
his  path.  Gov.  Potts  took  an  active  and  aggressive 
part  in  bringing  the  savages  once  more  under 
subjection,  proceeding  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
action  and,  when  the  exigency  of  the  case  de- 
manded, took  the  personal  responsibilities  of  author- 
izing the  mustering  in  of  volunteers  to  defend  the 
various  towns  and  settlements  which  were  en- 
dangered by  the  proximity  of  the  three  chiefs, 
Joseph,  White  Bird  and  Lookingglass,  with  their 
bands  of  hostiles.  The  Governor  remained  near 
headquarters  nearly  two  weeks  and  his  policy  did 
much  to  ward  off  the  dangers  which  so  threatened 
the  people  of  the  territory.  His  actions  in  this 
connection  are  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  Mon- 
tana and  are  duly  recorded  in  specific  compil- 
ations, noting  the  details  of  his  public  career  in  the 
territory  and  state. 

After  retiring  from  public  life  Gov.  Potts  de- 
voted his  attention  to  stockgrowing  and  other 
business  interests,  but  always  maintained  a  lively 
interest  in  all  that  touched  the  public  welfare  and 
the  advancement  of  the  state.  After  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Helena, 
on  June  17,  1887,  secure  in  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  a  people  whom  he  had  served  long 
and  faithfully  and  with  distinguished  ability. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1861,  Gen.  Potts  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  AngeHne  Jackson,  who  was 
born  in  Carrollton,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1846,  the 
daughter  of  Kendall  and  Ann  (Hemming)  Jackson, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  near  Chesapeake 
bay  and  the  latter  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  both  being 
of  English  lineage.  Mrs.  Potts  still  maintains 
her  residence  in  Helena,  and  here  her  friends 
are  in  number  as  her  acquaintances. 
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pHARLES  T.  RADER.— The  scion  of  an  old 
y^  Virginia  family  whose  history  is  closely  and 
creditably  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, his  branch  of  it  being  also  identified 
with  the  early  and  later  history  of  Indiana, 
where  his  grandfather  was  a  pioneer,  Charles 
T.  Rader  has  carried  the  family  name 
and  altar  to  another  great  state  and  given 
it  an  honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  the  north- 
west. He  was  born  March  30,  1844,  at  Jonesboro, 
Ind.,  the  son  of  Silas  G.  and  Keziah  (Jenson) 
Rader,  the  former  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the 
latter  of  Indiana.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and 
merchant,  prosperous  in  business  and  standing  well 
in  the  community.  Our  immediate  subject  grew 
up  and  was  educated  in  his  native  place,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  Civil  war  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  Forty-third  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, under  Col.  George  K.  Steele.  His  term 
began  on  October  12,  1861,  and  after  spending 
three  months  at  Terre  Haute,  where  the  company 
was  mustered  into  the  service,  it  was  sent  to 
Calhoun,  Ky.,  and  from  there,  a  month  later,  to 
Fort  Donelson  and  soon  afterward  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  bank  opposite  Island  No.  10. 
From  there  the  command  was  sent  to  Cairo,  thence 
to  Point  Commerce,  and  on  to  New  Madrid,  where 
it  took  part  in  the  siege.  When  the  Confederates 
evacuated  that  place  these  troops  were  ordered 
down  the  river  to  Osceola,  and  from  there  to 
Fort  Pillow,  where  they  were  engaged  as  sharp- 
shooters to  protect  the  mortar  boats.  They  spent 
some  sixty  days  bombarding  Fort  Pillow  and  re- 
connoitering,  and  after  the  Confederates  evacu- 
ated the  fort  on  the  conclusion  of  a  sharp  en- 
gagement with  the  gunboat  fleet,  Mr.  Rader  and 
his  companions  in  arms  were  sent  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  of  June 
6  near  that  place.  From  there  they  were  ordered 
to  Helena,  Ark.,  and  garrisoned  the  town  for 
nine  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
transferred  across  the  country  to  Duval's  Bluf?, 
where  they  met  Gen.  Curtis  and  with  him  advanced 
to  Little  Rock,  and  there  had  a  serious  engage- 
ment. They  were  fighting  against  fearful  odds 
at  Helena,  Ark.,  when  Vicksburg  fell,  having 
about  3,500  troops  against  10,000  Confederates, 
but  were  successful  in  .holding  the  post.  Soon 
after  they  were  ordered  to  Camden,  Ark.,  to  re- 
enforce  Gen.  Banks  on  the  Red  River.  They  had 
a  number  of  engagements  on  the  way,  and,  run- 
ning short  of  supplies,  were  ordered  back  to  Pine 


Bluff.  At  Mark's  Mill  they  were  attacked  and 
taken  prisoners,  but  Mr.  Rader  and  some  twenty 
others  made  their  escape  after  the  Confederates 
had  closed  in  on  them,  by  following  a  company 
of  the  First  Indiana  Cavalry  that  ^cut  its  way 
through  the  lines.  Those  who  escaped  made  their 
way  back  to  Pine  Bluff,  and  the  regiment  was 
taken  to  Tyler,  Tex.,  where  it  was  held  in  cap- 
tivity, Mr.  Rader  being  one  that  escaped. 

From  Pine  Bluff  Mr.  Rader  and  his  companions 
were  taken  to  Little  Rock  and  organized  into  a 
new  company,  and  then  sent  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  his  regiment,  which  was  soon  after  exchang- 
ed, joined  them  and  they  were  kept  guarding  pris- 
oners until  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Rader  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  April  17, 
1865,  at  Indianapolis,  coming  out  as  a  sergeant. 
He  remained  at  home  until  January,  1866,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  and  wintered  with 
his  regiment  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  April,  1866,  he 
was  transferred  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  spent  there  was  sent  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  remained  until  1870,  doing 
garrison  duty.  They  had  numerous  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians  while  crossing  the  plains,  but  no 
very  serious  trouble.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he 
was  honorably  discharged  as  a  sergeant,  and  two 
months  later  re-enlisted,  this  time  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Infantry.  He  left  Salt  Lake  April  25,  1870, 
for  Camp  Baker,  now  Fort  Logan,  serving  as 
quartermaster  sergeant  until  he  was  again  mus- 
tered out  at  the  end  of  a  three-years  term,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians. 

When  he  left  the  army  Mr.  Rader  took  up  his 
present  ranch,  which  adjoins  the  reservation,  and 
began  raising  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  Here  he 
has  a  fine  ranch  of  3,000  acres,  Camas  creek  run- 
ning through  it,  and  has  several  sections  of  leased 
land  besides.  He  is  quite  an  extensive  breeder  of 
all  kinds  of  stock,  having  usually  about  5,000 
sheep  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Mr.  Rader  was  married  March  14,  1869,  to  Miss 
Josephine  Johnston,  a  native  of  Denmark,  who 
in  her  childhood  came  to  America  with  her  par- 
ents and  settled  at  Salt  Lake  City.  They  have 
eight  children,  namely:  Henrietta,  now  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Paul ;  Keziah,  now  Mrs.  Bonesteele,  of  Hel- 
ena ;  Laura  B.,  now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Seebohm,  resid- 
ing in  the  Klondike  ;  Charles  R.,  Josephine,  Lester, 
Wilbur  H.  and  Bessie.  Mr.  Rader  is  an  enter- 
prising, progressive  citizen,  who  has  earned  and 
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secured  the  respect  of  all  his  fellows  by  his  up- 
right life  and  public  services.  He  has  been  school 
trustee,  county  assessor  for  two  terms  and  sher- 
iff for  eight  years,  besides  filling  acceptably  several 
other  offices.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  in  all  of  which  he  takes  an  act- 
ive interest  and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 


JOHN  S.  ROBERTSON.— Through  hardships 
J  and  arduous  service  in  the  Civil  war,  through 
privations  and  dangers  on  the  frontiers  of  two 
states,  through  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  when 
the  Nez  Perces  were  in  revolt,  and  through  a 
great  variety  of  experiences  in  various  lines  of  life, 
John  S.  Robertson,  of  near  Stevensville,  Ravalli 
county,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  progressive 
ranchmen  of  the  state,  came  to  his  present  condition 
of  comfort  and  affluence,  and  the  firm  footing 
which  he  has  in  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
people  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

He  is  a  native  of  Henry  county,  Tenn.,  where 
his  life  began  September  25,  1839.  His  parents 
were  James  and  Ellen  (Neese)  Robertson,  natives 
of  North  Carolina,  who  settled  in  Tennessee  in 
early  life.  They  removed  to  Greene  county.  Mo., 
in  1845,  and  here  the  father  was  a  prominent 
farmer.  Here  also  our  subject,  the  second  of 
their  six  children,  attended  the  winter  public  and 
summer  subscription  schools  until  he  was  eighteen. 

In  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  where  he 
saw  active  and  severe  service  for  twenty  months, 
first  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  and  later  as  a  ser- 
geant. At  the  end  of  his  term  he  came  west,  ling- 
ering for  a  short  time  in  Colorado  and  then  com- 
ing on  to  Montana.  He  located  first  at  Virginia 
City,  but  soon  made  his  way  into  the  Bitter  Root 
valley,  locating  in  1864  on  Burnt  Fork,  east  of 
Stevensville.  During  the  next  year  he  removed 
to  Squatter's  Right,  three  miles  southeast  of  the 
town,  where  he  now  lives  in  one  of  the  best  and 
finest  residences  in  the  valley,  it  being  a  ten-room, 
brick  house,  finished  in  excellent  style  and  furn- 
ished with  elegance,  taste  and  every  modern  con- 
venience, all  of  which  he  delights  in  laying  under 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  friends,  who  are 
numbered  by  the  hundred. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  a  very  wide-awake  and  pub- 
lic-spirited   man.      He    is    always    at    the    front    in 


every  movement  which  tends  to  the  improvement 
or  elevation  of  the  community  or  in  which  its 
safety  or  welfare  is  involved.  When  the  Nez 
Perces  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  as  has  been 
noted,  he  went  forward  among  the  first  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection  and  protect  life  and  property 
from  their  depredations.  In  civil  affairs  he  has 
ungrudgingly  borne  his  part  in  every  way.  He 
served  as  county  commissioner  when  the  whole 
end  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  was  in  Mis- 
soula county.  The  office  is  a  trying  one  at  best, 
but  when  it  covers  a  scope  of  country  so  enor- 
mous and  with  interests  and  needs  so  numerous 
and  diverse,  it  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  and 
unpleasant  known  to  the  public  service.  In  the 
matter  of  donations  of  time  and  substance  to 
public  improvements  he  has  always  been  gener- 
ous and  judicious.  He  is  now  (1902)  serving  on 
the  building  committee  of  the  new  training  school 
at  Stevensville,  and  has  given  liberally  toward  its 
erection.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  exer- 
cises his  own  judgment  in  voting.  It  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  a  gentleman  of  his  instincts 
and  culture  would  find  pleasure  in  the  fraternal 
orders,  especially  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
of  them  all.  Freemasonry,  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  twilight  of  fable.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
this  order  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  in  that 
time  has  contributed  essentially  to  its  ad- 
vancement and  success  in  many  ways  and  places. 
He  is  on  the  charter  roll  of  Missoula  Lodge,  which 
was  organized  in  1867,  and  is  the  only  surviving 
charter  member.  In  religious  affiliation  he  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1869,  Mr.  Robertson  was 
married  to  Miss  Eva  J.  Price,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Price,  then  living  at  Stevensville.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  at  Mr.  Robertson's  own  home, 
where  he  and  his  wife  now  live.  No  children  have 
blessed  their  union,  but  they  have  two  whom  they 
have  adopted,  Etta,  aged  seven,  and  John  S.,  aged 
six.  These  little  folks  fill  their  house  with  glee, 
and  charm  away  what  might  without  them  be 
almost  insufferable  loneliness,  notwithstanding  the 
genial  and  graceful  hospitality  which  is  there  so 
bountifully  dispensed. 


RICHARD  QUINN  was  born  March  23,  1842, 
in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  where  for  gener- 
ations his  family  had  lived  and  cultivated  the  soil. 
The  same  year  that  ushered  him  into  being  ended 
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his  father's  life,  and  left  his  devoted  mother  a 
widow  to  face  the  bitter  struggle  of  rearing  her 
young  family  alone.  She  met  the  issue  bravely, 
however,  and  lived  to  see  her  offspring  all  em- 
barked on  life's  uncertain  sea  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  her  native 
county,  in  1880. 

Mr.  Quinn  relieved  the  family  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  burden  of  his  maintenance  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old  by  coming  to  the  United 
States  and  hiring  out  as  a  farm  hand  for  about 
eight  years  in  Sangamon,  Menard  and  in  Logan 
counties,  111.  In  1863  he  emigrated  to  Nevada  and 
following  mining  for  two  years.  In  1865  he  re- 
moved to  Montana  and  continued  mining  at  Bear 
gulch,  Cedar  creek  and  Horse  Plains  until  1881. 
The  next  four  years  he  spent  near  Fort  McLeod, 
Canada,  engaged  in  the  stock  business.  In  1885 
he  bought  a  ranch  on  Spring  creek,  four  miles  from 
Choteau,  where  he  was  farming  and  stockrais- 
ing  until  i8go.  In  that  year  he  located  a  home- 
stead in  Pondera  coulee,  Choteau  county,  where 
he  lived  until  1899.  He  then  sold  the  place,  known 
on  the  map  as  Lucille  post  office,  to  J.  W.  Gladden, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  purchased  his  present 
ranch  on  the  Teton  river  about  half  way  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Choteau.  Here  he  has  520  acres 
devoted  to  raising  horses  and  cattle. 

In  politics  Mr.  Quinn  is  a  consistent  Democrat, 
'deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  party,  but 
taking  no  active  part  in  its  management.  He  was 
married  at  Fort  McLeod,  in  1882,  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Standley)  Haas,  a  lady  born  in  Indiana,  whose 
first  husband  died  at  Horse  Plains  in  1880.  Both 
are  held  in  high  esteem  where  they  live,  and 
wherever  thev  are  known. 


pAPT.  JOHN  T.  SMITH  was  born  near  Knox- 
Vy  ville,  Tenn..  on  February  25,  1813.  About  1829 
his  parents.  Josiah  Smith  and  Martha  (Plexco) 
Smith,  removed  to  Howard  county,  Mo.  Be- 
ing the  oldest  son,  Capt.  Smith  stayed  with  his 
father  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-one  years,  and  then  began  a  life  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  which  soon  enabled  him  to 
commence  a  business  of  merchandising  in  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.,  then  but  a  small  village  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Adair  county.  In  1844  he  was  married,  in 
Palmyra,  Mo.,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Goode,  daughter 
of  William  Goode.    William  Goode  had  been  reared 


in  Casey  county,  Ky.,  and  represented  that  county 
in  the  Kentucky  legislature  for  ten  successive  years. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Greene  county,  111., 
which  county  he  represented  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture in  about  1832,  having  as  his  associates  from 
Greene  county  a  Mr.  Pierce  and  the  renowned 
Rev.  Peter  Cartwright.  During  the  session  of  the 
legislature  the  Rev.  Cartwright's  daughter  eloped 
with  the  man  of  her  choice,  greatly  outraging  her  ■ 
father,  but  Mr.  Goode  smoothed  matters  over  with 
a  poem  which  gave  him  no  little  prominence  as  a 
literary  man  and  made  no  little  amusement  for  his 
associates.  William  Goode  descended  from  John 
Goode,  an  immigrant,  who  was  born  at  Whitley, 
Cornwall,  England,  in  1620,  and  who  emigrated 
to  Virginia.  His  genealogy  is  traced  in  "Our  Vir- 
ginia Cousins,"  compiled  by  J.  Brown  Goode,  late 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Capt.  Smith,  in  1850,  conducted  a  company  of 
freighters  to  California,  where  he  was  very  success- 
ful in  business,  and  within  less  than  two  years  re- 
turned with  a  very  comfortable  fortune  for  a  young 
man.  He  served  in  the  Missouri  legislature  as  a 
representative  from  Adair  county,  ami  in  1856  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  and  became  president  of 
the  Branch  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  located 
at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  the  successor  of  which  bank  is 
still  in  operation  and  conducted  by  W.  T.  Baird 
at  Kirksville  at  this  time.  Mr.  Baird  was  a  nephew 
of  ^Ir.  Smith  by  marriage,  went  into  the  bank  on 
its  organization,  and  is  still  (1902)  its  controlling 
spirit,  having  a  goodly  fortune  and  being  one  of 
the  most  liberal  and  progressive  men  in  the  state. 

Capt.  Smith  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  was 
a  lifelong  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church,  being  a  charter  member  of  the  church  at 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  of  which  he  became  the  ruling  elder 
on  its  organization  and  remained  such  until  he 
removed  to  ^Montana. 

In  1864  Capt.  Smith  conducted  a  train,  consisting 
of  wagons  and  ox  teams,  from  Kirksville,  Mo.,  to 
Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  a  history  of  which  expedi- 
tion he  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Bozeman 
Chronicle.  After  leaving  the  Platte  river  he  fol- 
lowed immediately  in  the  wake  of  the  train  of  Mr. 
Bozeman,  and  by  agreement  the_\-  camped  in  sup- 
porting distance  of  each  other,  the  Indians  being 
quite  hostile,  and  Capt.  Smith  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Bozeman  in  spying  out  the  new  route. 

On  account  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians, Capt.  Smith  did  not  remove  his  family  to 
Montana,   as   he   expected   to   do,   but   returned   to 
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Kirksville,  Mo.,  in  1869  and  remained  there  until 
his  children  were  educated.  In  1879  h^  '^nd  his 
wife  removed  to  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  where  she 
died  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1899.  Capt. 
Smith  continued  to  reside  at  Central  Park,  Mont., 
until  his  death,  on  the  29th  day  of  June.  1896.  The 
remains  of  the  two  rest  in  the  Bozeman  cemetery 
beside  those  of  their  son-in-law,  Vardaman  Cock- 
rill,  late  of  Gallatin  county.  There  were  eight 
children  born  to  the  marriage  of  Capt.  Smith  and 
Miss  Goode,  four  of  whom  survive.  Robert  Cabell 
Smith,  now  living-  near  Livingston,  ]\Iont. ;  John  T. 
Smith,  who  is  practicing  law  at  Livingston,  Mont. ; 
Marthena  W.,  now  the  widow  of  the  late  Vardaman 
Cockrill,  residing  at  Bozeman,  and  Mrs.  Wilmoth 
E.  Richards,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  David  D. 
Richards,  who  departed  this  life  at  Brookfield, 
Mo.,  in  the  year  1889. 

Mr.  Richards  was  a  prominent  figure  in  politics 
in  his  adopted  state,  Missouri.  He  was  born  at 
Dalois,  South  Wales,  March  21,  1855,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Bevier,  Mo.,  in  1862,  where  he 
resided  until  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Missouri,  and  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature in  1884,  as  a  Democrat,  and  became  conspicu- 
ous as  an  active  worker  and  able  debater  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  that  state.  When  he  re- 
turned from  the  legislature  he  was  honored  with 
the  gift  of  an  elegant  gold  watch,  and  his  admiring 
friends  have  erected  a  costly  monument  over 
his  remains  at  Bevier,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
family  graveyard  at  that  place.  He  was  prominent 
in  Masonic  circles,  and  held  high  rank  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  which  his  widow 
also  belongs.  Their  children  are  Marthena  E.  and 
Howell.  Since  his  death  Mrs.  Richards  has  made 
her  home  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.  She  was 
postmistress  at  Central  Park  for  six  years  and  in 
1899  moved  to  Bozeman,  where  she  still  lives  . 


FRED.  H.  SCOTT.— One  of  the  prominent  and 
successful  ranchmen  and  stockraisers  of  Cho- 
teau  county,  is  an  accomplished  musician,  draughts- 
man, penman,  surveyor,  civil  engineer,  lawyer  and 
politician,  an  ideal  host,  an  entertaining  compan- 
ion and  a  firm  and  faithful  friend.  He  is,  in  ad- 
dition, an  excellent  business  man  who  has  eyes  to 
see  and  faculties  to  use  to  good  advantage  any 


opportunity  that  comes  his  way.  It  follows  that  he 
has  achieved  success  in  life  in  whatever  he  has 
undertaken,  and  stands  hign  in  the  regard  of  his 
fellow  citizens  of  his  community  and  all  others 
who  have  come  under  the  witchery  of  his  agree- 
able company.  He  was  born  near  Elgin,  111.,  Jan- 
uary 8.  1862.  His  father,  William  Scott,  was  a 
native  of  Medina  county,  Ohio,  but  removed  to 
Illinois  while  yet  a  young  man.  There  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Sutfin,  a  native  of  the  state, 
who  is  still  living  within  its  borders.  Her  hus- 
band died  there  in  1873. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  at 
Dundee  and  Chicago,  and  finished  at  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Commercial  College  in  the  latter  city. 
Leaving  school  in  1878,  he  came  at  once  to  Mon- 
tana, settling  in  Beaverhead  county,  where  he 
worked  on  a  ranch  near  Dillon  for  two  years.  In 
1880-81-82  he  was  foreman  of  the  Butte  Hard- 
ware Company,  and  during  the  following  two  years 
fireman  and  engineer  at  the  Parrott  smelter  in 
Butte.  In  1884  he  went  to  the  Bitter  Root  valley 
and  accepted  a  place  as  foreman  on  the  stock  farm 
of  Col.  G.  W.  Morse,  which  he  continued  to  fill 
for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  H.  I.  Nash  and  together  they 
took  up  two  ranches  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains, 
on  Clear  creek,  and  for  five  years  engaged  in  stock- 
raising.  The  firm  was  dissolved  in  1895,  and  Mr. 
Scott  took  as  his  portion  of  the  partnership  prop- 
erty the  ranch  which  he  now  occupies,  located  on 
the  middle  fork  of  Qear  creek,  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Havre  and  Chinook,  in  the  heart  of  an 
ideal  stock  country,  where  there  is  abundance  of 
well  watered  grazing  land  and  valleys  which  pro- 
duce grain  and  hay  in  good  measure.  His  ranch 
comprises  about  500  acres,  and  is  highly  improved 
with  substantial  and  commodious  buildings  and 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  its 
purposes.  He  devotes  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  superior  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
gradually  raising  the  standard  from  year  to  year 
and  prospering  in  the  business  in  proportion.  Pre- 
vious to  taking  up  his  ranch  in  1890,  he  always 
pui  in  the  winters  working  in  some  store  or  mine, 
and  the  summers,  when  not  doing  anything  else, 
working  on  ranches. 

In  politics  Mr.  Scott  is  a  Republican,  always 
zealous  in  the  service  of  his  party,  but  not  in  any 
sense  a  bitter  or  offensive  partisan.  He  has  been 
a  United  States  commissioner  for  the  district  of 
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Montana  since  1895,  and  a  notary  public  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  He  is  also  clerk  of  school  dis- 
trict No.  34,  in  his  county,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  organizer,  and  takes  a  deep  and  constant 
interest  in  all  educational  and  literary  matters. 
He  has  in  his  office  a  practical  law  library,  and  in 
connection  with  his  other  business  carries  on  a 
considerable  law  practice.  In  addition  to  his  other 
attainments,  he  is  an  artistic  draughtsman  and  pen- 
man, a  good  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and  an 
accomplished  musician.  He  lays  all  his  gifts  and 
acquirements  under  tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  numerous  friends,  who  make  his  house  a  much 
frequented  resort,  finding  there  always  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  a  genial  hospitality,  good  company 
and  profitable  entertainment. 

Mr.  Scott  has  been  married  twice.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Alice  Rundell,  of  Butte,  to  whom  he  was 
united  in  1883.  The  present  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1899  at  Havre,  was  Miss  Emma  B.  McMil- 
lan, an  accomplished  musician  and  teacher  who  is 
a  native  of  Michigan  and  of  Scotch  ancestry.  She 
adds  grace  and  dignity  to  his  home  and  contributes 
largely  to  the  pleasure  of  his  guests. 


NATHANIEL  SCOTT,  a  well  known  and  popu- 
lar lumber  manufacturer  and  rancher  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Flathead  valley,  who  by  his 
many  personal  good  quaHties  has  impressed  himself 
pleasantly  upon  a  wide  range  of  acquaintances,  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  one  of  the  seven  children  of 
John  and  Susan  (Henry)  Scott,  of  County  Armagh, 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  February  16,  1855.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Alexander  Scott,  a  success- 
ful millwright  of  County  Armagh,  acquired  a  re- 
spectable estate  of  fifty  acres  of  arable  land,  was  a 
yeoman  of  consequence  in  his  community  and  long 
an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  large  frame,  possessed  great  strength  and 
was  withal  a  tremendous  worker.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  lived  to  a  great  age  and  died  within  six 
months  of  each  other  about  1876.  His  age  was 
ninety-five  and  that  of  his  wife  not  far  from  ninety. 
She  had  no  use  for  spectacles  in  her  later  years, 
as  she  acquired  her  second  eyesight  when  about 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of  age.  The  Henrys 
were  of  the  yeoman  class,  as  were  the  Scotts,  but 
had  not  the  same  strength  of  will,  resolution  or 
physical  powers.  John  Scott  inherited  much  of  the 
character   and  personality   of  his   father   and,   like 


him.  was  well  liked  and  useful  in  local  afifairs. 
Nathaniel  passed  his  youth  until  his  eighteenth  year 
in  diligent  labor,  never  until  this  age  going  farther 
than  twelve  miles  from  the  paternal  acres.  He  had 
and  faithfully  improved  the  advantages  of  national 
schools  until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  His  elder 
brothers,  John  and  Alexander,  had  emigrated  ro 
America,  and  in  1873,  with  characteristic  decision, 
he  determined  to  cut  loose  from  all  that  bound  him 
to  his  native  land  and  join  them  in  the  new  world, 
where  he  deemed  were  better  conditions  for  pros- 
perity and  the  establishment  of  a  home  after  his 
somewhat  exalted  ideas.  Acting  at  once  on  this 
decision  he  soon  joined  his  brothers  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  at  once  secured  a  clerkship  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  store  of  Jonathan  Graham  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  large  mercantile  houses  of  that  city.  Not 
liking  the  business,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  went 
to  Chicago,  after  paying  his  fare  thither  having 
but  $9.00  in  money.  From  Chicago  he  walked  into 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  employment  on  a  farm, 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for,  although  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Irish  farming,  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  American  ways  of  working.  At  Aurora, 
111.,  however,  he  went  to  work  for  a  Mr.  Read  and 
stayed  until  Christmas  when  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, fully  satisfied  to  remain  a  grocer's  clerk, 
if  he  could  secure  his  former  position.  In  this  he 
was  fortunate,  and  with  this  firm  he  remained  in 
various  capacities  for  four  years.  In  1877  he  de- 
sired to  know  more  about  this  great  country  and 
went  to  California  and  Oregon,  finally  locating  at 
'Grand  Ronde,  in  east  Oregon,  where  he  worked  on 
a  farm.  The  Nez  Perces  outbreak,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  notorious  Chief  Joseph,  soon  occurred 
and  there  was  a  hasty  flight  of  the  settlers  to  places 
of  security.  With  others  he  went  to  Uniontown, 
Le  Grande  and  Summerville,  making  a  midnight 
ride  on  horseback  of  nine  miles  in  an  hour  to  Union- 
town.  Peace  returning,  he  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander located  a  claim  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
Dalles,  which  he  sold  a  year  later  and  came  to 
Montana.  After  rambling  over  the  state  for  some 
time  looking  for  a  satisfactory  location,  during 
which  period  he  worked  for  awhile  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Butte  as  a  miner,  he  found  his  way  into 
Flathead  county,  and  in  July,  1884,  located  on  a  pre- 
emption of  160  acres,  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  thirty-three,  north  of  range  twenty.  This 
pre-emption  he  sold  to  Thomas  A.  Churchill,  and 
returned  for  one  year  to  the  mines  at  Butte.  In 
1886  he  returned  to  the  Flathead  valley  and  settled 
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on  his  present  homestead  four  miles  from  Columbia 
Falls,  then  unsurveyed.  This  was  not  properly 
surveyed  and  opened  for  settlement  until  1893,  and 
Mr.  Scott  did  not  "prove  up"  until  1897.  From  that 
time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  development 
of  his  land,  and  in  the  proper  season  runs  a  thresh- 
ing machine  outfit.  He  put  in  a  sawmill  on  his 
home  place  in  1897,  which  has  a  capacity  of  25,000 
feet  daily,  run  by  a  ninety-horsepower  engine. 
With  this  he  has  cut  about  3,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, practically  all  being  pine  boards.  This  he  has 
shipped  to  Havre,  Benton,  Great  Falls,  and  as  far 
east  as  North  Dakota  points.  He  has  much  in- 
creased his  landed  estate  and  has  recently  con- 
structed one  of  the  finest  residences  of  the  entire 
valley.  By  his  diligence,  good  business  judgment 
and  thrift  he  has  prospered,  and  deservedly  so.  He 
is  broad  and  liberal  in  his  ideas,  a  reader  of  good 
books,  and  a  thinker  on  good  lines  of  philosophy 
and  political  economy.  He  is  independent  in  poli- 
tics, ^voring  at  different  times  the  Republi- 
can, Populist  and  Democratic  tickets.  With  him 
the  man  is  more  to  be  looked  at  than  the  platform 
on  which  he  stands.  He  is  a  Baptist  in  religious 
preference  and  is  afifiliated  fraternally  with  the  Yeo- 
men and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Ireland  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  years,  on  March  13,  1889,  Mr.  Scott  was 
united  in  marriage,  at  Kings  Mills  church.  County 
Armagh,  with  Miss  Mary  Whitten,  a  native  of  the 
locality,  whose  Scotch  Presbyterian  parents  resided 
only  three  miles  from  those  of  Mr.  Scott.  She 
has  adapted  herself  to  the  conditions  of  pioneer  life  • 
with  an  easy  grace  and  says  that  she  has  never 
passed  one  homesick  day  in  America.  This  worthy 
pair  have  three  children :  Henrietta,  born  Januai-y 
22,  1890;  Emily,  born  December  9,  1890,  and  John 
Winfield  Scott,  born  March  i,  1894. 


PETER  C.  WEYDERT.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  one  of  the  representative  stockgrow- 
er  sof  Fergus  county,  where  he  has  passed  practi- 
cally his  entire  life,  having  been  brought  to  Mon- 
tana in  infancy  by  his  parents,  who  were  early  pio- 
neers of  the  state  and  of  Fergus  county,  where  the 
father  continued  his  residence  for  many  years,  and 
up  to  his  death.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  confi- 
dence and  esteem,  standing  as  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  which  he 
figured  as  one  of  the  founders  and  builders. 


Peter  C.  Weydert  was  born  in  Scott  county, 
Minn.,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1864,  being  a  son  of 
Paul  and  Anna  M.  Weydert,  natives  of  Germany, 
the  former  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  and 
the  latter  of  Prussia.  Paul  Weydert  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1852,  and  his  wife  two  years  later. 
Paul  Weydert  first  located  in  Cook  county.  111., 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and 
carriages  until  1864,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in 
Montana.  He  made  the  long  journey  with  ox 
teams,  starting  in  May  and  arriving  in  Helena  in 
September.  Here  he  engaged  in  mining,  also 
working  at  his  trade,  until  1882,  when  he  came  to 
the  Judith  basin,  Fergus  county,  locating  two 
miles  west  of  the  present  Lewistown,  where  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  a  fine  property  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  stockraising  until  his  death,  which  re- 
sulted from  an  accident  caused  by  a  runaway  team, 
and  occurred  on  the  2d  of  October,  1901.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a  Republican,  and  his  religious  faith 
was  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  of  which  his  widow 
also  is  a  devoted  member.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are  deceased 
— Susan  A.,  Theodore  and  Augusta  E.  The  four 
children  who  survive  their  honored  father  are  Peter 
C,  Lena,  Anna  and  Albert. 

Peter  C.  Weydert,  who  ably  maintains  the  busi- 
ness and  personal  prestige  gained  by  his  father, 
received  his  educational  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  of  Montana  during  the  pioneer  epoch,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  broad  fund  of  in- 
formation which  he  has  gained  by  reading,  obser- 
vation and  active  association  with  practical  affairs. 
From  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Weydert  has  de- 
voted his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Fer- 
gus county,  engaged,  however,  more  particularly 
in  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  until  1892,  when 
he  embarked  in  the  sheep  business,  in  which  he  has 
since  continued,  carrying  it  on  extensively  and  be- 
ing recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  sheepgrowers 
of  this  section  of  the  state.  He  is  a  part  owner 
and  manager  of  the  McDonald  Creek  Sheep  Com- 
pany, in  corporated  in  1892,  owning  and  running  a 
herd  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  sheep,  mostly  thor- 
oughbreds, and  representing  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
The  headquarters  of  this  business  is  on  McDonald 
creek,  seventeen  miles  from  Lewistown.  He  is 
the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  property  of  8,000  acres, 
while  he  leases  600  acres  additional,  so  that  he  has 
ample  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  his  personal  ex- 
tensive business.  Here  he  runs  4,500  head  of  his 
own.     His  ranch  is  eligibly  located  two  miles  west 
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of  Lewistown  in  close  proximity  to  the  old  home- 
stead of  the  family. 

In  politics  Mr.  Weydert  is  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  principles  and  policies  advanced 
by  the  Republican  party,  and  he  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  party.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Fer- 
gus county  to  the  state  convention  of  1900  and  has 
otherwise  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


DALON  FOWLER  SLAYTON.— The  record 
of  the  Slayton  family  in  America  is  long  and 
honorable  in  peace  and  war.  It  began  in  1682  with 
Capt.  Thomas  Slayton,  a  native  of  England  or 
Scotland,  who  came  to  America  at  that  time.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Culvvood  in  1707  and 
they  had  four  children,  of  whom  one  son,  Thomas, 
married  Abiel  Harrington  and  had  a  family  of 
nine  children.  His  son  David  married  Martha 
Thayer  and  had  a  family  of  nine.  The  eighth,  Ros- 
well,  married  Martha  Pierce  and  had  ten  children, 
the  eighth  being  Gardner  Pierce  Slayton,  who  was 
born  at  Nunda,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  and  mar- 
ried with  Elizabeth  Sagar.  The  third  of  their  six 
children,  Dalon  Fowler  Slayton,  being  born  at 
Vienna,  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  on  January  8,  1857. 

There  are  nine  places  in  six  states  bearing  the 
name  of  Slayton  in  honor  of  this  family.  Three 
of  its  members  took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  occurring,  1755  and  1760,  while  seven  were 
in  the  contest  of  the  Revolution,  three  of 
the  number  being  commissioned  officers.  There 
were  nine  in  the  war  of  1812  and  all  of  them 
rendered  distinguished  service.  One  was  in  the 
Seminole  war  and  died  in  Florida.  Alonzo  A.  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Samuel  R.  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  Rogue  river  Indian  war  in  Oregon 
in  1856.  Two  of  the  name  were  lieutenants,  four 
were  captains  and  one  was  a  colonel  in  the  Mexican 
war.  Sixty-one  Slaytons  were  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  of  the  number  three  were  corporals, 
five  were  sergeants,  five  lieutenants,  five  captains 
and  one  was  brigadier-general. 

Mr.  Slayton's  father,  Gardner  Pierce  Slayton,  en- 
listed in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  New  York 
Infantry  on  December  29,  1863,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  on  November  12,  1865.  He  was  a  miller 
by  trade  and  owned  considerable  property  in  Vir- 


ginia which  was  destroyed  during  the  war.  He 
removed  from  New  York  to  Fairfax  county,  Va., 
and  made  his  home  there  until  his  death  in  1877. 
He  was  highly  respected  wherever  he  was  known. 
His  son,  Dalon  F.  Slayton,  passed  his  early  life 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  remained  with 
his  mother  after  the  father's  death  until  April  19, 
1880,  when  he  came  west  to  Bismarck  and  from 
there  by  boat  to  Fort  Benton  and  on  to  Helena. 
Having  no  capital,  he  went  to  Canton,  Broadwater 
county,  where  he  obtained  employment  and  re- 
mained two  years.  From  Canton  he  removed  to 
White  Sulphur  Springs  and  remained  until  April, 

1885,  being  joined  by  his  brother.  Daniel  W.,  in 
1884.  In  April,  1885,  they  located  the  properties 
which  they  now  occupy  and  engaged  in  the  sheep 
industry.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  dissolved 
their  partnership,  divided  their  stock,  and  have  since 
lived  on  separate  ranches.  They  are  located  on 
Folsom  creek  about  sixty-five  miles  north  of  Bil- 
lings.   (See  sketch  of  Daniel  W.  on  another  page.) 

Mr.  Slayton  has  several  thousand  acres  of  fine 
land  and  a  herd  of  12,000  sheep,  the  .Merino  breed 
being  his  favorite.  His  property  is  improved  with 
excellent  buildings  and  equipped  with  the  best  mod- 
ern appliances  for  his  business.     On  October  26, 

1886,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Ottmer,  a 
native  of  Germany  who  was  brought  to  America 
by  her  parents  when  she  was  but  two  years  old. 
Their  children  are  Laverne  Carter  and  Max  Elwin. 
August  2,  1901,  Mr.  Slayton  attended  a  reunion  of 
the  Slayton  family  at  East  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and 
afterwards  took  a  sea  voyage.  He  is  an  enterpris- 
ing and  progressive  man  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  fact  is  worthy  of  note  that  through- 
out his  life  Mr.  Slayton  has  never  used  tobacco  or 
intoxicating  liquors  in  any  form,  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  by  young  men. 


MAURICE  C.  PRICE.— The  subject  of  this 
narrative  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  his 
family  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  in  that  he  has 
wandered  far  from  the  paternal  rooftree  and 
planted  his  hearthstone  in  strange  soil,  among  a 
new  people.  He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Pa., 
September  17,  1865.  His  father,  Perry  Price,  and 
his  mother,  Julia  Yetter,  were  also  born  there, 
as  their  forefathers  had  been  since  very  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  now  living 
in   that  vicinity,  within   a   radius   of  fifteen  miles 
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from  the  original  homestead,  nearly  800  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Price,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  many 
Yetters,  whose  record  in  the  county  is  of  almost 
equal  antiquity. 

Mr.  Price  received  a  thorough  common  school 
education  in  his  native  county,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  seven  years.  In 
1889  lie  emigrated  to  Pondera,  Mont.,  where  he 
worked  one  year  for  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Wasesha.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Sweet  Grass 
hills,  locating  on  Coral  creek,  where  he  remained 
one  year,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  on  his 
present  ranch  on  Strawberry  creek,  seven  miles 
west  of  the  town  of  Hill.  There  he  has  a  beautiful 
home,  and  in  the  two  ranches  a  total  of  about 
1,000  acres,  devoted  to  sheep,  with  an  average 
flock  of  from  3,000  to  5,000.  He  raises  also  large 
crops  of  oats  of  excellent  quality.  For  water  he 
has  available  one  reservoir  covering  300  acres  and 
another  covering  about  1,000.  Mr.  Price  is  one  of 
the  progressive  farmers  of  his  county.  He  has 
brought  his  land  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
improved  it  with  suitable  buildings  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  his  purposes.  He  keeps  abreast  of 
the  times  in  all  ag^ricultural  matters  and  dis- 
charges with  intelligence  and  fidelity  the  duties  of 
citizenship  in  every  respect.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican  and  holds  the  position  of  United 
States  commissioner  for  the  district  of  Montana. 
He  is  also  a  surveyor  and  renders  his  neighbor- 
hood good  service  in  that  line  of  work.  He  was 
married  at  Fort  Benton  in  1900,  to  Miss  Efifie 
Henry,  who  is  also  a  native  of  Monroe  county. 
Pa.  They  have  a  daughter  named  Beatrice.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Price  are  good  citizens,  prominent  in 
social  circles  and  actively  identified  with  every  good 
work  in  their  community.  They  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  their  neighbors  and  friends,  and  in 
the  community  generally. 


MILTON  T.  SMALL.— This  enterprising  agri- 
culturist of  Flathead  county  comes  from  the 
old  Pine  Tree  state,  Maine,  where  he  was  born 
August  30,  1855,  at  Cherryfield,  Washington  coun- 
ty. It  is  a  family  tradition  that  in  1740  three 
brothers  named  Small  emigrated  from  England  to 
Maine,  one  locating  in  Portland,  one  in  Bath  and 
the  third,  from  whom  our  subject  is  descended,  in 


Washington  county.  The  subject's  father,  Elisha 
Coffin  Small,  is  a  farmer  and  lumberman  of  Wash- 
ington county,  an  industrious,  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious man  of  sound  common  sense  and  strong 
moral  principles.  He  has  "a  sound  mind  in  a 
strong  body"  and  is  now,  1901,  living  at  the  hale 
old  age  of  eighty  years.  He  married  Agizine 
Leighton,  who  closed  an  active  and  useful  life  in 
1895,  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
Two  of  the  children  of  this  marriage,  Milton  T. 
and  Walter,  have  been  residents  of  Montana.  Mil- 
ton T.  Small  added  to  an  inherited  stock  of  great 
vitaHty  by  active  labor  on  his  father's  farm  and 
attended  Cherryfield  high  school.  When  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  went  to  Braddock, 
Pa.,  and  for  a  time  was  an  employe  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  In  May,  1879,  he  traveled  to  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season  returning 
to  Maine.  After  one  year  passed  at  home  he 
again  went  west  and  until  1882  was  at  work  in 
Wisconsin  and  Dakota,  again  returning  home  for 
a  year's  stay.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  deter- 
mined to  try  the  far  west,  and  on  October  26,  1883, 
he  arrived  at  Helena,  Mont.  After  some  weeks' 
work  at  bridge  repairing  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  he  went  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  in 
Idaho  and  remained  there  until  July  24,  1884,  when 
he  and  his  brother  Walter,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion on  his  last  trip,  bought  a  horse  on  which 
they  loaded  their  effects  and  started  for  the  highly- 
praised  Bull  river  gold  fields.  Their  route  was 
through  the  Flathead  valley,  and  they  had  gone  as 
far  as  Point  of  Rocks,  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
where  they  relinquished  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  as  returning  miners  whom  they  met  gave 
them  unpromising  reports  of  matters  at  their  in- 
tended destination.  Mr.  Small  then  thought  the 
advantages  of  the  country  surrounding  him  were 
sufficient  to  afford  him  a  rare  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a  valuable  home,  and  in  this  conclusion  his 
brother  acquiesced.  Both  took  up  homesteads, 
Milton  160  acres  of  his  present  home,  and  Walter 
160  acres  not  two  miles  north  of  this.  From  that 
time  Mr.  Small  has  diligently  labored  to  attain  the 
best  possible  results  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose.  To  get  the  money  demanded  for  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  his  property  and  to 
increase  his  holdings,  he  worked  at  carpenter  work 
at  Anaconda,  Butte  and  also  at  Missoula,  in  the  Bit- 
ter Root  valley  and  elsewhere,  returning  to  put  his 
earnings  into  profitable  service  at  his  home.  He 
now  owns  and  cultivates  four  ranches,  comprising 
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640  acres  of  land ;  one  of  these  ranches  he  bought 
from  his  brother  when  he  left  the  valley.  He  har- 
vested 300  acres  of  grain  in  1901,  has  a  fine  orchard 
of  600  choice  apple  trees,  and  cherry,  plum  and 
other  fruit  trees  in  proper  proportion.  His  dili- 
gence and  thrift  have  been  well  rewarded,  and 
show  that  the  early  teaching  of  his  New  England 
parents  was  well  sown  in  good  ground. 

On  October  5,  1892,  Mr.  Small  married  Miss 
Harriet  Stuart,  daughter  of  Joseph  T.  Stuart,  a 
wealthy  agriculturist  and  early  settler  of  the  Flat- 
head country.  They  have  two  children,  Arthur  and 
Cecil.  Mr.  Small  is  original  and  decided  in  his 
opinions,  and  outspoken  in  declaration  of  them. 
"He  pins  his  faith  to  no  man's  sleeve,"  but  thinks 
and  decides  for  himself  on  all  questions.  He  was 
originally  a  Republican,  with  "silver"  tendencies, 
and  at  the  last  presidential  election  was  a  sup- 
porter of  William  J.  Bryan.  He  has  not  cared  to 
leave  his  personal  business  to  run  after  political 
honors.  When  once  a  candidate  in  the  convention 
for  representative,  he  declined  the  nomination. 
He  belongs  to  several  fraternal  organizations, 
among  them  the  Odd  Fellows,  Patriotic  Sons  of 
America,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Yeomen. 


EVERIT  L.  SLITER,  one  of  the  live,  pushing, 
successful  young  men  of  Montana,  was  born 
in  Vicksburg,  Mich.,  on  November  29,  1866,  a  son 
of  Andrew  J.  and  Lucy  (Moffett)  Sliter.  A.  J. 
Sliter  was  born  in  Delaware,  of  Pennsylvania  par- 
ents, and  went  to  Michigan  when  but  nineteen 
as  a  pioneer  settler,  and  followed  there  various  suc- 
cessful occupations,  agriculture,  horticulture,  bee 
raising,  etc.  He  was  possessed  of  a  herculean 
physique  and  had  a  very  companionable  nature.  He 
weighed  in  his  prime  225  pounds  and  stood  six 
feet,  two  inches  in  height.  He  was  road  master 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad  in  July, 
1897,  and  was  in  that  month  killed  by  his  own 
train,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  was  buried  by 
the  Odd  Fellows,  to  which  brotherhood  he  be- 
longed, as  well  as  to  the  Maccabees  and  Templars. 
His  wife  survives  him  and  resides  on  the  Vicks- 
burg (Mich.)  homestead.  Their  children  are  Em- 
ory J.,  now  of  Cape  Nome,  Alaska ;  Lizzie  L.,  now 
the  wife  of  B.  S.  Young,  professor  of  pharmacy 
in  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Ada,  Ohio ;  Everit 
L.,  the  subject  of  this  review,  and  Pearl  (Mrs.  B.  L. 
Elkerton),   of  A^icksburs:,   Mich. 


After  his  graduation  at  the  excellent  high  school 
of  Vicksburg,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old, 
Everit  L.  Sliter  came  to' Blue  Hills,  Neb.,  alone. 
From  there  he  journeyed  to  Ouray,  Arapahoe 
county,  Colo.,  where  he  bought  a  span  of  horses 
and  a  farm  of  160  acres  for  $300,  part  to  be  paid  in 
labor.  La  six  months  he  lost  his  horses  through 
o^'erwork,  left  the  farm  and  went  to  Fremont, 
Neb.,  and  was  there  clerk  in  a  hotel  for  eighteen 
months.  With  $300  saved  in  this  employment,  he 
took  the  old  buffalo  trail  for  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
for  forty-four  days  traveled  on  that  trail,  on  which 
he  was  lost  five  days  in  a  snow  storm  in  the  Bad 
Lands.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  range 
steer  or  he  would  have  perished  for  lack  of  food. 
At  Helena  he  first  worked  four  months  as  a  car- 
penter at  forty  cents  an  hour,  putting  in  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  He  next  helped  to  build  all  of  the 
railroad  depots  between  Helena  and  Butte  on  the 
Montana  Central  Railroad.  Quitting  this,  for  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1888  he  kept  a  peanut  and  pop- 
corn stand  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Main 
streets,  Helena.  In  the  spring  of  1899  he  opened 
the  Palace  cigar  store  in  the  same  city,  taking  as 
a  partner  George  D.  Crie.  Desiring  recreation, 
on  March  8,  1889,  he  arrived  in  the  Flathead  val- 
ley on  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  valley  and  its  possibilities  that  he 
purchased  a  part  of  his  present  ranch,  consisting 
of  139.6  acres,  of  William  Ramsdell,  paying  for  it 
$1,380.  The  only  improvements  on  the  place 
were  six  acres  under  cultivation,  a  dirt-roofed 
house  and  a  little  log  stable.  Returning  to  Hele- 
na, he  closed  out  his  business  there  and  from  that 
time  has  been  permanently  settled  on  his  Flathead 
land.  The  hunting  facilities  afforded  at  that  time 
mav  be  imagined  from  Mr.  Sliter's  statement  that 
during  the  first  winter  of  his  life  in  the  valley  he 
killed  fwenty-six  deer.  He  kept  "bachelor's  hall" 
four  years  and  clerked  for  three  years  of  the  time 
for  Mr.  Ramsdell  at  his  store  in  Egan.  In  the 
spring  of  1892  Mr.  Sliter  opened  the  first  stQre  at 
Holt  and  was  commissioned  its  first  postmaster, 
but  soon  sold  out  and  made  a  trip  to  his  Michigan 
home.  Here,  on  December  14,  1892,  he  was 
united  in  wedlock  with  his  old  schoolmate.  Miss 
Lizzie  G.  Osborn.  daughter  of  Henry  D.  and  Maria 
(Turber)  Osborn.  From  that  time  they  have  la- 
bored zealously  to  build  up  and  develop  their 
handsome  estate,  which  now  numbers  555  acres 
of  fertile  land  beautifully  located  on  the  head  of  the 
Flathead  lake.    Their  fine  home,  really  a  capacious 
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hotel,  with  fifteen  sleeping  rooms,  was  built  in  the 
spring  of  1900.  Here  the  traveler  can  find  enter- 
tainment surpassing  many  pretentious  city  hotels. 
In  1892  Mr.  Sliter  made  the  first  start  in  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  large  and  productive 
orchards  of  the  valley  by  setting  out  500  apple, 
cherry,  plum  and  pear  trees.  The  next  year  300 
more  were  added  and  in  1894  700  trees.  He  has 
now  4,000  thrifty  trees,  of  which  1,500  are  in  active 
bearing.  To  show  the  rapid  development  of  fruit 
trees  in  this  remarkable  section  we  would  state 
that  the  trees  planted  out  in  1893  were  bearing 
nicely  in  1901  and  were  well  loaded.  In  addition  to 
his  own  property,  in  1897  Mr.  Sliter  leased  for  a 
term  of  six  years  the  lands  and  buildings  on  Flat- 
head lake  and  the  steam  launch  belonging  to  the 
Helena  Gun  and  Rod  Club.  In  1901  he  platted 
the  town  of  Big  Fork  (100  lots)  and  secured  the 
establishment  of  Big  Fork  postoffice.  Commis- 
sioned its  first  postmaster,  he  soon  resigned  the 
office  in  favor  of  O.  A.  Colby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sliter  have  two  children,  Blenn, 
born,  October  24,  1896,  and  Veda,  born  January 
18,  1900.  Mr.  Sliter  is  affiliated  fraternally  with 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  To  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  the  place  from  the  con- 
dition it  was  in  at  his  first  purchase  has  required 
unceasing  industry,  constructive  ability  of  a  high 
order,  and  a  steady  persistence  in  the  overcoming 
of  difficulties  that  have  met  just  reward  in  a  most 
beautiful  home.  He  is  probably  the  youngest 
founder  of  a  town  in  the  state. 


HC)N.  D.  F.  SMITH,  the  popular  and  accom- 
plished judge  of  the  Eleventh  judicial  district 
of  the  state  of  Montana,  is  a  native  of  the  old  Pine 
Tree  state,  his  birthplace  being  Benedicta,  Aroos- 
took county.  Me.  He  was  born  February  i,  1865, 
the  son  of  William  H.  and  Sarah  A.  (Moore) 
Smith.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  hotel  keeper 
at  Benedicta  and  a  native  of  England.  His  mothei 
was  born  in  Houlton,  Me.,  of  Irish  parents  who 
emigrated  from  their  native  land  in  1810  to  be- 
come early  pioneers  in  the  Aroostook  country, 
where  they  served  their  day  and  generation  well  in 
the  development  of  the  land.  Judge  Smith  was 
early  left  an  orphan,  his  father  dying  when  his  son 
was  eight  years  old  and  his  mother  one  year  later. 
Of  their  children,  the  only  survivors  are  the  Judge 
and  a  brother,  Charles  M.,  of  Aroostook  county, 


but  at  present  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth 
United  States  Coast  Artillery.  After  his  parents' 
death,  the  Judge  was  reared  by  his  uncle,  David 
]Moore,  at  Cary,  Me.;  and  received  the  best  of  edu- 
cational advantages.  After  good  common-school 
instruction  he  entered  Houlton  Academy,  where 
he  was  fitted  for  college  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  eighty-five.  He  then  matriculated  at  that 
institution  .of  high  merit,  Colby  University,  at 
Waterville,  Me.,  where  he  received  his  degree  of 
B.  A.,  in  1889,  after  four  years  of  study.  The 
periods  of  vacation  of  these  schools  were  passed  by 
the  young  man  in  teaching,  as  this  presented  the 
best  method  of  acquiring  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  and  complete  his  education.  In  school  he 
was  diligent  and  studious  and  made  rapid  progress 
and  many  friends.  From  1890  to  1892  he  attended 
the  law  school  of  Boston  University  and  also  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Cassius  Clay  Powers,  of  Boston,  a  brother  of 
Gov.  Llewellyn  Powers,  of  Maine,  now  congress- 
man from  the  Fourth  Maine  district.  A  friendship 
formed  at  school  with  a  member  of  that  family  had 
much  to  do  with  directing  the  course  of  life  of  our 
young  law  student.  After  carefully  preparing  him- 
self for  the  activities  of  legal  practice,  he  deemed 
the  west  a  more  promising  field  for  success  for  a 
young  lawyer  than  the  east,  decided  upon  Mon- 
tana as  his  future  home  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Montana  at  Missoula  in  January,  1893. 
Opening  an  office  at  Columbia  Falls,  he  at  once  en- 
tered into  a  flattering  practice  and  was  soon  ranked 
as  one  of  the  able  young  men  of  his  profession  in 
the  state.  Strongly,  and  by  force  of  his  tempera- 
ment always  actively  a  Democrat,  in  1894  he  was 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  county  attorney,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Populist  candidate,  Sidney  M. 
Logan;  two  years  later,  in  1896,  he  was  placed  in 
nomination  as  the  candidate  for  judge  of  the 
Eleventh  judicial  district  of  Montana,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Flathead  and  Teton.  After  an  ex- 
citing campaign,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the 
brilliant  Judge  Pomeroy,  then  incumbent  of  the 
office,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  by  a  small  but  safe 
majority  and  removed  to  Kalispell  to  enter  upon  his 
official  duties.  Rarely,  even  in  this  land  of  the  west, 
where  young  men  are  more  often  placed  in  the 
front,  does  it  occur  that  a  place  of  so  high  and 
grave  responsibilities  is  accorded  to  so  young  a 
man,  and  rarer  still  is  it  the  case  that  so  much  of 
honor  and   worth   have  been  conferred  upon  the 
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office  by  its  incumbent  as  in  Judge  Smith's  case. 
He  has  been  careful  and  conservative,  has  shown 
acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  legal  enact- 
ments and  subtleties,  and  filled  the  station  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  friends  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is,  that  he  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  judge,  the  term  expir- 
ing January  i,  1905. 

In  society  and  fraternal  circles  the  Judge  is  in 
great  demand,  and  holds  membership  in  numerous 
organizations.  He  was  elected  in  1901  the  first  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  then  organized  at  Kalispell,  of  which  body 
he  was  a  charter  member.  His  marriage  with  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Collins,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
and  Elizabeth  (Hartwell)  Collins,  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  occurred  on  his  twenty-seventh  birthday, 
February  i,  1892.  Mrs.  Smith  was  born  in  San- 
down,  N.  H.,  and  was  educated  at  the  high  schools 
of  Chester,  N.  H.,  and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  supple- 
mented by  attendance  at  the  famous  Female 
Academy,  of  Bradford,  Mass.  Their  pleasant  fam- 
ily circle  is  enlivened  by  three  children,  Harold 
Francis,  born  July  16,  1893 ;  Charles  Hartwell,  born 
August  3,  1899,  and  Walter  Joseph,  born  March 
25,  1902.  To  sum  up.  Judge  Smith  has  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  who  esteem  him  for  many  fine 
personal  qualities  and  honor  him  for  the  dignity 
with  which  he  maintains  the  purity  of  the  ermine 
of  the  judicial  office  and  the  interest  he  manifests 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  moral,  religious  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  community  and  state. 


GEORGE  FRANCIS  STANNARD  was  born 
November  ir,  i860,  on  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
during  the  temporary  stay  in  that  place  of  his  par- 
ents, James  and  Elizabeth  (Power)  Stannard. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  the  continent,  from 
their  ancient  ancestral  estate  at  Bricketstown, 
Taghmon,  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  to  attend  to 
the  proper  education  of  their  children  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  Stannard  family  has  been 
for  generations  prominent  in  Ireland.  Burke's 
Peerage  shows  that  the)'  are  an  old,  knightly 
family,  entitled  to  bear  arms.  The  coat-of-arms, 
is  three  eagles  displayed  per  pale  or  and  sable;  it 
carries  the  Latin  motto:  Acquila  Non  Captat 
Muscat.  We  trace  the  descent  of  Mr.  Stannard 
from  Capt.  Robert  Stannard,  of  Kilmallock,  who 
died  in  1655.     This  Capt.  Stannard  married  Mar- 


tha Travers,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Travers  and 
his  wife,  Eliza  (Boyle)  Travers,  daughter  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Taum,  and  sister  of  Michael,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  father 
of  Morrough,  created  Lord  Blessington.  (The 
Boyles  were  ancestors  of  Lord  Cork.)  His  widow 
married  Sir  Richard  Aldworth,  provost  marshal  of 
Munster  from  1610  to  1629,  commissioner  of  mar- 
tial affairs  in  Munster  in  1624,  and  later  promoted, 
by  King  James  I,  to  the  high  post  of  chief  leader 
of  the  army  in  Munster.  By  this  marriage  she  be- 
came ancestor  of  the  Lords  Doneraile  and  of  the 
husband  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Aldworth,  whose  admis- 
sion to  a  membership  in  Freemasonry  is  one  of  the 
romantic  chapters  in  Masonic  annals,  as  she  is  the 
only  woman  on  whom  the  Masonic  degrees  were 
ever   conferred. 

Rev.  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert,  chancellor  of 
Ferns,  justice  of  the  peace  of  County  Wexford, 
1682,  under  age  in  1655,  died  in  1687.  He  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Hedges.  To  him, 
by  his  father's  will,  was  left  the  Bricketstown  estate, 
in  County  Wexford,  granted  by  Charles  II  to  Sir 
Robert  in  fee  simple. 

George  Stannard,  son  of  Rev.  Robert,  of  Bally- 
hooley  castle.  County  Cork,  died  in  1749.  His 
oldest  son,  Aldworth,  died  unmarried.  His  sur- 
viving son,  Eaton,  M.  R.,  of  Middletown,  County 
Cork,  from  1627  to  his  death  in  1755,  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  graduated  as  B.  A. 
in  1706.  He  was  a  barrister  at  law  and  was  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  Cork  in  1728,  but  did  not  ac- 
cept the  office.  He  was  then  recorder  (equivalent 
to  our  city  judge)  of  Dublin.  He  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant  in  the  noted  Anglesea  peerage  case 
in  1743.  He  was  chosen  to  convey,  from  the  cor- 
poration of  Cork  to  Dean  Swift,  the  box  contain- 
ing the  patent  of  freedom  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  the  Dean  in  1737.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  Dean's  will,  and  very  prominent 
in  public  life.  He  married  Miss  Neagle.  Their 
son  George  married  Miss  Butler,  and  their  son, 
Thomas  Butler  Stannard,  grandfather  of  George 
Francis  Stannard,  captain  of  the  Sixth  Dragoon 
Guards,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war  and  had  his 
sword  broken  by  a  bullet  at  the  battle  of  Meda. 
Capt.  Stannard  married  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Michael  IMcAuliffe,  had  issue  one  son,  James,  and 
one  daughter,  Katherine  (died  young). 

James  Stannard,  justice  of  the  peace  for  County 
Wexford,  born  January  6,  1814.  He  married, 
May  20,   1843,  Eliza  Augusta,  elder  daughter  of 
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Pierce  Power,  justice  of  the  peace  of  Rosskeen, 
County  Cork,  and  succeeded  to  the  famil)-  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  "He  was  a  kindly,  con- 
siderate gentleman,  who  during  life  made  many 
fast  friends  and  few  enemies,  and  was  extremely 
popular  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  He  pos- 
sessed a  fund  of  historical  information  about  his 
country,  as  well  as  remarkable  and  droll  stories  of 
local  happenings  during  his  long  life.  As  a  local 
judge  who  presided  over  the  Taghmon  bench,  he 
was  both  just  and  merciful.  In  his  younger  days 
he  was  an  ardent  sportsman  and  was  probably  the 
last  survivor  of  the  old-time  sporting  Irish  gentry 
who  were  resident  on  their  estates,  spent  their  in- 
comes amongst  the  people  and  were  the  life  of  the 
country  side.  He  attained  the  hale  old  age  of  near- 
ly eighty-six  years,  dying  on  December  23,  1899, 
outliving  his  wife  ten  years.  He  had  seven  sons 
and  seven  daughters. 

George  Francis  Stannard  was  the  youngest  of 
his  sons.  He  came  to  France  with  his  people 
when  an  infant,  and  for  eight  years  was  brought  up 
carefully  under  French  instructions.  Then  the 
Franco-German  war  came  on  and  the  family  re- 
turned to  Ireland.  Here  George  was  educated 
at  the  celebrated  Kingstown  School,  near  Dublin, 
being  there  graduated  in  1880.  The  curriculum  of 
this  school  is  of  the  highest  order,  fitting  its  stu- 
dents to  pass  the  hardest  examinations,  that  of  the 
East  India  civil  service.  After  his  graduation 
Mr.  Stannard  took  the  military  examination  in 
February,  1880,  and  received  the  commission  of 
second  lieutenant.  He  served  three  years  in  mili- 
tary life  in  Ireland,  and  became  the  senior  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Fifth  Battalion  of  the  Eighteenth  Royal 
Irish  Regiment.  He  resigned  his  commission  in 
1883  and  studied  civil  engineering  in  Dublin  for 
three  years.  In  1886  he  came  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  of  Canada,  at  the  request  of  Col.  Mclllree, 
then  captain  of  K  Troop,  N.  W.  M.  P.,  and  now 
assistant  commissioner  at  Regina.  He  was  to  re- 
ceive an  appointment  at  the  Banfif  coal  mine,  but 
being  asked  on  his  arrival  to  wait  six  months  be- 
fore commencing  its  duties  he  refused  to  wait,  and, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  west, 
joined  J.  H.  Conrad's  cattle  outfit,  at  Maple  creek, 
and  was  a  "cowboy"  for  two  years.  This  closed 
his  connection  with  England  and  brought  him  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  from  whence  he  came  to  the  Flat- 
head valley  in  March,  1888,  to  accept  the  offer  of 
T.  J.  Demers  of  a  situation  as  bookkeeper  at  the 
large   mercantile   establishment   he   had   located   at 


the  steamboat  landing  on  the  Flathead  river,  later 
known  as  Demersville.  He  was  finely  qualified 
for  this  position,  and  by  his  geniality,  ability  and 
courtesy  made  many  friends.  This  situation  he 
held  three  years  ufitil  the  death  of  Mr.  Demers 
and  the  purchase  of  the  mercantile  interest  by  the 
Missoula  Mercantile  Company.  During  these 
three  years  Mr.  Stannard  and  John  E.  Clififord 
purchased  the  land  surrounding  the  original  plat 
of  Demersville,  and  in  1889  ^"^  i8go  they  platted 
extensive  additions  to  that  village  and  placed  the 
lots  on  sale.  The  real  estate  firm  of  Clifford  & 
Stannard  continued  in  business  at  Demersville 
until  1893,  when,  the  new  city  of  Kalispell  having 
attracted  thither  the  people  of  Demersville,  Mr. 
Stannard  established  a  real  estate  office  in  Kalis- 
pell, in  the  building  with  W.  H.  Griffin,  and  in 
1896  they  formed  a  partnership,  which  still  exists. 
They  have  been  the  leading  real  estate  men  of 
KalispeU  and  transact  a  large  business  in  insurance 
and  mining  property  as  well.  Mr.  Stannard  has 
devoted  his  energy  to  these  three  industries,  is  the 
principal  owner  of  promising  copper  properties  at 
Tobacco  Plains,  in  West  Fisher  mines  and  has 
other  valuable  mining  property  and  real  estate. 
Mr.  Stannard  became  an  American  citizen  by 
naturalization,  at  Kalispell,  during  the  first  term 
of  court  held  in  Flathead  county  in  1893,  Judge  ' 
Dudley  DuBose  presiding.  Mr.  Stannard  is  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of 
Ireland,  and  also  past  chancellor  and  the  present 
keeper  of  records  and  seals  of  the  local  lodge  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  worthy  advisor  of  the  Kalispell 
Lodge  of  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  and  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Flathead  Agricultural  Society  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1897.  Mr.  Stannard  possesses 
strong  vitality  and  is  a  great  enjoyer  of  athletic 
sports.  In  November,  1871,  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  of  England  presented  him  with  a  certificate 
for  saving  a  man's  life.  He  is  also  the  holder  of 
one  of  the  famous  Henley  medals,  granted  in  1872, 
for  successful  competition  in  rowing  races.  His 
crew  won  every  race  they  rowed  in  for  two  con- 
secutive years  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Stannard  has  lived  in  seven  countries, 
Guernsey,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  he  esteems  the 
charming  valley  of  his  present  home  as  the  superior 
of  all  other  lands  in  its  beauty  of  natural  scenery, 
fertility  of  soil,  opportunities  for  development  and 
its  promising  future. 
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LEONARD  JARVIS  CHAPMAN.— The  truly 
worthy  gentleman  of  whom  we  write  has  been 
long  a  valuable  citizen  of  the  Flathead  valley.  He 
has  had  an  adventurous  and  varied  life  in  many 
of  the  early  camps  of  the  northwest  and  since  1887 
has  been  connected  in  a  high  degree  with  the  agri- 
cultural advancement  of  northwestern  Montana. 
The  Chapmans  are  an  old-time  English  family, 
coming  down  through  early  Colonial  life  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  (then  a  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts known  as  the  District  of  Maine)  to  the 
present  as  prominently  identified  with  pioneer  life 
in  various  sections.  And  not  alone  that,  for  they 
have  stood  foremost  in  many  lines  of  human  en- 
deavor in  every  generation  from  Pilgrim  days  to 
the  present.  His  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Thomas  Chapman,  son  of  Anthony  Chapman,  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  the  settler  of  the  first  parcel 
of  land  cut  in  the  town  of  Damariscotta,  Me.,  and 
his  maternal  great-grandfather,  Benjamin  Chap- 
man, was  son  of  a  sea  captain  of  Ipswich  and 
died  on  the  island  of  Granada  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  family  has  intermarried  with  families  notable 
in  American  history  and  New  England  life,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Goulds,  the  Jarvis's,  the  Mer- 
rills, the  Longs  and  others  of  equal  reputation. 

Ephraim  Chapman,  father  of  Leonard  J-  Chap- 
man, was  a  drum-major  in  the  war  of  1812,  and, 
as  was  the  usual  custom  of  that  day,  varied  his 
farming  operations  of  the  summer  by  the  making 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  winter.  Reading,  study, 
thought  and  conversation  along  historic,  moral 
and  religious  lines  has  long  been  characteristic  of 
New  England,  and  Ephraim  Chapman  was  a  true 
son  of  the  soil.  He  was  well  educated  for  those 
days,  and,  as  an  ardent  Democrat,  knew  well  how 
to  define  his  political  creed  by  logic  and  argu- 
ment. He  was  a  ready  and  convincing  speaker  in 
lyceums,  town  meetings  and  the  like.  He  had  a 
cultivated  voice  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
singing  in  the  old  Baptist  church  of  Damariscotta, 
of  which  for  years  he  was  a  valued  member.  He 
was  quite  a  traveler  and  made  several  sea  voy- 
ages. He  built  the  school  house  of  the .  home 
village  and  was  prominent  in  all  local  matters. 
His  wife,  Nancy  Chapman,  was  his  fitting  mate. 
A  woman  of  superior  culture  and  gifts,  she  shared 
with  her  husband  the  esteem  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Ephraim  Chapman  died  on  February  9,  1842, 
aged  fifty-four.  His  widow  lived  on  the  home 
place  until  her  death  sometime  in  the  'eighties. 
In  their  family  were  eleven  Isoys  and  two  girls. 


Leonard  J.  Chapman  was  the  seventh  son.  His 
birth  occurred  at  the  Damariscotta  homestead  on 
September  7,  1829.  New  England  lads  are  put  to 
work  early  and  our  subject  was  fashioning  shoes 
under  the  paternal  roof  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  After  his  father's  death  he  continued  at  this 
work,  and  when  fourteen  was  apprenticed  to  shoe- 
making  with  his  uncle,  John  Chapman,  at  Noble- 
borough  for  four  years.  On  completing  his  ser- 
vice he  went  to  Alderborough,  where  on  his 
eighteenth  birthday  he  hired  out  to  work  at  his 
trade  and  in  six  months  was  the  foreman  of  the 
shop,  the  largest  one  in  the  county.  His  motto 
was  even  then  "The  best  or  nothing,"  and  in  1849 
he  went  to  the  best  factory  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
placed  himself  under  instructions  to  learn  more 
about  his  trade.  After  four  months  tuition  he  re- 
turned to  Maine  and  was  there  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1850,  to  the  cultured  lady  who  has  shared 
so  many  of  his  years  of  romantic  frontier  life,  Miss 
Julia  A.  Chapman,  a  daughter  of  Elbridge  and 
Catherine  (Bartlett)  Chapman,  and  a  native  of 
Waldoborough,  Maine. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  a  natural  mechanic,  and  he 
desired  a  field  for  more  extended  research  in  this 
direction  than  existed  in  the  trade  he  had  so  long 
followed,  and,  after  working  at  shoemaking  a  few 
months  after  his  marriage  he  abandoned  this  and 
immediately  entered  a  shipyard,  where  he  became 
a  proficient  workman  until  May  5,  1855,  when 
he  sailed  from  New  York  to  California  by  the 
Panama  route.  From  San  Francisco  he  went  at 
once  to  the  gold  fields,  stopping  first  at  Amidor, 
where  he  built  a  church,  and  then  engaged  in 
building  mills  in  Calarveras  county,  at  Tuolumne, 
Stanislaus,  etc.,  until  1867.  From  this  time  to  1870 
he  was  erecting  various  kinds  of  wood-working 
machinery  in  San  Francisco.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed foreman  builder  at  the  United  States  navy 
yard  at  Mare  Island  by  Secretary  Robeson,  and 
held  this  responsible  position  for  five  years.  Fol- 
lowing this  occurred  a  series  of  years  in  the  min- 
ing region  of  Nevada  and  an  acquaintanceship 
with  those  world-renowned  producers  of  mineral 
wealth,  Mackay,  Flood,  O'Brien  and  others.  Mr. 
Chapman  put  in  hoisting  works,  quartz  mills,  saw- 
mills, water  wheels,  all  through  the  mining  coun- 
try around  Virginia  City  and  his  work  was  de- 
manded in  the  most  notable  of  the  great  mines. 
Later  he  was  on  the  Carson  putting  in  turbine 
wheels,  etc.,  and  in  1880  he  was  at  work  in  Bodie, 
Cal.,  at  an  altitude  of  9,163  feet,  where  he  put  in 
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a  large  Corliss  engine  for  one  of  the  mines.  Con- 
tinuing at  this  responsible  but  profitable  employ- 
ment he  went  to  Gold  Hill,  at  Virginia  City,  and 
this  was  his  headquarters  for  four  years.  From 
Virginia  City  he  went  to  Stockton,  where  during 
his  three-years  stay  he  erected  mills,  framed  the 
large  pavilion,  superintended  the  construction  of 
White  and  Thomas's  mill  and  the  building  of  com- 
bined harvesters  foi:  two  manufacturing  houses. 
His  inventive  power  has  been  shown  by  valu- 
able inventions  patented  by  him.  Did  the  limits 
of  this  work  permit,  many  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  life  in  mining  camps  could  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  Chapman's  personal  experience,  showing 
strange  conditions  and  adventures. 

In  1886  his  oldest  son,  an  invalid,  then  a  resident 
of  Butler,  went  to  the  Flathead  valley  to  try  the 
climate  as  a  restorer  of  his  health,  and  was  a 
teacher  of  the  half-breeds  on  the  Flathead  reserva- 
tion. His  health  improved,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1887  he  came  to  the  head  of  Flathead  lake  and  lo- 
cated a  claim  of  160  acres,  the  same  now  being 
the  home  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  the  son  were  so  attractive  that  the 
parents  came  at  once  from  California  and  made 
their  home  in  this  delightful  spot.  Here  they  have 
since  resided.  Their  health  has  greatly  improved, 
and  here  Mr.  Chapman  became  the  pioneer  of  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  valley.  They  brought  the 
first  piano  into  this  county.  Since  their  residence 
here  their  life  has  been  quiet  and  uneventful — quite 
idyllic.  Mr.  Chapman  has  worked  with  trees  and 
bushes  and  plants,  ever  more  and  more  astonished 
at  the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  fertility  of  the 
Flathead  soil,  and  he  has  now  125  trees  in  bear- 
ing, comprising  apple,  pear,  plum,  prune,  cherry, 
etc.,  and  luxuriant  rows  of  currants,  barberry, 
blackberry,  black  and  red  raspberries,  with  other 
large  and  small  fruit  intermingled.  He  has  done 
more  than  this.  He  has  taken  thought  and  care 
of  garden  and  farm  products.  As  an  evidence  of 
this  we  would  state  that  he  has  developed  a  variety 
of  corn  maturing  a  week  earlier  than  the  earliest 
variety  heretofore  known.  A  charming  air  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  surrounds  the  home.'  All  the 
current  magazines  and  leading  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journals  are  at  hand.  In  such  sur- 
roundings this  worthy  couple  are  passing  the 
pleasant  autumn  of  active  and  useful  lives.  Mr. 
Chapman  says  his  politics  are  "JefTersonian,  Lin- 
colnian  and  Sumner,"  but  he  leaves  political  of- 
fice-seeking life   entirely   alone.     Their  two   chil- 


dren are  Arno  Juan,  now  foreman  of  the  print- 
ing department  of  the  Kalispell  Bee,  and  Leonard 
J.  B.  Chapman,  connected  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Kalispell  and  leader  of  the  Kalispell  band. 


HENRY  BURMEISTER.— It  may  be  denied 
that  America  has  yet  attained  a  distinctly  na- 
tional character  or  type,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  composite  makeup  of  our  national  individuality 
there  is  no  element  which  has  contributed  more 
significantly  to  the  best  brain  and  brawn  than  has 
the  German  fatherland,  and  from  the  domain  of 
Emperor  William  comes  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view, who  may  be  consistently  termed  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Montana,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the 
truly  representative  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Cascade  county,  his  finely  improved  ranch  being 
located  in  Chestnut  valley,  five  miles  southeast  of 
of  the  village  of  Cascade,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  sheep  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
Mr.  Burmeister  is  a  native  of  Hanover,  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1 84 1,  his  parents  being  John  and  Katherine  Bur- 
meister, both  of  whom  were  born  in  Germany, 
where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  secure  in  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  men.  The  father  devoted 
his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  devoted  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  His  death  occurred  in  1850,  and  his  wife 
survived  him  until  1868,  when  she  too  passed  to 
her  reward. 

In  the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  native  land 
Mr.  Henry  Burmeister  laid  an  effective  foundation 
for  that  broad  general  knowledge  and  wisdom 
which  have  come  to  him  as  the  result  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  He  be- 
gan his  independent  efforts  in  1856,  when  but  fif- 
teen years  old,  when  he  engaged  to  work  on  a 
farm  for  wages.  In  1862  he  was  drafted  into  the 
military  service  of  his  country,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  with  which  he 
served  until  1867,  when  his  ambition  led  him  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  He  accordingly 
severed  home  ties  and  emigrated  to  the  LTnited 
States,  locating  in  Cook  county.  111.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  until  the  following  year,  when 
he  made  his  way  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  brakeman  and  foreman  in  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  with  which  he  remained  until 
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the  winter  of  1870,  when  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont., 
whence  he  went  forth  as  a  prospector  and  even- 
tually found  work  in  the  mines  as  a  wage  earner. 

To  this  occupation  he  devoted  his  attention  for 
two  seasons,  after  which  he  went  to  the  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  capital 
city,  and  accepted  the  position  of  foreman  on  the 
ranch  of  John  Thoma,  retaining  this  incumbency 
until  the  spring  of  the  centennial  year,  when  he 
joined  one  of  the  first  prospecting  parties  bound 
for  the  Black  Hills.  His  success  in  this  new  field 
was  of  a  distinctively  negative  character,  and  in 
1879  he  returned  to  Helena,  where  he  once  more 
entered  into  an  association  with  Mr.  Thoma,  this 
time  on  the  basis  of  operating  the  latter's  ranch 
on  shares.  He  was  careful  and  indefatigable  in  his 
efiforts,  and  was  successful  in  his  ranch  work,  be- 
coming thoroughly  impressed  with  the  possibil- 
ities in  the  Hne.  In  1881  he  removed  to  his  pres- 
ent location  in  Chestnut  valley,  five  miles  south- 
east of  Cascade,  where  he  associated  himself  with 
Frank  S.  Reed  in  the  sheep  business,  starting  in 
with  1,000  head  and  having  a  winter  pasturage  of 
3,200  acres.  Success  has  attended  the  operations 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  start  and  they  now  have 
fully  10,000  head  of  sheep  on  their  ranch.  Entirely 
through  his  own  efforts  Mr.  Burmeister  has  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  and  won  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  representative  sheepgrowers  of  the  state,  so 
that  he  feels  that  he  made  no  mistake  when  he 
cast  in  his  lot  with  America  and  with  this  new 
and  vigorous  state  of  Montana.  In  addition  to  his 
other  interests  he  owns  real  estate  in  Great  Falls. 

In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Burmeister  is 
firmly  aligned  in  the  support  of  the  Republican 
party,  while  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  Knights  Templar  degree,  being  a 
member  of  the  commandery  in  Great  Falls.  He 
is  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings,  and  to  him 
is  given  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  whom  he 
meets  in  the  various  relations  of  life. 


FREDERICK  L.  BUCK.— One  of  the  young 
but  progressive  citizens  of  Belt,  Mont.,  is  well 
known  as  a  most  skillful  dentist  in  the  community 
in  which  he  resides.  His  parents,  Charles  A.  and 
Eliza  Buck,  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
Rochester,  Olnistead  county,  Minnesota,  where 
our  subject  was  born  February  17.  1867.  Roches- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  his  parents  was  but 


a  small  hamlet,  containing  but  a  scattering  few  log 
houses,  the  homes  of  prospective  farmers  who 
lived  afterward  to  make  the  vicinity  of  the  Zunibro 
valley  blossom  as  the  rose.  They  came  there  in 
the  early  'forties,  long  before  the  territory  was 
admitted  as  a  state,  and  they  saw  Olnistead  county 
develop  into  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  elder  Buck 
was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  saddlery 
business,  and  it  was  owing  to  ill  health  that  he 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Minnesota'.  Later 
he  went  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  died  on  July  7,  1887. 
The  parents  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  mother  having  passed  away  in  1871. 
Politically  Mr.  Buck  was  a  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

F.  L.  Buck  was  a  studious  youth,  applied  him- 
self to  his  books,  and  made  the  best  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of 
Minnesota.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  found  em- 
ployment in  driving  the  mail  wagon  which  plied 
between  the  union  station  and  the  St.  Paul  post- 
office,  a  position  of  considerable  responsibilit}-.  He 
continued  thus  two  years  and  was  then  given  a 
position  in  the  postoffice  as  clerk,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years  longer.  He  was  an  ambitious 
youth,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  postofifice  ser- 
vice he  determined  to  study  dentistry,  and  accord- 
ingly he  did  so  under  the  instruction  of  ElKs 
Brothers,  and  with  them  he  came  to  Montana,  and 
located  at  Missoula,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  Dr.  Buck  then  traveled  through  various 
portions  of  the  state,  practicing  his  profession  until 
1896,  when  he  settled  at  Quigley,  Mont.,  remain- 
ing one  year.  In  1897  he  removed  to  Belt,  Cas- 
cade county,  where  he  has  since  built  up  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  making  a  specialty  of  crown 
and  bridge  work. 

On  July  3,  1888,  Dr.  Buck  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Lanta  May  Elhs,  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
daughter  of  Norman  E.  and  Alma  Ellis,  natives 
of  New  York.  Her  father  followed  the  practice 
of  dentistry,  coming  to  Wisconsin,  thence  to  Min- 
nesota and  later  to  Montana,  where  he  died  in 
1889.  He  was  a  Mason  of  high  degree,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Both  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Buck  died 
in  1896.  Dr.  Buck  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  a  supporter  of 
the  Repul^lican  party.  His  wife  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church. 
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EDWARD  D.  BEACH,  who  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  energetic  young  ranchmen  of  Fer- 
gus county,  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
having  been  born  in  Lee  county,  on  Christmas  day, 
1875.  He  is  the  son  of  David  L.  and  Sarah  Beach, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  old  Buckeye  state. 
The  father  removed  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  in  his 
early  manhood,  and  in  the  latter  state  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  work  of  his  trade,  that  of  a  black- 
smith, with  which  he  was  identified  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  David  L.  Beach  entered  into 
his  eternal  rest  in  1876,  and  his  wife  passed  away 
in  1880.  Of  their  seven  children  si.x  are  living  at 
the  present  time,  their  names,  in  order  of  birth, 
being  as  follows :  Adelbert,  Sumner,  Eugenia, 
Edward  D.,  Katharine  and  Lillian. 

Edward  D.  Beach  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  and  thus  his  educational  advantages 
were  somewhat  limited  in  his  early  years.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  as  opportunity  afforded, 
and  when  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age  assumed 
personal  responsibilities  by  securing  work  on  a 
farm,  receiving  ten  dollars  a  month  and  his  board 
for  his  services.  After  two  years  he  went  to 
Colorado,  where  he  secured  work  as  cook  on  the 
round-up,  in  which  line  he  was  retained  five  sea- 
sons, passing  the  winters  in  making  hunting  ex- 
peditions in  the  mountains.  Thereafter  he  was 
engaged  in  ranching  in  Wyoming  until  the  fall  of 
1897,  when  he  came'to  Montana,  locating  in  Fer- 
gus county,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Sheep  Company  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  Mr.  Beach 
purchased  his  present  ranch,  which  comprises  160 
acres  and  which  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  postoffice  of  Garneill.  Here  he  devotes 
his  attention  principally  to  the  raising  of  hay  and 
oats,  while  he  conducts  a  very  profitable  enterprise 
in  the  way  of  general  freighting  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  In  politics  Mr.  Beach  exercises  his  fran- 
chise in  support  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  not  sorry  that 
he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  state.  In  the  cumulative 
success  that  has  attended  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
Mr.  Beach,  the  young  men  of  other  states  may  find 
incentive  and  a  good  example  to  follow.  Montana 
can  provide  the  same  conditions  for  thousands  who 
can  here  win  wealth  if  they  will  apply  themselves 
to  its  acquisition  with  the  same  diligence. 


'\1/'ILLIAM  J.  CRISMAS.— Twenty-one  years 
VV  have  passed  since  Mr.  Crismas  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  gave  to  the  development  of  her  resources 
the  benefit  of  his  enterprise,  skill  in  agriculture 
and  industry  in  every  line  of  activity  which  en- 
gages his  attention.  He  was  born  in  Howard 
county,  Iowa,  December  19,  1857,  the  son  of  Al- 
fred and  Catherine  (Welch)  Crismas,  the  former  a 
native  of  Brighton,  England,  and  the  latter  of  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland.  The  paternal  grandfather  came 
to  America  in  the  'thirties  and  there  located  in 
Canada,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Crismas,  after  his  marriage  in  Can- 
ada, removed  to  Iowa  in  1841,  and  remained  in 
that  state  until  1871,  engaged  in  farming.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Howard  county,  Kan.,  where 
he  made  his  home  until  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four,  in  1889.  His  wife  died  on  May  13, 
1888,  aged  sixty-two.  Their  family  consisted  of 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Mr.  Crismas  passed  his  school  days  in  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  remaining  on  the  homestead  until  1880, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  first  near 
Townsend,  where  he  remained  until  1887.  He 
then  went  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he 
leased  a  section  of  land  and  engaged  in  the  cat- 
tle business.  There  he  passed  ten  years  in  suc- 
cessful business  operations,  and  then  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Rocky  Fork  creek,  where  he 
bought  an  Indian  allotment  and  started  farming 
and  fruitgrowing.  In  the  latter  line  he  has  pushed 
his  enterprise  until  he  has  some  1,500  trees,  prin- 
cipally apples,  in  good  bearing  order.  He  also 
has  a  large  number  of  plums,  pears  and  cherries, 
and  all  are  yielding  abundantly,  and  in  addition  a 
fine  and  promising  output  of  small  fruits.  His  en- 
tire farm  is  well  irrigated,  and  with  its  modern 
residence,  well  arranged  and  beautifully  furnished, 
its  commodious  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  and 
its  general  thrifty  and  productive  condition,  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  homes  in 
the  county.  He  has  here  clearly  demonstrated 
that  Montana  can  produce  fruit  equal  in  quality 
and  in  quantity  to  that  produced  in  many  sections 
which  lay  claim  to  being  ideal  fruit  countries. 

Mr.  Crismas  was  united  in  marriage  in  October, 
1888,  with  Miss  Lola  Pickering,  a  native  of  Ellis- 
ville,  Wis.,  a  daughter  of  John  G.  Pickering,  of 
Broadwater  county,  Mont.,  an  account  of  whose 
life  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  work.  They  have 
two  children  living,  Roy  and  Bernice.  Another 
son,  Francis,  is  deceased. 
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MISS  FANNIE  L.  SPURCK.— A  highly 
esteemed  and  skillful  school  teacher  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  rising  from  the  post  of  teach- 
er to  that  of  county  superintendent  through  her 
merit,  Miss  Fannie  L.  Spurck,  of  Kalispell,  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  progressive  woman  who, 
using  her  opportunities  to  advantage,  becomes  a 
force  for  good  in  the  community  and  meets  the 
responsibilities  of  life  in  a  masterful  way.  She  is 
a  native  of  Peoria,  111.,  where  she  was  born  April 
20,  1872.  Her  father,  William  Spurck,  was  born 
at  Kickapoo,  Peoria  county.  III,  and  now  lives  at 
Nelson,  Neb.,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  and  farming  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Miss 
Hattie  R.  Kingsley,  is  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
but  is  now  living  at  Kalispell. 

Miss  Spurck  was  educated  at  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  at  Nelson,  Neb.,  Hast- 
mgs  College,  Hastings,  Neb.,  and  at  the  normals 
for  teachers  in  Nuckolls  county.  Neb.,  which  she 
attended  for  a  number  of  years.  She  began  her 
professional  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Nuckolls 
county.  Neb.,  schools,  and  later  taught  a  year  at 
Nelson.  During  the  next  three  years  she  was 
assistant  principal  of  the  Gothenburg  high  school. 
In  1896  she  came  to  Montana  and,  locating  at 
Kalispell,  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  town.  After  three  years  of  excellent  service 
as  a  teacher,  in  1899  she  was  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1901.  She  has  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  classes  of  school  patrons 
for  her  progressive  and  enterprising  methods,  her 
breadth  of  view  and  the  vigor  of  her  administra- 
tion of  school  affairs.  She  is  verj'  active  in  her 
interest  in  school  matters  and  is  highly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  forceful  edu- 
cators of  the  state.  She  is  also  prominent  in  the 
national  educational  bodies.  She  is  a  member  of 
Chapter  J.  P.  E.  O.  Society,  of  Nelson,  Neb. 
Socially  as  well  as  professionally  Miss  Spurck  is  a 
lady  of  influence  and  superior  qualifications,  and 
has  a  host  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  county  and 
elsewhere  where  she  is  known. 


he  learned  the  cooper's  trade  and  followed  the 
same  for  many  years.  Subsequently  he  located  at 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  and  here  he  remained  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  trade  until  1877.  In  that  year 
he  pushed  on  westward  to  Montana,  settling  first 
in  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  where  for 
the  following  year  he  found  employment  on  neigh- 
boring ranches.  The  succeeding  nine  years  were 
devoted  to  various  enterprises,  and  in  1887  he  came, 
in  company  with  Thomas  P.  Strode,  to  the  Sweet 
Grass  hills  country,  in  Choteau  county,  locating 
near  Middle  Butte,  where  he  built  a  handsome 
residence  and  engaged  in  sheep  growing  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1896. 

This  ranch,  it  may  be  noted,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Sweet  Grass  country,  comprising  880  acres, 
to  which  he  had  a  clear  title,  and  640  acres  of  leased 
state  land,  making  a  range  of  1,520  acres,  devoted 
to  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  hay.  Mrs.  Stark  has 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  this  estate  since  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  and  she  is  very  success- 
ful in  this  line  of  business.  Her  maiden  name  was 
]\Iarguereta  Wolfe,  and  she  was  born  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  January  2,  1870.  Here  she  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Stark  in 
1892,  coming  with  him  to  her  present  home  the 
same  year.  Her  second  marriage,  which  occurred 
IMarch  19,  1901,  united  her  to  Christian  Stark. 


T  OHN  L.  STARK,  deceased,  was  a  native  of  Wis- 
J  cousin,  having  been  born  at  Waukesha  Decem- 
ber 2,  1856.  Having  received  an  excellent  business 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town. 


HENRY  F.  STOLTENP.ERG,  one  of  the  enter- 
prising and  progressive  German-Americans 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  development 
of  the  various  industries  of  Montana,  is  a  resident 
of  Teton  county,  where  he  is  located  on  an  extensive 
and  well-ordered  ranch  lying  on  the  Marias  river, 
seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Shelby.  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides  he  is  recognized  as  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character  and  broad  and  lib- 
eral views.  He  was  born  near  Kiel,  Germany,  No- 
vember I,  1 86 1,  being  the  son  of  Paul  and  Liele 
(Goetsch)  Stoltenberg.  The  father  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  born  in  181 8,  and  in  1867  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  located  in  Scott  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  until 
his  death  in  1897.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  also  a.native  of  Germany,  and  passed  away 
from  earth  in  Scott  county  in  October,  1894. 

Henry  F.  Stoltenberg  received  a  thorough  busi- 
ness education  in  the  public  schools  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  improved  all  of  his  opportunities  to  the 
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best  of  his  ability.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  but  remained  at  home  until 
the  attainment  of  his  majority.  To  his  ambitious 
spirit  the  west  appeared  to  present  advantages  not 
available  to  the  young  man  situated  in  the  Miss- 
issippi valley,  and  accordingly,  in  1883,  he  went  to 
Colorado,  where  for  a  year  he  found  employment 
in  a  saw-mill  near  Denver.  His  initial  point  of 
location  in  Montana  was  at  Dillon,  Beaverhead 
county,  where  for  the  following  three  years  he 
worked  on  ranches  in  that  vicinity.  During  the 
spring  of  1886  he  removed  to  Medicine  Lodge, 
Idaho,  where  for  seven  years  he  engaged  in  cattle- 
growing  with  quite  a  degree  of  financial  success. 
He  then  returned  to  Montana  and  in  the  spring 
of  1893  located  his  present  eligible  and  handsome 
ranch  on  the  Marias  river,  seven  miles  from  Shelby, 
Teton  county,  where  he  has  600  acres  of  land  and 
plenty  of  adjoining  free  range.  His  attention  is 
directed  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses  and  hay. 

At  Butte,  on  January  21,  1896,  Mr.  Stoltenberg 
was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Clara  Hardin,  a  native 
Montanian,  born  in  Beaverhead  county  July  21, 
1876.  To  them  have  been  born  two  interesting 
children,  Carl,  aged  five  years,  and  Greta,  three 
years  old. 

The  political  affiliations  of  our  subject  are  with 
the  Republican  party  and  he  at  all  times  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  its  various  campaigns.  From  1895 
until  1898  Mr.  Stoltenberg  served  as  constable  of 
Marias  precinct,  Teton  county.  He  is  a  member  of 
Shelby  Lodge  No.  45,  K.  P.,  and  of  Shelby  Lodge 
No.  75,  A.  O.  U.  W.  He  is  a  man  highly  respected 
by  all  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  association, 
either  in  a  business  or  social  way. 


DR.  RICHARD  C.  HILL,  an  eminent  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  of  northern  Montana,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Great  Falls,  Cascade  county.  He  was  born 
in  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  March  14, 
1866.  He  is  the  son  of  Vesey  H.  and  Anna  Hill,  the 
father  a  native  of  England  and  the  mother  of 
Canada.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Vesey  C. 
Hill,  who  came  from  England  to  Canada  in  1845. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  retired  English  naval  officer. 
The  paternal  grandmother  was  Sarah  Oldum,  whose 
people  came  to  Canada  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
She  was  born  in  Africa,  her  father  who  was  a  cap- 
tain of  dragoons  in  the  British  army,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Sierre  Leone  at  the  time.     The  family 


came  to  Canada  to  locate  upon  a  grant  of  land 
given  by  the  English  government  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  military  life.  Dr.  Hill  was  reared 
through  boyhood's  days  in  Ontario  and  received 
his  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  passed 
the  matriculation  examination  and  entered  the 
medical  department  of  Toronto  University,  where 
the  first  two  years  of  his  medical  studies  were 
passed.  He  then  studied  one  year  in  the  Michigan 
College  of  Medicine  in  Detroit,  and,  in  1891,  he  en- 
tered the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  where  he  won  the  distinction  of  being- 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  that  institution  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  began  practice  in  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  later  removing 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  gave  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  subjects  for  which  he  had  long  displayed 
a  peculiar  aptness.  Such  was  the  success  with 
which  he  prosecuted  these  studies  that  in  1895  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  surgical  anatomy  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
assistant  lecturer  on  cHnical  surgery,  which  posi- 
tions he  held  until  1898,  acquiring  during  this  time 
a  wealth  of  experience  in  surgery  which  could  not 
possibly  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  In  1898  Dr. 
Hill  removed  to  Great  Falls,  where  his  superior 
surgical  attainments  won  prompt  recognition.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Montana  Deaconess 
Hospital  shortly  after  his  arrival  and  has  since 
built  up  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  surgical 
practice.  Dr.  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Cincinnati,  the  North  Montana  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society,  the  Montana  State  Medical 
Society,  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
others.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  order 
of  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America.  In  1900  Dr.  Hill  was  married  to  Miss 
Actoria  McGill,  of  Chatsworth,  Ontario,  Canada. 
During  his  residence  in  Great  Falls  he  has  won 
many  warm  personal  friends  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  superior  ability  and  rare  social  qualities. 


T  OSEPH  T.  STUART.— Among  the  progressive 
J  men  of  northwestern  Montana,  who  have 
merited  success  by  industry,  good  judgment  and 
correct  business  methods,  mention  should  be  made 
of  Joseph  T.  Stuart.  It  is  well  known  to  students 
of  history  that  our  subject  bears  one  of  the  noblest 
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(if  not  the  very  noblest)  names  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland,  the  story  of  the  royal  family  of  the  name 
bearing  conspicuous  place  upon  its  pages.  When 
the  first  American  ancestor  crossed  the  ocean,  where 
he  located,  what  was  the  story  of  his  life,  these  are 
unknown  to  us,  the  first  one  of  the  line  we  can  tell 
aught  of  being  Jacob  B.  Stuart,  the  father  of  the 
one  of  whom  we  write.  He  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina  and  for  many  years  was  a  highly-prized 
teacher  in  the  western  part  of  that  state.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Marion  Edwards,  by  whom  he  had  ten 
children,  and  died  in  1857,  aged  sixty-five.  His 
wife,  a  sterling  worker  in  the  Methodist  church, 
survived  him  until  1876,  bringing  up  her  large  fam- 
ily with  motherly  devotion. 

Joseph  T.  Stuart,  youngest  child  of  his  parents, 
was  born  in  Cherokee  county,  N.  C,  June  14,  1847. 
From  a  mere  lad  he  was  a  worker.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  entered  the  Ducktown  copper  mines,  in  east 
Tennessee,  close  to  his  home,  as  an  air-machine 
boy  at  forty-five  cents  a  day  wages.  He  continued 
in  those  mines,  with  an  occasional  promotion,  until 
September  15,  1863,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Eleventh  Tennessee  (Union)  Cavalry,  with  which 
organization  he  served  for  two  years,  until  its 
muster  out  of  service  at  Knoxville  on  September 
i4,  1865.  Returning  home,  he  held  the  position  of 
coal  receiver  of  the  Union  Mining  Company  for 
three  years,  afterward  being  connected  with  various 
enterprises.  His  first  visit  to  the  west  was  in  1876, 
when  he  went  to  San  Juan  county,  Colo.,  and  until 
1884"  he  was  mining  in  various  camps  near  Lead- 
ville.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mines  for  a  season  and  then  came  to  Butte,  Mont. 
Steady  work  at  profitable  wages  was  his  lot  here, 
and  when  two  years  had  passed,  in  May,  1886,  he 
came  to  the  Flathead  valley  and  located  a  home- 
stead of  160  acres  in  one  of  the  choicest  sections 
of  this  extremely  fertile  valley.  Here  he  made  his 
home  and  gave  his  attention  to  its  development,  im- 
provement and  cultivation.  This  labor  involved  the 
expenditure  of  money,  which  he  obtained  by  work- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  the  mines  of  Butte.  He 
has  now  a  splendid  home  of  160  acres  and  is  con- 
sidered not  only  one  of  the  solid  and  progressive 
citizens  of  the  county,  but  a  pioneer  also.  He  was 
the  second  postmaster  of  Sheldon,  his  commission 
being  issued  in  1891,  and  he  held  office  seven  years. 
Republican  in  political  faith  and  a  Methodist  in  re- 
ligious belief,  he  has  ever  connected  himself  with 
the  better  elements  of  society  and  is  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


He  was  one  of  the  first  candidates  initiated  in 
Kalispell  Lodge  No.  42,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  joining 
James  A.  Garfield  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  at  Lead- 
ville,  still  holds  his  membership  there. 

JNIr.  Stuart  was  married  on  April  i,  1869,  at 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  to  Miss  Nancy  J.  Witt,  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  (Hancock)  Witt.  She  was 
born  in  east  Tennessee,  where  her  ancestors  have 
been  residents  for  several  generations.  Their 
children  are  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  D.  Sullivan),  now 
of  Alberta,  born  January  31,  1870;  Harriet  R.  (Mrs, 
Milton  T.  Small),  of  Sheldon,  Mont.,  born  March 
I,  1871 ;  William  J.,  born  December  11,  1873; 
Anna  R.,  born  March  23,  1876,  married  John  E. 
Skyles  and  lives  at  Columbia  Falls ;  Helen  J.,  born 
June  15,  1893,  and  Wendell  W.  Stuart,  born  De- 
cember I,  1896. 


T^HOMAS  P.  STRODE.— The  subject  of  this 
1  brief  biographical  notice  has  been  a  resident  of 
Montana  since  1883,  and  has  found  the  Treasure 
state  fruitful  of  good  to  him  in  many  ways.  Here 
he  has  accumulated  a  competency,  secured  a  com- 
panion for  life,  established  a  home  and  begun  the 
rearing  of  an  interesting  and  promising  family. 
He  was  born  at  Lewisburg,  Mason  county,  Ky., 
October  26,  1862.  His  father,  William  B.  Strode, 
was  a  native  of  the  same  place  and  died  there  in 
1 892 ;  his  mother,  Anna  Eliza  Sutton,  who  also 
sleeps  beneath  the  blue  grass  sod  of  the  same 
county,  where  she  died  in  1874,  was  a  native  of 
Fleming  county,  that  state.  The  father  was  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  and  stockraiser  and  did  the  best  he 
could  to  give  his  children  a  good  start  in  life. 

Thomas  P.  Strode  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Lewisburg  until  1876,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
went  to  McLean  county.  111.,  near  Bloomington, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  for  four  years. 
In  1880  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  locating  at  Min 
neapolis,  where  he  worked  as  a  brakeman  on  the 
Albert  Lea  Railroad  for  a  short  time,  and  then  be- 
gan doing  bridge  work  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
which  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  he  removed 
to  Augusta,  on  Sun  river.  There  he  engaged  in 
ranching  and  raising  horses  for  five  years.  In 
1888  he  traded  his  horses  for  sheep,  which  he  drove 
into  the  Sweet  Grass  country,  being  the  first  man 
to  bring  sheep  north  of  the  Marias  river.  He  lo- 
cated a  fine  place  of  2,000  acres  on  Sage  creek 
and  in  the  summer  of  1899  another  one  of  480  acres 
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on  Bear  gulch,  on  which  he  raises  great  crops  of 
excellent  hay  and  oats,  and  has  a  herd  of  over 
400  registered  thoroughbred  bucks  and  ewes.  On 
this  tract  he  has  built  a  good,  comfortable  residence 
and  a  full  complement  of  convenient  and  commo- 
dious outhouses.  Since  1895  he  has  been  in  part- 
nership in  the  sheep  business  with  John  N.  Dorsey, 
and  together  they  have  conducted  it  on  a  large  scale, 
having  always  an  average  of  from  10,000  to  12,000 
head,  besides  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Mr.  Strode  was  married  at  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
in  November,  1895,  to  Miss  Ella  Johnson,  who  was 
born  and  reared  at  Cokato,  Minn.  They  have  four 
children,  all  young  at  this  writing  (1901),  namely: 
Eva,  aged  four ;  Anna,  three ;  Thomas,  two ;  and 
William,  one.  He  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
know  him  for  the  sterling  character  of  his  manhood 
and  his  good  business  capacity.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  but  takes  no  very  active  part  in  party 
afifairs  and  seeks  no  reward  of  a  political  nature. 
He  is  devoted  to  his  business  and  finds  in  that 
enough  to  occupy  his  mind  and  satisfy  his  aspira- 
tions. 


PETER  THOMANDER.— In  the  beautiful  Bit- 
ter Root  valley  there  is  no  worthier  represen- 
tative of  the  farming  and  stockraisng  industry  than 
the  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  review 
and  who  well  merits  the  title  of  a  self-made  man, 
since  he  has  depended  upon  his  own  resources  from 
his  youth  up,  coming  to  America  from  a  foreign 
land  and  making  his  way  up  the  ladder  step  by 
step  until  he  reached  the  domain  of  definite  suc- 
cess by  his  strenuous  exertions. 

Mr.  Thomander  is  a  native  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Lund,  laen  of  Malmo,  Sweden,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  April,  1838.  He  received  very 
limited  educational  advantages  in  his  childhood. 
At  the  immature  age  of  ten  years  he  found  employ- 
ment in  a  tobacco  factory,  and  thereafter  he  applied 
himself  to  such  honest  work  as  came  to  hand  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  made 
one  sea  voyage,  his  intention  being  to  follow  a  sea- 
faring life.  His  captain,  however,  told  him  that  in 
order  to  become  anything  other  than  a  common 
sailor  he  must  accjuire  more  of  an  education,  and 
this  led  to  his  abandoning  the  plan,  as  he  had  no 
money  or  other  means  by  which  he  might  continue 
his  educational  work.  He  was,  however,  enabled 
to  attend  school  during  one  winter  after  leaving 
the  ship.     He  then  removed  to  Copenhagen,  Den- 


mark, where  he  learned  the  dyer's  trade  and  there 
remained  until  1859,  when  he  returned  to  Sweden, 
and  found  employment  in  the  line  of  his  trade  until 
the  year  1862.  Then  he  determined  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  the  new  world,  his  ambition  being  for- 
tified by  that  honesty  of  purpose,  energy  and  self- 
reliance  which  have  been  the  conservators  of  the 
success  which  has  come  to  him  in  his  life  here. 

Upon  arriving  in  America  Mr.  Thomander  made 
his  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  cabinetmaking,  at  which  he  worked  at 
various  points  in  that  state  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  At  one  time  during  this  interval  he  was 
nicely  located  in  southern  Utah,  but  he  and  his 
neighbors,  with  their  families,  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Indians,  leaving  everything  be- 
hind them  and  never  returning.  After  leaving 
Utah  Mr.  Thomander  removed  to  Idaho,  being  en- 
gaged in  various  pursuits  in  Oneida  county,  that 
state,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time,  in  1879,  he  came  to  Montana  and 
settled  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  locating  at  a  point 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  five  miles  south 
of  the  present  town  of  Victor.  At  the  time  of  his 
locating  there  his  ranch  was  in  Missoula  county, 
but  upon  the  erection  of  Ravalli  county  therefrom, 
his  estate  was  placed  in  the  latter.  He  came  to 
this  section  with  practically  no  financial  reinforce- 
ment, but  took  up  a  homestead  and  has  since  that 
time  never  owed  a  dollar  nor  paid  a  cent  of  inter- 
est, so  that  the  attributes  of  the  man  may  be 
readily  conjectured  when  we  state  that  he"  now 
has  a  finely  improved  and  most  eligibly  located 
ranch  property  of  400  acres.  He  devotes  his  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  the  raising  of  stock, 
though  nearly  the  entire  area  of  his  ranch  is  avail- 
able for  cultivation,  the  land  in  this  section  being 
unexcelled  in  arability  in  the  state.  Mr.  Tho- 
mander has  ever  had  a  deep  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  honest  toil,  has  won  success  by  his  own  efforts, 
and  yet  has  never  neglected  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
being  public-spirited  and  progressive  in  his  atti- 
tude and  giving  his  aid  and  influence  in  support 
of  worthy  causes.  His  political  proclivities  are  in- 
dicated in  the  allegiance  which  he  accords  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  has  served  for  many 
years  in  the  office  of  school  trustee,  though  never  a 
seeker  of  political  preferment  or  the  honors  or 
emoluments  thereto  attaching. 

At  Payson,  Utah  county,  lUah,  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Thomander  to   Miss  Hannah   Pereson,  the   cere- 
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mony  being  performed  by  Justice  T.  H.  Wilson. 
To  this  union  have  been  born  five  children,  Oscar 
H.,  Arthur,  Edna  (who  is  now  the  wife  of  Jason  J. 
Jones,  of  Missoula),  Phoebe  and  May. 


GEORGE  W.  THOMPSON,  of  Elliston,  Mont., 
was  born  in  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  on  June  4, 
[857.  He  received  only  a  common  education ;  al- 
though he  had  ample  opportunities  for  higher 
branches,  his  desire  for  business  predominated.  At 
an  early  age  he  devoted  his  time  to  contracting  in 
various  lines.  His  ambitious  nature  impelling  him 
to  the  west,  in  1884  he  located  at  Marysville,  J\Iont., 
continuing  the  same  line  of  business.  In  1890  he 
removed  to  his  present  home,  which  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  country  five  miles  southeast  of  Elliston, 
His  ranch  produces  excellent  crops  of  grain,  and 
his  horses  and  cattle  are  also  very  valuable.  He 
is  largely  interested  in  copper  mines,  which  have 
proved  successful  and  for  some  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  lime  business,  but  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  it  profitably  he  let  it  go.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  fraternally  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

On  January  27,  1893,  Mr.  Thompson  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Grace  Geist,  also  a  native  of  Scioto 
county,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Frederick  W.  and  Mar- 
garet (Watts)  Geist,  of  New  York.  Farming  is 
their  principal  resource,  from  which  they  have  re- 
alized a  comfortable  competency.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  ]\Iethodist  Episcopal  church  and  the 
father  votes  the  Republican  ticket.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom  one,  Stanley 
M.,  has  passed  away,  while  the  living  children,  are, 
Lou  M.,  Mattie  E.,  Grace,  William  M.,  Lena,  Edna 
and  Jacob. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the 
son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Johnson)  Thompson,  na- 
tives of  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  the  father  is  a 
farmer.  He  is  a  leading  man  in  his  own  county,  and 
has  been  elected  to  several  minor  offices  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  partisan.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Missionary  Baptist 
church,  and  his  wife  who  belonged  to  the  same  de- 
nomination, departed  this  life  on  August  29,  1873. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  this  union,  of  whom 
Katherine,  Samantha  and  Sarah  have  passed  away, 
and  the  surviving  children  are  John  B..  George  W., 
Elizabeth,  Jacob,  Mollie  and  Armenia. 

George  W.  Thompson  is  a  man  of  high  attain- 


ments, quick  in  thought  and  resource,  far-seeing 
and  usually  successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  He 
is  prompt  to  support  all  measures  that  are  advocated 
by  the  best  citizens  and  prolific  in  finding  ways  and 
means  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  adopted  state. 
He  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  various  busi- 
ness matters  pertaining  to  the  advantage  of  Elliston, 
for  which  he  predicts  a  prosperous  future.  He 
thoroughly  appreciates  his  own  successful  career  in 
this  country,  insomuch  that  he  prefers  living  in 
Montana  to  any  state  in  the  Union.  To  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  his  wife  have  been  born  four  children, 
Harry,  Lester,  Esther  and  George  W. 


JOHN  C.  TIPTON.— The  subject  of  this  brief 
J  review,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  pub- 
lic officials  and  progressive  farmers  of  Meagher 
county,  Mont.,  has  come  to  his  present  estate  of 
worldly  comfort,  social  influence  and  general  pub- 
lic esteem,  through  many  tribulations  and  much  toil 
of  body  and  worry  of  mind.  He  was  born  at  Mt. 
Sterling,  Ky.,  July  5,  1835,  the  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Brown)  Tipton,  the  former  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Louisiana.  The  Tipton 
family  has  a  long  and  honorable  record  in  American 
history.  Its  American  progenitors  came  from 
Wales  and  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  where  they  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  peace  and  war,  ex- 
emplifying in  public  and  private  life  the  force  of 
character,  patriotism  and  general  worth  for  which 
they  have  been  noted. 

Mrs.  Tipton,  nee  Aurelia  H.  Ryan,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  also  comes  of  a  family  distinguished 
and  highly  useful  in  the  development,  defense  and 
improvement  of  our  country.  Her  father  and  Mr. 
Tipton's  father  were  in  active  service  in  the  war  of 
18 1 2.  Both  died  December  4,  1871,  and  the  same 
mail  brought  to  our  subject  and  his  wife  letters  in- 
fomiing  them  of  their  respective  father's  death. 

Our  subject's  grandfather  removed  from  Virginia 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  settled  down  to  farming  near 
Mt.  Sterling.  His  son  William,  father  of  our 
subject,  succeeded  him  in  the  farming  and  stock- 
raising  on  the  same  place,  and  conducted  the  busi- 
ness without  interruption,  except  while  he  was  in 
the  war,  until  his  death,  at  which  he  left  a  family 
of  nine  children. 

John  C.  Tipton,  the  immediate  subject  of  these 
paragraphs,  remained  on  the  homestead  until  1853, 
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attending  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood  and 
working  at  intervals  on  the  farm.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned,  in  company  with  his  brother  and  "Uncle 
Charlie,"  one  of  his  father's  slaves,  and  Charlie's 
wife,  he  came  to  California  by  way  of  the  isthmus, 
the  elder  Tipton  refusing  his  consent  to  the  jour- 
ney unless  they  took  Uncle  Charlie  along  as  a  guide 
and  guard,  he  having  crossed  the  plains  in  1849 
with  the  oldest  son,  William,  and  returned  in  1853. 

Mr.  Tipton  remained  in  California  until  1878, 
spending  the  first  eight  years  in  freighting  and  the 
other  seventeen  in  merchandising,  with  varying 
success.  In  June,  1878,  he  came  to  Montana  in 
company  with  L.  D.  Burt,  who  had  charge  of  a 
large  flock  of  sheep  for  Messrs.  Cans  &  Klein. 
The  trip  occupied  four  months,  as  this  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Bannack  war  and  they  were  obliged  to 
make  all  manner  of  moves  to  get  through,  even 
going  around  by  Reno,  180  miles  out  of  their  way. 
At  Birch  creek,  on  the  Salmon  river  road,  where 
there  was  a  stage  station,  they  camped  and  sent  out 
scouts,  who  discovered  that  the  station  had  been 
sacked  by  the  Indians.  At  or  near  Sand  Hole  they 
fell  in  with  a  body  of  soldiers  from  whom  they  got 
the  first  account  of  the  event.  One  of  the  men  at 
the  station  had  been  wounded  and  escaped.  He 
was  with  the  soldiers  and  told  Mr.  Tipton  and  his 
companion  that  the  savages  had  driven  off  the 
coach,  taken  the  horses  and  destroyed  other  things. 
Mr.  Tipton  and  Mr.  Burt  proceeded  direct  to 
Helena,  and  spent  the  winter  there,  In  the  spring 
of  1879  our  subject  removed  to  Smith  River  val- 
ley and  took  up  land  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  stockraising,  with  which  he  has  been  successfully 
occupied  ever  since.  He  has  a  fine  ranch,  well  im- 
proved and  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 

Mr.  Tipton  was  married  October  17,  1861,  10 
Miss  Aurelia  Himrod  Ryan,  a  native  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  whose  family  history  runs  back  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  ancestor  on  American 
soil  in  1732.  His  name  was  Johannes  Moelich, 
and  he  was  Mrs.  Tipton's  grandmother's  father. 
The  family  has  contributed  heroes  to  all  our  wars, 
on  land  and  sea,  and  leading  public  men  in  times 
of  peace,  who  have  occupied  high  official  stations. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tipton  have  seven  children,  namely : 
Kleber  S.,  located  at  Great  Falls ;  Clifton,  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs;  Walter  D.,  at  Helena;  Butte 
Himrod,  a  stenographer  at  Helena;  C.  Junius,  em- 
ployed on  the  Helena  Herald;  and  Effie  A.  and 
Marjorie  E.,  who  are  yet  at  home. 

Air.  Tipton  has  taken  an  active  part  in  public  af- 


fairs, and  served  the  people  of  his  county  in  a  num- 
ber of  responsible  official  positions.  He  was  elected 
county  assessor  of  Meagher  county  in  1886,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1888.  In  1889  he  was  chosen 
county  treasurer,  and  was  re-elected  to  that  office 
in  1892,  the  law  forbids  a  third  successive  term, 
or  he  could  have  had  it.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
county  commissioner,  and  in  1899  was  elected  to 
the  office  for  a  full  term  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  was  also  school  trustee  for  a  number 
of  years.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  he  joined 
in  1868.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the  order,  hav- 
ing passed  through  all  the  chairs  and  become  a 
member  of  the  grand  lodge. 

Milton  W.  Tipton,  the  brother  of  John  C.  who 
accompanied  him  to  California,  remained  in  that 
state  until  1857.  He  then  drifted  north  into  Mon- 
tana, and  for  a  time  had  charge  of  the  Jocko  Indian 
reservation.  In  i860  and  1861  he  lived  at  French- 
town,  and  in  the  spring  of  1878  died  in  Colorado. 
He  was  a  fine,  courageous,  upright  man,  and  was 
esteemed  by  everybody  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance. 


TAMES  C.  TURNER.— One  of  the  well  known 
J  and  distinctively  popular  and  representative 
young  stockgrowers  and  business  men  of  Choteau 
county  is  James  Cartwright  Turner,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  prominent  families  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Turner  was  born  near  the  city  of 
Nashville,  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1862,  the  son  of  William  P.  Turner, 
Sr.,  who  was  born  at  Carthage,  Tenn.,  in  the  year 
1826.  He  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in  the 
breeding  of  high-grade  cattle  in  that  state  until 
1882,  when  he  came  to  the  Marias  river  district  of 
Montana,  bringing  with  him  a  herd  of  300  thor- 
oughbred shorthorn  cattle,  through  which  the 
grade  of  cattle  raised  in  this  section  of  the  state 
has  been  greatly  improved.  He  retired  from  act- 
ive business  about  a  decade  since  and  still  retains 
his  residence  in  Choteau  county,  where  his  two 
sons  are  engaged  in  the  line  of  enterprise  which  he 
inaugurated.  William  P.  Turner  married  Miss 
Ophelia  Cartwright,  who  was  born  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  in  1837,  and  who  died  near  Nashville,  that 
state,  in  1878,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Of  the  younger  son,  William  P.,  Jr.,  individual 
mention  is  made  on  another  page  of  this  work. 
The  daughter,  Ophelia,  who  was  four  years  of  age 
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at  the  time  when  her  father  removed  to  the  west, 
remained  with  her  aunt,  Jane  Cartwright,  and  now 
makes  her  home  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

James  C.  Turner,  to  whom  this  review  is  more 
particularly  devoted,  continued  his  studies  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  old  homestead,  over 
which  he  remained  in  charge  one  year,  after  which, 
in  the  spring  of  1883,  he  joined  his  father  and 
brother  at  Sun  River,  Mont.,  where  they  had  lo- 
cated the  preceding  year.  In  August,  1883,  they 
all  came  to  the  Big  Bend  district  on  the  Marias 
river,  locating  on  the  old  "Nosey"  Baker  place, 
which  is  about  nine  miles  distant  from  the  famous 
Baker  battlefield.  This  section  was  at  that  time 
the  favorite  rendezvous  and  stamping  ground  of 
the  Blackfoot  Indians,  who  gave  the  few  settlers 
much  trouble  and  annoyance  by  killing  valuable 
cattle  and  stealing  horses.  In  this  locality 
the  father  and  two  sons  have  since  maintained 
their  residence  and  their  identification  with  the 
stockgrowing  industry  has  been  such  as  to  ma- 
terially advance  the  same  both  in  scope  and  char- 
acter of  grades.  James  C.  Turner  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  younger  men  in  northern  Mon- 
tana, having  passed  twelve  years  in  managing  the 
large  cattle  outfits,  in  turn,  of  Samuel  Spencer  and 
the  firm  of  Clary  &  Ford,  in  which  connection  he 
traversed  an  immense  area  of  territory  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  Turners  were  the  first 
white  settlers  to  locate  in  this  portion  of  the 
Marias  river  district,  and  i;  was  in  the  year  1894 
that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  took  up  govern- 
ment claims  on  the  river,  eventually  adding  to  the 
same  until  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  of  more  than 
700  acres,  all  of  which  is  fenced  and  equipped  with 
the  best  improvements  in  other  necessary  lines, 
while  the  surrounding  free  range  is  also  utilized. 
In  the  fall  of  1899  Mr.  Turner  permanently  located 
on  his  ranch  and  here  first  turned  his  attention  to 
raising  of  cattle.  Later  he  became  identified  with 
the  sheep  business  also,  and  in  these  lines  of  enter- 
prise his  efforts  have  been  attended  with  gratifying 
success,  while  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  alert 
and  progressive  young  stockgrowers  and  business 
men  of  northern  Montana.  In  politics  Mr.  Turn- 
er gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  his  wife  is  the  postmistress  of  Beatrice,  which 
is  their  place  of  residence. 

In  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1894,  Mr.  Turner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 


Susie  Price,  who  was  born  at  Stroudsburg,  Mon- 
roe county.  Pa.,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1869,  the 
daughter  of  Perry  and  Julia  (Yetter)  Price,  the 
former  of  whom  died  there  in  1878  and  the  latter 
in  1884.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  have  a  winsome 
little  daughter,  Beatrice,  who  was  born  on  the  i6th 
of  September,  1895. 


BENJAMIN  URNER.— Born  and  reared  in  the 
very  center  of  our  boasted  "eastern  civiliza- 
tion," and  passing  a  portion  of  his  mature  life  amid 
its  sights  and  scenes  and  social  influences,  Benja- 
min Urner,  the  subject  of  this  writing,  yet  found 
on  his  arrival  in  far  northwestern  Montana  a  state 
of  affairs  to  which  he  was  readily  adaptable  and 
which  did  not  dilifer  very  materially,  except  in  de- 
gree, from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  The 
opportunities  for  profitable  business  were  per- 
haps better  and  more  abundant,  and  the  social  con- 
ditions were  not  as  unfavorable  as  they  were 
thought  to  be  in  New  York. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Urner  occurred  m  the  state  of 
New  York,  April  2j,  1862,  his  parents  being  Ben- 
jamin and  Abbie  S.  (Arnold)  Urner,  the  former  a 
n.ative  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  of  Alton, 
111.  His  father  when  a  young  jnan  removed  from 
Cincinnati  to  New  York  city,  where  he  conducted 
a  printing  establishment,  and  was  the  publisher  of 
a  periodical  called  the  "Producers'  Price  Current," 
spending  his  life  in  the  business.  His  home  was 
at  Fanwood,  Union  county,  N.  J. 

Benjamin  Urner  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  and  when  he  left  school 
went  into  the  printing  business  with  his  father,  re- 
maining in  it  until  1881,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana to  join  a  brother  who  was  a  surveyor  on  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  made 
the  trip  as  far  as  Billings  by  rail,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  and  his  brother,  George  P.  Urner,  engaged  in 
raising  sheep,  locating  on  a  ranch  near  Melville, 
at  which  they  continued  until  1888.  They  then 
sold  both  sheep  and  ranch,  after  which  Mr.  Urner 
engaged  for  some  time  in  a  sheep  brokerage  busi- 
ness, but  feeling  a  desire  for  a  more  decided  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  he  organized  the  Melville  Mer- 
cantile Company  in  1892,  becoming  its  president 
and  general  manager,  and  opening  a  store  at  Mel- 
ville, hiu]  later  a  branch  at  the  new  town  of  Har- 
lowton.  The  company  carries  a  large  and  varied 
stock  of  general  merchandise,  farming  implements 
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and  kindred  commodities,  which  is  ahvays  kept  up 
to  date  in  quality  and  completeness,  and  put  upon 
the  market  in  a  style  and  with  a  courteous  regard 
for  the  patrons  of  the  stores  that  insures  an  ex- 
tensive trade  and  general  satisfaction  with  the 
concern.  Under  Mr.  Urner's  careful  and  skillful 
management  the  business  has  grown  to  great  pro- 
portions and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Mr.  Urner  was  married  November  14,  1890,  to 
Miss  Mary  Burke,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  daugh- 
ter of  L.  T.  Burke,  a  resident  and  prominent  con- 
tractor and  builder  of  Helena.  They  have  one 
child,  an  infant.  In  fraternal  relations  our  subject 
is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  in  both  of  which  he  has  been 
active  and  serviceable.  During  the  last  five  years, 
as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  the  community, 
he  has  been  the  postmaster  at  Melville  and  has 
conducted  the  office  with  general  approval  and 
commendation.  He  is  a  progressive  and  wide- 
awake citizen,  identified  with  every  good  enter- 
prise for  the  advancement  of  the  community,  and 
is  well  spoken  of  in  all  circles  for  his  integrity  of 
character,  business  capacity,  fair  dealing  with 
everybody,  public  spirit  and  social  qualities. 


ROBERT  VAUGHN  is  consistently  claimed  as 
one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  He  is  a  native  of  Wales,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Montgomeryshire  June  5,  1836, 
one  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  except 
the  eldest.  The  parents,  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
(Davis)  Vaughn,  were  respected  members  of  the 
Episcopal  church  and  were  engaged  in  farming. 

Robert  Vaughn  was  the  third  in  the  family  and 
enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  for  obtaining  an 
education  in  his  native  country.  He  has,  how- 
ever, in  the  hard  school  of  experience  become  an 
intelligent,  well-informed,  self-made  man.  The 
only  two  members  of  the  family  to  come  to  America 
were  Mr.  Vaughn  and  his  brother  Hugh.  The 
latter  is  now  a  prosperous  farmer  in  McLean 
county,  111.  Robert  Vaughn  spent  over  a  year  in 
Liverpool,  engaged  in  flower  gardening  and  in 
learning  the  English  language.  He  then  came  to 
America  on  the  steamer  Vigo,  arriving  in  New 
York  city  in  October,  1858. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Vaughn  spent  many  years  in 
the  west,  coming  to  Montana  in  1864,  and  encount- 
ering many  dangers  and  hardships.     The  story  of 


his  life  is  full  of  romantic  incident  and  stirring  de- 
tail. In  northern  Montana  he  was  a  pioneer  of 
pioneers  and  was  the  first  in  that  legion  to  enter 
land  in  the  United  States  land  office,  having  made 
his  entry  early  in  1870.  He  sold  a  farm  in  1890 
for  $45,000,  and  then  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Great  Falls.  From  the  time  Paris  Gib- 
son commenced  his  efforts  to  found  a  city  at  this 
place  Mr.  Vaughn  was  a  most  enthusiastic  worker 
and  coadjutor.  Accordingly  he  became  one  of  the 
earliest  investors  in  Great  Falls  property  and  now 
owns  many  blocks  of  buildings  and  other  pieces 
of  real  estate. 

On  August  25,  1886,  Mr.  Vaughn  was  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Donahue,  a  native  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  born  March  19,  1855,  the  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew and  Jane  Donahue.  She  died  within  sixteen 
months,  leaving  a  little  daughtei,  Arvonia  Eliza- 
beth. Mr.  Vaughn  was  again  married  January  17, 
1893,  this  time  to  Miss  Ella  De  Vee,  an  amiable 
Christian  lady,  who  is  a  native  of  Indiana. 

Politically  Mr.  Vaughn  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  sought  office,  preferring  a  quiet,  peaceful 
life.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  avoidance  of  polit- 
ical life  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of 
Choteau  county,  in  which  office  he  served  the  peo- 
ple well.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  Choteau  county  as  representative  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  territorial  legislature,  but 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  the  county  being 
strongly  Democratic.  Mr.  A'aughn  has  done 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  early  days.  His  works  on  pioneer 
life  are  valuable.  Pleasantly  and  graphically  writ- 
ten they  are  highly  appreciated. 


JOHN  VOSS.— A  native  of  Schleswig-Hol stein, 
Germany,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  April  9, 
1869,  the  oldest  of  three  children  born  to  his  parents, 
Henry  and  Anna  Voss,  both  descendants  of  old 
and  long  established  German  families,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  well  endowed  by  nature  for  the 
life  of  vigorous  struggle  and  endurance  that  has 
been  his  portion  in  the  new  world,  to  which  his 
hopes  led  him  as  a  young  man,  or  rather  as  a  mere 
boy.  Mr.  Voss  attended  the  public  or  state  schools 
of  his  native  land  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  then,  leaving  home  and  friends  and  all  the 
associations  of  happy  childhood  and  youth,  bravely 
dared    the   heaving   ocean    over   which    a    sanguine 
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spirit  impelled  him  to  the  land  of  promise  on  its 
other  shore.  He  spent  the  first  four  3'ears  of  his 
American  life  at  Belle  Plains,  Iowa,  working  two 
years  on  a  farm  and  two  years  clerking  in  a  store. 
In  1890  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Florence, 
Ravalli  county,  where  he  worked  six  years  in  a 
saw-mill,  and  after  that  two  years  in  mines  near 
Philipsburg.  He  then  returned  to  Florence  and 
engaged  in  a  general  merchandising  business  in 
partnership  with  George  Dalglish,  but  sold  his  in- 
terest in  1900.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the 
village  in  1897  and  is  still  in  charge  of  the  office, 
running  a  small  store  in  connection  with  it. 

In  politics  Mr.  Voss  is  an  active  Republican.  He 
has  a  great  liking  for  the  activities  of  American 
political  life  and  is  well  adapted  to  take  a  leading 
and  serviceable  part  in  it.  His  counsel  is  eagerly 
sought  by  his  party  friends  and  his  substantial  aid 
in  securing  the  success  of  the  policies  and  candidates 
of  the  party  is  much  appreciated.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  it  should  be  stated  that  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  in  1900. 

Mr.  Voss  was  married  July  19,  1894,  to  Miss 
Anna  Dalglish,  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Dal- 
glish, prosperous  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  at  Missoula.  They  have 
three  interesting  children,  Robert  H.,  Irene  M.  and 
Helen  A.  Both  parents  are  well  esteemed  in  the 
community  and  enjoy  the  cordial  regard  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Voss  belongs  to  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America. 


MAX  WATERMAN.— Within  the  pages  of  this 
work  will  be  found  individual  mention  of 
many  of  the  representative  members  of  the  bar 
of  Montana,  and  in  the  category  it  is  most  fitting 
that  due  reference  be  made  to  Mr.  Waterman, 
who  is  incumbent  of  the  office  of  county  attorney 
of  Meagher  county  and  who  has  attained  pres- 
tige as  one  of  the  able  legists  of  the  state.  He 
comes  of  stanch  old  Revolutionary  stock  and  has 
himself  rendered  to  his  country  the  loyal  service 
of  a  true  son  of  the  Republic,  contributing  his 
quota  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  when 
its  integrity  was  menaced  by  armed  rebellion,  and 
thus  there  are  many  points  which  justify  his  rep- 
resentation in  this  compilation,  though  he  has 
shown  somewhat  of  reluctance  in  thus  permitting 
specific  mention  of  his  career  as  a  soldier,  a  law- 
yer and  a  citizen. 


Mr.  Waterman  is  a  native  of  the  old  Keystone 
state,  having  been  born  in  Tioga  county.  Pa.,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1841.  His  parents  were 
Solomon  and  Catherine  (Hart)  Waterman,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  latter  in  Salisbury,  same  state,  she  being  also 
a  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Hart,  who  attained  so 
marked  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  William' 
Waterman,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject  in  the 
agnatic  line,  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  that 
state,  where  he  conducted  a  large  dairy  and  cheese 
factory  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  found 
murdered  by  the  roadside  and  as  his  person  had 
been  robbed  the  motive  of  the  crime  was  evi- 
dent. Solomon  Waterman  was  reared  by  Nat. 
Foster,  a  noted  frontiersman  of  New  York  state, 
of  whose  life  and  adventures  a  detailed  history 
has  been  written.  Mr.  Waterman  eventually  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  a 
few  years,  thence  going  to  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits;  there 
also  occurred  the  death  of  his  wife.  They  were 
the  parents  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
of  the  number  five  are  living  at  the  present  time, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  having  been  the  seventh 
in  order  of  birth. 

Max  Waterman  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio,  and  thereafter  continued  his  studies  in  Grand 
River  Institute,  at  Austinburg,  that  state.  He 
then  began  the  reading  of  law  under  effective 
preceptorage,  but  willingly  abandoned  his  work 
in  this  line  when  there  came  the  higher  call  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  inaugur- 
ated by  the  firing  upon  the  lamparts  of  old  Fort 
Sumter.  Thus,  on  the  i8th  of  August,  1862,  Mr. 
Waterman  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  B, 
Thirty-fifth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  J.  B.  Hill.  He  was  mustered  in 
at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  on  the  nth  of  September,  and 
after  remaining  a  short  time  in  Missouri  the 
regiment  proceeded  to  Cairo,  111.,  where  it  passed 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1863  it  proceeded 
to  the  front  and  was  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign, 
participating  in  all  the  engagements  incidental 
thereto  and  also  being  present  at  the  taking  of 
the  city.  It  also  took  an  active  part  in  two  of 
the  charges  incidental  to  the  capture  of  Jackson, 
Miss.    During  the  Red  river  campaign  Mr.  Water- 
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man  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  confined  to 
the  hospital  for  nearly  three  months,  after  which 
he  rejoined  his  regiment.  After  Sturges'  defeat  his 
regiment  went  out  in  the  command  of  Gen.  A. 
J.  Smith,  in  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  in  which 
connection  it  participated  in  the  engagement  at 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  whence  it  proceeded  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.  In  the  memorable  battle  at  this  point  Mr. 
Waterman  participated,  having  joined  his  regi- 
ment the  previous  day,  and  thereafter  they  fol- 
lowed Hood  to  Eastport,  Miss.,  where  they  went 
into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the 
regiment  went  to  New  Orleans,  later  taking  part  in 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Mobile,  from  which  point 
they  marched  to  Montgomery  and  thence  to  Selma, 
Ala.,  where  they  were  stationed  at  the  time  of 
Lee's  surrender.  They  thence  proceeded  to  the 
north,  and  our  subject  received  his  honorable 
discharge  on  the  nth  of  September,  1865,  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  being  mustered  out  as  orderly 
sergeant.  He  resumed  his  law  studies  at  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
state  in  January,  1868.  He  began  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Iowa,  was  later  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  Kansas,  but  finally  resumed  his 
professional  work  in  Iowa,  where  he  remained 
until  1878,  when  he  made  the  trip  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  Montana,  locating  in  Fort  Benton.  There 
he  was  successfully  established  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until'  1884,  when  he  came  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  has  since  maintained 
marked  precedence  as  one  of  the  leading  barristers 
of  this  section  of  the  state,  having  to  do  with  much 
important  litigation  and  retaining  a  represent- 
ative clientage. 

Mr.  Waterman  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  while  he  has  been  an  act- 
ive worker  in  the  cause  of  the  same  he  has  never 
sought  official  preferment.  He  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Republican  central  committee  for  Meagher 
county  and  a  member  of  the  state  committee.  The 
only  distinctly  official  preferment  which  he  ac- 
cepted while  living  in  Iowa  was  that  as  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Villisca,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  Although  he  has  fre- 
quently been  urged  to  allow  his  name  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  party  candidacy  in 
Montana,  he  eflectually  resisted  all  overtures  until 
igoo,  when  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of 
Meagher  county,  without  solicitation  or  personal 
canvass.  The  efficient  service  he  is  giving  in  this 
important  office  fully  justified  the  support  accorded 
him  at  the  polls  by  the  voters  of  the  county. 


On  the  Sth  of  September,  1865,  Mr.  Waterman 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Welliver, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Her  father,  Russel 
P.  Welliver,  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state, 
came  to  Montana  in  1892  and  thereafter  made  his 
home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Waterman,  until 
his  death  in  1894,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  Of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Water- 
man we  enter  the  following  brief  record :  Maud 
M.  is  the  wife  of  Walter  J.  Miner,  of  Fort  Ben- 
ton ;  Edna  E.  is  the  wife  of  David  Penwell,  of  whom 
individual  mention  is  made  on  another  page  of  this 
work,  and  Kate  K.  is  the  wife  of  William  Mc- 
Ginness,  of  Valley  county. 


GOTTLIEB  HEISERMAN.— Among  the  ster- 
ling sons  of  the  Fatherland' in  Fergus  county 
is  Mr.  Heiserman,  where  he  has  won  wealth  by 
proper  application  of  his  energies  and  judgment 
and  his  ability  to  discern  and  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities afforded.  He  served  with  honor  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Union  ranks  during  the  Civil  war  and 
thus  cemented  more  firmly  his  affection  for  this 
country.  Mr.  Heiserman  is  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Gutenberg,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  on 
February  23,  1836,  the  son  of  John  and  Magdalena 
Heiserman,  natives  of  the  same  province  of  Ger- 
many, where  they  passed  their  lives.  They  were 
devoted  Lutherans  and  persons  of  sterling  char- 
acter. Of  their  six  children  three  are  now  living: 
Gottlieb,  Jacob  and  Magdaline ;  William,  John  and 
Pauline  are  dead.  The  death  of  Mr.  Heiserman's 
father  occurred  at  an  old  age.  His  mother  died  in 
1867.  Gottlieb  Heiserman  laid  aside  his  studies 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  and  aided  his 
father  in  his  farming  operations  until  he  was  eight- 
een, when  he  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
America,  arriving  in  New  York  in  1854.  He 
found  employment  at  farm  work,  with  wages  from 
$5.00  to  $9.00  per  month.  Two  years  later  he 
made  a  trip  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
three  months,  and  went  to  Frederick  county,  Md., 
where  he  was  employed  on  a  farm  until  the  fall 
of  1858,  when  he  located  in  Crawford  county, 
Ohio.  There  he  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
butter  and  eggs,  and  met  with  success.  He  was 
thus  concerned  when  the  dark  cloud  of  Civil  war 
began  to  obscure  the  national  horizon,  and  he 
enlisted  in  1861,  as  a  private  in  Company  C,  Eighth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  Served  valiantly 
during  his  term  of  three  years'  service.     He  took 
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part  in  many  of  the  historic  battles  of  the  war,  and 
was  honorably  discharged.  Mr.  Heiserman  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  located  in  Defiance  as  an 
operative  in  a  brewery,  and  was  thus  engaged  un- 
til 1866,  when  he  made  his  way  to  Colorado  and 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  raining  until  the  fall  of 
1867.  He  then  removed  to  Arizona,  where  he 
prospected  and  mined  and  conducted  farming  in  a 
primitive  way.  The  Indians  were  a  constant  men- 
ace, and  on  this  account  he  was  prevented  from 
proper  success  in  his  labors.  He  rturned  to  Colo- 
rado in  1874,  and  was  mining  and  farming  until 
1876,  when  the  gold  excitement  in  the  Black  Hills 
drew  him  thither.  Fortune  favored  him  in  mining 
there ;  he  secured  excellent  returns  and  continued 
operations  until  1878,  when  he  came  to  Montana, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  first  went  to 
Helena  and  entered  the  employ  of  Joseph  Horsky, 
doing  ranch  work  and  receiving  good  wages  until 
the  spring  of  1880,  when  he  located  upon  his  pres- 
ent ranch,  one  mile  northeast  of  Utica,  where  he 
took  up  pre-emption  and  homestead  claims  of  160 
acres  each.  To  this  original  tract  he  has  added  un- 
til he  now  has  a  valuable  ranch  of  600  acres,  well 
improved  and  much  of  it  available  for  cultivation. 
He  devotes  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle of  excellent  grade,  and  also  secures  good  yields 
of  hay  and  oats.  The  political  allegiance  of  Mr. 
Heiserman  is  given  to  the  Democratic  party. 


WILLIAM  C.  WHIPPS.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  been  extremely  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  many  enterprises  in  business  and 
financial  life  in  the  west  and  especially  northwest- 
ern Montana,  and  a  proper  notice  is  due  him  in  this 
volume  devoted  to  the  progressive  men  of  Mon- 
tana. He  was  born  at  New  Lexington,  near 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  August  30,  1856.  His  mother, 
Louise  (Grant)  Whipps,  died  when  he  was  only 
nine  years  old,  and  his  father,  Lloyd  Whipps,  was 
a  farmer  and  a  hardware  merchant  of  New  Lex- 
ington. He  died  in  1897  aged  seventy-eight.  Wm. 
C.  Whipps  was  a  farmer's  boy,  with  a  farmer 
boy's  opportunity  of  education  until  he  was  four- 
teen, when  he  went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  took 
a  special  course  of  telegraphy  at  Oberlin  Business 
College.  Returning  home  he  went  to  Schuyler, 
Neb.,  and  soon  after  took  a  position  in  one  of  the 
ofifices  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was 
sent  to  McPherson,   Neb.,   as  telegraph   operator 


and  agent  in  1872,  and  was  there  in  faithful  service 
for  some  time.  In  June,  1875,  Mr.  Whipps  be- 
came a  member  of  the  first  mining  party  that 
reached  the  Black  Hills  in  the  noted  stampede 
for  mineral  wealth,  and  with  all  the  other  miners 
was  soon  driven  from  the  locality  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  His  next  field 
of  activity  was  that  of  telegraph  operator  at  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  and  until  1877  he  was  in  service  at 
Cheyenne  and  North  Platte,  a  portion  of  the 
lime  as  assistant  train  dispatcher  at  Cheyenne. 
From  Cheyenne  he  went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  was 
for  some  time  connected  with  the  Pacific  Express 
Company,  part  of  the  time  acting  as  express  mes- 
senger and  part  of  the  time  attending  to  clerical 
duties  in  the  office.  From  Denver  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cheyenne  and  Ogden  division,  where 
he  ran  as  an  express  messenger  until  1881,  when 
he  came  to  Dillon,  Mont.,  and  was  employed  by 
Sebree,  Ferris  &  White,  who  were  in  extensive 
business  as  merchants,  bankers  and  forwarders 
of  freight.  His  duties  were  to  attend  to  the  for- 
warding of  the  freight  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Utah  &  Northern  Railroad,  at  Dillon,  and  he  con- 
tinued this  employment  until  the  Utah  &  North- 
ern reached  Butte,  in  1882.  There  being  now  no 
need  for  his  services  he  went  to  Livingston,  at 
that  time  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  established  a  freighting  business  of 
his  own,  changing  his  eastern  terminus  as  the  rail- 
road advanced  in  its  construction.  He  followed 
freighting  imtil  the   railroad   reached   Helena. 

Being  oiifered  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank,  of  Helena,  Mr.  Whipps 
entered  its  employ  and  was  there  in  various  ca- 
pacities until  1891,  serving  as  teller  at  the  time 
of  his  closing  his  connection  with  the  bank  by 
resignation.  Foreseeing  the  rapid  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  timber  lands  of  the  Flathead 
valley  and  northwestern  Montana,  in  1891  he  es- 
tablished the  Northwestern  Bank  at  Demersville, 
then  the  center  of  trade  and  business.  This  bank 
had  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000  and  was  a 
timely  institution  for  the  business  needs  of  the 
valley.  When  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
reached  Kalispell  that  city  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  valley  and  Mr.  Whipp  merged  the  North- 
western Bank  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
KaHspell  in  189 1.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  it  was 
his  business  ability  and  power  of  controlling 
finances  that  caused  this  bank  to  successfully 
weather    the    financial    storm    which    lasted    from 
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1893  to  1897  and  caused  so  much  destruction  in 
moneyed  and  business  circles.  In  March,  1898, 
he  closed  his  connection  with  the  Dank  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  receiver  of  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Kalispell,  in  which  office  he  is  now 
.serving.  In  1899  he  established  the  Kalispell 
Liquor  &  Tobacco  Company. 

Nowhere  perhaps  has  Mr.  Whipps'  executive 
ability  been  more  plainly  demonstrated'  than  in 
his  service  as  mayor  of  Kalispell.  In  1893  he 
was  elected  as  the  Republican  candidate  to  the 
mayoralty,  by  successive  elections  held  the  office 
three  terms,  and  refused  the  offered  fourth  nomin- 
ation. During  his  official  life  as  mayor  he  carried 
through  many  needed  improvements  and  in  the 
face  of  very  great  opposition.  He  put  in  a  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  that  has  many  times  repaid  its 
cost  in  the  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  people.  He 
also  macadamized  the  business  streets.  He  has 
never  been  beaten  as  a  political  candidate. 

Mr.  Whipps  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  in 
T894,  Kahspell  Lodge  No.  42,  F.  &  A.  M.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  Excelsior  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows  at  Helena  for  fifteen  years,  and  passed 
the  chairs  in  Myrtle  Lodge  No.  3,  K.  of  P.,  at 
Helena,  during  his  residence  in  that  city.  At  that 
time  this  was  the  strongest  lodge  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Whipps  was  united  in  wedlock  at  Helena, 
October  20,  1887,  with  Miss  Anna  E.  Osterhout,  a 
daughter  of  Edgar  and  Melissa  Osterhout,  natives 
of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  where  the  family  has  long 
Ijeen  prominent.  Their  two  children  are  William 
O.,  born  February  13,  1888,  and  Caroline  L.,  born 
September  30,  1895. 


JOSEPH  A.  WIDMER.— At  this  juncture  we 
enter  a  brief  record  concerning  one  of  the 
pioneer  citizens  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  and 
one  who  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  state  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  his  course  having  ever  been  such  as 
to  command  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  thrown  in  contact  in  the 
various  relations  of  life. 

Mr.  Widmer  claims  the  old  Empire  state  as 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  having  been  born  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
27th'  of  April,  185 1,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Cather- 
ine Widmer,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Baden,   Germany,   and   the  latter   in   the   state   of 


New  York.  In  1848  the  father  of  our  subject  emi- 
grated from  his  native  land  to  America,  locat- 
ing in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business,  in  which  line  of  enterprise  he  con- 
tinued operations  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
In  1866  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  brewery 
business,  in  which  he  was  thereafter  engaged  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1869; 
his  widow  survived  until  1885.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican in  his  political  allegiance  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Of  their  nine  children  four  yet  survive,  namely: 
Joseph  A.,  Christian  H.,  Rosa  A.  and  Emma  J. 
Joseph  A.  Widmer  received  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state 
and  thereafter  effectively  supplemented  the  same 
by  a  course  of  study  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Business  College,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1867.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  Mr.  Widmer  began  keeping  books  for  his 
father  and  thus  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1869.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
in  a  meat  market  for  a  period  of  three  years.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  ranching  and  stock- 
raising  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  Mont.,  be- 
ing successful  in  his  efforts.  He  has  ever  since 
been  identified  with  the  ranching  industry  and  has 
valuable  real  estate  holdings  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  but  he  gives  his  attention  more  particularly 
to  mining  enterprises,  having  important  interests 
in  both  placer  and  quartz  mines.  The  principal 
mines,  in  which  he  owns  a  one-sixth  interest,  are 
located  two  miles  west  of  Canyon  Ferry,  at  the 
mouth  of  Oregon  gulch,  the  property  being  valued 
at  $30,000.  He  also  owns  an  interest  of  $5,000  in 
the  dredge  operated  on  the  Missouri  river.  In  pol- 
itics Mr.  Widmer  gives  a  stalwart  support  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  its  principles,  and  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  public-spir- 
ited citizens  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  Can- 
yon Ferry  being  his  postoffice  address  and  place 
of  residence. 


FERDINAND  WEHR.— Stricken  down  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  death  on  the  i8th  day  of  March, 
1900,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five,  in  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness  and  while  his  plans  of  life  were  in  full 
operation  and  steadily  working  out  the  great  re- 
sults he  had  intended,  still  Ferdinand  Wehr,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  had  accomplished  much  in 
the  wav  of  substantial  achievement  and  secured  a 
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firm  hold  on  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
friends  and  fellow  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Prus- 
-sia  February  2,  1845,  of  parents  who  were  natives 
of  the  same  country,  and  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  their  young  family  when  our 
subject  was  nine  years  old.  They  settled  at  Hazel 
Green,  Wis.,  where  he  was  educated  and  remained 
on  the  homestead  until  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  he  came  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  butcher- 
ing at  Montana  City.  He  followed  this  business 
at  that  place  until  1882,  and  then  removed  to  the 
Bitter  Root  valley,  locating  on  a  ranch  near  Cor- 
valHs,  where,  along  with  ranching,  he  had  min- 
ing interests  and  conducted  both  very  success- 
fully up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  farm  con- 
sists of  400  acres  of  highly  improved  land,  and 
he  had  in  addition  a  comfortable  home  in  Corval- 
lis,  and  valuable  mining  interests  at  Mineral  Hill. 

Mr.  Wehr  was  not  only  thrifty,  but  far-seeing, 
enterprising  and  public-spirited,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  matters  affecting  the  general  weal  and 
leaving  the  impress  of  his  breadth  of  view  and 
excellent  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  community 
and  the  county.  The  cause  of  the  people  in  gen- 
eral was  very  dear  to  him  and,  although  averse  to 
public  life  he  accepted  the  candidacy  of  the  People's 
party  for  the  office  of  county  commissioner  and  was 
triumphantly  elected.  In  this  office,  which  is  so 
close  to  the  fountain  heads  of  public  sentiment  and 
deals  so  directly  and  immediately  with  local  interests, 
he  was  conspicuous  for  the  common  sense,  good 
judgment  and  judicious  progressiveness  he  evinced 
and  won  golden  opinions  from  all  classes  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  its  duties. 

In  religious  faith  Mr.  Wehr  was  reared  a  Cath- 
olic. Fraternally  he  was  identified  with  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  was  mar- 
ried November  30,  1879,  to  Mrs.  Clara  Appolonio, 
the  mother  of  Joseph  Appolonio,  a  very  prosperous 
merchant  of  Victor,  the  story  of  whose  useful 
life  and  successful  business  career  is  told  on  an- 
other page  of  this  work.  Their  children  are  Ber- 
tha, now  Mrs.  Moses  Humble,  Clara  E.,  Louisa 
and  William  F. 


lett,  the  efficient  manager  of  the  O.  G.  Cooper 
ranch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bynum,  Teton  county. 
He  is  a  native  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  27th  of  November, 
i860,  being  the  son  of  David  and  Margaret  (Mc- 
Coy) Willett,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1832,  removing  thence  to  Montcalm 
county,  Mich.,  about  the  year  1881,  and  there 
he  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  mother  of  our  subject  is  also  liv- 
mg,  she  having  been  born  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1841. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  picturesque  little 
hamlet  of  Burlington,  on  the  St.  Joseph  river, 
in  Calhoun  county,  Mich.,  our  subject  received  his 
preliminary  educational  discipline,  attending  to  his 
studies  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  and  thereafter  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
homestead  farm  until  he  had  reached  his  legal 
majoritv,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  various  pursuits  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  He  made  Helena  his  head- 
quarters for  about  ten  years,  doing  -general  team- 
ing on  contract  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time,  principally  in  hauling  wood  and  ore.  In 
1898  he  located  in  Teton  county,  where  he  has  since 
been  acting  as  manager  of  what  is  known  as  the 
old  O.  G.  Cooper  ranch  at  Bynum,  the  same  com- 
prising about  5,000  acres.  In  politics  Mr.  Wil- 
lett is  a  Democrat.  He  is  well  known  and  popu- 
lar in  the  countv. 


DAVID  WILLETT.— The  dominion  of  Canada 
has  made  no  slight  contribution  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  Montana's  successful  and  enterprising 
business  men,  and  among  those  who  have  been 
concerned  with  her  industrial  activities  is  Mr.  Wil- 


THOMAS  J.  WALSH,  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Montana  bar,  is  a  practicing  and 
successful  attorney  of  Helena.  He  was  born  at 
Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  June  12,  1859.  The  parents 
of  Mr.  Walsh  were  Felix  and  Bridget  (Conner) 
Walsh,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  They  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1847  and  located  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  mother  now  resides,  Felix  Walsh, 
the  father,  having  died  in  1891.  He  was  a  lumber- 
man and  filled  some  local  offices.  To  them  were 
born  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  only 
member  of  the  family  in  Montana. 

The  subject  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth- 
ful days  in  Wisconsin  and  there  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Subsequently 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin   State    LTniversity,    at    Madison,    having   prior 
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to  this  read  law  assiduously  at  Manitowoc  and 
Sturgeon  Bay.  From  the  law  department  of  the 
university  he  graduated  in  1884,  and  the  same 
year  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Red- 
field,  S.  D.,  where  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  successful  and  lucrative  practice  for  six  years. 
It  was  in  1890  that  Mr.  Walsh  first  came  to 
Helena,  and  here  he  has  since  resided,  having 
built  up  a  large  and  profitable  practice.  At  Red- 
field,   S.   D.,  he  was  associated  with  his  brother. 

In  1889  Mr.  Walsh  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
McClements,  a  native  of  Wisconsin.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Genevieve.  Mrs.  Walsh  was  a  ^ 
teacher  in  Chicago  and  Mr.  Walsh  had  taught  eight 
years  in  Wisconsin. 

The  political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Walsh  are  with 
the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  success  he  has 
ever  taken  an  active  and  enthusiastic  interest. 
During  the  campaign  of  1898  he  was  an  elo- 
quent and  convincing  speaker  and  made  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  district.  Although  not  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  Mr.  Walsh  has  achieved  financial 
and  social  success  in  the  new  state  with  whose 
people  he  has  cast  his  lot.  His  superior  legal 
abilities  have  won  the  recognition  that  they  so 
justly  deserve  and  the  obstacles  that  he  has  en- 
countered in  life  have  been  overcome  by  his  force 
of  character  and  sound  business  judgment.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  state  and  numbers  many  friends. 


GEORGE  L.  WILLIAMS.— One  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  ranchmen,  lum- 
bermen and  general  business  men  of  Meagher 
county  is  George  L.  Williams,  of  Dell  Pine,  who 
was  born  February  7,  1869,  at  the  old  town  of 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Housatonic  mountains.  His  parents  are  Lorenzo 
and  Jenny  (Lyons)  Williams,  the  former  a  native 
of  New  York  state  and  the  latter  of  Ireland. 
They  are  still  living  at  West  Stockbridge,  where 
the  father  is  a  carpenter  and  farmer  of  good 
standing  and  many  friends. 

Mr.  Williams  spent  his  school  days  in  West 
Stockbridge,  and  in  1883,  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  came  to  Montana  to  live  with  and  work 
for  an  uncle  who  was  a  cattleman  on  the  Mussel- 
shell. He  remained  with  the  uncle  four  years, 
and  then  went  into  partnership  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness and  ranching  on  Big  Elk  creek,  continu- 
ing the  business  some  two  years.     Not  being  very 


successful  at  it,  he  retired  from  the  partnership  and 
again  went  to  work  at  the  cattle  business,  in  the 
employ  of  Sanford  Moore  on  the  Musselshell, 
being  engaged  in  freighting  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  went  into 
the  service  of  Mr.  Moore's  brother.  Perry,  in  the 
same  line  of  work,  and  remained  with  him  a  year 
and  a  half,  after  which  he  began  freighting  on 
his  own  account,  and  also  bought  a  ranch  at  the 
head  of  the  Musselshell,  with  Spring  creek  run- 
ning through  it.  He  continued  freighting  in  con- 
nection with  his  ranching  for  four  years,  then 
gave  it  up  and  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
his  ranch  ever  since,  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  sawing  and  dealing  in  lum- 
ber. Having  water  power  for  the  purpose  on  his 
own  property,  he  at  first  depended  on  this  to  run 
his  sawmill,  but  in  1898  he  bought  a  steam  out- 
fit, and  engaged  in  sawing  some  four  miles  up 
Cooper  creek  from  his  home  ranch,  where  he  is 
still  actively  and  profitably  engaged  in  the  work, 
finding  a  home  market  for  his  entire  output  and 
all  he  can  produce.  On  his  ranch  he  raises  su- 
perior cattle  in  good  numbers,  usually  having  at 
least  100  head. 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  October  29,  1895, 
to  Miss  Effie  Smith,  of  Quincy,  III,  a  daughter 
of  Fielding  R.  Smith,  who  removed  from  Illinois 
to  Missouri,  and  came  to  Montana  in  1887  and  was 
a  prosperous  rancher  on  Big  Elk,  where  he  died 
in  May,  1898.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  two 
sons,   Ira  and  Earl. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  very  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive man,  his  business  is  pushed  with  vigor, 
but  he  finds  time  to  give  due  attention  to  pub- 
lic matters  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity is  involved,  and  contributes  his  presence 
and  his  inspiration  to  social  affairs.  He  is  the 
postmaster  at  Dell  Pine,  at  the  head  of  the  Mus- 
selshell, and  is  concerned  in  a  leading  way  with  all 
the  public  life  of  the  community,  being  one  of  its 
most  useful,  representative,  and  respected  citizens. 


JOHN  A.  WOODSON.— One  of  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  Montana  is  the  gentleman  who 
figures  as  the  subject  of  this  review  and  who  is 
one  of  the  honored  residents  of  Meagher  county. 
Mr.  Woodson  is  a  native  of  Columbia,  Boone 
county.  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1843,  being  a  son  of  Warren  and  Amanda 
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(Dick)  Woodson,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Powhatan  county  and  the  latter  in  Caroline 
county,  Va.  John  Woodson,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  likewise  a  native  of  the  Old 
Dominion  and  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  valiant 
patriots  of  the  Continental  line  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  he  and  his  brother  Matthew 
having  come  from  England  to  America  in  the  early 
Colonial  epoch,  locating  in  Virginia.  The  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
was  sent  to  the  American  colonies  by  King  George 
III.  Warren  Woodson  removed  from  Virginia 
to  Kentucky  in  an  early  day,  and  thence  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life. 
He  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  county  court  of 
Boone  county,  Mo.,  for  a  period  of  forty-two 
years  and  also  presided  on  the  bench  of  the  pro- 
bate court  for  a  long  term  of  years,  being  incum- 
bent of  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  intellectuality  and  sterling 
character  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  twice  married,  of  the  first 
union  four  children  were  born,  and  of  the  latter 
seven,  our  subject  being  one  of  the  children  of  the 
second  marriage.  His  mother  is  still  living,  hav- 
ing attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

John  A.  Woodson  received  his  early  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state 
and  was  thereafter  matriculated  in  the  Missouri 
State  University,  at  Columbia,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  studies  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In 
1864  he  started  for  Montana,  making  the  long 
overland  trip  with  an  ox  team  and  as  a  member 
of  a  quite  numerous  party,  arriving  in  Virginia 
City  on  the  17th  of  September.  He  remained  at 
that  point  for  one  month  and  was  thereafter  located 
in  Confederate  gulch  for  a  period  of  two  months, 
returning  to  Virginia  City  for  the  winter.  In 
the  spring  he  returned  to  Confederate  gulch, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  also  conducted  a 
general  merchandise  store,  being  thus  engaged 
until  September  i,  .1868,  when  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Meagher  county.  This  office  he  held 
for  but  a  brief  interval,  since  in  the  succeeding 
month  he  was  summoned  to  the  east  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  his  father.  He  did  not  come 
again  to  Montana  until  a  period  of  eleven  years 
had  elapsed,  having  made  the  second  trip  by  rail 
and  stage,  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  by  boat  up  the 
Missouri  river  in  the  year  1880. 

Mr.    Woodson    at   this    time    located    in    White 


Sulphur  Springs,  Meagher  county,  where  he  has 
since  maintained  his  home.  For  a  number  of 
years  after  his  return  to  the  state  he  gave  his  at- 
tention to  the  sheep  business  upon  a  quite  ex- 
tensive scale,  meeting  with  severe  losses,  however, 
during  the  financial  panic  of  1893-4.  In  politics 
Mr.  Woodson  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  legis- 
lature after  the  admission  of  Montana  to  state- 
hood in  1889.  Fraternally  he  has  been  raised 
to  the  master's  degree  in  the  ancient-craft  body 
of  Freemasonry,  and  is  also  a  Knight  Templar. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  December,  1876,  Mr.  Woodson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Baker  (de- 
ceased in  1888),  who  was  born  in  Cooper  county. 
Mo.,  the  daughter  of  James  Baker,  a  native  of 
the  same  state.  Of  this  union  four  children  were 
born,  namely:  Warren  R.,  who  is  now  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Helena ;  James  B.,  who  is  a  resident 
of  the  state  of  Washington,  and  Lucy  and  Ger- 
trude, who  are  deceased. 


TAMES  E.  ABBEY.— The  son  of  a  well-to-do 
J  Pennsylvania  farmer,  and  progressing  through 
life  toward  prominence  and  consequence  by  the 
route  which  so  many  American  leaders  of  thought 
have  traveled,  i.  e.,  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  country,  James  E.  Abbey,  of  Philipsburg, 
is  well  qualified  by  a  useful  and  varied  experience 
for  whatever  is  likely  to  befall  him  in  the  way  of 
public  duty  or  private  responsibility.  He  was  born 
at  Girard,  Erie  county,  Pa.,  August  i,  1857,  the 
third  of  seven  children  of  James  S.  and  Antoin- 
ette (Langworthy)  Abbey,  natives  of  New  York, 
who  removed  to  Pennsylvania  early  in  their  mar- 
ried life  and  engaged  in  farming  in  Erie  county. 
Mr.  Abbey  attended  the  public,  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  Girard,  and  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  the  excellent  high  school  there,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  two  first  graduates,  getting 
his  diploma  in  1874.  After  graduation  he  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  for  five  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  learned  telegraphy,  and 
was  employed  as  operator  along  the  line  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  between  Cleveland  and  Erie, 
working  at  nearly  every  station,  and  succeeding  to 
the  position  of  rehef  agent  of  this  division  of  the 
road.  He  was  employed  in  these  two  ca- 
pacities for  five  years ;  the  next  two  he  furnished 
lumber  bv  contract  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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from  land  of  his  own.  He  then  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Northern  Pacific;  was  placed  at  vari- 
ous points  as  station  agent,  finally  reaching  Bon- 
ner, Mont.,  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  where 
he  spent  two  years  and  a  half.  From  there  he  went 
to  Philipsburg  and  served  as  agent  for  two  years. 
He  was  then  city  marshal  for  a  year,  but  resigned 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  clerk  of  the  court 
for  Granite  county,  to  which  he  was  elected  and 
now  fills  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  county.  In  the  long  progress  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  this  great  western  state,  made  step 
by  step,  he  was  at  one  time  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in   Kingsville,   Ohio. 

In  politics  Mr.  Abbey  was  always  a  Republican 
of  the  regular  type  until  the  silver  issue  came 
into  prominence,  when  he  became  active  as  an 
organizer  of  Silver  Republican  Clubs,  and  in  other 
associations  of  the  Silver  Republican  party.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  its  state  conventions  in  1896 
and  1898,  and  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  from 
the  state  to  the  National  convention  which  met 
at  Kansas  City  in  1890,  but  did  not  attend.  He  is 
at  the  present  time  (1901)  clerk  of  the  school 
board  of  Granite  county.  In  fraternal  relations 
he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  having 
joined  Lake  Erie  Lodge  No.  347,  in  1888,  and 
subsequently  helped  to  organize  Temple  Lodge 
No.  49,  at  Bonner,  where  he  now  holds  member- 
ship. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  the  state,  and  is  worthy  patron  of  Pearl  Chap- 
ter of  the  Eastern  Star,  at  Philipsburg.  In  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  he  is  chief  ranger 
of  his  lodge.  Mr.  Abbey  was  united  in  marriage 
August  8,  1880,  at  Springfield,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Addie 
C,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Sarah  (Lawson)  Pat- 
terson. Her  father  was  a  prominent  tailor  at 
Girard,  that  state.  They  have  three  children, 
namely:  Raymond  Clarence,  and  Florence,  born 
in  Ohio,  and  Zora  Mildred,  born  at  Rimini,  Mont. 


CHARLES  ACHER,  the  progressive,  wide- 
awake and  thrifty  ranchmen  and  cattlegrowers 
located  in  various  parts  of  Montana  are  justly  re- 
garded wherever  they  are  known  as  among  the 
most  substantial,  productive  and  useful  citizens  of 
the  state.  Among  them  no  one  is  more  justly  es- 
teemed either  in  business  or  social  relations,  than 
Charles  .\cher,  who  owns  and  conducts  a  ranch 
of  320  acres  of  excellent  land  located  in  the  Milk 


river  valley,  about  four  miles  east  of  Chinook.  The 
whole  tract  is  fenced  and  all  the  improvements  re- 
quired by  law  are  made.  The  land  is  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  and  yields  profitable  returns  in 
general  farming  in  addition  to  the  raising  of  stock. 

Mr.  Acher  was  born  in  Ripley  county,  Ind.,  June 
12,  1870.  His  parents  were  John  and  Magdalena 
(Fleck)  Acher,  natives  of  Germany,  who  came  to 
America  in  about  1855  and  settled  in  Ripley  county, 
Ind.  In  1 861  the  father  enlisted  in  an  Indiana 
regiment  and  served  therein  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  After  his  return  to  the  peaceful  vocations  of 
life  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  of  farm- 
ing until  1882,  when  he  died.  His  widow  survives 
him  and  resides  in  the  Milk  river  valley  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hulbush. 

Charles  Acher  was  reared  on  the  Indiana  home- 
stead and  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of 
the  neighborhood.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  re- 
moved to  the  state  of  Washington  and  worked  as 
a  farm  hand  for  a  short  tme,  when  he  found  em- 
ployment as  engineer  for  the  Blue  Canyon  Coal 
Company,  remaining  in  their  service  for  three  years. 
In  1895  he  came  to  Montana  to  live  and  settled  on 
the  ranch  which  he  now  occupies.  He  was  married 
October  11,  1896,  to  Miss  Maggie  Hazen,  daughter 
of  George  Hazen,  of  Ripley,  Ind.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  sons:  Ivor,  Hazen  and  Charles,  and 
a  daughter  not  named.  In  political  affiliation  Mr. 
Acher  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  earnest  and  active  in 
the  service  of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  gives  intelligent  and  valued 
assistance  in  the  management  of  his  lodge. 


HARRY  ADAMS,  one  of  the  successful  young 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Cascade  county, 
of  which  he  is  a  representative  citizen,  has  a  fine 
ranch  located  one  mile  east  of  Stockett.  Mr.  Adams 
is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  having  been 
born  in  Richland  county,  on  November  15,  1868, 
the  son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Nancy  J.  Adams,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  the  latter  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Thomas  B. 
Adams  took  up  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
when  a  young  man,  and  during  the  Civil  war  he 
served  in  the  Union  army,  being  employed  at  work 
in  the  line  of  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  car- 
penter and  builder.  He  early  came  to  Montana 
as  an  employe  in  the  government  service,  and  was 
in  Helena  when  the  capital  city  was  a  mere  mining 
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camp.  In  politics  he  was  active  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Rcpubhcan  party;  in  rehgion  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  The  mother  of  our  subject  died  in  1894, 
while  his  father  passed  away  in  1899,  having  at- 
tained a  venerable  age. 

Harry  Adams  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  business 
life  has  given  his  attention  to  farm  work.  He  was 
employed  in  Minnesota  from  1886  until  1889,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1890  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Nathaniel  McGiffin,  en- 
gaged in  ranch  work.  In  1895  he  took  up  a  home- 
stead of  160  acres,  and  in  the  following  year  added 
an  eighty-acre  desert  claim;  and  in  1898  purchased 
280  acres  adjoining  his  original  claim,  100  acres  of 
which  are  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  remainder  of  the 
ranch  is  utilized  for  grazing  purposes.  Mr.  Adams 
is  doing  an  extensive  business  in  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  and  supplies  all  the  meat  utilized  by 
the  Cottonwood  Coal  Company.  He  has  been  sig- 
nally prosperous  in  his  operations  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  ranchmen  of  the  county,  where 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem.  In  politics  he  advocates 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  but  has  never 
sought  the  honors  of  public  office. 


JOHN  ADAML— Among  the  successful  con- 
J  tractors  and  prosperous  citizens  of  Helena  is 
numbered  Mr.  x\dami,  who  has  made  this  place  his 
home  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  coming 
here  in  his  youth  and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
worthy  pioneers  of  this  state.  He  has  attained 
success  through  his  own  efforts  and  has  ever  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  an  upright  citizen  and  busi- 
ness man.  He  is  a  native  son  of  the  Fatherland, 
having  been  born  in  the  province  of  Hessen  on 
April  27,  1855,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  Adami. 
Jacob  Adami  was  in  his  early  life  a  weaver  of 
linens  and  woolens,  but  later  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  with  which  he  carried  on  profitably  a 
government  contract  in  manufacturing  sauerkraut 
for  the  German  army.  He  died  in  1859.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  and  people  of  sterling  character. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Adami  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age, 
dying  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  their  nine  children  four  survive,  and  all  live  in 
Helena.  They  are  Mary,  now  Mrs.  J.  Amacker ; 
Jacob,  Henry  and  John. 


John  Adami  attended  school  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith, 
and  in  his  three  years'  service  became  an  expert 
workman.  In  1873  Mr.  Adami  determined  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  America,  and,  soon  after  landing 
in  New  York  city,  he  started  for  Montana,  his  desti- 
nation, and  on  his  reaching  the  territory  he  located 
in  Helena,  which  city  has  practically  been  his  home 
since  that  time.  Here  he  found  employment  at 
his  trade  and  was  paid  $75  a  month.  Through  the 
confinement  incident  to  his  trade  his  health  failed 
and  he  went  to  work  in  the  brickyards  of  Nicholas 
Kessler,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  start- 
ing in  as  a  laborer  and  being  advanced  to  the  po- 
sition of  foreman,  in  which  capacity  he  was  working 
at  the  time  of  severing  his  connection  with  brick- 
making.  From  1878  he  worked  at  blacksmithing 
with  good  success  for  several  years.  In  1881  Mr. 
Adami  took  the  position  of  foreman  in  the  stone 
quarry  owned  by  his  brothers,  Henry  and  Jacob. 
While  in  this  occupation,  in  1883,  he  received  an 
injury  to  one  of  his  eyes  and  went  to  Germany  lo 
consult  the  renowned  oculists  of  his  native  land. 
They  found  that  he  had  entirely  lost  the  sight  of 
the  eye  and  advised  him  not  to  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion as  it  could  not  restore  his  sight  and  might 
cause  the  other  eye  to  become  affected  through 
sympathy.  Accepting  their  advice  he  returned 
home,  but  was  later,  on  March  10,  1898,  compelled 
to  have  the  eye  removed.  For  eighteen  months 
about  this  period  he  was  in  company  with  his 
brother  Jacob  in  the  liquor  trade.  He  then  engaged 
in  stone  contracting  and  quarrying  with  Jacob,  and 
also  took  separate  contracts.  From  that  time,  in 
connection  with  his  brothers  or  alone,  he  has  done 
much  in  sewer  work,  excavating  and  the  like,  and 
has  been  financially  prosperous.  He  had  the  con- 
tract for  excavating  and  furnishing  stone  for  the 
A.  M.  Holter  block,  the  Federal  building  and  many 
other  prominent  edifices,  and  had  a  large  contract 
on  the  Sixth  Avenue  sewer.  He  is  careful  and 
conscientious  in  meeting  the  terms  of  every  agree- 
ment, and  has  gained  the  confidence  and  high  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings.  In  1889  Mr. 
Adami  purchased  a  ranch  on  Little  Blackfoot 
creek  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  for 
two  years,  when  he  rented  his  ranch  until  he  dis- 
posed of  it  in  1900.  Mr.  Adami  is  interested  in 
quartz  mines  at  Silver  as  one  of  a  company.  The 
mines  are  now  being  worked  by  parties  who  have 
them  under  bond  and  lease  for  $10,000.  He  also 
has  valuable  interests  in  placer  mines  at  Dry  Cot- 
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tonwood  creek,  near  Deer  Lodge,  where  the  Mon- 
tana sapphires  are  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  connection  with  gold.  Mr.  Adami  is  an  alert 
and  progressive  business  man,  and  socially  a  genial 
and  companionable  man. 

He  gives  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  and 
fraternally  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
\\'orkmen  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  \^'■orld.  On 
October  26,  1878,  Mr.  Adami  and  Miss  Catherine 
Adwell  were  married.  She  was  born  in  Germany, 
the  daughter  of  Leonard  and  Mary  Adwell,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Germany.  Her  father  was  long 
an  officer  of  the  German  government  in  the  revenue 
service  on  a  government  railway.  Reaching  the  legal 
age  he  was  retired  with  a  pension  which  he  still 
lives  to  enjoy.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Cathohc  church.  Of  their  four  children  two  are 
deceased,  Catherine  and  George;  while  Margaret 
and  Elizabeth  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Adami,  who  died  February  10,  i88i,was  the  mother 
of  two  children,  Maggie,  who  died  on  November  20, 
1880,  and  John.  Mr.  Adami  was  united  in  marriage 
with  his  first  wife's  sister,  Margaret  Adwell,  on 
August  4,  1884.  Of  this  union  there  are  seven 
children :  Leonard  J.,  deceased ;  Margaret  E.,  Lil- 
lian D.,  Alice  M.,  Clara  E.,  Albert  C.  and  Catherine 
AL  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adami  are  members  of  the 
German  Lutheran  church. 


JOHN  MURPHY.— A  life  of  consecutive  in- 
J  dustry  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty  has 
been  that  of  this  sterling  pioneer  of  Montana,  and 
that  he  merits  representation  in  this  work  is  an 
unmistakable  fact.  He  has  made  his  own  way  in 
the  world,  has  ever  been  dominated  by  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  has  ever  shown  indomitable  courage 
and  self-reliance.  He  is  today  recognized  as  one 
of  the  honored  citizens  of  Fergus  county,  where  he 
has  maintained  his  home  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  native  of  Ogdensburg,  which 
lies  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1836,  the  son  of  Antoine  and  Bridget  Murphy, 
both  of  whom  were  Catholics  and  born  in  Ireland. 
They  emigrated  to  America  in  early  life,  locating 
in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming.  He  finally  removed  to 
Canada,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  died  three  days  after 
he  was  born.    His  father  remarried  and  lived  to  a 


venerable  age.  This  worthy  couple  had  two  chil- 
dren :  Patrick,  who  died  in  1892,  and  John,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
we  find  him  employed  on  a  farm  receiving  $7.00 
a  month  and  board  for  his  services.  From  that 
time  he  has  unaided  bravely  faced  the  problem  of 
life  under  all  conditions.  Three  years  later  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  porter  on  a  steamboat  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  here 
his  wages  were  $9.00  a  month,  with  board.  He  was 
industrious  and  faithful  and  won  successive  ad- 
vancement until  he  became  a  full-fledged  sailor, 
receiving  $25  a  month.  He  followed  a  seafaring 
life'  on  various  waters  for  five  years,  and  then  de- 
termined to  try  the  west.  At  Atchison,  Kan.,  in 
1864,  he  secured  his  outfit,  and  started  across  the 
plains  for  Montana  in  Roscoe  Stebbins'  freight 
train,  driving  three  yoke  of  oxen.  There  were 
twenty-two  men  in  the  party  and  the  journey  to 
Salt  Lake  City  requiring  three  months  and  seven 
days.  Though  they  were  not  attacked  by  Indians, 
parties  both  preceding  and  following  them  were 
not  so  fortunate,  and  Mr.  Murphy  assisted  in  bury- 
ing emigrants  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Arriving  in  Alder  gulch  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  at  once  found  employment  in  the 
placer  mines,  receiving  $7.50  per  day.  He  also 
purchased  a  claim  on  Rogers'  bar,  from  which  he 
realized  good  returns  and  continued  mining  in  that 
locality  for  eighteen  months.  He  then  followed  the 
stampede  toward  the  new  gold  diggings  on  Sun 
river,  proceeding  as  far  as  Diamond  City,  where 
he  stopped  and  went  to  mining  and  received  $11 
a  day  in  the  mines.  In  July,  1866,  he  went  to 
Helena  and  mined  in  that  vicinity  for  six  years, 
meeting  with  varying  success.  In  1872  Mr.  Mur- 
phy went  to  John  Day  river,  in  Oregon,  and  pros- 
pected, with  but  little  success,  for  two  years.  He 
passed  the  winter  of  i8r)g  on  Puget  Sound,  and  in 
the  spring  started  for  Cedar  creek,  proceeding  as 
far  as  the  old  city  of  Walla  Walla,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  ranch  work.  He  soon  purchased  a  team 
of  mules  and  engaged  in  freighting,  but  discon- 
tinued operations  in  1874  and  went  to  Nevada, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  for 
two  seasons.  Again  he  returned  to  Helena,  where 
he  disposed  of  his  team  and  was  engaged  in  min- 
ing until  1 879,  when  he  came  to  Fergus  county 
and  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres.  A 
part  of  this  he  laid  out  into  lots  and  plotted  as  a 
village,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Utica.  He 
later  took   up   homestead  and   desert   claims.     His 
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home  he  retains  in  Utica,  and  has  a  ranch  on  Sage 
creek,  six  miles  northwest  of  Utica.  Here  Mr. 
]\Iurphy  is  successfully  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  horses. 

The  old  attraction  of  mining  drew  Mr.  Murphy 
to  Alaska  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  terri- 
tory, and  for  two  and  a  half  years  he  passed  his 
time  in  that  wonderful  country,  mostly  engaged  in 
prospecting.  He  secured  several  promising  claims 
in  Alaska,  which  he  still  retains.  One  of  them  he 
named  "Last  Chance"  after  the  old  Helena  work- 
ings. Mr.  Murphy  has  been  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party  for  a  long  term  of  years,  is  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity,  is  well  known  as  an  "old- 
timer"  and  is  held  in  high  esteem.  He  has  never 
married. 


MATHEW  M.  ADAMS.— In  comfort  after 
many  hardships,  at  peace  after  many  dangers, 
in  afifluence  after  many  business  disasters,  Mr. 
Mathew  M.  Adams,  of  Cleveland,  Mont.,  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  bravest  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state, 
now  realizes  that  there  is  even  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  a  haven  where  the  storms  of  life  break  not 
or  are  felt  only  in  the  gentlest  undulations  of  the 
mirroring  waters.  This  haven  is  a  serene  and  hale 
old  age.  The  tired  traveler  has  abandoned  the 
dusty,  crowded  and  jostling  highway  of  life  for  one 
of  its  shadiest  and  most  quiet  by-lanes.  He  has 
run  his  race  of  toil ;  his  day's  work  is  accomplished, 
and  he  has  come  to  tranquility,  and  unharassed 
enjoys  the  splendors  of  the  sunset,  the  milder  glories 
of  the  late  evening.  For  forty  years  Mr.  Adams 
was  engaged  in  the  boldest  and  most  trying  pioneer 
life,  and  now,  having  passed  his  three  score  and 
ten,  he  is  resting  peacefully  on  his  ranch,  surround- 
ed by  his  family,  honored  by  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  neighbors,  and  calmly  looking  back  over  a 
career  which  is  one  of  those  that  have  made  the 
present  state  of  development  in  Montana  possible. 
He  was  born  in  Garrard  county,  Ky.,  September 
7  0,  1830,  the  son  of  Elijah  and  Frances  (Tateni) 
Adams.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Luke  Adams, 
removed  with  his  family  from  Virginia  to  the  wilds 
of  Kentucky  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Later 
he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  died.  Mr. 
Adams'  father  was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of 
Luke  Adams,  and  was  born  and  was  also  married 
in  Virginia,  where  he  achieved  success  as  a  farmer. 
Subsequently  he  made  his  home  in  Franklin  county, 
Ky.     His   family  consisted   of  ten   sons   and    four 


daughters,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  ninth  son.  He  was  reared  on  the  homestead, 
receiving  from  the  primitive  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood such  education  as  they  were  able  to  fur- 
nish. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  business  as 
a  stagedriver,  which  he  followed  until  1852,  when 
he  went  to  Salt  Lake  and  found  employment  in  a 
sawmill.  The  next  year  he  journeyed  by  a  freight 
train  overland  to  California  and  began  placer  min- 
ing. This  business  he  continued  in  Nevada  and 
elsewhere  from  time  to  time,  varying  it  with  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians  and  other  occupations,  going 
from  place  to  place  where  he  saw  favorable  open- 
ings. In  1858  he  went  to  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  up 
Fraser  river  on  a  prospecting  tour,  going  as  far  as 
Fort  Gates.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  purchased 
a  pack-train  of  forty  horses  and  sixty  mules  which, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  he  loaded  and  started  for 
Virginia  City,  Mont.  The  trip  was  fraught  with 
great  hardship  and  disaster.  When  he  was  sixteen 
days  in  the  Bitter  Root  mountains  snow  fell  in 
a  single  night  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  on  the 
level,  and  drifted  to  enormous  heights  in  places.  It 
was  impossible  to  go  forward  on  his  journey, and  as 
his  stock  of  feed  was  exhausted  and  the  cold  was 
terrible,  his  horses  and  mules  starved  and  froze 
to  death,  entailing  on  him  a  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  food  of  his  party  was  also  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  Mr.  Adams  was  compelled  to  walk- 
eighty  miles  to  get  a  meagre  new  supply;  one  man 
of  the  party  died  from  exposure.  Being  financially 
mined  by  this  loss,  he  was  compelled  to  start  life 
again  with  nothing.  He  went  to  Fort  Owen  and 
secured  employment  for  a  few  months  in  a  sawmill. 
He  then  returned  to  the  mountains  to  collect  to- 
gether his  abandoned  outfit ;  and  being  obliged  to 
cross  the  river,  he  built  a  raft  for  the  purpose  and 
loaded  his  goods  thereon.  He  was  again  unfortu- 
nate; his  raft  upset  and  his  entire  stock  was  lost 
in  the  river,  even  his  clothing  being  swept  away. 
LTndaunted  by  this  new  disaster,  he  walked  to  the 
nearest  town  in  his  underclothing  and  secured  em- 
ployment as  a  teamster.  In  1865  he  removed  to 
Last  Chance  and  began  working  in  the .  mines. 
Later  he  was  occupied  in  freighting  from  Bitter 
Root  to  the  mines  until  1869,  when  he  opened  a 
store  at  Bitter  Root.  After  conducting  the  mer- 
cantile business  for  two  years  with  varying  suc- 
cess he  located  at  Fort  Benton  and  engaged  in  team- 
ing. From  there  he  went  to  Fort  Pierce  and  was 
employed  in  carrying  the  mails  from  Fort  Benton 
to  the  moimted  police  at  Cypress  Hills.    After  this 
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he  spent  some  time  in  furnishing  wood  to  the  steam- 
boats on  the  river;  and  in  1888  took  up  his  residence 
on  the  ranch  which  he  now  occupies,  at  Cleveland, 
Mont.,  and  where  he  has  been  successful  as  a  cat- 
tlegrower.  In  1877  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Baer.  They  have  seven  children,  four  boys  and 
three  girls.  Politically  Mr.  Adams  takes  an  active 
interest  in  affairs,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant 
for  office. 


FREDERICK  L.  ALBRITTON,  M.  D.— The 
future  of  a  state  lies  with  its  sons,  those  who 
in  the  flush  and  enthusiasm  of  young  manhood  go 
forth  to  overthrow  difficulties  and  achieve  victories 
in  new  fields  of  endeavor.  Nothing  can  daunt  their 
courage,  and  no  temporary  defeat  can  prevent  them 
from  renewing  again  and  again  the  struggle  which 
is  sure  to  result  in  victory  at  last.  A  type  of  the 
young  professional  man  which  stands  for  the  best 
there  is  in  the  life  of  the  new  state  of  Montana 
is  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Albritton,  of  the  city  of  Kalis- 
pell.  Beyond  question,  he  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent young  physicians  in  the  state.  A  Kentuckian 
by  birth,  born  on  February  26,  1876,  at  Concord, 
Ky.,  and  Having  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  the 
South  in  his  veins,  he  was  reared  and  educated  in 
the  North.  In  June,  1893,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Fremont,  Ohio,  public  schools,  and  then  at- 
tended Kenyon  Military  Academy  at  Gambler, 
Ohio,  for  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1895,  he  entered 
the  Toledo  Medical  College,  one  of  the  leading 
medical  schools  in  this  country,  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  on  April  6,  1898.  Upon  the  declaration 
of  war  with  Spain,  the  young  physician  yielded  to 
the  call  of  patriotism,  and,  on  April  25,  1898,  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  hospital  corps  of  the  Sixth 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  determined  to  serve  his 
country,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perience in  the  field.  On  June  12  following,  he  was 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  assistant  surgeon 
of  his  regiment,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  surgical 
ward  of  the  second  division  hospital  of  the  First 
Army  Corps.  In  July,  owing  to  his  excellent  record, 
he  received  another  promotion  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  ambulance  company  of  this  army 
corps,  serving  in  that  position  until  December  of 
that  year,  when  he  resigned  from  the  service. 

After  leaving  the  army.  Dr.  Albritton  establish- 
ed himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  Butte 
City,  IMont.  His  father,  the  well-known  pulpit  ora- 
tor, the  Rev.   Dr.   Albritton,   was  then   residing  in 


that  city,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Mountain 
View  Episcopal  church.  The  senior  Dr.  Albritton 
is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  his  services  as  an 
orator  being  in  great  demand,  whether  on  secular  or 
religious  occasions.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
practiced  his  profession  successfully  in  Butte  City 
for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he  pursued 
a  post-graduate  course  at  the  famous  New  York  City 
Post-graduate  School  and  Hospital.  Following  this 
he  removed  his  office  to  the  beautiful  and  thriving" 
city  of  Kalispell,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his 
profession  with  unusual  success.  He  stands  high 
in  his  profession,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  close  student,  an  indefatigable  work- 
er, in  love  with  his  great  profession,  and  thorough- 
ly abreast  of  all  that  is  modern  and  advanced  in 
its  literature  and  practice.  His  membership  in  the 
following  medical  societies  indicates  his  exceptional 
professional  standing:  Silver  Bow  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Butte  City,  Mont. ;  Montana  State  J\Iedi- 
cal  Society,  Rocky  Mountain  Inter-State  Medical 
Society,  American  Medical  Society  and  the  Neuro- 
logical Society  of  America. 


EDMUND  ALEFELD.— It  is  delightful  to  come 
in  touch  with  one  who  traces  his  genealogy  to 
the  romantic  and  chivalrous  eras  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  to  feel  through  con- 
nected intercourse  with  him  all  the  momentous 
events  that  marked  those  centuries  and  made  the 
brave  actors  therein  worthy  examples  for  the  com- 
ing races.  Thus  one  feels  when  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Alefeld,  otherwise  Leopdringhousen,  who  comes  of 
a  long  line  of  belted  knights,  honored  statesmen  and 
courtly  scholars  who  held  in  their  grasp  the  fate 
of  a  nation  and  have  left  this  scion  of  an  ancient 
race  an  ancestral  heritage  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud.  He  was  born  on  November  15,  1827,  in 
Seligenstadt,  Germany,  a  son  of  Dr.  Christopher 
and  Josephina  (Spuy)  Alefeld,  his  father  being  then 
a  government  physician.  Before  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury his  forefathers  resided  in  Southern  Germany, 
but  thence  removed  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  peopling 
the  surrounding  country  with  their  descendants, 
who  generally  distinguished  the  various  branches  of 
the  family  by  the  name  of  the  manors  they  occupied. 
In  1630  his  direct  ancestor,  Jacques  Alefeld  von 
Leopdringhousen,   went  to  Harburg,   in   Germany,. 
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and,  being  incapacitated  for  warlike  activity,  en- 
gaged in  civil  pursuits,  his  descendants  becoming 
prominent  scholars,  priests,  clergymen  and  soldiers. 
Edmund  Alefeld,  our  subject,  was  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt  and  in  the  universties 
of  Siessen  and  Heidelberg,  making  a  specialty  of 
forestry.  Being  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1848, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  in  this  country 
taught  German  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  un- 
til 1855,  when  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Missouri. 
He  soon  became  connected  with  the  American  Fur 
Company,  going  to  Fort  Benton  and  the  Yellow- 
stone, long  before  Montana  became  famous  for  its 
gold  deposits.  In  1856  he  was  a  teamster  in  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment,  going  with  it  to  Utah  and 
back  again  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and,  al- 
though not  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  several  bloody  battles.  As  soon 
as  gold  was  discovered  in  Montana  he  returned 
to  the  west  and  interested  himself  in  prospecting  in 
Idaho,  Montana  and  California  until  1889,  when  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  native  land.  On  first  coming  to 
this  country  he  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  but  the 
Civil  war  converted  him  into  a  zealous  Republican, 
which  he  has  ever  since  remained,  at  one  time  re- 
ceiving the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  from  that 
party.  He  has  never  married.  Cultivated  in  the 
philosophy  of  modern  Germany,  uniting  with  that 
the  love  of  feudal  times  and  combining  with  these 
the  spirit  of  American  liberty  and  liberality,  Mr. 
Alefeld  holds  a  unique  place  among  the  founders  of 
our  state  and  one  that  has  unrivalled  charm  for 
those  who  know  him. 


T  jLYSSES  G.  ALLEN.— Working  along  separ- 
L'  ate  lines  in  different  parts  of  Montana  are  a 
number  of  enterprising  and  energetic  men  whose 
efforts  are  directed  toward  improving  the  natural 
advantages  offered  by  its  industrial  conditions. 
Next  to  mining  ranks  in  importance  the  raising 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  industry  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  irrigation.  Num- 
bered among  the  most  active  and  intelligent  of 
the  creators  of  practical  irrigating  systems  is  Ulys- 
ses G.  Allen,  of  Choteau,  Teton  county,  one  of 
the  prominent  and  respected  residents  of  the  city. 
He  was  born  at  Alfordsville,  Ind.,  on  July  23, 
1865,  the  son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Frances  (Buzan) 
Allen.     The  father,  now  a  retired  farmer  residing 


at  Washington,  Ind.,  was  born  m  1827.  The 
mother,  also  a  native  of  Alfordsville,  Ind.,  was 
born  in  1846  and  died  in  1882.  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Choteau,  having  acquired  an  excellent  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  the  normal 
school  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  became  a  successful  teach- 
er in  the  state  during  the  winters  of  1884  and  1885. 
The  attractions  of  the  rapidly  unfolding  west 
brought  him  in  1886  to  Townsend,  Mont.  He 
taught  school  there  one  year  and  the  succeeding 
year  in  Helena,  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  store 
in  Helena,  where  he  remained  until  1890,  when 
with  Z.  T.  Burton  he  came  to  Choteau  and  or- 
ganized the  Montana  Land  &  Water  Company, 
To  accomplish  their  proposed  work  they  located 
and  purchased  7,000  acres  of  land  on  what  is  now 
the  Burton  bench,  lying  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
city  of  Choteau.  From  the  eastern  states  they 
brought  a  colony  of  ambitious  and  progressive 
people  who  settled  on  this  land  and  uegan  a  rapid 
work  of  improvement.  The  success  of  this  im- 
provement depended  upon  the  immense  irrigat- 
ing plant  constructed  by  the  Land  &  Water  Com- 
pany, which  consists  of  a  main  canal  eight  miles 
in  length,  having  lateral  ditches  of  a  total  length 
of  forty  miles.  The  abundant  water  thus  supplied 
is  used  in  irrigating  the  original  7,000  acres  and 
3,000  acres  more  that  is  leased  by  the  company. 
Through  this  ample  provision  of  water  the  Bur- 
ton bench  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  Montana,  strongly  reminding  one  of  the 
thickly  populated  farming  districts  of  the  middle 
states  with  their  pleasing  rural  life. 

From  its  organization  Mr.  Allen  has  efficiently 
occupied  the  position  of  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Montana  Land  &  Water  Com- 
pany. He  is  an  excellent  business  man,  ener- 
getic, prompt  and  upright,  and  has  won  and  holds 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  local  and  political 
movements  he  is  an  influential  worker  in  line 
with  the  Republican  party. 


MOTHER  AMADEUS.— While  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  ex- 
hibited by  its  priests  and  bishops,  colonized  Can- 
ada and  the  great  northwest  of  the  United  States, 
carrying  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  every  sec- 
tion and  corner  of  our  land,  the  same  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  in  the 
cause,  on  the  part  of  its  several  orders  of  sister- 
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hood  and  its  other  good  women,  have  filled  the 
land  with  the  benefactions  of  charity  and  the  light 
and  grace  of  intellectual  culture.  And  no  branch 
of  its  wonderful  and  ceaseless  activity  surpasses 
the  Ursuline  Sisters  in  either  extent  or  value  of 
usefulness.  This  order  of  Christian  sisterhood 
was  the  earliest  of  all  the  orders  connected  with 
the  church  distinctively  known  as  a  teaching  or- 
ganization. It  began  early  the  good  work  it  is  do- 
ing, has  carried  it  on  steadily  and  vigorously,  and 
has  amplified  its  usefulness  and  raised  its  stand- 
ard with  accelerating  force.  The  order  now  num- 
bers fully  14,000  members,  and  is  engaged  in  its 
mighty  contest  with  ignorance  and  sin  under  al- 
most every  sky  and  in  all  latitudes. 

The  order  in  Montana  is  among  the  most  force- 
ful, enterprising  and  valuable  of  the  educational 
resources  of  the  state,  having  three  large  acad- 
emies in  active  operation,  with  an  extensive  and 
appreciative  body  of  students  and  patrons.  It 
appears  to  be  in  excellent  health,  full  of  life  and 
vigor,  and  animated  with  the  loftiest  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  its  chosen  field  of  labor.  While  the 
entire  body  is  alert,  diligent  and  confidently  cour- 
ageous, its  inspiration  and  quickening  spirit  largely 
comes  from  its  head  and  directing  mind.  Mother 
Amadeus,  the  Superior  of  the  order,  who  is  a 
woman  of  the  most  exalted  character,  possessing 
a  rare  genius  for  affairs,  executive  ability  of  a 
high  order  and  the  refinement  that  springs  from 
real  loftiness  of  soul. 

Mother  Amadeus  was  born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
acquired  her  education  in  the  Ursuline  Convent 
on  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  in  that  state.  After 
completing  her  course  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing she  immediately  entered  the  convent  cf  the 
Ursuline  Sisters  at  Toledo,  and  was  soon  placed 
in  charge  of  the  institution  as  the  Superior.  In 
January,  1884,  she  came  to  Montana,  and  took 
charge  of  the  order  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
its  first  convent  being  located  at  Miles  City.  From 
there  operations  were  begun  and  conducted  at 
Tongue  river  and  among  the  Crows,  Flatheads 
and  other  Indian  tribes.  At  Mount  Angela,  located 
at  St.  Peter's  in  Cascade  county,  there  is  a  large 
and  flourishing  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
order,  and  here  the  Mother  Superior  has  her 
home.  There  is  also  an  academy  in  vigorous 
working  order  at  Anaconda  and  one  at  Miles 
City,  with  good  prospects  for  a  large  school  at 
each  place.  The  amount  of  good  done  by  these 
institutions  and  the  extent  of  their  benefits  to  those 


who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  among  their  stu- 
dents is  almost  incalculable.  Mother  Amadeus 
is  a  sister  of  Judge  Dunn,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
distinguished  lawyers  of  that  state,  the  light  of 
whose  professional  learning  has  shone  on  other 
communities  than  his  own,  he  having  served  as 
chief  justice  of  Arizona  for  ten  years  or  longer, 
and  dignified  and  adorned  every  walk  of  life. 


ADOLPH  AMAN,  of  Raymond,  Teton  county, 
Mont.,  recognized  as  one  of  the  prosperous 
and  enterprising  residents  in  the  Gansman  coulee, 
is  an  Austrian,  born  at  Goefis  on  January  10,  1863. 
His  father,  now  living  in  South  America,  was  long 
a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  embroidery  at 
Goefis.  His  mother,  Barbara  (Ospelt)  Aman,  was 
born  in  Lichtenstein,  Austria,  and  died  at  Monte- 
video, Uraguay,  in  1894.  Adolph  Aman  acquired 
an  excellent  education  in  the  Goefis  schools,  divid- 
ing his  time  by  working  industriously  in  his  father's 
factory.  On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in 
1890,  he  came  directly  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he 
remained  eight  years,  engaged  in  quartz  mining. 
In  this  fluctuating  industry  he  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful, and  in  1898  he  secured  homestead  and 
desert  claims  on  the  Gansman  coulee,  in  the  Ray- 
mond district,  to  which  he  has  added  by  purchase 
160  acres  adjoining  him,  making  him  the  owner  of 
460  acres  of  land. 

Being  progressive  and  of  industrious  habits  and 
sound  judgment,  Mr.  Aman  has  developed  a  most 
comfortable  home  from  what  was  once  unproduc- 
tive although  fertile  land.  Here  he  is  successfully 
engaged  in  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
in  raising  cattle  and  horses.  Mr.  Aman  was  mar- 
ried on  October  18,  1892,  to  Miss  Catherine  Mock, 
who  was  also  born  at  Goefis,  Austria,  on  July  17, 
1868,  the  wedding  being  solemnized  at  Helena. 
Mrs.  Aman  is  a  willing,  cheerful  and  worthy  help- 
meet to  her  husband,  having,  while  a  girl,  ac- 
quired salutary  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  under 
her  paternal  roof  and  while  she  was  employed  in 
the  embroidery  and  silk  factories  of  her  native 
town.  They  have  two  children,  Katie,  a  bright, 
intelligent  girl,  and  Leona.  Mr.  Aman  politically 
acts  and  votes  with  the  Republican  party.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Choteau  organization  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  The  surroundings  of  his 
home  indicate  prosperity,  and  he  has  won  the 
esteem  of  the  residents  of  his  communitv. 
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CHARLES  A.  ANDERSON.— Born  in  Oerebro, 
Sweden,  in  1846,  and  educated  in  the  excellent 
state  or  public  schools  of  that  country,  Charles 
A.  Anderson  was  well  prepared  for  the  battle  of 
life.  His  parents  were  Andrew  Neilson  and  Mar- 
garet Anderson,  natives  of  Sweden,  and  he  was 
the  second  of  their  eight  children.  After  leaving 
school,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  tanner  and  currier,  at  which  he  worked 
in  England  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  Boston  and  other 
places  for  a  number  of  years ;  then  went  to  Ne- 
vada and  spent  three  or  four  years  working  at  min- 
ing and  in  mills.  In  1875  he  came  to  Montana 
and  followed  the  same  occupation  for  three  years, 
going  thence  to  Philipsburg,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  lumber  and  coal  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
February,  1893;  the  sad  event  being  deeply  re- 
gretted by  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends  and 
acquaintances,  the  uprightness  of  his  life,  his  busi- 
ness capacity  and  his  usefulness  in  the  community 
having  made  him  universally  esteemed. 


I^HEODORE  ANDERSON,  brother  of  Charles, 
was  born  on  December  21,  1856,  at  Oere- 
bro, Sweden,  the  youngest  of  the  family  of  eight 
children,  and  went  to  school  in  that  country  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  like  his  brother, 
he  learned  the  tanner's  and  currier's  trade,  and 
worked  at  it  in  his  native  country  until  1881.  In 
that  }ear  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
went  to  work  at  his  trade  in  the  morocco  factories 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years 
and  then  came  to  Montana  to  work  for  his  brother 
in  the  lumber  and  coal  business  at  Philipsburg. 
Two  years  later,  when  his  brother  died,  he  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  the  estate,  and  his  father, 
who  was  the  only  heir  at  law  to  the  estate,  made 
him  a  present  of  the  business  left  by  his  brother, 
which  he  is  still  successfully  conducting. 

Like  his  brother,  Mr.  Anderson  has  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  afifecting  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  although  an  inde- 
pendent voter  in  politics,  he  never  shirks  his  duty. 
He  served  a  term  as  city  councilman  in  Philips- 
burg, and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  office  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  approval  of  all  classes 
of  the  people.  He  was  married  in  1886,  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,   to   Miss    Emily   Johnson.     They   have   no 


children  of  their  own,  but  have  an  adopted  son, 
who  is  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
in  the  navy  for  ten  years  or  more.  It  is  high  praise, 
but  not  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Anderson,  that 
he  is  a  worthy  and  consistent  follower  of  his 
brother's  high  example,  and  practices  in  his  daily 
life  the  integrity,  the  enterprise  and  the  social 
amenities  for  which  the  brother  was  distiriguished. 


pHARLES  M.  ANDERSON.— Shortly  after 
vy  Montana  became  a  state  a  young  man  came 
to  Cascade  county  who  has  attained  prominence 
as  a  cattle  raiser.  He  had  failed  with  sheep,  but 
he  has  succeeded  most  admirably  in  repairing  his 
fortunes.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  native  of  Sweden, 
born  on  March  7,  1869,  the  son  of  Andrew  and 
Ida  Anderson.  The  father  was  a  farmer  in  Sweden 
and  both  parents  were  devout  Lutherans.  Charles 
M.  Anderson  began  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
to  assist  his  parents  on  the  farm,  and  remained 
with  them  until  he  was  eighteen,  wJien  he  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  Whiteside  county, 
111.  His  first  year's  employment  was  at  rail- 
road work  and  the  second  farming  for  $21.50  a 
month  and  board.  In  1889  he  came  to  Montana 
and  located  at  Great  Falls.  He  worked  at  rail- 
roading and  freighting  for  a  year,  and  then  was 
employed  in  the  cattle  business,  receiving  $40  a 
month  and  board,  while  later  he  devoted  unpro- 
ductive time  to  mining  and  prospecting.  In  1893, 
with  J.  C.  Kellier,  he  purchased  a  band  of  600 
sheep,  which  they  increased  to  3,000,  but  they  suf- 
fered a  total  loss  from  fire,  and  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  Mr.  Anderson  then  began  to  raise 
cattle,  in  which  enterprise  he  is  still  engaged  on 
his  handsome  ranch,  thirteen  miles  southeast  of 
Belt.  The  property  comprises  about  1,500  acres, 
including  homestead,  desert  claims  and  200  acres 
are  under  cultivation,  yielding  bountiful  crops. 
In  1895  Mr.  Anderson  married  Miss  Hilda  C. 
Hultin,  a  native  of  Sweden  and  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  and  Mary  Hultin.  They  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church  and  the  father  is  a  farmer. 
Politically  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  Republican  and  his 
earnest  industry  and  care,  and  intelligent  man- 
agement has  brought  him  success  and  many 
friends.  He  is  well  known  in  the  community 
in  which  he  resides,  and  highly  esteemed  by  friends 
and  neighbors.     He  has  one  son,  Roy  C. 
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THOMAS  W.  ANDERSON.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  seen  the  great  northwest  of 
the  United  States  under  varied  skies  and  many 
phases.  For  years  he  had  the  interesting  experi- 
ence of  going  from  camp  to  camp  throughout  the 
mining  regions,  viewing  Hfe  as  it  appeared  at  each 
of  them  in  their  kaleidoscopic  changes. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio,  December  8,  1829.  He  was  the 
ninth  of  ten  children,  and  his  parents  were  Hum- 
phrey and  Levina  (Shannon)  Anderson,  the  former 
a  native  of  Maryland  and  the  latter  of  Ohio. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place 
and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  when  he  joined  that  heroic  body 
of  men  known  to  history  as  the  "Forty-niners" 
and  landing  in  California,  he  located  in  Nevada 
county,  engaged  in  mining  for  three  years  and 
then  went  to  Placer  county  and  spent  the  next  two 
in  the  same  occupation.  In  1858  he  joined  a  stam- 
pede to  the  Fraser  river  country  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  remained  in  that  region  two  years,  going 
from  there  to  the  Puget  Sound  country,  where 
he  worked  for  another  year  in  a  lumber  camp.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  joined  a  party  to  Rocky 
creek,  British  Columbia,  and  spent  the  summer 
there.  In  the  fall  he  made  a  journey  to  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  where  he  worked  at  lumbering, 
put  in  a  few  months  at  Orofino  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, and  then  removed  to  Florence,  Idaho,  re- 
maining there  one  winter,  and  in  the  spring  started 
out  prospecting.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of  sev- 
enteen who  discovered  Warren's  Diggings  in 
Idaho,  but  only  remained  there  a  year,  going 
next  to  Boise,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  min- 
ing. From  there  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
at  Garnet  in  1866,  and  a  little  later  at  Beartown, 
which  was  the  largest  town  in  the  territory  in 
1868-70,  and  one  of  the  richest  camps  then  known. 
He  has  remained  in  this  neighborhood  ever  since 
and  in  company  with  his  partner,  Edward  Magune, 
has  in  operation  a  number  of  mining  claims  and  is 
still  acquiring  others. 

In  politics  Mr.  Anderson  is  an  ardent  Republi- 
can, but  has  never  been  an  active  party  worker. 
He  enjoys  life  in  the  mountains  and  takes  special 
pleasure  in  recalling  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try when  he  came  into  it  in  comparison  to  what 
it  is  now.  He  is  well  posted  in  the  local  history  of 
the  places  where  he  has  lived,  and  fully  appre- 
ciates the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  Montana,  to  which  he  has  faith- 


fully and  continually  contributed  as  he  has  had  op- 
portunity. There  is  no  better  citizen  than  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  none  more  highly  esteemed. 


ANTON  ALT. — In  partnership  with  his  brother- 
in-law.  Christian  Steinbach,  (on  another  page 
of  this  work  appears  a  biographical  notice  of  Mr. 
Steinbach)  controlling  their  fine  ranch  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  Mont.,  is  Anton  Alt.  He  was 
born  at  Baden,  Germany,  on  January  16,  1855. 
His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Madehna  Alt,  also 
natives  of  Baden.  Joseph  Alt  was  a  successful 
farmer  and  both  the  parents  were  members  of 
the  Catholic  church.  He  died  in  1873,  but  his 
widow  lived  until  1893.  Until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  Anton  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Baden  and  was  a  diligent  student.  He  then  ob- 
tained employment  in  a  sugar  refinery,  working 
for  fifty  cents  per  day  for  two  years  without  an 
increase  in  his  pay  wages.  He  then  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  at  which  he  rendered  faithful 
service  for  seven  years  for  $5.00  a  week.  Then 
followed  three  years  of  soldier  life  and  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Alt  came  directly 
to  Helena  and  at  once  eiTtered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Steinbach,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  except  the  three  years  he  served  as  a 
bartender.  In  1888  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza 
Milch,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Steinbach.  They  have  had 
three  children,  Joseph  C,  Eug^ene  J.  and  Louisa 
F.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  Republican  national  ticket  is  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Alt,  whose  business  is  now  very 
prosperous   and   profitable. 


QILAS  ANWAY.— In  the  important  matter  of 
O  irrigation  in  Teton  county,  Mont.,  Silas  An- 
way  has  been  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  factor 
and  his  efforts  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  residents  of  Burton 
bench.  He  was  born  in  Cook  county.  111.,  near 
Chicago,  on  May  4,  1851.  His  father,  Erasmus 
Anway,  was  a  farmer  and  a  native  of  New  York, 
who  removed  to  Howard  county,  Iowa,  where 
he  died  in  1857.  His  wife,  Margaret  (Best)  An- 
way, was  born  in  Ireland,  coming  to  the  United 
States  when  a  child.  She  died  in  Chicago  in 
1873.      Mr.   Anway   is   the   youngest   in   a   family 
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of  five  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl.  One 
brother  is  living  in  Minnesota  and  the  sister  in 
Chicago.  Two  brothers  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  war  and  both  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country,  one  being  killed  during  an 
assault  on  Vicksburg  and  the  other  dying  of 
measles.  In  the  public  schools  of  Howard  county, 
Iowa,  Silas  Anway  received  his  rudimentary  edu- 
cation, subsequently  attending  the  Iowa  State 
University  at  Fayette.  Following  his  graduation 
he  engaged  in  farming  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
until  1896,  when  he  came  to  Teton  county,  Mont., 
and  secured  homestead  and  desert  claims  near 
Choteau  on  the  Burton  bench.  Here  he  has  a 
splendid  240  acre  ranch,  devoted  to  general  farm- 
ing and  stockraising.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  agitate  and  carry  to  completion  the  celebrated 
irrigating  system  which  is  fast  converting  the 
"bench"  into  a  veritable  garden  spot.  As  pioneer 
in  this  beneficent  movement  Mr.  Anway  deserves 
great  credit  and  it  is  certain  that  his  efforts  are 
greatly  appreciated.  In  1876  Mr.  Anway  traveled 
extensively  in  the  northwest,  visiting  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  numerous  other  places 
of  interest.  Politically  he  is  an  adherent  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Anway 
was  among  the  first  to  pitch  a  tent  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Deadwooa.  After  having  passed 
through  many  and  varied  experiences  in  differ- 
ent states  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  Montana 
is  the  best  state  in  the  Union.  He  is  strictly 
temperate,  using  neither  liquor  nor  tobacco. 


THOMAS  P.  ASPLING.— Of  stanch  old  Eng- 
lish lineage  and  a  pioneer  of  Montana,  since 
he  has  maintained  his  home  here  since  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Aspling  was  born  in  Platte 
county.  Mo.,  on  Christmas  day,  1850,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Georgia  (Kelly)  Asplin,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  London,  England,  and  the 
latter  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  about  1820.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  young  man,  first  lo- 
cating in  Missouri,  and  engaging  in  merchandising 
in  Parkville  and  Kansas  City.  In  1864  he  came 
to  Montana  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  mining 
at  various  points  in  the  state.  In  1868  he  lo- 
cated in  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  has  conducted 
a  prosperous  merchandising  business  until  the 
present  time.  His  wife,  who  was  born  in  Virginia, 
in   1834,  died  at  Deer  Lodge  in  1896. 


Thomas  P.  Aspling  when  nine  years  old  accom- 
panied his  parents  across  the  plains,  arriving  at 
Virginia  City  on  September  20,  1864.  From  1868 
to  1876  he  was  employed  in  his  father's  store  at 
Deer  Lodge,  and  passed  the  following  year  pros- 
pecting in  the  Black  Hills.  In  1878  he  removed 
to  Fort  Benton  and  for  nine  years  was  employed 
by  Joseph  Hirshberg  &  Co.,  at  that  place  and  at 
Choteau.  He  thereafter  was  a  bookkeeper  in 
the  general  store  of  Joseph  Kipp  at  the  Blackfoot 
reservation  for  two  years,  after  which  he  accepted 
a  position  in  the  store  of  Joseph  Hirshberg  &  Co. 
at  Dupuyer.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  clerk  of  Teton  county,  being 
defeated  by  only  eight  votes,  and  in  1883-4  he 
served  as  under  sheriff  of  Choteau  county  under 
James  McDevitt.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Aspling 
to  Miss  Mary  Dolnie,  who  was  born  in  Canada  in 
1873  was  solemnized  in  Fort  Benton,  in  1884, 
and  two  of  their  four  children,  Lillie  and  Willis, 
are  living.  Albert  died  in  April,  1897,  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  and  Georgia  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  at  the  age  of  six. 


BARTON  W.  S.  ARMSTRONG.— One  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  ranchmen  of 
Cascade  county,  Mont.,  is  a  native  of  Lawrence 
county,  Ind.,  born  there  on  June  22,  1846.  He  is 
the  son  of  Ari  and  Polly  Armstrong,  also  natives 
of  Indiana,  and  his  name  is  Barton  W.  S.  Arm- 
strong. The  father,  an  intelligent  individual,  has 
made  a  scientific  business  of  farming  in  which  he 
has  been  very  successful,  especially  in  stockraising. 
He  is  an  active  Republican,  and  served  two  years 
as  commissioner  of  Lawrence  county.  He  is  a 
prominent  Freemason  and  a  devout  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  was  his  wife,  who  died  in 
1855.  Barton  W.  S.  Armstrong  had  few  school  ad- 
vantages, but  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities, 
and  observation  and  experience  in  active  business 
life  have  largely  supplemented  his  early  education. 
He  early  began  to  work  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
when  nineteen  owned  an  interest  in  the  property. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockraising  on  his  own  account. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  he  came  to  Montana  and  pur- 
chased the  W.  I.  Baker  ranch  on  Otter  creek,  com- 
prising 1,120  acres.  He  has  added  to  this  property 
4^0  acres  of  deeded  land,  150  acres  of  which  he  cul- 
tivates.   His  whole  realty  of  deeded  land  and  "filed 
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on"  land  is  about  12,000  acres.  The  principal  in- 
dustry in  which  he  is  interested  is  the  herding  of 
sheep  of  which  he  has  13,000  head.  The  ranch  is 
located  seven  miles  southeast  of  Belt,  and  on  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  Cascade  county  can  pro- 
duce as  finely  flavored  apples  as  can  be  grown  in  any 
land.  He  has  also  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  Hereford  cattle,  of  which  he  has  many  fine  speci- 
mens. Mr.  Armstrong  was  united  in  marriage  on 
June  3,  1880,  to  Miss  Candace  E.  Gainey,  born  in 
Lawrence  county,  Ind.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Adin  G.  and  Margaret  Gainey,  also  natives  of  In- 
diana, where  her  father  was  long  a  successful  mer- 
chant and  a  prominent  Baptist.  His  wife  was  a  de- 
vout Methodist  and  died  in  1858.  The  six  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  are  Walter,  Harry, 
Webb,  Urmey,  Gayton  and  Imo.  Airs.  Armstrong, 
a  highly  cultured  lady  and  a  highly  valued  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  did  not  long  enjoy  life  on 
the  pleasant  ranch  on  Otter  creek,  dying  on  Febru- 
ary II,  1900,  and  she  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle 
who  valued  her  for  her  many  virtues  of  Christian 
character,  her  quiet  unostentation  and  her  gen- 
erous hospitality.  !Mr.  Armstrong  belongs  to  the 
Christian  church  and  politically  he  is  a  stalwart 
member  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  highly  esteemed  and  is  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  representative  men  of  Montana,  standing 
high  as  he  does  in  character,  ability  and  in  wealth. 


DAVID  L.  SHAFER.— On  the  roster  of  Mon- 
tana's sterling  pioneers  stands  the  name  of 
this  honored  citizen  of  Fergus  county,  where  he  has 
been  extensively  engaged  in  cattleraising.  His 
ranch  is  located  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Cot- 
tonwood, his  postoffice  address. 

Ohio  figures  as  the  place  of  yir.  Shafer's  na- 
tivity, where  he  was  born  in  Clark  county,  on  the 
i6th  of  March,  1837,  the  .only  child  of  David  and 
Amanda  (Combs)  Shafer,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Virginia.  They  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  early 
days,  becoming  pioneers  of  that  now  populous  com- 
monwealth. During  his  early  residence  in  Ohio 
David  Shafer  gave  attention  to  freighting  over  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  later  engaging  in  the  livery 
and  sales-stable  business  at  Springfield.  He  was 
one  of  the  influential  citizens  of  the  city,  an  ardent 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  served  one  term  as 
mayor.  He  and  his  wife  were  consistent  members 
of  the  IMethodist  Episcopal  church. 


Educated  at  the  public  schools  David  L.  Shafer, 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  until  he  was  nineteen,  re- 
ceived a  practical  training  in  agriculture  on  the 
stock  farm  of  his  grandfather,  Jacob  Ernst,  also 
a  resident  of  Clark  county.  He  then  came  west- 
ward to  Iowa,  locating  in  Henry  county  and  there 
engaging  in  farming  for  two  years.  In  1857  he 
went  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  secured  a  government 
contract  for  breaking  ground  and  putting  up  hay 
and  grain  for  the  Omaha  Indians.  Remaining  in 
that  locality  until  1859,  he  journeyed  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  called  thither  by  the  gold  excitement.  He 
first  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  but  soon  be- 
came a  miner  for  the  golden  treasures.  For  a 
time  his  search  was  successful  but  later  dame  for- 
tune abandoned  him  and  in  1864  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Montana  and  located  at  Gallatin  City.  He 
there  took  up  farming  and  stockgrowing  until  1869, 
when  he  removed  to  the  Prickly  Pear  valley,  near 
Helena,  where  for  two  years  he  was  in  the  same 
vocation.  In  1871  he  located  on  the  Missouri  river 
in  Jefferson  county  and  engaged  in  raising  stock 
until  1882,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  on  his  pres- 
ent fine  ranch  property  in  Fergus  county.  Here 
he  filed  entry  on  a  desert  claim,  and  to  this  added 
until  the  area  of  his  estate  now  aggregates  1,250 
acres.  Here  Mr.  Shafer  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  stock  of  high  grade,  and  has  devel- 
oped a  beautiful  home,  peculiarly  adapted  by  loca- 
tion and  improvements  for  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Shafer  has  ever  maintained  a  distinctively 
pubHc-spirited  attitude  and  has  contributed  his 
quota  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  general  good 
in  all  civic  lines.  He  has  been  one  of  the  influential 
supporters  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  Gallatin  county  in  the  territorial 
legislature  in  1868  and  1869.  He  also  served  for 
a  number  of  years  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  surveyor  of  Gallatin  county. 
Fraternally  he  is  idcHtified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a  member  of  both  the 
lodge  and  encampment,  also  of  the  Society  of  Mon- 
tana Pioneers. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1870,  Mr.  Shafer  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Donna  Perkins,  a  native 
of  Ohio.  She  descends  from  notable  families  in 
early  American  history,  is  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability  and  possesses  the  winsome  qualities  of  geni- 
ality and  cheer  which  tend  to  not  only  make  her 
home  a  home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  to  its 
inmates,  but  an  attractive  one  to  "the  stranger  with- 
in its  gates." 
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FRANK  G.  ARNETT.— The  subject  of  this 
narrative  is  a  gentleman  of  enterprising  and 
progressive  business  methods,  marked  individuality 
and  executive  ability,  and  prominent  in  the  great 
stockgrowing  industry  of  Montana,  being  the  resi- 
xlent  manager  and  one  of  the  principal  stockholders 
of  the  Diamond  Cattle  Company. 

He  is  a  native  of  Henry  county,  111.,  where  he 
was  born  on  his  father's  homestead  August  8,  1865, 
the  third  of  the  six  children  of  George  and  Mar- 
garet (Sieben)  Arnett,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Warren  county.  Pa.,  in  1833,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  Germany  in  1840.  George  Arnett  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Henry  county.  111.,  where  they 
were  pioneers  and  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
has  since  made  his  home.  He  was  married  at 
Spring  Hill  in  the  county  of  Whiteside,  in   1857. 

Mr.  Arnett,  our  immediate  subject,  first  came  to 
Montana  in  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  locating  in  Chestnut  valley,  Meagher 
county,  where  he  was  employed  on  a  cattle  ranch 
until  the  latter  part  of  December,  1882,  at  which 
date  he  returned  to  Illinois.  He  then  attended 
school  two  years  at  Colona  and  Davenport,  finishing 
a  six-months  course  at  Davenport  Business  College 
in  March,  1885.  In  April  following  he  returned 
to  Montana,  locating  at  Flat  Willow,  where  he  took 
charge  of  a  stock  ranch  owned  by  Henry  Sieben, 
of  Helena,  and  remained  on  it  until  November, 
1888,  at  which  time  he  again  returned  to  Illinois, 
settling  on  this  occasion  at  Thomson,  Carroll  coun- 
ty, and  there  engaged  in  mercantile  business  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  when  he  disposed  of  his  in- 
terests and  once  more  sought  the  stock  ranges  of 
Montana.  Thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  the  stock 
business  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  and  in 
Meagher  county  until  the  spring  of  1894,  and  the 
ensuing  four  years  was  employed  by  the  Conrad 
Kohr  Cattle  Company,  being  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  time  in  charge  of  their  cattle  interests  in 
the  Sweet  Grass  hills. 

In  the  spring-  of  1898  Mr.  Arnett  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Diamond  Cattle  Company,  the  other  in- 
terested principals  being  Henry  Sieben  and  Elizur 
Beach,  both  representative  and  influential  citizens 
of  the  state.  The  company  purchased  a  number  of 
squatters  claims  on  the  Missouri  river,  about  seven 
miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Culbertson,  in  Val- 
ley county,  and  now  owns  deeded  lands  aggregat- 
ing 1,360  acres,  besides  controlling  large  adjoin- 
ing tracts  held  under  lease  and  scrip.  This  exten- 
sive ranch  property  is  all  fenced  and  is  recognized  as 


one  of  the  finest  stock  ranches  in  the  state,  and 
from  it  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  cared  for  and 
matured  for  the  Chicago  market.  On  the  ranch  Mr. 
Arnett  has  an  attractive  and  comfortable  home 
which  is  a  center  of  gracious  and  refined  hospitality. 
In  political  relations  Mr.  Arnett  is  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Glasgow  Lodge 
No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Glasgow,  Valley  county, 
taking  an  abiding  interest  in  its  afifairs.  He  was 
married  in  the  city  of  Colville,  Wash.,  June  6,  1900, 
to  Miss  Elma  Brockman,  D.  D.  S.,  who  was  born 
at  Glasgow,  Cloud  county,  Kan.,  November  i,  1876, 
the  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Mary  O.  Brockman, 
the  former  of  whom  is  deceased.  Mrs.  Arnett  is  a 
young  woman  of  fine  scholastic  and  professional 
attainments  and  very  pleasing  grace  of  character. 
After  finishing  an  advanced  academic  education, 
she  completed  a  thorough  course  in  the  Western 
Dental  College,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  she  was 
graduated  in  1899,  receiving  first  prize  for  opera- 
tive dentistry.  She  immediately  moved  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  where  she  opened  an  office  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  her  profession.  Since  her  marriage 
she  has  had  an  office  at  her  home  on  the  ranch,  and 
has  there  secured  an  extensive  and  profitable  body 
of  patrons,  and  she  is  recognized  as  a  proficient 
and  progressive  member  of  her  profession. 


RICHARD  AUCHARD.— The  subject  of  this 
review  has  been  a  resident  of  Montana  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  here  he  has  been 
successful  in  his  operations  along  two  of  the  great 
industrial  lines  which  give  the  state  its  prestige — 
agriculture  and  stockgrowing.  He  is  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  has  gained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  has 
passed  so  many  years,  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  representative  ranch  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  Mr.  Auchard 
is  a  native  of  North  Bay,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  on  the  20th  of  April,  1829,  his 
parents,  David  and  Sarah  Auchard,  being  likewise 
natives  of  the  old  Empire  state,  where  the  father 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  his  ninety-ninth  year.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  her  death  occurred 
when  she  attained  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

Richard  Auchard,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  at- 
tended the  district  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
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home  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  balance  of 
the  time  found  his  services  in  requisition  on  the 
parental  farm.  He  remained  at  home  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  then  began  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the  shoemaker's  trade, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  until  he  reached 
his  legal  majority.  He  did  not  feel  satisfied  with 
this  vocation,  believing  that  it  afforded  few  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  or  the  attaining  of  more 
than  nominal  success,  and  he  thus  drifted  into 
other  lines  of  occupation.  He  found  employment 
in  driving  a  team  on  the  old  Erie  canal,  devoting 
himself  to  this  somewhat  prosaic  and  monotonous 
work  during  one  summer,  after  which  he  was  giv- 
en the  position  as  pilot  on  the  canal,  serving  in  this 
capacity  for  four  years  and  receiving  $25  per 
month  and  board.  In  1854  he  purchased  a  freight- 
ing outfit  and  engaged  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness between  New  York  city  and  Bufifalo  for  three 
vears,  his  enterprise  the  first  year  showing  most 
satisfactory  returns,  but  as  a  sequel  of  the  finan- 
cial panic  which  then  ensued,  the  following  two 
years  did  not  prove  as  successful.  In  1857  he  dis- 
posed of  his  equipment  and  business  and  pur- 
chased sixty-seven  acres  of  land  at  North  Bay, 
Oneida  county,  and  there  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1868,  when  he  sold  out  at  a  profit 
and  engaged  in  the  building  of  canal  boats,  con- 
tinuing in  this  line  of  industry  until  1873,  trans- 
acting a  business  which  would  have  yielded  good 
profits  had  not  the  panic  of  that  year  rendered 
it  impossible  for  his  patrons  to  make  payments. 
In  common  with  many  others,  Mr.  Auchard  thus 
found  his  financial  resources  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
he  was  variously  engaged  thereafter  until  1879,  in 
the  spring  of  which  year  he  came  to  Montana,  de- 
termined to  retrieve  his  fortunes  if  possible. 
From  Bismarck,  Dakota,  he  came  by  boat  up  the 
Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton  and  thence  by  stage 
to  the  Dearborn  river,  where  he  was  employed  on 
the  ranch  of  his  brother,  David,  until  February  of 
the  following  year.  His  wish  being  to  establish  a 
home  for  himself,  he  sought  a  location,  and  finally 
purchased  for  $1,200  a  ranch  of  160  acres,  one-half 
mile  south  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county, 
and  here  he  has  since  made  his  home.  This  was 
indeed  a  fortunate  venture.  In  two  years  time 
this  was  paid  for  from  the  products  of  the  farm, 
and  from  then  on  he  has  prospered.  In  1884  he 
took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  and  has 
since  added  to  the  area  of  his  ranch  until  now  he 
has 'T, 120,  the  place  being  well  improved  and  re- 


garded as  one  of  the  valuable  ranch  properties  of 
this  section  of  the  state.  Here  Mr.  Auchard  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  live  stock,  in  which 
he  has  operated  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  in 
the  matter  of  raising  grain  and  other  farm  produce 
his  success  has  been  gratifying.  He  has  had  on. 
his  ranch  as  high  as  1,000  head  of  horses  and  300 
of  cattle,  and  in  both  these  lines  has  shown  excel- 
lent judgment  and  discrimination  in  handling 
the  stock.  He  began  with  nothing  in  the  way 
of  financial  reinforcement  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  on  this  score  he  felicitates  himself  the 
more  on  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts. 
In  his  political  opinions  Mr.  Auchard  maintains 
an  independent  attitude,  voting  for  men  and  meas- 
ures rather  than  clinging  to  strict  party  lines. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Master  Mason  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  adjunct  organization,  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star. 

In  the  year  1857  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Auchard  to  Miss  Catherine  A.  Lamb,  who 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Tamar  Lamb,  natives  of  Vermont, 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  farmer  by  vocation,  his 
death  occurring  in  1870,  while  that  of  his  wife  oc- 
curred in  1866.  Mrs.  Auchard  died  in  March, 
1866,  leaving  three  children — Ida  A.,  Emma  and 
Williard  J.,  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1871,  Mr. 
Auchard  consummated  a  second  marriage,  being 
then  united  to  Mrs.  Helen  Nellis,  widow  of  Edgar 
Nellis.  By  her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Auchard  be- 
came the  mother  of  three  children — Mina  A.,  Ad- 
die  M.  and  Janes  J.  Nelhs.  Mrs.  Auchard  was 
born  at  North  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  being  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Ef- 
fie  Janes,  both  of  whom  passed  away  in  the  year 
1880,  the  father  having  been  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion and  both  having  been  born  in  the  Empire 
state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auchard  have  one  child, 
Rita  H. 


TAMES  W.  AUSTIN.— The  tales  of  the  early 
J  days  in  Montana  read  like  a  romance  to  those 
who  have  never  encountered  similar  experiences. 
But  it  was  far  from  romance  to  the  sturdy  pioneers 
in  their  search  for  the  precious  metal  or  in  their  at- 
tempts to  utilize  the  range  for  the  raising  of  live- 
stock. That  reward  was  not  denied  to  all  is  evi- 
denced by  the  life  and  record  of  James  W.  Austin, 
one  of  the  representative  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Cascade  county,  his  well  improved  and  ably  con- 
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ducted  ranch  being  located  six  miles  south  of  the 
village  of  Cascade,  in  Chestnut  valley.  James  W. 
Austin  was  bom  at  Palmyra,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y., 
October  18,  1839,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Julia 
Austin,  the  former  born  in  England  and  the  latter 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  father  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  butchering  business, 
operating  markets  in  the  various  places  where  he 
lived,  but  he  is  now  retired,  and  in  his  venerable 
age  is  making  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Hays,  of  Great  Falls.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England;  in  politics  has  ever  given 
a  stalwart  support  to  the  Democratic  party.  The 
mother,  whose  demise  occurred  in  1845,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church. 

Our  subject  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Empire  state,  whence  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  1852  on  his  removal  to  Indiana.  In 
1859  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  there 
engaged  in  herding  stage  mules  and  in  mining  up 
to  1863.  About  this  time  occurred  the  memorable 
stampede  to  the  Bannack  mines,  and  Mr.  Austin 
joined  the  rush,  being  in  the  party  with  Sidney 
Edgerton  and  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders,  the  former  of 
whom  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  the  first 
territorial  governor  of  Montana,  while  Col.  Sanders 
became  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  history 
of  the  territory  and  state.  In  1864  Mr.  Austin  went 
to  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  he  found  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  city  in  fourteen  log  cabins,  and  en- 
gaged in  mining,  taking  up  a  placer  claim  two 
hundred  feet  in  length.  He  there  continued  opera- 
tions until  1870,  when  he  located  on  his  present 
ranch  opposite  the  Missouri  river  from  Hardy,  Cas- 
cade county,  taking  up  a  pre-emption  and  a  home- 
stead claim  of  160  acres  each,  located  in  Chestnut 
valley.  Here  he  has  been  successful  in  farming  and 
stockraising,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  and  a  man  true 
in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

In  the  year  1870  was  consummated  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Austin  and  Miss  Emma  Jacobs,  who  was 
born  in  Utah.  They  became  the  parents  of  six 
children,  of  whom  two  are  deceased :  Thomas  and 
Ernest.  Those  living  are  George  M.,  James  W., 
Julia  V.  and  William  S.  Mrs.  Austin  died 
on  April  3,  1884,  and  on  October  ig,  1884, 
Mr.  Austin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Buena  Vista  Warden,  who  was  born  in  Missouri, 
who  bore  him  three  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  the  others  being  George  C. 
and  Grover  Cleveland  Austin.     In  February,  1887, 


the  mother  of  these  children  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest,  and  on  the  8th  of  October,  1890,  Mr. 
Austin  consummated  a  third  marriage,  being  then 
united  to  Miss  Margaret  Washington,  who  was 
born  in  the  state  of  A'irginia.  They  are  the  parents 
of  four  children :  Sarah  L.,  Alfred  W.,  Thomas 
G.  and  Nettie  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church ;  in  politics  our  subject 
gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic  party. 


JOHN  S.  AXTELL  is  descended  from  an  old 
J  family  long  resident  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  born  September  3,  1843,  at  ]\Iorristown,  named 
for  the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  and  where 
his  father  was  a  successful  contractor  and  builder. 
There  were  eleven  children  in  the  family,  John 
being  the  sixth.  Mr.  Axtell  had  scarcely  more 
than  entered  the  public  school  at  Morristown,  when 
his  parents  removed  in  1849  to  Detroit,  Mich.  He 
attended  the  schools  of  that  city  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  and  during  the  second  year  of 
the  Civil  war  enlisted  in  a  company  of  Michigan 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Col.  Gray. 
He  entered  the  service  July  6,  1862,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  just  three  years  later;  returned  to  Michi- 
gan and  went  to  work  at  his  trade,  bricklaying, 
which  he  had  learned  with  his  father  in  the  intervals 
between  school  sessions  before  the  war,  and  con- 
tinued at  that  occupation  at  different  places  until 
1874.  In  that  year  he  came  west  and  located  at  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  reservation,  Idaho,  where  he  se- 
cured employment  in  the  service  of  the  government, 
having  charge  of  a  farm  under  direction  of  the 
Indian  agent  for  a  year,  the  next  working  for  the 
post  trader.  In  the  fall  of  1877  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, located  at  Bozeman,  served  as  office  man  four 
years  with  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Davis,  general  mer- 
chants, then  an  equal  length  of  time  for  Lester  S. 
Wilson,  an  extensive  dealer  in  dry  goods  and  cloth- 
ing. After  that  he  was  employed  by  ^Messrs.  Wake- 
field &  Hoffman  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
they  having  a  contract  with  the  National  Park 
Transportation  Company,  with  head  office  at  Mam- 
moth Springs;  remained  with  them  three  years 
and  came  to  Timberline,  Gallatin  county,  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  C.  W.  Hoflfman 
&  Co.,  taking  charge  of  their  general  store 
until  1889.  The  next  year  he  removed  to 
Granite  and  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Frank 
Durand,  wood  and  timber  contractor  for  the  Gran- 
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ite  &  Bi-Metallic  Mining  &  Milling  Company.  He 
remained  with  this  company  until  he  was  elected 
public  administrator  for  Granite  county  in  June, 
1896,  being  at  the  time  located  at  Philipsburg, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Granite  in  1892. 
Since  his  election  he  has  done  considerable  work 
for  various  firms  as  an  expert  accountant. 

In  politics  Mr.  Axtell  is  an  ardent  Republican, 
always  making  himself  useful  to  his  party  and  con- 
tributing valuable  service  toward  its  success.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  allied  with  the  Masons  through  blue 
lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  and  the  female 
adjunct,  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
and  William  English  Post,  G.  A.  R.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Rockford,  Mich.,  November  17,  1873,  to  Miss 
Lela  Z.  Corbus.  They  have  one  daughter,  Winifred 
Reeve,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Mosteller,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Gal,  where  she  now  resides. 


SO.  BACKUES.— Another  of  the  young  and 
progressive  men  of  Montana  is  Mr.  Backues, 
who  owns  a  fine  ranch  property  near  the  village  of 
Malta,  Valley  county,  and  is  prominent  in  the  mer- 
cantile life  of  the  town,  being  interested  in  a  suc- 
cessful hardware  and  furniture  business. 

Mr.  Backues  is  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
plains,  having  grown  up  under  the  influences  of 
the  great  west  and  southwest,  born  a  native  of 
Llano  county,  Texas,  April  27,  1872.  His  father, 
Sanford  Backues,  was  likewise  born  in  Texas, 
there  passed  his  entire  life,  and  was  a  fine  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the  Lone 
Star  state.  He  was  a  rancher  and  stockgrower  by 
occupation,  and  a  successful  and  influential  gentle- 
man. His  death  occurred  February  13,  1875. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Alcimeda 
Beaver,  was  likewise  born  in  Te.xas,  and  her  death 
occurred  June  14,  1891. 

S.  O.  Backues,  the  subject  of  this  review,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state,  supplemented  by  a  course  of  study 
in  St.  Edward's  College,  at  Austin,  Tex.  Leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  associated  himself 
with  his  brother  J.  W.  in  the  cattle  business,  utiliz- 
ing the  open  range  in  Llano  county,  and  thus  con- 
tinuing operations  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
In  February,  1892,  Mr.  Backues  came  to  Billings, 
Mont.,  and  was  thereafter  engaged  in  riding  the 
range  in  that  section  for  two  summers.     In  March, 


1894,  he  came  to  Malta,  Valley  county,  and  there- 
after was  riding  the  range  for  three  years  as  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Bloom  Cattle  Company.  In  the  fall 
of  1897  Mr.  Backues  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness on  his  own  responsibility,  taking  up  a  squat- 
ter's claim  on  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Musselshell,  where  he  did  a  successful  business 
until  1899,  when  he  sold  his  interests  in  the  ranch 
and  cattle  to  Coburn  Brothers.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  took  a  homestead  claim  one-half 
mile  south  of  the  town  of  Malta,  where  he  has 
continued  the  enterprise,  gradually  expanding  his 
operations  as  expediency  justified.  February  14, 
1900,  Mr.  Backues  entered  into  a  partnership  as- 
sociation with  L.  M.  Guthrie,  and  established  a  fur- 
niture and  hardware  business  in  Malta  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  S.  O.  Backues  Mercantile  Com- 
pany. They  have  secured  an  excellent  patronage 
from  the  territory  naturally  tributary  to  this  thriv- 
ing town.  In  politics  our  subject  is  a  stalwart 
Democrat ;  fraternally  he  holds  membership  in 
North  Star  Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Glas- 
gow, Montana. 

At  Austin,  Tex.,  September  22,  1897,  Mr.  Back- 
ues was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Dell  L.  Hardin, 
who  was  born  in  Burnet  county,  and  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  Hardin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Backues  have  two  children — Geneva  May  and 
Kitty. 


CHARLES  N.  BAIN  is  a  native  of  Iowa, 
born  near  Brighton,  Jefferson  county,  No- 
vember 5,  1870,  a  son  of  Monroe  Z.  and  Annie 
Jane  (Nelson)  Bain,  the  former  a  native  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  the  latter  of  Iowa,  her  death  oc- 
curring at  the  old  homestead  in  Jefferson  county  in 
i88d.  The  father  of  our  subject  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  migration  to  Iowa,  being  a  mere 
boy  at  the  time,  and  the  family  was  numbered 
among  the  pioneer  settlers.  They  located  in  Hen- 
ry county,  and  later  removed  to  the  county  of  Jef- 
ferson, where  he  has  since  given  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  being  one  of  the  honored 
and  prosperous  farmers  of  that  section. 

Charles  N.  Bain,  subject  of  this  sketch,  attended 
the  district  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  home 
in  Iowa  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
In  1884  he  came  to  Stanford,  Fergus  county, 
Mont.,  and  there  he  obtained  employment  on  the 
ranch  of  his  brother  Frank,  a  specific  mention  be- 
ing made  of  his  brother  on  other  pages  of  this 
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work.  In  the  fall  of  1888  he  engaged  in  the  sheep 
and  horse  business,  locating  a  ranch  on  Wolf  creek, 
in  the  Judith  basin,  Fergus  county.  From  1889 
until  1892  he  did  a  large  and  successful  business 
in  the  breeding  of  horses  and  sheep,  and  from  1895 
until  1898  he  was  engaged  in  shipping  stock  from 
Montana  to  Montgomery,  Kane  county,  111.,  where 
he  winter-fed  the  same  for  the  eastern  and  Chicago 
markets.  He  was  one  of  the  heaviest  shippers 
and  buyers  of  feeding  sheep  at  the  great  stock 
yards  of  Chicago,  located  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Rail- 
road during  1897.  In  1898  Mr.  Bain  came  to  Val- 
ley county  and  located  on  a  ranch  of  320  acres,  on 
the  Fort  Buford  military  reservation,  took  up  a 
homestead  claim  of  160  acres  adjoining  the  town 
of  Culbertson,  and  a  desert  claim  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  the  town.  His  ranch  property  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
He  was  quite  extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep 
business  from  1898  until  1901,  but  in  June  of  the 
latter  year  disposed  of  his  stock  in  this  line  to  the 
Minnesota  &  Montana  Cattle  Company.  He  has 
made  good  improvements  on  his  ranches,  is  ever 
alert  to  expand  and  improve  his  enterprises,  and  is 
one  of  the  popular  young  men  of  this  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Bain  takes  a  very  active  interest  in  political 
affairs,  and  is  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  this  section  of  the  state,  having 
been  one  of  the  zealous  workers  who  brought  Val- 
ley county  into  line  in  support  of  the  Republican 
ticket  in  the  election  of  November,  1900.  Frater- 
nally he  is  a  member  of  Argus  Lodge  No.  514,  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  at  Montgomery,  111.,  having  become  a 
member  of  the  same  in  the  year  1893. 


CHARLES  M.  BAIR.— This  successful  and  en- 
terprising ranchman  of  Yellowstone  county  is 
a  descendant  of  two  of  those  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  families  who  have  given  so  steady  and  thrifty 
a  trend  to  the  development  and  rural  life  of  the  Key- 
stone state.  He  is  a  native  of  Paris,  Stark  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  June  18,  1857,  the  son  of 
William  and  Mary  Ann  (Unkifer)  Bair,  also  born 
in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  where  they  were  profitably 
engaged  in  farming,  and  where  they  both  died,  the 
former  in  1875  and  the  latter  in  1892. 

Charles  M.  Bair  attended  the  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  In  1877 
he  migrated  to  Jackson  county,  Mich.,  where  he 


worked  on  a  farm  for  two  years.  In  1879  he  en- 
tered upon  his  career  in  the  railroad  service ;  and 
beginning  as  a  brakeman  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  conductor  and  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  that  road  until  1883.  He 
then  came  to  Billings,  and  during  the  next  eight 
years  was  conductor  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  run- 
ning between  that  city  and  Helena.  In  i8go  he 
went  into  the  sheep  business  on  the  Musselshell, 
buying  a  ranch  of  8,000  acres  near  Lavina,  fifty 
miles  northwest  of  Billings.  This  he  sold  in  1893, 
and  since  that  time  has  handled  his  sheep  on  the 
ranges  surrounding  Yellowstone  valley,  averaging 
from  10,000  to  40,000  head.  In  1894  he  bought 
some  ranches  west  of  Billings,  aggregating  500 
acres,  which  he  devoted  to  hay  and  grain  for  his 
stock,  but  which  he  sold  in  1898. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bair  is  a  Republican,  and  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  local  public  affairs.  Frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  in  its 
various  branches  up  to  and  including  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  also  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  was  married  in  Chicago  December 
25,--  1886,  to  Miss  Mary  Jacobs,  a  native  of  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  where  she  was  born  July  12,  1861. 
They  have  two  children :  Alberta  Monroe,  aged 
six,  and  Margaretta  Estella,  aged  twelve. 


JG.  BAIR,  the  leading  attorney  of  Choteau, 
Teton  county,  has  attained  an  enviable  position 
in  the  legal  circles,  not  only  of  his  home  city  but 
of  Montana.  Coming  to  the  commonwealth  about 
the  time  the  territory  became  a  state,  he  has  proved 
an  important  factor  in  the  wonderful  development 
of  its  resources  and  has  formed  many  appreciative 
friends.  A  native  of  Berkeley  county,  W.  Va.,  he 
was  bom  on  December  4,  i860,  the  son  of  William 
and  Eleanor  (Grififith)  Bair.  The  father  was  born 
in  183 1  in  Perry  county.  Pa.,  removing  when  a 
young  man  to  Virginia  and  thence  to  Lawrence 
county,  Ind.,  where  he  died  in  1881.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Blair,  was  born  near  Winchester, 
Va.,  in  1834,  and  is  now  living  at  Bedford,  Ind., 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  J.  G.  Bair  was 
finely  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Gerrards- 
town,  Va.,  and  Lawrence  county,  Ind.,  the  Male  and 
Female  College  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  the  Southern 
Indiana  Normal  College,  of  Mitchell,  Ind.  Follow- 
ing his  career  at  the  latter  institution  Mr.  Bair 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Newton  Crook,  of  Bed- 
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ford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana  in 
that  city  in  1886,  with  a  good  standing. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  Mr.  Bair  came  to  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  and  the  next  summer  was  city  editor  of 
the  Great  Falls  Leader,  filling  this  responsible  po- 
sition efficiently.  He  then  removed  to  Choteau, 
where  he  became  principal  of  the  city  schools,  con- 
tinuing in  this  office  three  years.  Upon  the  crea- 
tion of  Teton  county  he  was  appointed  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  a  position  he  filled  very 
satisfactorily  for  two  years  and  during  that  time 
and  since  he  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

The  identification  of  Mr.  Blair  with  fraternal 
orders  has  been  prominent.  He  was  a  member  of 
Bedford  Lodge  No.  14,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Bedford, 
Ind.,  where  he  was  made  a  Mason  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  dimitting  there  to  become  a  charter 
member  of  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  in  1892.  He 
belongs  to  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  28,  Black  Eagle 
commandery  of  Great  Falls,  to  Algeria  Temple  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Helena,  to  Fidelity  Chapter 
No.  18,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  Choteau,  also 
to  the  Choteau  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  to  "the 
Rebekahs.  He  is  a  member  of  Cottonwood  Lodge 
No.  210,  W.  W.,  Choteau,  and  of  Tunnelton  Lodge 
No.  168,  K.  of  P.,  of  Tunnelton,  Ind.  On  Septem- 
ber I,  1886,  Mr.  Blair  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
B.  Ramsey,  born  near  Bedford,  Ind.,  in  1865,  the 
ceremony  having  been  performed  at  Heltonville, 
that  state.     They  have  no  children. 


FRANK  BAIN  is  one  of  the  enterprising  and 
successful  merchants  at  Culbertson,  Valley 
county,  who  came  to  ]\Iontana  when  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  and  has  been  well  identified  with  the  various 
lines  of  industrial  activity  typical  of  this  section. 
He  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  assumed 
individual  responsibilities  when  a  mere  boy,  hence 
he  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  the  good  showing 
he  has  made  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  industry, 
and  an  outline  of  his  life  history  will  be  perused 
with  interest  by  his  many  friends  in  IMontana,  where 
he  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Bain  was  born  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Henry 
county,  Iowa,  October  21,  i860,  being  the  son  of 
Monroe  Z.  Bain,  who  was  born  near  the  city  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  whence  he  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  migration  to  Iowa,  where  they 
were  pioneer  settlers.     They  settled  first  in  Henry 


county,  the  father  of  our  subject  afterward  re- 
moving to  Jefferson  county,  where  he  has  since 
devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  with 
much  success.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Annie  Jane  Nelson,  was  born  in  Iowa,  but  she  died 
at  the  homestead  farm  in  Jefferson  county  in  1880. 
Frank  Bain,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review, 
attended  the  district  schools  in  Jefferson  county, 
Iowa,  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
In  1872  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  John  Nelson, 
to  the  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.,  where  for  six  years  he 
did  a  man's  work  on  various  ranches  and  received 
a  man's  pay.  He  was  for  four  years  in  the  employ 
of  Henry  H.  Heeb,  on  the  West  Gallatin,  and  for 
the  following  two  years  in  the  employ  of  Harvey 
Wells,  on  Reese  creek.  He  worked  on  the  cattle 
ranches  of  John  Nye  and  Charles  Aukney,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1876  he  was  night  herder  for  Single- 
ton Buford,  at  Fort  Carroll.  In  the  fall  of  1878  Mr. 
Bain  went  into  the  cattle  business  on  Flat  creek, 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dear- 
born river,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1879, 
when  he  located  on  Shonkin  creek,  in  the  Highwood 
district  of  Choteau  county,  near  Fort  Benton.  He 
continued  in  the  cattle  business  until  1883,  went  to 
Judith  basin,  Fergus  county,  and  the  following  year 
sold  his  cattle  to  the  Oxley  Cattle  Company,  and 
thereafter  devoted  his  attention  to  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  horses.  In  1891  he  sold  his  ranch  and 
stock,  and  in  1892  moved  to  Neche,  Pembina 
county,  N.  D.,  and  engaged  in  the  general  merchan- 
dise business  for  three  years,  the  five  years  follow- 
ing conducting  a  similar  enterprise  at  Mentor, 
Minn.  In  June,  1901,  Mr.  Bain  returned  to  Mon- 
tana and  established  his  present  mercantile  enter- 
prise at  Culbertson,  Valley  county.  He  carries  a 
large  and  select  general  stock,  especially  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  his  numerous  customers.  In  politics 
his  support  is  given  to  the  Republican  party.  Mr. 
Bain  is  a  man  of  genial  nature  and  has  the  faculty 
of  gaining  steadfast  friends.  He  is  a  distinctive 
acquisition  to  the  business  circle  and  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the  town  where  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence. 


BANNATYNE  BROTHERS.  —  With  4,820 
acres  of  their  own  and  640  acres  of  state  and 
school  lands  which  they  have  leased,  making  a 
ranch  extending  eight  miles  along  the  Teton  river 
and  covering  several  miles  of  valley  and  bench  in 
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breadth,  on  which  they  are  regularly  raising  and 
feeding  flocks  numbering  16,000  sheep  of  superior 
breeds,  this  firm,  consisting  of  Charles  and  Neil 
Bannatyne,  is  among  the  largest  ranch  owners  and 
sheepraisers  outside  of  the  incorporated  com- 
panies in  the  state  of  Montana.  The  brothers  are 
natives  of  Arran,  Buteshire,  Scotland,  and  de- 
scendants of  families  long  established  on  Scottish 
soil.  Charles  was  born  on  October  6,  1857,  and 
Neil  on  December  25,  1862.  Their  father,  Alex- 
ander Bannatyne,  was  born  in  1812  and  died  in 
1873.  Their  mother,  Elizabeth  (Robertson)  Ban- 
natyne, was  born  in  1818  and  is  still  living  at  the 
old  home.  The  boys  were  educated  in  Arran  and 
each  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-two years  old,  Charles  in  1879  and  Neil  in  1884. 
Charles  came  to  Montana  by  way  of  Fort  Benton 
and  first  located  at  Sun  river,  where  he  worked 
for  two  years  in  the  timber  districts.  In  the  spring 
of  1883  he  took  a  drove  of  cattle  to  Teton  valley, 
and  the  next  year,  being  joined  by  his  brother  Neil, 
they  formed  a  partnership  in  the  cattle  business 
which  continued  two  years. 

In  1888  the  brothers  took  up  homestead,  desert 
and  pre-emption  claims,  and  have  since  added 
largely  to  these  by  purchase,  having  now  the  con- 
trol of  5,460  acres  of  land.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  they  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  sheep- 
raising,  producing  only  high-grade  animals  and 
exercising  every  method  to  maintain  the  highest 
standard.  They  have  usually  from  15,000  to  20,- 
000  sheep  on  their  ranch,  enough  of  this  being  un- 
der good  cultivation  to  produce  the  necessary  feed, 
and  which  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  four 
reservoirs,  each  covering  forty  acres  and  located 
near  their  different  sheds.  They  also  raise  small 
droves  of  horses  and  cattle.  All  the  products  of 
their  ranch  have  a  high  rank  in  the  markets  and 
their  operations  are  yielding  them  an  annual  in- 
come of  pleasing  proportions.  The  brothers  are 
both  unmarried,  and  are  ardent  Republicans  in 
politics.  Charles  has  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  judge  of  elections  in  Perrysburg  precinct  of 
Teton  county  where  they  live.  He  belongs  to  St. 
MoHo's  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Lamlach,  Scot- 
land, of  which  he  was  made  a  life  member  while  on 
a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  1899.  These  gentlemen 
are  genial  and  companionable  in  social  life,  accu- 
rate and  upright  in  business,  obedient  and  defer- 
ential to  the  law  and  its  authorities,  public-spirited 
and  progressive  in  matters  of  public  interest  and 
diligent  and  faithful  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


WALTER  S.  BARRETT  is  a  prominent  Mon- 
tana pioneer  of  wide  and  varied  experience 
and  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  Augusta,  popular 
with  all  and  highly  esteemed  as  one  of  strict  integ- 
rity and  sound  business  judgment.  He  was  born  in 
Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  on  January  14,  1831,  the 
son  of  James  C.  and  Maria  S.  Barrett.  The  father 
followed  teaching  during  his  life  and  was  politically 
in  sympathy  with  the  Democratic  party.  The  par- 
ents were  both  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 
The  mother  died  in  1836  and  the  father  in  1891. 
Walter  S.  Barrett,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  began  to 
provide  for  himself  and  his  first  employment  was  at 
farm  work  at  $4.00  per  month.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  went  to  learn  carriagemaking  which  he 
worked  at  for  three  years  and  in  1854  went  to  Il- 
linois. There  he  followed  his  trade,  but  was  soon 
attacked  by  the  "Kansas  fever"  and  left  for  the 
west.  He  was  in  Omaha  at  the  time  of  the  "wild- 
cat bank  panic,"  and  during  the  great  Pike's  Peak 
stampede.  Mr.  Barrett  engaged  in  freighting  from 
Omaha  to  Denver,  and  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  hardships,  besides  troubles  with  Indians. 
In  the  course  of  a  battle  with  the  hostiles,  in  which 
he  participated,  one  white  man  and  several  Indians 
were  killed.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  on  the 
Overland  mail  route,  and  this  occupation  by  no 
means  lessened  his  dangers. 

In  1863  Mr.  Barrett  left  Pike's  Peak  for  Mon- 
tana in  company  with  E.  Warren  Toole  and  others. 
Two  months  were  occupied  in  making  this  trip  and 
the  party  arrived  at  Bannack,  and  after  a  few  days 
they  pushed  on  to  Virginia  City.  Here  Mr.  Barrett 
engaged  in  placer  mining  for  wages  in  Alder  gulch, 
and  afterwards  freighted  from  Salt  Lake  to  Vir- 
ginia City  for  two  years  with  profit.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  made  a  trip  for  supplies  with  a  string  of 
mule  teams  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  During  1865  he 
had  a  pack  train  running  from  WaWa  Walla  to 
Montana.  Once  he  was  snowed  in  among  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mountains,  losing  his  entire  train. 
After  this  loss  he  took  sufficient  provision  and 
blankets  on  one  horse,  and  in  company  with  Alf. 
P.  Rose  started  on  foot  for  Helena,  about  300  miles 
away,  without  a  habitation  the  entire  distance,  ex- 
cept at  the  Indian  trading  post  where  the  city  of 
Missoula  now  stands.  They  blazed  the  route  along 
the  Pend  d'Orielle  lake  (now  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad),  through  eighty  miles  of 
solid  timber  and  arrived  in  Helena  on  January  u, 
having  walked  all  the  way  through  snow  from  six- 
teen inches  to  two  feet  deep,  and  there  for  the  first 
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time  in  months  they  slept  under  a  roof.  This  was 
during  the  intensely  cold  winter  of  1865-6,  the 
winter  of  the  Sun  river  stampede,  in  which  so 
many  were  frozen  to  death.  In  the  spring  following 
this  terrible  winter  Mr.  Barrett  figured  his  loss  at 
$10,000.  Following  this  season  of  disaster  Mr. 
Barrett  went  to  mining  in  McClellan  gulch,  and 
incidentally  engaged  in  merchandising  and  pack 
train  transportation.  This  he  continued  for  three 
years.  During  a  sharp  encounter  with  hostile  In- 
dians in  which  eighteen  white  men  were  opposed 
by  fifty  Indians,  one  of  his  men  was  killed. 

In  1869  he  returned  to  Omaha,  bought  a  farm 
of  160  acres  and  unsuccessfully  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, owing  to  the  numerous  grasshopper  raids. 
In  1874  Mr.  Barrett  went  to  California  where  for 
six  years  he  was  in  various  pursuits.  He  there  made 
a  contract  with  Mr.  E.  Beach  to  drive  sheep,  to 
Montana.  The  distance  was  1,400  miles  and  for 
many  months  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
while  for  six  months  he  did  not  undress.  In  1882 
he  secured  a  homestead  claim  in  Teton  county  and 
took  a  band  of  sheep  on  shares.  This  claim,  lo- 
cated twenty  miles  north  of  Augusta,  he  has 
greatly  improved,  adding  sufficient  land  to  bring 
its  area  up  to  800  acres,  and  since  1885  he  has  been 
quite  successful  in  his  specialty  of  sheepraising. 
He  has  a  partner,  Patrick  Connelly,  who  has  charge 
of  the  ranch  while  Mr.  Barrett  resides  in  Augusta. 
On  August  14,  1870,  Mr.  Barrett  married  Miss 
Helen  Pugsley,  a  native  of  Peru,  111.,  daughter  of 
Jesse  and  Grace  Pugsley,  natives  of  the  state.  She 
died  on  May  i,  1874,  and  their  only  child  died  also. 
On  October  31,  1886,  Mr.  Barrett  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Conley,  who  was  born  in 
Maine.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Grace 
Conley,  also  natives  of  the  Pine  Tree  state,  where 
the  father  was  engaged  in  lumbering,  and  died  in 
December,  1872.  His  wife's  death  occurred  in  1857. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Of  the  four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett, 
three  died  in  infancy,  and  Elmer  C.  alone  survives. 
His  parents  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.     Politically  Mr.  Barrett  is  a  Republican. 


ROBERT  M.  WHITEFOOT,  M.  D.— A  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  oldest  practitioner  in  point  of  service  in 
the  city  of  Bozeman,  and  one  who  has  been  inti- 
mately identified  with  the  military  service  of  the 


government,  Dr.  Whitefoot's  career  in  Montana 
has  been  such  as  to  reflect  honor  and  dignity  to  the 
state  and  profession.  Robert  Mills  Whitefoot  is  a 
native  of  the  fair  old  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  January  28, 
1840,  a  worthy  representative  of  fine  old  English 
stock.  He  secured  his  rudimentary  education  in 
a  private  school  and  academy  of  Pekin,  111.,  and 
remained  beneath  the  parental  roof  until  he  felt 
called  upon  to  tender  his  services  to  his  country 
when  its  integrity  was  menaced  by  armed  rebel- 
lion. He  had  just  attained  his  legal  majority  at 
the  time  when  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first 
call  for  troops,  and  the  response  on  the  part  of  the 
Doctor  was  prompt  and  enthusiastic.  On  April 
18,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  E, 
Eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  commanded  by 
the  late  Gen.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,-  then  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  and  who  later  attained  distinction  as 
governor  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Whitefoot  served  with 
his  regiment  until  December,  1863,  when  he  was 
discharged  by  special  order,  having  been  assigned 
to  the  medical  department  of  the  military  service 
soon  after  his  enlistment  and  was  connected  there- 
with during  the  greater  portion  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice. The  experience  which  he  gained,  both  in  the 
line  of  therapeutics  and  clinical  work,  undoubtedly 
had  much  to  do  in  determining  his  vocation  in  life, 
for  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  he  was  practically 
a  capable  physician  and  surgeon,  having  devoted 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  careful  study  in  a  tech- 
nical line.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  medical  university  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1866, 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  national  capital.  His  novitiate 
was  of  short  duration,  for  he  so  proved  his  ex- 
ceptional skill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  that  in 
1868  he  secured  from  the  federal  government  an 
appointment  in  the  medical  corps  in  the  regular 
army,  his  duties  bringing  him  to  Montana  in  1868 
and  implying  the  rendering  of  professional  ser- 
vices at  the  various  frontier  posts  in  this  section 
of  the  Union,  then  in  its  pioneer  stage  of  develop- 
ment. In  this  capacity  Dr.  Whitefoot  continued 
to  render  effective  service  until  1878,  when  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  made  an  extended  sojourn 
abroad,  visiting  many  of  the  leading  continental 
cities  and  points  of  historical  interest,  and  devot- 
ing much  time  to  special  study  and  investigation 
in  connection  with  his  profession,  taking  advantage 
of  the  excellent  opportunities  afforded  by  visiting 
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the  principal  medical  schools  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  leading  representatives  of  his  profession 
in  the  old  world.  The  Doctor  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1879,  again  identifying  himself 
with  the  medical  department  of  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  government;  but  in  1881  he  again  ten- 
dered his  resignation  and  passed  one  more  year 
abroad,  after  which  he  came  to  Bozeman,  where  he 
has  since  been  established  in  the  private  practice 
of  his  profession,  gaining  a  distinctly  representa- 
tive clientele  and  holding  prestige  as  one  of  the 
most  able  and  distinguished  members  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  northwest.  He  has  ever  been  a 
close  student,  keeping  in  advance  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
doing  much  to  further  the  interests  of  the  same 
through  original  research  and  investigation.  Sig- 
nally true  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  man  of  genial 
personaHty,  kind  and  charitable  in  judgment  of  his 
fellow  men,  the  Doctor  gains  and  retains  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  is  thrown 
in  contact ;  and  his  popularity  in  this  section,  where 
he  has  labored  so  effectively  is  unmistakable. 

In  1896  Dr.  Whitefoot  served  as  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  state  of  Montana,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  by  Gov.  Rickards,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Pickering,  deceased.  In  1890  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  three  years.  The  Prof, 
sional  relations  maintained  by  him  are  seen  in 
his  retaining  membership  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society ;  in  the  Montana  State  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  formerly  vice-president ; 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  Doctor  was  health  officer  of  the  city 
of  Bozeman,  twice  elected  president  of  Gallatin 
County  Medical  Society,  and  in  1894  served  as 
coroner.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  William 
English  Post  No.  10,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  was  a 
commander ;  and  with  the  time-honored  order  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  became 
a  member  in  1867,  while  a  resident  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  politics  the  Doctor  has  ever  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  his  first  presidential  vote  having  been  cast 
for  Gen.  Harrison,  in  1892.  In  religion  he  holds 
the  faith  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  being 
a  member  of  St.  James  Episcopal  church  in  Boze- 
man and  a  member  of  its  vestry.  He  maintains  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  parish  and  the 
church  at  large,  and  is  recognized  as  a  thorough 
and  devoted  churchman.     A  gentleman  of  culture 


and  refinement,  of  high  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional attainments,  a  thorough  cosmopolitan  of 
suave  and  polished  manners,  the  Doctor,  held  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  those  who  know  him, 
and  no  citizen  of  Bozeman  was  better  known  or 
more  respected  by  all  classes.  He  was  county  and 
also  the  city  health  officer  of  Gallatin  county  and 
of  Bozeman. 


pHRISTIAN  M.  BATCH,  one  of  the  leading 
V-'  merchant  tailors  of  Helena,  Mont.,  is  a  native 
of  Jyland,  Denmark,  born  in  Greis,  near  the  city  of 
Velie,  on  October  6,  1866,  the  son  of  Knud  Fred- 
erik  and  Anna  Katrine  Bitsch,  also  natives 
of  Denmark.  His  father  is  engaged  in  farming, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes  in  the 
town  of  Dangaard.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  that  country.  Being  ambitious  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  Mr.  Batch  left 
school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  appren- 
ticed himself  to  learn  tailoring.  He  continued  in 
this  employment  five  years,  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  which  he  has  since  fol- 
lowed, and  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  came  to 
America  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  world,  land- 
ing at  New  York  on  October  i,  1887.  He  came 
on  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  arriving  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  with  but  five  cents  left  of  the  small 
sum  with  which  he  had  started  from  his  native 
land,  without  friends,  and  with  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  English,  but  he  was  not  discouraged, 
and  exhibited  those  characteristics  of  pluck,  per- 
severance and  industry  which  have  marked  his  sub- 
sequent career,  and  made  him  one  of  the  success- 
ful merchants  of  the  capital  city.  He  soon  secured 
employment  in  St.  Paul,  and  immediately  began 
the  task  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  By  energy  and  untiring  industry  he 
soon  advanced  to  a  better  position  with  his  em- 
ployers, and,  by  studying  at  night  and  improving 
every  hour,  he  quickly  learned  enough  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  adopted  country  to  enable  him  to  con- 
verse intelligently.  After  remaining  in  St.  Paul 
nine  months  he  went  to  Watertown,  S.  D.,  where 
he  continued  journeyman  tailoring  until  1889.  He 
came  to  Helena  in  1889,  arriving  in  the  city  on  the 
8th  of  August,  just  three  days  before  Montana  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Here  he  se- 
cured employment  at  his  trade,  and  •  continued 
work  as  a  journeyman  until  1893. 
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By  this  time  he  had,  by  industry  and  economy, 
saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  his  earn- 
ings and,  being  ambitious  to  engage  in  business  for 
himself,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  B.  John- 
son, and  they  opened  a  merchant  tailoring  estab- 
lishment on  Jackson  street,  Helena.  After  a  pros- 
perous business  of  about  one  year  they  dissolved 
partnership  and  Mr.  Batch  opened  a  merchant  tail- 
oring establishment  for  himself  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  ofifices,  remaining  in  that  location  for  one 
year.  The  business  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
larger  quarters  became  necessary,  and  he  first  re- 
moved to  the  handsome  store  in  the  Bailey  block, 
and  later  to  his  present  commodious  establishment 
in  the  First  National  Bank  building  on  Main  and 
Grand  streets.  By  his  industry,  integrity,  and  un- 
failing attention  to  the  wishes  of  his  customers, 
Mr.  Batch  has  built  up  a  large,  remunerative  and 
steadily  increasing  business,  and  is  counted  among 
the  progressive  and  enterprising  merchants 
of  Helena.  In  1899,  by  permission  of  the  courts, 
Mr.  Batch  changed  the  spelling  of  his  surname 
from  Bitsch  to  its  present  form.  In  1890  Mr. 
Batch  married  in  Helena  Miss  Mary  Werner,  a 
native  of  Denmark,  and  the  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mattie  Werner,  .both  natives  of  Denmark.  The 
five  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batch  are  :  Frederick 
J.,  Otto  Carl,  Warren,  Esther  Maria  and  Ray- 
mond Philip.  Fraternally  Mr.  Batch  is  affiliated 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
while  poHtically  he  is  identified  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  has  never  sought  or  desired  po- 
litical preferment  but  takes  interest  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his  city  and 
state,  and  is  one  of  the  representative  young  busi- 
ness men  of  the  community. 


ALVA  W.  BEACH  is  not  only  a  native  Mon- 
tanian  but  the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neers in  the  territory.  He  was  born  in  Helena,  on 
March  3,  1869,  the  son  of  Elizur  and  Alice  Beach. 
Elizur  Beach,  a  native  of  Ohio,  came  to  Montana  in 
1864  and  settled  in  the  Ruby  valley,  near  Virginia 
City.  In  those  early  days  Virginia  City  was  Alder 
gulch,  and  swarmed  with  "all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men."  In  1865  Mr.  Beach  removed  to  Helena, 
then  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  he  now  resides.  His 
wife,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  died  in  1870.    Alva 


W.  Beach  received  an  excellent  education  at  the 
public  schools  of  Helena  and  the  Missouri  State 
University  (two  terms)  and  the  preparatory  college 
at  Woodland,  Cal.,  (two  years)  and  also  attended 
the  Helena  Business  College.  Yet  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business  affairs  of  life.  During  his  vacations  and 
intermissions  between  schools  he  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  in  1884  and  1885  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Sun  River  Sheep  Company.  He  then 
returned  to  his  father's  ranch  near  Augusta,  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home. 

Mr.  Beach  was  married  on  November  24,  1897, 
to  Miss  Fannie  E.  White,  who  was  born  at  Vinita, 
I.  T.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Sylvanus  and  Char- 
lotte White,  sketches  of  whom  are  on  other  pages 
of  this  work.  At  present  Mr.  Beach  is  in  charge  of 
his  father's  property  near  Augusta,  and  heavily 
interested  in  stock  enterprises.  Ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  are  under  his  control,  of  which  7,600  arc 
deeded  holdings  and  2,400  leased  school  lands.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest  ranch 
in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  The  two  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alva  W.  Beach  are  Grace  A.  and 
Walter  E.  Mr.  Beach  belongs  to  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  he  and  his  wife 
to  the  subordinate  lodge  of  the  last  named  order, 
the  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  While  not  confining 
himself  to  strict  party  lines  in  his  politics,  in  all 
national  issues  he  votes  the  Democratic  ticket.  He 
is  very  popular  in  the  county  and  numbers  many 
warm  friends. 


JACOB  BAUER.— Coming  to  the  United  States- 
from  Germany  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  winning  due  measure  of  success  through  indus- 
try and  indefatigable  energy,  Mr.  Bauer  has  been 
identified  with  Montana  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
He  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Ger- 
many, April  24,  1851,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Grunbach,  Neinberg.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  left  home  and  native  land,  immi- 
grating to  America  in  1867,  locating  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  butchering  business 
for  three  years.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  enlisted 
in  the  regular  army  as  a  member  of  Company  D, 
Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  which  came  to  Fort 
Buford,  N.  D.,  where  he  served  until  the  fall  of 
1871.  On  leaving  the  service  he  made  a  trip  on 
foot  from  Fort  Buford  to  the  Musselshell  district. 
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Mont.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  hunting 
until  the  spring  of  1872,  when  he  went  to  Helena 
by  way  of  Fort  Benton.  At  Helena  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  meat  market  of  James  Blake,  and  then 
on  the  Reeves  ranch  until  fall.  In  1873  he  was 
variously  occupied  for  a  time  at  Bannack,  Moor- 
head,  Abercrombie,  Fort  Peck  and  other  points  in 
North  Dakota.  The  summer  of  1874  he  passed  in 
hunting  near  Fort  Carroll,  and  in  the  fall  he  opened 
a  woodyard  near  the  mouth  of  Fourchette  creek, 
and  continued  to  operate  it  for  two  years.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  in  the  same  line  at  Fort  Peck, 
from  the  spring  of  1876  until  the  fall  of  1877,  when 
he  went  to  Bismarck  for  teams  and  supplies,  and, 
returning  to  Fort  Peck  furnished  supplies  to  the 
steamboats  on  the  Missouri  river  between  that  place 
and  Fort  Carroll  until  1882. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  Mr.  Bauer  located  at  his 
present  home,  five  miles  west  of  Culbertson,  Valley 
county,  and,  building  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Big 
Muddy,  kept  it  as  a  paying  proposition  from  1884 
until  1887.  In  1888  he  established  a  general  store 
at  this  place,  and  for  ten  years  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful business.  In  the  meantime  his  family  had 
taken  their  proper  allotment  of  Fort  Peck  reserva- 
tion land,  and  when  it  was  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment, he  secured  by  homestead,  scripting  and  lease, 
an  additional  880  acres,  so  that  his  present  landed 
estate  comprises  1,240  acres.  ]\Ir.  Bauer  was  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business  on  this  ranch  for  a  few 
years,  but  sold  his  sheep  to  W.  B.  Shaw  in  1897. 
Since  then  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  cattle  and 
horses,  and  this  enterprise  has  brought  him  gratify- 
ing success. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bauer  gives  his  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  takes  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  as  a  Republican.  At  Poplar,  Valley  county, 
in  1877,  Mr.  Bauer  married  Mary,  a  Sioux  woman, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  eight  children :  Fred, 
Lizzie,  John,  Joseph,  James,  Mary,  Katie  and  Lydia, 
all  residing  at  the  parental  home.  The  postoffice 
address  of  Mr.  Bauer  is  Culbertson. 


DR.  G.  W.  BEAL.— One  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Montana,  and  a  man  who  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  territory  and  state  in  sub- 
stantial measure,  the  late  Dr.  G.  W.  Beal,  whose 
death  at  German  gulch  on  June  8,  1901,  occasioned 
general  sorrow,  was  a  typical  representative  of  the 
class  of  men  who  have  redeemed  the  northwest 


from  a  state  of  savage  wildness  and  fructified  it 
with  the  products  of  peaceful  industry.  He  came 
to  Alder  gulch,  Mont.,  in  July,  1864,  and  mined 
there  until  January  i,  1865,  when  removing  to  Ger- 
man gulch,  he  there  practiced  medicine  for  eleven 
years.  From  1876,  when  he  made  his  residence  in 
Butte,  he  was  prominent  in  the  business,  social, 
political  and  professional  life  of  the  city  until  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Deer  Lodge  county  in  the  territorial  legislature  of 
1875-6,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  Butte  in  1881. 
He  was  connected  with  various  commercial  and 
mining  enterprises  of  Butte,  and  erected  and  was 
for  a  number  of  years  proprietor  of  the  Centennial 
Hotel.  Dr.  Beal  was  born  in  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  in  1828,  but  in  1835  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Athens  county,  in  that  state,  where  he  received 
his  elementary  scholastic  training.  Later  he  pur- 
sued a  three  years'  course  of  study  at  the  Ohio 
University,  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Carpenter,  was 
graduated  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1863, 
and  entered  upon  medical  practice  at  Athens  the 
same  year.  In  185 1  he  was  married  to  Miss  S.  J. 
Townsend,  of  Belmont,  Ohio,  whose  trother  was 
afterward  secretary  of  state  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  became  the  parents  of  four  children.  Perry 
H.  Beal,  Mrs.  Dofa  Bateman,  Mrs.  Lowella  New- 
kirk  and  Mabel,  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Doering.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Beal  served  his  people  faithfully. 
He  possessed  that  genial  and  inspiring  disposition 
which  aids  materially  in  the  success  of  a  good 
physician,  and  his  very  presence  in  a  sick  room 
was  a  curative  principle  in  itself.  In  his  business 
relations  he  was  an  example  of  uprightness  and 
fairness,  and  in  social  circles  he  was  highly 
esteemed. 

Perry  H.  Beal,  who  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  G.  W.  Beal,  was  born  in  Athens,  Ohio,  on  May 
12,  1853.  After  attendance  in  the  graded  schools  he 
was  graduated  from  the  city.high  school  of  Athens, 
while  the  summer  seasons  were  devoted  to  farm 
labor.  In  1868  he  came  to  German  gulch,  Mont., 
where  his  father  had  located  an  extensive  placer 
and  quartz  mining  property,  and  for  three  years 
worked  successfully  at  mining.  He  then  went  back 
to  Ohio  and  in  1871  attended  the  Miller  Seminary 
at  Marshfield,  remaining  in  Ohio  until  March, 
1873,  when  he  returned  to  Montana.  In  the  fall 
of  1874  the  family  home  was  changed  to  Deer 
Lodge  and  in  the  high  school  he  continued  study 
during  the  winters  of  1874-5.  Mr.  Beal  accom- 
panied  his   parents   on   their   removal   to    Butte, 
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where  his  father  built  the  Centennial  Hotel,  which 
was  opened  on  July  4,  1876.  With  the  exception 
of  a  short  interval  Perry  served  as  clerk  of  this 
house  from  its  opening  until  its  destruction  by  fire 
on  April  24,  1888.  This  fire  was  very  disastrous ; 
not  only  destroying  the  building  and  all  contents, 
but  causing  the  death  of  two  persons  who  perished 
while  attempting  to  escape. 

Since  1888  Mr.  Beal  has  made  his  home  at  Ger- 
man gulch,  devoting  his  attention  exclusively  to 
developing  his  mining  property,  which  has  proved 
exceedingly  valuable  and  promises  to  yield  an  am- 
ple fortune.  He  is  now  operating  quite  extensive- 
ly, and  owns  over  two  miles  of  the  gulch,  his  prop- 
erty containing  the  largest  porphyry  dyke  known 
in  the  world.  He  has  been  quite  successful  thus 
far,  and,  if  present  indications  are  a  proper  cri- 
terion from  which  to  judge,  his  future  will  be  pro- 
lific of  .rich  results.  Mr.  Beal  is  an  active  worker 
in  the  Democratic  party  and  has  contributed  much 
to  its  success  since  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  coun- 
ty in  which  he  now  lives.  He  is  a  valued  Free- 
mason, belonging  to  Silver  Bow  Lodge  No.  48, 
and  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.,  at  Deer  Lodge,  and 
is  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  both  organizations. 
In  the  fall  of  1890,  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  Mr.  Beal  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Margaret  Arm- 
strong, a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland.  Their  son, 
George  A.,  is  a  bright  lad  of  six  years. 


WARREN  S.  BAXTER.— The  subject  of  this 
review  is  well  worthy  consideration  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Montana,  having  become  a  resi- 
dent thirty-seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Baxter  is  a  na- 
tive of  Moultrie  county.  111.,  where  he  was  born 
August  22,  1844,  his  parents  being  George  and 
Louisa  C.  Baxter,  natives  respectively  of  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina.  The  father  followed  farming 
as  a  life  vocation,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Febru- 
ary, 1894,  his  wife  having  passed  away  in  1857, 
both  devoted  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

Warren  S.  Baxter  received  his  educational  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  and  at  an  early 
age  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  work  on  the 
farm,  remaining  on  the  old  homestead  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty  years.  In  1864  he  started 
for  Montana,  beginning  the  journey  on  March  24, 
with  an  ox  team,  four  months  being  consumed  in 
making  the  trip.  Before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion two  men  in  the  party  were  killed  by  the  In- 


dians. After  reaching  Virginia  City  Mr.  Baxter 
found  employment  in  hauling  building  timbers,  to 
which  occupation  he  devoted  his  attention  until 
winter,  which  he  passed  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  he  came  to  Helena,  was  engaged  in 
logging  during  the  summer,  and  was  thereafter 
employed  in  freighting  until  1869,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Illinois  and  passed  the  winter  with  his 
father.  Returning  to  Montana  in  1870  he  pur- 
chased a  hay  ranch  in  Prickly  Pear  valley  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  cattleraising  until  1877,  when 
he  sold  his  ranch  at  a  good  profit.  He  then  pur- 
chased eighty  acres  and  took  up  a  homestead 
claim  of  equal  area,  located  three  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Helena,  near  Ten-mile  creek. 
Here  his  efforts  in  the  line  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising  were  not  attended  with  the  best  of  success, 
but  he  continued  operations  until  1889,  when  he 
sold  his  ranch  for  $8,000  and  moved  to  his  present 
location  on  Wolf  creek.  Here  he  purchased  550 
acres,  to  which  he  has  added  680  acres,  and  has 
since  been  successfully  engaged  in  farming  arid 
cattleraising  on  an  extensive  scale.  His  ranch  is 
well  improved,  and  400  acres  of  the  tract  are  avail- 
able for  cultivation.  In  poHtics  Mr.  Baxter  gives 
his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  while  hi« 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Christian  church,  of 
which  both  he  and  his  wife  are  members. 

May  20,  1875,  Mr-  Baxter  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Young,  who  was  born  in 
Shelby  county.  111.,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Ruth  Young,  natives  of  Tennessee.  The  father 
devoted  his  Hfe  to  agricultural  pursuits,  his  death 
occurring  in  January,  1868,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  1854.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter  five  chil- 
dren have  been  born,  one  of  whom,  Mary  L.,  is  de- 
ceased, the  others  being  George  T.,  Rossie  S.,  Jes- 
sie and   Delbert   R. 


SILAS  A.  BEACHLEY  has  been  prominently 
-  identified  with  the  industrial  life  of  Montana 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  representative  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Cascade  county,  his  ranch  of  800  acres  being 
located  at  the  railroad  station  of  Ulm.  Mr.  Beach- 
ley  claims  the  old  Keystone  state  as  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Berlin, 
Somerset  county,  on  October  14,  1853.  His  par- 
ents, Peter  and  Phoebe  Beachley,  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  where  the  father  has  for  many  years 
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been  successfully  engaged  in  farming;  he  and  his 
wife  being  members  of  the  Dunkard  church. 

Silas  A.  Beachley  obtained  a  common-school  edu- 
cation in  his  native  state  and  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  parental  homestead  until  he  attained  his  legal 
majority;  and  then,  in  1874,  began  working  for 
wages  in  the  same  line  of  occupation.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  went  to  Marshall,  Iowa,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  farming;  afterward  he  made  a  trip 
to  Denver,  Colo.  In  that  locality  he  mined  with 
fair  success  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when  he  came 
to  Montana  in  company  with  John  Boone,  of  Mis- 
souri. He  first  engaged  in  mining  at  Redbluff  and 
was  thereafter  employed  on  ranches  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  when  he  made  his  way  to  the  Yogo 
mining  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barker,  Meagher 
county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  until 
1882.  Thence  he  went  to  Neihart  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1883  when  he  located  in 
Great  Falls  and  served  as  postmaster  for  two  years 
under  the  administration  of  President  Harrison. 
Thereafter  he  engaged  in  contracting  and  building, 
and  also  dealt  in  real  estate.  In  1897  Mr.  Beachley 
located  on  his  present  ranch  where,  in  addition  to 
raising  horses  and  cattle  upon  quite  an  extensive 
scale,  he  has  a  portion  of  his  land  under  cultivation, 
securing  excellent  crops  of  hay. 

On  national  issues  he  gives  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  in  local  affairs  votes  for  men 
and  measures  instead  of  holding  himself  closely  to 
strict  party  lines.  On  November  4,  1886,  Mr. 
Beachley  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lillia  L. 
Rolfe,  who  was  born  in  Vermont,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Lucia  Rolfe,  natives  of  the  same  state, 
where  the  father  devoted  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Mr.  Rolfe  was  a  stanch  Republican 
in  politics.  His  death  occurred  in  1881.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beachley  were  the  parents  of  two  children : 
Pearl  and  Grace.  Mrs.  Beachley  descended  from 
the  historic  Rolfe  family  of  early  Virginia  history, 
and  was  a  niece  of  Hon.  H.  P.  Rolfe,  formerly  of 
Great  Falls.  Her  death  occurred  at  Great  Falls  on 
August   13,   1 90 1. 


located  three  miles  west  of  Riceville.  He  was  born 
August  26,  1863,  in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  son  of 
Alphonse  and  Exilda  Beaudry,  both  of  whom  were 
devout  Catholics  and  of  brilliant  French  ancestry. 
Alphonse  Beaudry  was  a  lifelong  farmer  and  with 
great  ability  held  the  responsible  office  of  conserva- 
tor for  two  years.  His  death  occurred  in  1890  and 
his  widow  resides  with  her  son,  Roch,  in  Montreal. 

Valmore  Beaudry,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
entered  L' Assumption  College,  completed  a  three 
years'  business  course  and,  in  1879,  secured  a  po- 
sition in  a  grocery  from  which  in  the  spring  of  1880 
he  went  to  Chicago,  where  for  a  year  he  was  a 
collector.  In  1881  he  went  to  Hancock,  Colo., 
where  he  was  timekeeper  for  the  Denver  and  South 
Park  Railroad  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when  he 
came  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and  engaged  in 
freighting.  In  1855  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim 
of  160  acres  and  a  desert  claim  of  equal  area,  and, 
after  placing  thereon  valuable  improvements,  he 
sold  the  homestead  in  1894  to  the  Anaconda  Coal 
Company  for  $3,500,  and  in  1895  he  sold  the  desert 
claim  to  E.  R.  Clingan  for  $1,200.  He  had,  how- 
ever, invested  in  other  valuable  land,  and  is  now 
the  owner  of  1,480  acres,  of  which  300  are  available 
for  cultivation.  He  is  diligently  improving  this 
property  and  attending  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  hav- 
ing on  hand  at  this  writing  175  head  of  finely 
graded  stock. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  a 
Catholic.  Mr.  Beaudry  is  a  hard-working  man, 
who  have  shrewd  business  methods  and  plans,  and  is 
successfully  carrying  them  out  and  acquiring 
wealth.  He  has  the  high  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends  as  an  energetic  and  public-spirited  citizen 
and  a  pleasant  associate  and  neighbor. 


Y^^LMORE  BEAUDRY.— Within  the  confines 
V  of  Montana  are  found  many  3'oung  men  who 
have  so  taken  advantage  of  the  glorious  opportuni- 
ties afforded  as  to  win  success.  A  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  is  Mr.  Beaudry,  a  leading 
stockgrower  of  Cascade  county,  his  fine  ranch  being 


LEWIS  BECK,  one  of  the  successful  ranchmen 
of  Cascade  county,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  livestock  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  has  won  a  worthy  success  through  his  own 
efforts.  Mr.  Beck  is  a  native  of  the  fair  northland, 
having  been  born  in  Denmark,  on  November  16, 
1858,  the  son  of  Gustave  and  Mary  Beck,  both  of 
whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in  their  native  land. 
The  father  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business, 
and  both  he  and  his  estimable  wife  were  devoted 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  mother 
of  our  subject  died  in  1871,  beihg  survived  by  her 
husband,  who  passed  to  his  reward  in  1892. 
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Lewis  Beck  obtained  sucii  educational  advantages 
as  were  afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
land,  but  early  became  familiar  with  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
secured  a  position  in  a  distillery  and  wine  cellars, 
being  thus  occupied  until  1879,  when  he  determined 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  sail  for  New  York,  and  after  his 
arrival  in  America  he  made  a  trip  through  various 
eastern  states,  being  variously  employed.  In  1881 
he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  secured  employ- 
ment at  ranch  work  and  was  thus  engaged  until 
1883,  when  he  associated  himself  with  Thomas 
Dailey  in  the  operation  of  a  ranch  on  equal  shares. 
In  the  fall  of  1889  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Joseph  F.  Swarbrick  and  leased  a  ranch  of  320  acres 
located  in  Boulder  valley  and  engaged  in  raising 
cattle,  starting  with  twenty  head.  There  they  con- 
tinued operations  until  1893,  when  they  located 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Cascade,  where  they  took 
up  two  desert  claims  and  two  homestead  claims, 
comprising  a  total  of  1,640  acres.  This  they  sold  in 
the  spring  of  1901,  and  by  a  second  purchase  the 
property  is  now  owned  by  the  popular  passenger 
conductor  of  the  Montana  Central,  F.  M.  Bingham. 
The  enterprise  was  conducted  in  a  careful  and  con- 
servative way,  and  the  success  of  the  interested 
principals  was  assured.  Mr.  Beck  is  thoroughly 
animated  with  the  true  American  spirit,  being  ever 
loyal  to  his  adopted  country.  In  politics  he  gives 
his  support  to  the  Democratic  party. 


JOHN  BECKER.— Mr.  Becker  is  one  of  the 
J  sons  of  the  German  empire,  and,  Hke  others  of 
his  countrymen  who  have  come  to  America  and 
become  identified  with  her  industrial  life,  he  has 
shown  himself  signally  appreciative  of  republican 
itistitutions.  He  was  born  in  Germany  in  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Katherine  (Don- 
langer)  Becker,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ger- 
many. They  came  to  the  United  States  in  1869, 
locating  near  Washington,  Wis.,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death  in  1880.  His 
widow  survives  him  and  makes  her  home  with  her 
sons,  John  and  Henry,  near  Big  Sandy,  Mont. 

John  Becker  attended  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  Germany  until  he  came  to  America. 
Here,  until  1882,  his  home  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Milwaukee,  he  making,  however,  occasional  trips 
into  other  parts  of  the  Union.     He  came  to  Mon- 


tana in  1882  locating  at  Barker,  Meagher  county, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  smelter  for  two 
years.  Thence  he  went  to  Helena,  and  for  the  next 
two  summers  was  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  In  1887  he 
helped  to  construct  county  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  proving  himself  ambitious 
and  energetic  and  ever  looking  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  himself  in  an  independent  posi- 
tion in  the  state  of  his  adoption. 

In  1888  Mr.  Becker  came  to  Choteau  county 
and  made  entry  on  homestead  and  desert  claims 
on  Big  Sandy  fiat,  where  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch 
of  320  acres,  the  most  of  which  is  available  for  cul- 
tivation. Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  ranching  and  cattleraising.  His  ranch 
is  located  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Big 
Sandy,  which  is  his  postofifice  address.  Mr. 
Becker  has  never  married  and  makes  his  home 
with  his  brother  Henry,  who  operates  an  adjoining 
ranch.  In  politics  Mr.  Becker  is  a  supporter  of 
the   Republican   party. 


YAVIER  BELLEADUX,  recognized  as  one  of 
^\  the  leading  business  men  of  Browning,  Teton 
county,  combines  in  his  western  experience  and 
natural  executive  ability  the  elements  that  have, 
made  his  success  possible.  Though  ^Ir.  Belleadux 
has  scarcely  reached  the  prime  of  life,  he  might  be 
termed  a  "young  pioneer"  of  Montana,  having  come 
to  the  territory  while  a  mere  child  and  at  an  early 
day  in  its  history.  He  was  born  in  the  territory  of 
Dakota,  at  Yankton,  on  January  18,  1859.  Here 
his  father,  Mitchell  Belleadux,  carried  on  both 
farming  and  freighting  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  born  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in  1836,  and  passed 
his  last  years  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and  where 
he  died  in  1888.  His  wife,  Cecil  (Armeal)  Bellea- 
dux, was  born  at  Fort  Benton  in  1841,  and  now 
resides  at  Browning  with  her  son,  Xavier.  The 
school  life  of  our  subject  was  comprised  in  eighteen 
months  attendance  at  the  frontier  post  of  Fort  Ben- 
ton, but  by  industry  and  application  he  has  largely 
supplied  this  deficiency  in  his  education,  and  is  to- 
day remarkably  well  informed  and  of  more  than 
common  intelligence.  From  eleven  years  of  age  he 
worked  at  various  employments  in  Fort  Benton 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  and  also  traded  with  the 
Indians. 

In  those  davs  one  of  the  most  lucrative  enter- 
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prises  was  freighting,  and  from  1876  until  1885  Mr. 
Belleadux  folowed  this  business  in  company  with 
his  father,  and  three  years  subsequently  for  him- 
self. During  the  succeeding  six  years  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  range  rider  and  thus  acquired  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  cattle  business  that  later  proved 
very  valuable  to  him.  In  1891  Mr.  Belleadux  went 
to  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  Teton  county,  where, 
having  carefully  examined  future  possibilities,  he 
secured  in  1892,  a  squatter's  right  to  160  acres 
of  land  on  the  Milk  river,  which  he  improved  and 
afterwards  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Between  1898  and 
1901  Mr.  Belleadux  took  up  two  160-acre  Indian 
allotment  claims  lying  near  the  north  fork  of  the 
Milk  river,  and  this  land  he  has  since  profitably 
devoted  to  stock  growing.  In  addition  to  this  lu- 
crative business  he,  in  1898.  opened  a  livery  stable 
in  Browning,  which  he  still  conducts.  At  Fort 
Benton,  in  1886,  Mr.  Belleadux  was  married  to  Miss 
Celena  Durham,  and  their  children  are :  Willie, 
Charlie,  Warren,  Greeley,  J\Iabel  and  Celena. 


TTHLLIAM  BENT. — The  experiences  of  this 
VV  well  known  pioneer  of  Montana  have  been 
varied  and  interesting  in  character,  and  few  are 
there  who  were  more  intimately  identified  with  the 
adventurous  and  exciting  incidents  which  marked 
life  on  the  frontier.  In  a  work  of  this  nature  it  is 
certainly  incumbent  that  we  make  definite  refer- 
ence to  the  life  history  of  Mr.  Bent,  who  is  now 
one  of  the  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Choteau  county,  his  postoffice  address  being  Har- 
lem. Mr.  Bent  was  born  on  May  11,  1846,  in  St.' 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  son  of  William  Bent,  Sr.,  who  was 
born  in  1804  in  North  Carolina,  and  about  1842 
came  to  the  west.  He  was  for  many  years  a  trader 
with  the  Indians  and  white  trappers  in  the  Arkan- 
sas valley  and  the  southwest,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  frequent  companion  of  Gen.  Fremont 
and  Kit  Carson.     He  died  in  1869. 

William  Bent.,  Jr.,  received  his  education  in  a 
private  school  at  St.  Louis,  and  when  Civil  war  be- 
came inevitable,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  south. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  he  enlisted  in  the  Second 
Arkansas  Battalion  of  Mounted  Infantry,  Confed- 
erate, with  which  he  served  two  years,  under  Gens. 
Wheeler  jmd  Longstreet  when  they  were  opposing 
Gen.  Sherman.  Mr.  Bent  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga  in  1864,  and  incapacitated  for 
service  for  some  time.     After  the  war  he  came  to 


V^irginia  City,  Mont.,  arriving  there  in  June,  1866, 
and  there  joining  the  volunteer  Montana  militia, 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  Last  Chance  gulch, 
and  after  the  militia  was  disbanded,  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton. In  1867  he  assisted  in  erecting  Fort  Brown- 
ing, and  during  1869  ^^  served  as  Indian  inter- 
preter for  the  United  States  government  and  the 
trader  James  Stuart.  In  1870  Mr.  Bent  was  em- 
ployed at  a  trading  post  at  Medicine  Lodge,  on  the 
big  bend  of  the  Milk  river,  and  the  winter  of  1871 
he  devoted  to  hunting  buffalo  and  trapping  on 
streams  south  of  the  Little  Rocky  and  Bear  Paw 
mountains.  In  1873  he  went  to  old  Fort  Belknap, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  Indian  service  by 
the  government  as  an  interpreter  until  1890,  under 
the  successive  Indian  agents,  Reid,  Clark,  Capt. 
Buck,  Fenton,  Capt.  Williams,  Lincoln,  Fields,  Si- 
mons and  Lieut.  Macanny.  For  the  succeeding  three 
years  he  was  similarly  engaged  at  the  new  Belknap 
agency.  He  was  next  the  government  farmer  at 
this  agency  for  one  year  and  thereafter  was  gov- 
ernment butcher  there  for  two  years.  He  then 
gave  his  attention  to  ranching  and  stockraising 
near  Savoy,  and  in  the  fall  of  1896  located  on  his 
present  ranch  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  creek  and 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  Harlem,  Choteau 
county,  which  village  is  his  postoffice  address. 
Here  he  has  a  well  improved  and  valuable  ranch 
of  400  acres  and  is  successfully  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  cattle  and  horses  and  the  production  of 
hay,  of  which  he  secures  large  annual  yields.  Mr. 
Bent  gives  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
has  ever  been  active  in  its  ranks.  In  1873,  at  the 
Fort  Belknap  agency,  Mr.  Bent  was  married  to  a 
woman  of  the  Assinniboine  tribe,  and  they  have 
eight  children,  George,  Louis,  Mary,  Lucy,  Nellie, 
F.nuna,  Ida  and  Florence,  and  all  are  at  the  paren- 
tal home. 

When  Gen.  Miles  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Nez 
Perces  from  the  southeast  side  of  the  Bear  Paw 
mountains,  Mr.  Bent  led  the  Assinniboine  Indians 
against  the  Nez  Perces  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Bear  Paw  mountains  and  along  the  south  side  of 
Milk  river,  thus  detaining  the  Nez  Perces  long 
enough  for  Gen.  Miles  to  catch  up  with  them  and 
bring  on  the  battle  of  the  Bear  Paw  on  Snake 
creek,  Mr.  Bent  with  the  Assinniboine  Indians  get- 
ting between  the  Nez  Perces  and  Sitting  Bull  and 
the  Sioux,  who  were  then  north  of  the  Canadian 
line,  causing  Chief  Joseph  to  surrender  to  Gen. 
Miles.  In  honor  of  the  service  Fort  Assinniboine 
was  given  its  name.     Mr.  Bent  was  interpreter  for 
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the  commission  that  treated  with  the  Indians  for 
the  relinquishment  of  this  great  Milk  river  region, 
all  its  mountains  and  valleys,  the  Indians  only  re- 
taining a  small  reserve  in  the  center  of  their  origi- 
nal domain.  To  secure  this  concession  he  labored 
hard  and  his  great  influence  with  the  Indians  was 
perhaps  the  deciding  factor  in  gaining  this  bene- 
ficial result.  Mr.  Bent  was  also  interpreter  for  ob- 
taining from  the  Indians  the  right-of-way  for  the 
building  of  the  Manitoba,  now  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  through  the  Milk  river  valley,  Mr. 
Bent,  with  Maj.  W.  L.  Lincoln,  then  the  United 
States  Indian  agent,  working  hard  for  the  opening 
to  settlement  of  this  immense  tract  that  was  truly 
an  Indian  paradise  of  hunting  ground.  Here 
again  the  personal  factor  of  Mr.  Bent's  influence 
had  much  to  do  with  the  result  obtained.  These 
and  many  other  interesting  incidents  important  to 
the  history  of  this  part  of  northern  Montana,  as 
yet  unrecorded,  but  which  can  be  narrated  and 
vouched  for,  show  the  Assinniboines'  trust  in  Mr. 
Bent  and  the  beneficial  work  he  has  accomplished. 


EDGAR  GUILFORD  WORDEN,  Esq.,  was 
born  on  Kelley's  Island,  Ohio,  May  5,  i860, 
the  son  of  Oliver  D.  and  Mary  F.  (Remington) 
Worden.  On  both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  he 
descends  from  old  and  honored  New  England  fam- 
ilies, his  earliest  American  ancestors,  Peter  Wor- 
den, the  emigrant,  landing  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
from  one  of  the  first  of  the  pilgrim  vessels,  the  ship 
Ann,  in  1623.  His  mother  descends  from  early 
Massachusetts  colony  people.  Oliver  D.  Worden 
was  born  in  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  but  passed 
the  most  of  his  life  in  Ohio,  dying  in  1880  at  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  wife  survived  him,  dying  in 
1897,  aged  seventy-six.  They  were  people  of  in- 
telligence, well  read  and  highly  cultured,  and  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  they  acted  well  and  truly 
their  parts.  Their  memory  survives  as  a  fragrant 
essence  in  the  hearts  of  children  and  friends. 

From  early  childhood  Edgar  G.  Worden  was 
a  lover  of  books  and  a  close  student.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Iowa, 
attended  the  public  schools  and  became  a  printer. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Keosauqua,  and 
entered  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  the  oldest  Con- 
gregational school  of  the  state.  From  this  noted 
institution  he  graduated  in  1885  with  the  degree 
of   Ph.    B.,   and   in    1893   his   "alma   mater"   con- 


ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  His 
education  was  largely  the  result  of  his  own  exer- 
tions, as  he  paid  his  entire  expenses  at  college 
by  his  earnings  at  teaching  stenography,  work- 
ing at  the  printer's  trade  and  other  useful  occu- 
pations. His  scholastic,  critical  and  logical  turn 
of  mind  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  educational  and 
newspaper  work,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  in 
1885  we  should  find  him  the  principal  of  the 
Eden,  S.  D.,  pubHc  schools,  and  in  1886  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  local  paper,  the  Eden  Echo. 
From  the  first  issue  until  1889  he  occupied  the 
editorial  chair  and  was  recognized  as  a  skillful  edi- 
tor and  an  attractive  and  convincing  writer.  Hav- 
ing devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  a  session  of  the  district 
court  held  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  in  1887. 

His  connection  with  Montana  began  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  transfer  of  his  editorial  duties 
to  other  hands,  for  in  May,  1889,  he  came  to 
Helena.  About  one  month  after  his  arrival  he 
received  a  clerkship  in  the  United  States  land  of- 
fice at  that  place,  and  a  year  later  entered  the 
office  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Botkin  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  From  that  time  he  continuously 
pursued  his  profession  at  Helena  until  1892,  when 
he  removed  to  the  new  county  of  Fergus,  and 
located  his  residence  at  Lewistown,  the  county 
seat.  His  business  increased  rapidly,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  the  law  firm  of  Cort  &  Worden  was 
established.  These  gentlemen  own  one  of  .  the 
fine  blocks  of  the  young  city  and  have  capacious 
offices  therein.  Previous  to  1896  Mr.  Worden 
acted  and  voted  with  the  Republican  party,  but 
from  that  date  has  affiliated  with  the  Democrats 
on  the  silver  issue.  Fraternally  Mr.  Worden  is 
associated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  At  the  present  writing  (1901) 
he  holds  the  position  of  grand  guide  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Montana  in  the  last  named  organization. 

On  September  8,  1887,  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  oc- 
curred the  marriage  of  Mr.  Worden  and  Miss 
Kate  Rogers,  daughter  of  Willett  E.  and  Eleu- 
theria  (Wright)  Rogers.  Mrs.  Worden  was  born 
in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  received  her  education 
at  the  excellent  schools  of  Essex  county,  N.  Y., 
and  the  high  school  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  was  graduated  in  the  Chautauqua  circle  of 
the  Chautauqua  Summer  School,  for  which  she 
qualified  while  teaching.  Mrs.  Worden  descends 
from    the    distinguished    Connecticut    family    of 
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Rogers,  who  in  early  Colonial  days  made  their 
home  at  Bradford,  in  that  state.  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  congenial  tastes,  and  both  are  lovers  of 
good  books  and  judges  of  literary  merit.  Their 
library  is  well  chosen  and  an  extensive  one. 


LEGRE  EREAUX.— Of  sterling  French  lineage 
is  this  well  known  and  honored  pioneer  citizen 
of  Choteau  county,  and  he  has  been  identified  with 
Montana  from  the  early  pioneer  epoch  until  the 
present  time,  when  the  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  finds  Montana  crowned-  with  state- 
hood and  giving  evidences  of  prosperity,  advance- 
ment and  prestige  in  all  lines  of  industrial  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Ereaux  was  born  near  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  in  the  year  1840,  the  son  of  Michel 
Ereaux,  likewise  born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
where  he  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits 
until  his  death  in  1880.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Margaret  LaVarr,  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  life  in  Canada,  but  died  in  Minnesota  in 
1850.  The  subject  of  this  review  attended  school 
in  his  native  province  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  in  the  early  'fifties  went  to  Little 
Falls,  Minn.,  where  he  gave  his  attention  to  farm 
work  until  1863,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  set 
forth  on  the  long  journey  across  the  plains.  He 
passed  a  year  in  the  various  mining  camps  in  this 
section,  such  as  Bannack,  Virginia  City  and  Stinking 
Water.  In  1864  he  located  upon  a  hay  ranch  in  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Hole  river.  In  the  following 
year  he  built  a  toll  bridge  across  the  river,  on  the 
road  between  Virginia  City  and  Deer  Lodge,  and 
in  1866  he  sold  both  the  ranch  and  the  bridge.  He 
was  thereafter  engaged  for  a  year  in  freighting 
between  Fort  Benton  and  Helena,  in  1867  he  located 
on  Sun  river,  across  which,  in  1868,  he  built  what 
was  known  as  the  Middle  bridge ;  in  1870  he  re- 
moved to  Augusta,  likewise  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  taking  up  homestead,  pre-emption  and  tim- 
ber claims  in  that  vicinity,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising  until  1888.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Ereaux  went  to  Cleveland,  in  the  Bear  Paw 
mountains  south  of  Chinook,  took  up  a  squatter's 
claim  and  engaged  in  stockraising  for  two  years, 
then  turning  the  place  over  to  his  son-in-law,  Albert 
Schultz.  In  1890  he  located  upon  his  present  ranch, 
at  the  mouth  of  People's  creek,  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
reservation,  where  he  has  1,000  acres  of  fine  land 
and  where  he  holds  precedence  as  one  of  the  most 


extensive  growers  of  high-grade  cattle  and  horses 
in  this  highly  productive  section  of  the  state. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Ereaux  is  known  and  highly  esteemed 
by  almost  every  citizen  in  northern  Montana,  and  to 
him  is  commonly  applied  the  name  of  "Curly," 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  on  account  of  his  having  worn  his  long 
hair  in  curls.  At  Fort  Benton,  in  1866,  Mr.  Ereaux 
was  united  in  marriage  to  "Medicine  Pipe,"  a 
woman  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Indian  tribe,  now  known 
by  the  christian  name  of  Mary.  Of  the  six  children 
of  this  union  two  are  deceased.  All  re- 
ceived good  educational  advantages  and  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  made  their  homes.  Joseph  died  in  1887 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  Julia  is  the 
wife  of  Albert  Schultz,  who  is  now  a  successful 
rancher  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation ;  Rosa  is 
the  wife  of  Benjamin  Stevens,  also  a  rancher  on 
the  reservation ;  Louis  Ereaux  died  in  his  seventh 
year  in  1886;  Cecilia,  who  became  the  wife  of  L. 
Minugh,  died  in  1900;  and  Frank. 


I^IMOTHY  W.  ENRIGHT  is  one  of  the  ener- 
getic and  successful  young  stockmen  of  Valley 
county.  Mr.  Enright  was  born  in  Wabasha  county, 
Minn.,  January  22,  1861,  a  son  of  Timothy  Enright, 
who  was  born,  reared  and  educated  in  County 
Kerry,  Ireland.  He  left  the  Emerald  Isle  in  1853 
and  migrated  to  America,  locating  in  Minnesota  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  the  locality  being  subsequently 
named  Enright  Grand  Encampment  in  honor  of 
himself  and  his  two  brothers,  the  three  having  been 
pioneer  farmers  there.  Timothy  Enright,  Sr.,  was 
a  pioneer  of  Montana,  arriving  here  in  1864,  and 
engaging  in  freighting  between  Fort  Benton  and 
Butte  and  Bear  gulch.  He  was  accidentally  killed 
on  the  road  between  the  two  latter  places  in  1870. 
While  accompanying  his  freighting  team  of  mules 
on  horseback  his  horse  took  fright  and  threw  him 
violently  to  the  ground,  inflicting  fatal  injuries. 
His  wife,  Catherine,  also  born  in  County  Kerry, 
is  now  living  with  her  daughter,  Mary,  in  the  old 
home  at  Kellogg,  Minn. 

Timothy  W.  Enright  attended  school  a  short  time 
at  Indian  creek,  in  Wabasha  county,  but  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  left  home  and  for  four  years  was  em- 
ployed in  lumber  camps  near  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  He 
engaged  in  the  liquor  business  in  Wisconsin  from 
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1884  until  1889,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  and, 
after  one  year  at  Great  Falls,  in  1891,  located  at 
Glasgow,  Valley  county,  where  the  next  year  he 
filed  on  a  claim  on  Porcupine  creek,  eighteen  miles 
east  of  Glasgow,  has  developed  a  valuable  property 
and  is  devoting  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  horses 
and  cattle  under  most  favorable  conditions.  In 
politics  he  is  known  as  an  active  Republican  and 
an  efficient  campaign  worker.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  Northern  Light  Lodge  No.  33,  K. 
of  P.,  at  Glasgow,  and  enjoys  personal  popularity. 
T.  W.  Enright  was  married  to  Miss  S.  Jennie 
Nagle,  July  18,  1892,  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  She  was  born  July  18,  1866,  at  Invergrove, 
Minn.,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Academy  in 
Mendota,  Minn.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Ann  Nagle,  natives  of  Ireland.  Her  father  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  181 2,  coming  to  America 
in  1832.  Her  mother  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1827, 
came  to  America  in  1843,  ^^d  was  married  in 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  and  came  to  Minnesota  in 
1856.    She  has  since  remarried. 


WILLIAM  J.  EVANS,  of  near  Anaconda,  was 
born  March  18,  1828,  the  second  of  eight 
children  born  to  Givon  and  Jennie  (Jones)  Evans, 
natives  of  South  Wales.  His  father  was  a  stone- 
mason, and  immigrated  with  his  family  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1849.  He  settled  first  in  Iowa,  later  removed 
to  Utah  and  then  to  California.  After  some  years 
residence  in  California  he  returned  to  Utah,  where 
he  died  at  a  good  old  age.  Mr.  Evans  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  country, 
and  remained  with  his  parents  in  all  their  wan- 
derings until  1863,  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Bannack.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  spent  his 
life  working  on  a  farm  ;  but  at  Bannack  he  engaged 
in  freighting  from  Utah  to  that  place  and  Virginia 
City.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  two  years ;  but 
in  1865  he  located  in  Deer  Lodge  valley  and  settled 
on  a  ranch  of  480  acres,  where  he  still  resides,  im- 
proving its  fruitfulness  and  beauty  from  year  to 
year  and  increasing  its  annual  crops  and  herds  of 
stock,  as  circumstances  permit. 

He  was  married  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  Ann  Mor- 
gan, a  native  of  southern  Wales,  who  was  brought 
to  America  by  her  mother  in  her  childhood.  They 
have  seven  children,  all  but  two  of  whom  live 
around  them  on  ranches,  and  are  prosperous. 
A  son  and  a  daughter  are  in  the  state  of  Washing- 


ton, winning  the  same  substantial  success  there 
that  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  in  Montana. 
Mr.  Evans  in  politics  leans  to  the  Republican  par- 
ty, but  takes  no  part  in  its  councils  and  seeks  no 
office  of  its  hands.  He  is  content  to  perform  the 
work  laid  out  for  him  in  his  own  line,  and  do  his 
duty  in  an  unostentatious  way. 


JOHN  E.  ERICKSON.— The  legal  profession 
J  in  Montana  has  an  able  representative  in  this 
gentleman,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Choteau,  the  capital  of  Teton  county,  and 
who  has  gained  marked  precedence  through  his 
ability  and  his  sterling  integrity  of  purpose.  Mr. 
Erickson  was  born  on  March  14,  1863,  at  Stough- 
ton,  Wis.,  while  his  father,  Erick  Erickson, 
was  born  in  Norway  in  1839,  coming  when  a  young 
man  to  the  United  States,  where  he  believed  were 
wider  opportunities  for  individual  accomplishment 
than  his  childhood's  home  afforded.  He  located 
in  Wisconsin  and  devoted  his  attention  to  agricul- 
ture until  1864,  when  he  removed  to  Greenwood 
county,  Kan.,  where  he  has  since  continued  farm- 
ing in  connection  with  stockraising.  His  wife, 
Lena  Alma,  likewise  a  native  of  Norway,  was  met 
and  won  in  Wisconsin,  where  their  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  Stoughton  in   1861. 

John  E.  Erickson  secured  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  Greenwood 
county,  Kan.,  and  supplemented  this  by  a  course  of 
study  in  Washburn  College  at  Topeka,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1890.  He  began 
his  technical  preparation  for  his  future  profession 
of  law  by  entering  the  office  of  Clogston  &  Fuller, 
leading  attorneys  of  Eureka,  Kan.,  there  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  law  with  such 
devotion  and  power  of  assimilation  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  in  1891.  He  did 
not,  however,  enter  at  once  upon  legal  practice 
but  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  being  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oswego  County  Chronicle,  at 
Burlington,  Kan.,  for  eighteen  months.  In  1892 
Mr.  Erickson  came  to  Montana  and  devoted  about 
one  year  to  traveling  about  the  state.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1893  he  located  in  Choteau,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  law  office  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
practice,  retaining  a  representative  clientage  and 
being  known  as  an  able  and  conservative  attorney 
and  counselor.  He  has  accorded  a  stalwart  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party,  and  on  its  ticket 
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was  elected  county  attorney  of  Teton  county  in 
Ndvember,  1896.  He  was  chosen  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  1898,  a  decided  evidence  that  he  was  giv- 
ing a  signally  able  administration.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M. ;  Chevalier  Lodge  No.  12,  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  and  with  Choteau  Camp  No.  210,  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  It  was  on  June  2,  1898,  Mr. 
Erickson  wedded  with  Miss  Grace  Vance,  who 
was  born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  Andrew  M. 
Vance,  an  active  participant  in  the  Civil  war,  who 
is  now  a  broker  and  insurance  agent  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erickson  have  one 
son,  Vance,  who  was  born  on  March  16,  1901. 


TAMES  B.  FEATHERMAN.— Nothing  tells 
J  more  effectually  in  the  battle  of  life,  to  which 
we  all  are  born,  than  pluck,  perseverance  and  un- 
yielding" will  power.  These  qualifications  will  ever 
make  even  adverse  circumstances  tributary  to  suc- 
cess, and  wring  victory  from  the  very  jaws  of  de- 
feat. Of  the  truth  of  this  contention  we  have 
strong  proof  in  the  record  of  James  B.  Feathennan, 
of  Drummond,  a  prominent  and  successful  ranch- 
man, merchant  and  politician.  No  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances or  special  favors  of  fortune  opened  the 
way  to  success  in  life  for  him.  He  was  obliged  to 
hew  out  his  own  path  and  make  it  as  he  progressed. 
He  was  born  August  i,  1856,  at  Hamilton,  Pa.,  the 
second  of  the  twelve  children  of  Jacob  and  Ellen 
A.  (Stotz)  Featherman,  also  natives  of  the  Key- 
stone state,  and  attended  the  public  schools  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  old  and  then  spent  six 
months  at  an  excellent  seminary.  After  leaving 
school  he  worked  at  the  arduous  occupation  of 
brickmaking  for  three  years,  and  then  at  black- 
smithing  for  three  more. 

In  1878  he  came  to  Montana  and  clerked  four 
years  for  his  uncle,  John  A.  Featherman,  at  New 
Chicago,  rising  by  merit  and  close  attention  to 
business  to  a  partnership  with  the  uncle.  Two 
years  later  they  opened  a  branch  store  at  Drum- 
mond, and  our  subject  took  the  active  manage- 
ment of  it,  which  he  has  maintained  continuously 
since.  Under  his  control  the  business  has  grown 
to  great  proportions  and  is  firmly  established  in 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people  of  the 
community,  to  whom  it  has  become  almost  a 
necessity,  meeting  their  wishes  and  supplying 
their   wants    with   a    readiness    and    completeness 


which  leaves  almost  nothing  to  ask.  In  1878  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  appointed  him  postmaster  at 
Drummond,  although  he  was  an  active  Republican 
and  a  member  of  the  county  central  committee  of 
his  party  at  the  time,  and  active  in  its  control.  He 
still  holds  the  office,  and  discharges  its  duties  in 
a  manner  so  generally  satisfactory  that  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  remove  him.  In  1896  he  was  ap- 
pointed county  commissioner  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term,  and  at  its  close,  in  1898,  was  elected  to  a 
full  term  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  board. 
In  addition  to  their  mercantile  business  he  and  his 
uncle  are  largely  interested  in  ranching,  in  which 
they  are  as  successful  as  in  merchandising. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Featherman  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  being  a  Master  Mason,  a  com- 
panion of  the  Royal  Arch,  a  Knight  Templar  and  a 
noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  In  May,  1882,  he  was  married 
at  New  Chicago  to  Miss  Annie  Caspar.  They 
have  one  child,  a  daughter,  named  Linda  Ellen. 
During  the  Nez  Perces  war  Mr.  Featherman  was 
a  government  storekeeper.  He  has'  always  taken 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  workers  for  the  general 
good,  and  contributed  his  share  of  inspiration  and 
substantial  aid  for  every  laudable  enterprise. 


TAMES  ETTIEN.— By  his  thrift,  industry  and 
J  foresight,  James  Ettien  has  acquired  ease,  com- 
fort and  ample  substance  to  sustain  him  in  his  fur- 
ther endeavors  to  win  dame  fortune.  He  was  born 
near  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  February  25,  1857,  the 
son  of  John  and  Susan  Ettien,  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  emigrated  to  Iowa  in  1850.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  who  achieved  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  family  consisted  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  James  was  the  seventh.  When  seven  years 
old  James  was  obliged  to  assist  his  parents  in  farm 
and  household  duties,  and  his  schooling  was  neces- 
sarily neglected.  He  continued  working  at  home 
until  he  was  seventeen,  and  then  hired  out  as  a 
farm  hand  for  twenty  dollars  a  month.  A  year 
later  he  removed  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  pros- 
pected, but  with  little  success. 

In  1877  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Fort 
Custer.  He  engaged  in  freighting  for  a  year  and 
a  half  with  good  profits,  enabling  him  then  to  take 
up  homestead,  pre-emption  and  desert  claims 
amounting   to  400   acres,   near   the    famous    Yogo 
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sapphire  mines,  and  begin  tlieir  improvement  in  a 
vigorous  way.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  settlers 
in  his  section  of  Montana  and  has  done  much  good 
work  in  developing  the  country  and  in  making  roads 
and  other  public  improvements.  To  his  original 
acreage  he  later  added  to  his  possessions  until  he 
had  640  acres,  about  half  of  which  he  placed  under 
effective  cultivation,  and  it  is  well  watered  and  sup- 
porting large  flocks  of  valuable  sheep.  The  location 
is  an  admirable  one,  it  being  ten  miles  south  of 
Utica,  in  Fergus  county,  and  it  is  a  most  desirable 
property.  Mr.  Ettien  sold  this  ranch  to  his  brother, 
William,  in  August,  1901,  -Air.  Ettien  is 
an  .  ardent  supporter  of  the  Democratic  part}-. 
He  was  married  on  February  11,  1885,  to 
Miss  Olive  S.  Hockenberrj^,  a  native  of  Madi- 
son county,  Iowa,  and  being  the  daughter  of  Mc- 
Elvy  and  Anna  Hockenberry,  the  father  being 
a  native  of  Ohio  and  the  mother  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Ettien  is  a  studious  man,  seeking  the  fullest 
and  latest  knowledge  on  subjects  belonging  to  his 
vocation,  and  applying  with  judgment  and  skill  the 
information  thus  acquired.  His  marriage  has  been 
blessed  with  six  children,  of  whom  one  died  in  in- 
fancy. The  living  are  Elvy,  Leslie,  Vey,  Susan 
and  Amv. 


WILEY  FARMER.— One  of  the  pioneers  of 
Cascade  county  who  settled  among  the  High- 
wood  mountains  while  the  site  of  Great  Falls  was 
still  an  open  prairie,  is  Wiley  Farmer,  who  was 
born  in  Dent  county,  Mo.,  on  March  18,  1859,  the 
son  of  Hiram  and  Mary  Farmer,  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  removed  to  Missouri  in  early  )'ears. 
All  his  life  Hiram  Farmer  was  a  prosperous  agri- 
culturalist, a  faithful  Baptist  and  a  stanch  Demo- 
crat. He  died  in  1863.  Wiley  Farmer,  at  an  early 
age  was  called  to  give  active  labor  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  homestead,  and  his  school  privileges  were 
very  limited.  Remaining  with  his  parents  until  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  then  rented  the 
farm  for  one  year.  Then  being  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  west  offered  better  advantages 
than  did  the  eastern  country,  he  disposed  of  his 
Missouri  property  and  came  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.. 
via  the  Missouri  river  in  1882. 

Having  remained  at  the  fort  two  months  he  went 
into  the  Highwood  mountains  and  obtained  his  pres- 
ent valuable  property  by  securing  homestead  and 
pre-emption  claims,  aggregating  320  acres,  twelve 
miles   northeast   of   Belt.     Here   he   has   since   de- 


veloped a  fine  estate,  which  is  devoted  to  stockrais- 
ing  and  general  farming.  Upon  his  ranch  he  has 
for  years  run  splendid  herds  of  cattle  and  many  fine 
horses.  On  May  14,  1881,  Mr.  Farmer  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Virginia  Johnson  of  Tennessee. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Johnson,  native  of 
the  same  state,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  as  was  his  wife 
who  died  in  1861.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer  had  ten 
children,  two  dying  in  infancy.  The  survivors  are 
^^'illiam,  Effie  V.,  Braxton  F.,  Jeffrey,  Lawrence, 
Louisa  and  Alfred  M.  The  father  belongs  to  the 
Christian  church,  as  did  the  mother,  who  died  on 
June  30,  1900. 


OF.  FEATHERMAN.— Individuality  and  self- 
reliance  are  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
American  citizen  everywhere  in  the  land.  The 
conditions  of  private  life  and  the  responsibility  in 
public  affairs,  which  are  parts  of  the  universal 
heritage,  engender  these  qualities  in  the  individual 
and  their  aggregate  in  the  nation  is  supremely  po- 
tential in  making  up  the  national  character  and 
record  of  our  people.  Oliver  P.  Featherman,  treas- 
urer of  Granite  county,  furnishes  a  fine  illustration 
of  this  fact.  He  was  born  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
February  -  i,  1869,  the  ninth  of  twelve  children 
born  to  Jacob  A.  and  Eleanor  (Stotz)  Feather- 
man,  also  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  father 
was  a  prosperous  and  highly  esteemed  miller. 

Mr.  Featherman  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  following  with  a  course  at  Fair- 
view  Academy  at  Brodheadsville,  and  finishing  with 
a  year's  instruction  at  Foresman's  Teachers'  Pre- 
paratory School.  In  1885,  after  leaving  school,  he 
came  at  once  to  Montana,  locating  at  Philipsburg, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in 
which  his  brother  was  interested  as  a  partner  until 
the  fall  of  1887,  when  he  entered  the  business  col- 
lege at  Helena  for  a  more  thorough  training  in 
the  art  of  bookkeeping.  After  finishing  the  course 
he  went  into  a  store  at  Drummond  as  clerk  and 
salesman.  In  1889  he  was  in  the  hotel  business  at 
Granite  for  a  short  time,  but  returned  to  Drummond 
and  clerked  until  May,  1895,  when  he  took  a  po- 
sition as  deputy  under  Mr.  A.  S.  Huflfman,  assessor, 
which  he  held  for  a  year.  After  that  he  was  book- 
keeper in  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Bank  at 
Philipsburg  until  the  bank  closed  in  1897,  but  re- 
mained a  few  months  longer  working  under  the  re- 
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ceiver.  In  1898  he  took  charge  of  the  store  of  a 
Mr.  Wilson  during  his  absence  in  California,  and 
upon  Mr.  Wilson's  return  again  accepted  a  position 
as  deputy  under  Assessor  William  Neu.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Granite 
county,  and  in  1900  was  re-elected,  the  only  man 
who  won  on  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  In 
1898  he  polled  the  largest  vote  cast  in  the  county, 
leading  his  brother,  who  ran  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  county  commissioner,  by  one  vote.  He 
has  always  been  active  in  poHtical  affairs,  being 
under  all  circumstances  an  uncompromising  straight 
Democrat.  In  fraternal  alliances  he  trains  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  he  has  taken  a  lively  interest  and  to 
which  he  has  rendered  good  service  in  its  various 
leading  offices. 

Mr.  Featherman  was  married  April  5,  1899,  at 
Butte,  to  Miss  A.  Harden  Bacon,  daughter  of 
Frank  and  Martha  (Cox)  Bacon,  of  Peak's  Mill, 
Kentucky.  They  have  one  child,  Olive  May,  born 
July  13,  1901.  As  additional  evidence  of  h's  inter- 
est in  political  affairs,  it  should  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Featherman  was  a  candidate  for  clerk  and  recorder 
for  his  county  in  1894,  and  was  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion, only  one  Democrat  on  the  ticket  being  elected 
that  fall.  In  the  community  he  is  a  man  of  high 
standing  and  has  the  esteem  of  all  classes,  both  as  a 
man  and  an  official. 


OWEN  FERGUS.— Considering  the  fact  that 
enormous  herds  and  extensive  ranges  for  cat- 
tle in  Montana  are  now  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
syndicates  and  out  of  the  control  of  individuals, 
the  possession  of  5,000  acres  of  land  and  1,000  head 
of  cattle  stamps  one  as  a  rancher  of  unusual  promi- 
nence. Such  is  the  case  with  Owen  Fergus,  of 
Geyser,  Cascade  county,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  public-spirited  men  in  that 
vicinity.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  on  De- 
cember 15,  1861.  His  parents  were  Edward  and 
Anna  Fergus,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
early  years  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Edward 
Fergus  here  became  a  railroad  contractor  and  was 
engaged  in  lumbering  for  many  years  in  this  coun- 
try. In  these  operations  he  achieved  considerable 
success  and  the  family  were  always  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Politically  his  affiliations  were  al- 
ways with  the  Democratic  party  and  he  was  a  de- 
vout Catholic.    He  died  in  1880. 


Owen  Fergus  received  an  ordinary  pubHc  school 
education  which  he  greatly  improved  by  home 
study.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  began  a 
career  of  industry  which  has  never  flagged  and 
at  that  early  age  he  contributed  materially  to  the 
assistance  of  his  father.  He  was  not  of  age  when 
he  came  to  Montana  in  1881,  but  he  had  a  man's 
mature  thought  and  capacity  for  business,  and  he 
engaged  in  the  stock  business,  on  Shonkin  river, 
sixteen  miles  south  of  Fort  Benton,  giving  his 
principal  attention  to  cattle.  During  the  greater 
portion  of  three  years  he  was  employed  in  freight- 
ing, and  in  1882  he  removed  into  the  Davis  creek 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Highwood  moun- 
tains. Here  he  secured  desert,  homestead  and 
pre-emption  claims,  and  purchased  2,520  acres  of 
additional  land.  To  this  property  he  has  added 
until  he  now  controls  5,000  acres,  which  are  stocked 
with  fine  herds  of  cattle,  sometimes  numbering 
1,000  head.  He  is  also  a  large  cultivator  and  pro- 
ducer of  hay.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat  and 
fraternally  a  member  of  the  United  Workmen. 


ROY  L.  FISH.— This  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
many  who  have  demonstrated  that  Cascade 
county  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
as  of  sheep.  The  fine  herd  on  his  handsome  ranch 
thirteen  miles  from  Armington  confirms  this  fact. 
Roy  L.  Fish  was  born  on  September  30,  1878,  in 
Wisconsin,  and  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy  Fish, 
the  father  a  Canadian  and  the  mother  a  native  of 
Vermont.  Charles  Fish  followed  various  occupa- 
tions in  life,  the  principal  one  being  stockraising. 
He  came  to  Montana  in  1879  and  settled  in  High- 
wood,  where  he  purchased  a  ranch.  He  left  this 
property  in  charge  of  his  brother  Richard,  and  took 
a  clerkship  at  Fort  Belknap,  where  he  was  in  the 
government  service  for  nine  years.  Returning  to 
Highwood  he  continued  in  the  stock  business  until 
his  death  on  May  30,  1890. 

Roy  L.  Fish  had  a  common-school  education 
which  was  supplemented  by  nine  months  attendance 
at  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  high  school.  When  nine 
years  old  he  aided  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  employed  at  $25  per 
month  and  board  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  He 
remained  at  home  until  1899  when  he  purchased 
the  ranch  of  320  acres  upon  which  he  now  lives. 
He  is  largely  interested  in  the  cattle  business  which 
he  has  found  quite  profitable.     Mrs.  Fish  was  in 
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girlhood  Miss  Cora  Bright,  a  native  of  Callaway 
county,  Mo.,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Mary  Bright, 
both  Missourians.  Her  father  is  a  successful  farm- 
er and  stockman,  and  her  mother  is  a  member  of 
the  Christian  church,  while  the  political  affiliations 
of  the  father  are  Democratic.  Her  marriage  oc- 
curred on  January  30,  1900.  The  first  money  Mr. 
Fish  earned  he  invested  in  calves,  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  accumulated 
sufficient  money  from  the  enterprise  to  pay  for  one 
years'  schooling  in  the  east.  He  also  attended  the 
Great  Falls  Business  College  for  one  season.  Later 
he  rode  on  the  roundup  in  the  interest  of  H.  O. 
Ling,  and  was,  in  connection  with  Capt.  Rouse, 
employed  for  three  years  by  the  Fish  estate  at  a 
salary  of  $40  per  month.  His  sympathies  and  politi- 
cal activities  are  with  the  Republicans,  and  he  stands 
high  in  the  ranks  of  the  intelligent  and  progressive 
citizens  of  the  state.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Niellie  Edna. 


JUDSON  A.  FERGUSON,  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry  of 
the  state  of  Montana,  is  one  of  the  well  known  men 
of  the  commonwealth,  where  he  has  been  promi- 
nent in  connection  with  political  affairs,  being  vig- 
orous in  intellect,  aggressive  in  his  attitude  in  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  public  interests,  and  ever 
ready  to  defend  the  causes  his  judgment  has  led 
him  to  espouse.  He  comes  of  a  family  which  has 
been  long  identified  with  America.  His  grand- 
father, Abram  Ferguson,  born  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  was  a  shoemaker  and  a  man  of  marked 
inventive  ability,  and  incidentally  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  made  a  valuable  improvement  on  the  spin- 
ning frame  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  He  had  marked  military  predilections,  and 
was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  war  of  181 2.  George 
Ferguson,  M.  D.,  the  father  of  Judson  A.,  was  like- 
wise born  in  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
removed  to  Michigan.  He  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  in  one  of  its  early  classes,  and  there  secured 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  He  began  medical  practice 
in  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  Mich.,  as  early  as 
1852,  and  ever  since  has  ministered  to  the  afflicted, 
being  one  of  the  able  pioneer  physicians  of  the 
state,  where  he  has  practiced  his  profession  for  over 
half  a  century.  The  mother  of  our  subject  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Harriet  Hendryx,  and  she  was 
born  in  Ovid,  Seneca  county,  where  now  is  located 


the  famous  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  She 
received  her  education  in  Ovid  Seminary,  which 
was  erected  by  her  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
California  'forty-niners.  He  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia for  some  time  and  was  successful  in  mining 
and  ultimately  returned  to  his  New  York  home. 
His  wife  in  girlhood  bore  the  name  of  Roberts, 
and  she  was  of  Dutch  and  Quaker  extraction. 

Judson  A.  Ferguson  is  a  native  of  Michigan, 
and  was  born  in  Ovid,  Branch  county.  He  re- 
ceived his  educational  training  at  the  county  seat, 
Coldwater,  pursuing  a  thorough  course  of  study 
in  the  high  school.  He  then  learned  the  jeweler's 
trade,  devoting  his  attention  thereto  for  two  and 
one-half  years,  after  which  he  learned  cigarmaking 
in  one  of  the  large  establishments  of  Coldwater. 
Leaving  Coldwater  in  1877  he  traveled  as  a  jour- 
neyman at  his  trade  through  the  eastern  states  to 
acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  business 
methods.  In  1892  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
in  Missoula,  and  in  1898  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  A.  P.  Tietzen,  in  the  tobacco  trade  and  in 
cigar-manufacturing,  the  firm  being  Tietzen  &  Co. 

In  December,  1900,  Mr.  Ferguson  withdrew 
from  the  firm  and  accepted  his  present  office  soon 
afterward,  having  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Toole 
on  January  21,  1901,  as  commissioner  of  the  state 
bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry,  and  its 
affairs  he  has  since  administered  with  marked  abil- 
ity. His  eligibility  to  this  office  was  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  long  been  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  labor,  a  close  student  of 
economic,  political  and  socialistic  problems,  and 
ever  looking  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes.  Indeed,  so  zealous 
have  been  his  endeavors  that  at  the  state  con- 
vention of  the  Labor  party  in  1900  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  governor  of  Montana, 
the  only  nomination  made  by  the  convention.  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  a  man  of  forceful  individuality,  and 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests 
of  those  depending  on  their  daily  toil  for  a  sub- 
sistence. He  is  well  known  throughout  the  state, 
and  enjoys  a  distinct  personal  popularity.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  been  for  some  years  happily  married, 
his  wife  formerly  being  Miss  Kate  Powers,  of  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  in  which  city  she  was  educated. 
Her  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Vermont,  and  she  is  a  sister  of  Hon.  E.  J.  Pow- 
ers, who  represented  Missoula  county  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Montana  legislature  in  the  Fifth 
genera!  assembly. 
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ANDREW  J.  FISK,  late  postmaster  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  now  the  assistant  postmaster,  is  a 
native  of  New  York,  having  been  born  in  Cat- 
taraugus county,  on  January  8,  1849,  the  son  of 
James  B.  and  Teresa  (Loveland)  Fisk,  both  natives 
of  New  York  and  of  English  descent.  When  An- 
drew J.  Fisk  was  seven  years  of  age  the  family 
removed  to  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  they  resided 
until  i860,  when  they  emigrated  to  the  then  fron- 
tier state  of  Minnesota,  establishing  their  home 
near  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Fisk  received  the  best  part  of 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  vacations  were  passed  at  the  beautiful  summer 
resort  of  White  Bear  lake. 

Having  four  brothers  in  the  volunteer  service  of 
the  Union  army,  representing  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Minnesota,  and  being  also  imbued  with 
the  patriotism  then  so  universal,  Mr-  Fisk,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  before  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  birth- 
day, enlisted  in  Company  A,  Second  Minnesota 
Cavalry,  and  was  soon  in  active  service,  assisting 
in  quelling  the  Sioux  Indian  outbreak.  The  Sioux 
were  then  terrorizing  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Minnesota,  and  had  massacred  over  1,000  men, 
women  and  children,  settlers  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  state.  In  1864  his  regiment  went  to 
the  west,  under  that  famous  Indian  fighter.  Gen. 
Sully,  to  punish  the  savages  for  their  depredations 
upon  the  settlements.  Crossing  the  Missouri 
river  near  the  site  of  Bismarck,  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bad  lands  of  western  Dakota,  and 
here,  about  100  miles  from  where  is  now  the  city 
of  Dickinson,  they  engaged  in  battle  with  over 
3,000  Indians,  whom  they  defeated,  killing  many 
warriors  and  capturing  the  camp.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  stores  and  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
troops,  with  tons  of  dried  berries  and  dried 
buffalo  meat,  then  the  chief  sustenance  of  the 
savages,  and  many  thousands  of  bufifalo  robes. 
These  were  ordered  destroyed,  and  so  great  was 
the  quantity  that  this  work  occupied  two  full  days. 
The  troops  then  proceeded  further  west  in  pursuit 
of  the  Indians,  skirmishing  almost  daily,  and  for 
ten  days  or  more  they  were  on  short  rations. 
Striking  the  Yellowstone  river  about  thirty  miles 
east  of  Glendive,  they  there  found  awaiting  them 
several  government  transports  which  supplied  the 
hungry  troopers  with  necessary  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Crossing  the  Yellowstone  river  they  con- 
tinued down  the  valley  to  Fort  Union,  then  a  trad- 
ing post  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  there 
crossed  the  Missouri  river  and  started  north,  en- 


deavoring to  intercept  the  Indians  before  they 
reached  Canada.  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful, 
and  returned  to  Fort  Rice  in  October,  1864.  Here 
they  learned  that  a  large  overland  train  of  emi- 
grants, coming  to  Montana  under  command  of 
Capt.  James  L.  Fisk,  a  brother  of  our  subject,  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Indians  150  miles  west  of  the 
fort  and  were  in  danger  of  massacre.  One  thou- 
sand volunteers  were  called  for  to  relieve  the  emi- 
grants, and  Mr.  Fisk's  company  was  among  the 
first  to  ofifer  its  services.  Under  the  command  of 
Col.  Thomas,  of  Minnesota,  they  successfully  ac- 
complished their  mission  and  brought  the  emi- 
grants safely  to  Fort  Rice.  Many  of  these  emi- 
grants are  now  residents  of  Montana.  The  vol- 
unteers then  returned  to  Minnesota,  and  there 
continued  in  active  service  until  the  spring  of  1866, 
when  they  were  mustered  out  at  Fort  Snelling.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Fisk  is  to-day  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  who  saw 
service  as  a  soldier  "in  the  ranks"  of  the  Union 
army  of  the  Civil  war. 

Soon  after  his  discharge,  with  his  older  brothers, 
Capt.  Robert  E.  Fisk,  Capt.  James  L.  Fisk  and 
Hon.  Van  H.  Fisk,  Mr.  Fisk  migrated  to  Mon- 
tana, arriving  in  Last  Chance  gulch  in  September, 
1866.  Soon  after  their  arrival  Capt.  Robert  E. 
and  Andrew  J.  Fisk  formed  a  partnership  as  Fisk 
Brothers,  and  purchased  a  printing  plant  which 
had  been  brought  in  on  pack  mules  from  Idaho  the 
spring  before,  and  in  November,  1866,  they  began 
the  publication  of  the  Helena  Herald,  which  they 
and  Capt.  Daniel  W.  Fisk,  who  joined  the  brothers 
in  1867,  owned  and  controlled  until  July,  1900, 
when  they  sold  it  to  the  present  proprietors.  An- 
drew J.  Fisk  was  the  general  manager  and  secre- 
tary of  the  company  until  1898,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  postmaster  of  Helena  from 
President  McKinley.  The  Herald,  under  the 
management  of  the  Fisk  Brothers,  was  the  leading 
Republican  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  of  Mon- 
tana for  more  than  thirty  years. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov.  B.  P.  Car- 
penter, in  1884  and  1885,  A.  J.  Fisk  served  as  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  territory  of  Montana,  and  he 
has  always  taken  a  very  active  part  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  is  one  of  Montana's  valuable  citizens. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Fisk  is  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  having  joined  it  soon  after 
reaching  his  majority.  He  has  filled  many  of  its 
ofificial  chairs,  was  master  of  Morning  Star  Lodge 
No.  5,  for  three  years  ;  high  priest  of  Helena  Chap- 
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ter  No.  3,  for  two  years,  and  was  the  first  grand 
commander  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  Montana, 
to  which  high  station  he  was  twice  elected.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  a  prominent  factor  in  its  Helena 
lodge.  On  July  26,  1873,  Mr.  Fisk  wedded  Miss 
Clara  A.  Wilcox,  daughter  of  the  late  Timothy 
Wilcox,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Montana. 
They  have  two  children,  Laura  Loveland  and  An- 
drew J.,  Jr.,  now  students  of  eastern  colleges,  dili- 
gently making  use  of  their  opportunities. 


DAVID  E.  FOLSOM.— Whose  was  the  first  in- 
choate idea  of  reserving  the  wonderful  do- 
main of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  as  a  govern- 
ment property,  to  be  perpetually  maintained  invio- 
late for  the  delectation  of  all  manner  of  men  appre- 
ciative of  the  mystical  grandeur  of  this  now  famous 
section,  is  practically  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
distinction  must  be  ascribed  to  the  honored  pioneer 
of  Montana  whose  name  initiates  this  review  and 
who  still  maintains  his  home  in  Meagher  county. 
The  Folsom-Cook  expedition  in  exploring  the  upper 
Yellowstone  river  in  the  year  1869  must  ever  be 
given  a  place  in  history  and  to  the  three  intrepid 
members  of  the  little  party  can  not  be  denied  the 
maximum  of  credit.  Of  Charles  W.  Cook,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Folsom  on  this  memorable  tour  of 
investigation,  an  individual  sketch  appears  on  other 
pages  of  this  work  and  the  two  articles  may  well 
be  read  in  sequence,  though  no  detailed  account  of 
their  journeyings  can  consistently  be  incorporated 
in  this  compilation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Fol- 
som's  published  account  of  the  expedition  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  a  neat  brochure  issued  by  Na- 
thaniel P.  Langford,  who  was  at  the  time  collector 
of  internal  revenue  in  the  territory  of  Montana,  the 
pamphlet  having  been  issued,  with  a  preface  by  that 
gentleman,  in  the  year  1894  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
From  this  preface  we  quote  as  follows :  "Mr.  Fol- 
som published  a  careful  account  of  this  expedition 
in  the  Chicago  Western  Monthly  for  July,  1870,  and 
this,  with  such  information  as  could  be  gleaned 
from  him,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Washburn 
exploring  expedition,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
This  expedition  greatly  extended  the  range  of  Mr. 
Folsom's  discoveries,  and  the  various  accounts  of  its 
explorations,  written  by  Washburn,  Hedges,  Trum- 
bull   and    myself,    and    published    in   the    Montana 


papers,  the  Overland  Monthly  and  Scribner's  (now 
Century)  Magazine,  with  the  additions  made  in 
1871  by  Professor  Hayden,  induced  congress,  in 
March,  1872,  to  set  apart  the  entire  locality  as  a 
national  park.  *  *  *  *  Before  we  left  Helena 
Mr.  Folsom  furnished  us  with  a  map  showing  his 
route  of  travel  and  imparted  to  us  much  valuable 
information  and,  as  we  afterward  learned,  dis- 
cussed with  General  Washburn  the  project  of  creat- 
ing a  park,  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  ever  published 
through  the  press  his  views  on  this  subject." 

From  the  above  statement  may  be  had  sufficient 
corroboration  as  to  our  previous  crediting  of  the 
honor  of  having  been  an  originator  of  the  idea  of  a 
national  park  to  Mr.  Folsom,  though  the  thought 
was  not  held  by  him  alone,  but  by  many  others  of 
the  sterling  and  representative  pioneers  of  the  state. 
With  a  few  brief  extracts  from  Mr.  Folsom's  report 
as  published  in  the  Chicago  Western  Monthly  for 
July,  1870,  we  must  needs  close  this  interesting  epi- 
sode in  his  career :  "In  1867  an  exploring  expedition 
from  Virginia  City,  Montana  territory,  was  talked 
of,  but  for  some  unknown  reason — probably  for  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  to  engage  in  it — was 
abandoned.  The  next  year  another  was  planned, 
which  ended  like  the  first — in  talk.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1869  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try announced  that  a  party  of  citizens  from  Helena, 
Virginia  City  and  Bozeman,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  officers  stationed  at  Fort  Ellis,  with  an  escort 
of  soldiers,  would  leave  Bozeman  about  the  5th  of 
September  for  the  Yellowstone  country,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
wonders  with  which  that  region  was  said  to  abound. 
The  party  was  expected  to  be  limited  in  numbers 
and  to  be  composed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  territory,  and  the  writer  felt  extremely 
flattered  when  his  earnest  request  to  have  his  name 
added  to  the  list  was  granted.  He  joined  with  two 
personal  friends  in  getting  an  outfit  and  then  waited 
patiently  for  the  other  members  of  the  party  to  per- 
fect their  arrangements.  About  a  month  before  the 
day  fixed  for  starting  some  of  the  members  began  to 
discover  that  pressing  business  engagements  would 
prevent  their  going.  Then  came  news  from  Fort 
Ellis  that,  owing  to  some  changes  made  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  troops  stationed  in  the  territory,  the  mili- 
tary portion  of  the  party  would  be  unable  to  join  the 
expedition,  and  our  party,  which  had  now  dwindled 
down  to  ten  or  twelve  persons,  thinking  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  so  small  a  number  to  venture  where  there 
was   a   strong  probability  of  meeting  with  hostile 
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Indians,  also  abandoned  the  undertaking.  But  the 
writer  and  his  two  friends  before  mentioned,  be- 
lieving that  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  had  been 
magnified,  and  trusting  by  vigilance  and  good  luck 
to  avoid  them,  resolved  to  attempt  the  journey  at  all 
hazards." 

It  may  be  said  that  Messrs.  Folsom,  Cook  and 
Peterson  started  from  Diamond  City  on  the  6th  of 
September,  made  their  way  to  Yellowstone  lake, 
now  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  to  be  seen 
in  the  tour  of  the  park,  and  after  careful  examina- 
tions and  explorations  started  on  the  return  trip. 
Mr.  Folsom  concludes  his  interesting  and  singu- 
larly valuable  article  with  these  words :  "We  had 
been  absent  thirty-six  days — a  much  longer  time 
than  our  friends  had  anticipated — and  we  found  that 
they  were  seriously  contemplating  organizing  a 
party  to  go  in  search  of  us."  We  now  turn  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Folsom,  knowing 
that  it  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  his  many 
old-time  friends  in  the  state  and  also  by  the  younger 
generation. 

David  E.  Folsom  comes  of  stanch  old  New  Eng- 
land stock,  his  lineage  on  either  side  tracing  back  to 
the  Colonial  epoch.  He  was  born  at  Epping,  Rock- 
ingham county,  N.  H.,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1838,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Thomas  and  Saviah  (Morrell)  Fol- 
som, the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Epping,  N. 
H.,  and  the  latter  in  North  Berwick,  Me.  Our  sub- 
ject received  his  elementary  educational  discipline  in 
his  native  town  and  thereafter  continued  his  studies 
in  the  Friends'  boarding  school  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  in  a  seminary  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  noble  religious  body  at  Vassalboro,  Me. 
He  thereafter  turned  his  attention  to  teaching  and 
was  thus  engaged  until  he  had  attained  his  legal 
majority,  when  he  left  his  home  in  the  old  Granite 
state  and  started  for  Minnesota,  proceeding  by  rail- 
road as  far  as  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  and  thence 
by  boat  to  St.  Paul.  He  remained  about  a  year  in 
that  locality,  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  then 
started  for  the  Salmon  river  country,  in  Idaho.  He 
made  the  overland  trip  with  Captain  James  Fisk's 
first  party,  and  upon  reaching  Montana  he,  with 
others  of  the  party,  stopped  in  the  Prickly  Bear  val- 
ley, about  September  20,  1862,  and  there  assisted 
in  the  erection  of  the  first  cabin  in  what  was  after- 
ward known  as  Montana  City,  a  town  which  is  now 
practically  obliterated  and  deserted.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  prospecting  until  January  15th  of  the 
following  year,  but  did  not  secure  sufficient  returns 
in  that  section  to  justify  the  continuation  of  his  ef- 


forts, and  he  and  others  then-  started  for  Bannack, 
where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  He 
thereafter  continued  prospecting  in  that  locality  un- 
til July,  when  he  went  to  Alder  gulch,  where  he 
prospected  and  mined  until  January,  1865,  meeting 
with  but  moderate  success.  Mr.  Folsom  now  aban- 
doning his  mining  operations  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  ranching  on  Willow  creek,  utilizing  the  ranch 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Harrison,  her  hus- 
band (now  deceased)  hzv'mg  been  Mr.  Folsom's 
partner  and  one  of  the  same  party  in  crossing  the 
plains.  Here  our  subject  was  engaged  in  farming 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  disposed  of  his  interests  and  joined  a  govern- 
ment surveying  party,  in  whose  work  he  assisted 
during  the  summer  of  1869,  in  the  fall  of  which 
year  he  made  the  memorable  trip  through  the  Yel- 
lowstone park,  as  noted.  It  may  be  said,  en  passant, 
that  he  first  sent  his  account  of  the  expedition  to 
the  Harpers,  who  refused  to  publish  the  same,  deem- 
ing its  statements  incredible,  and  it  was  afterward 
accepted  by  the  Western  Monthly,  which  emas- 
culated the  copy,  cutting  out  much  which  seemed 
impossible  of  credence  but  whicH  gave  noth- 
ing of  exaggeration  in  fact.  The  origi- 
nal copy  was  lost  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  was  eventually  recovered.  In  1870  Mr.  Folsom 
continued  his  identification  with  surveying  and  in 
1871  he  returned  to  his  New  England  home,  where 
he  remained  about  one  year,  returning  by  rail  to 
Ogden  and  thence  by  stage  to  Helena.  He  now 
entered  into  partnership  with  Colonel  DeLacey  and 
was  engaged  in  surveying  enterprises  until  1875, 
having  surveyed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Musselshell 
and  Smith  rivers. 

In  1875  Mr.  Folsom  returned  to  the  east,  and  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1877,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Lucy  T.  Jones,  who  was  born  in  Gilmanton, 
N.  H.,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Jones,  city  clerk  of 
Lynn  for  a  number  of  years.  Of  the  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Folsom  we  record  that  George  B.  died  in 
infancy  and  that  David  M.  was  born  in  Montana  in 
1881.  In  this  state  also  he  received  his  public- 
school  education,  after  which  he  was  prepared  for 
his  university  course  under  the  instruction  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor  and  was  matriculated  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1902.  His 
mother  passes  her  time  in  CaHfornia  while  he  is 
there  continuing  his  studies,  while  Mr.  Folsom 
passes  the  winter  months  there. 

In  1880  Mr.  Folsom  returned  to  the  Smith  river 
valley  of  Montana,  where  he  took  up  a  sheep  ranch, 
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where  he  has  been  ever  since  engaged  in  the  sheep 
business  on  an  extensive  scale,  having  6,000 
acres  located  nine  miles  west  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Mr.  Folsom  has  been  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  public  affairs  of  the  territory  and  state 
and  has  given  a  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party.  In  1885  he  was  elected  county  treasurer 
of  Meagher  county  and  served  five  years,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  state  senate  during  the  Third  and 
Fourth  general  assemblies.  He  has  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  educational  matters  and  all  else  that  tends 
to  conserve  the  progress  and  well  being  of  the  state, 
and  this  fact  has  not  failed  of  popular  recognition. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Smith  a  member  of 
the  capitol  commissioners,  but  resigned  this  office 
in  the  fall  of  igoo,  when  he  became  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  being  defeated 
by  normal  political  agencies.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  no  man 
in  the  state  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  Mr.  Fol- 
som, and  none  of  the  noble  pioneers  of  Montana  is 
more  worthy  of  recognition  in  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter. 


WILLIAM  FLANAGAN.— Seven  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  thriving  little  city  of  Cascade  is 
located  the  ranch  property  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view, who  has  been  identified  with  the  three  prin- 
cipal lines  of  industry  which  give  to  Montana  her 
pre-eminence — agriculture,  stockraising  and  min- 
ing. In  his  present  vocation  he  has  met  with  ex- 
cellent success,  and  is  to  be  classed  among  the  rep- 
resentative agriculturists  and  stockmen  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Flanagan,  who  traces  his  origin  to 
stanch  old  Irish  ancestry,  is  a  native  of  Jamestown, 
Russell  county,  Ky.,  where  he  was  born  January 
22,  1836,  his  parents  being  John  and  Ruth  Flana- 
gan, likewise  born  in  the  Bluegrass  state,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  farming  pursuits  until  1850, 
when  he  became  identified  with  ministerial  work 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church, 
giving  his  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Master  until 
the  hour  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  his  devoted  wife  surviving  him  until 
February,  1889,  when  she  too  passed  to  her  re- 
ward. William  Flanagan  obtained  but  ordinary 
educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  his  services 
being  early  demanded  on  the  parental  homestead. 
He  continued  to  assist  his  father  until  1859,  when 
he   made   his   way   to   California   and   engaged   in 


placer  mining  until  1863,  when  he  went  to  Ore- 
gon, continuing  his  mining  operations  at  Canyon 
City  and  in  the  Powder  river  district  until  1873, 
fair  success  attending  his  efforts.  From  Oregon 
he  proceeded  to  Idaho  and  mined  on  Snake  river 
until  the  spring  of  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont.,  with  the  view  of  going  to  the  Black 
Hills.  He  started  out  for  that  section,  but  the 
Indians  manifested  such  great  hostility  that  "he 
eventually  retraced  his  steps  and  located  on  a 
ranch  near  Butte,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  stockraising  for  two  seasons.  He  became  sat- 
isfied that  excellent  opportunities  were  offered  in 
this  line  of  occupation  and  therefore  came  to  Cas- 
cade county  and  entered  two  claims  of  160  acres 
each,  one  being  a  pre-emption  and  the  other  a 
homestead  claim,  located  seven  miles  south  of  Cas- 
cade ;  and  this  tract,  with  forty  acres  which  he  has 
since  acquired  by  purchase,  constitutes  his  present 
fine  ranch,  200  acres  of  which  can  be  put  under  ef- 
fective cultivation.  Mr.  Flanagan  began  raising 
horses  in  1898,  and  also  devotes  attention  to  rais- 
ing sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as  to  the  raising  of 
hay,  in  which  last  line  he  has  carefully  developed 
his  ranch,  making  it  one  of  the  best  in  this  section. 
In  politics  he  renders  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party ;  in  religion  he  holds  to  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  did  also  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage of  our  subject  was  solemnized  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1879,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Jennie  Blane, 
who  was  born  in  Missouri,  being  the  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Anna  R.  Blane,  natives  of  the  same 
state,  the  father  being  a  farmer  and  merchant  by 
occupation.  His  death  occurred  in  1868.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Flanagan  five  children  were  born, of  whom 
Bertha  and  Jennie  E.  are  deceased.  Those  who  sur- 
vive are  :  John  E..  Albert  S.  and  Merritt.  The  cher- 
ished and  devoted  wife  and  mother  was  summoned 
into  life  eternal  on  March  10,  1888,  deeply  mourned 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  had  decided  appre- 
ciation of  her  manv  noble  attributes. 


TAMES  C.  FITZPATRICK.— Incumbent  of  the 
J  responsible  office  of  chief  clerk  at  the  Fort  Bel- 
knap Indian  agency  and  known  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  sterling  character,  it  is  but  justice  to  enter  in 
this  work  a  brief  review  of  the  life  of  James  C. 
Fitzpatrick.  He  was  born  in  Hazelton,  Luzerne 
county,  Pa.,  on  January  10,  1856.  His  father,  James 
Fitzpatrick,  was  born  in  Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  on  July 
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4,  1830,  and  during  the  Civil  war  he  rendered  loyal 
service  to  the  republic  as  first  lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany, in  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 
During  his  service  of  four  years  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  making  a  fine  record  as  a  valiant 
soldier  and  commauder.  After  the  war  he  located 
at  Hazelton,  Pa.,  and  was  busy  in  railroad  con- 
struction until  1868,  when  he  engaged  in  the  hotel 
business  at  Hazelton,  and  thereafter  continued 
as  a  hotel  man  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1889.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Maloy,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1827,  and  died  at  Hazelton  in  1883. 

James  C.  Fitzpatrick  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  continued  his  studies  in  an 
excellent  private  school  at  Kingston,  Pa.  After 
leaving  school  he  was  clerk  in  his  father's  hotel 
until  1887,  and  then  was  similarly  engaged  in  va- 
rious commercial  and  summer-resort  hotels  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  for  about  nine  years. 

In  1886  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  became  connected  with 
the  United  States  Indian  service,  first  at  the  Crow 
Creek  agency  in  South  Dakota  until  the  spring  of 
1890,  when  he  went  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  con- 
struction work  for  the  Chicago  General  Electric 
Company  until  1893,  when  he  returned  to  his  pre- 
vious ppsition  at  the  Crow  Creek  agency,  remaining 
there  until  October,  1895,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Belknap  agency  in  Montana,  where  he  has 
since  discharged  his  responsible  duties  as  chief 
clerk  with  discrimination  and  ability,  gaining  the 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  business  or 
social  relations.  In  politics  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  sup- 
ports the  Republican  party,  and  his  fraternal  rela- 
tions are  with  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Chamberlain, 

5.  D.,  where  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  1888,  with 
the  Illinois  commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  he 
having  joined  this  organization  in  Philadelphia  in 
1890,  being  transferred  to  the  Illinois  branch  in 
1893;  he  is  also  a  popular  member  of  Great  Falls 
lodge  of  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks.  At  Harlem, 
Choteau  county,  in  1896,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Fitzgerald,  who  was  born 
at  Danville,  Va.,  in  1867,  the  daughter  of  E.  B. 
Fitzgerald,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  families  of  the  Old  Dominion. 


JOHN  FLINDERS.— It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  in  the  various  sketches  in  this  volume  the 
different  nationalties,  methods  of  labor  and  the 
successful    endeavors    of    those    here    represented. 


Among  the  leading  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Choteau  county  is  Mr.  John  Flinders,  who  has 
held  an  influential  position  from  the  time  of  locat- 
ing his  farm,  now  under  a  fine  state  of  improve- 
ment. He  is  a  native  of  old  England,  and  was 
born  in  Nottinghamshire,  December  7,  1854,  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Maria  (Challand)  Flinders,  the 
former  a  professor  of  music.  Coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1865  he  located  in  DeKalb  coun- 
ty, 111.,  where  he  remained  until  1894  when  he 
came  to  Chinook,  Mont.,  where  he  now  makes  his 
home,  his  devoted  and  cherished  wife  having  passed 
away  in  1884. 

John  Flinders  received  his  educational  discipline 
in  the  public  schools  of  DeKalb  county,  III,  and 
was  reared  on  his  uncle's  farm ;  hence  he  early  be- 
came familiar  with  many  details  which  have  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  present  enterprise.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  went  to  Webster  county,  Iowa,  where  he 
purchased  and  effectively  improved  a  farm  and 
there  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  seven 
years.  Later  he  went  to  O'Brien  county,  where 
he  again  purchased  wild  land  and 'made  a  fine 
farm  with  all  the  improvements  equal  to  his 
former  home  in  Webster  county.  Seven  years 
later,  however,  in  1887,  Mr.  Flinders  moved  to 
Montana,  coming  to  the  vicinity  of  Chinook,  Cho- 
teau county,  there  being  at  the  time  not  a  single 
house  to  mark  the  site  of  the  present  thriving  town 
of  Chinook.  He  at  once  took  up  a  claim  of  160 
acres,  and  another  of  640  acres  located  on  Clear 
creek,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  general 
farming  and  stockgrowing  with  that  thoroughly 
progressive  method  and  the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  to  all  the  details  of  his  ranching  in- 
dustry which  brings  success  to  any  undertaking. 
His  entire  ranch  is  now  under  fence  and  has  excel- 
lent improvements  of  a  permanent  order,  includ- 
ing a  good  house,  barns,  sheepsheds,  etc. ;  while 
his  system  of  irrigation  enables  him  to  secure  ex- 
cellent crops.  Mr.  Flinders  also  has  residence 
property  in  the  village  of  Chinook,  and  owns  a  half- 
interest  in  the  Hotel  Chinook,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  in  1901.  The  hotel  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Flinders  and  Mrs.  Cook,  his  sister,  upon  the  high- 
est grade,  and  is  receiving  a  fine  and  well  deserved 
patronage.  Mr.  Flinders  has  maintained  particu- 
lar interest  in  the.  cause  of  education,  serving  as 
school  trustee  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party ;  in  religion  his  faith  is  that  of  the 
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Methodist  church,  being  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Chinook 
church  of  this  denomination.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Bear  Paw  Camp,  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  FHnders 
was  solemnized  in  1880,  when  he  wedded  Miss 
Mary  Myers,  daughter  of  Edward  Myers,  of  Web- 
ster county,  Iowa.  Of  this  union  three  children 
have  been  born :  Mabel,  Leroy  and  Bertha. 


EDMOND  FOGARTY.— What  might  be  termed 
five  ranches  combined  in  one,  the  whole  com- 
prising 2,735  acres,  located  at  Sandcliff,  Choteau 
county,  is  the  handsome  property  of  the  subject  of 
this  biographical  sketch.  The  entire  region  of 
Bear  Paw  mountains  affords  no  better  equipped 
ranch  for  the  practical  enterprises  of  grain,  cattle 
and  sheep  raising.  Edmond  Fogarty  was  born  in 
County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  on  September  5,  1850. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dennis  and  Catherine  (Dunn) 
Fogarty,  the  father  having  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  about  1837.  Here  he  became 
a  citizen  of  this  country  and  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  he  was  married.  He  was  a  merchant, 
farmer  and  hotelkeeper  at  different  times  in  his 
subsequent  career  in  Ireland,  living  in  the  town 
of  Templetuohy,  and  was  considered  a  success- 
ful business  man.  It  was  there  that  Edmond,  the 
son,  was  reared  and  educated,  receiving  the  advan- 
tages of  the  schools  in  his  neighborhood  and  of 
which  he  made  the  best  use.  He  served  as  a  clerk 
in  his  father's  store  until  1873,  when  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  remained  two  years  in  a  mercantile 
establishment  in  that  metropolis.  But  being 
anxious  to  materially  better  his  condition  he  went 
to  California  in  1876  and  engaged  in  placer  and 
quartz  mining.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Sac- 
ramento, where  for  ten  years  he  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Wilcox,  Powers  &  Co.  as  a  travel- 
ing salesman  and  rectifier,  the  firm  being  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  liquor  business.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  that  period,  in  1887,  Mr.  Fogarty  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  Fergus  county,  where,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  John  Fogarty,  he  en- 
gaged in  sheepgrowing.  Three  years  later  the 
association  was  dissolved  and  our  subject  began 
business  for  himself  in  the  same  line,  locating 
on  his  present  ranch,  or  rather  ranches,  in  the 
Bear  Paw  mountains,  Choteau  county.     The  prop- 


erty comprises  2,735  acres,  which  includes  five 
farms  devoted  to  the  culture  of  hay  and  some 
grain.  Of  this  land  1,400  acres  are  fenced.  He 
has  a  fine  band  of  10,000  sheep,  besides  numerous 
cattle  and  horses.  On  the  home  ranch,  where  he 
resides,  is  the  Sandcliff  postoffice,  of  which  Mrs. 
Fogarty  is  postmistress.  They  were  married  in 
1883,  she  being  at  the  time  Miss  Jennie  Alice 
Woods,  daughter  of  Allen  Woods,  of  Iowa.  To 
them  have  been  born  six  children,  of  whom  Alice 
D.,  Edmond  A.,  Arthur  D.  and  Sibyl  E.  survive. 
Those  deceased  are  George  B.  and  Caryl.  The  fam- 
ily are  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Fogarty  are  with  the 
Republican  party.  All  of  the  valuable  improve- 
ments on  his  ranches,  houses,  shops,  barns  and  cor- 
rals Mr.  Fogarty  has  made  himself  since  he  ac- 
quired the  property. 


HARRY  H.  FLETCHER.— The  descendant  of 
sturdy  New  England  stock  and  showing  in  his 
career  the  best  elements  of  New  England  charac- 
teristics, Harry  H.  Fletcher,  of  Forsyth,  is  entitled 
to  honorable  mention  in  any  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  men  who  have  made  Montana  a  state. 
He  was  born  at  Bridport,  Vt.,  October  14,  1869, 
the  son  of  Albert  A.  and  Delia  (Murray)  Fletcher, 
the  former  a  native  of  Bridport  and  the  latter  of 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.  The  father  has  been  for  many 
years  a  prominent  banker  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mr.  Fletcher  received  his  education  in  the 
graded  schools  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  at  the  Mili- 
tary College  at  Chester,  Pa.  In  1893  he  came  to 
Montana  and  started  a  small  mercantile  business 
at  Forsyth,  also  serving  as  postmaster  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  In  1894  he  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  with  J.  S.  Hopkins,  having  a  ranch  on  the 
Big  Blackfoot  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  He 
was  manager  of  this  enterprise  for  six  years,  but 
upon  retiring  from  that  position  retained  his  inter- 
est 'in  it.  In  the  summer  of  1900  he  established 
himself  in  a  general  merchandising  business  at 
Forsyth,  under  the  firm  name  of  Harry  H.  Fletcher 
&  Co.,  and  as  successor  to  the  R'IcRae  Supply 
Company.  Taking  the  active  management  of  the 
enterprise  under  his  wise  and  progressive  control 
it  has  grown  rapidly  to  large  proportions  and  great 
influence  in  commercial  circles. 

In  politics  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  Republican,  and  fra- 
ternally is  a  member  of  Union  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F. 
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&  A.  M.,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  at  Forsj-th  in  1901,  with  Miss  Mabel 
Kennedy,  who  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1877,  a  daugh- 
ter of  James  Kennedy,  a  pioneer  of  Montana  and 
A  member  of  the  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Kennedy,  fur- 
niture dealers  at  Forsyth.  With  youth,  health, 
energy,  fine  business  capacity  and  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  community  in  his  favor,  Mr. 
Fletcher  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  forces  of  the  state. 


HARVEY  A.  FOX,  one  of  the  successful  and 
enterprising  stockraisers  of  Teton  county, 
near  Browning,  has  for  many  years  of  his  event- 
ful life  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  has  visited  nearly  all  of  the  states  and 
territories  in  the  Union.  He  was  born  in  Alexan-. 
dria  county,  N.  C,  on  June  24,  184S,  the  son  of 
William  Fox,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  a  farmer 
who  was  killed  in  1863  at  the  battle  of  Hanover 
C.  H.,  Va.  His  wife,  Caroline  (Julian)  Fox,  was 
also  a  native  of  Alexandria  county,  where  she 
died  on  October  12,  1900.  The  minority  years  of 
H.  A.  Fox  were  passed  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  industrious  employment  on  his  father's  farm. 
When  twenty-one  he  removed  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ky.,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  United 
States  Cavalry,  under  the  yellow-haired,  brave  but 
reckless  Gen.  George  A.  Custer.  From  1871  to 
1873  the  time  of  Mr.  Fox  was  passed  principally 
in  service  against  "moonshiners"  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  during  this  period  he 
experienced  many  adventures.  In  the  spring  of 
1873  the  regiment  came  to  the  international  bound- 
ary line  as  an  escort  of  a  government  surveying 
party  then  running  a  line  from  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  to  St.  Mary's  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  following  summer  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Totten,  N.  D.,  from  1875  to  1876  at  Fort  Lincoln. 
During  the  summer  of  1876  he  was  with  the 
expedition  that  followed  the  trail  of  Sitting  Bull, 
and  was  a  participant  in  the  terrible  battle  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  where  Gen.  Custer  and  nearly 
all  of  his  command  were  killed,  Mr.  Fox  then  being 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Reno,  whose  force 
escaped  with  slight  loss.  On  July  27,  1876,  he  was 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Rosebud  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  and  the  following  winter  he  passed 
in    herding   government    cattle    at    Fort    Lincoln. 


During  the  spring  of  1877  he  located  a  ranch  at 
the  site  of  Mandan,  N.  D.,  and  here  he  conducted 
ranching  until  1881.  The  season  of  1882  he  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  following  year  selected  a 
homestead  claim  in  the  Judith  basin,  near  Lewis- 
town,  Mont.,  subsequently  purchasing  three  ad- 
joining ranches  and  branching  out  extensively  in 
the  stock  business.  He  remained  upon  this  prop- 
erty ten  years,  and  in  1892  came  to  the  south  fork 
of  Milk  river,  in  Teton  county,  seventeen  miles 
from  Browning,  and  settled  upon  a  ranch  of  500 
acres,  which  is  handsomely  improved  and  located 
in  a  most  eligible  situation  for  stockraising.  In 
1877,  at  Fort  Lincoln,  Mr.  Fox  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Amelia  Monroe.  They  have  a 
son,  Alexander,  aged  twenty-two  years.  Their 
home  is  comfortably  supplied  and  equipped  with 
the  modern  conveniences  of  life. 


JOHN  FLYNN  has  been  identified  with  one  of 
the  important  industrial  activities-  of  Montana 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  of  stock- 
growing,  and  he  has  contributed  well  toward  the 
development  and  advancement  of  the  common- 
wealth through  well  directed  efforts.  In  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  old  Jackson  county,  Mich.,  Mr.  Flynn 
was  ushered  into  the  world  on  February  17,  1857, 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Johanna  (Bauman)  Flynn, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland, 
whence  they  emigrated  in  1846  and  settled  in 
Michigan,  where  the  father  purchased  a  farm, 
which  he  placed  under  effective  cultivation  and 
which  continues  to  be  his  home.  His  wife  en- 
tered into  eternal  rest  in  1872. 

John  Flynn  was  reared  on  the  homestead  farm 
in  Jackson  county,  early  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  duties  associated  therewith,  and  waxing  strong 
in  mental  and  physical  vigor;  his  educational  ad- 
vantages being  those  afforded  by  the  public 
schools.  In  1877,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Flynn  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana,  and  has  never 
had  cause  to  regret  the  decision  which  led  to  his 
locating  here.  After  his  arrival  in  the  territory 
he  purchased  a  ranch  of  160  acres  in  Deer  Lodge 
county,  and  there  engaged  in  raising  cattle  on  a 
somewhat  limited  scale,  also  being  employed  at 
intervals  by  other  ranchmen  in  the  vicinity.  He 
was  ambitious,  frugal  and  energetic,  and  thus 
his  success  became  cumulative  in  character,  for  he 
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extended  the  scope  of  his  operations  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  would  justify.  In  1889  Mr.  Flynn 
came  to  Choteau  county  and  purchased  his  present 
ranch  of  320  acres,  located  in  the  Milk  River  valley, 
six  miles  east  of  Chinook.  Here  he  devotes  care- 
ful attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses, 
having  on  hand  at  the  time  of  this  writing  about 
200  head  of  cattle  and  120  head  of  horses.  His 
place  is  well  imp,roved,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  valley.  For  a  period  of  three  years  Mr. 
Flynn  maintained  his  residence  in  Chinook,  where 
he  conducted  a  livery  and  sales  stable  in  connec- 
tion with  his  ranching  business.  He  is  well  known 
and  deservedly  popular  in  the  community. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  1889  Mr. '  Flynn  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Minnie  Greeting,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Greeting,  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  and 
they  have  two  children,  John   F.   and   Chauncey. 


DAVID  FRATT,  a  representative  citizen  of 
Billings,  Yellowstone  county,  vice-president 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Bank,  and  extensively 
engaged  in  stockgrowing,  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Montana,  where  he  has  maintained  his  home  for 
nearly  two  score  years.  Mr.  Fratt  is  a  native  of 
the  Empire  state,  where  he  was  born  December  27, 
1840,  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Turner)  Fratt, 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. Our  subject  entered  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state  and  was  only  six  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  parents'  removal  to  Wisconsin.  They 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington,  Racine  county, 
where  the  father  resumed  agricultural  pursuits, 
his  son  David  early  beginning  to  assist  in  the  work 
thereof  when  not  engaged  in  his  studies.  He  re- 
mained in  Wisconsin  until  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  and  in  May,  1864,  started  for 
the  territory  of  Montana.  He  came  by  rail  to 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  western  terminus  of  the  line, 
and  from  that  point  continued  his  journey  with 
an  ox  team  in  company  with  a  large  party  of  emi- 
grants. From  Omaha  the  party  proceeded  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Platte  river.  Opposite  Scott's 
Bluffs  they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  who  killed 
one  member  of  the  company  and  wounded  an- 
other, besides  stealing  a  portion  of  the  stock. 
Leaving  the  Platte  at  what  is  known  as  Red  Blufif, 
they  proceeded  to  the  Sweet  Water  river  via  the 
old   California  trail  of   1849,  thence  up  the  river 


to  South  Pass  and  by  Lander's  cutoff  to  Eagle 
Rock  on  Snake  river,  in  Idaho.  From  that  point 
they  followed  the  old  Salt  Lake  trail  to  Virginia 
City,  where  they  arrived  in  September,  1864,  the 
company  there  disbanding.  Mr.  Fratt  soon  re- 
moved to  Confederate  "gulch  and  engaged  in  min- 
ing during  the  summer  of  1865.  He  was  there- 
after employed  on  a  farm  in  Gallatin  valley,  and 
in  the  fall  operated  a  threshing  machine,  being  one 
of  the  first  brought  into  that  valley.  He  was  thus 
engaged  until  1871,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  stockgrowing,  which  proved  successful.  In 
1878  he  removed  over  the  range  to  Shields  river 
and  in  1882  went  to  the  Musselshell  river  valley, 
where  he  now  has  large  ranches  and  conducts 
a  stockraising  business  of  wide  scopfe  and  import- 
ance, being  one  of  the  largest  individual  cattle 
owners  in  the  state.  He  also  owns  mUch  valuable 
ranch  property  in  Yellowstone  and  other  counties. 
Mr.  Fratt  is  a  man  of  great  business  capacity, 
and  his  success  is  but  the  sequel  of  well  directed 
elTorts,  and  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
know  him.  At  present  he  is  stock  commissioner 
for  Yellowstone  county.  He  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Bank,  being  its  vice-president.  He  maintains  an 
attractive  home  in  the  city  of  Billings,  where  he 
passes  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  though  re- 
taining a  general  supervision  of  his  extensive  ranch 
and  cattle  interests.  In  politics  Mr.  Fratt  gives 
his  support  to  the  Republican  party.  In  1888  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Fratt  to  Mrs.  Kate 
Armour,  born  in  Ouincy,  111. 


HENRY  A.  FRITH.— The  life  of  this  member 
of  the  bar  of  Yellowstone  county  has  been  re- 
plete in  interesting  phases  and  even  a  cursory  review 
of  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  know 
him  and  who  honor  him  as  an  able  lawyer  and 
capable  business  man.  Mr.  Frith  is  a  son  of  bonnie 
old  Scotland,  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  April  13,  1847, 
the  son  of  Henry  A.  and  Christina  (Monroe)  p-rith. 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  caricaturist  by  profes- 
sion. He  received  a  public  school  education  in  his 
native  city,  and,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  began 
to  learn  heraldic  painting  and  japanning,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  attention  for  two  years,  after  which 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  litho- 
graphic printing,  the  last  year  in  London.  He  also 
served    two    years   in    the   artillery   division    of   tli'-^ 
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Scottish  militia  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  spring  of 
1868  Mr.  Frith  left  the  land  of  "brown  heather  and 
shaggy  wood"  and  came  to  the  United  States,  land- 
ing in  New  York,  where  he  was  employed  for  six 
months  as  a  lithographic  printer.  He  then  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  there  enlisting  in  the  Twenty- 
ninth  United  States  Infantry,  which  subsequently 
became  the  Eleventh  United  States  Infantry.  The 
regiment  was  sent  to  Texas  where  he  remained 
with  it  for  three  years,  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction in  the  south,  when  turbulence  was  rife  and 
when  the  animosity  against  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government  was  bitter  in  the  ex- 
treme. After  Mr.  Frith  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  he  entered  the  semi-military 
organization  known  as  the  state  police  of  Texas, 
under  Gov.  Davis,  being  in  the  division  commanded 
by  Adjt.-Gen.  Davidson.  In  this  service  he  was 
wounded  several  times  and  had  many  thrilling  ex- 
periences and  narrow  escapes  from  death.  Good 
fortune  only  saved  him  from  being  lynched  on  one 
occasion.  The  northern  men  were  in  control  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  cities,  and  it  is 
well  known  how  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the 
"carpet-baggers."  Unknown  to  Mr.  Frith  the 
mayor  and  city  marshal  of  Hearne,  Robertson 
county,  had  been  attacked  and  driven  into  the 
mayor's  office  where  they  barricaded  themselves 
against  three  desperate  men  bent  on  murder.  Mr. 
Frith  chanced  to  sit  down  in  front  of  the  mayor's 
office  when  one  of  the  desperadoes  drew  a  revolver 
on  him,  this  Mr.  Frith  knocked  from  his  hand  but 
was  shot  and  quite  severely  wounded  by  one  of  the 
others,  while  the  third  one  gave  him  a  serious  knife 
wound.  Mr.  Frith  shot  one  of  the  party  before 
they  finally  succeeded  in  capturing  his  revolver. 
He  consented  to  be  taken  in  custody  and  was 
placed  in  the  city  jail.  The  feeling  against  him  was 
very  intense.  All  night  long  crowds  gathered  about 
the  jail  and  preparations  were  made  to  lynch  him 
at  daybreak,  but  he  was  rescued  by  the  sheriff  and 
four  deputies  and  some  of  the  leading  merchants, 
and  was  taken  to  the  county  seat  and  eventually  re- 
leased. He  was  in  service  for  a  year  longer,  resign  ■ 
ing  in  1872,  and  then  engaging  in  teaching  a  negro 
school,  in  which  he  encountered  almost  the  same  op- 
position from  the  white  people.  While  in  the  school- 
room he  sat  constantly  with  a  big  revolver  at  hand, 
for  his  life  was  threatened  time  after  time.  He 
taught  about  a  year,  returned  to  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  and  re-enlisted  in  his  old  regiment  and 
company.    In  1873-74  he  served  for  six  months  un- 


der Gen.  McKenzie  in  the  field  against  the  Indians. 
In  1875  he  served  under  A.  W.  Greeley,  of  Arctic 
fame,  then  attached  to  the  signal  corps,  for  six 
months  and  constructing  military  telegraph  lines 
across  the  Staked  plains.  He  remained  in  Texas 
until  the  time  of  the  Custer  massacre,  when  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Montana  and  stationed  at 
Standing  Rock  during  the  winter  of  1876-77,  at 
which  place  he  participated  in  the  disarming  of  the 
Sioux,  while  in  the  following  spring  it  proceeded 
into  what  is  now  Custer  county,  where  it  established 
Fort  Keogh  and  Fort  Custer  under  General  Miles. 
Mr.  Frith  accompanied  Gen.  Miles  on  his  expe- 
dition when  he  intercepted  the  Bannack  Indians 
while  en  route  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  when  they  encountered 
eighty  Bannack  Indians  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Bennett  creek,  named  after  Capt.  Bennett,  who  was 
killed  in  this  fight.  The  Indians  were  entrenched 
on  the  creek,  and  at  early  dawn  the  troops  sur- 
prised and  opened  fire  on  the  savages,  capturing 
thirty-six  and  all  their  horses,  and  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Fort  Custer.  Mr.  Frith  there  se- 
cured a  three  months'  furlough,  within  which  time 
he  secured  a  ranch  near  Huntley,  in  Yellowstone 
county,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  furlough  he  was 
honorably  discharged  and  engaged  in  ranching  there 
and  also  conducted  a  general  store  at  Huntley. 
When  the  Yogo  mines  were  discovered  in  1879  h<^ 
went  over  to  Judith  river  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  mining  operations  and  general  merchandising  one 
year,  during  which  time  he  was  deputy  recorder  of 
Yogo  mining  district.  In  the  winter  of  1880  Mr. 
Frith  established  a  winter  trading  post  and  built 
the  first  house  and  stockade  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lower  Musselshell  river,  returning  to  Huntley  in 
the  spring  and  going  again  to  Musselshell  for  the 
winter  and  coming  again  to  Huntley  to  look  after 
his  business  during  the  following  summer.  In  1892 
Mr.  Frith  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  after  disposing  of  his  Huntley  interests 
in  1884  he  matriculated  in  the  Kent  College  of  Law 
at  Chicago,  completing  a  thorough  course  and  grad- 
uating in  the  class  of  1896.  He  thus  secured  ad- 
mission to  practice  in  all  of  the  Illinois  courts,  and 
returned  to  Montana,  in  the  courts  of  which  state 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  June,  1896.  He  at 
once  opened  an  office  in  Billings,  and  has  ever  since 
been  consecutively  engaged  in  legal  practice,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  witli  such  fidelity  as 
to  gain  a  representative  clientage,  his  knowledge  of 
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jurisprudence  being  comprehensive  and  liis  powers 
as  a  dialectician  giving  him  great  strength  as  an 
advocate.  In  politics  Mr.  Frith  is  an  old-time  Re- 
publican, but  admits  that  he  has  been,  at  times, 
somewhat  independent.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  fifth  district 
of  the  state,  which  comprises  seven  counties,  and 
has  recently  been  reappointed  for  a  second  term. 
He  is  also  a  notary  public. 


WB.  GEORGE.— To  be  chosen  to  the  chief 
executive  office  of  a  prosperous,  enterpris- 
ing and  rapidly  growing  American  municipality  is 
a  high  honor,  and  to  properly  administer  the 
duties  of  the  position;  which  are  wide  in  scope, 
leading  in  importance  and  trying  in  character,  is 
evidence  of  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  in- 
volved, a  conscientious  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  a  high  order  of  capacity  for 
public  afifairs.  W.  B.  George,  the  present  popular 
mayor  of  Billings,  has  won  this  honor  and  given 
evidence  of  his  possesion  of  the  elements  of  suc- 
cessful official  life.  He  was  born  in  Platte  county. 
Mo.,  in  1865,  where  he  obtained  an  excellent  edu- 
cation and  attended  the  State  University  for  a 
number  of  years,  after  which  he  securea  a  special 
business  training  at  Eastman's  Business  College  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1885  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  became  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  and  later  served  as  railway  postal  clerk 
between  Billings  and  Helena.  After  a  year  in  this 
service  he  became  assistant  postmaster  at  Bill- 
ings, at  the  same  time  engaging  in  the  fruit  and 
confectionery  business  coupled  with  an  extensive 
stock  of  jewelry.  The  business  was  pleasant  and 
profitable,  but  his  tastes  ran  in  larger  channels 
of  commercial  enterprise,  and  he  sold  this  out  to 
operate  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  and  in  these 
two  lines  he  has  built  up  a  valuable  business,  which 
is  constantly  expending  and  rising  in  value.  His 
headquarters  are  on  Montana  avenue  adjoining 
the  Belknap  block  in  Billings,  and  comprise  a 
well  ordered  and  complete  wholesale  and  retail 
cigar  store,  with  a  business  office  in  the  rear.  Pre- 
vious to  his  entering  the  cigar  business  Mr.  George 
represented  twenty-six  leading  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, two  accident  insurance  companies,  two 
plate  glass  insurance  companies,  the  United  States 
Fidelity  &  Guarantee  Company  and  the  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York.  His  operations  in  real  estate 
are  large  and  of  value  in  the  development  of  the 


city.  He  has  recently  plotted  eighty  acres  (the 
west  side  addition)  for  the  Billings  Realty  Com- 
pany. This,  although  scarcely  more  than  started,  al- 
ready contains  nearly  thirty  fine  residences,  includ- 
ing one  built  by  P.  B.  Moss,  whose  house  and 
grounds  cost  $50,000  and  one  built  by  Mr.  George 
for  his  own  use,  which  is  adorned  with  rows  of 
promising  shade  trees  and  made  more  attractive 
and  desirable  by  cement  sidewalks.  He  has  plans 
for  a  fine  business  building  which  will  be  built  this 
year  adjoining  the  city  hall.  He  is  interested  in 
the  development  of  mining  claims  three  miles  from 
Helena  at  the  head  of  Dry  gulch.  Mr.  George  is 
a  very  enterprising  man  and,  to  use  a  western 
phrase,  a  "rustler.''  He  has  lots  and  houses  for 
sale  in  all  parts  of  Billings,  and  as  his  years  of 
service  as  city  and  county  treasurer  have  given 
him  an  accurate  idea  of  values,  he  conducts  nego- 
tiations for  either  buying  or  selling  on  a  fair  basis 
and  with  full  knowledge  in  the  premises. 

In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  has 
served  as  city  treasurer  and  as  county  treasurer 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  people,  winning  high  commendation 
from  all  classes.  He  is  at  present  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  central  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  county  central  committee.  In 
April,  1901,  he  was  nominated  and  triumphantly 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  where  his  administra- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  office  is  eminently  pro- 
gressive and  generally  satisfactory.  He  has  se- 
cured a  site,  sold  bonds  and  a  city  hall  and. fire 
station  are  in  course  of  erection  to  cost  $32,000. 
Mr.  George  was  married  on  June  15,  1892,  to  Miss 
Virginia  Florence  Sleeper,  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Raymond,  William  B.,  Dorothy,  Preston  and  Marie. 
The  fraternal  orders  have  always  interested  him 
and  appealed  to  the  social  attributes  of  his  nature, 
which  are  vigorous  and  cultivated,  and  he  is  iden- 
tified in  a  leading  way  with  several  of  them,  be- 
ing a  Mason  (he  is  past  master  of  the  blue  lodge, 
past  eminent  commander  of  the  commandery),  an 
Elk,  a  "Woodmen  of  the  "World,  a  United  "Work- 
man of  the  Ancient  Order,  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  of  Billings.  He 
was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Maverick  Hose 
Company,  of  Billings,  and  of  the  Billings  club.  In 
business,  in  fraternal  relations,  in  social  life,  and  in 
all  that  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity, Mr.  George  is  esteemed  as  one  of  its 
representative  and  leading  citizens. 
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GEORGE  A.  BERKY,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
is  a  native  of  Elkhart  county,  Ind.,  where  he 
was  born  October  4,  1859.  His  parents,  Abram 
K.  and  Sarah  (Gallatin)  Berky,  are  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  respectively,  and  are  now 
living  in  St.  Joseph  county,  Ind.,  whither  they  re- 
moved from  Elkhart  county  many  years  ago. 
Their  son  George  remained  at  home  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  attending  school  in  St. 
Joseph  county  and  assisting  his  father  in  his  work 
of  farming,  carpentering  and  painting  as  he  was 
able.  After  leaving  home  he  lived  for  a  short  time 
in  Wisconsin,  and  in  April,  1882,  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  old  Coulson,  one  mile  from  the 
present  city  of  Billings.  He  conducted  a  dairy 
farm  from  1883  to  1886.  In  1889  he  bought  a 
ranch  in  the  same  locality,  and  was  farming  on  it 
until  1895,  when  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Yellow- 
stone county,  and  from  that  time  made  his  home  at 
Billings.  He  sold  his  ranch  in  1901  to  George 
Soule,  but  has  continued  in  the  cattle  business,  and 
since  1901  has  also  been  in  the  ice  business  in  Bill- 
ings, keeping  himself  actively  employed. 

In  politics  Mr.  Berky  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
party  and  contributed  his  portion  of  the  force 
necessary  to  secure  its  success.  In  1898  he  was- 
appointed  alderman  of  the  Third  ward  in  Billings 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in 
1900,  was  elected  to  the  same  office  from  the 
Fourth  ward  for  a  full  term  of  two  years.  In  1895, 
as  has  been  noted,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  was  re-elected  in  1897.  Fraternally 
he  is  allied  with  the  Masonic  order,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  United  Workmen.  He  was  married 
at  Rapids,  near  Park  City,  Mont.,  in  1884,  to  Miss 
Josie  M.  Ailing,  who  was  born  at  Smithland, 
Woodbury  county,  Iowa,  May  28,  1864,  and  was 
brought  by  her  parents  to  Park  City  in  1879. 
They  have  two  children :  Eva  May,  aged  fourteen, 
and  Henry  Burton,  aged  twelve. 


T  OSEPH  E.  BESSETTE.— Born  and  reared  at 
J  St.  Athanase,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in 
humble  circumstances  and  obliged  to  work  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  si.xteen  years  old  with 
scarcely  any  attendance  at  school,  then  hiring  out 
to  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  Company  and 
making  his  own  way  in  the  world,  the  subject  of 
this  review  neither  found  nor  inherited  his  oppor- 


tunities, but  hewed  them  out  by  his  own  indomita- 
ble energy  and  capacity.  He  was  the  third  of  ten 
children  born  to  Charles  and  Sophia  (Brassau) 
Bessette,  natives  of  Quebec,  where  the  father  con- 
ducted a  small  farm  with  the  help  of  his  children. 
Born  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  his  home 
farrri,  going  to  Pigeon  Hill  in  his  native  province, 
where  he  worked  at  farming  two  seasons  for  wages 
and  secured  two  winters'  schooling.  From  there 
he  went  to  Phillipsburg,  Quebec,  and  worked  one 
year  in  a  marble  quarry.  He  next  apprenticed 
himself  to  learn  the  trade  of  house,  sign  and  coach 
painting,  and  at  the  end  of  his  three  years'  ap- 
prenticeship, in  1878,  he  went  to  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
where  he  spent  a  month  looking  about  for  work  or 
a  suitable  locality  to  settle  in.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  Black  Hills  on  a  gold  hunt,  and  worked 
one  winter  as  yardman  at  Fort  Meade.  In  the 
spring  he  went  to  Terraville  and  worked  all  sum- 
mer at  his  trade.  He  painted  the  Caledonia  mill 
and  Superintendent  Rigby's  residence  and  other 
buildings.  In  the  fall  he  went  to  work  as  painter 
for  the  Homestake  Mining  Company,  under  super- 
vision of  Superintendent  Mason.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  i88r-2  with  an  uncle  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  and  on  February  12,  1882,  was  married  at 
that  town  to  Miss  Emma  Bessette,  daughter  of  J. 
Bessette,  a  harness  manufacturer  and  dealer.  In 
April  he  went  by  train  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  camp- 
ing a  week  while  waiting  for  a  freight  outfit.  He 
then  moved  to  Fort  Keough,  at  that  time  a  supply 
yard  for  the  Northern  Pacific  extension,  and  from 
there  went  by  wagon  train  to  old  Coulson,  where 
he  camped  on  the  river  bank  about  a  month, 
spending  three  weeks  on  the  trip.  He  left  Coulson 
with  W.  L.  Allard,  and  went  up  the  Yellowstone 
valley  on  foot,  hunting  suitable  land  to  take  up. 
The  journey  was  full  of  difficulty  and  hardship  be- 
cause of  the  mud  and  water ;  and  at  Young's  Point 
they  were  laid  up  three  days  in  a  heavy  snowstorm. 
He  returned  to  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Park  City  and  homesteaded  160  acres  of  land, 
where  he  now  owns  480  acres  all  fenced  and  irri- 
gated, 200  acres  being  under  good  cultivation. 
His  crops  in  1901  were  eighty  tons  of  timothy  hay, 
three  crops  of  alfalfa  from  thirty-five  acres,  800 
bushels  of  oats,  200  of  wheat,  forty-eight  of  alfalfa 
seed,  and  three  acres  of  corn.  He  has  nearly  a 
hundred  head  of  cattle  and  one-fourth  as  many 
horses.  The  ranch  is  improved  with  a  fine  dwell- 
ing and  good  outbuildings,  and  is  in  every  way 
well  equipped  for  successful  tillage.     After  locat- 
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ing  his  ranch  Mr.  Bessette  temporarily  lived  in  a 
log  house  in  Park  City,  working  on  the  ranch  and 
at  sheep-shearing  and  other  jobs  to  get  wire  for 
fencing  and  lumber  for  building.  In  1885  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  the  ranch.  His  first  crop  was  twenty 
acres  of  oats,  and  since  then  his  progress  has  been 
steady,  rapid  and  continuous.  After  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  married  in  1892  Miss  Esther  Williams, 
a  native  of  Westville,  Ind.  He  has  three  children 
living  of  the  six  resulting  from  his  two  marriages, 
one  of  whom  is  the  offspring  of  his  first  wife  and 
the  other  two  of  his  second.  They  are  Charles, 
and  Merle  and  Josephine,  attending  school. 

Mr.  Bessette  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  including  the  degree  of  Hon- 
or, and  also  belongs  to  the  Yeomen  of  America. 
Politically  he  is  a  Republican ;  in  religious  faith  a 
Catholic.  He  is  recognized  as  a  leading  citizen  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  one  of  the  progressive  and 
enterprising  farmers  of  Yellowstone  county. 


NICHOLAS  J.  BIELENBERG.— From  early 
pioneer  days  Mr.  Bielenberg  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  productive  activities  of 
Montana,  and  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  has 
taken  in  promoting  its  development  it  is  imperative 
that  due  consideration  be  accorded  him  in  a  work 
of  this  nature.  He  was  born  in  Holstein,  Ger- 
many, on  June  8,  1847,  but  he  has  passed  practicallv 
all  of  his  Hfe  in  America,  since  he  was  but  four 
years  old  when  his  parents,  Claus  and  Margaret 
(Cruse)  Bielenberg,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  They  located  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  where 
they  engaged  in  farming,  and  in  that  state  passed 
their  remaining  years.  There  also  Nicholas  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools,  but  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1863,  he  went  to  Chicago, 
and  there  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  butcher- 
ing business  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  set 
forth  on  the  long  journey  which  made  him  one  of 
the  youthful  pioneers  of  Montana.  Upon  arriv- 
ing in  this  state  he  located  at  Blackfoot  City, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  butchering  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Helena,  where  he  continued  a 
meat  business  until  1872,  when  he  removed  to 
Deer  Lodge.  Here  he  engaged  in  stockraising, 
and  in  buying  cattle  and  driving  large  numbers 
through  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  from  there  shipping 
them  to  the  Chicago  market.  He  thus  conducted 
an  important  business  until  1877,  when  he  engaged 


in  the  meat  business  in  Butte,  establishing  one  of 
the  most  important  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the 
territory,  erecting  a  cold  storage  plant,  through 
which  he  handled  an  extensive  wholesale  trade. 
The  business  eventually  assumed  such  proportions 
that  it  became  expedient  to  incorporate  it  and  the 
Butte  Butchering  Company  was  organized  and 
has  since  directed  the  enterprise. 

About  1884  Mr.  Bielenberg  became  associated 
with  his  half-brother,  Conrad  Kohrs,  one  of  the  in- 
fluential pioneers  and  capitalists  of  Montana,  in  an 
extensive  cattle  business.  Shortly  afterward  Mr. 
Bielenberg  began  individual  operations  in  this  line, 
but  eventually  became  associated  in  this  with 
Joseph  Toomey,  and  they  developed  an  enterprise 
of  gigantic  proportions  for  the  period.  Within 
one  year  they  handled  more  than  130,000  head  of 
sheep,  and  their  flocks  were  to  be  found  in  numer- 
ous sections  of  Montana,  while  they  also  trans- 
acted a  large  business  in  buying  and  shipping 
sheep  and  cattle  from  the  northwest,  their  opera- 
tions extending  from  Washington  to  North  Da- 
kota and  having  important  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  live-stock  industry  in  this  section. 
We  quote  from  an  appreciative  article  previously 
published : 

"It  can  be  safely  said  that  Mr.  Bielenberg  and 
his  associates  were  the  fathers  of  the  sheep  indus- 
try in  northern  Montana,  and  their  operations 
were  the  first  of  any  importance  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Bielenberg  was  the  first  shipper  to  discover  the 
value  of  screenings  in  the  feeding  of  sheep  in  tran- 
sit, and  his  discovery  has  grown  to  be  a  valuable  in- 
dustry in  the  handling  of  mutton  for  the  eastern 
markets." 

From  the  early  days  Mr.  Bielenberg  has  been 
conspicuously  identified  with  Montana  stockrais- 
ing and  his  sheep  and  cattle  interests  involve  large 
operations  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  placing 
him  among  the  representative  stockmen  and  citi- 
zens of  Montana.  He  is  also  concerned  in  mining 
and  financial  enterprises  and  his  investments  have 
been  made  with  discrimination,  showing  him  to  pos- 
sess marked  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  and 
a  distinctive  executive  ability.  He  has  been  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  fortunes  and  has  achieved  a  success 
which  is  worthy  of  the  name,  having  been  dominat- 
ed by  an  inflexible  integrity  and  commanding  gener- 
al confidence  and  esteem.  His  political  views  are 
those  of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was  long 
one  of  the  leading  representatives  in  old  Deer 
Lodge  county.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
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lican  national  convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1892, 
and  has  been  otherwise  prominent  in  the  party. 
He  has  held  his  residence  in  the  citj'  of  Deer  Lodge 
since  1872,  and  here  he  has  a  beautiful  home  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  citizens.  On  March  14,  1872, 
in  Deer  Lodge,  Mr.  Bielenberg  was  unitea  ni  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Anna  Bogk,  who  was  born  in  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  the'  daughter  of  Gustav  and  Margaret 
Bogk,  natives  of  Germany.  Her  father  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Montana,  having  located  in  Deer 
Lodge  county  in  1870,  and  here  he  and  his  wife 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bielenberg  have  five  children,  Alma,  Howard,  Au- 
gusta, deceased,  Anna  and  Claud. 


T  SAMUEL  BIGNELL,  of  Helmville,  Mont.,  is 
J  the  son  of  one  of  the  western  pioneers.  He  was 
born  in  Utah  in  1856.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Lucy  (Gawthorne)  Bignell,  both  natives  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  sun  never  sets  on  English  possessions 
this,  of  course,  implies  that  its  rays  are  never  de- 
flected from  some  of  England's  adventurous,  enter- 
prising people  who  find  their  account  and  interest 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  One  of  these  was  John 
Bignell,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
When  quite  a  young  man  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  at  first  located  at  Nebraska  city,  Neb.  In 
1852  John  Bignell  crossed  the  plains  to  Utah,  re- 
turned to  Nebraska,  recrossed  them  again  in  i860; 
returned  to  Nebraska,  and  in  1863,  for  the  third 
time  made  the  perilous  trip,  in  the  face  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  arrived  at  Cache  valley  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  The  last  time  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  family  and  they  continued  to  reside  at  thi^ 
place  until  1865. 

In  that  year  they  decided  that  Montana  offered 
certain  attractions  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and,  accordingly,  they  came  on  to  Blackfoot  City, 
in  the  famous  valley  of  that  name.  At  this  period 
it  was  a  mammoth  gold  mining  camp,  of  the  placer 
variety,  and  full  of  push,  hustle  and  enterprise. 
For  several  years,  or  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
John  Bignell  conducted  a  dairy  and  stock  business 
at  this  point.  He  died  in  1871,  thus  closing  a  career 
that  had  been  full  of  peril,  adventurous,  exciting, 
all  that  combines  to  make  the  life  of  a  plainsman 
picturesque. 

Mrs.  John  Bignell,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  died 
at  Blackfoot  City  in  1870.  It  had  been  her  lot  in 
life  to  become  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  stir- 


ring scenes  in  which  the  adventurous  life  of  her 
husband  had  called  upon  him  to  participate.  In  many 
respects  she  could  be  compared  to  the  brave  Colonial 
dames  who  faced  the  dangers  of  tne  settlement  of  the  . 
Atlantic  coast.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  J.  Samuel  Bignell,  has 
been  passed  entirely  amid  western  scenes,  and  that 
he  is  thoroughly  posted  in  everything  that  apper- 
tains to  the  breezy  life  of  the  great  and  gradually 
unfolding  west.  For  many  years,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  lived  with  him  and 
was  with  him  engaged  in  various  lines  of  business. 
Since  that  event  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  ranching  on  his  own  account  in  the  Blackfoot 
valley,  and  in  this  industry  he  has  achieved  magnifi- 
cent success  since  1875.  His  property  consists  of 
440  acres,  including  a  fine  home,  lying  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  west  of  Helmville. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Bignell  was  Miss  Lizzie  Geary, 
who  was  born  in  County  Waterford,  Ireland.  She 
is  a  niece  of  Hon.  Michael  Geary,  a  sketch  of  whom 
appears  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  The 
Gearys  comprise  a  large,  prominent  and  influential 
family  scattered  throughout  the  Blackfoot  valley. 
To  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bignell  have  been  born  six  chil- 
dren, George,  Walter,  Lucy,  Warren.  Samuel  and 
Laura. 


JESSE  C.  BILLUPS  has  bent  every  effort  to  the 
attaining  of  success,  and  while  he  has  had  num- 
erous misfortunes  and  many  obstacles  to  overcome, 
he  has  not  faltered  in  his  course  and  reward  has 
not  been  denied  him,  for  he  is  today  one  of  the 
prosperous  farmers  and  stockraisers  of  Cascade 
county.  Mr.  Billups  is  a  native  of  Huntingdonshire, 
England,  where  he  was  born  November  16.  1839, 
the  son  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Billups,  natives  of  the 
"tight  little  isle,"  where  the  father  was  a  farmer. 
He  died  there  in  185 1,  his  wife  surviving  him  by 
several  years,  when  she  too  passed  away. 

Jesse  C.  Billups  secured  a  fair  common-school 
education,  but  as  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  he  found  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  aid  in  supporting  his  wid- 
owed mother.  He  engaged  in  farm  work  until  1864, 
when  he  immigrated  to  the  LTnited  States,  believing 
that  better  opportunities  here  awaited  the  young 
man  not  afraid  of  honest  toil  and  who  was  honor- 
able and  sraight forward  in  his  methods.  Locating 
at  Centreville,  Ind.,  he  was  there  engaged  in  work 
in   the  engineering  department  of  a  flouring  mill 
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until  1867,  when  he  became  identified  with  the 
sawmilling  industry.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Carm, 
White  county,  111.,  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
raising  swine,  devoting  particular  attention  to  the 
latter  branch  of  the  business.  In  1878  he  went  to 
Kansas  and  in  the  following  year  to  Gunnison, 
Colo.,  where  he  again  became  identified  with  the 
sawmilling  business.  In  1883  he  set  forth  to  look  up 
a  favorable  location  for  permanent  residence,  going- 
through  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  thence  to  British 
Columbia.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  the  Big  Bend  country  and  thence  to  Moscow, 
Idaho,  where  he  was  for  a  time  employed  in  a 
sawmill,  going  thence  to  the  famous  Coeur  d'Alene 
mining  district.  In  1866  Mr.  Billups  went  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  thence  to  the  Prickly  Pear  valley,  where 
he  once  more  engaged  in  sawmill  work,  and  was 
so  employed  until  July  20,  1887,  when  he  located 
on  his  present  ranch,  eighteen  miles  southeast  of 
Cascade.  This  ranch  originally  comprised  640 
acres,  supposed  to  be  homestead  land,  but  it  event- 
ually transpired  that  the  tract  was  railroad  land, 
and  on  this  account  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
purchase  it,  which  he  did  for  $1,440.  In  1893  Mr. 
Billups  added  to  his  tract  a  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres.  Here  he  has  successfully  continued  in 
the  cattleraising  business,  but  devoting  some  atten- 
tion to  the  sawmill  business.  His  property  is  now 
held  at  a  valuation  of  $8,000,  and  this  is  a  very 
gratifying  showing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.  Billups  came  to  Montana  he  had  practically 
no  financial  resources.  He  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  representative  stockmen  of  this  locality, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him. 

In  politics  he  renders  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party.  On  March  i,  1859,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Billups  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Peck, 
who  was  born  in  England,  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Peck,  likewise  natives  of  England,  the 
father  having  been  a  fanner  by  occupation.  His 
death  occurred  in  1882,  and  his  widow  passed  away 
two  years  later.  Their  religious  faith  was  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billups 
became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  only  three  of 
whom  are  living,  Sarah  E.,  Anna  L.  and  Mattie  E. 
Those  deceased  are  Richard  A.,  Jesse  C,  Jr.,  Mar- 
tha, Sarah  L.  and  Jesse  C,  II. 


He  was  born  in  Sullivan  county.  Mo.,  on  June  11, 
1847,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Crippin) 
Bingham.  The  father  was  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  went  to  Missouri  in  the  spring  of  1841. 
He  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  a  Miss 
Annie  Hoover.  He  died  in  Colorado.  Jesse  Bing- 
ham was  reared  on  his  father's  Colorado  ranch,  and 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  educatic)nal  advantages 
in  that  state  were  limited  at  that  time.  In  1873 
he  was  engaged  in  cattlegrowing  in  the  territory  of 
Colorado,  but  subsequently  removed  to  the  Black 
Hills,  where  he  followed  the  same  line  of  business. 
In  1899  he  first  came  to  Montana  and  settled  on 
Birch  creek,  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  where  he  lo- 
cated a  claim  of  160  acres  of  land.  Later  he  moved 
and  secured  another  claim,  but  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  cattlegrowing.  One  of  his 
present  ranches,  comprising  320  acres,  in  the  Bear 
Paw  mountains  he  took  up  in  1894.  The  other 
property  is  located  on  Smoke  creek,  and  both  are 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  cattle  and  horses.  In 
1886  Mr.  Bingham  was  married  to  his  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Jennie  (Coffee)  Stuart,  of  Covington,  Ky. 


JESSE  BINGHAM,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
cattlegrowers  in  Choteau  county,  is  the  owner 
of  two  fine  ranches  of  320  acres  each,  which  are 
profitably  devoted  to  stock  and  general   farming. 


JOHN  H.  BLACK,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  made  his  home  in  Montana,  was, 
at  his  death  on  October  10,  1901,  residing  upon  one 
of  his  farms  and  ranches  in  Gallatin  county,  twelve 
miles  west  of  Bozeman.  It  is  an  eligible  location  in 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  Montana's  garden  spots. 
On  October  2,  1847,  Mr.  Black  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  Mo.,  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children. 
His  father,  John  L.  Black,  was  a  native  of  Augusta 
county,  Va. ;  his  mother,  Nancy  (Porter)  Black, 
was  born  in  Illinois.  His  Virginian  paternal  grand- 
father, Samuel  Black,  removed  to  Missouri  with  a 
number  of  slaves  who  were  in  danger  of  losing 
their  lives  from  a  virulent  epidemic,  and  he  made 
the  removal  at  a  great  cost  to  himself  and  in  the 
hopes  of  saving  their  lives,  thereafter  remaining  in 
Missouri  until  his  death.  His  son,  John  L.  Black, 
continued  in  farming  and  stockraising  in  Wayne 
county  until  1850,  then  removed  to  Knox  county, 
and  in  1865  went  to  Saline  county,  where  he  resided 
until  he  died  in  1890.  John  H.  Black  remained  on 
the  Missouri  homestead  until  1871,  and  acquired  his 
education  at  the  public  schools.  When  but  fifteen 
he  was  induced  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  service 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Civil  war,  but  his  father 
objected  to  this  and  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
secured  his  discharge  and  return  to  his  home.    Ten 
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years  later,  in  1871,  young  Black  removed  to  Texas 
for  a  short  period,  going  thence  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  where  he  passed  three  years, 
principally  in  hunting,  although  he  had  some  cattle 
and  raised  one  crop  of  cotton.  Here  he  assisted 
in  building  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gov.  Wade, 
Gov.  Wright  and  Judge  Folsom,  the  two  former 
being  fullblooded  Indians  and  the  latter  a  halfbreed. 
Mr.  Black  described  them  as  particularly  fine  men, 
keenly  intelligent  and  possessed  of  excellent  busi- 
ness judgment. 

In  1874  Mr.  Black  came  to  Montana  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  to  Corinne  and  then  walked 
to  Virginia  City,  arriving  there  in  April.  He 
passed  a  year  in  the  vicinity  of  this  celebrated  min- 
ing-district, went  to  California  and  then  into  the 
Puget  Sound  country,  remained  one  season  and 
started  on  his  return  to  Montana.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  come  from  Lewiston,  Idaho,  by  the  Nez 
Perce  trail,  but  from  a  heavy  snow  storm  missed  it 
and,  being  alone,  experienced  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing his  way  back  into  civilization,  but  finally  ac- 
complished it  and  striking  the  Lolo  trail  came  on  to 
Missoula  and  eventually  arrived  at  Virginia  City. 
After  several  years  passed  unprofitably  in  mining 
enterprises  here,  in  1879  he  removed  to  Missoula 
county  for  a  year.  1880  was  a  year  of  sensational 
gold  strikes,  and  Mr.  Black  joined  the  disastrous 
Yogo  stampede  into  Meagher  county  and  then  came 
to  Gallatin  county.  Here  he  purchased  the  Mc- 
Camman  ranch,  one  mile  above  Salesville,  which 
he  operated  until  1886,  having  560  acres  of  im- 
proved land.  Later  he  sold  it  and  engaged  in  the 
carpenter  business.  During  the  panic  of  1893-94 
Mr.  Black  was  compelled  to  take  considerable  prop- 
erty on  which  he  loaned  money,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  this  did  much  to  influence  his  permanent 
location  in  the  Gallatin  valley. 

Mr.  Black's  last  residence  was  twelve  miles  west 
of  Bozeman,  where  he  had  320  acres  and  a  fine  resi- 
dence with  suitable  outbuildings.  He  also  owned  a 
valuable  ranch  two  miles  north  of  Salesville,  which 
is  highly  improved  and  systematically  irrigated,  and 
other  tracts  of  land  in  various  localities.  His  gen- 
eral farming  embraced  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  and  he  usually  wintered  a  fine  herd  of 
shorthorn  cattle,  as  well  as  a  number  of  promising 
Norman  horses.  On  October  11,  1900,  Mr.  Black 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Kirkpatrick,  daughter  of 
James  Rae,  of  Kentucky.  From  that  state  Mr.  Rae 
removed  with  his  family  to  Gallatin  county,  locat- 


ing on  the  East  Gallatin  river.  Mr.  Black  met  with 
great  success  in  Montana,  and  his  memory  is  cher- 
ished by  all  with  whom  he  had  intimate  social  or 
business  relations. 


n  HARLES  M.  BLACKMAN,  one  of  the  esti- 
va mable  and  highly  successful  stockgrowers  of 
Choteau  county,  Mont.,  was  born  in  Marion,  Linn 
county,  Iowa,  March  8,  1854.  Until  the  age  of 
ten  years  he  was  an  attendant  on  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  county,  and  in  1864  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Colorado,  and  returning  to  Iowa  in  the 
autumn.  In  1867,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  removed 
to  Missouri  Valley  Junction  in  the  western  part  of 
Iowa,  where  he  resided  until  1872,  passing,  how- 
ever, the  winter  of  1869  at  West  Point,  Neb.  Dur- 
ing these  five  years  he  was  employed  in  various 
printing  offices  and  as  clerk  in  a  store.  In  1872 
Mr.  Blackman  came  to  Madison  county,  Mont., 
where  until  1880  he  was  engaged  in  n-iining  and 
prospecting,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1884 
he  passed  the  time  in  visiting  various  points  in 
Montana,  finally  locating  in  Choteau,  Teton  county. 
Here  he  secured  a  homestead  and  other  claims, 
amounting  in  all  to'  480  acres,  on  which  he  now 
resides  engaged  in  stockraising  and  general  fann- 
ing. The  political  sympathies  of  Mr.  Blackman 
are  with  the  Republican  party  and  he  takes  a 
commendable  interest  in  the  successive  campaigns 
and  in  the  local  issues  of  the  day. 


p  HARLES  A.  BLACKBURN  has  been  a  resi- 
v-^  dent  of  Helena  for  more  than  three  decades, 
identified  with  several  lines  of  business  enterprise, 
and  has  ever  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  worthy  and 
sterling  citizens  of  the  state,  of  which  he  may  be 
designated  a  pioneer.  He  comes  of  fine  old  south- 
ern stock,  and  was  born  on  April  10,  1842,  in  St. 
Louis  county,  Mo.,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(James)  Blackburn,  natives  respectively  of  Fairfax- 
county,  Va.,  and  South  Carolina.  The  father  was 
a  pioneer  of  Missouri,  removing  thither  about  1812, 
and  was  a  planter,  holding  a  number  of  slaves.  His 
marriage  to  his  wife,  who  had  come  to  Missouri  in 
girlhood  with  her  parents,  was  celebrated  in  St. 
Louis  county,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  Charles  being  the  eighth.  The  father  died 
in  St.  Louis  county  in  1843  «ind  the  mother  passed 
away  in  1857. 
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Charles  A.  Blackburn  was  prosecuting  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools  near  the  parental  home  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and  on  j\lay 
lO,  1862,  he  enHsted  as  a  private  in  Company  G, 
of  the  Ninth  Missouri  Confederate  Volunteers,  with 
which  organization  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  served  under  Generals  Magruder  and 
Price,  and  was  once  captured  by  Federal  scouts, 
but  was  exchanged  at  Vicksburg  after  six  weeks 
of  captivity.  He  then  joined  a  command  in  Arkan- 
sas, remaining  with  this  until  he  was  mustered  out, 
when  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  county.  Mo.,  and 
was  engaged  in  farming  until  the  spring  of  1868, 
when  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  embarked  on  the 
steamer  Octavia  for  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  22d  day  of  May.  Mr.  Blackburn  then 
came  by  stage  to  Helena,  the  journey  being  tedious, 
by  reason  of  mud  and  rain,  but  he  reached  his 
destination  on  the  30th  of  May.  Here  he  associated 
himself  with  W.  H.  Patterson  in  purchasing  the 
tract  of  land  in  the  Prickly  Pear  valley  where  the 
fair  grounds  are  now  located.  There  they  were  en- 
gaged in  ranching  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when 
they  sold  the  property  to  the  fair  association,  al- 
though a  portion  of  the  land  was  retained  by  Mr. 
Blackburn  and  is  the  site  of  his  ice  ponds  and  stor- 
age houses.  Mr.  Blackburn  then  purchased  a  half- 
interest  in  a  livery  stable  on  Rodney  street,  his 
partner  being  W.  D.  Weir,  and  continued  in  that 
enterprise  until  1874.  In  1872,  however,  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  incapacitated  him  for  active 
duties  for  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  old  home  in  Missouri. 

Returning  to  Helena  Mr.  Blackburn  initiated  an 
ice  business  in  the  winter  of  1875,  putting  up  an 
adequate  supply,  and  with  this  industry  he  has  ever 
since  been  connected.  In  the  spring  of  1877  A.  T. 
Allen  became  a  partner  for  one  year,  but  our  subject 
thereafter  conducted  the  business  individually  until 
1888,  when  he  effected  the  organization  of  the 
Helena  Ice  Company,  by  consolidating  his  business 
interests  with  those  of  David  W.  Middlemas,  and 
these  gentlemen  have  since  conducted  the  leading  ice 
business  of  the  city. 

In  politics  Mr.  Blackburn  is  a  stalwart  Democrat, 
and  at  the  second  election  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  city  of  Helena  he  was  elected  a  member  of  its 
board  of  aldermen,  serving  one  term.  Fratemallv 
he  is  identified  with  Helena  Lodge  No.  3,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs  save 
that  of  master,  and  also  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.    His  reli_;inus  faith  is  that  of  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  local  church. 
On  August  18,  1883,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Louisa  Edmonson,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Louisa 
Edmonson,  who  removed  from  Missouri  to  Mon- 
tana in  1872,  the  former  having  been  a  Confederate 
soldier  during  the  Civil  war.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black- 
burn have  one  child,  George  A.,  born  in  August, 
1886,  and  now  attending  the  Helena  schools. 


WILLIAM  T.  BLEVINS.— Twenty-two  years 
ago  Mr.  Blevins  settled  on  the  extensive 
ranch  of  350  acres  which  he  now  controls  and  has 
materially  improved  and  enlarged  until  it  ranks 
in  line  with  the  leading  properties  of  its  kind  in 
Choteau  county.  It  is  located  on  Highwood  creek, 
near  the  point  where  the  stream  debouches  into  the 
Missouri  river.  His  experiences  in  the  west  have 
been  many  and  varied,  as  he  came  here  at  an  early 
day  and  has  witnessed  the  gradual  development  of 
the  territory  and  state  from  its  primitive  wildness 
to  a  condition  of  high  civiHzation  and  importance. 
Our  subject  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Johnson  county, 
Mo.,  March  15,  1838.  He  is  a  son  of  Andrew  and 
Becky  (Neil)  Blevins,  the  father  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri. As  a  youth  young  Blevins  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  and  during  the  winter  months  at- 
tended the  district  school  in  his  neighborhood  and 
made  the  best  of  limited  educational  advantages. 
In  1 86 1  he  left  home  and  passed  the  ensuing  four 
years  traveHng  in  Missouri  and  adjoining  states. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  war  he  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  government  driving  freight  teams 
across  the  plains  between  Salt  Lake  and  various 
military  posts  in  Utah.  The  "team"  consisted  of 
three  wagons,  to  each  of  which  were  attached  nine 
yoke  of  oxen.  Twenty-six  of  these  wagons  com- 
prised one  freight  train,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  an  army  of  men  for  protection  against  the  num- 
erous bands  of  hostile  Indians  that  in  those  days 
infested  the  plains.  On  several  occasions  while  our 
subject  was  in  this  service  they  were  attacked  by 
the  redskins  and  fierce  battles  ensued.  But  they 
were  always  able  to  protect  the  freight,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  flour  and  groceries.  In  1867  his 
base  of  operations  was  changed,  and  he  began  to 
freight  goods  to  various  points  in  Colorado,  having 
his  headquarters  at  Denver.     At  times  much  of  the 
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freight  consisted  of  lumber  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  military  posts  in  the  northwest.  On 
the  completion  of  this  work  Mr.  Blevins  returned 
from  Denver  to  the  old  homestead  in  Missouri, 
making  the  journey  on  horseback.  Following  a 
short  visit  in  Johnson  county,  he  passed  over  into 
the  Indian  territory  and  secured  work  on  various 
farms  and  ranches  in  that  country.  In  1869  he  went 
to  Fort  Smith,  Mo.,  and  from  there  to  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  where  he  purchased  a  drove  of  horses,  trans- 
ported them  up  the  Missouri  river,  and  disposed 
of  them  at  a  good  profit.  In  this  business  he  contin- 
ued until  1876  when  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont., 
where  he  drove  a  team  for  John  T.  Powers  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Helena,  hauling  all  descriptions 
of  miscellaneous  freight. 

In  1878  Mr.  Blevins  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Jennie  Spurgeon,  daughter  of  John  Spurgeon, 
a  prosperous  farmer  of  Illinois.  The  marriage  oc- 
curred at  Fort  Benton.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Blevins  began  business  for  himself,  purchasing  an 
ox  team  and  freighting  between  Fort  Benton  and 
Helena.  He  also  secured  a  timber  claim  eight  miles 
from  the  fort,  to  which  he  hauled  cord  wood.  In 
1879  he  disposed  of  this  property  and  took  up 
another  claim  on  Highwood  creek,  where  he  now 
resides.  To  this  original  ranch  he  has  since  added 
considerable  land  and  wonderfully  improved  the 
property  until  he  now  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
ranches  in  the  county,  devoted  to  raising  cattle  and 
horses.  Upon  all  political  issues  Mr.  Blevins  acts 
with  the  Democratic  party. 


LEWIS  V.  BOGY  is  worthy  of  distinct  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  able  and  progressive  men 
of  the  state,  and  his  career  in  Montana  has  been  one 
of  consecutive  advancement,  showing  those  charac- 
teristics of  energy,  discrimination  and  integrity  of 
purpose  which  insure  success  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor. He  is  at  the  present  time  the  general 
manager  and  one  of  the  leading  stockholders  of 
the  Bogy  Mercantile  Company,  which  is  conducting 
a  very  e.xcellent  business  in  the  line  of  general 
merchandise  in  the  thriving  village  of  Chinook, 
Choteau  county. 

Mr.  Bogy  was  born  at  Dunleith,  111.,  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1859,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Cornelia  (Mc- 
Knight)  Bogy,  natives  respectively  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  His  father  was  a  steamboat  captain  on 
the  Missisippi  river,  but  eventually  abandoned  navi- 


gation and  settled  in  Illinois,  whence  he  subse- 
quently moved  to  Texas  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  agricultural  and  allied  pursuits  until  his  death, 
in  1873.  His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  her 
demise  occurring  August  11,  1900,  having  attained 
a  venerable  age.  Our  subject  was  reared  in  Illinois 
and  Texas,  attended  the  public  schools  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  a  time,  and  later  continued  his  studies  in 
Texas,  where  he  remained  on  the  homestead  ranch 
until  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  In  1881  Mr.  Bogy 
came  to  Montana  and  entered  the  employ  of  T.  C. 
Power  &  Brother,  at  Poplar  Creek  Indian  agency, 
assuming  a  clerical  position  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. Later  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
firm's  interests  at  that  place,  retaining  the  same 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  after  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  their  estabHshment  at  Fort  Benton  until 
1887,  when  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Belknap,  where  the 
firm  also  had  a  store.  In  1889  he  came  to  Chinook 
in  the  employ  of  the  same  concern,  and  continued  to 
be  thus  occupied  until  April,  1900,  when  the  Bogy 
Mercantile  Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  general  merchandise  business,  Mr. 
Bogy  assuming  the  management.  The  enterprise 
has  since  been  continued  with  marked  success,  our 
subject's  experience,  careful  methods  and  personal 
popularity  having  been  potent  factors  in  advancing 
its  interests.  An  excellently  selected  stock  is  car- 
ried, and  patrons  are  always  assured  of  courteous 
treatment  and  the  best  of  service  in  catering  to  their 
demands  for  merchandise. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bogy  maintains  an  independent 
attitude,  while  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Chi- 
nook Lodge  No.  50,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  Bear 
Paw  Lodge  No.  51,  I.  O.  O.  F.  In  rehgion  he  in- 
clines to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which 
he  was  reared.  In  1899  were  solemnized  the  nup- 
tials of  Mr.  Bogy  and  Miss  Grace  Barrett,  daughter 
of  the  late  James  T.  Barrett,  of  Nevada.  They 
have  one  son,  Thomas  V.  Mr.  Bogy  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  that  conserves  the  advance- 
ment of  his  town,  and  is  honored  as  one  of  its 
enterprising  and  representative  business  men. 


FRANK  BOWES.— The  advantages  afforded  in 
Montana  to  those  who  will  put  forth  earnest 
and  honest  endeavor  have  been  frequently  exem- 
plified in  connection  with  many  of  her  resources, 
and  in  none  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  stock- 
growing.     In  this  line  of  activity  Mr.  Bowes  has 
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gained  a  notable  success  through  his  own  efforts, 
and,  from  being  in  the  employ  of  others,  always 
rendering  the  best  of  service,  he  has  attained  an 
independent  position,  and  is  now  one  of  the  pros- 
perous ranchmen  of  Choteau  county.  Mr.  Bowes 
is  a  native  of  the  old  Empire  state,  having  been 
born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  on  September  24, 
1855.  His  father  was  Fenton  Bowes,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Emerald  Isle  in  early  manhood 
and  took  up  his  residence  on  a  farm  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  there  devoting  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits  during  the  remainder  of  his 
active  life.  His  marriage  occurred  prior  to  leav- 
ing his  native  land ;  he  died  at  Danbury,   Conn. 

Frank  Bowes,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  reared  under  the  sturdy  discipline 
of  the  farm,  his  educational  advantages  being  those 
afiforded  by  the  common  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  homestead  in  Orange  county,  where 
he  remained  until  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  In 
1873  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  far 
west.  He  had  very  little  in  a  financial  way;  but 
with  willing  hands  and  a  stout  heart  he  was 
ready  to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts,  believing  that 
industry  and  honesty  of  purpose  would  "win  out" 
in  the  end.  He  did  not  mistake  in  his  premises, 
as  results  have  clearly  shown.  He  made  his  way 
to  Oregon  and  thence  to  Washington,  following 
such  occupations  as  came  to  hand;  and  in  1880 
he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  tarried  about 
one  year  and  returned  to  Washington.  In  1884 
he  went  to  Deer  Lodge  county,  where  he  was 
employed  on  various  ranches,  residing  for  a  time 
in  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge.  He  there  served  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  his  election 
showing  conclusively  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

In  1889  Mr.  Bowes  came  to  Choteau  county  and 
settled  on  his  present  ranch,  located  one  and  one- 
half  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Chinook 
in  what  is  known  as  Milk  River  valley.  He  later 
secured  another  ranch  in  the  same  vicinity,  and 
now  owns  and  utilizes  640  acres,  raising  horses 
and  cattle  and  conducting  his  business  with  ex- 
cellent discretion  and  unmistakable  success.  He 
is  one  of  the  representative  ranchmen  of  the  county, 
is  genuinely  popular,  and  is  progressive  and  wide- 
awake in  his  methods.  Mr.  Bowes  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Fort  Belknap  Canal  &  Irrigation 
Company. 

Politically  he  is  not  guided  by  strict  party  lines, 
but  in  local  affairs  exercises  his  franchise  for  Die 


support  of  men  and  measures  best  calculated  to 
advance  the  general  good.  In  the  year  1887  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bowes  to  Miss 
Margaret  Umberland,  of  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  three  children :  Katie,  Will- 
iam and  Annie. 


JOHANNES  LEHFELDT.— A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  residents 
of  Montana  had  no  idea  of  the  great  importance 
to  be  assumed  by  the  agricultural  and  stock- 
growing  industries  of  the  state,  and  yet  it  is  con- 
ceded today  that  the  magnificent  enterprises  act- 
ive in  these  lines  have  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  to  a 
degree  second  only  to  those  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  great  mineral  resources.  Among 
those  who  have  attained  success  and  a  position 
of  prominence  in  connection  with  farming  and 
stockraising  in  Choteau  county,  is  the  subject 
of  this  review,  whose  well  improved  and  valuable 
ranch  property  is  located  thirty  miles  southeast  of 
the  village  of  Big  Sandy,  his  postoffice  address. 
Mr.  Lehfeldt  claims  the  Fatherland  as  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  having  been  born  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  famous  commercial  city  of  Lubeck,  Hol- 
stein,  on  February  29,  1853.  His  father,  Hans 
Henry  Lehfeldt,  was  likewise  a  native  of  Germany, 
whence  he  emigrated  with  his  family  when  about 
forty-four  years  of  age,  purchasing  and  locating 
upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Denison,  Craw- 
ford county,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1898.  His  widow  now  maintains  her  home  at 
Denison.  Her  maiden  name  was  Amelia  Knak, 
and  she  was  born  in  Germany  about  the  year  1831. 
Of  this  union  eight  children  were  born,  of  whom 
seven  are  living  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Lehfeldt 
having  been  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

Johannes  Lehfeldt  attended  the  public  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  home  in  Germany  until 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he 
accompanied  his  parents  in  1870  on  their  removal 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  thereafter  identified 
with  farming  and  stockgrowing  in  Iowa  for  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  his  individual  efforts 
having  been  attended  wih  success.  In  1889  Mr. 
Lehfeldt  came  to  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  locat- 
ing at  Judith,  on  Arrow  river,  where  he  and  his 
wife  took  up  homestead  and  desert  claims,  the  area 
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of  the  ranch  property  now  aggregating  640  acres. 
Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in 
raising  sheep  and  the  cultivation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  place,  producing  large  crops  of 
hay  and  grain.  The  ranch  is  most  effectively  ir- 
rigated from  a  reservoir  covering  a  tract  of 
twenty  acres,  and  is  equipped  with  the  best  im- 
provements throughout,  showing  the  care  and  dis- 
crimination used  by  the  progressive  and  energetic 
owner.  In  addition  to  the  home  ranch  Mr.  Leh- 
feldt  owns  other  valuable  ranch  property  in  this 
section  of  the  county.  In  1898  he  purchased  of 
M.  F.  Marsh  a  farm  of  160  acres,  which  includes 
the  greater  portion  of  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Big  Sandy,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road. In  this  village  he  has  valuable  real  estate 
holdings,  including  the  Spokane  hotel,  of  which 
he  is  proprietor,  together  with  a  butcher  shop,  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  seven  private  dwellings,  to- 
gether with  his  own  residence,  a  fine  modern 
building  of  spacious  dimensions  and  attractive 
architectural  design.  In  the  spring  of  1901  Mr. 
Lehfeldt  purchased  a  hay  ranch  of  160  acres,  lo- 
cated three  miles  northeast  of  Big  Sandy  sta- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  representative  men  of  this 
section  of  the  state  and  one  whose  progressive 
spirit  and  business  sagacity  have  enabled  him  to 
improve  the  advantages  and  opportunities  offered, 
and  thus  attained  a  success  worthy  of  the  name. 
In  politics  he  gives  unwavering  support  to  the 
Republican  party  and  its  principles.  At  Denison, 
Iowa,  on  July  10,  1885,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Amelia  Hanson,  who  was  born  in  Schles- 
wig,  Germany,  in  the  year  1863,  and  who  accom- 
panied her  parents  on  their  immigration  to  Amer- 
ica. Of  this  union  seven  children  have  been  born, 
Hugo,  Hans,  Ella,  Alma,  Fritz,  Carl  and  Olga. 


GH.  BLUMANKAMP.— Identified  with  the 
industrial  enterprises  of  Choteau  county  for 
ten  years,  and  now  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  in  the 
Milk  river  valley,  G.  H.  Blumankamp  is  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle.  He  was  born 
on  August  27,  1858,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  son  of  George  Henry  Blumankamp,  who  was 
born  in  Germany,  ia  1830,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  when  only  nineteen.  He  rendered 
valiant  service  as  a  soldier  during  the  Mexican  war, 
then  followed  the  trade  of  carriagemaker  at  St. 
Louis,  where  he  died  in  1896.     His  wife,  formerly 


Eleanor  Meyers,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1832.  Her 
death  occurred  in  St.  Louis,  in  September,  1895. 

After  supplementing  his  public  school  education 
by  a  course  of  study  in  a  German-English  school 
at  Beardstown,  111.,  he  was  employed  in  farm  work 
in  Illinois  for  several  years.  In  1870  he  returned 
to  St.  Louis  and  thence  went  to  New  Orleans,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1871  devoted  his  attention  to  har- 
vesting in  Illinois.  He  then  served  four  years  as  an 
apprentice  at  carriage  painting,  in  St.  Louis,  and 
followed  that  vocation  until  1883,  after  which  he 
traveled  as  a  salesman  for  Sharp's  Chicago  stump- 
puller.  In  1884  he  was  employed  in  a  wholesale 
hardware  house  in  St.  Louis,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed his  trade,  which  he  followed  until  1887. 
He  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1888  and 
purchased  a  ranch  at  the  head  of  Careless  creek, 
in  the  Snowy  mountains.  Selling  this  property  in 
1887,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Galloway  Cattle 
Company,  at  the  head  of  Timber  creek,  for  eighteen 
months.  In  1888  he  worked  on  the  sheep  ranch  of 
E.  K.  Fitzgerald,  on  Roberts  creek,  after  which  he 
cut  timber  in  that  section  for  one  season. 

In  1892  Mr.  Blumankamp  came  to  Choteau 
county  and  was  employed  on  the  Parrott  sheep 
ranch  for  three  years.  In  1894  he  bought  a  half- 
interest  in  this  outfit  and  continued  its  operation 
until  1899,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  the  east,  and, 
on  his  return,  located  his  present  ranch,  on  ]\Iilk 
river,  near  Dodson  station,  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  His  place  is  most  eligibly  situ- 
ated, has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigating 
purposes,  and  has  been  equipped  with  good  im- 
provements. The  ranch  yields  large  crops  of  hay, 
but  is  devoted  principally  to  the  raising  of  high- 
grade  cattle.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  its  cause.  On  May  28,  1888, 
in  his  native  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Blumankamp 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lydia  A.  Weber, 
who  was  born  in  Chicago,  on  August  i,  1867.  They 
have  no  children. 


JOHN  B.  BOOTH.— On  Big  Muddy  creek,  four- 
teen miles  northwest  of  Culbertson,  Valley 
county,  is  located  the  ably-conducted  stock 
ranch  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth,  who  has  here  carried  on 
a  successful  business  for  the  past  decade.  Mr. 
Booth  was  born  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Wayne 
county,  Mich,  April  25,  1854.  His  father,  George 
W.  Booth,  a  farmer  by  vocation,  was  born  in  the 
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state  of  New  York,  and  lived  successively  in  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  Osceola,  Iowa,  on  August  6,  1889.  His 
wife,  also  a  native  of  New  York,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Helen  Britton,  died  November  7,  1901. 
Of  their  eight  children,  five  are  now  living. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  and 
Minnesota,  John  B.  Booth,  on  laying  aside  his 
text-books,  assisted  his  father  in  farming  until  1873, 
when  he  left  the  paternal  roof,  going  to  Washington 
territory.  There  he  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  three 
years,  then  was  connected  with  the  train  service  of 
the  Sioux  City  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  In  1879  J^^r. 
Booth  located  at  Frazee  City,  Minn.,  where  he  be- 
came shipping  clerk  for  R.  L.  Frazee  in  his  exten- 
sive milling  business. 

In  1881  Mr.  Booth  came  to  j\Iiles  City,  Mont., 
and  for  three  years  hunted  buffalo  in  that  vicinity. 
From  1884  until  1886  he  was  employed  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  in  British  Columbia, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1886-87  worked  on  the  Cascade 
tunnel  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  next 
spring  he  went  to  Williston,  N.  D.,  and  conducted 
a  stock  fann  until  1891,  when  he  located  on  his 
present  ranch  and  is  now  successfully  engaged  in 
raising  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  He  gives  a 
stanch  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
through  his  well-directed  enterprises  is  contributing 
to    the    progress   and   prosperity   of   this   section. 


FRANK  BOSTWICK,  of  Browning,  Teton 
county,  is  not  only  a  Montanian  by  birth,  but 
his  father  was  one  of  its  earliest  pioneers.  Frank 
was  born  at  Sun  River  Crossing,  Mont.,  on  De- 
cember 25,  1862.  His  father,  Henry  Bostwick, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  born  in  1829,  who 
came  to  the  country  now  Montana  in  1845,  vvhen 
he  was  only  sixteen.  From  1859  until  1877  he 
served  as  a  Federal  scout,  and  before  that  he  was 
long  engaged  in  carrying  the  mail  between  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  to  Deer  Lodge  Mont.,  then  an  ex- 
tremely perilous  occupation.  He  was  killed  on 
August  9,  1877,  in  the  desperate  battle  with  hos- 
tile Indians  at  Big  Hole.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Bostwick,  died  at  Fort  Benton  in  1897.  Frank 
Bostwick  received  his  education  at  Fort  Benton 
and  at  St.  Peter's  mission,  leaving  the  latter  in- 
stitution when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  He 
was  then  employed  as  a  cowboy  in  Teton  county 


from  1877  to  1886,  and  from  1886  until  1890 
he  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  the  North- 
west territory.  In  1892  Mr.  Bostwick  secured  a 
fine  ranch  on  Toad  creek,  lying  between  North 
and  South  Milk  rivers,  on  the  Blackfoot  reserva- 
tion, consisting  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which 
is  fenced  and  otherwise  improved.  In  addition  to 
this  he  has  the  use  of  a  free  range,  and  the  whole 
is  devoted  to  profitable  stockraising.  At  the  Holy 
Family  mission,  in  1887,  Mr.  Bostwick  was  mar- 
ried to  Louise,  a  half-breed  Indian  girl,  and  to 
this  union  have  been  born  four  children,  Henry, 
George,  William  and  Annie,  at  this  writing  aged 
eight,  six,  four  and  two  years. 


WILLIAM  BOWLES,  a  native  of  the  interest- 
ing town  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  interesting 
because  of  its  extensive  trade  in  grain,  iron,  lum- 
ber, etc.,  and  especially  on  account  of  its  great 
number  of  artesian  wells,  its  good  boating,  fish- 
ing and  other  pleasurable  accessories  which  make 
a  popular  summer  resort,  was  born  in  1858,  the 
seventh  of  the  nine  children  of  Robert  and  Susanna 
(Stevens)  Bowles.  His  childhood  was  spent  amid 
scenes  of  inspiring  beauty  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, in  striking  contrasts  with  his  present  sur- 
roundings, but  perhaps  not  more  to  his  advan- 
tage or  his  taste. 

His  father  was  an  Englishman  by  nativity  who 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  his  youth  and 
settled  in  Wisconsin.  There  he  met  the  comely 
daughter  of  the  state  who  became  his  wife  and 
shared  his  labors  and  triumphs  through  a  long 
and  busy  life.  Their  son  William,  our  subject, 
left  home  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  went  to 
Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  eight 
years  in  the  public  schools  and  secured  a  good 
education.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  a  sum- 
mer in  Illinois,  returning  to  his  home  in  the  win- 
ter. In  1878  he  went  into  lower  Canada,  up  the 
Ottawa  river  to  White  Partridge,  and  worked  in 
the  lumber  camps  for  about  a  year.  Returning  to 
Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  he  farmed  two  years  for 
himself.  He  then  removed  to  Fond  du  Lac,  but 
only  remained  six  months,  going  thence  to  north- 
ern Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1881,  where  he 
homesteaded  eighty  acres  of  land,  cultivating  it 
during  the  next  eight  years,  although  for  five  years 
he  also  engaged  in  railroading.  The  next  three 
years   were    spent   prospecting   in   the   Marquette 
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mining  country  of  Michigan ;  and  in  1888  he  came 
to  Montana,  locating  in  the  Yellowstone  valle)', 
where  he  took  up  a  desert  claim  of  160  acres,  three 
miles  east  of  Park  City.  This  he  has  well  fenced 
and  irrigated,  and  ninety  acres  of  it  is  under  good 
cultivation,  producing  abundant  crops  of  oats  and 
alfalfa.  He  has  also  a  productive  apple  orchard 
and  several  head  of  horses.  His  farm  is  improved 
with  good  buildings  and  makes  a  very  comfortable 
and  desirable  home. 

Politically  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  consistent  Republi- 
can, but  does  not  allow  party  considerations  to 
influence  him  in  business  or  social  relations,  be- 
ing a  gentleman  of  universal  kindness  and  geniality 
of  manner,  with  a  warm  heart  and  an  open  hand 
for  every  worthy  person.  He  has  a  brother  who 
is  a  farmer  on  the  same  section  of  land  with  him- 
self. Both  of  them  are  well  esteemed  and  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  all  classes. 


CHARLES  BOYD.— From  lumbering  in  the 
woods  of  Canada  to  presiding  over  the  affairs 
and  destiny  of  an  American  city  is  a  long  stride 
in  the  advancement  of  a  man,  but  it  is  one  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  our  history  as  to  usually 
excite  but  little  comment.  It  illustrates  most 
forcibly  the  possibilities  of  American  manhood  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  the  worthy  in  this  great 
country.  The  history  here  suggested  is  that  of 
Charles  Boyd,  the  mayor  of  Philipsburg,  Granite 
county,  who  was  born  October  14,  1863,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  second  of  the 
six  children  of  Alexander  and  Mary  (Sharpe) 
Boyd,  also  natives  of  the  dominion.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  left  the  public  school  which  he  had  hith- 
erto been  attending  and  went  to  work  in  the  lum- 
ber woods,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  after 
which  he  worked  on  farms  and  lumbered  at  vari- 
ous places  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere  until  1883, 
when  he  came  to  Montana.  In  this  state  he  spent 
the  first  five  years  working  in  Butte  and  other 
places  at  various  occupations.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  went  to  Philipsburg  and  engaged  in  team- 
ing and  ranching  for  a  year.  Then,  in  company 
with  his  brothers,  D.  A.  and  A.  J.  Boyd,  he 
built  a  large  brick  stable  and  engaged  in  the 
livery  business,  but  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  business  he  sold  his  interest  to  his  brothers 
and  went  into  partnership  with  another  brother, 
William,    in   butchering,    a    business   which   he    is 


still  engaged  in.  He  and  his  brothers  also  have 
a  ranch  of  640  acres  near  Philipsburg,  on  which 
they  conduct  an  extensive  business,  and  in  it  and 
their  butchering  they  are  very  successful  and  real- 
ize handsome  returns.  Mr.  Boyd  has  a  fine  home 
in  the  town,  and  is  deeply  concerned  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, his  interests  bemg  identified  with  it  and 
his  natural  tendency  being  toward  progress  and 
advancement.  After  serving  a  term  as  alderman 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town  in  1898,  and  in 
1900  was  re-elected.  His  fellow  citizens  find  him 
to  be  an  excellent  executive  and  faithful  and  in- 
telligent in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

In  political  affiliation  he  is  a  Republican,  but 
party  questions  do  not  warp  him  in  local  affairs. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Red  Men, 
the  Foresters  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
He  was  married  at  Helena  in  August,  1893,  to 
Miss  Annie  C.  Wyman,  daughter  of  Alfonso  and 
Elizabeth  Wyman,  of  Maine.  They  have  four 
children,  namely :  Clarence  A.,  Edna  E.,  Carl  and 
a  baby  boy.  In  business  relations,  in  his  official 
bearing,  in  social  life  and  in  general,  Mr.  Boyd 
illustrates  the  best  traits  of  American  citizenship, 
and  is  justly  esteemed  and  held  in  high  regard  bv 
his   fellowmen. 


JAMES  BOYD.— Coming  to  Montana  in  1865 
when  a  mere  youth,  Mr.  Boyd  may  well  be  des- 
ignated as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  and 
his  experiences  in  the  early  days  were  typical 
of  life  on  the  frontier.  He  is  now  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  Valley  county,  and  is  post- 
master of  Boyd  postofilice,  located  on  his  ranch 
and  named  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Boyd  is  a  native  of 
New  York,  was  born  in  Steuben  county,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1848,  the  son  of  Alexander  Boyd,  who 
followed  his  trade  of  wheelwright  for  many  years 
in  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  and  died  near  Den- 
ver some  years  since. 

James  Boyd  was  reared  on  the  farm  of  Joseph 
Spaulding  near  Janesville,  Wis.,  having  been 
brought  by  his  parents  to  that  state  when  a  mere 
child.  He  gave  a  desultory  attendance  to  the 
district  schools,  but  in  later  years,  through  per- 
sonal application  and  active  association  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  he  has  acquired  the  best 
of  educations.  Crossing  the  plains  to  Montana 
in  1865,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  made 
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his  way  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  remained  in 
that  vicinity  about  three  years.  In  1867  he  was 
detailed  as  a  member  of  the  Montana  miHtia  to 
carry  the  mail  between  Virginia  City  and  Twenty- 
five  Yard  creek.  In  1868  he  went  to  Fort  Benton 
as  an  employe  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company, 
and  assisted  in  building  Fort  Browning  and  the 
post  trader's  store  on  Milk  river.  He  returned  to 
Fort  Benton  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  remained 
near  there  for  two  years,  when  he  was  employed 
by  Durfee  &  Peck,  post  traders  at  Fort  Peck, 
until  1875.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  appointed 
deputy  United  States  marshal  under  J.  W.  Buck, 
and  held  the  appointment  eighteen  months.  He 
joined  Gen.  Miles  at  Fort  Keogh  in  1877,  acting  as 
scout  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  went  to 
Wolf  Point,  on  the  Missouri  river,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  wood  yards  and  in  various  other 
capacities  until  1884.  From  1884  to  1887  Mr. 
Boyd  acted  as  interpreter  at  Fort  Buford,  and 
was  engaged  in  various  other  occupations.  He 
then  went  to  Poplar,  on  the  Fort  Peck  reservation, 
Mont.,  and  was  engaged  on  a  government  mail 
and  messenger  contract  until  1895.  In  June,  1895, 
he  located  his  present  ranch  of  160  acres  seven 
miles  from  Culbertson,  on  the  Big  Muddy  creek 
in  Valley  county,  where  he  is  engaged  in  stockrais- 
ing.  In  1898  the  postoffice  of  Boyd  was  established 
at  his  ranch,  and  he  was  made  postmaster,  an 
office  in  which  he  has  since  been  retained.  He 
gives  an  active  and  zealous  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  supports  all  measures  for  the 
advancement  of  his  county  and  state.  On  May 
10,  1891,  Mr.  Boyd  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Jennie  Durand,  their  marriage  being  solemnized 
at  Poplar,  Valley  county.  They  have  one  son, 
William  Allison   Boyd,   who   was   born  April   13, 


WILLIAM  BRAUN.— A  man  of  many  occu- 
pations and  startling  adventures  in  some  of 
them,  looking  upon  human  life  under  many  skies 
and  in  numerous  phases,  born  and  reared  in  New 
York  city,  the  seething  centre  of  civilization  and 
business  enterprise  in  America,  and  spending  the 
strength  and  energy  of  his  mature  years  for  the 
most  part  in  the  wilds  of  the  west,  William  Braun 
presents  in  the  record  of  his  life  a  succession  of 
changes  and  contradictions,  yet  all  tending  to  one 
ultimate  purpose,  which  could  scarcely  be  equaled 
in  any  other  country  on  the  globe.     He  first  saw 


the  light  in  New  York  city  March  30,  1859,  the 
only  child  of  Clements  and  Eva  (Becker)  Braun, 
natives  of  Germany  who  immigrated  to  America 
in  their  early  married  life  and  located  in  the  great 
city  of  the  new  country.  The  father  was  a  dress- 
maker and  ladies'  tailor.  He  found  abundant  pat- 
ronage in  his  new  home,  and  numbered  among  his 
customers  many  of  the  richest  and  most  fashion- 
able ladies  of  the  metropolis.  The  mother  did 
her  duty  to  her  family  without  stint  until  her 
death,  which  occurred  in   1871. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  seemed  destined  by 
nature  for  a  life  of  struggle  and  adventure.  It 
was  in  scenes  which  tried  his  nerve  that  he  found 
most  pleasure,  and  these  he  sought.  After  a  com- 
mon school  education  he  left  home  and  wander- 
ing into  the  west,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  secured 
employment  as  a  mule  driver  at  a  salary  of  $55 
per  month.  He  worked  at  this  for  eight  months, 
and  then  accepted  employment  as  a  laborer  for  the 
government  at  the  Shoshone  Indian  reservation, 
receiving  for  his  work  wages  at  the  rate  of  $65 
per  month.  His  services  were  so  satisfactory  and 
he  exhibited  such  promising  qualifications  for  a 
higher  grade  of  employment,  that  he  was  made 
a  scout  and  followed  the  hazardous  life  for  a 
period  of  some  seven  or  eight  months,  having 
many  narrow  escapes  from  sudden  and  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  meeting 
with  many  thrilling  adventures.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  three  days  on  the  road  carrying  a  mes- 
sage to  Gen.  Howard  from  Canyon  creek,  at  which 
place  many  soldiers  were  killed.  When  winter 
came  he  concluded  to  take  a  rest,  and  spent  his 
time  until  spring  at  Carroll.  Then  he  carried 
the  mail  between  Martindale  and  White  Sulphur 
Springs  for  awhile,  and  later  arrived  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Geyser  with  a  flock  of  sheep  which  were  sold 
at  good  profits.  In  1881  he  homesteaded  a  por- 
tion of  his  present  ranch,  located  about  twenty- 
three  miles  east  of  Belt.  He  has  since  added 
enough  to  it  by  a  desert  claim  which  he  took  up 
and  by  purchase  to  make  the  entire  tract  640  acres, 
200  of  which  are  under  good  cultivation  and  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  pasturage  and  hay  to 
support  the  cattle  and  horses  which  he  is  engaged 
in  raising,  besides  some  grain  and  vegetables.  He 
is  annually  enlarging  the  tillable  area  and  add- 
ing to  the  value  of  his  property  by  steady  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  Braun  was  married  November  19,  1883,  to 
Miss  Viola  Callen,  a  native  of  Saline  county.  Mo., 
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a  daughter  of  William  E.  and  Fannie  Callen,  also 
natives  of  Missouri.  The  father  was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  a  Republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  mother  died  in  1887, 
leaving  seven  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Braun  was 
the  third.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braun  have  had  five 
children.  Four  of  them  are  living :  Dora,  Stella, 
William  and  Eva.  One  daughter,  Nellie,  died  in 
infancy.  In  public  affairs  Mr.  Braun  has  always 
manifested  a  very  lively  and  intelligent  interest. 
He  has  served  a  number  of  terms  as  road  super- 
visor and  school  trustee  for  his  district,  and  has 
given  due  attention  to  other  matters  of  a  public 
nature.     He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics. 


p  HARLES  H.  BR.\Y.— Holding  the  responsible 
V-^  position  of  manager  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant industrial  enterprises  in  the  state,  recognized 
as  a  young  man  of  exceptional  talent  and  as  an  ex- 
pert in  the  industry  with  which  he  is  identified, 
JNIr.  C.  H.  Bray,  manager  of  the  Kessler  Brick  & 
Sewer  Pipe  Works,  should  be  accorded  specific 
recognition  as  one  of  the  progressive  men  of  Helena 
and  the  state.  Mr.  Bray  was  born  in  Tavistock, 
Devonshire,  England,  on  August  8,  1864 — a  town 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
the  poet  William  Browne,  who  were  contemporaries 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  father,  John  Bray, 
was  likewise  a  native  of  Tavistock,  where  he  was 
employed  in  brick  manufacturing  all  of  his  active 
life.  He  married  Elizabeth  Tucker,  also  of  Tavis- 
tock, and  they  had  three  children,  of  whom  C.  H. 
Bray  is  the  sole  survivor. 

Charles  H.  Bray  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Tavistock  until  1877,  when  he  became  identified 
with  brick  manufacturing.  After  one  year  he  went 
to  the  north  of  England  and  there  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  leading 
brick  and  clay  concerns,  thoroughly  familiarizing 
himself  with  all  details  of  the  business,  so  that  he 
held  prestige  as  an  expert  workman.  He  came  to 
America  in  1880,  locating  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  where 
he  was  with  the  Duluth  Brick  &  Tile  Company  until 
1882,  when  he  associated  hiniself  with  S.  J.  Monroe, 
as  Monroe  &  Bray,  at  Mandan,  N.  D.,  in  taking  the 
contract  to  manufacture  brick  for  the  P.  M.  Gran- 
bury  Brick  Works.  The  partnership  was  dissolved 
in  August,  1882,  and  Mr.  Bray  then  went  to 
Jamestown,  N.  D.,  where  he  manufactured  the  brick 
for  the  courthouse  and  the  First  National  Bank 


building.  In  the  winter  of  1882  he  went  to  St. 
Paul,  j\linn.,  and  was  employed  on  the  survey  be- 
tween Superior  and  Ashland.  In  the  spring  of  1883 
he  took  charge  of  the  brick  works  operated  by  a 
Minneapolis  syndicate  at  Mandan.  His  arrival  in 
Helena  was  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  his  first  oc- 
cupation here  was  manufacturing  brick  for  C.  C. 
Thurston.  During  the  winter  of  1884-85  he  was 
employed  in  the  Drum  Luuimon  mine  at  Marys- 
ville,  and  in  the  spring  of  1885  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Nicholas  Kessler.  In  the  spring  of  1886 
Mr.  Kessler  purchased  the  Thurston  brick  works, 
and  placed  Mr.  Bray  in  charge  of-  them.  He  has 
since  retained  the  position  of  manager  and  through 
his  well-directed  efforts  the  enterprise  has  expanded 
to  magnificent  proportions.  When  he  assumed 
charge,  only  common  brick  was  manufactured,  and 
horse-power  was  utilized.  Mr.  Bray  has  introduced 
successively  a  plant  for  manufacturing  pressed 
brick,  facilities  for  the  production  of.  ornamental 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  apparatus  for  making  fire- 
proof products,  a  complete  equipment  for  the  facile 
manufacturing  of  sewer  pipe,  next  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fire  brick  and  vitrified  brick  for  street 
pavements  and  sidewalks,  and  finally  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  manufacting  flower  pots,  lawn  vases,  etc. 
Thus  the  plant  is  now  equipped  to  manufacture  all 
clay  products  except  pottery.  Each  forward  move- 
ment in  this  development  has  shown  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  manager  and  his  capacity  for  success- 
fully handling  all  details  of  manufacture. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bray  renders  stanch  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  in  1892  the  voters  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county  elected  him  a  represent- 
ative in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature. 
He  served  in  the  Third  general  assembly,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committees  on  immigration  and 
federal  relations  and  also  served  on  the  committee  on 
railroads  and  transportation.  He  proved  a  dignified, 
capable  and  a  working  representative.  Mr.  Bray 
has  advanced  to  high  degrees  in  Masonry,  his  an- 
cient-craft membership  being  maintained  in  King 
Solomon  Lodge  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  while  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  he  has  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree,  having  been  crowned  a  sublime 
prince  of  the  royal  secret,  while  he  is  also  a  noble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  a  member  of  Capital  Lodge  No. 
2,  A.  O.  U.  W. ;  Helena  Lodge  No.  193,  B.  P.  O.  E. ; 
Montana  Lodge  No.  i,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Rocky  Mountain  Encampment  of  this 
order,  and  has  served  as  noble  duke  of  the  lodge. 
In  connection  with  his  business  he  is  identified  with 
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the  National  Brick  Makers'  Association,  attending 
its  annual  meetings  in  the  east  to  keep  in  touch  with 
all  advances  and  improvements  made  in  his  voca- 
tion. In  religion  Mr.  Bray  holds  to  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  attends 
the  service  of  St.  Peter's  church.  Mr.  Bray  returned 
to  England  in  1887,  and  there,  on  the  ist  of  Febru- 
ary, was  solemnized  his  marriage  with  ]\Iiss  Eliza 
Fletcher,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  parish  as  him- 
self. He  brought  his  bride  to  Helena,  where  she 
was  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  in  social  circles, 
and  enjoys  marked  popularity.  Their  three  chil- 
dren are  Archie  C,  Raymond  and  Adel. 


bill  is  a  native  of  New  York.  The  family  remove J. 
to  Tennessee  when  she  was  nine  years  old,  and  re- 
sided there  until  1802. 


FRANK  M.  BRECHBILL.— Among  the  man>- 
energetic  and  progressive  agriculturists  and 
stockmen  of  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  who  have 
found  the  source  of  a  steady  and  constantly  increas- 
ing income  among  the  extensive  ranges  of  that  dis- 
trict, should  be  prominently  mentioned  F.  M.  Brech- 
bill,  who  was  born  in  Calloway  county,  Mo.,  August 
14,  1864,  the  son  of  Samuel  L.  and  Martha  J. 
( Freeman)  Brechbill.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
John  Brechbill,  was  an  ironworker  and  resided  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  the  father,  Samuel  L.  Brech- 
bill, was  born.  Later  the  grandfather  removed  to 
Ohio,  where  he  died.  Following  this  event  the  fa- 
ther of  our  subject  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  pur- 
chased an  extensive  farm  and  continued  to  reside 
until  1899,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  settled 
in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  where  he  died.  His  death 
was  a  mystery,  they  never  having  found  his  re- 
mains. 

F.  M.  Brechbill  was  reared  and  educated  in  Mis- 
souri, coming  to  Montana  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
and  finding  his  first  employment  among  the  ranch- 
men. In  1887  he  settled  on  his  father's  property 
in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  conducting  the  business  of 
the  ranch  for  two  years,  and  in  1899  located  on 
his  present  range  in  Choteau  county,  near  Lloyd. 
He  secured  homestead  and  desert  claims  of  200 
acres,  and  his  wife  added  320  acres  to  the  ranch, 
making  520  acres  all  told.  All  of  this  land  is  fenced 
and  otherwise  handsomely  improved.  General  farm- 
ing and  cattle  growing  are  the  sources  of  income. 
Mr.  Brechbill  was  married  December  3,  1893, 
to  Miss  Florence  I.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Griflin,  now 
of  Choteau  county,  a  native  of  New  York.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brechbill  have  been  born  three  children  : 
Walter  W.,  Charlev  C.  and  Elton  E.     Mrs.  Brech- 


TOHN  THOMAS  BRITT.— One  of  the  most 
J  popular  and  successful  business  men  of  Helena 
is  John  Thomas  Britt,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
various  lines  of  enterprise  and  has  prospered  in  all 
by  reason  of  his  skill  and  capability  as  a  business 
man,  his  genial  and  entertaining  manner  and  his 
integrity  and  fair  dealing.  He  was  born  in  Hunt- 
ingdon county.  Pa.,  on  January  25,  1852,  the  son 
of  John  and  Mary  (Nolan)  Britt,  who,  while  he 
was  yet  a  child,  removed  to  Ohio  and  were  among 
its  early  settlers.  Here  Mr.  Britt  grew  to  manhood 
and  received  his  education.  In  1879  he  came  to 
Montana  and  after  a  month's  employment  on  Smith 
river  he  drove  stage  out  of  Helena  for  six  months, 
and  then  located  at  Gregory,  where  he  conducted  a 
boarding  house  for  seven  years.  In  August,  1890, 
he  returned  to  Helena,  and  in  company  with  the  late 
Anthony  Dougherty,  opened  the  livery,  feed  and 
sale  stable  which  he  is  now  conducting,  and  which 
has  been  popular  and  profitable,  and  has  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  a  large  and  exacting  patron- 
age. In  politics  Mr.  Britt  is  a  Democrat  and  has 
rendered  valued  service  to  his  party  for  many  years. 
His  father  was  also  active  and  prominent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  same  party.  Fraternally  he  is  allied  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 


THOMAS  BROOKS,  M.  D.,  who  is  an  able 
young  representative  of  the  medical  fraternity 
in  Montana,  and  has  gained  standing  as  one  of  the 
efficient  physicians  of  Choteau,  was  born  near 
Kansas  City,  in  Clay  county.  Mo.,  on  September 
24,  1871,  the  son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Lucinda  Jane 
(Smith)  Brooks.  His  father  was  born  in  Bour- 
bon county,  Ky.,  on  April  11,  1822,  and  as  a  young 
man  removed  to  Clay  county.  Mo.,  where  for 
manv  years  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  and  is  now  living  retired  in  Smithville, 
Mo.  The  Doctor's  mother  was  born  in  Clay 
county.  Mo.,  in  1827.  There  her  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized in  1844,  and  she  also  died  in  her  native 
county  in  1878.  Dr.  Brooks  after  his  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  of  Clay  county  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  the  college  at  Plattsburg,  Mo., 
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and  in  the  Eastman  National  Business  College  at 
Poiighkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1889.  He  then  matriculated  in 
the  University  Medical  College  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  where,  on  March  22,  1892,  he  received  his 
coveted  degree  of  M.  D.  Thus  amply  fortified 
for  his  profession,  the  Doctor  entered  into  medical 
practice  in  Dearborn,  Mo.,  where  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1896,  when  he  started  for  Mon- 
tana, arriving  in  Augusta  on  June  ist  and  remov- 
ing in  December  to  Choteau,  where  he  at  once 
opened  an  office.  His  professional  ability  and  gen- 
ial personality  soon  gained  for  him  an  excellent 
practice  and  he  enjoys  distinctive  popularity  both 
professionally  and  socially. 

In  politics  Dr.  Brooks  gives  unwavering  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
representative  of  Teton  county  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  local 
ticket.  He  is  incumbent  of  the  office  of  deputy 
state  veterinarian  under  M.  E.  Knowles,  and  here 
has  rendered  elifective  service  in  this  position, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1897.  Dr.  Brooks 
is  identified  in  a  prominent  way  with  numerous 
fraternal  organizations.  He  is  master  of  Choteau 
Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  holds  member- 
ship with  Fidelity  Chapter  No.  18,  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  of  which  he  is  worthy  patron ;  with 
Tabernacle  Chapter  No.  54,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Halleck, 
Mo. ;  with  Belt  Commandery  No.  9,  K.  T.,  of 
Platte  City,  Mo. ;  with  Moila  Temple  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  while  he  also  be- 
longs to  Cincinnatus  Lodge  No.  265,  L  O.  O. 
F.,  of  Dearborn,  Mo. ;  Queen  City  Lodge  of  the 
Rebekah  degree  of  the  same  order,  and  to  Chevalier 
Lodge  No.  12,  K.  of  P.,  in  Choteau.  In  Choteau, 
on  March  26,  1901,  Dr.  Brooks  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Margaret  Brinegar,  who  was  born 
in  Ashland,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  John  T.  Brinejjar. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN.—  A  discontent  with  the 
actual  is  the  mainspring  of  human  endeavor. 
Providence  has  implanted  in  the  mind  and  makeup 
of  man  a  restless  energy  which  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  existing  conditions,  and  is  ever  seek- 
ing something  beyond  them.  It  is  this  impulse 
which  has  made  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  is 
still  making  it  when  applied  to  proper  uses  through 
proper    channels.      And    it    is    the    same    impulse 


that  has  wrought  much  of  the  evil  which  is  preva- 
lent among  the  children  of  men.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  youth  finds  under  the  paternal  roof  the  con- 
ditions which  satisfy  his  aspiring  soul,  and  he 
goes  forth  to  seek  them. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  Frank  D.  Brown,  of  Philipsburg, 
Mont.  Born  in  Nelson  county,  Va.,  November  25, 
1845,  connected  by  birth  with  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  the  Old  Dominion,  among 
whom  are  the  Flournoys,  Cabells,  Harrisons, 
Scotts,  McClellands,  Seddons,  Reeves  and  others 
of  notable  social  and  political  import  in  the  south, 
with  good  prospects  before  him  in  his  native 
state,  he  still  felt  within  him  an  aspiration  for 
something  different  in  life  from  what  his  fathers 
had  experienced,  and  while  a  schoolboy  in  his 
teens  an  opportunity  for  adventure  and  romance 
came  his  way  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war,  which  was  eagerly  embraced.  On  June  25. 
1861,  he  enhsted  in  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth 
Battalion,  Virginia  Volunteers,  the  crack  city  regi- 
ment of  Richmond,  the  capital  city,  as  adjutant's 
orderly.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was  detailed 
to  the  quartermaster's  department  in  command 
of  Capt.  James  B.  McClelland,  and  the  following 
April  was  transferred  to  the  war  department  to 
serve  as  orderly  under  his  relative,  Hon.  James 
A.  Seddon,  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war.  Up- 
on the  retirement  of  his  cousin  from  this  position 
he  returned  to  his  company  and  served  until  dis- 
charged in  September,  1863.  He  then  re-enlisted, 
serving  as  a  marine  on  the  steamer  Powhatan, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Wm.  Severe,  tender  to  the 
ladies  ironclad,  the  Virginia,  upon  which  he  served 
until  the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  officers  upon 
the  surrender  of  Richmond.  The  following  day 
he  surrendered  to  a  detachment  of  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  and  was  taken  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
where  he  was  paroled  and  given  transportation 
to  St.  Louis. 

In  1865  Mr.  Brown  turned  his  attention  to  ad- 
venture in  a  different  line.  He  took  passage  on  a 
steamer  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  for  old 
Fort  Benton  in  Montana,  arriving  there  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  His  early  daj's  m  Montana 
were  full  of  variety  and  exciting  experiences.  His 
summers  were  spent  in  mining  and  prospecting  and 
the  winters  in  "wolfing."  Eight  summers  in  suc- 
cession he  mined  in  the  gulches  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county  and  near  Radersburg,  in  what  is 
now  Jefferson   county.      In   the   fall   of   1867   Mr. 
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Brown  started,  in  company  with  fifty  others,  for 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  with  the  intention  of  prospect- 
ing in  Cottonwood  canyon,  where  great  silver  mines 
were  afterward  found.  Owing  to  the  great  severity 
of  the  weather  they  stopped  that  winter  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  There,  in  partnership  with  one  John 
Wickle,  Mr.  Brown  kept  what  was  called  the 
Elephant  Corral,  opposite  the  Emigrant  square, 
until  spring,  and  was  just  about  to  start  on  his  pros- 
pecting tour  when  he  and  many  other  Gentiles 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  city.  He  started  for 
Montana,  returning  by  what  is  now  known  as 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  on  Bear  river,  where  he  and  his 
associates  located  some  coal  mines  which  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  sold  to  the  railroad.  The  win- 
ters of  1870-1-2  he  spent  in  the  Yellowstone  coun- 
try as  a  "wolfer."  In  the  fall  of  1873  he  entered 
the  employ  of  A.  J.  Davis,  in  which  he  remained 
until  1877.  While  thus  employed  he  located  a 
number  of  valuable  mines  for  Mr.  Davis  in  the 
state,  among  them  being  the  Lexington  in  Butte. 
Since  the  spring  of  1878  Mr.  Brown  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Philipsburg,  where  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Northwestern  Mining  Company,  con- 
tinuing with  that  corporation  until  it  suspended 
operations  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  largely  engaged  in  mining,  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  on  his  own  account.  Since 
1894  he  has  had  charge  of  the  gold  properties 
owned  by  Charles  D.  McLure,  one  of  the  mag- 
nates of  Granite  mines  and  a  prominent  resident 
and  business  man  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  also 
the  superintendent  of  the  Basin  Gulch  placers, 
a  large  and  exceedingly  valuable  property  of  St. 
Louis  capitalists,  the  present  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Granite-Bimetallic  Mining  Company,  of 
Granite  county. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  major-general  coni- 
manding  the  northwest  division  of  United  Con- 
federate Veterans.  This  organization  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
at  this  writing  consists  of  1,300  camps  of  the  vet- 
eran soldiery  of  the  south  who  participated  in  the 
Civil  war  of  forty  years  ago.  His  jurisdiction 
covers  the  states  of  Montana,  the  two  Dakotas, 
Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Washington. 

In  December,  1873,  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss 
Anna  Lentz,  a  native  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many. They  have  as  a  result  of  their  union  five 
children :  Edward,  Amy,  Tina,  Minnie  and  James, 
all  advanced  in  years,  the  two  former  being  mar- 


ried. Mr.  Brown  has  during  life  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party.  While  he  has  never  held  public 
office,  yet  in  thirty-five  years  he  has  missed  no 
state  convention  of  that  party  held  in  Montana. 
His  duty  to  it  was  in  the  selection  of  good  men 
to  serve  the  people,  who  were  content  to  do  so  for 
a  salary — something  his  restless  disposition  pre- 
vented him  from  attempting. 


WC.  WILSON.— "Slick"  Wilson,  as  he  has 
been  called  by  all  who  know  him  from  the 
days  of  the  early  pioneers  in  Montana,  is  one  of 
the  heroic  figures  of  the  past  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  his  section  of  the  state. 
He  was  among  the  men  who  tracked  mules  and 
oxen  and  fought  Indians  and  wolves  in  the  ante- 
railroad  days  of  the  northwest,  and  blazed  the 
way  for  the  future  greatness  of  the  state  it  has 
given  to  the  Union.  It  was  in  those  days  of  trial 
and  peril,  when  it  was  necessary  to  match  cun- 
ning with  cunning  to  preserve  life  and  property 
which  were  in  danger  every  hour,  that  he  got 
his  cognomen  of  "Slick,"  a  correct  indication  of 
his  rank  among  his  resolute  comrades. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Morgan 
county.  111.,  January  22,  1847.  His  father,  Jacob 
Wilson,  was  a  native  of  Virginia  who  migrated 
to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood,  and  there  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Coons,  who  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Ky.  They  spent  their  lives  on  the 
farm,  and  both  are  now  sleeping  beneath  the 
sod  of  the  great  Prairie  state,  the  father  having 
died  in  1852,  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  only  five  years 
old,  and  the  mother  in  igoo. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  educated  in  the  old  Beriin 
school,  in  Sangamon  county,  111.,  once  the  resort 
of  the  whole  countryside  because  of  its  excellence, 
and  still  locally  renowned.  After  leaving  school, 
from  1862  to  1873  he  worked  for  Clark  &  Flynn, 
stockraisers  and  extensive  dealers  in  cattle.  May 
10,  1875,  he  removed  to  Fort  Benton,  working 
there  for  T.  C.  Power,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1877,  helping  to  build,  during  the  first  year 
they  were  together,  the  post  trader's  stores  at 
Cypress  and  Fort  Walsh  across  the  Canadian 
line.  In  the  spring  of  1877  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Diamond  R  Freighting  Company  as  a 
wagon  boss,  and  as  such  hauled  the  first  load  of 
freight  to  Fort  Custer  in  1877.  He  remained  with 
this  company  thirteen  years,  during  nine  of  which 
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he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Assinniboine.  In  the  fall 
of  1889  he  took  up  a  ranch  in  Clear  creek  basin, 
in  the  Bear  Paw  mountain  region,  and  has  since 
lived  upon  it,  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  farm- 
ing, and  in  conducting  a  profitable  mercantile  en- 
terprise at  Chinook  in  partnership  with  Edwin 
Price.  In  both  ventures  he  has  been  successful, 
but  his  ranching  has  not  been  without  difficult)-. 
Well  settled  as  the  country  would  seem  to  be,  he 
and  his  neighbors  have  still  to  contend  with  wolves 
at  times.  These  wild  and  ravenous  beasts  have 
killed  more  than  200  head  of  cattle  for  him  since  he 
settled  on  his  ranch,  and  still  harass  and  vex 
him  on  occasions. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  consistent  Democrat, 
ardent  in  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  his  party,  but 
not  active  in  party  work,  having  plenty  to  occupy 
his  mind  and  energies  in  his  business  of  various 
kinds.  He  is  well  esteemed  in  the  community 
both  for  his  past  services  and  his  present  worth. 


JAMES  A.  J.  BROWN.— Few  of  the  pioneers  of 
Montana  have  had  more  varied  or  interesting 
experiences  than  Mr.  Brown,  and  frontier  scenes 
and  incidents  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 
youth,  while  he  has  played  a  leading  role  in  many 
an  interesting  adventure  and  exciting  border 
drama.  James  Andrew  Jackson  Brown  was  born 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  September  4,  1844,  the 
son  of  William  Brown,  likewise  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  born  in  1801,  of  Irish  parent- 
age. He  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
residing  in  turn  m  Illinoi.s,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and 
he  died  near  St.  Joseph,  Buchanan  county.  ;Mo.,  in 
1865.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Sparks,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1790,  and  died  in 
Missouri  in  1861.  Their  son  "Jack"  attended 
school  at  Rushville,  Mo.,  until  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  in  i860  he  started  for  the  far  west,  making  two 
trips  from  Atchison,  Kan.,  to  Laramie,  Wyo.,  with 
bull  teams.-  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  went  from  Leav- 
enworth to  Fort  Union,  N.  M.,  the  next  spring  en- 
gaging in  herding  cattle  near  Denver  for  five 
months.  In  1862  he  drove  a  freighting  outfit  from 
Denver  to  Nebraska  City,  Ingham  and  other 
points,  passing  the  winter  of  1863-4  at  his  old  home 
in  Missouri.  In  March  he  started  from  Atchison, 
Kan.,  with  a  bull  team,  which  he  drove  to  Denver 
and  across  the  plains  to  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
where  he  arrived  in  July,  1864. 


He  worked  that  summer  for  Nelson  Story,  and 
in  September  joined  in  the  stampede  to  Last 
Chance  gulch.  In  the  following  month  he  bought 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  took  a  load  of  provisions  to 
Butte,  sold  them  at  a  good  profit  and  returned  to 
Virginia  City.  That  winter  he  passed  in  McClel- 
land's  and  Washington  gulches,  and  in  1865  he 
drove  a  bull  team  from  Helena  to  Fort  Benton  and 
thence  to  Fort  Copeland  on  the  Missouri  river, 
from  which  point  he  hauled  goods  to  Fort  Benton. 
He  thereafter  was  variously  employed,  during  the 
winter  of  1866-7  hunting  and  trapping  on  the  Milk 
river,  and  then  freighting  to  various  points  until 
the  fall  of  1868,  when  he  joined  the  company  which 
was  preparing  to  establish  Fort  Browning  on  the 
Milk  river,  where  he  remained  through  the  winter 
as  interpreter  for  Charles  Price,  who  has  a  store 
four  miles  below  the  fort.  In  the  winter  of  1870 
Mr.  Brown's  services  were  in  requisition  at  Fort 
Belknap,  as  interpreter  and  trader  for  the  Gros 
Ventre  Indians.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he  went  to 
Baker's  trading  post,  at  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek, 
and  was  in  the  employ  of  Charles  Price  until  the 
winter  of  1872,  when  he  acted  as  guide  for  one 
Putnam,  a  glove  manufacturer,  taking  him  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Judith  river.  In  1873  Mr.  Brown 
formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  Young  and 
they  devoted  their  time  to  hunting  and  trapping 
until  fall,  when  they  established  a  trader's  store  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Teton  river,  conducting  it  until 
the  summer  of  1876,  when  they  sold  out  and  Mr. 
Brown  established  a  wood  yard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Marias  river,  in  partnership  with  Jacob  Ump- 
stock  and  George  Chandler,  and  they  conducted  a 
successful  business  until  1879. 

When  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  of  the  United 
States  soldiers  came  in  1879  ^^  establish  Fort  As- 
sinniboine, Mr.  Brown  accompanied  them  and  was 
scout  and  interpreter  at  that  post  until  July,  1891. 
Owing  to  his  active  life  and  varied  occupations, 
Mr.  Brown  has  had  many  exciting  experiences 
with  hostile  Indians,  especially  the  Sioux,  who 
were  exceptionally  blooddiirsty,  and  while  he  has 
escaped  any  serious  injury,  during  his  long  years 
of  life  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  he  has 
helped  to  bury  many  a  poor  victim  of  the  treacher- 
ous savages.  In  1891  Mr.  Brown  settled  down 
on  a  fine  ranch  located  on  Brown's  creek,  between 
Lodge  Pole  and  People's  creek,  on  the  Fort  Bel- 
knap military  reservation  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Little  Rockies.  Here  he  has  since  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
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His  postoffice  address  is  Haj'es.  In  politics  he 
supports  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  three  times  married ;  his  first  wife  was  a  Gros 
\''entre  Indian  woman,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1866,  at  Fort  Hawley.  She  was  the  mother  of 
his  eldest  son,  William,  now  a  rancher  in  the  Little 
Rockies.  She  died  on  October  10,  1869,  and  was 
buried  at  Fort  Browning.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
Mr.  Brown  wedded  another  woman  of  the  same 
tribe,  and  she  died  at  Fort  Assinniboine  on  Octo- 
ber II,  1882,  leaving  two  children,  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Charles  Perry,  a  ranchman  on  the  Belknap 
reservation,  and  James  Albert,  who  is  engaged  in 
herding  at  Lodge  Pole  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. October  8,  1891,  Mr.  Brown  married 
his  present  wife,  a  half-breed  Sioux. 


JAMES  W.  BROWN,  residing  near  Browning, 
and  one  of  the  most  heavily  interested  stockmen 
of  Teton  county,  has  been  familiar  with  the  various 
resources  and  business  enterprises  of  the  early  Mon- 
tana pioneers.  In  the  development  of  the  territory 
and  state  he  has  been  an  important  factor,  and  is 
now  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordered 
home,  enjoying  the  rewards  of  past  industry  and 
restless,  "hustling"  enterprise.  He  was  born  at 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  on  September  5,  1841.  His  father, 
James  Brown,  a  Virginian,  removed  to  Ohio  when 
a  young  man,  where  he  became  a  farmer.  He  died 
at  Milford,  Ohio,  in  1850.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Cooper)  Brown,  was  also  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and,  like  her  husband,  was  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
ancestry.  James.  W.  Brown,  after  attending  the 
public  schools  of  Hillsboro.  left  home  in  1858  and 
for  three  years  labored  in  Illinois  as  a  farm  hand. 
At  the  first  call  for  troops  in  the  Civil  war,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Twentieth  Illinois  Infantry  and  served 
from  June,  1861,  until  July,  1864.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg.  After 
his  muster-out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  February, 
1865,  he  re-enlisted  for  a  year  in  the  Fourth  Veteran 
Regiment,  Hancock's  corps,  and  was  in  camp  at 
Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  April  14,  1865.  The  regiment  was 
immediately  placed  on  provost  duty  in  Washington, 
and  continued  that  service  until  after  the  execu- 
tion in  July,  1865,  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  Harold  and 
others  convicted  of  complicity  in  that  awful  tragedy. 
In  the  fall  he  went  to  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  was  mustered  out  on  February  7,  1866. 


In  the  summer  of  1866  Mv.  Brown  decided  to 
come  west,  and  engaged  as  a  "bull  whacker,"  be- 
tween Nebraska  City  and  Salt  Lake  City,  conclud- 
ing the  journey  in  August.  He  immediately  loaded 
for  Helena,  Mont.,  reaching  that  place  in  Septem- 
ber. The  ox  teams  were  sold  to  Carroll,  Steele  & 
Hubbell  and  Mr.  Brown  was  given  the  position  of 
wagon  master.  He  then  went  from  Helena  to  St. 
Peter's  mission,  and  loaded  his  teams  with  hay  for 
Camp  Cook  at  the  mouth  of  Judith  river,  hay  then 
selling  for  $125  a  ton.  He  then  took  government 
freight  to  Fort  Benton,  receiving  ten  cents  a 
pound  for  hauling,  making  two  trips  during  the 
fall.  After  turning  the  cattle  out  for  winter,  in 
February,  1867,  Mr.  Brown  engaged  with  I.  G. 
Baker  &  Co.,  to  take  charge  of  a  pack  train  and 
carry  provisions  to  Fort  Holly,  on  the  Missouri. 
The  trip  down  was  made  without  special  incident, 
other  than  heavy  snow  storms  and  severe  cold  on 
the  return  trip  at  Camp  Cook.  They  found  the 
soldiers  in  a  deplorable  condition.  A  sentinel  had 
been  killed  while  on  duty  the  night  before,  and 
Major  Clinton, then  the  commanding  officer,  had  for 
several  days  been  trying  to  get  the  mail  through  to 
Benton,  but  the  party  returned,  several  of  them 
being  badly  frozen.  On  Mr.  Brown's  arrival  the 
Major  asked  him  if  he  would  guide  a  party  through 
to  Benton.  He  replied  that  he  would  if  furnished 
with  three  horses  for  himself  and  men.  He  was 
given  the  pick  of  the  stables  and  started  the  follow- 
ing morning,  making  the  trip  safely  to  Benton  in 
two  days,  arriving  there  on  February  22,  1867.  The 
weather  was  intensely  cold,  the  river  being  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  four  feet. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  he  engaged  with  the 
freighting  firm  of  Carroll  &  Steele  for  $150  per 
month,  and  moved  government  stores  from  Fort 
Benton  to  Fort  Shaw.  During  the  fall  he  trans- 
ferred stores  from  Fort  Shaw  to  Fort  Ellis,  thence 
going  to  Fort  Holly  for  some  oats  left  there  by  a 
stranded  steamer.  The  Indians  were  decidedly  hos- 
tile and  the  train  in  charge  of  Mr.  Brown  presented 
a  warlike  appearance,  having  two  small  cannon 
and  an  arsenal  of  small  arms. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  Carroll  &  Steele  bought 
into  the  Diamond  R  Freighting  Company,  and  since 
that  time  our  subject  has  been  known  in  Montana 
as  "Diamond  R.  Brown."  In  1868  he  secured  a 
contract  to  remove  the  stores  of  Fort  C.  S.  Smith 
to  Fort  Ellis,  and  the  preparations  for  this  work 
were  elaborate,  comprising  thirty-eight  teams  in 
charge    of    Brown,    James    Adams    and    Thomas 
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Clary  and  accompanied  by  a  company  of  soldiers, 
all  under  the  supervision  of  Maj.  George  Steele. 
On  their  arrival  at  Fort  Smith  they  discovered 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  property  had  been  sold. 
A  part  of  it  had  been  promised  to  the  Indians  who, 
declaring  that  some  tobacco  had  been  stolen,  de- 
clared war.  Investigation  proved  that  one  of  the 
soldiers  had  stolen  it,  and  upon  his  being  properly 
punished  peace  was  restored.  In  the  spring  of  1869 
Mr.  Brown  located  a  ranch  at  Eight  Mile  Spring, 
remaining  there,  however,  but  a  short  time.  In  Julv 
of  that  year  he  and  Joseph  Kipp  had  a  thrilling 
experience  while  searching  for  sixty  head  of  cattle 
that  had  escaped  from  their  owner.  They  were 
recovered  150  miles  from  Fort  Benton  and  safely  re- 
turned, but  not  until  Brown  and  Kipp  had  ex- 
perienced many  hardships.  Mr.  Brown  remained 
with  the  Diamond  R  Company  until  1870,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1871  arranged  with  Mr.  Kipp  to  do 
freighting  on  shares.  Going  into  Canada  they 
built  a  trading  post  on  Belly  river. 

In  December,  1871,  he  left  Benton  with  a  load 
of  goods  for  the  Belly  river  post  and  soon  after 
starting,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  terrific  snow- 
storm, accompanied  by  intense  cold.  The  snow  got 
so  deep  they  could  hardly  move,  and  some  days  ad- 
vanced not  more  than  one  mile,  while  on  other  days 
they  could  not  move.  Finally  they  reached 
the  international  line,  near  the  Rocky  Spring 
ridge,  where  the  storm  compelled  them  to  remain. 
The  cold  was  almost  unendurable.  Whiskey  froze 
solid,  coal  oil  become  a  thick  slush  and  no  food 
could  be  obtained  for  the  horses,  nor  could  they  be 
protected  from  the  weather.  The  horses  ate  the 
wagon  boxes  and  also  a  dozen  brooms  which  were 
packed  in  one  of  the  wagons.  Twenty  of  the  horses 
were  frozen  to  death  in  this  camp.  The  storm 
abated  on  the  i8th  of  February  and  with  the  re- 
maining horses  Mr.  Brown  pushed  on  to  the  post, 
having  been  over  two  months  traversing  a  distance 
of  but  230  miles. 

The  following  year  Brown  and  Kipp  erected  a 
post  store  at  Fort  Kipp,  at  the  mouth  of  Old  Man's 
river  and  another  at  High  river,  where  they  traded 
profitably  with  the  Indians,  supplying  them  with 
goods  brought  from  Fort  Benton  in  exchange  for 
furs.  In  the  summer  of  1874  Mr.  Brown  began 
trading  on  his  own  account  at  Old  Man's  river, 
Canada,  and  from  1875  to  1881  was  in  the  service 
of  Hon.  T.  C.  Power  as  manager  of  the  Kipp  trad- 
ing store.  Later  he  passed  two  years  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  then  removed  to  Choteau,  remaining  until 


1890,  three  years  of  which  time  he  was  assistant 
farmer  at  the  old  Indian  agency.  In  1893  he  se- 
cured a  ranch  of  1,000  acres  on  the  Milk  river  in 
Blackfoot  reservation,  where  he  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated and  conducts  a  profitable  cattle  business.  Mr. 
Brown  was  married  at  Fort  Benton  in  1868,  and 
has  five  children :  Geneva  A.,  Stewart,  Joseph  (the 
reservation  butcher),  William,  Jesse  and  Leo  Mc- 
Kinley.  Politically  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
Republican  party. 


MATTHEW  M.  BROWN.— During  a  long  and 
serviceable  career  in  the  west,  this  enterpris- 
ing, progressive  and  prosperous  farmer  and  stock- 
breeder and  his  faithful  wife  have  endured  many 
hardships  incident  to  frontier  life  in  the  early  days, 
when  hostile  Indians  and  lawless  whites  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  life  miserable  for  the  honest 
settler.  He  was  born  in  Warren  county.  Mo., 
May  19,  1833,  the  son  of  Manthano  and  Rebecca 
(McGaw)  Brown,  the  former  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  latter  of  Tennessee.  They  moved  to 
Missouri  when  they  were  young,  and  there  the 
father  was  a  successful  farmer  and  trader  until  his 
death  in  1875.  The  mother,  a  lady  ot  Scotch  an- 
cestry, died  there  in  1837. 

Mr.  Brown  attended  the  district  schools  of  Rav 
county.  Mo.,  until  1852.  He  then  migrated  to 
Oregon,  settling  in  the  Willamette  valley;  a  pio- 
neer of  the  state,  he  was  for  thirty  years  success- 
fully engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock  near 
Forest  Grove,  Washington  county.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1881  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  a 
homestead  of  160  acres  near  Park  City  in  Yellow- 
stone county,  on  which  he  has  since  resided  and 
been  occupied  in  breeding  horses. 

While  residing  in  Oregon  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
member  of  a  volunteer  company  of  citizens  who 
joined  the  regular  troops  to  fight  the  Yakima  In- 
dians in  1855-6,  when  that  tribe  was  on  the  war 
path.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
given  the  affairs  of  the  party  intelligent  and  ser- 
viceable attention.  He  served  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Yellowstone  county  from  1895  to  1899.     . 

In  1856  he  was  united  in  marriage  at  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.,  with  Miss  Mary  E.  Reid,  a  native  of 
Lincoln  county.  Mo.,  where  she  was  born  Febru- 
ary 6,  1840,  removing  with  her  parents  to  Oregon 
in  1850.  They  have  five  children  living:  Zina  is 
married  and  serving  as  station  agent  for  the  North- 
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ern  Pacific  at  Park  City;  Maggie  L.  is  tlie  wife  of 
John  L.  Greenwood,  a  horse-breeder  near  Park 
City;  Minnie  S.,  Cassie  M.  and  Finch  R.  live  at 
home.  Five  of  their  children  have  died :  Marion 
M.,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  deputy  sherifif,  died 
from  an  accidental  gun  shot  at  Billings  in  1886; 
Oscar  Lincoln  died  at  Park  City  in  1896,  aged 
thirty-three;  Orin  Harvey  died  at  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  in  1865,  from  a  kick  by  a  horse;  Harry  M. 
died  at  Fossil,  Ore.,  in  1877,  aged  four,  while 
Georgiana  died  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  in  1863, 
aged  sixteen  months. 

Mr.  Brown  voted  twice  for  the  martyred  Lin- 
coln, and  has  voted  for  every  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  same  office  since.  In  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  he  is  regarded  as  a  leading  citi- 
zen, and  wherever  he  is  known  has  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-men. 


HERMAN  BUCHHOLZ  was  one  of  the  sterling 
citizens  which  the  German  fatherland  has  giv- 
en to  Montana,  and  he  was  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  his  ranch  being  located  seven 
miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Augusta,  which 
is  his  postoffice  address.  He  was  born  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1866,  being  the  son  of  Frederick  H.  and  Mary 
Buckholz,  both  natives  of  Germany,  where  the 
father  originally  followed  the  cooper  trade,  later 
devoting  his  attention  to  farming,  while  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  real  estate 
business.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  devoted 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  whose  faith 
they  passed  away,  the  death  of  the  latter  occurring 
on  the  i6th  of  October,  1888,  while  the  father  of 
our  subject  passed  away  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1893.  They  were  folks  of  sterling  character  and 
held  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  all  who 
knew  them.  Although  known  as  Bokholt,  his  real 
name  was  Buchholz,  he  using  the  former  because 
easier  pronounced  and  written  by  Americans.  Bok- 
holt is  the  Low-German  for  the  High-German 
"Buchholz,  both  meaning  Beechwood. 

Herman  Buckholz,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  secured  such  educational  advantages  as 
were  afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
land,  but  as  he  was  early  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  support  of  the  family  and  to  face  the  individual 
responsibilities  of  life,  his  school  days  were  very 


limited  in  number.  However,  by  association  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  and  by  personal  appli- 
cation, he  has  gained  a  broad  fund  of  information, 
which  effectively  supplements  the  meagre  oppor- 
tunities of  his  youthful  days.  He  assisted  his  par- 
ents from  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  fifteen  years, 
and  when  the  latter  age  was  attained  he  bade  adieu 
to  home  and  native  land  and  valiantly  set  forth  to 
face  the  battle  of  life  among  strangers  and  in  a 
strange  land.  He  emigrated  to  America,  and 
upon  arriving  in  this  country  first  located  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  found  employment  in 
a  bakery,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  receiving  $10  per  month  and  his  board. 
Later  he  was  engaged  as  a  common  seaman  on 
coasting  vessels,  the  stipend  for  his  services  being 
$12  a  month.  He  was  thus  employed  for  one  year. 
In  1884  Mr.  Buckholz  determined  to  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  great  west,  and  in  1884  he  came 
to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  secured  work  on  the  ranch 
of  John  B.  Wilson  during  the  first  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  then  devoted  both  his  accumulations  and 
his  time  to  a  prospecting  tour,  which  resulted  in 
his  "going  broke,"  as  the  colloquial  phrase  tersely 
expresses  it.  In  the  summer  of  1885  Mr.  Buchholz 
came  to  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed on  ranches  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In 
1888  he  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Augusta,  and  to  this  he 
subsequently  added  by  homestead  and  timber- 
culture  entries  of  contiguous  tracts,  so  that  he  has 
at  the  present  time  a  well  improved  and  valuable 
ranch  of  480  acres.  At  the  same  time  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  A.  Weisner  in  the  raising  of 
live  stock,  specially  cattle.  He  placed  his  land  un- 
der effective  cultivation,  and  raises  good  crops  of 
hay,  including  considerable  alfalfa.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Buckholz  also  purchased  900  head  of 
horses,  and  within  four  years  he  had  disposed  of 
the  same  at  a  good  profit.  He  was  alert  and  pro- 
gressive, he  showed  marked  discrimination  in  his 
ranching  operations  and  was  well  worthy  of  the 
success  that  attended  his  efforts,  while  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem  in  the  community.  In  politics 
he  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican  party  so  far 
as  national  issues  were  concerned,  but  in  local  af- 
fairs he  voted  for  men  and  measures  rather  than 
holding  to  strict  party  lines.  Fraternally  he  was 
identified  with  the  Masonic  and  the  Odd  Fellows' 
orders,  and  in  the  former  of  these  he  attained  the 
master's  degree,  and  was  noble  grand  of  Dearborn 
Lodge  No.  21,  of  the  latter  at  his  death. 
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In  the  fall  of  1901  he  dissolved  partnership  with 
Andrew  Weisner,  and  formed  a  new  partnership 
with  his  brother,  August  F.  Buckholz.  On  De- 
cember I,  1901,  while  walking  past  a  cattleshed,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  unroofed  the  structure, 
a  stick  of  timber  striking  him  on  the  head,  killing 
him  almost  instantly.  He  was  buried  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Odd  Fellows  at  Augusta. 


OLIVER  C.  BUNDY.— Leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  since  then  making  his 
own  way  in  the  world  without  the  aid  of  fortune's 
favors  or  adventitious  circumstances,  Oliver  C. 
Bundy,  of  Yellowstone  county,  has  hewed  out  for 
himself  not  only  a  competency  in  worldly  posses- 
sions, but  an  enduring  place  in  the  regard  and  es- 
teem of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  born  at  Rochester, 
Olmstead  county,  Minn.,  May  28,  1854.  His  par- 
ents were  Charles  and  Elzina  (Horton)  Bundy,  the 
former  a  native  of  Buffalo  and  the  latter  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  father  began  his  business  career 
with  sawmilling  in  his  native  state,  and  went  from 
there  to  Wisconsin  and  later  to  St.  Anthony  and 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  engaged  in  speculating 
in  land  and  the  lumber  business.  In  1857  he  re- 
moved to  Dickson,  111.,  and  after  remaining  there 
a  few  years  went  to  Whitewater,  Wis.,  where  he 
was  in  the  lumber  business  until  i860.  Returning 
to  St.  Anthony  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Min- 
nesota Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  served  in  that  regi- 
ment throughout  the  Civil  war.  From  1865  to  1872 
he  was  located,  at  Dickson,  111.,  as  agent  for  the 
Horseshoe  corn-sheller,  and  during  the  following 
four  years  he  conducted  a  hotel  at  Winona,  Minn. 
From  there  he  went  to  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota,  where 
he  died  in  1879.  His  widow  is  now  living  at  Brid- 
ger,  Mont.,  with  her  sons. 

Oliver  Bundy  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Whitewater  and  Watertown,  Wis.,  Minnesota  City, 
Minn.,  and  the  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  school  and  made  an 
extended  trip  to  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Texas 
and  other  portions  of  the  south,  after  which  he 
served  for  two  years  as  steward  on  boats  running 
from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton.  He  then  conducted 
a  saloon  on  the  Missouri  river,  twenty-eight  miles 
east  of  Fort  Sully,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  for  an  equal  period  thereafter  was  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  business  at  the  same  place.  In 
1877  he  was  prospecting  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  in 


the  fall  of  1878  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Coul- 
son,  Yellowstone  county,  but  the  next  spring  re- 
turned to  Pierre,  Dak.,  where  he  remained  until 
1880.  From  December,  1880,  to  May,  1882,  he 
was  traveling  in  the  southern  states  and  South 
America,  but  on  May  26,  1882,  he  located  at  Bil- 
lings, and  until  1886  engaged  in  freighting  from 
Billings  to  Fort  Benton,  Great  Falls,  Helena  and 
other  points.  In  the  winter  of  1887  he  bought  the 
cable  ferry  at  Clark's  fork  on  the  Yellowstone,  and 
conducted  it  until  1897.  Since  that  date  he  has  been 
engaged  in  ranching  andstockraising  in  the  Yellow- 
stone with  headquarters  at  Laurel,  meeting  with 
fine  success  from  his  labors. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bundy  is  an  ardent  Republican, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  Montana  political  affairs.  Fraternally  he  holds 
membership  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  at  Billings 
and  the  United  Workmen  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  at  Laurel.  He  was  united  in  marriage  at 
Billings  in  October,  1885,  with  Miss  Ida  Marney, 
a  native  of  Speyer,  Bavaria,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  with  an  uncle  when  she  was  young,  and  lo- 
cated in  New  York  state.  They  have  "two  children  : 
Herbert  A.,  aged  fourteen ;  and  Otto  H.,  sixteen. 


MRS.  SADIE  J.  BROWN,  who  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  came  to  Montana  in  1866 
with  her  husband,  Frank  G.  Brown,  to  whom  she 
was  married  on  July  14,  1865,  was  the  first  white 
woman  who  ever  crossed  the  Big  Horn  mountains. 
The  party  consisted  of  herself  and  126  men.  she  be- 
ing the  only  woman.  Their  train  consisted  of  sev- 
enty-six wagons  and  they  were  twelve  days  cross- 
ing the  mountains.  On  the  way  a  band  of  1,500 
Arapahoe  Indians  held  up  the  party,  demanding  a 
feast.  Peace  and  freedom  from  further  trouble 
were  secured  by  giving  them  a  wagon  load  of  pro- 
visions. Later  another  tribe  attacked  them  on  the 
North  Platte.  From  these  they  escaped  and  jour- 
neyed up  the  Yellowstone  to  the  present  site  of 
Livingston,  from  thence  to  Bozeman  and  Three 
Forks,  which  they  reached  the  last  of  June. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  her  husband  came  to  Helena  on 
July  3,  1866,  remaining  one  month.  T-hey  then 
went  to  Diamond  City,  where  they  began  placer 
mining,  which  they  continued  for  a  number  of 
years,  notably  at  Lincoln  gulch,  Deer  Lodge 
county,  where  they  were  three  years;  at  Cedar 
creek,  Missoula  county,  where  they  remained  only 
a  few  months,  returning  to  Deer  Lodge  county. 
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near  Pioneer,  Philipsburg,  where  thej-  remained 
until  1883,  when  they  removed  to  Warm  Springs 
canyon,  a  few  miles  from  Anaconda.  Here  they 
supplemented  their  mining  operations  with  ranch- 
ing on  a  property  which  they  purchased  and  after- 
wards sold  to  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  the  mother  of  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest,  Zaidee  Ma- 
bel (deceased),  was  born  on  June  17,  1866,  on  the 
east  branch  of  the  Yellowstone  river  near  Billings, 
and  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  that  part  of 
the  state;  Minnie  L.  was  born  in  Philipsburg  and 
died  there.  The  other  children  are  Frank  G.,  a 
mining  engineer;  Charles  A.,  a  surveyor  and  min- 
ing engineer,  and  Herbert  E.,  an  assayer.  This 
lady,  whose  life  has  had  many  interesting  phases, 
exhibiting  endurance  in  hardships  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty,  is  now  a  highly  respected  resi- 
dent of  Butte,  where  she  is  passing  the  evening 
twilight  of  life  in  that  peace  of  m'ind  which  is  the 
portion  of  the  worthy  who  have  fought  life's  battle 
with  fortitude  and  honest  zeal  and  have  accom- 
plished substantial  results.  She  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  works  of  charity  and  public  interest  in  her 
community  and  contributes  valuable  counsel  and 
vigorous  aid  to  their  development.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 


JAMES  L.  BURCH,  whose  finely  equipped  ranch 
is  located  twenty-eight  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  Cascade,  his  postofSce  address  being 
Adel,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  wide-awake  and 
progressive  stockmen  of  Cascade  county,  and  is  also 
known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  whither 
his  father  preceded  him  by  a  few  years,  the  family 
being  one  of  prominence  in  Cascade  county.  Mr. 
Burch  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Randolph  county, 
Mo.,  on  June  4,  1857,  the  son  of  John  H.  and 
Eliza  A.  Burch,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky 
and  the  latter  of  Missouri.  In  the  latter  state  the 
father  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  builder 
until  1864,  when  he  made  the  long  trip  across  the 
plains  to  Montana,  where  he  remained  for  a  time 
and  then'  returned  to  his  home  in  Missouri,  but 
still  intending  to  make  a  permanent  location  in 
Montana.  In  1875,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
he  again  made  the  overland  journey  to  this  state, 
locating  on  his  present  ranch  situated  on  Wolf 
creek,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  where  he  has 
since  been  engag^ed  in  farming  and  stockraising. 


James  L.  Burch,  our  subject,  received"  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  became  identified 
with  farm  work,  so  continuing  until  the  spring  of 
1875,  when  he  started  with  his  parents  for  Mon- 
tana. Arriving  at  their  destination  the  various 
members  of  the  family  prepared  themselves  to  be- 
come worthy  factors  in  Alontana's  industrial  ac- 
tivities. Our  subject,  then  eighteen  years  of  age, 
eventually  secured  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres 
located  in  Chestnut  valley,  five  miles  south  of  Cas- 
cade, and  there  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
general  farming  until  the  spring  of  1893.  He  then 
located  on  his  present  ranch,  secured  by  the  pre- 
emption of  160  acres  and  the  taking  up  of  desert 
land  claim  of  equal  area.  Here  he  has  continued  to 
engage  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  gradually  expanding 
the  scope  of  his  operations  until  he  has  brought  into 
requisition  not  only  his  own  lands,  but  also  a  sec- 
tion of  land  which  he  has  leased  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Burch  also  devotes 
some  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  principally 
for  his  own  use.  He  is  active  and  enterprising, 
is  honorable  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  is  highly 
esteemed  in  the  community  where  he  lives  and 
labors  to  worthy  ends. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  of  whose  principles  he  is  a  stanch  advocate. 
On  March  27,  1890,  Mr.  Burch  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Bessie  L.  Ferguson,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Bessie  (Lamb)  Ferguson,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Scotland.  The  latter  entered  into 
eternal  rest  in  1895.  Mr.  Ferguson  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  early  life  and  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  fire  departments  of  lead- 
ing eastern  cities.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1889, 
and  took  up  a  claim  of  160  acres  in  Cascade  county, 
where  he  now  makes  his  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burch  have  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  are  de- 
servedly popular  in  the  social  life  of  their  home 
county. 


WILLIAM  BRUCE,  a  highly  esteemed  and 
progressive  citizen  of  Teton  county,  resides 
near  Choteau,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  stockmen 
of  the  district.  He  was  born  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada,  on  June  15,  1855,  the  son  of  Neil 
and  Mary  (Cameron)  Bruce,  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land and  descendants  of  the  eminent  clans  of  those 
names.  The  father  was  born  in  1825,  and  when 
twelve   years   of   age   accompanied   his    parents    to 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  where  he  was  long  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  passing  away  in  1886.  The  mother 
came  to  Canada  in  1825,  and  died  there  in  1885. 
William  Bruce  received  his  education  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools,  but  when  fourteen  years  of  age 
began  to  work  for  himself,  later  serving  a  three 
years'  apprenticeship  at  shoemaking  in  Montague, 
Canada.  For  a  year  he  worked  as  a  journeyman 
at  Whinwood  Cross,  and  the  next  year  was  en- 
gaged in  railway  work  in  New  Brunswick.  Then, 
after  a  year  passed  at  his  home,  he  started  a  tan- 
nery and  a  shoe  shop  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
continuing  in  that  business  five  years. 

Selling  his  business  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  he 
started  in  April,  1882,  for  Montana,  arriving  in  Fort 
Benton  in  May,  1882.  The  same  summer  he  went 
to  Sun  River,  remaining  there  until  1885.  While 
there  he  and  a  partner  erected  the  large  stone 
barns  of  Hon.  T.  C.  Power  and  James  Adams  in 
T884  and  1885.  He  also  had  the  contract  to  build 
the  Eldorado  and  Burton  irrigating  ditches  in  1890 
and  1891,  and  in  1886  he  straightened  Sun  river  by 
cutting  a  new  channel  at  the  crossing.  The  same 
year  he  graded  a  section  of  the  Montana  Central 
Railroad,  and  the  next  year,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  John  Ellis,  of  Great  Falls,  he  filled  a  wood  con- 
tract at  Fort  Shaw.  In  the  meantime,  in  1885,  he 
had  taken  up  a  pre-emption  claim  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Choteau  and  later,  in  1890  and  1891,  he 
secured  homestead  and  timber  claims  and  pur- 
chased adjoining  claims  which  gave  him  a  ranch 
of  1,300  acres  with  a  free  range,  upon  which  he  is 
now  extensively  engaged  in  sheep  and  cattle  rais- 
ing. In  December,  1893,  at  Choteau,  Mr.  Bruce 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Elliot, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1870.  They  have  three 
children,  Willena,  aged  seven;  Neil  Robert,  aged 
four,  and  Jessie,  aged  ten  months.  Mr.  Bruce  is 
an  active  and  influential  worker  in  Republican  cir- 
cles, and  fraternally  is  a  member  of  Choteau  Lodge 
No.  II,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Cottonwood  Lodge, 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  highly  esteemed 
and  considered  a  man  of  great  force  of  character 
and  unimpeachable  integrity. 


PATRICK  B.  BUCHANAN,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  as  well  as  most  successful  sheep 
growers  of  Cascade  county,  is  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  He  was  born  on  August  21,  1859,  the 
son   of  George   S.   and  Elizabeth   Buchanan.     His 


parents  are  of  Scottish  birth  and  sterling  Presby- 
terians, and  the  father  is  a  calenderer  by  vocation, 
while  fraternally  he  is  a  Freemason.  Patrick  re- 
ceived a  superior  education  under  competent  in- 
structors in  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  the  read- 
ing of  law,  but  after  pursuing  his  studies 
eighteen  months  he  abandoned  the  profession. 
Soon  after  this  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  in  1879  came  to  Oregon  and,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  free,  wild  western  air,  en- 
gaged in  herding  sheep  at  $40  a  month  for  two 
years.  He  then  removed  to  California  where  he 
was  foreman  for  J.  B.  Haggin,  the  well-known  Cali- 
fornia horse  breeder.  Mr.  Buchanan  remained  on 
Mr.  Haggin's  noted  horse  ranch  for  three  years,  his 
experience  and  observation  here  being  valuable  in- 
structors to  him  in  the  line  of  industry  which  he 
was  preparing  to  enter,  as  they  had  been  before  in 
his  lone  vigils  with  the  sheep  on  the  plains  of 
Oregon  and  bringing  commensurate  results. 

Having  thus  reinforced  his  technical  prepara- 
tions for  stockraising,  Mr.  Buchanan  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  with  C.  D.  Elliott 
purchased  a  band  of  500  sheep,  and,  making  his 
home  on  the  ranch  where  he  still  resides,  threw  the 
whole  force  of  his  strong  personality  into  the  de- 
velopment of  a  successful  stock  business.  The  part- 
nership continued  until  October,  1898,  by  which 
time  their  flocks  had  increased  to  10,000  sheep. 
The  business  has  since  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  with  the  same  relative  prosperity,  his 
realty  having  been  increased  from  the  original  160 
acres  to- an  estate  of  5,000  acres.  His  home  ranch 
lies  on  Willow  creek,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Belt, 
and  is  an  imposing  property,  admirably  located  for 
its  purposes,  and  with  substantial  buildings  and  im- 
provements. On  August  15,  1900,  Mr.  Buchanan 
wedded  Miss  Sarah  Conner,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Abijah  and  Margaret  (Waddell)  Conner,  Virgin- 
ians. The  father,  an  exemplary  and  talented  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  died  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order  and  with 
the  United  Workmen,  and  is  a  Republican  in  po- 
litical adherence.  Both  himself  and  wife  are  com- 
municants of  the  Congregational  church.  Their 
home,  in  its  surroundings,  in  the  air  of  refined  taste 
and  culture  ever}'where  in  evidence,  and  in  the 
charming  hospitality  so  bountifully  extended,  is 
truly  an  ideal  country  seat  of  a  representative  Mon- 
tanian,  having  a  pleasing  individuality  that  con- 
trasts strongly  with  Scottish  homes. 
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T  OHN  WILLHART.— Although  now  a  resident 
J  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Mr.  Willhart  holds 
lari.',e  interests  in  Montana,  was  one  of  its  pioneers 
and  has  been  for  many  years  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  her  development.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mengshausen,  in  Kreis-Hersfeld,  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
Germany,  September  28,  1838,  the  son  of  Philip 
Willhart,  a  farmer  who  died  in  January,  1886. 
Philip  Willhart  married  Miss  Anna  M.  Dietz,  and 
John  was  the  second  of  their  four  children.  John 
Willhart  received  his  education  in  his  native  land, 
and  in  1854  came  to  the  United  States,  locating 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
and  removed  to  Whiteside  county,  111.,  where  he 
continued  farming  until  the  spring  of  1858,  when 
he  started  with  an  ox-team  on  a  trip  through  Iowa 
and  Kansas  as  companion  to  a  wealthy  young 
man.  He  remained  in  Kansas  during  the  winter 
and  in  the  spring  of  1859  returned  to  Illinois  and 
later  set  forth  for  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  arriving  in 
Denver  in  March,  i860.  He  prospected  for  gold 
on  Gold  creek,  and  from  Pike's  Peak  went  on  a 
prospecting  tour  into  New  Mexico,  returning  to 
Golden  City,  Colo.  In  1861  he  engaged  in  gar- 
dening there  and  found  a  ready  demand  for  his 
vegetables  at  good  prices. 

On  March  17,  1863,  Mr.  Willhart  started  across 
the  plains  for  Montana,  arriving  in  Bannack  on  the 
14th  day  of  May  and  there  remaining  until  the  8th 
of  June,  when  he  engaged  in  prospecting  and  min- 
ing at  Virginia  City.  W^illiam  Clark,  a  leader  of 
the  vigilance  committee  of  southern  Colorado, 
who  was  instrumental  in  driving  Mexican  bandits 
out  of  that  territory  and  later  a  strong  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Montana,  had  in 
his  employ  an  honest  German,  "Nick"'  Theobald, 
who  had  long  served  him  faithfully.  One  night 
"Nick"  stayed  at  Mr.  Willhart's  cabin  on  his  way 
down  the  valley  in  search  of  some  missing  mules. 
He  did  not  come  back,  and  certain  men  of  the 
community,  afterward  known  to  belong  to  the  road 
agents,  reported  that  "Nick"  had  stolen  the  mules 
and  fled  the  country.  Mr.  Clark  did  not  believe 
this,  and  said  that  he  had  $3,000  that  he  would 
spend  to  find  the  boy.  Mr.  Willhart  started  down 
the  valley  on  a  prospecting  trip  a  few  days  later 
and  met  two  men  bringing  in  the  body  of  Theo- 
bald, who  had  been  killed  at  the  Dempseys'  ranch. 
The  body  was  buried  at  Nevada,  and  a  prompt  in- 
vestigation demonstrated  that  Theobald  had  been 
killed  by  George  Ives,  one  of  the  desperadoes  who 
was  later  hanged  through  the  assistance  of  the 


vigilance  committee  for  this  and  other  crimes. 
In  March,  1864,  Mr.  Willhart  was  encamped  at  the 
head  of  Whitetail  creek,  and  started  to  prospect 
near  where  is  now  Basin,  JefTerson  county.  His 
supplies  became  exhausted  and  he  returned  for 
more  to  Basin.  While  here  a  man  named  Riley 
stole  a  mule  from  Roe  Dorsett's  herd  near  Vir- 
ginia City.  Finding  that  Riley  was  at  Basin,  Dor- 
sett  and  John  White,  a  prospector,  came  and  ar- 
rested Riley  and  started  for  Virginia  City.  They 
camped  the  first  night  on  the  left  fork  of  White- 
tail  creek,  and  while  they  slept  placed  their  pris- 
oner between  them.  In  the  night  Riley  murdered 
his  captors,  stripped  the  clothes  from  them  and  car- 
ried off  the  blankets.  When  they  failed  to  return 
a  search  was  instituted  and  the  bodies  were  found 
and  later  buried  at  Virginia  City.  James  Dorsett 
followed  Riley  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  he  had 
caught  a  vessel  outward  bound  and  escaped. 

Mr.  Willhart  continued  prospecting  until  May, 
1864,  when  he  came  to  Twin  Bridges,  constructed 
a  boat  and  ferried  his  goods  across  the  Jefferson 
river  about  four  miles  below  this  town,  and  he  also 
took  up  a  land  claim  near  the  village.  One  day  he 
sent  his  partner,  Thomas  Sowers,  after  his  ox 
team,  which  was  on  the  range.  Sowers  soon  re- 
turned and  said  a  stranger  was  driving  off  the 
oxen,  and  both  started  in  pursuit.  Several  shots 
were  exchanged,  the  thief  was  shot  in  the  hip  with 
a  rifle  ball,  while  Sowers  was  wounded  in  the 
mouth  and  breast.  The  oxen  were  recovered,  the 
thief  arrested  and  taken  to  Nevada  where  he  died. 
During  1865  Mr.  Willhart  prospected  in  the  Black- 
foot  district,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Twin 
Bridges.  In  1866  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  all 
of  his  crops.  In  the  fall  Mr.  Willhart  engaged  in 
dairying,  in  which  he  continued  until  1873,  when 
he  began  raising  stock  and  was  connected  with 
this  industry  in  Madison  county  until  July,  1899, 
when  he  sold  out,  and  after  passing  nine  months  in 
California,  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  is 
now  his  residence. 

Mr.  Willhart  is  still  interested  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  Choteau  county  as  a  stockholder  in  the 
Bear  Paw  pool  association.  He  is  also  a  stock- 
holder and  trustee  in  the  Twin  Bridges  bank.  He 
donated  the  twenty-eight-acre  plat  in  Twin 
Bridges  on  which  the  State  Orphans'  Home  is  lo- 
cated. In  politics  he  belongs  to  the  Democratic 
party,  -but  has  never  aspired  to  office.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars,   the    only    fraternal    organization    he    ever 
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joined.  On  May  2,  1886,  Mr.  Willhart  was  mar- 
ried with  Mrs.  Melvina  Drehmer,  born  in  Illinois, 
the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Catherine  Henney, 
who  removed  to  Illinois  from  Ohio  in  1853.  Mrs. 
Willhart  received  excellent  educational  advantages 
and  is  a  woman  of  gentle  refinement.  She  has  two 
daughters  by  her  first  marriage,  Pearl,  educated  in 
Geneseo,  111.,  and  Mills  College,  Cal.,  and  now  a 
teacher  of  music  in  the  high  school  of  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  Flora,  who  attended  the  high  school  in 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willhart  have  one  son,  John  Harold, 
who  was  born  in  1897. 


JULIAN  F.  BURD.— Among  the  prominent 
and  successful  business  men  of  Teton  county 
is  Mr.  Burd,  who  is  a  valued  citizen  of  Choteau 
and  who  has  passed  the  major  portion  of  his  life  in 
Montana.  He  is  a  native  of  Grand  Rapids,  the 
"Valley  city"  of  Michigan,  having  been  there  born 
on  January  18,  1853.  His  father,  Myron  H.  Burd, 
was  born  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  and  came  from 
Michigan  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in  July,  1864. 
He  soon  removed  to  Helena  and  engaged  in 
freighting  between  that  point  and  Fort  Benton  for 
five  years,  removing  then  to  Illinois,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  bridge  building  until  his  death  in  1876. 
His  original  American  ancestors  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Phillips,  and  she  was  born  in  Canada, 
her  lineage  tracing  to  German  origin.  The  found- 
ers of  the  family  in  America  located  in  Massachu- 
setts as  early  as  1630.  Her  marriage  to  Myron  H. 
Burd  was  solemnized  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
where  her  death  occured  in  1863. 

Julian  F.  Burd  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Grand  Rapids  and  vicinity  and  in  a  busi- 
ness college  in  that  city.  He  came  when  ten  years 
of  age  with  his  father  to  Montana  in  1864,  and  in 
1867  returned  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1872.  Then  he  came  again  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  on  Sun  river,  twelve  miles  above 
Fort  Shaw,  where  he  remained  a  year,  returning 
again  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  completed  a  two 
years'  course  in  a  commercial  college.  He  then 
traveled  through  the  middle  and  western  states  for 
five  years,  in  1878  locating  in  Kansas  City,  where 
he  was  for  four  years  engaged  in  business.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  he  pre-empted  a  claim  of  160  acres 
on  Dupuyer  creek,  on  the  site  of  the  present  vil- 


lage of  Dupuyer,  where  he  laid  out  the  town  site 
and  erected  a  store,  conducting  trade  until  1888. 
In  the  following  year  he  located  in  Choteau,  where 
he  purchased  a  lot  on  Main  street,  and  erected  a 
store.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  general  merchan- 
dising for  ten  years,  simultaneously  conducting 
operations  in  cattler^ising.  He  still  owns  his 
store  property  in  Choteau,  and  has  real  estate  in- 
terests in  Kalispell  and  Cut  Bank.  In  politics  Mr. 
Burd  is  strongly  Democratic,  being  always  a  dili- 
gent worker  in  the  cause,  taking  an  active  part  in 
local  affairs  and  being  known  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  his  party  in  his  section  of  the  state.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  central 
committee  of  Teton  county  almost  continuously 
from  the  time  of  its  segregation  from  Choteau 
county,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
secured  its  organization.  He  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  all  matters  which  tend  to  aid  in  advanc- 
ing the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Cottonwood 
Camp  and  also  of  the  circle  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  in  Choteau.  In  1882  Mr.  Burd  was  united 
in  marriage  in  Kansas  City,  M&.,  with  Miss 
Mathilde  Kalm,  who  was  born  in  Illinois.  They 
have  a  pleasant  home  in  Choteau,  where  they  en- 
joy marked  popularity. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  BURRELL.— Upon  the 
development  of  the  mines  of  Montana  and  the 
wealth  which  they  have  produced  yearly  during  its 
existence,  has  been  built  its  present  prosperity. 
Stockgrowing  and  agricultural  pursuits  have  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  general  fund  of  prosper- 
ity, but  mining  is  the  foundation  stone  of  Mon- 
tana's wealth  and  progress.  Without  her  mines 
her  growth  would  have  been  many  years  delayed, 
and  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  would  still  roam 
where  now  stand  prosperous  towns.  Among 
those  who  have  been  foremost  in  this  industry  in 
the  state,  one  whose  position  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  mining  corporations  of  the  west  has 
given  him  opportunities  far  beyond  those  allotted 
to  most  men,  is  Hon.  Alexander  Burrell,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Montana  Company  (Limited), 
of  London,  England.  Coming  to  Maryville, 
Mont.,  where  the  great  Drum  Lummon  mine  of 
that  company  is  situated,  in  1888  to  accept  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  he  was  frequently  and  steadily 
promoted  until  now  for  many  years  he  has  had 
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the  control  and  management  of  all  the  extensive 
operations  of  that  company  in  the  state,  and  the 
supervision  of  all  of  their  interests  in  America. 

Mr.  Burrell  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
January  14,  1851,  the  son  of  Archibald  and  Eliza 
(Telfer)  Burrell,  both  natives  of  Scotland.  The 
family  came  from  Scotland  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1856. 
Here  the  father  wrought  as  a  coppersmith,  his  oc- 
cupation in  his  native  country.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Chicago,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  fatal 
illness  and  died  when  Alexander  was  but  a  child. 
Although  the  lad's  education  in  the  schools  was 
very  limited,  he  was  a  natural  student,  and  self- 
taught,  he  has  become  liberally  educated,  especially 
in  scientific  subjects.  He  has  been  a  diligent 
reader  of  good  and  scientific  books  all  of  his  life, 
works  on  geology  and  ore  formations,  mines  and 
mining  and  the  treatment  of  ores,  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  informed  practical  miners  of 
the  west.  Early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  became  a  coal  miner  in  Illinois,  and  subsequent- 
ly individually  engaged  in  mining  in  that  state  with 
fair  success,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  partnership 
with  a  brother,  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  building  material  in  Chicago.  Disposing  of  his 
interests  in  Illinois  in  1888,  he  came  to  Marysville 
in  the  employ  of  the  Montana  Company.  Here 
has  since  been  his  headquarters,  and  the  location 
of  his  office,  although  for  several  years  his  home 
and  family  residence  has  been  in  Helena. 

Mr.  Burrell  is  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Montana.  In  the  fall  of  1892 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Third  legislative 
assembly  of  the  state  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  coun- 
ty. He  served  with  marked  ability  in  the  commit- 
tee on  mines  and  mining,  and  much  important  leg- 
islation affecting  the  mining  interests  of  the  state 
was  then  enacted  through  his  intelligent  energy. 
He  is  often  seen  in  the  county  and  state  conven- 
tions of  his  party,  and  is  ever  active  in  public  af- 
fairs, but  since  1893,  although  often  solicited,  he 
has  declined  to  accept  of^ce,  his  business  interests 
and  responsibilities  fully  occupying  his  time  and 
attention.  On  April  8,  1879,  Mr.  Burrell  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Abbey  Kiersted,  a  na- 
tive of  Morris,  111.,  the  daughter  of  George  K. 
Kiersted,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  place.  Their 
six  children  are  George  L.,  Alexander  A.,  Grace, 
Sidney,  John  and  William  D.,  and  the  Helena  home 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  that  city  of  beautiful 
homes.  Mrs.  Burrell  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  takes  a  deep  in- 


terest in  church  and  charitable  work.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Burrell  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order  as 
a  member  of  Helena  Lodge  No.  3,  and  also  be- 
longs to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
Few  mining  men  hold  a  higher  position  than 
Mr.  Burrell.  His  thorough  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  mining,  his  careful  and  conservative 
judgment  and  his  unquestioned  integrity,  unite  to 
make  his  services  of  great  value  and  they  are  in 
constant  demand  by  those  seeking  mining  invest- 
ments. He  believes  in  attaining  results,  and  in 
in  this  has  been  very  successful.  A  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, firm  in  his  views  of  the  relations  that 
should  exist  between  employer  and  employed,  he 
is  yet  fair  and  generous,  tactful  and  diplomatic, 
and  has  never  in  his  long  experience  as  an  employer 
of  large  numbers  of  men  experienced  friction  or 
met  with  serious  difficulties.  His  fine  control  of 
the  men  in  his  employ,  even  when  confronted  by 
serious  complications,  and  the  superb  management 
of  the  properties  in  his  care,  have  called  forth  res- 
olutions of  appreciation  from  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  his  company  in  London  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 


JOHN  J.  CARMICHAEL.— There  is  scarcely 
any  class  of  men  or  any  phase  of  human  life 
which  is  not  served  at  some  time  or  other  by  a 
good  livery  stable.  It  waits  upon  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  tourist,  readily  helps  the  hurried  man 
of  business,  favors  the  votary  of  pleasure,  and  at- 
tends with  becoming  solemnity  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  To  all  these,  and  others,  John  J.  Carmichael, 
of  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  has  ministered  since  he 
opened  his  extensive  and  well  conducted  livery  busi- 
ness nearly  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Carmichael  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  Nova  Scotia,  January  27,  1865. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  nine  children,  and  his  parents 
were  John  and  Christina  Carmichael,  also  natives 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
then,  longing  to  see  something  of  the  world  and 
breaking  away  from  the  restraints  of  home,  he 
went  to  sea  for  two  years.  After  he  came  back, 
with  his  longing  for  adventure  still  unsatisfied,  he 
made  a  trip  into  the  northwest  territory  of  Canada 
and  remained  there  two  years  engaged  in  teaming. 
The  next  year  he  came  to  Montana  and  teamed  for 
a  few  months  at  Helena  and  Butte,  after  which  he 
made  a  brief  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Returning  to  Montana  he  located  at  Philipsburg  and 
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ran  a  stage  line  between  Granite,  Combination  and 
Anaconda  for  a  period  of  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  started  a  livery  business  in  which  he 
has  since  been  profitably  engaged.  Applying  with 
zeal  and  intelHgence  the  information  gathered  in 
his  varied  experience,  he  is  furnishing  the  people 
of  the  community  with  the  best  service  in  his  line 
attainable,  conducting  a  business  which  is  not  only 
up  to  date,  but  which  exhibits  an  enterprise  and 
knowledge  of  requirements  that  will  keep  it  alwa3's 
in  the  front  rank. 

In  politics  Mr.  Carmichael  is  an  active  Republi- 
can, always  manifesting  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  party.  In  fraternal 
relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Red  Men,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters.  In  all  of  these  he  finds  much 
pleasure,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  and  useful 
member.  He  was  married  December  31,  i8g6,  at 
Stevensville,  Mont.,  to  Miss  Marie  Theresa  Jenkins, 
daughter  of  the  well  known  and  popular  Methodist 
minister  who  died  at  Marysville  in  the  fall  of  1901, 
and  was  buried  at  Philipsburg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
michael have  two  children :  AHce  Ruth,  born  Octo- 
ber 12,  1898,  and  Milburn  Murrell,  born  September 
17,  1900.  They  fill  the  pleasant  home  with  the  sun- 
shine of  their  presence,  and  add  much  to  its  attract- 
iveness for  their  large  circle  of  admiring  friends. 
It  is  not  inappropriate  to  add  that  in  the  matter  of 
his  business  Mr.  Carmichael  is  well  prepared  for 
its  best  results.  His  stable  is  supplied  with  fine 
horses  in  sufficient  number  for  almost  any  demand, 
and  vehicles  for  every  livery  purpose  and  all  kinds 
of  weather,  among  them  a  beautiful  hearse  for 
adults  and  another  for  infants.  The  service  fur- 
nished by  him  and  his  help  is  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  terms  courtesy,  accuracy,  promptness  and  fair- 
ness, and  the  rates  charged  are  always  reasonable. 


THE  CATRON  BROTHERS.— Owning  and 
utilizing  nearly  3,000  acres  of  land  in  Cascade 
county,  where  they  figure  among  the  most  success- 
ful and  extensive  breeders  of  and  dealers  in  live 
stock  that  the  county  musters  on  the  roll  of  those 
devoted  to  this  important  branch  of  industry,  the 
Catron  brothers,  John  W.,  Andrew  E.  and  Gard- 
ner D.,  have  achieved  a  notable  success  through 
their  associated  efforts  and  are  numbered  among 
the    worthy    and    progressive    men    of   the    state. 


They  are  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion,  sons  of 
Philip  W.  and  Delilah  E.  Catron,  likewise  born  in 
Virginia,  where  the  father  was  a  successful  planter. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  hav- 
ing served  as  deputy  sheriff  and  constable.  His 
death  occurred  in  March  30,  1859.  The  brothers 
were  born  at  Abingdon,  Washington  county,  Va., 
the  respective  dates  of  nativity  being  as  follows : 
John  W.,  January  11,  1850;  Andrew  E.,  March  16, 
[852,  and  Gardner  D.,  May  6,  1857.  Each  of  the 
sons  received  excellent  educational  advantages, 
and  John  W.  was  an  advanced  student  and  gave  his 
attention  to  teaching  in  his  native  state  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  Andrew  and  Gardner  at- 
tended the  public  schools  in  their  youth,  and  each 
passed  a  year  in  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Va.,  near  the  homestead.  Since 
the  death  of  their  father  the  three  brothers  have 
been  continuously  associated  in  their  business  and 
home  life,  and  have  cared  for  their  mother  with 
deep  filial  solicitude ;  and  she  now  has  her  home 
with  them,  having  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  From  their  state  of  Virginia 
the  brothers  removed  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  where 
they  remained  for  a  time,  after  which  they  located 
on  a  farm  of  320  acres,  which  they  had  purchased, 
located  not  very  far  from  Rich  Hill,  Bates  county. 
Mo.  Here  they  devoted  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  raising  of  livestock,  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  mules ; 
and  so  well  directed  were  their  efforts  that  success 
was  assured.  They  still  own  this  valuable  property 
in  Missouri.  In  1890  the  Catrons  determined  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  new  and  progressive  state  of 
Montana,  where  they  arrived  in  the  fall,  taking  up 
a  squatter's  claim.  In  the  spring  of  1892  they  came 
to  their  present  ranch,  located  thirty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Cascade,  which  includes  four  home- 
stead claims,  three  desert  claims  and  1,280  acres 
of  railroad  land  purchased  for  a  consideration  of 
$2,240,  together  with  a  320-acre  desert  claim,  thus 
giving  to  their  ranch  an  aggregate  area  of  2,720 
acres,  all  improved  with  400  acres  available  for  cul- 
tivation. On  this  fine  ranch  the  brothers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules, 
special  attention  being  given  to  cattle.  At  the  time 
of  the  present  writing  (1901)  they  have  450  head 
of  cattle,  100  head  of  horses  and  mules,  and  3,500 
head  of  sheep,  including  sixty-five  fine  bred  bucks. 
They  have  done  much  to  improve  the  grade  of  stock 
during  their  residence  in  the  state,  and  are  recog- 
nized as  enterprising  and  up-to-date  in  their  meth- 
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ods.  For  their  ranch  property  they  have  received 
an  offer  of  $20,000,  while  half  that  amount  has 
been  tendered  them  for  a  fourth  interest,  but  the 
gentlemen  are  too  appreciative  of  the  value  of 
their  property  and  business  to  accept  such  over- 
tures .  They  had  but  slight  financial  resources 
when  they  arrived  in  Montana,  and  their  success 
is  all  the  more  gratifying  on  that  score,  showing 
what  the  commonwealth  offers  to  those  who  are 
energetic  and  industrious,  and  who  conduct  oper- 
ations according  to  correct  business  principles. 
The  family  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the 
community  and  are  worthy  acquisitions  to  the  cit- 
izenship of  the  state.  The  three  brothers  give  their 
support  to  the  Democratic  party.  John  W.  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church;  fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order. 


GEORGE  A.  CARTIER.— The  very  interesting 
and  capable  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  best  posted  man  in  Mon- 
tana on  the  breeds  and  pedigrees  of  registered 
cattle,  and  who  has  been  successful  in  several  lines 
of  industrial  and  mercantile  enterprise,  was  born 
August  10,  1859,  st  Montreal,  Canada.  His  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Rose  (Lee)  Cartier,  also  natives 
of  Canada,  his  father  in  later  years  being  a  mining 
man.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
George  being  the  oldest.  Mr.  Cartier  attended  the 
public  schools  in  his  native  country  until  1876, 
when  he  removed  to  Bingham  canyon,  Utah,  and 
there  worked  in  the  mines  until  1881,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Glendale.  Here 
he  worked  five  or  six  years  for  an  uncle  in  the 
butcher  business,  then  about  a  year  for  his  father 
on  a  ranch  near  Butte.  In  1888  he  moved  to  Phil- 
ipsburg  and  engaged  in  butchering  until  1892,  when 
he  retired  from  business  of  all  kinds  for  two  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1894  he  bought  out  the  grocery 
store  of  L.  W.  Shodair,  which  he  has  since  con- 
ducted. Having  considerable  property  in  Philips- 
burg  and  valuable  interests  in  various  mining  en- 
terprises in  the  state,  Mr.  Cartier  can  afford  to 
gratify  his  fancy  for  breeding  superior  stock,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  cattle 
interests  throughout  the  country.  He  has  started  a 
herd  of  pure-bred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success  with  them,  hav- 
ing been  a  student  of  livestock  breeding  in  all  its 
phases,  having  a  valuable  library  on  the   subject 


of  which  he  makes  good  use,  as  well  as  taking  and 
industriously  reading  all  the  leading  stock  journals 
published  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Cartier  is  a  gentleman  of  great  public  spirit 
and  enterprise,  and  allows  no  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  languish  for  want  of  stimulus  if  he  can 
supply  it,  nor  lets  one  go  wrong  for  want  of  in- 
telligent guidance.  He  consented  to  serve  his  people 
as  alderman  for  a  term  or  two  for  certain  specific 
purposes,  and  has  continually  shown  a  lively  and 
beneficial  activity  in  all  matters  of  general  local  in- 
terest. He  was  a  Republican  in  politics  until  1896, 
when  he  became  a  Democrat.  He  belongs 
to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Foresters,  in  all  of  which 
he  has  held  positions  of  prominence  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  married  at  Butte  Novem- 
ber 5,  1888,  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Squires,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Orinda  (Carney)  Squires,  New 
Englanders  by  nativity.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  an  infant,  but  her  mother  is  still  living  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  and  makes  her  home  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartier 
have  one  child,  George  Thomas,  born  September 
12,  1890. 


pHARLES  CHOUQUETTE,  residing  near 
vy  Browning,  Teton  county,  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Montana  pioneers  who  have  re- 
mained in  the  state  and  lived  to  come  in  touch 
with  modern  life.  As  trapper,  Indian  fighter, 
freighter,  range  rider  and  stockman  he  has  had  a 
long  and  eventful  experience,  and  the  story  of  his 
life  is  much  of  the  history  of  Montana.  He  was 
born  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in  1823.  In  1884,  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  signed  articles  with  Pierre 
Choteau,  the  manager  of  a  large  fur  company  oper- 
ating on  the  upper  Missouri  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  crew  transporting  a  boatload  of  goods 
to  Fort  Union,  the  merchandise  to  be  traded  with 
the  Indians  for  furs  and  skins.  The  distance  from 
St.  Louis  to  Fort  Union  was  2,000  miles,  and  the 
journey  was  long,  hazardous  and  embittered  by 
numerous  hardships.  Seventy-two  days  elapsed 
before  the  expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Union,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river.  In  those  days 
encounters  with  savage  and  hostile  tribes  of  In- 
dians were  numerous,  and  oftentimes  sanguinary. 
One  of  the  most  notable  Indian  battles  in  which 
Mr.   Chouquette  was  engaged  occurred  in  April, 
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1849,  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls.  He 
and  Anton  Bussette  and  Louis  La  Breche  had  for- 
tunately joined  the  famous  trapper,  "Jim"  Bridger, 
who  had  eighty  men  in  his  following.  While  in 
camp  on  the  Missouri  at  the  point  mentioned  they 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  400  savages,  and  for  a 
time  the  scale  of  battle  hung  about  equally  between 
the  contending  forces.  At  last  the  Indians  were 
repulsed,  leaving  forty-seven  of  their  companions 
dead  on  the  field.  This  was  during  Mr.  Chou- 
quette's  first  trip  up  the  river,  when  he  assisted  in 
moving  the  stores  of  Fort  William  to  Fort  Benton. 
From  1847  until  1863  he  was  connected  with  the 
American  Fur  Company.  Later  he  built  the  first 
house  erected  in  Fort  Benton,  and  then  for  six 
years  was  in  the  employment  of  Hon  T.  C.  Power. 
In  1 871  he  erected  the  first  house  built  in  Choteau 
county,  seven  miles  from  the  old  Indian  agency, 
moved  thither  and  engaged  in  farming  and  freight- 
ing until  1887.  For  the  past  seven  years  Mr. 
Chouquette  has  resided  on  the  Blackfoot  reserva- 
tion in  Teton  county,  where  his  family  have  a 
ranch  of  320  acres  of  fine,  well  improved  land  on 
Willow  creek,  five  miles  from  Browning,  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  and  the  growing 
of  hay.  At  Fort  Benton,  in  1854,  Mr.  Chouquette 
was  married  to  Rosa  Lee,  an  Indian,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  Father  De  Schmidt.  They 
have  six  children,  Melinda  (Mrs.  John  Rana),  Lou- 
ise (Mrs.  Howburg),  Josephine  (Mrs.  John  Grant), 
Anton  and  George,  all  living  on  the  reservation. 


TAMES  CHAPPLE,  M.  D.— One  of  the  repre- 
J  sentative  young  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Montana  is  Dr.  Chappie,  a  popular  citizen  of  Bil- 
lings, Yellowstone  county,  Mont.,  with  whose  busi- 
ness activities  he  was  identified  for  several  years 
before  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  is  still  interested  in  the  Chappie  Drug  Company, 
which  he  organized,  and  known  as  one  of  the  best 
pharmacies  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  Doctor 
is  a  native  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  been 
born  in  Durham  county,  province  of  Ontario,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1870,  where  his  father  was  a  prominent 
agriculturalist.  His  parents  are  William  and  Jane 
(Miller)  Chappie,  the  latter  being  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary(Wreford)  Miller,  the  ancestry 
on  both  sides  being  of  pure  English  extraction.  Our 
subject  remained  on  the  old  homestead  during  his 
boyhood,     securing     his     preliminary     educational 


training  in  the  public  schools  and  the  high  school  at 
New  Castle,  Durham  county,  where  he  graduated 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1888,  which  entitled  him 
to  a  teacher's  diploma.  Upon  leaving  the  high 
school,  however,  the  Doctor  did  not  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  pedagogic  work,  but  entered  a  drug  store  as 
an  apprentice,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  pharmacy  and  the  practical  duties  incident  to 
his  position  until  the  fall  of  1890,  when  he  came  to 
Billings,  Mont.,  and  became  manager  of  the  drug 
store  now  owned  by  Holmes  &  Rixon.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  he  established  himself  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  organizing  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Chappie  Drug  Company,  which  has 
carried  on  a  profitable  business  from  its  inception, 
1892.  In  1895  he  placed  the  business  in  charge  of 
his  brother  Charles  and  returned  to  Canada,  en- 
tering the  medical  department  of  famous  old  Trin- 
ity College,  in  Toronto,  where  he  completed  a  thor- 
ough course  of  study,  graduating  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1900,  and  receiving  from  the  univer- 
sity his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  one  sea- 
son in  Toronto,  and  then  returned  to  Billings, 
where  he  opened  an  ofiSce  and  has  here  gained 
marked  prestige  as  an  able  and  discriminating  phy- 
sician, controlling  a  representative  practice  and 
being  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  professional, 
business  and  social  circles. 

In  politics  Dr.  Chappie  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  at  the  election  held  on  No- 
vember 6,  1900,  he  was  elected  and  is  now  serving 
as  coroner  of  Yellowstone  county.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  Ashlar  Lodge  No.  29,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  and  was  its  secretary  in  1894;  he  has  also  been 
senior  deacon  and  is  now  junior  warden.  He  is  also 
identified  with  the  Eastern  Star  lodge  of  which  Mrs. 
Chappie  is  likewise  a  member.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  in  Bil- 
lings, and  also  of  the  Billings  club. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1898,  Dr.  Chappie  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Edith  Matheson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  D.  and  Rebecca  (Panton)  Matheson, 
of  Billings,  where  the  father  is  a  leading  member 
of  the  bar.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chappie  have  a  winsome 
little  daughter,  Dorothy  Jane.  They  are  both  com- 
municants of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in 
which  they  are  active  workers,  Mrs.  Chappie  having 
officiated  as  organist  of  St.  Luke's  church  in  Bil- 
lings for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  prominent 
factors  in  the  social  life  of  their  home  city,  where 
their  friends  are  in  number  as  their  acquaintances. 
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n  HRISTOPHER  M.  CHILD.— Long  tenure 
v^  and  gradual  promotion  in  the  service  of  a 
great  corporation  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
fidelity  and  capacity  of  a  man,  and  this  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
born  in  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  in  1846,  the  son  of 
Christopher  and  Harriet  N.  (Wright)  Child,  the 
former  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  born 
in  1804,  and  the  latter  of  Connecticut,  where  her 
life  began  in  1810.  In  her  childhood  her  family 
moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  reared  and 
married  to  Mr.  Child,  and  where  she  died  in  1866. 
He  went  from  his  native  state,  when  a  young  man 
to  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1896. 

Their  son,  Christopher,  was  educated  at  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  his  native  county.  On  January  14, 
1863,  when  he  was  less  than  seventeen  years  old, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Lfnion  army  as  a  member  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  New  York  \'olu:it;er 
Infantry,  and  served  throughout  the  war  under 
Gen.  Banks,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Gulf; 
participating  in  all  the  principal  engagements  of 
that  department  during  his  term  of  service.  After 
his  discharge  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  in  1865,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  home  in  Pennsylvania  and  vq- 
mained  two  years.  In  1867  he  went  to  Erie  county, 
and  worked  on  a  farm  for  two  years.  In  1869  he 
removed  to  Osage  county,  Kan.,  and  after  some 
years  service  on  a  farm  in  that  count}-,  went  to 
Marshall,  Mich.,  and  passed  two  years  working  in 
the  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  that 
point.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Brainerd,  ]\linn., 
and  there  began  his  long  service  with  the  Northern 
Pacific,  which  is  still  continued  with  unbroken  suc- 
cession. For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  fireman, 
then  for  an  equal  period  was  engineer.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  rounil- 
house  at  Brainerd,  and  held  that  position  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  transferred  to  Billings, 
Mont.,  as  general  foreman  in  the  machinery  de- 
partment for  the  Yellowstone  and  Montana  divis- 
ions, a  position  which  he  has  held  continuously 
since  that  time,  and  in  which  he  now  has  thirty-six 
men  under  his  supervision.  To  this  position  he  has 
risen  not  only  by  length  of  service,  but  by  fidelity 
and  demonstrated  capacity,  having  shown  in  every 
preceding  station  a  thorough  mastery  of  its  require- 
ments and  unvarying  faithfulness  in  meeting  them. 

In  politics  Mr.  Child  is  a  Republican,  active  and 
forceful  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  serving  it 
well   in   several   representative  capacities.     He  ha.^ 


been  for  many  years  a  member  of  its  county  central 
committee  for  Yellowstone  county,  and  a  delegate 
to  numerous  county  and  state  conventions.  In  fra- 
ternal circles  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  lodge 
and  Royal  Arch  chapter  at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  and 
Albamar  commandery,  K.  T.,  at  Billings.  He 
was  married  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  in  1871,  to  M\ss 
Harriett  Daggett,  a  native  of  Erie  county.  Pa. 


PETER  B.  CHRISTIAN,  of  Augusta,  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  is  one  of  the  leading  sheep 
raisers  in  that  section.  Including  his  homestead 
and  leased  lands  his  ranch  embraces  nearly  8,000 
acres,  and  is  most  eligibly  situated.  He  was  born 
at  Windsor,  Mo.,  on  April  29,  1867,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a  comparatively  young  but  enterprising  man. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  R.  and  Maggie  Christian. 
The  father  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  Fra- 
ternally William  Christian  was  a  Mason  and  an 
Odd  Fellow.  Mrs.  Christian  died  in  1884,  and 
Mr.  Christian  came  to  Montana  in  1895.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  retired  from  active 
business,  and  he  died  in  September,  1898.  Peter  B. 
Christian  received  a  very  limited  education,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  he  began  to  work  on  the 
farm,  continuing  to  do  this  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old.  He  then  engaged  in  photography,  in 
which  business  he  was  employed  two  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  he  came  to  the  then  territory  of 
Montana  and  located  at  Helena,  where  he  accepted 
all  opportunities  for  employment  that  presented 
themselves.  In  1888  he  went  to  Augusta  and  en- 
gaged in  ranch  work  for  John  Laird,  and  from  that 
time  he  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  sheep  industry,  working  for  nearly  four  years 
for  J.  W.  Nixon  and  E.  B.  Beach,  and  two  years 
for  Wellman  Bros.  In  1892  he  was  in  the  cattle 
business  for  himself,  meeting  fair  sucess.  In  1899 
Mr.  Christian  secured  4,000  sheep  on  shares  and 
since  that  time  he  has  given  all  his  attention  to 
sheepraising,  with  considerable  profit.  His  ranch 
is  located  ten  miles  southwest  of  Augusta.  On 
March  22,  1893,  Mr.  Christian  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Ada  L.  White,  a  native  of  Minne- 
sota, and  a  daughter  of  Salvinas  and  Charlotte 
White,  both  born  in  Maine.  The  father,  a  wheel- 
wright, of  late  3'ears  has  made  his  home  in  Montana. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  have  had  three  children, 
Eula  L.,  Elton  P..  and  Everett  N.  Politically  he  is 
?.  Republican. 
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q^HOMAS  CHRISTENSEN.— Coming  from 
i  Denmark  to  this  country  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  the  life  of  Mr.  Christensen  has  been  char- 
acterized by  unremitting  industry  and  a  persist- 
ency of  purpose  which  has  eventuated  in  a  due 
measure  of  success,  for  he  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  progressive  and  worthy  young  farmers 
and  sheepgrowers  of  Choteau  county,  having  a  well 
improved  ranch  located  eight  miles  east  of  Box 
Elder,  his  postofifice  address.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Nibe,  province  of  Jutland,  Denmark,  on 
February  10,  1872,  a  son  of  John  and  Christine 
Christensen,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  same 
province  where  they  still  maintain  their  home,  the 
father  being  a  tinsmith  by  occupation.  Thomas 
Christensen  remained  in  his  native  town  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  having 
good  school  opportunities,  and  then  determined 
to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  In  the  United 
States  he  first  located  at  Lamont,  111.,  where  he 
was  employed  in  a  stone  quarry  for  six  months, 
after  which  he  was  at  work  in  Chicago  for  a  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1891  he  came  to  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
whence  he  soon  removed  to  the  Musselshell  coun- 
try and  was  engaged  in  driving  stage  to  Maiden, 
Fergus  county,  Mont.,  for  eighteen  months.  In 
June,  1893,  he  secured  work  for  a  year  on  the 
sheep  ranch  of  William  Cooley,  while  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1894  he  was  employed  in  the 
coal  mines  at  Lethbridge,  Northwest  Territory.  In 
the  summer  of  1895  Mr.  Christensen  returned  to 
Fergus  county,  and  was  there  engaged  in  driving 
freight  teams  until  January,  1897,  when  he  came  to 
Box  Elder,  Choteau  county,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  teaming,  with  which  line  of  enterprise  he 
was  identified  until  the  spring  of  1900,  when  he 
took  up  a  homestead  claim  on  Duck  creek  and  pur- 
chased 160  acres  adjoining.  Here  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  very  prosperous  ranching  indus- 
try, devoting  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  high- 
grade  sheep,  and  also  cultivating  a  portion  of  his 
ranch,  and  securing  large  yields  of  hay  and  grain. 
In  politics  Mr.  Christensen  is  a  stanch  Republican. 


HENRY  CLOUTIER  is  one  of  the  prominent 
and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  where  he  has  also 
conducted  an  extensive  dairy  business  for  many 
years  past.  He  traces  his  lineage  to  pure  French 
extraction,   having  been   born    in   the   province   of 


Quebec,  Canada,  February  7,  1847,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Geneva  Cloutier,  natives  of  the  same 
province  and  of  French  ancestry.  The  father  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  in  his  earlier  years 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  his  musical  ability, 
being  a  fine  vocalist,  his  services  being  in  demand 
for  church  and  concert  work.  He  and  his  wife 
passed  their  declining  days  on  the  old  homestead, 
the  former  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years, 
his  wife  having  preceded  him  into  eternal  rest  by 
about  one  year.  Both  were  devoted  members  of 
the  Catholic  church,  in  which  faith  they  reared 
their  children,  eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  Henry 
being  the  second  son. 

Henry  Cloutier  grew  to  maturity  under  the 
sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm  and  received  a  com- 
mon school  education.  He  remained  at  the  paren- 
tal home  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went 
to  Chicago,  111.,  and  was  employed  in  a  brickyard 
during  one  summer.  He  then  went  to  Michigan 
and  worked  in  a  lumber  camp  for  eighteen  months, 
and  by  industry  and  economy  accumulated  $500, 
which  he  took  home  and  gave  to  his  father.  In 
the  spring  of  1868  he  went  to  North  Hadley,  Mass., 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  broom-making  and 
remained  with  one  employer  for  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  within  which  time  his  marriage  oc- 
curred. Soon  after  this  event  he  removed  with  his 
wife  to  Helena,  Mont.,  in  May,  1880,  and  accepted 
such  employment  as  could  be  obtained.  In  the 
following  year  he  located  his  ranch  of  160  acres, 
five  miles  northwest  of  the  present  capital  city. 
This  valuable  tract  was  railroad  land,  upon  which 
some  improvements  had  been  made,  but  since  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  on  the  place  Mr.  Cloutier  has 
erected  good  farm  buildings,  a  commodious  resi- 
dence, and  has  provided  an  excellent  system  of  ir- 
rigation. Here  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming 
for  a  score  of  years,  and  has  Obtained  good  crops 
every  season  with  the  exception  of  two.  He  de- 
votes his  attention  to  general  farming,  has  large 
stock  interests,  and  his  dairy  has  gained  a  high 
reputation.  In  this  line  he  has  for  many  years  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  making  of  butter, 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  and 
enterprising  farmers  of  the  Prickly  Pear  valley. 
His  ranch  is  well  improved  throughout,  keeps 
large  bands  of  cattle  of  excellent  grade,  and  he  has 
valuable  real  estate  interests  in  Helena. 

In  politics  Mr.  Cloutier  supports  the  Republican 
party ;  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.     On  May  5,  1877,  Mr.  Cloutier  was 
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united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  M.  Vannasse, 
who  was  born  at  St.  Michael,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  on 
June  28,  1859,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and 
Margaret  (LaSalle)  Vannasse,  natives  of  Canada, 
their  respective  parents  being  representatives  of 
noble  families  of  France,  where  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Cloutier  was  a  member  of  the  nobil- 
ity, having  held  a  dukedom ;  her  mother  was  born 
in  Illinois,  being  a  descendant  of  Sieur  de  LaSalle, 
the  distinguished  explorer,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  associated  with  American  history.  The  par- 
ents of  Mrs.  Cloutier  are  now  residents  of  Helena. 
As  a  child  she  accompanied  them  on  their  removal 
to  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  she  was  reared  to  ma- 
turity, having  completed  her  education  in 
the  HoiJkins  high  school,  an  institution  of  'high 
rank.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  are  consistent 
members  and  communicants  of  the  Catholic 
church.  To  them  have  been  born  five  children,  to 
each  of  whom  have  been  accorded  superior  educa- 
tional advantages:  Mabel  M.,  now  the  wife  of 
Anton  Himmelbauer,  of  Missoula,  is  a  talented 
musician,  graduated  from  the  Montana  Wesleyan 
University  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  then 
completed  a  course  in  the  Engelhorn  Business 
College,  at  Helena;  Zelia  L.,  now  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
also  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  1900  completed  a  post- 
graduate course  in  the  business  department  of  that 
institution ;  she  likewise  is  a  cultured  musician,  in 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  lines, and  is  the  mother 
of  one  child,  Mabel,  who  is  now  two  years  of  age ; 
Ranie  C,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jackman  Business 
College,  in  Helena ;  Ora  C.  V.,  was  educated  in  the 
Montana  Wesleyan  University,  took  a  business 
course  at  the  Jackman  College,  and  is  a  fine  mu- 
sician;  and  Violet  Garnet  M.,  is  the  youngest  of 
the  family.  The  family  is  well  known  and  has 
a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Helena  and  vicinity,  tak- 
ing a  prominent  position  in  social  life  and  having 
an  attractive  rural  home  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  Montana's  valleys. 


LEE  B.  COOK.— The  stock-growing  industry 
in  Valley  county  has  an  able  representative  in 
Mr.  Cook,  who  has  worked  his  way  from  small  be- 
ginnings to  a  position  of  independence,  and  is  now 
one  of  its  energetic,  reliable  and  progressive  young 
men.  He  was  born  in  Denison,  Grayson  county, 
Tex.,  September  6,   1870.     His  father,  Ira  Cook, 


was  born  in  Iowa,  removed  to  Texas  when  a 
young  man,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  ranching 
and  stockraising  until  1890,  when  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  his  present  home.  His  wife, 
formerly  Mary  Gibbons,  was  likewise  born  in 
Iowa.     She  died  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  1889. 

Lee  B.  Cook  remained  in  Texas  until  1886, 
when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  located  in  east- 
ern Wyoming,  and  for  two  years  was  an  employe 
of  the  Seventy-six  Cattle  Company.  He  was  then 
next  with  the  Piatt  &  Ferris  Cattle  Company,  at 
Btififalo,  Wyo.,  for  two  years,  and  the  next  two 
years  he  was  with  the  O.  W.  Cattle  Com- 
pany, on  Hanging  Woman's  creek,  Wyo.  Mr. 
Cook  then  came  to  Dawson  county,  Mont., 
and  for  a  short  time  worked  for  the  Milnes 
Cattle  Company  at  Larb  Hills,  then  in  1892  he 
began  operations  for  himself,  taking  up  a  squat- 
ter's claim  on  Snow  creek,  near  the  Missouri 
river,  and  quite  successfully  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business.  He  disposed  of  this  property 
in  1895,  and  in  1897  located  on  his  present 
ranch  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Glasgow,  and  now  has  one  of  the  valu- 
able ranches  of  Valley  county,  comprising  320 
acres,  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses  and 
hay,  while  much  of  the  ranch  is  available  for  culti- 
vation. Mr.  Cook  is  one  of  the  popular  citizens  of 
the  county,  and  in  politics  is  a  strong  and  active 
member  of  the  Democratic  party.  At  Regina, 
Canada,  July  25,  1900,  Mr.  Cook  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Edith  Wright,  who  was  born  in 
County  Kent,  England,  in  1880,  the  daughter  of  T. 
B.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Wright,  who  came  to  America 
in  1886,  locating  in  the  Northwest  Territory  of 
Canada,  which  is  now  their  home. 


BERNARD  QUINN.— The  superior  business 
qualifications  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Quinn 
have  won  merited  appreciation,  and  his  universal 
popularity  is  founded  upon  a  most  substantial  ba- 
sis. As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  he  enjoys 
a  distinction  second  to  none,  and  his  career  is 
large  identified  with  the  history  of  the  territory 
and  state.  He  was  born  in  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, about  1844,  the  son  of  Michael  and  Margaret 
(McGuire)  Quinn.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and 
Bernard  was  the  sixth  of  their  eight  children.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  months  he  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  his  mother  with  his  sisters  and 
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brothers,  and  they  settled  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa. 
As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  do  manual  labor 
he  was  put  to  work  in  a  soda  factory  where  he  re- 
mained a  number  of  years.  In  1856  his  family  re- 
moved to  Nebraska  and  engaged  in  farming,  while 
Bernard  worked  in  a  brick  yard  in  Omaha  three 
years  for  a  dollar  a  day,  at  times  being  destitute 
of  shoes  or  stockings.  In  1864,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  drove  the  "lead  teams"  of  a  train 
of  seventeen  wagons  from  Omaha  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.  During  their  five  months'  journey  they 
were  continually  harassed  by  hostile  Indians, 
having  a  serious  and  sanguinary  encounter  at  Old 
Laramie.  The  freight  train  consisted  of  flour, 
sugar,  white  lead,  coffee,  etc„  and  the  white  lead, 
that  cost  $2.25  per  keg  in  Omaha,  sold  in  Montana 
for  $23. 

Mr.  Quinn  engaged  in  placer  mining  at  Alder 
gulch  and  joined  in  the  Salmon  river  stampede. 
In  1868  he  removed  to  Fort  Benton  and  engaged 
in  freighting  and  transportation  between  Fort 
Benton  and  Helena.  The  winter  of  1869  he  passed 
in  Utah  among  the  Mormons,  where  he  purchased 
cattle  and  drove  them  to  Montana.  This  proved 
quite  a  profitable  enterprise.  He  then  located  land 
on  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  river,  and  with  his 
brother  Charles  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  In  1886  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
ranch,  removed  to  Butte  and  interested  himself  in 
real  estate.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  he 
opened  the  first  excavation  in  the  famous  Madison 
county  Mayflower  mine,  now  the  property  of  U.  S. 
Senator  William  A.  Clark.  Mr.  Quinn  was  mar- 
ried on  November  4,  1893,  to  Miss  Belle  Durnin,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  daughter  of  Charles  Durnin,  a 
shipowner  of  that  city.  Their  two  children  are 
Joseph,  deceased,  and  Victor  J.,  now  residing  with 
his  parents.  Politically  the  affiliations  of  Mr. 
Quinn  are  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a 
popular  and  useful  citizen  of  Butte,  deserving  of 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all. 


OAMUEL  E.  COOK.— It  is  noticeable  in  the 
vJ  history  of  this  state  that  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  citizens  have  risen  from  ranks  of 
ordinary  workingmen,  practically  graduating  from 
sheepherders,  unsuccessful  miners,  cowboys  and 
the  once  vast  army  of  freighters  working  for  a 
small  stipend  per  month.  Those  who  have  been 
endowed  with  indomitable  wills,  a  spirit  of  indus- 
try and  average  business  judgment,  have  univer- 


sally succeeded ;  those  who  have  not  been  blessed 
with  these  attributes  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 
and  been  heard  of  no  more.  The  subject  of  the 
following  biographical  mention  belongs  to  the 
former  class.  "He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered," 
and  has  lived  to  gain  prominence  as  a  successful 
cattle  rancher  near  Cleveland,  Choteau  county, 
where  he  has  a  fine  property.  He  was  born  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  December  13,  1854.  His  par- 
ents were  William  and  Susan  (Shonk)  Cook,  the 
father  a  native  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  the  moth- 
er of  Plymouth,  Pa.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
Samuel  Cook,  settled  in  Wilkesbarre  at  an  early 
day,  where  his  son  was  born,  reared  and  educated, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  but  in  1868 
removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
interspersed  with  contracting  and  building,  and 
where  he  still  resides.  It  was  upon  the  Iowa  farm 
that  Samuel  E.  Cook  was  reared,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring schools  he  received  the  elements  of  a  some- 
what limited  education.  Ambitious  to  push  his 
way  in  the  world  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
then  rapidly  unfolding  west;  in  1880  he  came  to 
Fort  Benton,  via  the  Missouri  river,-  and  secured 
his  first  employment  on  the  ranches  in  that  vicini- 
ty. In  1884  he  came  to  the  Little  Rockies  and 
engaged  in  mining  for  two  years,  more  or  less 
successfully,  and  subsequently  was  profitably  em- 
ployed in  furnishing  wood  to  Missouri  river  steam- 
boats. But  he  had  carefully  watched  the  progress 
of  events,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  new  country 
and  noted  its  possibilities.  To  his  judgment  it  ap- 
peared that  the  stock  business,  carefully  managed, 
offered  superior  advantages,  and  in  1888  he  located 
a  claim  of  160  acres  on  Peoples  creek,  Choteau 
county,  improved  the  same  and  engaged  in  sheep- 
growing.  He  was  prosperous,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1892  he  removed  to  his  present  ranch  in  the  Bear 
Paw  mountains,  which  comprises  400  acres,  a  good 
portion  of  which  is  fenced  and  otherwise  improved 
with  fine  buildings,  barns  and  corrals.  Since  then 
the  principal  industry  to  which  he  has  directed  his 
attention  has  been  cattle-growing,  and  it  has 
proved  quite  profitable. 

In  1893  Mr.  Cook  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Madeline,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Gardepee,  of  Canada,  who  is  a  most 
estimable  lady.  Their  home  life  is  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  necessary  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  ranch  business  in  Mon- 
tana. Politically  Mr.  Cook  is  an  active  and  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Republican  party. 
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FRANK  D.  COOPER.— In  the  opening  year  of 
the  twentieth  century  it  must  be  noted  that 
progressiveness  is  the  dominating  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  farmer  and  stockraiser  has  not  been 
behind  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant  in 
following  and  originating  improved  methods  of 
work.  The  same  keen  discrimination,  sound  judg- 
ment and  forceful  executive  ability  are  required  in 
the  successful  agriculturalist  and  stockgrower,  as 
are  demanded  in  the  leading  representatives  of 
commercial  or  professional  interests,  and  these 
qualities  are  possessed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  ranks 
amongst  the  foremost  stockraisers.  He  is  at  the 
present  time  a  county  commissioner  of  Cascade 
county  and  has  been  very  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  annals  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Coooper  was  born  near  Mount  Pleasant, 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1849,  be- 
ing the  son  of  David  Bryant  and  Hannah  Cooper, 
natives  of  Washington  county.  Pa.  The  father 
was  extensively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
during  his  business  life,  and  was  also  identified 
with  merchandising,  while  he  took  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs  and  wielded  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  public  life  in  the  various  localities  where 
he  maintained  his  residence.  He  served  for  six- 
teen years  as  county  judge  of  Scotland  county, 
Mo.,  having  been  elected  on  the  Republican  tick- 
et. He  moved  to  Iowa  in  1850,  and  there  re- 
mained until  1858,  when  he  located  in  Missouri, 
remaining  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  June, 
1889.  His  widow  still  survives,  making  her  home 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mount,  of  Memphis, 
A'lo.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
as  was  also  her  husband,  who  was  a  man  of  inflex- 
ible integrity  and  character  and  who  gained  and  re- 
tained the  high  regard  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Frank  D.  Cooper,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  obtained  excellent  educational  advantages 
in  his  early  youth  and  when  a  boy  of  but  ten  years, 
commenced  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  parental 
homestead,  remaining  thereon  until  he  attained  his 
legal  majority,  when  he  started  for  Kansas,  but 
was  soon  compelled  to  return  home  on  account  of 
impaired  health.  Becoming  convinced  that  the 
climate  of  Montana  would  prove  beneficial  to  his 
health  he  decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  this  section 
of  the  Union,  and  accordingly,  in  1872,  we  find  him 
located  at  Boulder,  Jefferson  county,  where  he 
spent  one  year  in  the  study  of  bookkeeping  and 
surveying.  In  1873  he  took  1,000  head  of  sheep 
on  shares  and  devoted  his  attention  to  their  keep- 


ing until  1877,  by  which  time  the  flock  had  in- 
creased to  6,300  head,  of  which  his  proportionate 
share  was  placed  at  2,650.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, by  mutual  consent,  the  association  existing 
between  himself  and  Messrs.  Davenpcrrt  &  Ray, 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Cooper  then  located  on  a 
portion  of  his  present  ranch,  which  is  situated 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  Cascade  where  he  origi- 
nally took  up  homestead,  pre-emption,  desert 
and  tree  claims,  aggregating  1,040  acres  in  extent. 
Since  that  time  he  has  added  19,790  acres,  has 
leased  3,520  acres  of  school  land  and  holds  option 
on  19,200  acres  of  railroad  land.  In  addition  to 
this  he  is  the  owner  of  1,160  acres  of  valuable  land 
located  on  Birch  creek  in  Choteau  county.  He 
has  devoted  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  raising 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  so  extensive  are  his 
interests  in  this  field  of  enterprise  that  it  is  self- 
evident  that  his  executive  ability,  discrimination 
and  judgment  are  above  the  average,  as  otherwise 
he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  his  affairs  so  thor- 
oughly well  in  hand.  He  has  had,  at  various  times, 
bands  of  sheep  numbering  as  high  as  30,000  head, 
cattle  to  the  number  of  500  and  horses  200.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  (1901)  his  sheep  number 
17,000  head. 

It  is  but  a  natural  sequel  that  a  man  of  so  alert 
and  vigorous  a  mentality,  and  one  whose  ability 
has  manifested  itself  in  so  marked  a  degree,  should 
take  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  matters  of  public 
import,  and  that  he  should  have  been  called  upon 
to  serve  in  offices  of  great  trust  and  responsibility. 
Mr.  Cooper  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Cascade  county,  and  as  a  candidate  of  his 
party  was  elected  to  represent  that  county  in  the 
legislative  sessions  of  1882-1883,  this  being  before 
Montana  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  statehood. 
He  faithfully  and  ably  upheld  the  interests  of  his 
constituency  and  was  an  active  worker  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  aspirations  of  the  territory  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Union.  In  1895  he  was  appointed 
by  Judge  Benton  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  and  in  the  fall  of 
1896,  at  the  regular  election,  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  same  office  ;  but  the  exigencies  of 
political  contest  resulted  in  his  defeat,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  county  being  strongly  Democratic. 
In  the  fall  of  1900,  however,  he  was  elected  to  this 
important  office,  being  one  of  three  Republican 
candidates  who  were  successful  at  the  polls.  In 
1894  he  held  the  appointment  of  appraiser  of  per- 
sonal property  in  the  county.     Mr.  Cooper  is  well 
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known  and  held  in  the  highest  regard  as  one  of  the 
influential  men  of  Cascade  county.  Fraternally 
he  holds  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd    Fellows. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1884,  was  consummated 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Cooper  to  Miss  Alice  Green, 
who  was  born  in  Missouri,  being  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  W.  and  Nancy  Green,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Virginia,  whence  they  removed  to  Missouri 
a  few  years  subsequent  to  their  marriage.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Green 
was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business, 
later  turning  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits 
which  he  followed  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  27,  1892.  In  politics  he  was 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Democracy,  having  served 
as  sherifif  of  his  county  in  1861,  and  later  as  repre- 
sentative in  the  state  legislature  of  Missouri,  while 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  treasurer  of  Scot- 
land county.  Mo.  Fraternally  he  was  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order.  His  widow  is  still  living. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren, Linnie,  Nelson,  Francis  and  AHce.  Mrs. 
Cooper  is  a  member  of  the   Baptist  church. 


ROBERT  L.  CONATSER.— A  representative 
of  good  old  southern  stock,  and  now  one  of  the 
popular  and  progressive  young  men  of  Valley 
county,  where  he  rendered  acceptable  service  as 
sheriff,  giving  a  most  able  administration,  is  Robert 
L.  Conatser,  a  son  of  Joseph  Conatser,  who  was 
born  in  Jamestown,  Tenn.,  about  1832,  where  he 
was  a  farmer  and  stockgrower  and  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent. He  died  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  1873.  His 
wife,  who,  before  marriage  was  Clementine  Evans, 
also  born  at  Jamestown,  now  resides  at  Lebanon, 
in  that  state.  Their  son,  Robert,  was  born  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  February  20,  i86g.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Monticello  and 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  in  1886  went  to  western 
Texas  and  was  employed  as  a  herder  on  the  cattle 
range  until  1890,  when  he  came  to  Dawson  county, 
Mont.,  and  for  three  years  was  employed  by  the 
N.  N.  Cattle  Company  at  old  Fort  Peck,  on  the 
Missouri  river. 

In  1893  Mr.  Conatser  came  to  Glasgow,  Valley 
county,  conducted  a  liquor  business  for  two  years 
and  in  1895  was  appointed  jailor  under  Sheriff 
Daniel  Kyle.  He  held  this  position  two  years. 
In  the  fall  of  1898  Mr.  Conatser  was  elected  sherifif 


of  Valley  county  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
during  his  two  years  service  he  gave  a  very  able 
administration  of  the  office.  .  He  has  been  em- 
ployed in  a  responsible  position  in  the  Coleman 
hotel  in  Glasgow  since  he  closed  his  official  life. 
He  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of 
Democracy  and  has  done  much  to  promote  its  in- 
terests. Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  North- 
ern Light  Lodge  No.  23>  K.  of  P.,  at  Glasgow. 
On  February  26,  1900,  Mr.  Conatser  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mollie  Friedel,  who  was  born 
in  Germany,  the  daugher  of  Frank  Xavier  Friedel, 
who  died  a  few  years  after  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conatser  have  one  child, 
Louise,  who  was  born  March  14,   1901. 


EDGAR  E.  CONGDON.— Nature  often  seems 
illiberal  in  the  bestowal  of  her  gifts ;  but  upon 
a  just  analysis  one  can  find  that  she  usually  evens 
things  up  with  a  system  of  balances  and  compensa- 
tions. Some  are  specially  fitted  for  rare  and  diffi- 
cult accomplishments,  but  the  great'  mass  of  hu- 
manity seems  to  be  like  the  many  parts  of  delicate 
and  complicated  machinery,  each  well  fitted  for 
his  particular  sphere  of  usefulness.  To  make  use 
of  those  qualities  is  man's  first  duty,  and  duty 
well  and  faithfully  performed  brings  that  reward 
which  benefits  others  while  giving  pleasure  to  the 
faithful  worker.  Edgar  E.  Congdon,  of  Philips- 
burg,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  gentleman 
whose  progress  has  ever  been  marked  with  that 
steadfast  application  which  in  early  years  shows 
the  future  of  the  youth,  and  forms  the  character- 
istics which  will  ever  be  dominant  in  the  man.  He 
was  born  at  Aurora,  III,  April  2,  1858,  the  second 
of  the  seven  children  of  Lewis  H.  and  Nancy  E. 
(Brace)  Congdon,  the  former  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut and  the  latter  of  New  York.  He  attended  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  in  Aurora  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  then  taught  school  one  year  in 
the  town.  But  feeling  within  him  the  impulse 
toward  a  business  career  and  looking  for  the 
largest  opportunities  for  its  development  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  in  1880  he  came  to  Montana, 
stopping  at  Virginia  City  for  a  year  as  bookkeeper 
for  John  A.  Spencer,  then  made  a  two  years  con- 
tract with  the  John  W.  Lowell  Wagon  &  Machine 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  to  keep  their  books  at 
Silver  Bow  Junction  and  Deer  Lodge.  From  there 
he  went  to  Butte  and  spent  three  years  as  their  gen- 
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eral  manager  in  the  service  of  Bennett  Brothers, 
extensive  dealers  in  vehicles,  implements  and  pro- 
duce ;  and  when  the  firm  was  incorporated  he  was 
made  treasurer  and  general  manager,  and  then 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  its  several 
stores  in  the  state,  with  headquarters  at  Butte  until 
1896.  In  1889  he  was  made  general  manager  of 
Butte's  consolidated  street  railways,  having  been 
previous  to  that  time  a  director  and  secretary  of 
the  company.  In  1897  he  and  his  brothers  pur- 
chased their  present  business  and  incorporated 
it  under  the  name  of  the  Bi-Metallic  Mercantile 
Company,  with  Lewis  H.  Congdon  as  president ; 
George  S.  Congdon,  vice  president ;  Isaac  N.  Cong- 
don, treasurer,  and  Edgar  E.  Congdon,  secretary 
and  manager,  with  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  accumulated  profits  of  the  concern 
at  this  time  (1902)  are  $40,000,  and  the  business 
is  constantly  expanding  in  volume  and  rising  in 
quality.  Mr.  Congdon  is  interested  also  in  mining 
in  the  Homestake  district,  is  president  of  the 
Butte  Mining  &  Milling  Company,  and  has  a 
well  improved  and  profitable  ranch  in  the  Bitter 
Root  valley.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  executive 
ability,  with  the  genius  for  details  that  is  essential 
to  successful  management  in  any  enterprise  em- 
bracing numerous  elements,  and  with  an  instinct- 
ive perception  of  the  business  possibilities  and 
needs  of  any  given  state  or  condition.  He  is, 
moreover,  as  genial  and  companionable  socially, 
as  he  is  energetic  and  far-seeing  in  a  business 
way,  and  has  the  universal  esteem  of  all  classes  of 
the  community. 


JOSEPH  W.  CONNER  was  born  on  October 
28,  1862,  at  Vernon,  Jennings  county,  Ind.  He 
had  good  advantages  of  education  at  the  excellent 
public  schools  of  that  county  and  of  Indianapolis, 
and  when  fourteen  entered  the  printing  office  of  the 
Central  Printing  Company  at  Indianapolis.  In  the 
nine  years  he  remained  in  this  establishment  he 
became  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
branches  and  details  of  book  and  job  printing, 
book  binding,  etc.  In  1888  he  went  to  southern 
California  for  a  year,  then  came  to  Montana,  tak- 
ing a  position  on  the  Helena  Daily  Journal.  In 
July,  1891,  he  came  to  Kalispell  and  established 
its  postoffice  for  the  United  States  in  August, 
1891,  and  was  commissioned  its  first  postmaster, 
resigning  this  office  after  one  year's  service.     In 


company  with  H.  J.  Mock  he  purchased  the  Kalis- 
pell Graphic,  the  county  organ  of  the  Republican 
party  and  the  first  newspaper  established  in  Kalis- 
pell. After  a  three-years  connection  with  this 
paper  he  sold  to  his  partner  and  engaged  in  fire 
insurance.  This  business  he  sold  in  February, 
1900,  and  since  that  time  has  held  a  clerkship  in 
the  United  States  land  office  in  Kalispell.  He  has 
been  an  active  Republican  and  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Flathead  county  central  committee  for  two 
years.  He  has  been  the  efficient  secretary  of  the 
Kalispell  board  of  trade  for  the  past  five  years. 

During  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
Graphic  and  since,  Mr.  Conner  has  been  the  local 
correspondent  of  several  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  various  cities  and  has  been  enabled 
through  this  correspondence  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Flathead  valley  in  extensively  advertising 
its  manifold  advantages.  In  1892  Mr.  Conner 
organized  the  first  fire  company  of  the  city,  the 
Kalispell  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  equipped 
with  ladders,  spike-poles  and  buckets.  This,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  water,  was  the  only  organ- 
ized method  of  fighting  fire,  and  the  present  ef- 
ficient fire  company  is  merely  its  successor.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war  Mr.  Conner,  as 
correspondent  of  the  Anaconda  Standard,  received 
daily  telegrams  from  that  paper  advising  him  of 
the  progress  of  events.  These  he  copied  and 
posted  as  bulletins  in  various  parts  of  Kalispell, 
thus  supplying  the  people  with  the  news  much  in 
advance  ®f  any  other  means  of  information,  and 
by  preserving  these  telegrams  he  possesses  one 
of  the  most  concise  and  unique  histories  of  the 
war.  In  October,  1895,  Mr.  Conner  married  Mary 
V.  Hill,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Hill,  of  Defi- 
ance, Ohio,  who  has  served  as  congressman  of 
his  district  for  four  terms.  His  home  has  been  in 
Ivalispell  since  1891,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Con- 
ner has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  building  up 
of  the  city  of  Kalispell,  and  has  made  on  it  an  im- 
press not  soon  to  be  effaced. 

Hon.  John  B.  Conner,  the  father  of  Joseph 
W.,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1831  of  English  stock. 
His  immigrant  ancestor  settled  in  Virginia,  his 
descendants  in  Kentucky,  and  theirs  in  Indiana, 
and  all  were  familiar  with  the  rude  life  and  dan- 
ger from  hostile  Indians  that  was  the  lot  of  the 
pioneers.  What  school  advantages  Mr.  Conner 
had  were  obtained  by  walking  three,  four  and 
even  seven  miles  to  the  short  term  winter  schools 
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of  the  new  country,  but  he  was  a  student  by 
■nature,  and,  seizing  every  means  to  learn  and  self- 
taught,  he  acquired  a  fine  education.  Brought  up 
on  a  farm  he  later  learned  the  cabinet  trade,  and 
was  working  at  this  in  the  little  village  of  Indi- 
anapolis in  1852,  when  occurred  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Anna  M.  Weidman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Conner  went  to 
Vernon,  Ind.,  to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  and 
was  engaged  in  this  congenial  occupation  when 
the  great  Civil  war  burst  upon  the  country.  With 
loyal  patriotism  he  threw  down  his  composing 
stick,  went  to  Indianapolis  and  recruited  Company 
A  of  the  Twelfth  Indiana  Infantry  and  was  com- 
missioned its  second  lieutenant.  Three  years  of 
eventful  and  bloody  service  followed,  and  he  was 
mustered  out  as  captain.  He  has  since  lived  in 
Indianapolis,  and  in  1873  he  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  published  at  Indi- 
anapolis, to  which  place  he  removed  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  the  business  manager  of  that  able 
paper.  Mr.  Conner  has  five  surviving  children, 
Willis  H.,  Florence  (Mrs.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  George,  of 
Indianapolis),  May,  Ada  and  Joseph  W. 


OLIVER  G.  COOPER.— The  lineage  of  Mr. 
Cooper  is  of  distinguished  order,  bespeaking 
long  and  prominent  identification  with  the  annals 
of  American  history,  while  his  personal  career 
has  been  exceptionally  varied  and  interesting.  He 
is  a  native  son  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  born 
in  Washington  county  on  December  4,  1846.  His 
father,  David  B.  Cooper,  was  born  in  the  same 
county  in  1817,  and  in  1850  removed  to  Lee  county, 
Iowa,  and  seven  years  later  located  in  Memphis, 
Mo.,  where  he  died  in  June,  1893,  having  been  a 
lifelong  farmer.  The  advent  of  the  original  Amer- 
ican ancestors  of  the  Cooper  family  in  the  United 
States  dates  back  nine  generations,  beginning  with 
John  Cooper,  who  came  hither  from  England  in 
1635,  settling  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  Subsequently  other  descendants  went 
to  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  they  resided  for  many 
generations,  while  others  settled  in  Washington 
county.  Pa.  John  Cooper  was  born  in  England  in 
1594,  and  died  in  1662.  From  him  the  long 
line  of  direct  descent  comes  down  through 
John,  James,  James,  John,  Zebulon,  Sylvanus 
and  David  B.  to  Oliver  G.,  to  whom  this 
sketch  is  dedicated.     His  mother's  maiden  name 


was  Hannah  Dille,  and  she  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton county.  Pa.,  in  1822,  her  marriage  to  David 
B.  Cooper  being  there  solemnized  in  1838.  She 
now  makes  her  home  in  Memphis,  Mo.  The 
paternal  grandmother  of  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Bryant  family  who  came  from 
England  to  the  Plymouth  colony  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  distin- 
guished poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  On  the  Cooper 
side  a  representative  in  a  collateral  branch  was 
Peter  Cooper,  the  well  known  philanthropist. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  Cooper  received  his  educa- 
tional discipline  in  the  district  schools  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  the  high  school  at  Memphis,  Mo.,  and 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  support  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany I,  Fifty-first  Missouri  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  1868 
and  a  portion  of  1869  he  was  employed  in  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  conducted  by  his  father  at 
Memphis,  Mo.,  and  in  August,  1869,  he  drove  a 
band  of  horses  to  Minnesota,  where  he  sold  them, 
and  returning  to  Missouri,  he  locafed  in  Sedalia, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  from 
the  fall  of  1869  until  the  spring  of  1871.  He  then 
went  to  Texas,  and  for  about  three  years  was  oc- 
cupied in  buying  and  selling  cattle  and  horses  and 
in  riding  the  ranges.  He  next  came  to  Montana, 
arriving  at  Boulder  on  October  4,  1874.  He  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school,  one  term  on  Crow  creek 
below  Radersburg,  and  later  at  Boulder.  In  1876 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  freighting  between 
Helena  and  Fort  Benton,  utilizing  two  ten-yoke 
teams  of  oxen.  In  September  of  the  following 
year,  with  Frank  Fanner  and  Fred  Barker,  he 
contracted  with  E.  G.  McClay  &  Co.,  of  the  Dia- 
mond R  freight  outfit,  to  bring  supplies  from  Cow 
island.  This  proved  a  disastrous  trip.  On  the 
return  journey  he  and  his  partners  had  fifteen 
heavily  loaded  wagons.  During  the  afternoon  of 
September  24th  a  band  of  Nez  Perces  passed  them, 
and  on  the  next  morning  they  found  themselves 
within  two  miles  of  the  Indian  camp.  Mr.  Barker, 
who  was  alone  some  distance  from  the  wagons, 
was  killed  by  the  savages.  The  Indians  burned  the 
wagons  and  supplies  and  took  away  all  the  horses 
with  the  exception  of  two.  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Farmer,  who  were  absent  looking  for  some  of  their 
stock,  returned,  before  the  fire  was  extinguished 
but  had  made  a  detour  in  order  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  red  skins.     That  same  day  a  parfi- 
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of  twenty-eight  armed  citizens  in  command  of  Maj. 
Ilges,  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  came  up  from  Cow 
island  and  engaged  the  Indians  in  a  fight,  eventually 
driving  them  away.  After  the  fight  the  Cow  island 
party  returned  home,  but  at  this  juncture  Gen. 
Howard  came  up  the  Missouri  river  with  a  squad 
of  troops,  and  from  some  unaccountable  reason 
sent  one  of  his  men  to  Cooper  and  his  com- 
panions, demanding  their  two  remaining  horses. 
The  request  was  naturally  refused,  whereupon 
threats  were  made  that  the  animals  would  be 
taken  by  force.  The  plan  was  abandoned, 
but  had  this  not  been  the  case,  Mr.  Cooper  suc- 
cinctly remarks  that  there  would  probably  have 
been  one  less  general  enrolled  in  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

In  September,  1877,  Mr.  Cooper  disposed  of  what 
was  left  of  his  oxen  and  purchased  mule  teams, 
with  which  he  was  thereafter  engaged  for  four 
years  in  freighting  between  Fort  Benton,  Corinne, 
Utah,  Missoula  and  Fort  AIcLeod.  In  1882  he  dis- 
posed of  his  freighting  outfit  and  business  and  pur- 
chased 960  head  of  cattle,  putting  them  on  the 
range  near  Dupuyer,  Teton  county,  and  disposing 
of  the  stock  the  next  February  to  the  Oxley  Cat- 
tle Company.  In  the  following  fall  he  purchased 
12,500  head  of  sheep  and  conducted  a  profitable 
business  in  this  line  until  1887.  He  then  became 
associated  in  the  Cooper-Martin  Sheep  Company 
and  the  E.  E.  Leech  Company,  and  they  ran  an 
average  of  12,000  to  35,000  head  of  sheep.  In 
1896  Mr.  Cooper  retired  from  the  firms  he  had 
been  associated  with,  but  still  retains  valuable 
ranch  and  stock  interests  in  Teton  county.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  ever  been  stanchly  arrayed  in  support 
of  the  Republican  party  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  its  cause.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  but  was  not  seated,  owing  to  a  deci- 
sion that  the  senator  elected  two  years  previously 
should  hold  over.  In  August,  1898,  D.  J.  Brown 
United  States  revenue 'collector,  appointed  Mr. 
Cooper  an  inspector  of  customs  with  headquarters 
at  Sweet  Grass,  and  this  office  he  filled  with 
signal  ability.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
Sheridan  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Great  Falls.  Turn- 
ing, in  conclusion,  to  the  domestic  chapter  in  the 
life  history  of  Mr.  Cooper,  we  may  state 
that  on  January  17,  1882,  in  Scotland  county. 
Mo.,  was  solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss  Amanda 
M.  Downing,  who  was  born  in  that-  county  on  De- 
cember 23,  1852.  They  became  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Downing  Bryant,  who  was  born  on  April 


2,  1885,  and  died  on  October  5,  1896,  and  Fran- 
ces, who  was  born  March  5,  1887.  After  the  mar-' 
riage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  they  came  immedi- 
ately to  Montana  and  located  upon  the  ranch  in 
Teton  county,  their  home  being  a  log  cabin.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  three  white  women  in 
the  territory  which  comprises  Teton  county. 


MICHAEL  M.  CONNERS.— Prominent  among 
the  leading  business  men  of  Augusta,  Mont., 
is  Michael  M.  Conners,  who  was  born  at  Brazier 
Falls,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of 
Daniel  and  Julia  Conners,  natives  of  Ireland,  who, 
emigrating  in  early  days,  settled  in  New  York, 
where  die  father  was  a  successful  farmer.  At  one 
time  he  made  an  extended  tour  through  the  west, 
but  not  finding  a  satisfactory  place  to  locate  he 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1884.  The  mother  had  died  in  1873 
and  they  both  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church, 
while  politically  the  father  was  a  Democrat. 
Michael  M.  Conners  received  only  a  limited  educa- 
tion but  has  made  excellent  use  of  it  by  experi- 
ence and  observation  and  through  business  relations 
he  has  added  largely  to  his  original  stock.  Com- 
mencing at  a  very  early  age  to  work  on  the  farm  he 
continued  this  labor  until  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1873.  He  then  decided  to  work  for  himself  and  ob- 
tained employment  on  a  dairy  farm  at  a  wage  of 
$7.00  per  month.  In  1880  he  went  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  where  he  drove  a  milk  wagon.  After  a  short 
experience  in  omnibus  driving,  in  the  spring  of 
1882  he  came  to  Montana,  taking  the  railroad  as  far 
as  the  Yellowstone  and  stopping  in  the  vicinity  of 
Billings,  then  a  mere  trading  post  called  Coulson. 
At  this  place  he  made  money  and  in  1883  he  went 
to  Boulder,  at  the  mouth  of  Boulder  creek,  now 
called  Big  Timber.  This  was  then  a  lively  town 
with  a  sawmill,  three  stores  and  fifteen  saloons. 
Here  he  started  a  hotel  and  was  prospering  finely 
when  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness  of  sev- 
eral months'  duration.  During  this  time  the  town 
was  moved  one  mile  up  the  river  and  Mr.  Conner 
became  financially  embarrassed. 

During  the  fall  of  1885  he  came  to  Augusta.  He 
had  a  few  teams  left  from  his  financial  wreck,  and 
with  these  he  went  to  work  on  the  Florence  ditch 
and  the  work  proved  profitable.  He  secured  a 
homestead  claim  of  160  acres  on  the  headwaters 
of  Dry  creek,  and  a  company  of  three  was  formed, 
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consisting  of  himself,  his  brother  Timothy  and 
Alexander  Chisholm.  Commencing  with  a  small 
capital  they  engaged  in  cattleraising  and  freighting, 
and  during  the  five  years  the  enterprise  was  con- 
ducted in  a  partnership  it  was  a  grand  success.  In 
the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  Conners  and  his  brother 
formed  a  new  partnership.  For  four  years  Michael 
engaged  in  stage  driving  for  $50  a  month,  and  his 
brother  ran  the  ranch  with  pronounced  success.  A 
dissolution  of  partnership  occurred  in  1892,  and 
Michael  rented  his  ranch  and  cattle  on  shares.  Sub- 
sequently he  built  a  business  block  in  Augusta,  and 
put  in  a  stock  of  stationery  and  gentlemen's  furnish- 
ing goods.  This  successful  enterprise  was  sold  four 
years  later  to  Joseph  Vaughn  and  Mr.  Conners  re- 
tired to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  stockraising. 
In  1892  Mr.  Conners  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Qara  L.  Muehlberg,  a  native  of  Minnesota, 
daughter  of  Herman  and  Clara  Muehlberg,  born  in 
Hanover,  Germany.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
in  early  years.  For  over  twenty  years  the  father 
followed  editorial  work,  but  lately  he  has  devoted 
his  attention  to  politics.  He  has  held  the  positions 
of  county  surveyor  and  adjutant-general  and  while 
a  resident  of  Wisconsin  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  representatives  as  a  Republican.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Workmen  and  resides  in  Carver 
county,  Minn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conners  have  had 
three  children,  one  of  whom  has  died.  Cora  Z.  and 
Roma  E.  are  living.  Mr.  Conners  is  a  member  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in  all  national 
elections  supports  the  Democratic  ticket. 


MICHAEL  CONNELLY,  whose  name  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  business  and  political 
affairs  of  Teton  county,  Mont.,  resides  near  Shelby, 
on  one  of  the  best  cattle  ranches  in  that  vicinity. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  Teton  county's 
citizens  and  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  superior 
business  ability.  He  is  of  Irish  nationality,  having 
been  born  in  County  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1848,  the 
descendant  of  a  prominent  Irish  family  that  for 
many  generations  have  resided  in  that  locality.  His 
father,  M.  J.  Connelly,  was  born  in  1818  and  died 
at  his  birthplace  in  1866.  His  widow,  the  mother 
of  our  subject,  Mary  (Gibbons)  Connelly,  was  born 
in  County  Galway  in  1816.  In  1867,  soon  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  came  to  the  United  States 
with  her  family  and  is  now  living  with  her  chil- 
dren, Martin  and  Kate  Connelly,  at  Fort  Benton, 


at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Michael 
Connelly  was  then  nineteen  years  old,  and  his  edu- 
cational advantages  had  been  poor.  The  'family  lo- 
cated near  Grant  Center,  near  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
and  here  young  Connelly  applied  himself  to  his 
books  and  by  application  acquired  an  excellent  busi- 
ness education.  He  then  removed  to  Saginaw  and 
found  employment  with  the  Tittabawassee  Coom 
Company,  with  which  he  remained  four  years. 

In  1876  Mr.  Connelly  came  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Benton,  and  for  three  years  was  in 
the  employment  of  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co.  as  a  driver 
between  Forts  Benton,  McLeod  and  Calgary.  His 
initial  venture  in  the  cattle  business  for  himself  was 
in  1879  when  he  located  on  the  Shonkin  range  and 
remained  four  years.  Disposing  then  of  his  in- 
terests there  he  soon  purchased  a  ranch  not  far 
away,  where  he  passed  four  more  years  in  general 
farming  and  stockgrowing.  In  July,  1888,  Mr. 
Connelly  settled  on  the  Marias  river,  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Shelby,  Teton  county,  and  where  he 
now  has  a  handsome  ranch  of  1,400  acres  devoted 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  and  the  raising 
of  hay.  He  usually  winters  an  average  of  1,200 
cattle.  At  Fort  Benton  Mr.  Connelly  was  united 
in  marriage  on  September  i,  1878,  to  Miss  Bertha 
A.  McHale,  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  in  1849.  They 
have  six  children :  John  E.,  Mary  F.,  Michael  O., 
Thomas  G.,  Joseph  A.  and  Anna  L.  Mr.  Connelly 
is  an  influential  worker  in  Republican  circles  and 
in  1898  was  elected  commissioner  of  Teton  county 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  his  present  efficient  ser- 
vices in  this  office  being  deservedly  appreciated. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Choteau  Lodge  No. 
44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  of 
Choteau,  and  Shelby  Lodge  No.  45,  K.  P.  He 
is  a  man  of  liberal  views,  excellent  business  judg- 
ment and  is  respected  by  all. 


HON.  JERRY  CONNOLLY.— The  interesting 
subject  of  this  brief  biographical  sketch  is  a 
native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  August 
26,  i860.  His  parents,  Michael  and  Mary  Con- 
nolly, were  Irish  by  nativity,  and  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  when  they  were  young.  Mr. 
Connolly  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Troy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  went  to  work  hi 
a  stove  foundry,  continuing  at  this  and  various  other 
occupations  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.     He  then  went  to  Kansas  and  took  up  land 
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near  Dodge  City,  and  engaged  in  ranching  and 
stockraising  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  first  at  Butte 
for  a  few  months,  going  from  there  to  Anaconda, 
where  he  worked  in  the  reduction  works  for  eleven 
years.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  the  county,  but  was  not  elected.  The 
next  year  he  removed  to  Granite  county  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  at  Garnet,  Granite  and  Moose  Lake, 
and  in  this  has  prospered  well.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  on  the  Populist  ticket,  be- 
ing the  only  member  of  that  party  in  the  legislative 
session  of  1899.  In  his  capacity  he  lias  rendered 
excellent  service  to  the  people,  being  vigilant  in  be- 
half of  their  interests  and  having  both  the  ability 
and  the  independence  to  give  them  good  support. 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  law  compelling  the  provision  of 
safety-cages  in  mines  which  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  was  defeated 
in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Connolly's  opposition ;  and  the 
eight  hour  law  and  one  creating  the  office  of  coal 
mine  inspector  received  his  influential  advocacy. 
Throughout  the  session  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
wide-awake,  diligent,  well  equipped  and  fearless 
representative  of  his  county,  and  earned  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  his  constituents  for  his  vigorous 
championship  of  their  rights  and  interests.  Mr. 
Connolly  was  raised  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  has  never  belonged  to  any  secret  society 
except  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Miners'  Union. 
There  is,  however,  no  interest  or  enterprise  which 
makes  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he 
is  not  deeply  and  actively  interested.  He  is  in  fact 
a  good  representative  man,  and  gives  credit  to  his 
people  wherever  he  appears,  and  is  by  them  highly 
esteemed. 


O  YLVESTER  CORBET'i.— The  subject  of  this 
vJ  review  inherits  from  both  sides  of  his  family 
qualities  which  distinguished  his  ancestors  in  the 
past ;  a  self-reliant  resourcefulness  and  force  of 
character  that  have  made  him  successful  in  life 
without  the  aid  of  circumstances,  and  given  him 
physical  vigor  and  mental  power  still  prominent 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was 
born  in  Putnam,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  28,  1824.  His  father,  Peter  Corbett,  was 
a  native  of  Edinburgh  and  a  member  of  the  re- 
nowned Corbett  family.  His  mother  was  Melinda 
Adams,  a  close  connection  of  the  famous  famil}- 
that  gave  to  the  United  States  two  presidents,  the 


second  and  sixth.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and 
had  a  large  family  of  eleven  children  to  sustain, 
of  whom  our  subject  was  the  first  born.  The 
family  moved  into  Vermont  from  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  there  Sylvester  attended  school 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  com- 
pleting a  teacher's  course."  He  began  life  for  him- 
self by  teaching  school  in  Rutland  county,  Vt.,  in 
1846,  and  continued  the  vocation  in  that  state  and 
Wisconsin  for  twenty-five  years,  serving  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wis., 
for  several  years,  and  as  a  teacher  in  Omaha, 
Neb.  Among  his  pupils  in  Wisconsin  were  W.  F. 
Myer,  a  lawyer  and  banker  at  Red  Lodge ;  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Harris,  of  Park  City.  He 
ceased  teaching  in  1887  and  opened  a  music  store 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  which  he  conducted  for  seven 
years.  He  then  sold  out,  and  in  1894  went  to 
Yellowstone  valley,  where  he  bought  160  acres  of 
land  from  the  Minnesota  &  Montana  Land  and 
Improvement  Company.  This  land  is  nearly  all 
fenced  and  about  120  acres  are  under  irrigation 
and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He 
raises  large  crops  of  alfalfa  and  corn;  gives  much 
attention  to  the  production  of  small  fruits ;  has  a 
fine  orchard  of  200  apple  trees,  and  is  known  as 
a  prominent  winemaker.  Mr.  Corbett  gives  much 
attention  to  stockraising,  having  a  large  herd  of 
cattle  and  many  horses  of  fine  pedigree,  hence  he 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  Yellowstone  valley.  To  accommo- 
date his  stock  and  for  the  storage  of  crops  he  has 
ample  and  well  arranged  outbuildings,  while  the 
home  residence  is  commodious,  convenient  and 
furnished  with  all  modern  appliances  necessary  to 
the  comfort  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Mary 
M.  Kellogg,  of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  noted 
family  of  that  name,  long  and  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  that  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbett  have  three  children,  namely:  Alice  B.  is 
the  wife  of  D.  A.  Benedict,  of  Park  City ;  Ermin- 
nie  P.  is  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Cramer,  of  Logan, 
Utah,  and  Walter  S.,  who  resides  at  the  homestead 
with  his  parents,  is  the  owner  of  a  large  herd 
of  cattle  and  many  fine  bred  horses.  He  is  thirty- 
five  years  old.  Although  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Corbett  is  still  vigorous  and  active,  at- 
tending to  the  irrigation  of  his  crops  and  other 
farm  work.  He  has  never  used  liquor  or  tobacco  in 
any  form,  and  attributes  his  fine  physical  and  men- 
tal conditions  to  this  fact.     A  cultured  gentleman 
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and  a  natural  poet,  he  is  universally  designated  in 
the  community  and  newspapers  about  him  as  "Park 
City's  poet."  He  is  well  posted  in  history  and  is 
an  excellent  mathematician.  Fraternally  he  has 
been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Politically  he  has  long 
been  an  active  Republican,  but  does  not  approve 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver.  For  a  time  he 
believed  in  the  Bryan  doctrine,  but  time  demon- 
strated its  policy  and  he  quickly  returned  to  the 
Republican  fold.  He  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  es- 
teem of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  recognize  him  as 
an  ornament  to  society,  a  blessing  to  mankind 
and  a  serviceable  force  in  the  community. 


WS.  COWAN. — Among  those  who  are  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  great  ranching  in- 
dustries of  Choteau  county  and  who  hold  standing 
as  reliable  and  enterprising  business  men  is  Mr. 
Cowan,  who  is  a  native  of  New  York,  born  in 
Greene  county,  on  the  beautiful  Hudson  river  and 
only  a  few  miles  distant  frory  the  national  metropo- 
lis. His  father,  William  Cowan,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1823,  and  as  a  young  man  he  emigrated 
to  America,  becoming  a  successful  farmer  and 
stockgrower  in  New  York  state,  where  he  main- 
tained his  home  for  many  years.  He  is  now  a  re- 
tired resident  of  Harlem,  Choteau  county,  Mont. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  A.  Waters, 
was  likewise  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  she 
died  in  New  York  in  1897.  W.  S.  Cowan  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  there- 
after contributed  his  quota  to  the  operation  of  the 
homestead  farm  until  he  attained  his  legal  majority. 
In  1878  Mr.  Cowan  started  for  the  west  in  quest  of 
fortune,  or,  at  least,  an  independent  position  in  life. 
He  passed  two  years  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Minne- 
sota and  in  1881  he  came  to  Montana,  making  Aliles 
City  his  headquarters  and  devoting  his  attention  to 
hunting  and  trapping  for  a  year  or  more,  greatly 
enjoying  the  exhilarating  sport  thus  secured.  Later 
he  was  for  four  years  employed  on  the  stock  ranch 
of  James  Fergus  in  the  Judith  basin,  and  in  1887 
he  purchased  a  band  of  sheep  from  Mr.  Fergus  and, 
in  company  with  James  D.  Grant,  a  ranch  in  Fer- 
gus county  from  James  Atkinson,  where  they  de- 
voted attention  to  the  sheep  business  for  four  years, 
their  efforts  being  attended  with  a  due  measure 
of  success. 


In  1892  Mr.  Cowan  sold  his  sheep  to  W.  H.  Peck 
and  his  share  of  the  ranch  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  came 
to  Choteau  county,  locating  on  his  present  ranch 
at  Woody  island,  forty-five  miles  from  the  village  of 
Harlem,  and  lying  north  of  Milk  river  and  near  the 
Canadian  line.  The  ranch  comprises  1,000  acres, 
has  been  equipped  with  good  improvements  by 
its  owner  and  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  cattle  upon  an  extensive  scale,  while  large 
yields  of  hay  are  also  secured  annually.  Mr.  Cowan 
has  been  signally  active  and  enterprising,  has  guided 
his  life  according  to  the  laws  of  integrity  and  honor, 
and  has  achieved  a  gratifying  success  through  his 
own  efiforts,  while  to  him  is  given  popular  respect 
and  esteem.  He  gives  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  lodge  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  at  Harlem, 
which  is  his  postoffice  address.  At  Malta,  Valley 
county,  on  October  18,  1893,  Mr.  Cowan  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Maggie  E.  Payne,  who  was 
born  in  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  and  they  have  two 
sons  and  one  daughter:  Harold  E.,  Winfield  S.  and 
Grace  Shirley. 


N^ 


TCHOLAS  CONNOLLY  is  a  native  of  County 
IN  Armagh,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  August 
19,  1825,  fourth  of  the  six  children  of  his  parents, 
descendants  of  families  long  resident  in  the  island. 
He  came  to  America  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  first  locating  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia, 
and  then,  settling  down  in  Montana  when  it  was  an 
almost  untrodden  wilderness,  Mr.  Nicholas  Con- 
nolly has  seen  both  the  lights  and  shades  of  life, 
and  has  had  an  experience  which  gives  him  an  im- 
pressive idea  of  the  greatness  and  promise  of  the 
United  States  and  the  universal  adaptability  of  the 
human  family  to  circumstances.  He  was  reared  on 
his  father's  farm  and  educated  at  the  district  schools 
of  the  neighborhood.  In  1848  he  landed  at  New 
York  alone  and  was  a  total  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land,  but  with  characteristic  energy  and  push  went 
to  work  as  a  clerk  and  salesman  in  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Philadelphia,  and  continued  at  this  labor 
until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation  there.  In  1863  he 
came  to  Montana,  then  a  part  of  Idaho,  making  the 
trip  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton^  and  hav- 
ing Judge  Pemberton  as  a  fellow  passenger  on 
the  boat  from  St.  Joseph.  He  located  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  at  that  time  of  immense  area,  includ- 
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ing  what  are  now  Silver  Bow,  Granite  and  Powell 
counties.  In  1865  he  opened  a  general  store  at 
Gold  creek,  and  remained  there  in  business  until 
1877,  when  he  located  at  Philipsburg  and  conducted 
the  same  kind  of  business  until  1883.  In  that  year 
he  retired  from  active  business  of  all  kinds.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  and 
police  magistrate,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  for 
a  full  term  in  1900.  Prior  to  this  time,  and  while 
the  territory  was  still  a  part  of  Deer  Lodge  county, 
he  had  served  as  county  assessor  and  as  county  couj- 
missioner;  and  during  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Lincoln  and  Johnson  he  was  postmaster  of 
Gold  creek,  always  taking  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  giving  intelligent  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  In  1862,  before  leaving 
Philadelphia,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
McDonnell.  They  have  four  children,  namel)- : 
Mary  E.,  Maggie  V.,  Nicholas  J.  and  Anna  P. 


DALE  O.  COWEN.— In  the  eastern  part  of 
Valley  county  there  is  no  man  more  favorably 
known  or  more  highly  esteemed  than  Maj.  Cowen, 
whose  career  has  been  of  signal  usefulness  and 
of  honor.  Maj.  Cowen  is  a  native  of  the  old  Buck- 
eye state,  having  been  born  in  Batavia,  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  June  29,  1845.  His  father,  Michael 
Cowen,  was  born  in  Bedford  county.  Pa.,  in  1808, 
removed  thence  to  Ohio  and  devoted  his  life  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  and  to  conducting  a  hotel  at 
Milford,  Clermont  county,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1854.  He  was  a  man  of  inflex- 
ible integrity  and  an  influential  citizen  of  Cler- 
mont county,  where  he  held  the  office  of  sheriff 
for  two  years.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  A.  Roudebush,  was  born  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  in  181 1,  and  died  at  Batavia  in  1891  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty  years,  having  passed  her 
entire  life  in  her  native  county. 

As  a  boy  Maj.  Dale  O.  Cowen  attended  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county  and  thereafter 
supplemented  the  discipline  thus  secured  by  com- 
pleting a  course  of  study  in  the  Milford  seminary, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1872.  He  then  entered 
the  Woodward  high  school,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  a  student  for  two  years.  In  1864-5 
he  was  clerk  in  the  quartermaster's  department 
at  Fort  Denison,  Ohio,  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  Civil  war.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
mained at  his  home  in  Milford  until   1867,  when 


he  went  to  Batavia,  his  native  town,  and  accepted 
a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Allen  T., 
who  occupied  the  bench  of  both  the  probate  court 
and  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Clermont 
county,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  In  1872,  in  company  with  his  brother,  Wil- 
lis M.  Cowen,  the  Major  effected  the  purchase  of 
the  Clermont  Sun,  a  weekly  paper  published  at  Ba- 
tavia, which  they  successfully  conducted  for  a  per- 
iod of  fourteen  years.  In  1886  Maj.  Cowen  was  ap- 
pointed Indian  agent  at  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  In  1889  he  located  in  Hel- 
ena, and  after  a  short  residence  went  to  Colorado, 
hoping  the  change  of  climate  might  benefit  the 
health  of  his  invalid  wife  and  remained  in  that 
state  about  eight  years,  being  variously  engaged 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo  and  Denver.  In 
1898  he  returned  to  Montana  and  located  in  the 
new  town  of  Culbertson,  Valley  county,  where  he 
assumed  charge  and  management  of  the  branch 
mercantile  establishment  of  Hederich  Brothers 
&  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Williston,  N.  D. 
The  establishment  is_  a  well  equipped  general  mer- 
chandise store,  controlling  a  trade  which  reaches 
throughout  the  territory  tributary  to  the  town. 

At  Batavia,  Ohio,  February  11,  1873,  Maj.  Cowen 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Dustin, 
who  was  there  born  in  1849,  the  daughter  of  Jesse 
S.  Dustin,  a  pioneer  of  Batavia  and  for  many  years 
a  leading  merchant  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Cowen 
was  in  impaired  health  for  several  years,  and  on 
July  3,  1 90 1,  at  Culbertson,  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  gentleness 
and  purity  of  character,  and  her  abiding  sympathy 
and  charity,  her  patience  under  suffering  and  her 
unmeasured  regard  for  others,  endeared  her  to 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  death 
was  a  personal  bereavement  to  a  wide  circle  of  de- 
voted friends. 


T  OHN  C.  COULSON,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
J  enterprising  and  reliable  agriculturalists  and 
stockraisers  of  Cascade  county,  is  a  native  of  Ba- 
tavia, Kane  county.  111.,  where  he  was  born  on  May 
II,  i860,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Coulson,  who 
were  born  in  England  and  emigrated  from  that 
country  in  1857.  The  father  first  located  at  Batavia, 
111.,  and  later  conducted  a  hotel  in  Cleveland,  111., 
and  from  there  he  moved  to  Geneseo,  in  that  state, 
where  he  had  charge  of  a  coal  mine.     He  and  his 
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estimable  wife  are  residents  of  Cleveland,  111.,  and 
are  among  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  state. 

John  C.  Coulson  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state  as  a  boy,  and  as  a  lad  of  eleven  years 
assisted  his  parents  by  his  practical  work  until  he 
had  attained  his  legal  majority,  after  which  he  con- 
tinued to  work  for  them  for  wages  until  18S7,  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Montana,  whither  he  came  to 
'try  his  fortunes  in  a  territory  then  seeking  the  dis- 
tinction of  statehood.  Locating  in  Cascade,  ]\Ir. 
Coulson  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  J.  A.  Har- 
ris and  George  Coulson,  his  brother,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1889  he  was  engaged  in  laying  track  in  the  mines 
at  Sand  Coulee.  Having  acquired  a  160-acre  pre- 
emption claim,  in  1893  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim 
of  160  acres,  his  ranch  being  eligibly  located  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Cascade.  He  has  since 
increased  his  acreage  by  the  purchase  of  120  acres 
from  John  Eller,  and  now  has  150  acres  under  ef- 
fective cultivation.  He  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  general  farming  and  stockraising,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  efforts  has  been  most  grati- 
fying, hence  he  feels  that  he  made  no  mistake  when 
he  identified  his  interests  with  Montana. 

On  August  4,  1886,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Coulson  and  Miss  Jennette  Eller,  who  was 
born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Angeline 
Eller,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
latter  of  Wisconsin.  Her  mother  died  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  and  in  1892  her  father  came  to  Klontana 
and  located  in  Cascade  county,  where  he  is  a  promi- 
nent rancher.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coulson  eight  chil- 
dren have  been  born :  Hattie  M.,  Leonard  J.,  Robert 
H.,  George  C,  Alice  M.,  Wilbur,  Roy  N.  and 
Thomas  E.  In  his  political  proclivities  Mr.  Coulson 
gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party  so  far  as 
national  issues  are  concerned,  but  in  local  affairs 
he  maintains  an  independent  attitude.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica. The  family  are  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  community  where  they  reside,  and  to 
such  worthy  citizens  Montana  owes  much  of  her 
normal  development  and  material  prosperity. 


BARNEY  S.  CRAWSHAW.— The  exigencies 
of  American  life,  especially  during  early  days 
in  the  far  west,  called  for  stern  endurance  and 
fertility  of  resources,  and  frequently  summoned 
into  the  field  of  self-supporting  endeavor  the  very 
young.     It  was  so  with  Barney  S.  Crawshaw,  of 


Forsyth,  Mont.,  whose  career  of  independent  and 
self-reliant  usefulness  and  interest  began  in  his 
early  youth.  He  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
January  19,  1864.  His  parents  are  Philip  and 
Sarah  (Hutchinson)  Crawshaw,  the  former  born 
in  England  in  August,  1825,  and  the  latter  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1829.  The  father  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  and 
located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  bookkeeper  for  a  few  years.  He  then 
went  to  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  where  he  engaged  in 
fanning  until  1861.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  was  occupied  in  the  hotel  business 
and  in  farming,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  suburbs  of  Denver. 

Their  son  Barney  attended  school  at  Denver 
and  Spring  Valley,  Colo.,  until  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  then,  seeking  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
went  to  work  for  R.  W.  Stewart  &  Co.  in  the  lum- 
ber woods  of  Colorado.  He  remained  in  their  em- 
ploy three  years  and  passed  the  following  two  in 
the  employ  of  Berry  &  Boise,  on  their  cattle  ranch 
in  southern  Colorado.  In  1884  he  trailed  cattle 
for  them  to  Wibaux,  Mont.,  and  dui-ing  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  that  year  lived  at  Miles  City. 
In  the  summer  of  1885  he  worked  on  the  C.  T. 
ranch,  the  winter  following  on  the  E.  K.  Kerwin 
horse  ranch  on  Tongue  river,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1886  for  the  Mule  Shoe  outfit  on  Tongue  river. 
From  1886  to  1888  he  was  on  the  stock  ranch 
of  Rosenbaum  Brothers  in  Crow  reservation,  and 
on  December  25,  1888,  came  to  Forsyth,  where 
he  passed  the  first  year  and  a  half  clerking  in  the 
old  American  hotel.  After  that,  until  1889,  he  was 
employed  in  the  freight  department  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  running  from  Billings  to 
Glendive;  but  since  1900  he  has  been  in  the  dray, 
transfer  and  Jivery  business  at  Forsyth. 

In  politics-  Mr.  Crawshaw  is  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat, and  has  manifested  the  Hveliest  interest  in 
the  success  of  his  party.  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  was 
its  nominee  for  assessor  in  Custer  county,  but 
was  unable  to  overcome  the  adverse  majority  in 
the  county,  although  making  an  excellent  run.  He 
was  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  under  Sheriff 
O.  C.  Cato  from  1898  to  1900.  He  belongs  to 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  having  been  a  charter 
member  of  Rathbone  Lodge  at  Billings,  which  was 
organized  in  1891,  but  on  the  formation  of  the 
lodge  at  Forsyth  he  transferred  his  membership 
to  that  body,  where  he  is  now  a  valued  member, 
standing  high  in  the  craft. 
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DAVID  A.  CROMLEY,  one  of  the  extensive 
_  and  successful  sheep  raisers  of  Choteau  county, 
residing  near  Lloyd,  is  an  Irish-American  who, 
doubtless,  has  seen  no  cause  to  regret  his  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  north- 
west and  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
He  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  February 
28,  1858,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  J.  (McCorkel) 
Cromley.  His  father  followed  him  to  the  United 
States  in  1892,  and  located  the  ranch  upon  which 
he  now  resides  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  Cho- 
teau county.  But  it  was  in  1884  that  David  A. 
Cromley,  inspired  with  the  idea  that  the  new  world 
ofifered  greater  advantages  to  the  ambitious  young 
man  than  did  the  overcrowded  territory  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  Amer- 
ica. He  first  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  until 
1888  engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  But  the  rap- 
idly unfolding  northwest  possessed  attractions  that 
he  cared  not  to  resist,  and  in  1888  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  secured  employment  at  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  Fergus  county.  He  remained  there  one 
year  and  then  came  to  the  ranch  upon  which  he 
now  resides  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains.  His  valu- 
able property  is  fenced  and  otherwise  improved, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  conveniently  equipped 
ranches  in  Choteau  county.  The  revenue  that  he 
has  derived  from  his  successful  business  has  en- 
abled him  to  purchase  considerable  real  estate  in 
Chinook,  and  he  has  a  handsome  home  in  that 
thriving  town.  His  chief  and  almost  his  only 
business  is  the  sheep  industry.  In  1892  Mr.  Crom- 
ley was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  A. 
Cutting,  daughter  of  Chapman  Cutting,  a  native 
of  England.  To  them  have  been  born  three  chil- 
dren, Elizabeth  B.,  Wilhelmina  and  David  A.  Po- 
litically the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Crornley  are  with 
the  Republican  party. 


ROBERT  J.  CROSSETT.— No  human  life 
need  be  wasted  nor  lacking  in  what  is  termed 
success.  Every  man  can  come  to  a  realization  of 
himself  and  his  possibilities,  and  when  thus  awak- 
ened it  needs  only  determination  to  win  a  position  as 
cne  of  the  world's  workers.  The  subject  of  this 
review  is  one  of  the  able  and  progressive  young 
men  of  Valley  county  and  its  present  clerk  and 
recorder  and  proves  a  capable  and  discriminating 
executive.     In  earlier  years  he  had  not  failed  to 


take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  pre- 
sented ;  ever  ambitious  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
and  to  advance  rather  than  retrograde,  he  felt 
that  no  position  in  the  life  of  any  individual  should 
be  stationary,  and  as  one  of  the  representative 
young  men  of  the  country  we  are  glad  to  enter  a  re- 
view of  his  career.  Robert  J.  Crossett  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  native  son  of  the  national 
metropolis,  having  been  born  in  New  York  city 
on  December  16,  1871.  His  father,  Thomas  H. 
Crossett,  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  whence 
he  emigrated  to  America  when  a  young  man,  lo- 
cating in  New  York  city,  where  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  metropolitan  police  department  and  held 
the  ofSce  of  sergeant  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1872  he  removed  to  Paxton,  111.,  and  engaged  in 
general  merchandising  until  1881,  when  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  as  an  expert  ac- 
countant until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  business 
trip.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Eliza- 
beth Bailey,  was  also  born  in  Ireland,  but  she 
died  in  Chicago  in  the  year  1886. 

To  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  is  Mr.  Cros- 
sett indebted  for  his  educational  discipline  and  he 
early  assumed  the  practical  responsibilities  of  life. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  secured  employment  in 
a  tack  factory,  where  he  remained  a  short  time  and 
then  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  as  a  sheet- 
iron  worker  in  a  large  Chicago  establishment. 
Becoming  an  expert  workman  he  continued  to  be 
employed  as  a  journeyman  at  his  trade  for  six 
years.  In  1896  Mr.  Crossett  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Glasgow,  Valley  county,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  general  merchandising  for  four  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1900,  as  the  candidate  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket,  he  was  elected  to  his  present  office 
of  clerk  and  recorder  of  the  county,  and  his  admin- 
istration of  the  office  has  already  shown  him  to  have 
a  distinct  capacity  for  the  handling  of  the  business 
in  all  details  and  keeping  it  in  thorough  system- 
atic order.  He  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the 
cause  of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  one  of  the 
sterling  young  men  of  the  county.  His  friends  are 
numerous  and  sincere  in  their  professions. 


GREELEY  H.  CRUM.— Three  and  one-half 
miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Cascade, 
Cascade  county,  is  located  the  fine  ranch  property 
of  the   subject   of  this   sketch,  who  is  known  as 
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an  enterprising  and  successful  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser.  Mr.  Crum  is  a  native  of  the  old  Buckeye 
state,  having  been  born  at  West  Unity,  Williams 
county,  Ohio,  on  September  29,  i860,  the  son  of 
Henry  W.  and  Katherine  Crum,  the  former  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  Ohio,  where  she 
makes  her  home  with  her  daughter  at  West  Unity. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  engaged  in  farming 
in  Ohio,  and  also  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  carpenter's  trade.  He  was  one  of  the 
California  argonauts  during  the  excitement  of  1849 
and  he  remained  in  that  state  for  five  years,  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio  and  died  in 
1 891.  He  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  his  political 
proclivities ;  and  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Evangelist  church,  with  which  his  widow  is  also 
identified  as  an  honored  communicant. 

Greeley  H.  Crum  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio  and  continued  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  parental  homestead  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  for  wages.  In  1881  he  went 
to  Colorado  and  engaged  in  mining  near  Lead- 
ville  quite  successfully.  In  the  sprmg  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  came  to  Montana  and  made  the 
overland  trip  from  Butte  to  Sun  river,  packing 
thence  to  Cascade,  and  there  engaging  to  herd 
sheep  for  W.  W.  Strong,  in  whose  employ  he  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  1884,  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  J.  A.  Harris  and  was  thus  identified  with 
the  cattle  business  until  the  fall  of  1889,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  taken  up  a  pre-emption  and 
a  tree  claim  of  160  acres  each.  After  proving 
up  he  traded  the  tree  claim  for  a  homestead  of 
equal  area,  and  has  since  purchased  480  acres,  so 
that  he  now  has  a  fine  property  devoted  to  farming 
and  cattleraising  on  a  large  scale.  Well  applied, 
industry  and  careful  methods  have  promoted  the 
success  of  our  subject,  and  he  is  an  excellent 
type  of  the  progressive  ranchmen,  of  the  state. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  but  has  not  been  an  aspirant  for  public 
office.  In  October,  1889,  was  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Crum  to  Miss  Alice  Crumrine,  who 
was  born  in  (3hio,  her  parents  being  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth  Crumrine,  the  former  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father 
died  on  November  3,  1889,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  on  the  15th  of  the  preceding  January.  They 
were  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  church; 
in  politics  Mr.  Crumrine  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  by  occupation  he  was 


a  farmer.    To  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crum  one 
child  has  been  born,  Esther  E.  Crum. 


ADELBERT  E.  GUMMING  is  a  native  of  the 
old  Empire  state,  having  been  born  in  Her- 
kimer county,  N.  Y.,  on  March  25,  1854,  the  son  of 
James  Y.  and  Barbara  (Hane)  Gumming,  both 
born  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  where  they 
passed  their  entire  lives.  The  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  state  militia,  and  by  occupation  was  a  gen- 
eral mechanic.  His  marriage  occurred  in  1849, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  the  subject  of  this  review  being  the 
third  in  order  of  birth. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  Adel- 
bert  E.  Gumming  received  his  early  educational  dis- 
cipline, and  in  1869  became  a  student  in  the  Whites- 
town  Academy,  Oneida  county;  later  continuing 
his  studies  in  the  Cook  Academy,  at  Havana,  near 
the  celebrated  Watkins  Glen.  In  1874  he  matricu- 
lated in  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  where  he 
completed  a  thorough  course  in  civil  engineering, 
graduating  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1877  and 
receiving  the  degree  of  G.  E.  His  first  professional 
work  was  done  in  central  New  York  in  the  way  of 
retracing  lot  lines  in  the  town  of  Ohio,  Herkimer 
county,  the  original  lines  having  been  surveyed  in 
the  time  of  George  III.,  king  of  England.  He 
thereafter  taught  school  during  the  winters  and 
worked  at  his  profession  during  the  summer  seasons 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1880  V±r.  Gumming 
came  west  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  engage  in  engineer- 
ing for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
in  southern  Nebraska  and  northern  Kansas,  and 
was  in  the  employ  of  this  company  for  two  years. 
He  next  engaged  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  first  came  to  Montana,  assisting  in  the 
revision  of  the  lines  between  Bozeman  and  Town- 
send,  and  later  having  charge  of  the  work  from 
Gallatin  county  into  the  Misouri  river  canyon.  Still 
continuing  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Mr.  Gumming  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction from  Mullan  tunnel  to  Elliston,  Powell 
county,  Mont.  In  this  connection  he  located  the 
line  over  the  mountain  through  which  the  Mullan 
tunnel  now  passes.  Later  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Wickes  branch,  and  built  the  line  from  Helena 
to  Glancey.  While  thus  engaged  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  with  an  accident,  breaking  his  leg 
and  being  incapacitated   for  further  service   for  a 
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period  of  six  months.  He  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  in  1884  and  opened  an  office  in 
Helena,  from  which  headquarters  he  has  since  tran- 
sacted a  large  and  important  professional  business. 
In  1889  Mr.  Gumming  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  ditches  of  the  West  Gallatin 
Irrigation  Company,  Gallatin  county,  expending  for 
the  company  in  this  connection  about  $200,000,  it 
being  the  most  extensive  private  enterprise  of  the 
sort  in  the  state  and  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  sec- 
tion covered  by  the  system,  and  has  devoted  two  and 
a  half  years  to  the  bringing  of  the  work  to  comple- 
tion. In  the  meantime  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
professional  work  in  Helena,  having  served  as  city 
engineer  in  1888-9.  In  1898  Mr.  Gumming  began 
the  work  of  constructing  an  elaborate  irrigation 
system  in  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  reservation,  and 
is  still  devoting  his  attention  to  this  enterprise, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  the  source  of 
water  supply  being  Milk  river.  He  has  thus  given 
a  full  decade  to  the  study  of  irrigation  in  Montana ; 
has  been  identified  with  the  most  important  projects 
in  this  line,  and  is  recognized  not  only  as  an  author- 
ity upon  theoretical  possibilities,  but  has  shown  his 
practical  skill  and  professional  ability  in  a  way  that 
has  gained  him  distinguished  prominence  as  a  civil 
engineer.  In  1893  Mr.  Gumming  became  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Givil  Engineers  and  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Montana  Society  of  Engin- 
eers, of  which  he  served  as  vice-president  from  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  to  1898.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World ;  in  religion  his  faith  is 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in 
support  of  the  Republican  party.  On  April  22, 
1884,  Mr.  Gumming  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Eulalia  A.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Michigan,  as 
was  also  her  father.  Her  grandfather  Smith  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pontiac, 
that  state.  The  former  rendered  valiant  service  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  sacrificing  his  life  in  the 
cause,  as  he  died  in  hospital  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gumming  have  four  children  : 
Frederick  L.,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1902  in 
the  Helena  high  school;  Bertha  J.,  also  a  high 
school  student ;  Mary  Theodora  and  James  R. 


HUGH  GUMMING.— The  genial  race  of  publi- 
cans who  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  earth  and 
contribute  so  essentially  to  the  comfort  of  mankind, 
have  no  more  companionable  or  entertaining  repre- 


sentative in  this  part  of  the  country  than  Plugh  T. 
Gumming,  the  subject  of  this  review,  proprietor  of 
the  Moore  House  at  Granite.  His  life  began  Sep- 
tember 5,  1857,  at  Sunny  Brae,  Nova  Scotia.  His 
parents,  also  natives  of  that  province,  being  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  lived  comfortably  on  a  farm  which 
they  owned,  and  on  which  they  reared  their  family 
of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Hugh  was  the  ninth. 
Both  father  and  mother  have  paid  nature's  debt,  and 
are  at  rest  in  one  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  land 
they  loved  and  lived  in,  the  father  having  died  in 
1865  and  the  mother  five  years  later. 

Mr.  Gumming  attended  the  public  schools  of  hi? 
native  place  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old;  then 
drove  a  stage  and  mined  until  the  autumn  of  1879, 
when  he  made  his  way  to  Leadville,  Golo.,  and 
worked  there  for  a  year  in  the  employ  of  the  Aming 
Mining  Gompany.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
sent  by  the  company  to  Sonora,  Mexico,  as  shift 
boss  in  one  of  their  mines.  After  spending  a  year 
and  a  half  there,  he  went  to  Nevada  county.  Gal., 
and  followed  placer  mining  from  1881  to  1886. 
From  there  he  went  to  Lake  valley,  New  Mexico, 
and  leased  mining  lands  for  one  summer,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  season  returned  to  Leadville  and  re- 
mained two  years  longer.  In  1889  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  settled  in  Granite.  Here  he  engaged 
in  the  hotel  business,  in  which  he  is  still  occupied, 
having  valuable  residence  and  other  property  in 
Salt  Lake  Gity  and  mining  interests  of  considerable 
value  in  various  parts  of  Montana  in  addition  to 
his  business  at  the  hotel. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gumming  was  a  regular  Republi- 
can until  the  division  of  the  party  on  the  silver 
issue,  when  he  affiliated  with  the  silver  element. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  order  of  Free- 
masons in  its  various  branches,  and  has  held  high 
office  in  each,  being  past  master  of  his  lodge,  past 
high  priest  of  his  chapter  and  a  past  patron  of  the 
Eastern  Star  chapter  to  which  he  belongs.  At 
present  (1901)  he  is  captain  of  the  host  in  the 
grand  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  state. 
He  is  also  a  past  noble  grand  in  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows.  His  religious  affiliations  are 
with  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  at  Granite  in  1892  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
May  Bigger,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Margaret 
Tease,  and  three  children  have  blessed  the  union, 
namely  :  Finley  Edwin,  Hugh  Raymond  and  Forrest 
Glifford.  Mr.  Gumming  is  well  esteemed  by  those 
modern  knights-errant,  the  commercial  tourists, 
who  make  his  house  a  frequent  resort  and  enliven 
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it  when  they  are  there  with  a  merriment  in  which  he 
joins  and  to  which  he  contributes  his  share  of  the 
wit,  anecdote  and  companionship. 


OSCAR  S.  CUTTING,  one  of  the  represent- 
ative young  men  of  Valley  county,  where  he 
served  a  term  of  four  years  as  county  clerk  and 
recorder,  but  now  engaged  in  the  raising  of  Hve 
stock,  is  a  native  of  Wright  county,  Minn.,  where 
he  was  born  December  20,  1868,  a  son  of  William 
H.  and  Mary  (Gates)  Cutting,  the  former  born  in 
Vermont,  about  the  year  1841,  and  the  latter  at 
Currituck,  N.  C,  in  1848.  The  father  removed 
from  the  old  Green  Mountain  state  to  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  when  a  young  man,  and  about 
the  year  1866  to  Buffalo,  Minn.,  where  he  and  his 
wife  still  maintain  their  home.  He  has  been  promi- 
ment  in  the  political  affairs  of  Minnesota  for  many 
years,  being  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  an  effective  pubHc  speaker,  rendering  im- 
portant service  in  many  campaigns. 

Oscar  S.  Cutting,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  received  his  scholastic  training  in  the 
schools  of  Clearwater,  Minn.,  acquired  the  art  of 
telegraphy  and  became  an  expert  operator.  In 
the  spring  of  1888,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
he  came  to  Montana,  and  during  his  first  year  in 
the  state  was  telegraph  operator  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  at  its  stations  in  Portage  and 
Assinniboine.  In  the  fall  of  1889  he  came  to  Hins- 
dale, Valley  county,  where  he  was  operator  for  the 
same  company  for  one  year,  and  the  ensuing  two 
years  was  agent  for  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad  (Soo  Line)  at  Ender- 
line,  N.  D.  In  the  fall  of  1892  Mr.  Cutting  located 
in  Glasgow,  Valley  county,  entered  the  employ 
of  J.  L.  Truscott  as  clerk  in  his  general  mer- 
chandise establishment,  remaining  there  until  1895. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  and  re- 
corder of  Valley  county,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  was  elected  as  the  clerk  and  assumed 
full  control.  During  his  term  of  four  years  he  gave 
a  most  careful  and  discriminating  administration 
of  this  important  office,  was  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  re-election  in  the  fall  of  1900,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  polls.  He  has  ever  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party  and  an  active 
worker  in  its  cause.  Fraternally  Mr.  Cutting  is 
identified  with  Glasgow  Lodge  No.  141,  I.  O.  O.  F. 
In  the  year  T900  Mr.  Cutting  took  up  a  ranch 


at  Fifth  Point,  on  the  Missouri  river,  forty  miles 
south  of  Glasgow,  and  is  now  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  is  mak- 
ing excellent  improvements  on  his  place,  which 
is  most  ehgibly  located.  In  July,  1901,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Survant,  Mr.  Cutting  purchased 
the  business  of  W.  A.  Davis,  at  Hinsdale,  where 
they  have  erected  a  handsome  new  store  building 
and  are  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  control- 
ling a  good  trade  and  conducting  operations  under 
the  firm  name  of  the  Hinsdale  Mercantile  Company. 
On  February  11,  1892,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Mr.  Cutting  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Marie  Lippincott,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  on  September  12,  1870,  the  daughter  of 
Mary  C.  Lippincott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutting  have 
five  children :  Wendell,  Grace,  William,  Benja- 
min and  Rose. 


H  FLORIN  CURTIS,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  ranchers  near  Evans,  Cascade  coun- 
ty, is  a  young  man  of  distinctive  energy  and  busi- 
ness ability.  He  was  born  May  12,  1875,  at  Bunker 
Hill,  Ind.,  the  son  of  Harvey  H.  and  Mary  Curtis, 
natives  of  Ohio,  the  former  being  the  son  of  Daniel 
and  Sarah  Curtis,  who  likewise  were  natives  of 
the  Buckeye  state  and  representatives  of  pioneer 
families.  The  grandfather  of  our  subject  devoted 
his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred at  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  His  wife  thereafter  removed  to  Iowa, 
where  she  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Anna  Hedrick,  until  her  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years.  Herbert  Florin  Curtis  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  state, 
and  in  1886  became  identified  with  the  wood  busi- 
ness and  was  so  engaged  until  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, where  he  assisted  his  father  until  1891,  when 
he  began  working  for  wages  on  various  ranches. 
In  1896  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1900  purchased  an  equal 
amount  of  land  from  his  brother,  Guy  Curtis,  and 
has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in  raising  cat- 
tle and  sufficient  horses  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  his  ranch. 

He  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
is  a  young  man  of  distinct  ability,  well  equipped  for 
attaining  still  greater  success  in  connection  with  the 
great  stockraising  industries  of  Montana.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  1896,  Mr.  Curtis  was  united  in 
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marriage  to  Miss  Edna  Mullins,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Alulliiis,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Ireland,  whence  they  respective- 
ly emigrated  with  their  parents  when  quite  young 
and  settled  in  Iowa.  The  father  died  at  Grinnell  in 
1894,  at  the  age  of  49  years,  and  ^Irs.  ^Mullins  now 
resides  with  her  daughter,  Airs.  Curtis.  (3ur  sub- 
ject and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
Clarence  Herbert,  Harry  William  and  Grace  Marie. 


WILLIAM  LUPPOLD.— A  few  miles  from 
the  little  city  of  White  Sulphur  Springs 
is  the  fine  ranch  property  of  the  well-known  pio- 
neer of  Montana,  and  to  him  is  accorded  uniform 
respect  and  esteem  as  a  citizen,  a  pioneer  and  a 
sterling  veteran  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Mr. 
Luppold  was  born  on  May  25,  1839,  at  Baden,  Ger- 
many, the  son  of  George  Adam  Luppold,  who 
passed  all  his  life  in  Baden,  where  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  window  sash  and  like  products.  He 
married  Pauline  Spite,  likewise  born  in  Baden,  and 
became  the  parents  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Mr.  Luppold  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
land,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  when  he  came 
to  America,  going  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
where  he  met  a  schoolmate,  a  cooper  by  trade,  and 
this  led  to  his  learning  the  same  vocation.  He 
continued  in  the  east  until  1862,  when  the  two 
partners  came  to  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  where  they 
established  a  cooperage  business.  Here  his  part- 
ner enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Sioux  war,  and  Mr. 
Luppold  continued  their  business  until  January 
2,  1864,  when  he  also  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Com- 
pany F,  Second  Iowa  Cavalry,  in  command  of  Col. 
Hatch.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  and  thence  the  regiment  went  to  Davenport, 
and  were  ordered  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  they 
organized  and  drilled  for  an  expedition  under  Gen. 
W.  F.  Smith.  The  command  finally  started  for 
Mobile,  Ala.,  proceeding  as  far  as  West  Point, 
Miss.,  having  several  skirmishes  while  en  route 
and  a  battle  at  West  Point.  Here  also  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1864,  they  had  a  second  battle,  capturing 
the  town  and  all  the  Confederate  supplies.  It  may 
be  noted  that  when  the  command  left  Memphis  the 
men  received  each  one  ration,  consisting  of  two 
crackers  and  a  small  piece  of  bacon,  and  after  this 
stock  was  exhausted  they  were  compelled  to  forage 
for  themselves  and  their  horses,  finding  the  task 
one  of  great  difficulty  over  the  course  traversed. 


They  destroyed  everything  as  they  passed  along, 
including  flour,  cotton  and  whiskey  mills,  but 
showed  sympathy  for  persons  in  private  houses, 
assisting  them  to  remove  what  they  might  wish. 
They  burned  the  town  of  Redland,  where  the  ad- 
vance guard  had  been  fired  on  from  the  houses, 
and  at  Oakland  they  destroyed  several  tobacco  fac- 
tories and  much  valuable  property. 

After  the  second  battle  at  West  Point  the  bat- 
talion of  which  Mr.  Luppold  was  a  member  was 
sent  on  a  scouting  expedition  to  Salem,  Ala.,  being 
absent  all  night.  At  4  o'clock  a.  m.  the  reveille 
sounded  for  boots  and  saddles,  and  they  marched 
west  where  the  enemy  were  located,  the  Confed- 
erates being  under  Gens.  Forrest  and  Kirby  Smith, 
and  supposed  to  be  40,000  strong.  They  began 
firing  and  such  was  their  superior  force  that  the 
Federal  troops  were  ordered  to  retreat,  Mr.  Lup- 
pold being  in  the  rear  guard.  They  retreated 
about  ten  miles,  were  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and, 
after  numerous  skirmishes  the  Confederates  made 
a  charge,  under  a  brother  of  Gen.  Forrest.  The 
regiment  dismounted  and  the  men  were  lying  low 
awaiting  the  charge.  When  the  enemy  had  ap- 
proached to  within  200  yards  the  Union  men 
opened  fire,  and  Forrest  and  several  of  his  staff  of- 
ficers were  killed  in  the  first  volley,  this  stopping 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  Federals  now  re- 
treated to  a  better  vantage  point,  and  here  they 
met  a  second  charge,  which  resulted  in  a  terrific 
conflict.  Mr.  Luppold's  regiment  was  on  the  left 
wing,  their  batteries  being  on  a  high  ridge,  thus 
getting  the  range  of  the  enemy  over  the  heads  of 
the  Union  troops  below.  The  enemy  made  a  flank 
movement  and  by  means  of  a  cross-fire  soon  gained 
the  day.  Mr.  Luppold's  company  lost  seven  men 
and  his  regiment  eighty-six,  all  the  wounded  save 
himself  being  taken  prisoners.  He  was  shot 
through  the  right  leg,  and  almost  simultaneously 
through  the  left  leg,  and  he  has  been  permanently 
lame  from  these  injuries.  He  escaped  captivity  by 
being  taken  off  the  field  on  the  back  of  a  mule  by 
a  man  who  came  down  betvireen  the  lines.  This 
comrade  assisted  him  into  the  saddle,  but  both  fell 
off  and  the  mounting  had  to  be  repeated.  They 
started  toward  the  Union  batteries,  and  though 
ordered  to  surrender,  refused  and  reached  the  bat- 
teries. Finding  the  remnants  of  his  regiment  he 
was  taken  to  the  rear  by  two  of  his  comrades.  He 
thereafter  remained  in  the  ambulance  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  taken  therefrom  at  La  Grange, 
where  he  remained  over  night,  and  receiving  in  the 
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morning  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  first  food  he  had  re- 
received  in  three  days.  The  next  morning  he  was 
placed  in  the  hospital  at  Memphis,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  more  than  a  year,  assisting 
in  hospital  duties  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  He  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  in  Overton  hospital 
in  Memphis,  on  August  13,  1865,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Iowa  and  resumed  his  trade. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  Mr.  Luppold  fitted  out  ox 
teams  and  started  for  Montana,  having  several  In- 
dian fights  on  the  way,  being  a  member  of  Capt. 
Bailey's  train.  He  arrived  at  Diamond  City  on  the 
4th  of  August,  and  there  engaged  quite  success- 
fully in  mining  until  1871.  He  had  mining  claims 
in  Cement  gulch,  which  proving  valuable  he  sold 
at  a  good  price  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  purchased 
a  band  of  cattle,  which  he  brought  to  his  present 
ranch,  four  miles  west  of  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Here  he  has  since  continued  successfully  in  the 
cattle  business,  controlling  about  S,ooo  acres  and 
having  at  times  as  high  as  1,500  head.  On  his 
home  ranch  he  has  a  first-class  water  right,  good 
buildings  and  other  excellent  improvements.  He 
also  owns  a  fifth  interest  in  the  busmess  of  the 
Martindale  Sheep  Company,  and  is  one  of  the 
progressive  and  successful  stockmen  of  this  fa- 
vored section  of  the  state.  Politically  he  gives  his 
support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
He  is  a  man  of  genial  nature  and  his  friends  are 
numerous,  while  his  integrity  is  inflexible  under  all 
conditions.  In  1873  Mr.  Luppold  was  married  to 
Miss  Kate  Kuarth,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who 
died  in  1875  without  issue.  In  1890  he  was  joined 
by  his  sister  Fiana,  who  presides  over  the  econo- 
mies of  the  pleasant  ranch  home  with  a  true  hospi- 
tality, coupled  with  Germanic  thrift. 


GEORGE  DALGLIESH.— In  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton, province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  George 
Dalgliesh,  the  enterprising  subject  of  this  review, 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  October  14,  1863,  being 
the  fifth  of  the  eight  children  born  unto  Robert 
and  Mary  (Kelly)  Dalgliesh,  the  former  a  native 
of  Scotland  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  When  he 
was  six  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Atchison, 
Kan.,  where  he  attended  school  until  he  was  nearly 
fourteen,  when  he  left  home  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself,  which  he  began  doing  by  herding  cattle 
in  western   Kansas.     When  he  was  seventeen  he 


went  into  Colorado,  herding  the  working  stock  of 
a  railroad  contractor,  but  after  following  this  oc- 
cupation for  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Kan- 
sas and  remained  there  until  1880,  coming  thence 
to  Montana  and  locating  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley 
•near  Florence,  where  he  spent  a  year  farming. 
But  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  vocation  of  the 
patriarchs  he  quit  farming  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  accepted  employment  as  a  clerk  and  sales- 
man in  a  store,  advancing  from  this  position  at  the 
end  of  another  year  to  the  proprietorship  of  a  gen- 
eral merchandising  business  for  himself,  which  he 
conducted  successfully  at  Florence  until  1899,  when 
he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Bearmouth,  where 
he  conducted  a  similar  enterprise  for  two  years. 
He  then  removed  his  stock  to  Drummond  and 
opened  a  mercantile  establishment  at  that  place, 
leasing  at  the  same  time  for  five  years 'the  Wind- 
sor hotel,  which  he  is  now  conducting  with  great 
satisfaction  to  its  patrons. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dalgliesl.  is  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat, and  as  such  was  electea  justice  of  the  peace 
four  terms  at  Florence  and  one  at  Bearmouth.  In 
fraternal  relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order  by  membership  in  Oriental  Lodge  No.  28, 
at  Stevensville,  and  with  the  Odd  Fellows  by  mem- 
bership in  Lolo  Lodge  No.  34,  at  Carlton.  He 
was  married  September  11,  1895,  to  Miss  Myrtle 
A.  Holloway,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Hol- 
loway,  of  Florence,  where  the  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized. They  have  two  daughters  and  a  son, 
Frances,  Campbell  H.  and  Marian. 


TULIUS  DANIOTHY,  by  birth  a  Swiss,  has 
J  achieved  prominence  as  a  successful  cattle- 
grower  and  general  ranchman  in  Choteau  county, 
near  the  town  of  Cleveland.  If  any  one  can  be 
termed  a  self-made  man  that  distinction  belongs 
to  our  subject.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland  on 
August  12,  1859,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Catherine 
(Regie)  Daniothy,  the  father  being  employed  in 
the  mail  service  of  that  country  as  the  driver  of 
one  of  the  coaches.  He  served  in  this  employment, 
involving  a  large  degree  of  responsibility,  for 
twenty-three  years.  Julius  Daniothy,  his  son,  was 
reared  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  town  of  Andermatt,  Switzerland, 
principally  in  the  public  schools  of  his  immedi- 
ate locality.  But  the  struggle  for  life  was  up- 
hill work  at  that  period,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
eight  years  he  was  compelled  to  work   for  the 
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pittance  of  eight  cents  a  day.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, favored  him  in  some  respects,  and  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  secured  the  appoint- 
ment as  driver  of  one  of  the  mail  coaches,  which 
he  followed  for  the  succeeding  five  years.  How- 
ever it  had  been  impressed  upon  his  mind  from 
early  youth  that  the  new  world  offered  better  ad- 
vantages to  the  ambitious  young  man  of  any  coun- 
try, and  in  the  spring  of  1880  he  immigrated  to 
the  United  States.  Nor  did  he  stay  his  footsteps 
on  the  shores  of  Manhattan  island,  but  bravely 
pushed  on  to  the  great  northwest  and  was  soon 
in  Helena,  Mont.,  working  industriously  for  his 
uncle,  John  Daniothy,  on  the  latter's  ranch.  Here 
he  remained  two  years,  subsequently  going  to  the 
Judith  basin,  where  he,  anxious  to  do  for  him- 
self and  become  independent,  engaged  in  grow- 
ing cattle  on  shares.  He  continued  this  business 
two  years,  and  then  entered  the  employment  of 
Stadler  &  Kufman,  of  Helena,  taking  charge  of 
their  sheep  and  cattle,  and  he  remained  with  them 
seven  years.  The  success  of  Mr.  Daniothy  in  after 
life  dates  from  the  time  he  located  his  present 
ranch,  in  1892.  It  is  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains, 
comprising  400  acres  all  under  fence.  It  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  all  necessary  improvements 
and  is  a  most  eligible  and  valuable  property.  In 
1893  Mr.  Daniothy  was  married  to  Miss  Katie, 
daughter  of  John  Daniothy,  of  Helena.  The  wife 
and  mother  died  in  February,  1895,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Katie.  Politically  the  sympathies  of 
Mr.  Daniothy  are  with  the  Republican  party,  with- 
in whose  circles  he  is  an  influential  worker. 


WILFRED  DALE,  of  Courts,  Gallatin  county, 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  farmers  in 
the  valley,  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  on 
March  17,  1850.  His  father  Joseph,  born  in  181 5, 
was  also  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  (Kane)  Dale  having  been  born  in  Ireland 
in  1 810.  In  1869  the  family  came  from  Stafford- 
shire, England,  to  the  United  States  and  located 
ten  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  the 
father  continued  farming  until  his  death  in  1886, 
his  wife  dying  in  1877. 

The  early  days  of  our  subject  were  passed  in 
Staffordshire,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  coal 
mines  of  that  vicinity.  In  1869  he  came  to  this 
country  with  his  family,  and  was,  until  1879,  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  the  east.     Wilfred  Dale  and 


his  wife,  Annie  Courts,  came  to  Montana  in  1879, 
and  in  1889  he  took  up  160  acres  of  land  on 
Reese  creek,  Gallatin  county.  He  took  up  160 
acres  more  in  1891,  making  his  proofs  in  1894  and 
1899.  To  these  320  he  added  400  acres  in  1901  by 
purchase  and  the  same  year  he  sold  his  homestead 
and  tree  claims,  320  acres,  to  his  oldest  son,  John 
James  Dale.  This  land  is  well  improved  and 
thoroughly  irrigated.  The  principal  crop  raised  is 
wheat,  although  he  is  an  extensive  cultivator  of 
hay  and  oats. 

On  November  4,  1873,  Wilfred  Dale  and  Miss 
Anna  Courts,  daughter  of  John  Courts,  well  known 
in  Gallatin  county,  and  for  whom  the  town  of 
Courts  was  named,  were  married  at  McDuffs, 
four  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  is 
a  native  of  Staffordshire,  England,  also.  Her 
father  came  to  Montana  in  1864  and  located  on 
Reese  creek.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  have  been 
born  fifteen  children,  of  whom  three,  Wilfred  Wil- 
liam, Sarah  Jane  and  Zina  Adelaide,  are  dead. 
The  living  are  John  James,  George  Alfred,  Emma 
Elis,  David  Frederick,  Wilfred  Andrew,  Lydia  Ann, 
Caleb  Milton,  Rosa  Maria,  William  Absalom,  Cy- 
rus Mahlin,  Carrie  and  Alice  Ellen.  The  father 
of  Mrs.  Dale,  John  Courts,  was  born  September 
2,  1818,  and  died  on  March  19,  1887.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Courts,  was  born  February  7,  1824,  and 
died  on  September  25,  1893,  leaving  four  children. 


HARVEY  H.  CURTIS  is  an  excellent  represen- 
tative of  the  progressive  stockgrowers  of  Cas- 
cade county.  He  was  born  at  Little  York,  Ohio,  on 
January  20,  1844,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Cur- 
tis, natives  of  the  Buckeye  state.  In  1848  the  par- 
ents removed  to  Peru,  Ind.,  where  the  father  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1866,  when  he 
migrated  to  Barry  county,  Mich.,  and  purchased 
an  excellent  farm  of  160  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hastings,  where  he  was  engaged  in  general  farming 
until  1875,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  lo- 
cated at  Bunker  Hill,  and  lived  retired  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  then  made  her  home  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Anna  Hedrick,  in  Iowa,  until  1897,  when  she 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  She 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Baptist  church  for 
many  years.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  stanch 
Republican,  in  religion  he  was  a  birth-right  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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Harvey  H.  Curtis  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Peru,  Ind.,  and  assisted  his  father  in 
the  work  on  the  farm.  He  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Michigan,  where  he  remained 
until  1871,  when  he  located  at  Bunker  Hill,  Ind., 
and  worked  at  the  stonemason's  trade  until  the 
spring  of  1890.  He  then  came  to  Cascade  county, 
Mont.,  and  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres 
near  Evans,  placing  sixty  acres  under  cultivation. 
In  1896  he  added  a  homestead  claim  of  equal  area, 
and  there  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
raising  of  cattle,  keeping  a  sufficient  number  of 
horses  for  the  demands  of  the  ranch. 

He  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party,  but  has 
never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
church.  They  occupy  a  position  of  prominence  in 
the  cqmmunity.  In  1865  Mr.  Curtis  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hutchins,  of  Wabash  county, 
Ind.,  the  daughter  of  Anderson  and  Mary  Hutch- 
ins, both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ohio,  birthright 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  mother 
died  in  Indiana  in  1850;  the  father  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation  and  died  at  South  Wabash  in  1888.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  became  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
of  whom  Anna  and  John  are  deceased.  The  sur- 
viving children  are  Ora  M.,  Guy  H.,  Herbert  F., 
Nellie  F.,  Halley  E.,  Vina  M.  and  Dimple  D. 


PHILIP  THOMAS  DAVIS.— To  the  town  of 
Wickes,  Jefferson  county,  in  the  territorial  days 
of  Montana,  came  Philip  Thomas  Davis.  He  at 
once  engaged  in  mining.  It  was  not  exactly  the 
same  mining  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in 
his  native  state  and  in  Canada,  but  he  easily  fell 
into  the  ways  of  the  Montana  placer  miner  and  met 
with  fair  success.  He  was  born  at  Bradys  Bend, 
Pa.,  on  December  24,  1858.  Both  his  father  and  his 
mother,  Thomas  J.  and  Dorothy  (Williams)  Davis, 
were  natives  of  Wales  who,  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1852,  had  settled  at  Brady's  Bend,  where 
the  father  was  a  coal  miner  and  still  resides.  The 
second  of  a  family  of  five  children,  Mr.  Davis  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town,  and  from  school  attendance  he  went  to 
Lethbridge,  Canada,  and  in  1883  was  engaged  in 
mining  in  that  vicinity  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
It  was  in  188G,  three  years  prior  to  the  admission  of 
Montana  into  the  Union,  that  he  located  in  Wickes, 
and  here  also  he  was  employed  in  mining.     Four 


years  subesquently,  in  i8go,  Mr.  Davis  removed  to 
Butte,  and  from  that  time  he  has  been  constantly 
in  charge  of  the  city  water  works  pumping  station, 
and  his  practical  experience  has  made  him  a  valu- 
able man  to  the  company.  In  Masonic  circles  Mr. 
Davis  has  attained  high  rank,  and  his  prominence 
in  this  connection  is  recognized  throughout  Mon- 
tana. On  August  17,  1882,  he  was  made  a  Mason, 
taking  his  first  degree  in  Garfield  Lodge  No.  559,  at 
Dubois,  Pa.  In  June,  1888,  he  joined  Deer  Lodge 
Chapter  No.  3,  and  has  twice  officiated  as  principal 
sojourner  and  royal  arch  captain.  At  present  ha 
is  steward  of  Butte  council.  In  June,  1894,  Mr. 
Davis  joined  Montana  Commandery  No.  3,  and  in 
1895  the  Algeria  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Helena. 
The  Scottish  Rite  degrees  (he  is  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason)  were  administered  to  him  in  1898  and 
in  1888  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  Ruth  Chap- 
ter No.  2,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Theologically 
he  is  a  Spiritualist.  Mr.  Davis  numbers  a  host  of 
appreciative  friends  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  sterling  character. 


ANDREW  DAVIDSON.— There  is  an  element 
of  signal  consistency  in  the  fact  that  the  hon- 
ored subject  of  this  review  has  gained  a  position 
of  prominence  in  a  line  of  industry  to  which  he  was 
reared  amid  the  hills  and  heather  of  bonnie  auld 
Scotland  and  there  is  justifiable  pride  in  birth  and 
lineage  through  a  long  line  of  Scottish  ancestors. 
Well  schooled  in  the  management  of  flocks  ranging 
on  the  heather-girt  hills  of  his  native  land,  Mr.  Da- 
vidson is  today  identified  with  the  same  pastoral 
line  of  enterprise,  being  one  of  the  representative 
sheepgrowers  of  Valley  county.  Amid  the  beautiful 
Lammermoor  hills  of  Scotland,  where  is  laid  the 
scene  of  that  grand  opera,  Mr.  Davidson  was  ush- 
ered into  the  world  on  May  4,  1852.  His  father, 
James  Davidson,  was  born  in  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1810,  and  died  in  his  native  land  in  the  year 
1877.  He  was  a  shepherd  by  vocation  and  held  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  responsibility  for  twenty-six 
years  under  the  same  master,  being  a  man  of  stanch- 
est  rectitude  and  a  worthy  type  of  the  sturdy  Scotch- 
man. He  married  Margaret  Melrose,  who  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Haddington,  Scotland,  in  181 1,  and 
who  died  at  Yadlee,  parish  of  Stenton,  in  1881. 

Andrew  Davidson,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  educated  in  the  Cranshaws  school,  in 
Berwickshire,  where  he  continued  his  studies  until 
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the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  became  a  shepherd 
boy  on  the  farm  of  Bhiecairn  in  Lauderville,  ten- 
anted by  Nathaniel  Hume,  who  had  attained  wealth 
by  herding  the  fleecy  flock  in  Galawater.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  for  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  for  the  following  six  months  was  similarly  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  of  James  Maither,  at  Kedzlie. 
Mr.  Maither,  who  had  himself  started  out  in  life 
as  a  poor  shepherd  boy  and  who  had  acquired  large 
wealth  through  his  own  industry,  became  a  steadfast 
friend  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  a  friendship 
that  has  ever  been  held  inviolate  and  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  Mr.  Davidson,  though  far  from  his 
native  heath.  Eleven  years  previous  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1877,  Mr.  Davidson  went  home  to 
take  his  place  as  shepherd  at  Yadlee,  a  shepherd's 
house  on  the  farm  of  Millknowl  tenanted  by  William 
Creichton,  and  he  retained  this  position  for  a  period 
of  eleven,  years.  In  1882  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
land,  severed  the  home  ties  and  came  to  America,  lo- 
cating at  Kankakee,  III,  in  June,'  1882,  remaining 
there  until  April  of  the  following  year.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  removed  to  Tama  county,  Iowa,  where  he 
rented  a  farm  and  conducted  operations  until  the 
fall  crops  were  secured,  when  he  came  on  to  Mel- 
ville, then  in  Gallatin  county,  there  taking  up  his 
abode,  and  again  became  identified  with  the  herding 
of  sheep,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  two  winters.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  he  purchased  a  band  of  cattle, 
and  was  thereafter  engaged  in  the  ranching  and 
cattle  business  near  Melville,  now  Sweet  Grass 
county,  until  1891,  when  he  came  to  Malta,  Valley 
county,  and  took  up  a  homestead  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  tracks,  near  the 
town  and  near  to  the  Milk  river.  To  the  original 
homestead,  called  Yadlee  ranch,  he  has  since  added 
by  purchase  of  contiguous  tracts  until  he  now  has  a 
valuable  landed  estate  of  1,000  acres,  and  here 
he  is  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  horses, 
running  an  average  of  8,000  head  of  sheep,  his  in- 
timate and  practical  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
the  industry  assuring  him  abundant  success. 

In  politics  Mr.  Davidson  is  a  stalwart  Republi- 
can and  takes  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in 
public  affairs,  keeping  well  informed  concerning 
the  issues  and  the  questions  of  the  hour.  He  has 
held  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  seven 
years,  is  a  notary  public,  and  from  1892  until  1898 
was  clerk  of  the  school  board  of  district  No.  2. 

September  11,  1885,  Mr.  Davidson  was  united  in 
marriage,  in  the  famed  old  city  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, to  Miss  Isabella  Proudfoot  Ritchie,  who  was 


born  at  the  deanery  in  that  city  in  the  year  1858, 
being  the  daughter  of  James  Ritchie,  who  was  a 
provision  merchant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  have 
seven  children,  namely :  Jeanie  Proudfoot,  James 
Ritchie,  Margaret  Melrose  Lyall,  William  Andrew, 
Lillie  Vale,  Clarence  Goldie  and  Francis  Elliot. 


HON.  A.  J.  DAVIDSON.— No  history  of  Mon- 
tana can  be  written  without  conspicuous  men- 
tion of  Hon.  A.  J.  Davidson.  Coming  into  the  ter- 
ritory in  1863  with  the  earliest  pioneers,  he  has 
watched  its  growth  through  all  its  rapid  industrial 
and  political  development,  and  has  contributed  his 
full  share  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  this  land 
of  the  mountains.  When  but  a  youth  he  drove  an 
ox  team  across  the  plains  from  his  Missouri  home 
into  Alder  gulch,  and  since  his  arrival,  no  citizen 
has  borne  a  part  more  worthy  in  laying  strong  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth  and 
building  up  her  institutions.  Prominent  both  in 
the  commercial  and  political  life  of  the  territory 
and  state,  he  has  never  sought  public  position  for 
himself,  but  has  found  a  pleasure  in  aiding  to 
make  political  reputations  for  others,  himself  re- 
maining in  the  background,  devoting  his  time  to 
his  private  business.  He  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Franklin,  Mo.,  August  13,  1843,  the  son  of 
Samuel  M.  and  America  A.  (Billups)  Davidson, 
the  former  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  latter  of 
Alabama.  He  diligently  attended  the  home  schools 
but  before  he  was  twenty  years  old  his  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  dream  of  riches,  caused  by  the 
reports  of  the  almost  fabulous  discoveries  of  gold 
in  the  gulches  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  fortune  among  their  golden  sands. 
With  an  ox  team  and  a  necessary  outfit  he  joined  an 
overland  train  bound  for  the  new  Eldorado  in  the 
summer  of  1863.  After  encountering  and  over- 
coming obstacles  which  would  have  discouraged 
most  men,  and  sunnounting  difficulties  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  impossible,  the  party,  after  three  weari- 
some months  of  travel,  came  into  Alder  gulch  in 
November,  1863.  Mr.  Davidson  first  engaged  in 
cutting  logs  and  timbers  in  the  hills  near  Virginia 
City,  and  it  is  said  that  his  handiwork  furnished  ma- 
terial for  the  residences  of  some  of  the  first  families 
of  that  city.  He  later  engaged  in  placer  mining 
in  Alder  gulch,  and  in  1864  established  a  miners' 
supply  store  at  Highland,  while  in  the  spring  of 
1865  he  joined  the  stampede  to  the  new  gold  dis- 
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coveries  in  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  he  began  mer- 
chandising in  groceries  and  miners'  suppHes,  main- 
taining estabUshments  at  Helena  and  Diamond  Cty. 
He  followed  trading  for  several  _vears  with  success, 
and  in  1876  disposed  of  these  interests,  and  pur- 
chased a  large  wholesale  and  retail  harness  and 
saddlery  establishment  in  Helena,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  marked  success  until  1888.  By  this 
time  he  was  interested  largely  in  mining  and  real 
estate  and  in  banking  and  livestock  operations,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  public-spirited 
and  progressive  business  men  of  Helena. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  party  in  Montana  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Never  seeking  politi- 
cal preferment,  or  desiring  to  hold  any  office,  how- 
ever distinguished,  he  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  trusted  advisors  in  the  councils  of  the  party, 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  framing  its  issues  and 
shaping  its  policy.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
found  in  the  front  rank  of  every  political  battle, 
fighting  loyally  for  those  principles  he  held  to  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  state  and  the  nation. 
He  is  considered  by  his  friends  as  one  of  the 
old  guard  of  the  Montana  Democracy,  who  can  die 
in  defense  of  their  principles  but  know  no  sur- 
render to  the  enemy.  He  has  been  called  the  War- 
wick of  his  party  and  to  his  ability  and  skill  as  an 
organizer  and  leader  is  largely  due  the  present  su- 
premacy of  the  Democratic  party  in  his  county  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  as  well  as  in  the  state.  In  1888, 
in  the  last  election  held  in  Montana  before  its  ad- 
mission as  a  state,  Mr.  Davidson  was  chairman  of 
the  territorial  Democratic  central  committee.  Al- 
though the  party  was  defeated  in  that  campaign,  his 
services  were  of  such  a  character  that  he  was  select- 
ed as  the  Montana  member  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic committee,  and  ably  filled  that  position  until 
1896.  In  November,  1892,  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent Lewis  and  Clarke  county  in  the  Third  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  state.  In  that  memorable 
session,  during  which  an  United  States  senator 
should  have  been  elected,  there  was  a  continuous 
deadlock  and  no  election  was  made.  During  this 
exciting  period  Mr.  Davidson's  unwavering  loyalty 
to  his  party,  and  his  heroic  devotion  to  his  duty  and 
to  his  personal  friends  was  shown  conspicuously. 
Owing  to  severe  rheumatism  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  many  weeks  and  was  physically  unable 
to  perform  his  legislative  duties,  but  on  each  day 
for  nineteen  days  he  insisted  on  being  carried  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  legislative  hall,  to  cast  his  ballot 


for  his  candidate  and  his  personal  friend,  Hon. 
William  A.  Clark.  Owing  to  the  action  of  bolting 
Democratic  members,  Senator  Clark  failed  of  an 
election  at  that  session,  but  subsequently,  and  in 
large  degree  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Davidson, 
he  was  elected. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  appointed  by  Gov.  J.  E.  Rick- 
ards  aS  a  member  of  the  capitol  building  site  com- 
mission, and  he  assisted  in  locating  the  state  house 
on  its  present  superior  site  in  Helena.  The  beau- 
tiful capitol  building  with  its  very  commanding 
location,  overlooking  the  valley  and  the  magnifi- 
cent mountains  to  the  north,  is  a  perpetual 
monument  of  the  wise  judgment  of  the  members  of 
this  important  commission.  On  April  5,  1874,  Mr. 
Davidson  wedded  Miss  Sallie  Davenport,  daughter 
of  Maj.  William  Davenport,  one  of  the  prominent 
oldtime  citizens  and  property  owners  of  Helena. 
Only  the  youngest  of  their  three  children,  Olive, 
Elizabeth  and  William  Parberry,  is  now  living.  He 
is  a  student  at  that  noted  educational  institution, 
Taft's  School,  in  Connecticut.-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David- 
son have  many  friends  and  their  home  is  a  much 
frequented  center  of  refined  hospitality.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson has  been  for  many  years  a  Freemason,  has 
held  many  official  positions  in  the  order,  and  in 
1882  was  elected  grand  master  of  the  Masons  of 
Montana,  and  in  1890  he  was  made  the  grand  com- 
mander of  the  Knights  Templar  of  the  state.  He 
has  taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  and  was  a  charter  member  of  Algeria  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Helena. 

In  1888,  and  for  several  years  after,  Mr.  David- 
son was  at  the  head  of  the  well  known  mercantile 
house  of  the  A.  J.  Davidson  Company,  which  main- 
tained headquarters  in  Helena,  operating  with 
branches  in  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state.  It 
did  an  extensive  business  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, hay,  grain,  hides,  etc.,  dealing  both  at  whole- 
sale and  retail,  and  its  operations  extended  through- 
out Montana.  Mr.  Davidson  is  largely  interested 
in  Hvestock  and  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Em- 
pire Cattle  Company,  with  ranges  in  the  Milk  River 
valley  in  Choteau  county.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  stock  companies  of  the  state.  At  this 
writing  (1902)  Mr.  Davidson  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Montana  state  commis- 
sion for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  be 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
commission  to  provide  for  a  suitable  exhibit  from 
Montana  at  this  great  exposition.  To  this  high 
office  and  distinguished  position  he  was  appointed 
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by  Gov.  Joseph  K.  Toole,  in  December,  1901.  The 
work  of  the  commission  has  progressed  sufficiently 
to  indicate  that  Montana  will  be  represented  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  her  industries,  and  commensurate 
with  her  great  resources. 


JAMES  DAWSON.— Throughout  the  state  of 
Montana  the  Dawson  family  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known,  Andrew  Dawson,  the  father  of 
our  subject,  having  located  at  Fort  Benton  as 
early  as  1848,  when  Montana  was  yet  a  part  of  the 
unpeopled  wilderness  of  Idaho,  and  its  brilliant 
possibilities  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Andrew  Daw- 
son was  born  at  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  181 7.  In  1843  l''^  came  to  the  United 
States  and  in  1848  became  a  partner  in,  and  in  1855 
general  manager  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Benton,  and  continued 
thus  employed  until  1864.  He  then  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  died  on  September  16,  1871. 
During  his  extended  residence  in  Montana  he 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  its  business,  political  and 
social  life,  having  a  wide  acquaintanceship  through- 
out the  northwest  and  numbering  a  host  of  warm 
personal  friends  who  will  long  cherish  his  mem- 
ory. His  wife,  Mary  (Gerrard)  Dawson,  was  born 
at  Fort  Benton  of  French  ancestry,  dying  in  1856. 
James  Dawson,  was  born  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
on  December  19,  1854,  and  received  a  superior  edu- 
cation. From  1858  until  1861  he  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Father  De  Smet  and  Father  Imoda 
at  St.  Ignatius,  Mont.,  and  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
In  1861  he  accompanied  Joseph  Kipp  (of  whom 
a  sketch  appears  on  another  page),  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  where  he  remained  until  he  went  to  England 
and  Scotland  in  1862.  There  he  attended  Birken- 
head College  and  supplemented  and  greatly  en- 
larged and  rounded  out  his  education  under  pri- 
vate masters  at  Edinburgh.  From  1870  until  1878 
he  was  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Glasgow  and- 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to 
America  and  settled  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  on  a 
ranch,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1881 
he  removed  to  North  Dakota,  there  continuing 
agriculture.  Since  1885  he  has  been  in  Montana, 
energetically  conducting  merchandising,  mining, 
etc.,  at  Fort  Conrad,  Missoula  and  Blackfoot. 
At  present  he  resides  at  Blackfoot,  where  he  is 
the  postmaster.  In  addition  to  his  other  prop- 
erty he  owns  a  ranch  of  640  acres  near  Two  Medi- 


cine lake,  on  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  which  is 
profitably  devoted  to  stockraising.  The  marriage 
of  Mr.  Dawson  to  Miss  Eliza  Park,  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  was  solemnized  at  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba,  in  1881.  Their  children  are  James 
Erskine,  William  and  Harold,  aged  respectively 
fourteen,  twelve  and  nine  years,  and  two  who 
died  in  infancy.  An  ardent  Republican,  Mr.  Daw- 
son wields  much  influence  in  the  party.  While  re- 
siding at  Martina,  Missoula  county,  he  was  post- 
master and  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  from 
iBgo  to  1896. 


JOHN  A.  De  BERGE,  one  of  the  progressive 
and  successful  builders,  restaurateurs  and  hotel- 
keepers  of  Montana,  located  at  Forsyth,  has  come 
to  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  community  as  a 
business  man  of  capability  and  a  highly  esteemed 
citizen  through  well  directed  efforts  on  his  own 
part,  unassisted  by  favors  from  friends  or  fortune, 
or  by  particularly  favorable  circumstances.  He 
is  a  native  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  where  he  was  born 
June  10,  1850.  His  father,  Gothard  De  Berge, 
was  a  Frenchman  by  nativity  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  'forties.  He  made  his  home 
in  Wisconsin,  and  there  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death  in  1871.  His  widow,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, died  at  Kenosha  in  1872.  Mr.  De  Berge 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  at  St.  Francis  College,  Milwaukee.  He 
remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  from  then  until  1876  worked  as  a 
contractor  and  builder  and  railroad  carpenter  in 
Texas,  Colorado  and  Kansas.  From  1876  to  1882 
he  was  farming  at  Waukeeney,  Kan.  In  1882  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  for  three  years  conducted  a 
boarding  car  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at 
the  same  time  having  charge  of  the  bridges  and 
buildings  on  the  Yellowstone  division.  In  1885 
he  opened  the  Occidental  hotel  at  Forsyth,  and 
continued  in  charge  of  it  two  and  a  half  years. 
During  the  next  four  years  he  was  in  the  res- 
taurant business,  but  since  1892  he  has  been 
operating  as  a  contractor  and  builder,  with  head- 
quarters at  Forsyth.  Throughout  the  variety  of 
pursuits  in  which  he  has  engaged  Mr.  De  Berge 
has  been  steadily  successful,  estabHshing  himself 
firmly  in  business  and  in  the  confidence  and  regard 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  is  a  member  of  Hiram 
Lodge  No.  52,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Forsyth,  giving 
the  organization  active  and  earnest  support.     He 
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was  married  at  Chicago  in  1875,  to  Miss  Marillus 
Becktenwald,  who  was  born  at  Highwood,  Lake 
county,  111.,  in  185 1.  While  a  resident  of  Illinois 
he  was  a  school  trustee  and  on  moving  to  Kan- 
sas was  deputy  sheriff  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
Since  making  his  home  in  Montana  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  justice  of  the  peace  in  Custer  county. 


REV.  REMIGIUS  De  RYCKERE.— In  prepar- 
ing a  biographical  sketch  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  in  one's  research  a  genealogical  tree  that  has 
waved  its  lordly  branches  for  generations  over 
prominent  historic  figures,  but  it  is  far  more  satis- 
factory to  find  existing  in  the  subject  of  the  sketch 
heroism,  nobility  of  soul,  self-sacrifice  and  un- 
swerving faith  and  loyalty  so  closely  intermingled 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  being  that  it  tints  the 
whole  with  such  glowing  beauty  that  "he  who 
runs  may  read"  therein  the  lesson  of  a  successful  life 
devoted  unsparingly,  yet  without  ostentation,  to 
the  betterment  of  others  and  the  resulting  promin- 
ence it  gives  a  man  to  unselfishly  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  a  humane  and  enlightened  conscience.  It 
is  our  pleasant  task  to  make  such  a  record  of  the 
Rev.  Remigius  De  Ryckere,  who  came  as  a  mission- 
ary priest  to  Deer  Lodge  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
and  who  is  now  the  dean  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  Montana.  He  was  born  in 
Emelghen  in  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  on  August 
6,  1837,  and  his  early  years  of  simple  living  and 
earnest  study  fully  prepared  him  for  his  successful 
theological  course  at  the  American  college  in 
Louvain,  that  most  excellent  school  so  well  known 
in  this  country  through  the  many  learned  priests 
and  prelates  it  has  trained  for  the  American  church. 
Father  de  Ryckere  was  ordained  in  Europe  in 
1865  for  the  diocese  of  Nesqually,  Wash.,  where  he 
arrived  in  September  of  that  year,  but  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  was  sent  to  Deer  Lodge  and  en- 
tered upon  the  missionary  career  of  toil  and  sacri- 
fice which  has  been  and  continues  of  incalculable 
good  to  Montana.  His  first  service  in  Deer  Lodge 
was  held  in  a  private  house,  but  he  soon  began  the 
erection  of  a  chapel,  and  from  that  first  church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  has  gone  forth  a  force 
of  pious  effort  which  has  dotted  the  surrounding 
country  with  crosses  and  spires  and  brought  under 
the  guidance  of  these  heavenly  landmarks  hun- 
dreds of  straying  feet  and  wayward  hearts,  who 
stand   today   honored   members    in   the    foremost 


ranks  of  Christian  civilization.  Days  of  toilsome 
travel  through  rain  and  snow,  nights  of  sleepless 
weariness,  dangers  encountered  on  every  hand 
from  the  wildness  of  that  country,  and  the  suspicion 
and  treachery  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  reckless 
follies  of  the  miner,  all  bravely  met  with  unfalter- 
ing faith  in  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  have  woven 
themselves  under  his  eyes  into  houses  of  prayer, 
lodges  for  the  sick  and  suffering,  homes  for  the  or- 
phan and  schools  for  the  young,  so  that  now  only 
songs  of  praises,  thanksgiving  and  peace  rise 
where  once  was  heard  the  wrangles  of  strife. 

His  first  log  church  in  Deer  Lodge  was  re- 
placed by  a  stone  structure  in  1874  and  since  then 
he  has  established  two  very  successful  institutions 
in  the  city,  St.  Joseph's  hospital  and  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  both  of  which  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  advancements  made  in  science  and  education, 
and  have  thus  been  a  power  for  untold  good. 
His  missionary  field  at  one  time  extended  over  a 
large  extent  of  country  surrounding  Deer  Lodge, 
but  by  unceasing  effort  and  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  true  piety  he  has  so  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  community  that  today  churches  with  resi- 
dent priests  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  outlying 
towns.  Besides  these  visible  tokens  of  the  toil 
of  years,  which  are  only  a  merited  tribute  to 
his  worth,  we  find  Rev.  Remigius  De  Ryckere 
enshrined  in  the  lives  and  affections  of  countless 
numbers  as  the  wise  counsellor,  the  zealous  priest 
and  the  unfailing  friend,  before  which  memorial 
costly  tablets  and  emblazoned  urns  shrink  into  in- 
significance ;  and  it  is  therefore  most  fitting  that 
we  here  record  his  name  among  the  pioneers  who 
were  the  advance  guards  in  a  nation's  growth. 


JOSEPH  DEMARS.— There  are  no  rules  for 
achieving  success ;  there  are  no  rules  for  build- 
ing character,  and  thus  the  individual  is  ever  the 
maker  of  his  own  destiny,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  applies  his  energies  and  abilities  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  tran- 
sition stages  of  his  career,  to  that  extent  will  suc- 
cess attend  his  efforts.  The  subject,  Joseph 
Demars,  stands  as  one  of  the  worthy  business  men 
of  the  thriving  village  of  Havre,  Choteau  county, 
and  he  has  been  essentially  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes.  He  was  born  in  Three  Rivers,  or  Trois 
Rivieres,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, the  date  of  his  birth  being  August  24,  1845.    His 
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father,  August  Demars,  was  born  also  in  Three  Riv- 
ers, and  there  passed  his  Hfe  as  a  farmer,  and 
his  death  occurred  in  1871.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Maggie  DeRosa,  was  likewise  a 
native  of  Three  Rivers,  where  her  death  occurred 
in  1852.  Both  were  of  sterling  French  lineage,  the 
respective  families  having  long  been  established  in 
eastern  Canada. 

After  leaving  school  he  worked  on  the  homestead 
farm  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old  when,  in  1864, 
he  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  employed  in 
farm  work  until  1870.  He  then  came  to  the  north- 
west and  engaged  in  freighting  to  the  various  forts 
and  also  to  other  points  of  Montana,  including 
Helena,  Fort  Benton,  Missoula,  Deer  Lodge,  etc., 
until  1876,  when  he  located  in  Great  Falls,  where  he 
resided  for  a  short  time.  In  1877  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Diamond  R  Freighting  Company,  at 
Fort  Assinniboine,  with  which  he  remained  until 
he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  on  Milk  river,  about 
one  mile  from  Havre,  where  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  stockraising,  making  a  specialty  of  high- 
grade  cattle  and  horses.  He  has  been  unflagging 
in  his  industry  and  has  brought  to  bear  qualities 
that  have  brought  success,  while  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  friends. 

In  1890  Mr.  Demars  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Zell  Pepin.  They  opened  a  meat  market  in 
Havre,  and  this  enterprise  has  proved  successful, 
and  they  have  conducted  it  with  ability,  securing 
the  support  of  a  good  patronage.  In  Havre  Mr. 
Demars  has  erected  a  modern  and  attractive  resi- 
dence where  the  family  entertain  their  friends  with 
genial  hospitality.  In  politics  Mr.  Demars  is  not  an 
active  partisan.  He  has  attained  success  by  hard 
work  and  many  personal  sacrifices  and  is  to  be 
classed  among  those  who  have  contributed  a  due 
quota  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  community. 
At  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  in  1889,  Mr.  Demars  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Anne  Sovia, 
who  was  born  at  Winnepeg,  Canada.  They  are  the 
parents  of  five  children :  Georgia,  Henry,  Laura, 
Albert  and  Frederick. 


commission  merchant  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
died  in  Champaign  county,  111.,  in  1876.  His  widow 
lived  until  1890,  when  she  died  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Mr.  Deverill  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin and  Chicago,  and  at  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  in  Chicago  in  1872,  conducted  it 
successfully  for  two  years  and  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming,  which  he  followed  for  two  years 
in  Champaign  county.  111.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1876,  he  removed  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and 
engaged  in  packing  beef  and  pork  for  the  market 
until  1882.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, settling  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  took  up  a 
homestead  half  way  between  Laurel  and  Park  City, 
and  in  1901  bought  a  school  section  adjoining 
Laurel.  Since  his  arrival  in  Montana  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  horses. 

In  politics  Mr.  Deverill  is  a  Republican,  and 
takes  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  party.  He 
was  assessor  of  Yellowstone  county  from  1888  to 
1894,  and  in  1900  was'  elected  commissioner  for  the 
county.  These  offices  he  filled  with  satisfaction  to 
the  public  and  with  credit  to  himself.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Oshkosh,  in  1882,  to  Miss  Dora  Utter.  They 
have  two  children  :  Rex  and  Kirkby. 


OAMUEL  K.  DEVERILL  was  born  at  Green 
vJ  Bay,  Wis.,  March  28,  1854.  His  parents,  Hen- 
ry and  Elizabeth  (Matthews)  Deverill,  were  natives 
of  England,  but  came  to  the  United  States  when 
they  were  young  and  settled  in  Wisconsin.  Later 
they  removed  to  Chicago,  where  the  father  was  a 


EJ.  DEVEREAUX,  now  residing  on  an  ex- 
tensive ranch  in  Teton  county,  on  the  Black- 
foot  reservation,  is  one  of  the  earlier  Montana 
pioneers  and  one  who  has  since  wrought  out 
financial  prosperity  in  stockraising.  He  was  born 
at  Brewer,  Maine,  on  June  15,  1832.  His  father, 
Elijah  W.  Devereaux,  was  of  French  and  his 
mother  of  Scotch  ancestry,  both  natives  of  Maine, 
the  family  having  settled  in  New  England  in  early 
Colonial  days.  Until  he  was  fourteen  Mr.  Dever- 
eaux attended  the  public  schools,  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical business  education.  Soon  afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  the  lumber  districts  of  Minnesota,  where 
he  worked  in  the  pineries.  In  October,  1863,  he 
came  to  Montana,  his  initial  point  being  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  during  the  ten  succeeding  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  at  Virginia  City,  Blackfoot  and 
other  localities. 

Possessed  of  an  adventurous  and  enterprising 
spirit  he  went  north  in  1873  and  began  trap- 
ping and  trading  with  the  Blackfoot,  Bloods  and 
Piegan  Indians,  and  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  Sioux  Indians 
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at  Cypress  Hill  in  1873.  From  1875  until  1889 
Mr.  Devereaux  divided  his  time  between  freight- 
ing and  stockraising,  being  located  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton. While  here,  with  an  eye  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  he  secured  a  ranch  comprising  300 
acres  on  Horse  Shoe  Bend.  This  was  in  1877 
and  he  sold  the  property  at  a  good  profit  in  1899. 
In  1889  he  secured  claims  amounting  to  500  acres 
on  Cut  Bank  river,  Blackfoot  reservation,  and 
here,  surrounded  by  vast  free  ranges,  he  is  lucra- 
tively engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle.  By  his 
marriage  at  Fort  Benton  he  is  the  father  of  six 
children,  Spina,  Henry,  Charles,  Annie,  Abba  and 
Jason. 


REV.  THOMAS  E.  DICKEY.— Among  the  more 
prominent  of  the  elements  that  have  trans- 
formed the  wild  Montana  of  the  early  days  into  the 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  commonwealth  that  exists 
today  must  be  considered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  Its  early  missionaries  placed  their  lives  in 
the  care  of  the  Creator,  and  unselfishly  wrought  out 
by  painstaking  labor  of  anxious  minds  and  often 
wearied  and  suffering  bodies  the  happy  results  we 
now  witness  in  their  numerous  churches  and  their 
prosperous  relations.  They  were  far-sighted,  broad- 
minded,  liberal  and  generous.  Their  hands  were  al- 
ways ready  to  succor  the  weak  and  suffering,  their 
good  deeds  were  multitudinous,  bestowed  alike  on 
saint  and  sinner,  on  the  needy  savage  and  the  neces- 
sitous Caucasian.  So  unassuming  have  they  been 
that  little  is  left  to  tell  the  story  of  those  who  have 
passed  to  their  final  reward  and  only  a  few  survivors 
exist  from  whom  to  gather  the  simple  story  of  their 
lives  to  tell  to  coming  generations  of  those  who 
builded  wisely  and  well  in  forming  the  christian  civ- 
ilization of  today.  The  first  celebration  of  Divine 
service  in  Montana,  according  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  faith,  was  held  on  Christmas  day,  1865, 
in  Virginia  City,  Prof.  T.  J.  Tinsdale  acting  as 
reader.  Thus,  for  nearly  forty  years,  has  this  chris- 
tian leaven  been  working  here  for  the  building  up  of 
the  right.  The  first  Episcopal  parish  in  Montana 
was  organized  in  a  private  house  in  Virginia  City 
on  Sunday  evening,  March  17,  1867,  as  St.  Paul's 
parish.  In  July  thither  came  Bishop  D.  S.  Tuttle, 
D.  D.,  who  assumed  charge  of  the  parish  and  the 
next  November  was  chosen  its  rector,  and  with  his 
advent  began  the  active  operations  of  the  church 
in  the  territory.  He  soon  had  faithful  assistants  co- 
operating heartily  with  him,  among  them  Goddard, 


Prout,  Foy,  Gilbert,  Dickey  and  others;  and  from 
1867  dates  the  commencement  of  systematic  and 
organized  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary  work. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Dickey  was  born  in  Lower  Stew- 
iacke,  N.  S.,  on  April  2,  1836,  the  son  of  Ephraim 
and  Mary  (Tupper)  Dickey.  His  father  was  a 
large  mill-owner,  and  a  native  also  of  Nova  Scotia, 
his  grandparents,  however,  being  of  Massachusetts 
Colonial  stock,  emigrating  to  the  province  from  that 
state.  His  paternal  grandmother  was  a  Howard, 
and  her  husband,  Col.  Howard,  was  an  active  officer 
in  the  American  army  of  the  Revolution.  The 
English  family  of  Howard  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, tracing  its  descent  from  Hereward,  the 
Saxon,  a  powerful  opponent  of  William  the  Nor- 
man in  his  successful  conquest  of  England  in  1066. 
Mr.  Dickey's  parents  died  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  father 
in  1865,  the  mother  in  1879.  Of  their  nine  children 
Eddy  became  a  leading  citizen  of  Elk  River,  Minn., 
and  was  killed  in  1890  by  the  falling  of  a  plank  from 
a  pjle-driver.  Benjamin  has  been  an  extensive  lum- 
berman of  Minneapolis  for  many  years.  Hannah 
(Mrs.  Luther  Munson)  also  resides  in  Minneapolis. 
Thomas  E.  came  to  Minnesota  in  1854.  The  others 
yet  live  in  Nova  Scotia.  Thomas  E.  Dickey  was 
fitted  for  college  at  Minneapolis  high  school,  and 
was  matriculated  at  Jubilee  College  at  Robin's  Nest, 
Peoria  county,  111.,  in  i860.  One  year  later  the 
college  was  broken  up  by  the  larger  number  of  its 
students  (mostly  Southerners)  returning  home  on 
account  of  the  pending  Civil  war,  and  by  the  depart- 
ure of  the  manager  of  the  school,  Dr.  Samuel  Chase, 
to  accept  a  chaplain's  commission  in  the  Federal 
army.  Then  for  seven  years  Mr.  Dickey  attended 
the  Bishop  Seabury  Divinity  School  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  as  B.  D.  in 
1867.  Entering  the  Episcopal  ministry,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  mission  at  Lesueur,  IMinn., 
where  he  remained  until  1870,  building  a  church  at 
this  place  and  one  at  Belle  Plain.  For  the  next  two 
years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Austin, 
Minn.,  then  crossed  the  continent  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary at  Olympia,  Wash.,  under  Bishop  Morris. 
Mission  work  took  him  to  Suisun,  Cal.,  a  year  later. 
From  there  he  went  to  Silver  City,  Idaho,  under 
Bishop  Tuttle,  and  was  the  only  clergyman  in 
Owyee  county.  Here  his  wife's  health  failed,  and, 
after  a  year  of  arduous  pioneer  labor,  he  was 
named  by  Bishop  Tuttle  pastor  of  the  mission 
at  Bozeman,  Mont.  Here  a  church  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Bishop  Tuttle  in  July,  1868,  when  there 
were  but  seven  women  living  in  the  place.    Annual- 
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ly  from  that  time  the  bishop  had  made  a  visitation 
and  the  field  was  a  good  one  for  a  vigilant  and  en- 
ergetic worker  like  our  good  missionary. 

Preaching  here  his  first  sermon  in  Montana  in 
October,  1875,  Mr.  Dickey  went  earnestly  to  work. 
The  parish  was  named  St.  James  and  Mr.  Dickey 
held  services  for  some  months  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hall.  He  was  determined  to  give  the  parish  a 
church  of  its  own,  and  built  there,  with  his  own 
hands,  the  second  Episcopal  church  in  Montana, 
himself  selecting  the  site  and  paying  for  it.  On 
this  lot  is  now  standing  a  beautiful  stone  church. 
In  August,  1877,  from  Bozeman,  Mr.  Dickey  went 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  as  delegate  from  the  Montana 
churches  to  the  general  Episcopal  convention  held 
in  that  city,  and  after  the  convention  took  mission 
work  in  an  extended  territory  reaching  along  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Lake  Detroit, 
Minn.,  to  Bismarck,  N.  D.  He  made  that  trip  of 
240  miles  twice  a  month  and  was  in  the  truest  sense 
a  pioneer  clergyman.  On  this  territory  there,  is 
now  in  service  one  bishop  and  five  clergymen.  The 
churches  at  Castleton,  Jamestown,  Bismarck,  Val- 
ley City,  Grand  Forks,  Detroit,  Wahpeton,  Mayfield 
and  others  owe  their  existence  to  the  care^  indus- 
try and  earnest  christian  devotion  of  this  faithful 
missionary.  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Nebraska  College  at  Nebraska 
City.  After  four  years  he  resigned  this  office  and 
established  the  Bishop  Whipple  School  at  More- 
head,  Minn.  Here  he  erected  a  fine  set  of  build- 
ings, but  the  result  was  disappointing.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  largely  peopled  by  Scandi- 
navians. The  English  school  did  not  attract  them, 
and  in  1891  Mr.  Dickey  sold  the  school  to  the 
Scandinavian  Society,  which  transformed  it  into 
Concordia  College.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Dickey 
made  his  home  in  Kalispell,  again  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work,  founded  Christ  church  in  that  then 
prospective  city,  and  built  a  convenient  church  edi- 
fice which  was  opened  for  service  in  February, 
1893.  He  held  the  pastorate  for  three  years,  ten- 
dering his  resignation  in  1896.  He  did  missionary 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  valley,  at  Fairview  and 
at  Columbia  Falls  and  that  at  the  latter  place  still 
continues.  He  was  called  to  Virginia  City  in  the 
spring  of  1897  and  was  in  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
church  there,  and  of  Trinity  at  Madison  Valley 
until  June,  1900,  but  is  now  residing  in  Kalispell. 

Mr.  Dickey  has  always  been  a  Democrat  in  po- 
litical views,  and  since  1867  has  held-  membership 
in  the  Masonic  fraternity.     On  February  15,  1870, 


Mr.  Dickey  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Helen 
M.  Wright,  daughter  of  Kent  and  Tammey  (Fer- 
guson) Wright,  a  native  of  Shoreham,  Vt.  She 
was  educated  at  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Female  Seminary. 
She  has  nobly  shared  the  fortunes  of  her  husband 
in  his  pioneer  life,  leaving  a  home  in  a  civilized 
community,  friends  and  congenial  associates,  to 
work  with  him  in  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  ably  has  she  aided  him. 
The  children  of  this  marriage  are  four  sons,  Henry 
Whipple  Dickey,  chief  bookkeeper  of  the  Missoula 
Mercantile  Company;  Charles  Kent  Dickey,  book- 
keeper of  James  Conlon's  large  department  store 
at  Kalispell;  Ellis  Smith  Dickey,  material  clerk  in 
the  superintendent's  office  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  at  Kalispell,  and  Edward  Dickey,  manager 
of  the  grocery  department  of  James  Conlon's  mer- 
cantile house  at  Kalispell. 


NEIL  DOUGHERTY,  an  adopted  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Glenties,  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  on  July  20,  1869,  and  is  a  self- 
made  man  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  When 
a  child  he  attended  the  government  schools,  but 
the  facilities  were  very  meagre  and  his  graduation 
early,  for  he  began  to  work  at  herding  stock  when 
but  ten  years  old,  doing  this  labor  faithfully  for 
five  years,  thereby  assisting  his  parents  in  the 
support  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
saving  enough  to  pay  his  passage  to  America. 
He  left  his  home  for  America  in  June,  1886,  com- 
ing by  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  on  to  Helena, 
Mont.  Here  he  immediately  found  employment  in 
carrying  the  hod  at  $2.50  per  day.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  was  engaged  by  the  Kiley  Brothers 
of  Washington  gulch  to  make  hay  at  $45  per 
month  and  board.  His  next  move  was  to  Elliston, 
then  consisting  of  only  a  section  house,  and  he 
worked  there  on  the  railroad  until  the  spring 
of  1887,  when  he  returned  to  Helena  and  occupied 
himself  in  doing  anything  that  presented  itself 
for  a  year,  when  he  saw  a  good  opening  in  tak- 
ing contracts  for  digging  cellars  for  the  Pittsburg 
and  Atlas  blocks  and  Hugh  Galen's  and  S'am 
Word's  residences.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  con- 
tracts he  engaged  in  burning  lime  and  quarrying 
stone  for  James  Kurvin  until  1889  when  he  learned 
the  stonemason's  trade  and  became  foreman  for 
James  Mason. 

In   1890  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mercan- 
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tile  career  by  purchasing  a  wagon  and  team  of 
horses  and  a  bill  of  merchandise,  selling  his  goods 
at  the  different  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena. 
Meeting  with  unexpected  success  he  soon  enlarged 
his  field,  visiting  nearly  all  the  populated  portions 
of  the  state.  During  this  period  he  utilized  his 
spare  time  in  grading  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
on  the  Marysville  and  Rimini  branches  and  for  the 
Great  Northern  from  Great  Falls.  In  December, 
1890,  Mr.  Dougherty  located  again  at  Elliston, 
which  then  contained  four  stores  and  fourteen 
saloons.  Although  an  unfriendly  feeling  was  soon 
manifested  by  the  merchants,  Mr.  Dougherty  de- 
termined to  remain  here,  and  rented  a  small  store, 
and  procuring  both  a  merchant's  and  a  peddler's 
license  at  once  he  commenced  business.  He  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  capable 
Finland  peddler,  whom  he  sent  to  the  various 
wood  and  mining  camps,  where  the  Finns  were  al- 
most exclusively  employed.  This  proved  a  for- 
tunate engagement.  Mr.  Dougherty  has  in- 
creased his  business  until  he  is  now  the  leading 
merchant  of  Elliston,  and  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  excellent  business  man  and  always  actuated 
by  a  high  sense  of  honor. 

In  1896  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Elliston 
and  has  capably  filled  the  ofifice.  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Republican  party  and  a  member  of 
the  fraternal  order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On 
January  3,  1894,  Mr.  Dougherty  married  with  Miss 
Mary  Gallagher,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  daughter 
of  James  and  Mary  (O'Malla)  Gallagher,  natives 
of  Ireland,  successful  farmers  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  the 
Gallagher  family  were  six  children,  Thomas,  Kath- 
erine,  James,  Patrick,  Bridget  and  Mary.  The 
father  died  several  years  ago  and  Mrs.  Gallagher 
now  resides  with  her  children  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Dougherty's  parents,  Frank  and  Katherine  Dough- 
erty (his  mother's  name  was  also  Dougherty)  were 
farmers  in  Ireland  and  Catholics.  They  had  seven 
children ;  three  died — one  in  infancy,  two  others, 
Fannie  and  John,  in  early  life,  and  the  parents  are 
now  dead,  the  father  dying  in  1901.  The  surviv- 
ing children,  Patrick,  Neil,  James  and  Frank,  are 
all  residents  of  Montana.  To  Neil  Dougherty 
and  wife  have  been  born  four  children :  Frank  E., 
James  N.,  Delia  and  Ella,  twins.  (Ella  died  in  in- 
fancy.) The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  more  than  pleased 
with  Montana,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity 
to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  country. 


ARTHUR  W.  DOUGLAS.— Montana  is  young 
in  years  among  the  states  of  our  Union,  but 
she  has  already  produced  a  generation  of  hardy, 
thrifty,  far-seeing  and  progressive  men,  who  are 
exemplifying  in  their  energetic  and  productive 
lives  the  qualities  of  fortitude,  self-reliance  and 
readiness  for  emergencies  for  which  their  parents 
are  so  renowned.  And  of  this  number  is  Arthur 
W.  Douglas,  who  was  born  at  Boulder,  Jefiferson 
county,  Mont.,  on  January  24,  1870,  the  son  of 
George  A.  Douglas,  whose  life  story  is  related  on 
other  pages  of  this  volume,  and  Calista  (Allen) 
Douglas.  He  received  a  good  practical  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  an  excellent  academy 
at  Corning,  Iowa.  He  was  diligent  and  active  in 
the  assistance  of  his  parents,  remaining  with  them 
until  he  was  nearly  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He 
then  entered  the  offices  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  as  a  clerk,  and  has  risen  by  successive 
promotions  until  after  ten  years  service  with  it  he 
now  holds  the  responsible  position  of  traveling 
auditor.  His  work  is  appreciated  by  the  company, 
and  he  has  the  cordial  regard  of  all  who  know  him 
well.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  identified  with 
the  Order  of  Pendo  and  with  the  Good  Templars. 
On  January  16,  1894,  Mr.  Douglas  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  Andrews,  a  native  of 
Crawford  county.  Pa.,  and  a  daughter  of  WilHam 
and  Elizabeth  Andrews  of  the  same  nativity.  The 
father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  a  Republican  in 
politics  and  a  highly  esteemed  citizen.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  zealous  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church.  He  died  aged  forty-eight 
years  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.  Of  their  seven  chil- 
dren Howard,  George,  Silas,  Sarah  E.,  Cornelia, 
Nancy  and  Belle,  all  are  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  have  three  children,  Vernon  A.,  Wallace 
E.  and  Miriam  E.  Both  parents  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  have  a  strong 
position  in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 


JOHN  DOUGLAS  is  one  of  the  active  and  en- 
terprising young  native  Montanians  who  have 
found  financial  success  on  the  cattle  ranch.  He  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  on  June  21,  1876,  the  son  of  Theodore  and 
Mary  Douglas.  The  father,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Montana  pioneers,  coming  to  the  territory  in  1861, 
for  thirty  years  followed  mining  anfl  ranching  with 
a  fair  degree  of  success  and  died  on  December  6, 
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1891.  Since  his  death  the  home  ranch  has  been 
conducted  by  his  son,  John  Douglas.  It  comprises 
640  acres,  of  which  320  acres  are  leased  lands,  and 
quite  a  fair  proportion  of  the  land  is  suitable  for 
cultivation.  It  is  located  near  the  village  of 
Augusta,  and  is  an  eligible  and  desirable  stock 
ranch,  supplied  with  all  the  accessories  necessary 
to  a  profitable  prosecution  of  the  industry.  Mr. 
Douglas  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church. 


PETER  DOUGLAS,  although  one  of  the  later 
settlers  in  Teton  county,  near  Browning,  on  the 
Blackfoot  reservation,  is  a  young  man  who  is  evi- 
dently on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  He  is  a 
genuine  Montanian,  and  was  born  at  Fort  Benton, 
Choteau  county,  on  April  9,  1869.  His  father, 
Theodore  Douglas,  a  native  of  Canada  of  French 
ancestry,  came  to  Montana  in  early  territorial  days 
and  for  several  years  was  in  trade  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, going  from  there  to  Sun  River  Crossing,  where 
he  died  in  i8gi.  His  widow,  Mary  Douglas,  the 
mother  of  our  subject,  now  resides  at  Augusta  in 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  The  earlier  days  of  Peter 
Douglas  were  passed  at  Fort  Benton,  Prickly  Pear 
valley  and  Augusta,  and  in  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  working  hours  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
practical  business  education  and  improved  his  op- 
portunities to  the  utmost.  In  the  spring  of  1900 
Mr.  Douglas  brought  his  family  to  the  Milk  River 
country,  and  located  a  fine  ranch  of  320  acres, 
where  he  has  since  profitably  engaged  in  stockrais- 
ing.  In  1897  he  was  married,  at  St.  Peter's,  Mo., 
to  Miss  Mary  Lewis.  They  have  two  children,  Ed- 
ward, aged  two  and  one-half  years,  and  John 
Henry,  aged  ten  months. 


HARRY  DRABBS.— In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  thriving  little  town  of  Hinsdale,  Valley 
county,  is  located  the  attractive  ranch  home  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  came  from  his  native 
land,  the  "right  little,  tight  little  isle"  of  England, 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  new  and  vigorous  state 
of  Montana,  where  his  well-directed  efforts  have 
been  attended  with  a  due  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Drabbs  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
June  26,  1852,  and  was  there  reared  and  educated, 
having  such  advantages  as  were  afforded  in  the 
excellent     public     schools.     His     father,     Oxley 


Drabbs,  was  born  in  the  same  county,  and  when  a 
young  man  he  came  to  America,  locating  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  remained  a  short  time,  when  his 
health  became  so  impaired  as  to  render  it  ex- 
pedient for  him  to  return  to  his  old  home  in  York- 
shire, England,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life,  passing  away  in  1871.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Thompson,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
in  the  year  1819,  and  still  maintains  her  home  there, 
"having  attained  a  venerable  age. 

After  leaving  school  Harry  Drabbs  was  em- 
ployed on  various  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home 
until  the  year  1892,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  locating  near  Hudson, 
St.  Croix  county.  Wis.,  where  he  was  employed  on 
a  farm  until  April,  1893,  when  he  came  to  Valley 
county,  Mont.,  locating  at  Hinsdale  and  being 
variously  employed  for  a  period  of  four  years.  In 
1897  he  took  up  a  claim  of  200  acres  adjoining  the 
townsite  of  Hinsdale,  and  upon  this  he  has  made 
the  best  of  improvements  and  devotes  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  his  energy  and 
well  directed  efforts  making  the  enterprise  a 
profitable  one  and  insuring  him  accumulative  suc- 
cess in  his  operations.  In  politics  he  gives  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party,  taking  a  lively 
and  intelligent  interest  in  all  questions  and  issues. 
In  the  year  1873,  at  Carcroft,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Drabbs  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Annie  Jackson,  who  was  born  in  that  shire  in  the 
year  1856,  but  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest 
December  29,  1893,  at  Hinsdale,  Mont.  She  was 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  her  gentle  grace  of 
character  endeared  her  to  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  She  left  five  children :  Samuel  Oxley, 
a  most  promising  young  man,  who  met  his  death 
at  the  untimely  age  of  twenty-two  years,  the  result 
of  a  pitiable  accident,  being  fatally  shot  by  a  hunt- 
ing companion  on  December  12,  1900,  when  on  an 
expedition  along  the  wilds  of  the  Missouri  river, 
seventy-five  miles  from  Hinsdale,  and  the  other 
children  are  Robert,  Lottie,  Granville  and  EflEe. 


MATTHEW  DRISCOLL.— The  proprietor  of 
the  Driscoll  hotel  in  Billings,  and  a  popular 
boniface,  his  hotel  being-  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
traveling  public  as  well  as  for  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  is  Matthew  Driscoll,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  industrial  life  of 
Montana,   having   long   been    connected   with   the 
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cattle  business  in  various  capacities,  and  having  had 
the  varied  experiences  of  Hfe  on  the  range.  He  is 
a  native  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he  was  born 
on  May  5,  1859,  ^  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Curtin) 
Driscoll,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ireland, 
whence  they  came  to  America  in  their  early  life, 
finally  locating  in  -Kansas,  where  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  the  father  having  served 
twenty-five  years  in  the  regular  army.  He  received 
the  rank  of  captain  and  was  stationed  for  ten  years 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  served  during  the 
entire  Civil  war.  He  later  was  engaged  in  farming. 
They  had  two  children  :  Anna,  wife  of  George  King, 
a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  and  Matthew.  Matthew 
Driscoll,  after  attending  public  schools  in  Kansas 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  went  to  the  Indian 
territory,  where  he  rode  the  range  as  a  cattle  herder 
for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Kansas,  joining 
his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  farming  twelve 
miles  south  of  Oxford,  Sumner  county,  and  assisted 
him  until  his  death  in  1876.  Matthew  then  went  to 
Leavenworth  and  was  in  the  hack  business  for  one 
year,  when  he  went  to  Oregon  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Ryan  &  Lang,  for  whom  he  drove  a 
bunch  of  cattle  through  to  Wyoming,  continuing 
in  their  employ  until  1881.  He  next  drove  stage  on 
the  Rock  creek  and  Buffalo  line  in  Wyoming  and 
came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1883,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Ryan  Bros.,  and  was  identified  with 
their  cattle  business  on  the  Musselshell  until  the 
spring  of  1885,  when  he  was  employed  by  the  Bar- 
rell  Cattle  Company  in  the  same  locality  and  re- 
mained with  this  outfit  until  1890,  when  he  had  his 
right  arm  broken,  incapacitating  him  for  the  ranch. 
In  1 89 1  Mr.  Driscoll  came  to  Billings  and  here 
became  identified  with  the  hotel  .business,  being 
clerk  at  the  Grand  hotel  for  five  years  and  becoming 
most  popular  with  its  patrons.  In  1897  he  leased 
the  Cottage  inn  for  one  year,  and  since  1899  he 
has  been  proprietor  of  the  Driscoll  hotel,  catering 
to  a  good  class  of  trade  and  making  it  one  of  the 
popular  hostelries  of  this  section  of  the  state.  In 
political  adherency  Mr.  Driscoll  is  found  with  the 
Democratic  party;  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  Mr.  Driscoll  was  riding  the  range  during 
the  exciting  period  of  the  Nez  Perces  war,  and  the 
cowboys  formed  a  company  to  protect  the  cattle 
from  being  driven  oflf  by  Chief  Joseph  and  his 
warriors.  On  March  4,  1897,  Mr.  Driscoll  was 
united    in    marriage    to    Mrs.    Ella    H.    Crawford, 


daughter  of  Dr.  Lumpkin.  She  was  born  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  they  have  one  child,  Virginia,  born 
on  January  8,  1 900. 


THOMAS  DYER.— From  his  early  manhood 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  had  close  at 
heart  the  interests  of  organized  labor,  and  has 
risen  naturally  and  by  reason  of  special  fitness  to  a 
position  of  commanding  influence  in  its  councils. 
He  was  born  in  County  Cornwall,  England,  on  July 
-S>  1853,  the  third  of  the  five  children  of  Joseph 
and  Charlotte  Dyer,  also  English  by  nativity.  Mr. 
Dyer's  opportunity  for  education  during  his  youth 
was  very  limited,  as  he  began  working  in  the  mines 
of  his  native  place  when  only  thirteen  years  old, 
being  employed  in  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of 
Cornwall.  He  continued  operations  there  until 
1884,  when  he  came  to  America,  located  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  and  following  mining  there  until  1888,  when 
he  removed  to  Granite,  worked  at  mining  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  engaged  in  the  livery  business 
for  about  two  years.  Selling  out  this  business  he 
again  followed  mining  for  a  short  time.  On 
March  5,  1901,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Miners'  Union,  of  Granite,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  500,  and  he  attends  to  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  conceded  ability. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dyer  was  always  a  straight  Re- 
publican until  the  silver  issue  divided  the  party, 
and  he  then  adhered  to  the  silver  wing.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  a  Mason,  and  has  held  every 
office  in  his  lodge  up  to  and  including  that  of 
senior- warden.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state.  In 
addition  to  these  he  is  president  of  the  Home 
Forum,  Safety  Fund  Society,  and  is  prominent  in 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  His  religious  af- 
filiation is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
On  February  3,  1876,  in  his  native  county,  he  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Rodda,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  EHza  Rodda,  both  of  England.  Eight  children 
have  blessed  their  union,  each  of  whom  has  taken 
an  active  and  useful  place  in  life  as  the  age  of 
maturity  has  been  reached.  The  children  are: 
Alice,  the  wife  of  Walter  Pierce,  at  present  in 
Africa;  Salina,  the  wife  of  William  Kelley,  now  of 
Butte ;  Eliza  J.,  Thomas,  Annie,  Lillie,  John  and 
Lottie.  Mr.  Dyer  has  a  pleasant  home  in  Gran- 
ite, and  owns  other  property.  He  is  a  recognized 
leader  of  aflfairs. 
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GEORGE  C.  EDER.— The  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  numbered  among  the  worthy  pioneers 
of  Montana,  and  as  one  of  the  representative  farm- 
ers and  stockgrowers  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county 
he  attained  marked  success,  leaving  to  his  family 
the  heritage  of  a  good  name  and  also  a  valuable 
property.  Mr.  Eder  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
in  the  year  1830,  and  was  there  reared  and  educated, 
securing  such  advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the 
public  schools.  He  there  acquired  the  trade  of 
shoemaker,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
severed  his  home  ties  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  determined  to  win  for  himself  a  place  in  the 
world.  He  arrived  here  in  1846  and  located  in 
Minnesota,  where  he  followed  various  pursuits  until 
the  year  1864,  when  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
there  engaged  in  placer  mining,  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  operations  in  this  line  for  a  number  of 
years  and  eventually  taking  up  a  pre-emption  claim 
of  160  acres,  located  fourteen  miles  east  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Augusta,  100  acres  of  the  tract  being 
available  for  cultivation.  Here  he  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stockgrowing,  devoting  his 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
during  the  later  years  of  his  Hfe,  and  attaining  suc- 
cess by  his  well-directed  and  industrious  eflforts. 
He  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  was  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  of 
the  community.  His  death  occurred  December  19, 
1885,  he  being  killed  while  returning  to  his  home 
from  Helena  by  the  overturning  of  his  wagon,  his 
loss  being  sincerely  mourned. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December,  1882,  Mr.  Eder  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophia  Fullberg,  who 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Caroline  Fullberg.  both  natives  of 
the  same  province,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  They  became  the  parents  of 
four  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Eder  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor, the  others  being  Christian,  August,  Carolina, 
and  Minnie.  Both  parents  were  devout  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  The  mother  passed  away  in 
1849,  being  survived  by  her  husband  until  1855. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eder  were  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren, their  names  being  as  follows :  Frederick,  Lena 
(now  Mrs.  Prentice  Parker),  Ernest  and  Charles. 
All  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  so  is 
also  the  widowed  mother.  The  ranch  is  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Eder  and  her  three  sons,  who  are  success- 
fully engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising,  ably 
continuing  the  work  instituted  by  the  husband  and 
father  and  being  numbered  among  the  representa- 


tive families  of  this  section.  In  politics  Frederick 
Eder  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party, 
while  Ernest  is  a  Democrat. 


GEORGE  ELGIE. — Twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Belt,  Cascade  county,  is  located  the  ranch  of 
Mr.  Elgie.  He  is  one  of  the  industrious  young 
ranchers  of  the  county,  and  is  a  native  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  December  8,  1864, 
the  son  of  John  T.  and  Eliza  J-  Elgie,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  while 
the  latter  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  where  she  resides 
with  her  daughter  Eliza  in  Toronto.  In  religion 
she  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  while  her  hus- 
band, who  for  many  years  was  a  miller,  and  died  in 
1884,  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  England. 

George  Elgie  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
He  schools  of  Ontario,  and  assisted  his  parents  un- 
til he  was  seventeen,  when  he  assumed  individual 
responsibilities  and  engaged  in  various  pursuits 
until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Stanton,  Mont.,  where 
he  drove  team  for  John  Ross  one  year,  and  for 
three  seasons  was  employed  in  shearing  sheep  and 
in  sheep  herding.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  made  a 
trip  to  North  Dakota  in  charge  of  a  train  load  of 
sheep  owned  by  a  Mr.  Proddy,  of  Grand  Forks, 
while  in  the  fall  of  1891  he  took  a  ranch  on 
shares  with  excellent  success.  The  same  year  he 
took  up  his  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  and  in 
1898  added  to  this  a  desert  claim  of  130  acres. 
Sixty  acres  of  his  land  is  available  for  cultivation. 
Mr.  Elgie  strongly  supports  the  Republican  party. 


WILLIAM  H.  ELLIS.— The  reader  of  this 
volume  will  find  frequent  reference  to  gentle- 
men who  have  attained  positions  of  independence 
through  industrial  pursuits  in  Montana,  and  Mr. 
Ellis,  now  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  in  Val- 
ley county  after  having  passed  many  years  in  the 
west  and  southwest,  is  not  among  the  least  of  the 
goodly  company. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
having  been  born  near  Boonville,  Cooper  county, 
November  18,  1858,  a  son  of  James  H.  and  Ellen 
J.  (Johnson)  Ellis,  natives  of  Albemarle  county, 
Va.,  the  former  born  in  1835  and  the  latter  in  1836. 
The  mother's  death  occurred  in  Saline  county. 
Mo.,  in  1881.     The  father  of  our  subject  removed 
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to  Missouri  in  his  youth  and  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  for  many  years,  eventually  removing 
to  Oklahoma,  where  he  now  maintains  his  home. 
William  H.  received  his  early  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Saline  county,  Mo.,  and  in  a  pri- 
\ate  institution  at  Forest  Park.  In  the  spring  of 
1882  he  vi^ent  to  Texas,  and  rode  the  range  for  five 
years.  In  1888  he  visited  his  old  home  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1891  vi^ent  to  Forsyth,  Custer  county, 
Mont.,  where  he  worked  on  a  ranch  for  two  years. 
In  1893  he  arrived  in  Valley  county,  and  rode  the 
range  near  Glasgow  until  the  fall  of  1897,  when  he 
secured  employment  on  the  stock  range  of  J.  B. 
Booth,  near  Culbertson,  and  there  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1900,  when  he  invested  his  savings  in 
the  sheep  business  on  Big  Muddy  creek,  his  ranch 
being  located  thirty  miles  north  of  Culbertson,  his 
postoffice  address.  Mr.  Ellis  is  meeting  with  good 
success  in  his  enterprise,  having  a  high  grade  of 
sheep  that  are  thriving  under  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  long  identification  with  stock  business. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ellis  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party ;  is  well  liked  in  the  community, 
having  made  manifest  his  integrity  of  purpose  and 
bis  well  directed  industry  and  is  well  worthy  the 
confidence  of  his  neighbors  and  a  full  measure  of 
prosperity.     Mr.  Ellis  has  never  married. 


JOHN  C.  ENGLISH,  postmaster  at  Anaconda, 
has  risen  in  the  regard  of  his  fellows  through 
an  active  professional  life  and  meritorious  conduct. 
The  mainspring  of  his  actions  has  not  been  the  de- 
sire of  popular  applause,  but  a  high  sense  of  duty 
which  respects  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
His  father  was  James  English,  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  1812,  a  farmer's  son,  who  came  to 
Canada  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  nine.  When 
he  was  fourteen,  in  1826,  he  went  to  Boston,  Mass., 
where  he  received  a  common  school  education  and 
began  newspaper  work.  He  was  married  in  Ver- 
mont to  a  Miss  Mary  Stanton,  and  then  went  to 
Wisconsin  in  its  early  days.  Miss  Stanton's  father 
was  born  in  Vermont  in  1787  and  removed  early 
to  Wisconsin  and  from  there  to  Minnesota,  being 
among  the  first  of  its  settlers.  The  town  of  Stanton, 
Goodhue  county,  derived  its  name  from  him.  He 
was  in  religious  belief  a  Baptist  and  fraternally  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order.  James  English  and 
Giles  Titus,  operated  in  company  the  first  reaping 
and  threshing  machines  ever  operated  in  Wisconsin. 


John  C.  English  began  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  and  he  was  born 
at  Horicon,  Dodge  county.  Wis.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
he  went  with  his  parents  to  Brandon  where  his 
father  engaged  in  merchandising  and  a  commission 
business.  John  C.  English  attended  the  Brandon 
schools  until  he  was  sixteen  and  then  Brockway 
College  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  some  years  thereafter  mov- 
ing with  his  parents  to  Goodhue  county,  Minn., 
where  he  read  law  at  Red  Wing,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  state  and  in  the 
United  States  courts  in  May,  1876.  Soon  after 
his  admission  he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Zum- 
brota,  Goodhue  county,  Minn.,  and  held  the  office 
seven  years.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Montana  and 
located  at  Anaconda,  where  he  opened  an  office  and 
began  legal  practice  in  April,  1891.  He  was  elected 
city  attorney  for  Anaconda,  served  for  two  years, 
was  re-elected  and  served  another  term.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  United  States  district  attorney 
in  March,  1898,  and  retained  the  office  until 
April  3,  1901,  when  he  resigned  it  and  accepted 
the  commission  of  postmaster  of  Anaconda. 
He  had  before  this  become  extensively  known, 
as  his  official  duties  necessitated  his  presence  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master by  President  McKinley  in  April,  1901.  The 
appointment  being  made  "ad  interim,"  he  was  re- 
appointed by  President  Roosevelt  on  January  20, 
1902,  and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  on  the 
same  day  that  it  was  made. 

Mr.  English  married  in  Minnesota  in  1874,  with 
Miss  Maria  Slosson,  a  daughter  of  an  eminent 
physician  of  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  who  removed 
to  Illinois  from  that  state,  from  there  to  Wiscon- 
sin, and  afterward  to  Minnesota.  He  was  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  have  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  the  high  school  at  Zumbrota,  Minn.,  and  the 
son  is  deputy  clerk  of  the  court  in  Deer  Lodge 
county.  Mr.  English  was  "made  a  Mason"  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  held  every 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  craft  in  all  the  degrees  which 
he  has  taken,  and  counts  his  connection  with  the 
order  as  occupying  all  of  the  years  of  his  mature 
life.  Mr.  English  had  a  brother  who  served  in 
the  Seventeenth  Wisconsin  throughout  the  Civil 
war,  having  enlisted  before  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Afterward  he  served  on  the  Chicago  police 
force  for  a  long  time,  only  lacking  three  months  of 
fifteen  years'  service  when  he  died.     In  this  service 
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he  had  many  thriUing  and  amusing  experiences  and 
was  for  six  years  in  charge  of  the  "Rogues'  gal- 
lery." He  was  on  duty  when  the  Haymarket  riot 
occurred  in  1892. 


JOHN  EPPESON  is  one  of  the  pioneer  miners 
of  Montana,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  later 
industry  of  cattleraising,  his  property  being  located 
near  Belt,  Cascade  county.  He  was  born  in  High- 
land county,  Ohio,  on  April  5,  1838,  the  son  of 
John  and  Nancy  Eppeson,  the  father  a  native  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  mother  of  Ohio.  John 
Eppeson  during  his  entire  career  was  a  successful 
farmer  and  a  stanch  oldline  Whig.  He  died  in 
August,  1852,  and  his  wife  did  not  long  survive, 
dying  in  September  of  the  same  year.  John  Eppe- 
son made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, was  industriously  engaged  with  his  books 
during  the  winter  months  and  fully  as  industriously 
employed  on  the  farm  through  seed  time  and  har- 
vest. He  remained  with  his  parents  until  their 
death,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He 
then  began  work  on  a  neighboring  farm  for  wages, 
fifty  cents  a  day  and  board,  and  this  work  he  con- 
tinued until  he  was  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  he  went  to  Colorado.  For 
one  summer  he  followed  mining,  unsuccessfully, 
and  then  returned  east  where  he  continued  on  the 
farm  until  1861  when  he  again  made  an  overland 
trip,  this  time  going  to  California  witn  a  large  par- 
ty of  emigrants.  Five  months  time  were  passed 
upon  the  route.  In  those  days  nearly  all  overland 
parties  encountered  difficulties  with  Indians  and 
this  one  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  One 
night  the  horses  by  their  restlessness  showed  that 
there  were  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Eppeson 
went  out  with  his  revolver  and  discovered  an  In- 
dian hastening  through  the  bushes.  He  fired  five 
shots  at  him  without  visible  effect  and  the  rest  of 
the  night  was  passed  in  peace.  In  California 
Mr.  Eppeson  began  mining  for  wages,  which 
there  ranged  between  $50  and  $80  per  month, 
continuing  in  this  employment  until  1865,  when  he 
removed  to  Silver  City,  Idaho,  remaining,  how- 
ever, but  one  month. 

He  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  in  June,  1865,  and 
was  engaged  in  mining  until  1882,  working  for 
wages  the  earlier  years  and  subsequently  prospect- 
ing for  quartz  mines.  In  1882  he  located  on  Belt 
creek.   Cascade   county,   securing  homestead  and 


desert  claims,  and  combined  the  two  into  a  ranch 
property  of  320  acres.  Since  then  he  has  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  stock  industry,  cattle  having 
been  the  principal  stock  raised.  On  August  16, 
1876,  Mr.  Eppeson  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  T. 
Hackshaw,  of  Ohio,  daughter  of  Enos  and  Servia 
Hackshaw,  natives  of  England  and  Ohio,  respect- 
ively. In  earlier  years  the  father  was  a  cooper 
and  later  a  machinist.  The  family  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1864,  settled  at  Virginia  City,  and  a  year 
later  removed  to  Helena.  In  1876  they  removed 
to  a  ranch  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  where  they 
lived  until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  church  and  a  Democrat.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eppeson  have  been  born  six  children, 
two  of  whom,  Rhoda  S.  and  Charles,  are  dead. 
The  living  are  John  E.,  Cornelius  B.,  Albert  L.  and 
Thomas  W.  The  handsome  ranch  upon  which  the 
family  reside  is  located  nine  miles  north  of  Belt. 


ROBERT  ENGLISH  is  one  of  the  progressive 
ranchmen  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  his 
well  improved  place  being  located  six  miles  north 
of  the  village  of  Augusta.  He  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  raising  horses,  and  in  this  line  of  industry 
has  been  very  successful,  using  marked  care  and 
discrimination  in  its  management.  Mr.  English  is 
a  native  of  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Cobourg, 
Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1858,  being  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  English, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  the  dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  latter  in  Ireland.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  father, 
who  is  a  farmer  by  occupation,  gives  his  political 
support  to  the  Conservative  party. 

Robert  English,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedi- 
cated, received  a  common  school  education  in  his 
native  province,  and  gave  inception  to  his  indi- 
vidual effort  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years,  contin- 
uing to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace  un- 
til he  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  when 
he  made  his  way  to  Manitoba,  Canada,  where  he 
remained  one  year,  engaged  in  farm  work  and  re- 
ceiving in  compensation  the  sum  of  $20  per  month 
and  his  board.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period 
noted  he  moved  on  to  Prince  Albert  Mission, 
where  he  continued  in  the  same  line  of  work  until 
New  Year's  day,  1879,  when  he  started  on  the 
overland  trip  to  Montana  and  upon  arriving  here 
located  first  in  the  Sun  River  district,  where  he  was 
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employed  on  various  ranches  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  receiving  for  his  services  from  $40  to  $50 
per  month.  In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  English 
came  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  here  made 
homestead  and  pre-emption  entries  for  160  acres 
each,  the  tract  being  located  six  miles  north  of 
Augusta  and  the  same  constituting  his  present 
ranch  property.  He  has  made  excellent  improve- 
ments on  the  place,  and  175  acres  of  the  same  are 
eligible  for  cultivation.  He  has  engaged  in  gen- 
eral farming  and  in  the  raising  of  horses,  and  a  due 
measure  of  success  has  not  been  denied  him,  while 
his  attitude  in  all  the  relations  of  life  has  been  such 
as  to  gain  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.  In  politics 
Mr.  English  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party  so  far  as  national  issues  are  involved. 


MRS.  EMILIE  LANGE,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  successful  sheepgrowers  of  Choteau 
county  and  a  practical  business  woman  of  excellent 
judgment  and  superior  intelligence,  resides  on  her 
extensive  ranch,  near  Cleveland.  She  was  born  at 
Lubeck,  Germany,  October  26,  1856,  the  daughter 
of  H.  H.  Lehfeldt.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1870  and,  in  casting  about  for  a  favorable  loca- 
tion, settled  in  Denison,  Crawford  county,  Iowa, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  successfully 
in  stockgrowing  and  general  farming,  dying  in 
1898.  In  1875  the  daughter  was  married  to  F. 
Lange.  In  1891  Mrs.  Lange  came  to  her  present 
ranch,  comprising  600  acres,  which  is  completely 
fenced  and  otherwise  improved.  Since  that  period 
she  has  followed  the  business  of  sheep  and  cattle- 
growing  and  this,  too,  quite  profitably.  She  is  the 
mother  of  four  children  :  Albert  J.,  Frieda,  Herbert 
and  Walter. 

Albert  J.  Lange,  her  eldest  son,  was  born  July 
7,  1875,  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  that  state.  With 
his  parents  he  came  to  Montana,  and  is  now  associ- 
ated with  his  mother  in  the  management  of  the 
ranch  in  Choteau  county.  Politically  he  is  in  line 
with  the  Republican  principles,  and  is  now  serving 
efficiently  as  clerk  of  the  school  board. 


PHILIP  M.  GALLAHER,  civil  engineer,  rail- 
road constructionist,  ranchman  and  miner,  and 
winning  success  in  each  branch  of  efifort,  presents 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  varied  possibilities  of 


American  manhood  and  the  boundless  opportunties 
afforded  by  our  country  for  the  proper  kind  of 
application.  He  was  born  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
February  19,  1852,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth (Cook)  Gallaher,  who  were  also  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  both  born  in  that  state  in  1810. 
The  mother  died  at  Williamsport  in  1852.  The 
father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  removed 
from  his  native  state  to  Freeport,  111.,  in  i860,  and 
from  there  to  Scott  county,  Kan.,  in  1872.  He  cast 
his  first  presidential  vote  for  William  Henry  Harri- 
son in  1840,  and  his  last  for  Benjamin  Harrison  in 
1888.     He  died  in  Scott  county,  Kan.,  in  1895. 

Philip  M.  Gallaher  received  a  thorough  academic 
and  professional  education.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Stephenson  county.  111.,  the  Freeport 
(111.)  grammar  school,  a  boarding  school  at  Fair- 
view,  Pa.,  the  Sharpless  (Quaker)  College  in  Ches- 
ter county.  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  in  1872  as  a  civil 
engineer  from  the  Polytechnic  College  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  first  professional  work  was  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chicago,  Dubuque  &  Minnesota 
Railroad,  which  lasted  two  years.  The  next  two 
he  passed  as  bridge  superintendent-  and  division 
engineer  on  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad  during  its 
construction  through  Canada,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
He  was  then  division  engineer  on  location  and  con- 
struction of  the  Bound  Brook  road  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York;  and  from  that  service  went  to 
Ashland,  Pa.,  and  became  interested  in  a  powder 
mill.  He  was  blown  up  and  severely  injured  by  an 
explosion  there  in  1879,  which  caused  him  to  quit 
the  powder  business.  His  next  move  was  to  Iowa, 
whither  he  went  to  take  a  position  as  chief  engineer 
on  location  and  construction  of  the  New  Sharon, 
Coal  Valley  &  Eastern  Railroad,  which  he  held 
until  the  spring  of  1880.  The  following  year  he 
was  acting  mining  engineer  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1882  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
opened  a  civil  engineer's  office  in  partnership  with 
Col.  J.  O.  Hudnut.  The  firm  also  secured  a  1,300,- 
acre  ranch  at  Flatwillow,  known  as  the  Willowdale 
ranch,  where  they  were  engaged  in  stockraising  for 
four  years.  During  this  period  Mr.  Gallaher  sur- 
veyed nearly  all  the  government  land  in  the  country 
lying  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone, 
from  Sweet  Grass  on  the  west  to  Porcupine  and  Big 
Dry  creeks  on  the  east.  In  1893  he  surveyed  the 
boundary  lines  of  Yellowstone  Park  for  the  govern- 
ment. Prior  to  this  time,  however,  in  1886,  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Flatwillow  ranch  to  his  partner 
and  moved  to  Billings,  becoming  interested  in  a  pro- 
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posed  railroad  from  Billings  to  Cook  City,  at  the 
head  of  Clark's  Fork.  But  after  he  passed  two 
winters  at  Washington  securing  the  passage  of  an 
act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  road,  its 
promoters  then  decided  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
About  this  time  he  discovered  and  began  operations 
in  the  Bear  creek  coal  fields,  located  near  Red 
Lodge.  This  great  deposit  of  bituminous  coal  of 
superior  quality,  estimated  at  400,000,000  tons,  is 
being  rapidly  developed  with  machinery,  and  the 
building  of  a  railroad  for  its  transportation  will 
make  it  the  coal  supply  for  the  entire  state  of  Mon- 
tana. In  connection  with  his  engineering  and  min- 
ing operations  Mr.  Gallaher  has,  since  1898,  been 
interested  in  the  cattle  business,  having  a  ranch  on 
Shell  creek  in  the  Big  Horn  basin,  where  he  has  a 
herd  of  700  cattle  and  produces  a  yearly  crop  of 
some  700  tons  of  hay. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gallaher  is  a  zealous  Republican, 
but  has  never  been  an  active  partisan  or  seeker  of 
public  office.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order  in  its  several  branches  up  to  and 
including  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  has  been  twice 
married,  first  in  1878,  at  Danville,  Pa.,  to  Miss 
Frances  E.  Yorks,  a  native  of  that  city,  where  she 
died  in  1884,  leaving  a  daughter,  now  living  there 
with  her  grandmother.  His  second  marriage  oc- 
curred at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1890,  to  Miss  Helen 
Dodsworth,  a  native  of  Auburn,  Cal.,  where  she 
was  born  April  i,  1866. 


JOHN  W.  GALLOP,  the  subject  of  this  review, 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  his  ex- 
periences in  the  early  days  read  like  the  typical 
romances  of  the  great  west,  for  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  hunting,  gaining  a  reputation  as  a 
"mighty  Nimrod"  and  meeting  with  many  thrilling 
adventures.  Mr.  Gallop  is  a  native  of  the  old 
Empire  state,  having  been  born  at  Scipio,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  September  21,  1838,  being  the  son 
of  John  and  Hannah  Gallop,  natives  respectively 
of  Wales  and  England.  The  father  was  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  the  spring  of  1840,  when 
he  removed  to  Michigan,  where  his  death  occurred 
a  decade  later,  his  wife  passing  away  in  1852. 

John  W.  Gallop  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Michigan  and  assisted  his  father  until  the  death 
of  the  latter.  In  1853  he  went  to  work  in  the 
great  pine  forests  and  the  sawmills,  continuing 
to  be   identified   with  the   lumbering   industry   of 


Michigan  until- 1864,  when  he  made  the  long  trip 
across  the  plains  to  Montana,  his  destination  being 
A^irginia  City,  where  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
a  placer  mine.  Not  meeting  with  success  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  lumbering  business  at  a 
salary  of  $100  per  month  and  board.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  he  went  to  Helena  and  engaged  in  cut- 
ting logs  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  thousand  feet. 
From  the  fall  of  that  year  until  1883  he  was  en- 
gaged in  various  pursuits — working  on  ranches, 
operating  a  circular  saw  and  devoting  some  at- 
tention to  hunting.  He  made  three  great  hunting 
trips,  the  first  with  James  Downing,  Warren  Craig, 
Alexander  Rowe  and  George  Smith.  They  killed 
a  large  number  of  deer,  elk,  antelopes  and  wolves, 
below  Beartooth  mountain,  on  the  Missouri  river. 
In  the  fall  of  1883  he  was  associated  with  three 
others  in  a  hunt  for  buffalo,  and  the  party  killed 
400  of  the  noble  animals.  The  third  hunt  occurred 
in  June,  1884,  when  he  went  on  the  buffalo  range 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  and  within 
the  year  they  brought  down  842  buffalo,  selling  the 
hides  at  Dickinson  for  $1,100,  while  various  por- 
tions of  the  meat,  weighing  22,000  pounds,  sold 
for  $180.  In  1866  Mr.  Gallop  and  his  brother 
James  left  Lewiston,  Idaho,  with  thirty-nine  head 
of  cattle,  which  they  brought  overland  to  Horse- 
shoe Bend.  In  1871  he  returned  to  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when 
he  went  to  California  and  remained  until  1875. 
He  then  returned  to  Montana  and  the  following 
spring  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  partici- 
pated in  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  George  Miller, 
of  Gallatin  City,  being  killed  in  the  encounter. 
This  was  on  the  Belle  Fouche  near  and  above  the 
noted  Devil's  Tower.  At  Deadwood  he  engaged 
in  mining,  and  also  conducted  a  livery  stable  at 
Gayville.  In  1887  he  was  associated  with  James 
Ryan  in  cutting  wood  on  Spearfish  river,  selling 
the   product   to  the  quartz  mills.     In  the   fall   of 

1885  he  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  on  Eagle  creek, 
near  Cave  Hills,  N.  D.,  improving  the  land  and 
building    a    house    thereon.      In    the    summer    of 

1886  he  was  associated  with  Benjamin  Walton  in 
freighting  from  Dickinson  to  Deadwood.  In  the 
fall  Mr.  Gallop  sold  his  claim  for  $650  and  then 
returned  to  Michigan  for  an  extended  visit.  In 
the  following  spring  he  returned  to  Rapid  City, 
N.  D.,  where  he  engaged  in  railroad  work,  and 
later  worked  on  the  Cheyenne  road.  In  the  spring 
of  1888  he  came  up  the  Yellowstone  river  and 
worked  until  fall  in  the  employ  of  Paul  McCor- 
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mick.  In  1889  he  came  to  Cascade  county  and 
took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres  and  a 
homestead  of  equal  area,  seven  miles  southwest  of 
Evans,  and  here  he  has  since  been  successfully 
engaged  in  stockraising  and  farming,  eighty  acres 
of  his  ranch  being  under  effective  cultivation. 

In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart  Republican ;  frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America.  In  i860  Mr.  Gallop  was  unit€d  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  West,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Sophia  West,  natives  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Her  father,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1894,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  his  widow  sur- 
viving until  1897.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  are 
parents  of  two  children:  James  H.,  who  is  de- 
ceased, and  George. 


have  lost  one  child,  Thomas  E.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  less  than  two  years.  In  1896  Mr.  Geary  was 
elected  a  county  commissioner  of  Deer  Lodge 
county  for  a  term  of  four  years.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  been  a  notary  public.  Politically  he 
afSliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 


JAMES  W.  GEARY.— Among  the  successful 
merchants  and  general  business  men  of  Montana 
none  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  than  the  subject  of  this  article, 
James  W.  Geary.  The  gentleman  is  one  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  same  name  in  Powell  county,  all 
prominent  men  of  affairs  and  successful  in  many 
business  enterprises.  His  residence  is  at  Helmville. 
He  was  born  in  County  Waterford,  Ireland,  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Bridget  (O'Brien)  Geary.  They 
were  both  born  and  died  in  County  Waterford.  The 
father  was  a  farmer. 

In  1876  James  W.  Geary  came  to  the  L'nited 
States.  It  appears  that  the  renown  of  the  far  west 
had  already  reached  his  ears  in  far  off  Ireland,  for 
on  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  immediately  pushed 
on  to  Montana  and  at  once  located  on  a  ranch  near 
Helmville,  then  in  Deer  Lodge  county.  Here  for 
eight  years  he  worked  industriously  and  profitably. 
Mr.  Geary  then  removed  to  Anaconda,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  night  watchman  for  three  years. 
In  1887  he  returned  to  Helmville,  where  he  estab- 
Hshed  the  general  mechandise  business  of  the  James 
W.  Geary  Company.  Since  that  period  the  business 
of  the  house  has  steadily  increased  until  it  now 
amounts  to  $25,000  a  year  in  sales,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  rapidly  increase.  The  store  room  is  commodious, 
up  to  date  in  every  respect  and  supplied  with  all 
modern  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of  a  much 
larger  business.  Mr.  Geary  was  married  to  Miss 
Catherine  Laherty,  a  native  of  this  state,  having 
been  born  at  Blackfoot  City.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren:  Katie  B.,  John,  Edna  Z.  and  Daniel  L.    They 


SILAS  GAMBLE.— The  old  Pine  Tree  state  of 
Maine  claims  as  a  native  son  this  represent- 
ative farmer  and  stockgrower  of  Choteau  county, 
since  he  was  born  in  Eastport,  that  state,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1861.  His  father,  John  Gamble,  was 
also  born  in  Maine  about  1836,  and  followed  a 
seafaring  life,  his  death  occuring  in  1862,  at  East- 
port.  His  wife,  formerly  Helen  Murphy,  was 
born  in  Maine,  about  1840,  and  she  died  in  1861, 
leaving  her  son  Silas  an  infant.  So  he  was  doubly 
orphaned  and  never  knew  a  parent's  fostering 
care.  With  scarcely  any  educational  advantages 
Mr.  Gamble's  alert  mentality  has  enabled  him  to 
gain  a  large  fund  of  valuable  knowledge  bj'  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  he  is  a  well-in- 
formed man  today,  better  than  many  of  good 
educational  opportunities.  When  but  fifteen,  in 
1876,  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  was  employed 
on  stock  ranches  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Mussel- 
shell valleys  for  about  eight  years.  In  1887  he 
went  to  Jefferson  county,  and  was  manager  of  a 
cattle  ranch  owned  by  Thomas  Crane  for  six  years. 
In  1889  Mr.  Gamble  came  to  Choteau  county 
and  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  in  the  Milk  river 
valley,  one  mile  south  of  Coburg  station,  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  in  1895  he  filed  entry 
on  homestead  and  desert  claims  adjoining  his 
original  claim,  and  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  of 
320  acres,  and  is  successful  in  the  raising  of  high- 
grade  horses.  From  a  large  portion  of  his  ranch 
he  secures  large  yields  of  hay.  His  postoffice  ad- 
dress is  Dodson.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  prog- 
ress and  success  of  one  who  has  had  to  depend 
upon  his  own  efforts  from  the  age  when  the 
average  boy  is  tenderly  guarded  and  guided  in  the 
parental  home,  and  to  such  an  one  all  the  more 
credit  and  honor  is  due.  In  politics  Mr.  Gamble 
supports  the  Republican  party.  At  Placer,  Jef- 
ferson county,  in  1889,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Gamble  and  Miss  Leona  Hammond, 
who  was  born  in  Helena  in  1868,  the  daughter  of 
John  Hammond,  a  pioneer  of  Last  Chance  gulch. 
He   built    several   of   the   first    houses   erected   in 
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Helena,  and  died  at  Placer  many  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Gamble  died  in  1894,  leaving  three  children,  Silas, 
Jr.,  Daisy  and  William. 


HON.  MICHAEL  GEARY,  of  Helmville, 
Powell  county,  is  among  the  members  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Montana  legislature  who  carved 
the  new  county  from  Deer  Lodge,  thus  adding  a 
new  star  to  the  state's  cluster  of  minor  common- 
wealths. He  was  born  in  County  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, June  29,  1845.  His  parents,  Patrick  and  Alice 
(Cleary)  Geary,  were  natives  of  the  same  county 
wherein  they  both  died.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  Michael  Geary,  resolved  to  leave  the  over- 
crowded population  of  his  native  country,  and  ac- 
cordingly decided  to  join  the  vast  throng  of  enter- 
prising fortune  seekers  who  had  set  their  faces  to- 
ward the  new  world.  "Westward"  was  the  watch- 
word of  his  aspirations.  Consequently  he  entered 
the  west  of  his  anticipations  by  taking  the  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1864  he  came  to  Placerville,  Idaho.  Here 
he  remained  three  years,  coming  to  Deer  Lodge 
county,  Mont.,  in  1867,  and  locating  at  Washington 
gulch  not  many  miles  from  his  present  attractive 
home.  Here  for  three  years  he  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  mining.  This  was  prosecuted  with  more 
or  less  success,  at  many  times  with  "less,"  and  Mr. 
Geary  drew  the  sensible  and  judicious  conclusion 
that  what  others  had  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
stockraising  he  could.  Accordingly  he  purchased 
his  present  ranch,  finely  located,  one-half  mile  north 
of  Helmville,  containing  640  acres  of  excellent  range 
property.  He  has  also  three  sections  of  land  in 
other  portions  of  the  state,  making  2,500  acres  in  all. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  in  the  Blackfoot  valley. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  Mr.  Geary  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Seventh  Montana  legislature  from  the 
county  of  Deer  Lodge  (now  Powell  county).  It 
was  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  that  the  new 
county  was  carved  from  a  portion  of  Deer  Lodge. 
Mr.  Geary  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  fed- 
eral relations,  on  appointment  and  representation, 
as  well  as  a  nimiber  of  other  important  committees. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  his  school  dis- 
trict, in  1876,  Mr.  Geary  was  made  one  of  the  school 
trustees,  which  position  he  held  for  sixteen  years 
continuously.  The  immediate  political  success  of 
Mr.  Geary  during  the  November  election  of  1900 
was  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  oc- 


curred at  Helmville,  October  11,  1900.  She  was  a 
Miss  Anna  McLaughlin,  a  native  of  Hancock, 
Mich.  Eight  children  survive  her,  viz. :  Alice  A.,. 
Michael  C,  Patrick  J.,  Clement  C,  Mary,  Anne  I., 
Viola  and  James  C.  The  subject  of  this  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  enjoys  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, all  of  whom  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
universal  popularity,  broadmindedness,  liberality 
and  public  spirit. 


JACOB  A.  GAMBON.— In  the  beautiful  Milk 
J  river  valley,  in  Choteau  county,  is  located  the 
fertile  ranch  estate  of  Mr.  Gambon.  Born  in  a  far 
distant  land  and  dependent  upon  his  own  resources 
from  an  early  age,  he  has  had  varied  experiences 
and  has  attained  success  by  his  industry  and  well 
directed  effort.  Jacob  A.  Gambon  was  born  in 
Switzerland  on  August  15,  1864.  His  father, 
Matthew  Gambon,  for  many  years  has  been  a  mer- 
chant in  the  old  city  of  Chur,  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  Grisons,  in  the  upper  Rhine  valley,  and 
there  he  is  now  Hving.  His  wife,  formerly  Kather- 
ine  Steif,  was  also  born  in  Switzerland,  and  there 
she  died  in  1879. 

Jacob  A.  Gambon  attended  school  until  he  was 
fifteen,  when  he  began  a  seafaring  life,  passing 
two  years  on  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  plying 
between  Germany  and  America.  In  1883  he  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States 
at  Livingston,  Mont.,  working  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  during  the  summer  and  pass- 
ing the  winter  in  Helena.  In  the  spring  of  1884 
he  went  to  Sun  River  Crossing  and  on  to  Augusta, 
where,  and  in  its  vicinity,  he  passed  four  years, 
working  on  ranches  in  the  summer  and  devoting 
the  winters  to  hunting  expeditions.  In  the  spring  of 
1888  Mr.  Gambon  came  to  Choteau,  and  in  the 
Milk  river  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  Peoples  creek, 
he  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  where  he  lived  for 
two  years.  In  1890  he  took  up  a  similar  claim  on 
Woody  island,  forty  miles  from  Harlem,  this  mak- 
ing him,  in  fact,  the  first  settler  in  the  now  cele- 
brated Woody  Island  country,  noted  now  for  its 
excellent  beef  and  mutton  and,  in  the  older  times, 
for  its  vast  herds  of  buffalo.  Two  years  later  he 
sold  this  property  to  W.  S.  Cowan  and,  in  1893, 
he  located  on  his  present  ranch,  also  in  the  Milk 
river  valley,  near  Savoy  station,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  Here  he  has  240  acres  of 
well  watered  arable  land,  devoted  to  general  farm- 
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ing  and  to  the  raising  of  live  stock.  He  has 
made  good  improvements  and  his  energy  and  pro- 
gressive methods  assure  him  success.  His  post- 
office  address  is  Harlem. 


T  AMES  GIBSON.— From  the  great  manufactur- 
J  ing  and  commercial  emporium  of  Philadelphia, 
a  center  of  the  highest  civilization  and  culture  on 
this  continent,  to  the  untrodden  wilds  of  iMontana 
where  no  white  man  lived,  was  a  wide  sweep  both  in 
longitude  and  social  conditions;  but  it  was  one  that 
Mr.  Gibson  made  with  a  determination  to  carve 
out  of  those  wilds,  by  perseverance  and  determined 
efiforts,  a  home  and  a  competence.  The  complete 
success  of  his  efforts  is  attested  by  the  mark  he  has 
made  on  the  community,  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held,  and  the  monuments  to  his  enterprise  in  set- 
tling the  country  to  be  found  in  names  he  has  given 
to, the  streams,  hills  and  coulees  of  the  land.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June  9,  1846,  the 
son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Sharp)  Gibson,  the  former 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the  latter  of  Philadelphia. 
The  father  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
young  man,  locating  in  the  Quaker  city,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1874.  The  mother 
had  preceded  him  to  the  spirit  world  in  1858. 
James  Gibson  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  then  went 
to  work  on  a  canal  boat  as  first  mate,  the  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Lehigh  canal  fleet.  After  some 
years'  service  in  that  capacity  he  worked  as  a  farm 
hand  in  New  Jersey  until  1862,  when,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  joined  the  Union  army  as  a  member 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  New  York 
Infantry.  He  saw  three  years  of  active  warfare, 
being  in  the  field  all  of  the  time  with  Gens.  Banks 
and  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  campaigns 
and  rose  by  merit  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  was  the  youngest  soldier  of  these 
commands  who  actually  carried  a  gun  and  fought 
in  the  ranks. 

After  leaving  the  army,  in  1865,  an  honorably 
discharged  veteran  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to 
Atchison,  Kas.,  and  joined  a  party  of  200  emi- 
grants bound  westward  across  the  plains,  many  of 
the  number  being  discharged  soldiers.  It  was  the 
first  party  to  make  the  trip  over  the  Big  Horn 
route,  and  occupied  six  months  in  the  transit,  and 
much     of     the     time     they     were     fighting     their 


way  through  hostile  Indians.  They  finally  reached 
Virginia  City,  Mont.,  where  Mr.  Gibson  spent  a 
few  months,  after  which  he  removed  to  Helena, 
and  remained  there  from  1866  to  1872,  mining  for 
awhile  and  later  clerking  in  William  Brown's  to- 
bacco store.  In  the-,  summer  of  1872  he  went  to 
the  Blackfoot  reservation,  then  extending  from  Sun 
river  to  British  Columbia,  and  was  employed  as 
head  farmer  for  a  short  time.  In  1873  he  filed  on 
a  homestead  government  claim  on  the  Teton  river 
near  the  present  town  of  Choteau,  being  the  first 
white  man  to  make  a  home  in  that  locality.  There 
he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  driving  the  first 
cattle  on  the  northern  range  and  being  the  first  ac- 
tual settler  in  what  is  now  Teton  county.  His  resi- 
dence there  covered  a  period  of  thirty-three  years, 
during  which  he  has  seen  Deer  Lodge  and  Teton 
counties  segregated  from  the  original  Choteau  and 
many  minor  subdivisions  made.  Mr.  Gibson  be- 
came identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  early, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  and  has 
held  membership  in  that  order  continuously  since 
that  time.  He  is  now  a  member  of  Helena  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  No.  2,  and  also  belongs  to  Sheridan 
Post  No.  18,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Great  Falls,  and  to  the 
Union  Veterans'  Union,  of  Spokane,  Wash.  He 
was  married  at  Sun  River,  in  1883,  to  Miss  Jennie 
Fleetwood.  Mr.  Gibson  and  Ed  Dennis,  as  the  first 
settlers  gave  the  names  they  now  bear  to  the  streams, 
hills  and  coulees  of  the  section  of  their  occupancy. 
He  has  seen  the  land  of  a  large  area  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness  and  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
and  happiness  of  man  and  blossoming  now  with  the 
evidences  of  civilization,  supporting  in  peace,  com- 
fort and  happiness  on  its  productive  soil  a  great, 
growing  and  aspiring  people. 


BAPTISTE  GAREPEE.— Among  the  various 
peoples  that  have  materially  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Montana's  industries  none  deserves 
greater  credit  than  the  French  Canadians,  among 
whom  were  some  of  its  earliest  pioneers.  They 
bravely  came  hither  when  it  was  perilous  to  do  so, 
and  they  trapped,  hunted,  freighted  and  scouted 
throughout  the  northwest,  and  in  every  way  aided 
the  Federal  government  to  open  to  civilization  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Treasure  state.  Among  them 
was  the  one  of  whom  we  now  write,  Baptiste  Gare- 
pee.  He  was  born  in  Winnepeg,  Canada,  on  July  3, 
1832.     His  father,  Louis  Garepee,  was  a  French 
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Canadian,  and  his  mother,  Rosette  Duchon,  was  a 
half-breed  Indian,  who  died  in  1871  on  the  Marias 
river,  Mont.  Baptiste  Garepee  attended  a  French 
school  at  White  Horse  Plains,  Canada,  for  two 
years,  and  this  closed  his  scholastic  education,  al- 
though he  has  acquired  in  the  school  of  life  a  practi- 
cal business  experience  that  richly  compensates 
for  the  lack  of  the  other.  Until  his  father's 
death,  in  1856,  he  remained  at  home  indus- 
triously working  on  the  farm,  and  after 
this  he  became  a  noted  buffalo  hunter  in  Can- 
ada, which  occupation  he  followed  until  1868, 
when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, which  he  made  headquarters  for  buffalo  hunt- 
ing until  1882,  when  the  American  bison  practically 
ceased  to  exist  and  his  occupation  was  gone.  But 
he  was  equal  to  the  emergency  and  in  that  same  year 
secured  a  ranch  on  the  upper  Teton  river,  eighteen 
miles  from  Choteau,  Teton  county,  and  for  twelve 
years  engaged  in  stockraising.  This  property  he 
sold  in  1896,  and  from  that  time  he  has  resided  with 
his  son,  Eli,  who  has  a  fine  ranch  on  Cut 
Bank  river,  and  with  his  daughter,  Emily, 
the  wife  of  Adolphus  Fellers,  living  near 
Dupuyer,  Teton  county.  Mr.  Garepee,  al- 
though advanced  in  years,  is  still  healthy  and  ac- 
tive, and  has  a  number  of  plans  mapped  out  for 
hunting  and  trapping  in  the  mountains.  He  has 
seven  children :  Mrs.  Emily  Fellers,  Magdaline,  now 
of  North  Dakota ;  Johnnie,  at  St.  Peter's  mission ; 
Charles,  living  on  the  Teton  river;  Mary,  married 
and  residing  in  Canada ;  Eli,  owner  of  the  ranch  on 
the  Cut  Bank  river,  and  Josephine,  wife  of  Gabriel 
Selwood,  now  living  on  the  Upper  Depuyer  river. 


OAMUEL  V.  GETTS,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
O  western  pioneers,  having  come  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  in  1858,  is  now  one  of  the  promi- 
nent ranchmen  of  Cascade  county,  being  located 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Cascade. 
He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Pa.,  August  23, 
1836,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Getts,  both  na- 
tives of  the  Keystone  state.  The  father,  who 
passed  away  February  6,  1879,  was  a  general 
farmer  and  stockgrower.  The  mother  died  June 
25,  1849.  Both  parents  were  devout  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  politically  the  elder 
Getts  was  a  Democrat. 

Samuel,   the   son   and   subject   of  this   mention, 
received  the  educational  advantages  of  the  com- 


mon school,  and  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
nineteen  years  he  materially  assisted  his  parents 
on  the  farm  and  otherwise.  When  he  was  six- 
teen he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  at 
which  he  continued  three  years  and  then  went  to 
Beloit,  Rock  county.  Wis.,  still  working  at  his 
trade.  He  was  employed  by  the  United  States 
government  in  1858,  driving  six-mule  teams  across 
the  plains  under  command  of  Col.  Morrison.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
passed  the  winter,  and  then  removed  to  Topeka, 
Kan.,  and  engaged  in  well-drilling.  In  September, 
1859,  Mr.  Getts  began  driving  for  the  Kansas  Stage 
Company,  between  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Reilley, 
and  subsequently  to  Atchison.  His  experience  in 
stage  driving  extended  to  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  in  1867  he  was  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  remaining  with  that  organiza- 
tion until  July  9th,  when  the  road  was  completed. 
He  carried  the  last  mail  conveyed  by  stage  between 
any  of  the  points  on  the  projected  line  of  the  new 
railroad. 

The  winter  of  1869  was  passed  with  his  par- 
ents, and  in  September,  1870,  he  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  and  secured  employment  with  Gilmore,  Sal- 
isbury &  Co.,  driving  stage  between  that  point 
and  Helena,  Mont.  Between  1873  and  1880  he  was 
employed  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Helena  route, 
and  from  1880  to  1883  between  Bozeman  and 
Sun  River.  The  business  of  stage  driving  came 
to  an  end  with  the  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  our  subject  came  to  Cas- 
cade county  and  found  employment  as  a  super- 
intendent on  a  horse  ranch.  In  1885  he  located  his 
present  ranch,  near  the  town  of  Cascade,  compris- 
ing a  total  of  1,700  acres,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  He  has  met  with  un- 
qualified success  in  raising  horses  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Getts  was  married  September  16,  1875,  to 
Miss  Kate  Dellahenty,  a  native  of  Canada  and 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Margaret  Dellahenty. 
The  father  was  engaged  in  the  shoe  business.  The 
parents  passed  away  in  early  days,  devout  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Getts  have  been  born  two  children,  Margaret  and 
Dorothy.  Mrs.  Getts  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Fraternally  Mr.  Getts  is  a  member  of  the 
]\Iasonic  order  and  politically  a  Democrat. 

Perry  Getts,  brother  of  the  preceding  subject, 
born  in  1839,  is  located  on  an  extensive  ranch  on  the 
Sun  river,  Cascade  county.  He  obtained  a  limited 
education   in   the    public   schools.      On    obtaining 
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his  majority  he  worked  two  years  on  a  neighboring 
farm,  and  also  in  manufacturing  staves  in  Lacka- 
wanna county,  Pa.,  his  birthplace.  In  1862  he  se- 
cured employment  with  the  Lackawanna  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  with  which  he  remained  until  1873, 
when  he  returned  home  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
farm,  continuing  thereon  ten  years.  In  1883  he 
came  to  Montana  and  passed  the  winter  with  his 
brother,  Samuel,  on  a  ranch  seven  miles  north 
of  Cascade,  and  subsequently  worked  two  years 
for  Nelson  and  Ulm.  Four  months  he  was  with 
David  Churchill,  then  sheriff  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  He  then  kept  the  Johnstown  stage  house 
on  the  stage  line  between  Fort  Benton  and  Hel- 
ena, which  was  in  charge  of  his  brother  Samuel, 
and  remained  there  until  February,  1888,  going 
thence  to  Portage  Section  House,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  thence  to  Great  Falls  and 
from  there  to  Fort  Shaw,  where  he  was  "corral 
boss"  until  November  28,  1891,  when  this  post 
was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Getts  came  west  to  Sun 
River,  Cascade  county,  and  purchased  the  "Maud 
S."  livery  barn ;  but  this  business  venture  proved 
unremunerative.  From  October  14,  1893,  until 
April  7,  1900,  he  drove  stage  between  Sun  River 
and  Great  Falls.  On  October  25,  1898,  he  pur- 
chased 280  acres  of  land,  comprising  a  fine  ranch 
and  on  which  he  is  now  located. 

October  11,  1862,  Mr.  Getts  was  married  to  Miss 
Julia  A.  Lesh,  of  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Christian  Lesh.  Until  1864  her  father  con- 
ducted a  wagon  shop,  but  he  then  secured  em- 
ployment with  the  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
way Company  as  a  car  builder.  The  father  died 
in  1894,  having  been  preceded  by  his  wife  in  1872. 
Their  daughter,  wife  of  our  subject,  died  October 
22,  1864.  On  October  28,  1865,  Mr.  Getts  took 
for  his  second  wife  Miss  Martha  J.  Ayers,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, daughter  of  Peter  and  Maria  Ayers,  who 
were  born  in  New  Jersey.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Getts 
have  been  born  three  children,  two  of  whom,  John 
and  Eliza  are  dead.  The  survivor  is  Samuel  T. 
Getts.  The  mother  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Politically  his  sympathies  are  with  the  Democratic 
party. 


DR.  ROBERT  W.  GETTY.— The  youngest  of 
five  children  born  to  Daniel  and  Mary  (Keller) 
Getty,  the  former  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1830  and  located  at 


Philadelphia.  Here  he  was  reared  and  learned  the 
cabinetmaker's  trade,  and  married  Mary  Keller,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  born  of  German  parentage. 
The  family  later  removed  to  White  Bear  Lake, 
Minn.  Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  Jan- 
uary 20,  1868.  Dr.  Robert  Wilson  Getty,  of  Phil- 
ipsburg,  Mont.,  lost  no  time  in  his  preparation  for 
the  business  of  life,  and  has  diligently  pursued  it 
since  he  began.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  cabi- 
netmaker in  Philadelphia,  but  became  a  general 
merchant  in  Minnesota,  where  he  is  still  living. 
The  Doctor  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  then  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  spent  two  years  at  the  Louder- 
bach  Commercial  Academy.  In  1888  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  following  year  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  grad- 
uating therefrom  in  1891.  He  spent  the  following- 
year  as  assistant  to  the  resident  physician  at  the 
city  and  county  hospital  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
afterward  practiced  about  five  months  at  North 
Branch  in  that  state.  In  November,  1892,  he  came 
to  Montana,  and  practiced  at  Philipsburg,  Combi- 
nation and  Rumsey  until  1893;  located  at  Glasgow 
for  a  year,  and  after  that  returned  to  Philipsburg 
in  November,  1894,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
building  up  a  lucrative  and  increasing  practice  and 
growing  in  the  favor  and  esteem  of  the  people.  He 
was  city  health  officer  for  three  years,  surgeon  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  three  years,  and 
is  now  coroner  of  Granite  county,  serving  a  sec- 
ond term.  In  politics  he  is  an  enthusiastic  Democrat, 
and  never  flags  in  the  service  of  his  party.  In  the 
last  campaign  he  was  chairman  of  its  county  con- 
vention and  held  an  influential  place  in  its  organi- 
zation, contributing  essentially  by  his  counsel  and 
active  work  to  its  success. 

Fraternally  the  Doctor  is  a  member  of  Flint  Creek 
Lodge  No.  II,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  was  the 
worshipful  master  in  1899  and  again  in  1900,  and  is 
the  present  treasurer.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Pearl 
Chapter  No.  14,  O.  E.  S.,  while  in  addition  he 
belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  in  which  he  has  the  rank 
of  past  counsel,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In 
the  last  named  he  is  keeper  of  records  and  seal, 
past  deputy  grand  chancellor  for  his  district  and 
past  grand  representative.  He  was  married  June 
20,  1900,  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Helen  Butcher, 
of  Philadelphia.    They  have  a  daughter,  Mary  Hel- 
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en,  born  August  i,  1901.  Dr.  Getty  is  one  of  the 
progressive  physicians  and  rising  young  men  of  his 
section  of  the  state.  He  is  studious  and  thoughtful 
in  his  profession,  enterprising  and  stimulating  as 
a  citizen,  and  entertaining  and  companionable. 


ABRAM  DITMARS  GILL.— Among  the  repre- 
sentative young  men  of  Montana  there  are  few, 
if  any,  in  whose  career  are  to  be  found  more  ele- 
ments of  interest  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Gill.  He  comes 
of  distinguished  and  patrician  stock,  and  his  ex- 
periences have  been  exceptionally  varied  in  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Gill  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  born  on  March  26,  1873,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Gill,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old 
families  of  New  York  state.  He  was  born  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  in  1822,  and  at- 
tained eminence  in  the  medical  profession.  He  was 
a  close  friend  and  co-adjutor  of  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  John  Audubon,  and  they  were,  prior  to 
the  Civil  war,  companions  on  many  occasions,  en- 
gaged in  hunting  and  searching  for  specimens  of 
rare  birds  and  pursuing  scientific  investigations  in 
Florida  and  other  sections  of  the  world.  During  the 
Civil  war  Dr.  Gill  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan,  as  a  volunteer  surgeon,  and  participated  in 
the  Peninsula  campaign.  After  the  war  he  retired 
from  active  practice,  passing  his  latter  years  on  a 
beautiful  farmstead  on  the  Hudson  river,  eighty 
miles  above  New  York  city.  There  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  "insatiate  archer,"  Death,  in  1891, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  well  earned  honors. 
Dr.  Gill  married  into  a  patrician  Cuban  family, 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Maria  Ponce  de 
Leon,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Span- 
ish explorer.  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  discovered  Flor- 
ida on  that  beautiful  Easter  morn  away  back  in 
1 5 13  while  sailing  under  the  crown  for  the  king  and 
queen  of  Spain.  She  was  born  at  Matanzas,  Cuba, 
in  1856,  the  daughter  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  for 
many  years  governor  of  the  province  of  Matanzas 
and  mayor  of  its  capital  city,  Matanzas.  He  was 
an  active  participant  in  several  attempts  to  free 
Cuba  from  Spanish  rule,  his  sons  being  soldiers  in 
his  military  command,  and,  previously  to  the  war 
of  1859,  he  was  one  of  the  four  jurists  sent  from 
Cuba  to  intercede  with  the  king  of  Spain  for  a  new 
constitution  for  the  island.  His  death  occurred 
about  1871,  and  his  accomplished  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Abram  D.  Gill,  passed  away,  in  Brooklyn, 


N.  Y.,  in  1890.  A  woman  of  high  ideals  and  noble 
character,  she  was  prominent  in  social  circles. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Gill  is  a  prominent  physician  and 
surgeon  and  was  with  Clara  Barton's  Red  Cross  re- 
lief corps  in  Cuba  during  the  late  Spanisn- American 
war,  being  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Stern- 
berg and  later  on  that  of  Gen.  Brooks.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  hospitals  in  Matanzas,  the  native 
place  and  long  the  home  of  his  mother,  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  and  thus  rendered  valuable  aid 
in  the  freeing  of  Cuba  from  Spanish  tyranny,  which 
was  ever  the  earnest  desire  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, whose  efforts  had  often  been  given  to  that 
end.  There  is  an  element  of  beauty  and  romance 
in  the  service  thus  rendered  by  Dr.  Gill.  He  is  now 
on  duty  in  the  Philippines,  as  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army,  with  the  rank  of  major.  Thomas  Gill 
is  a  resident  architect  of  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands; John  Gill  lives  on  the  old  plantation  in 
Georgia,  a  homestead  held  in  the  Gill  family  for 
long  years ;  Theophilus  A.  Gill  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  church  and  holds  an  important  pastorate 
in  New  York  city;  John  Audubon  Gill  is  an  oper- 
ator in  Wall  street,  N.  Y.,  and  James  Gill  is  con- 
nected with  the  American  Steel  Company,  residing 
in  the  same  city.     These  are  brothers  of  A.  D.  Gill. 

Abram  D.  Gill  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn  and  in  the  Polytechnic  Univer- 
sity of  that  city,  taking  a  scientific  course  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1893.  He  was  captain  of  the 
university  football  team  and  was  prominent  in  ath- 
letic affairs  in  the  east  for  ten  years.  In  1894  and 
1895  he  was  in  the  United  States  naval  reserve  ser- 
vice, and  in  the  winter  of  1895-96  he  came  to  Cho- 
teau  county,  Mont.,  and  located  on  a  ranch  in  the 
Little  Rockies,  near  the  mining  camp  of  Landusky, 
which  is  his  postoffice  address.  Here  he  formed  a 
partnership  under  the  title  of  Gill  &  Winter,  with 
his  foster  brother,  James  Winter,  who  met  an  un- 
timely death  at  the  hands  of  a  cowardly  assassin,  at 
the  ranch  on  the  morning  of  July  25,  1901.  Mr. 
Winter  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1858,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  by  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Gill,  who 
adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  1877  Mr.  Winter  went 
to  Texas,  and  from  that  time  until  1894  he  rode  the 
western  ranges  as  a  cowboy.  In  1894  he  located  a 
ranch  in  the  Little  Rockies,  Choteau  county,  near 
the  Missouri  river,  and  traversed  by  Rock  creek, 
and  here  he  remained  until  1899,  when  was  formed 
the  partnership  alluded  to  above.  Mr.  Winter  was 
a  man  of  noble  character,  brave  and  fearless,  and 
imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  justice.     He  heartily 
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co-operated  with  Mr.  Gill  and  they  persistently 
fought  to  stamp  out  the  lawlessness  which  so  long 
existed  in  the  more  isolated  sections  of  Choteai: 
county  and  in  the  community  where  he  lived  he 
was  a  power  for  good,  ever  striving  to  better  ex- 
isting conditions.  His  death  was  a  loss  deeply  felt 
by  all  honorable  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  Mr.  Gill  returned  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  entered  the  United  States  naval 
service  as  a  volunteer,  acting  as  chief  gunner's  mate 
in  the  north  Atlantic  coast-defense  system.  During 
the  Spanish-American  war  he  was  in  service  on 
scouting  and  dispatch  boats,  and  in  1898  he  went 
with  Lieut.  Hobson  to  assist  in  wrecking  operations 
and  in  raising  Spanish  war  vessels  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  He  returned  to  his  Montana  ranch  in  the 
summer  of  1899.  His  fine  estate  comprises  1,500 
acres,  and  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and, to  the  rais- 
ing of  fine  cattle.  Mr.  Gill  has  rendered  much  per- 
sonal and  valuable  service  to  the  secretaries  of  both 
the  United  States  departments  of  agriculture  and  the 
interior.  He  also  enjoys  the  firm  friendship  and 
trust  of  our  northern  Indians  in  a  degree  seldom 
shown  to  a  white  man.  In  1897  Mr.  Gill  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  commissioner  of  Federal  jus- 
tice for  Montana.  He  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs  in  his  county,  where  he  is  well  known 
and  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends.    He  is  unmarried. 


n  EORGE  W.  GOODMAN.— In  1882  there  lo- 
vJ  Gated  in  Montana  a  man  who  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  stockmen  of  Cascade  county,  and  resid- 
ing on  Belt  creek,  seven  miles  from  Armington. 
His  name  is  George  W.  Goodman,  and  he  was 
born  in  Roann  county,  Tenn.,  on  June  10,  1844. 
He  is  the  son  of  Henry  and  Charlotte  (Moore) 
Goodman,  the  father  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the 
mother  of  Mississippi.  The  father  was  a  success- 
ful farmer  and  both  parents  were  active  and  de- 
vout Baptists.  The  father  died  in  1874,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  followed  by  his  devoted  wife. 
Five  children  survive  them,  Mary,  Cassander,  En- 
terprise, Loduska  and  George.  The  time,  the 
place  and  the  condition  of  affairs  prevented  Mr. 
Goodman  from  receiving  anything  but  a  very  lim- 
ited education,  for  when  seventeen  years  old,  in 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
served  four  years  in  one  of  the  fighting  regiments, 
participating  in  many  severe  engagements,  among 
them   Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  was   severely 


wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  thigh.  After  four 
years  of  exhausting  service  he  was  mustered  out 
in  September,  1865,  went  'to  Monroe  county,  111., 
and,  renting  a  farm  of  200  acres,  he  remained 
upon  it  ten  years,  although  meeting  many  losses 
from  overflows  by  the  Mississippi.  In  1876  he  re- 
moved to  Jefferson  county.  Mo.,  continued  farming 
and  also  conducted  a  hotel  at  Crystal  City. 

Mr.  Goodman  first  came  to  Montana  in  1882  and 
settled  at  Barker.  Here  he  engaged  in  cutting 
timber  on  contract,  and  for  eight  months  con- 
ducted a  boarding  house.  Thence  he  removed  to 
his  present  ranch,  which  comprises  1,000  acres  of 
land.  While  the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  chiefly 
interested  is  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  he 
has  devoted  six  acres  of  his  valley  land  to  an 
orchard  and  small  fruits,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  interesting  enterprises  of  the 
kind  in  the  state.  It  embraces  a  large  number  of 
the  wild  Montana  plums,  all  in  bearing  order,  and 
apples,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.,  showing  great  prom- 
ise. It  contains  in  addition  native  fruit  trees 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  of  varieties  indig- 
enous to  their  home  localities.  In  October,  1869, 
he  was  married  to.  Miss  Julia  Bradshaw,  who  was 
born  in  Illinois.  She  is  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Jane  Bradshaw,  born  in  the  same  state  and 
were  Catholics,  while  politically  the  father  was  a 
Republican.  He  died  in  1868  and  his  wife  in 
1888.  They  are  survived  by  eight  children,  Will- 
iam, Susan,  George,  Malinda,  Josie,  Malina,  Julia 
and  Savina.  Of  the  twelve  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goodman  two  died  in  infancy.  The  sur- 
vivors are  William,  Forrest,  Walter,  Nellie,  Lee, 
Shelby,  George,  Sidney,  Delia  and  Bettie.  The 
wife  and  mother  died  on  November  9,  1898.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Goodman  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  while  politically  he  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Democratic  party. 
Probably  no  resident  of  the  Belt  creek  valley  en- 
joys to  a  higher  degree  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  the  public  than  does  Mr.  Goodman.  The  sta- 
tion of  Goodman  on  the  railroad  will  long  per- 
petuate his  name. 


HENRY  C.  GELDER.— Individual  mention  of 
many  representative  stock-growers  and  farmers 
of  Choteau  county  will  be  found  in  this  volume  and 
among  that  class  of  observing  gentlemen  identified 
with  this  favored  section  of  the  state  who  are 
noted  for  executive  abilitv  is  Mr.  Gelder,  a  native 
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of  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  having  been  born  on 
a  farm  in  Benton  township,  September  25,  1844. 
His  parents  were  Henry  and  Ann  (Session)  Gelder, 
the  former  a  son  of  "Barney  Gelder,  who  was 
born  in  old  England,  whence  he  came  to  Yates 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  there  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  whence  he  emigrated  about  the  year 
1837,  locating  on  a  farm  in  Yates  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  death  occurred  in 
1895;  his  wife  passed  away  in  1886.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  the  subject  of  this 
review  being  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

Henry  C.  Gelder  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  in  Yates  county,  receiving  such  edu- 
cational advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years 
he  rented  a  farm  in  his  native  county  which  he 
operated  for  a  time,  after  which  he  rented  a  farm 
in  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  continuing  its  cultiva- 
tion for  eight  years.  In  August,  1889,  Mr.  Gelder 
moved  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  in  the  following 
year  came  to  Choteau  county  and  purchased  his 
present  ranch  of  150  acres,  located  on  the  west 
fork  of  Milk  river,  one  mile  east  of  the  thriving 
village  of  Chinook.  He  has  made  excellent  im- 
provements on  the  ranch,  having  a  good  dwell- 
ing and  requisite  outbuildings,  and  here  has  de- 
voted his  attention  to  raising  cattle.  He  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  Fort  Belknap  Canal  &  Irriga- 
tion Company,  and  takes  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  and 
stockgrowing  industries  of  this  section. 

In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support 
of  the  Republican  party ;  fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Bear  Paw  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Chinook 
Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.  He  was  reared  in  the 
Methodist  church,  of  which  he  is  a  regular  attend- 
ant, and  to  whose  cause  he  liberally  contributes. 
On  February  17,  1874,  Mr.  Gelder  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Celia  Prosser,  daughter  of  David 
Prosser,  to  whom  specific  reference  is  made  on 
another  page  of  this  work,  and  their  home  is  one 
in  which  true  hospitality  is  ever  in  evidence. 


HENRY  GILLES,  a  representative  farmer  and 
stockgrower  of  Cascade  county,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  February  i,  1856, 
a  product  of  stanch  old  German  stock.  His  par- 
ents,  Henry  and   Katie   Gilles,  were  born  in  the 


grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  whence  they  emi- 
grated and  located  finally  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  is 
now  retired  from  active  labors.  He  and  his  estimable 
wife  maintain  their  home  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Our 
subject  secured  his  educational  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  La  Crosse.  He  early  begun  to  as- 
sist his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  at  which 
he  continued  until  1877,  when  he  began  working 
for  wages,  visiting  various  sections  of  the  Union 
and  devoting  his  attention  principally  to  farm 
work.  In  1879  he  applied  himself  to  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  and  was  thereafter  engaged  in  con- 
tracting along  that  line  until  1889.  He  then  came 
to  Montana,  stopping  at  Great  Falls  for  a  short 
interval,  and  then  proceeding  to  Box  Elder  creek 
district  he  secured  by  pre-emption  160  acres  of 
his  present  ranch,  adding  a  homestead  of  forty 
acres  to  the  original  tract  in  the  spring  of  1899. 
Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising,  100  acres  of  his  ranch 
being  available  for  cultivation,  while  the  property 
is  constantly  increasing  in  value.  Mr.  Gilles  is 
well  known  in  the  community,  and  has  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all. 

Politically  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support 
of  the  Democratic  party.  In  the  year  of 
1878  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Gilles  with  Miss  Mary  Shommer,  who  was 
born  in  Iowa,  and  the  daughter  of  Nicholas 
and  Katie  Shommer,  natives  of  Germany.  The 
father,  who  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  died  in 
1897,  and  his  widow  now  makes  her  home  with 
her  son  at  Mankato,  Minn.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  church,  as  was  also  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Gilles  was  summoned  into  the  life  eternal 
in  1888,  her  death  occurring  at  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
and  in  the  fall  of  1891  our  subject  consummated 
a  second  marriage,  being  then  united  to  Miss 
Mary  Loomis,  daughter  of  Anton  and  Maggie 
Loomis,  who  were  born  in  Germany,  whence  they 
emigrated  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  where  the  father  became  a  prominent  farmer, 
and  where  his  death  occurred  in  1880,  after  which 
his  widow  continued  in  charge  of  the  farm,  con- 
ducting its  affairs  very  successfully.  Of  the  sec- 
ond marriage  of  Mr.  Gilles  two  children  have 
been  born :  Maggie  and  Mary.  Our  subject  and 
his  wife  are  devoted  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  they  have  a  pleasant  home  on  their 
ranch,  located  five  miles  south  of  Stockett,  their 
postoffice  address. 
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SAMUEL  GORDON.— The  American  press  dif- 
fers from  that  of  every  other  country  in  its 
versatihty,  enterprise,  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  and  in  feeling  and  recording  the  pubHc 
pulse.  It  lays  under  tribute  the  talent  and  best 
equipment  of  every  land  and  nationality,  and  com- 
bines in  its  service  the  fruits  of  all.  Of  those  con- 
nected with  this  great  potentiality  in  Montana  none 
are  more  worthy  of  honorable  mention  than  Sam- 
uel Gordon,  the  proprietor  of  the  Yellowstone 
Journal,  published  at  Miles  City.  He  was  born 
of  Irish  parentage  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1843.  His  early  activity  was  in  the  line  of  work 
he  has  in  later  years  dignified  and  adorned,  as  he 
began  in  early  boyhood  to  carry  and  sell  papers. 
The  mechanisms  of  the  printing  oiifice  were  then 
decidedly  primitive,  and  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  same  character,  so  that  the  life  of  a 
newsboy  was  full  of  adventure  and  hardship.  It 
was  necessary  to  start  early  in  order  to  supply 
the  insatiate  public  with  the  morning  dailies  in 
time  to  be  taken  with  the  coffee  at  breakfast,  and 
the  boys  were  often  compelled  to  wait  for  hours 
in  some  uncomfortable  place  from  3  a.  m.  until 
the  papers  came  from  the  press.  The  difficulties, 
however,  gave  the  newsboys  self-reliance  and  readi- 
ness, strength  of  limb  and  loftiness  of  spirit. 

In  1858  Mr.  Gordon  came  with  his  mother  to 
St."  Paul,  Minn.,  where  an  older  brother  was  in 
business.  Here  he  found  employment,  first  as  an 
errand  boy  in  a  drygoods  store  and  later  as  a 
salesman,  continuing  thus  employed  until  1861, 
when,  returning  to  New  York,  he  found  congenial 
employment  on  the  Independent,  then  under  the 
brilliant  editorship  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Theodore  Tilton.  In  the  three  years  he  was  on 
this  paper  he  secured  the  intimate  friendship  of 
the  two  great  editors,  and  a  friendly  relation  with 
many  of  its  contributors,  Wendell  Phillips,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  others, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  looks  upon  this  period  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  valuable  occurrences  of 
his  life.  In  1864  Mr.  Gordon  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  quartermaster's  clerk  at  Fort  Abercrom- 
bie  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  then  the  ex- 
treme outpost  of  the  western  frontier,  and  after 
a  year's  service  he  was  placed  in  the  same  position 
with  the  chief  quartermaster  at  St.  Paul,  remaining 
there  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  left  the  ser- 
vice. During  the  next  fourteen  years  he  was 
confidential  clerk  and  private  secretary  to  Amherst 
H.  Wilder,  of  St.   Paul,  with  constantly  increas- 


ing responsibilities.  In  January,  1881,  he  came 
to  Miles  City  on  business  for  his  employer,  which 
occupied  him  about  six  months. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  concluded  to  remain  in  the 
promising  young  city  and  for  nearly  two  years 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Broadwater,  Hubbell 
&  Co.  This  firm  closed  business  in  the  summer 
of  1883,  and  in  September  Mr.  Gordon  formed  a 
partnership  with  W.  D.  Knight,  the  owner  of  the 
Yellowstone  Journal,  and  assumed  the  editorial 
and  business  management  of  the  paper.  He  has 
been  since  closely  identified  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
the  development  of  Custer  county,  and  since  1888 
he  has  been  sole  owner  of  the  paper  and  has  raised 
it  in  rank  and  vastly  enlarged  its  usefulness.  In 
1890  President  Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Gordon 
register  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Miles 
City.  In  this  offi'ce  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Demo- 
crat in  1894,  and  was  again  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1898.  In  political  relations  he 
has  ever  been  an  active  Republican.  He  is  a 
widower,  with  a  family  now  consisting  of  a  son, 
a  daughter  and  a  niece,  and  the  son  is  in  charge 
of  the  Journal's  business  office.  Mr.  Gordon  is 
identified  with  the  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Elks,  and  since  the  incorporation  of  Miles 
City,  in  1887,  he  has  been  the  city  clerk.  He  also 
represented  Custer  county  in  the  state  legislature 
in  1895.  In  every  way  he  is  a  representative,  ser- 
viceable and  most  estimable  citizen,  who  enjoys 
public  esteem  and  confidence. 


GIACOMO  GIACOMELLA.— As  his  beautiful 
and  poetical  name  suggests,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  native  of  Italy,  where  he  was  born  in 
1853,  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Croce,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lombardy,  being  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  that  of  his  parents,  Agostino  and  Lucia 
(Gianala)  Giacomella.  His  father  was  an  industri- 
ous and  frugal  farmer  and  woodchopper  and  was 
the  parent  of  six  children,  of  whom  our  subject 
was  the  second  in  the  order  of  birth.  Two  of  them 
are  living/  in-  South  America,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  except  our  subject,  in  their  native  land. 

Mr.  Giacomella  attended  the  schools  of  Lombardy 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  in  his  father's  work.  Four  years 
later  he  left  home  and  came  to  the  United  States, 
landing  in  New  York,  but  in  a  little  while  joining 
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his  father  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  From  there  he 
went  to  Central  City,  Colo.,  and  worked  in  a  quartz 
mill  for  two  months;  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  chopped  wood  and  burned  charcoal  for 
a  year.  In  1872  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Nevada, 
chopping  wood  and  burning  charcoal  at  Eureka 
until  1879.  At  that  time  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating at  Butte,  following  his  old  occupation  of 
woodchopping,  and  for  two  years  keeping  a  res- 
taurant. In  1881  he'  homesteaded  120  acres  of  his 
present  farm,  located  about  two  miles  from  Laurel, 
to  which  he  has  since  added  by  purchase  until  he 
has  370  acres  in  all,  whereon  he  has  built  a  resi- 
dence, necessary  barns,  sheds,  fences,  etc.,  and  has 
put  much  of  it  imder  irrigation.  It  is  very  produc- 
tive and  yields  large  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa 
and  other  products,  and  supports  liberally  some  fifty 
head  of  cattle  and  work  horses.  He  has  also  planted 
a  small  orchard  of  apple  and  plum  trees,  and  small 
fruits,  and  is  about  to  plant  a  larger  one  and  enter 
upon  the  culture  of  fruit  extensively.  His  place  is 
worth  several  thousand  dollars,  and  is  a  very  desir- 
able home,  all  the  work  of  his  own  industry,  enter- 
prise and  skillful  cultivation. 

While  a  Republican  Mr.  Giacomella  takes  no  very 
active  interest  in  politics,  and  has  never  married. 
In  religious  affiliation  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  frater- 
nally is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  has  borne  his  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community,  and  performed  with  fideli- 
ty and  uprightness  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Among 
his  neighbors  and  friends  he  stands  well,  and  has 
the  good  opinion  of  all  who  know  him. 


pHARLES  W.  GRAY  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
w  March  i,  1851.  His  father,  William  Gray,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  America  when 
he  was  a  young  man  and  located  at  Detroit.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  rose  to  eminence  at 
the  bar.  He  died  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  in  July, 
1869.  His  wife,  Mary  (Stewart)  Gray,  was  also 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  is  still  living  at  Detroit. 

Their  son  Charles  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit.  In  1877  he  came  to  Montana, 
locating  on  Willow  creek,  Teton  county,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Choteau,  where  he  in  1879,  took 
up  homestead  and  pre-emption  claims.  Mr.  Gray 
is  engaged  in  raising  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  He 
is  Republican  in  politics,  and  as  such  was  elected 
county  commissioner  of  old  Choteau  county,  serv- 


ing from  1889  to  1893 ;  and  when  Teton  county  was 
formed  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  for  that 
county,  serving  from  1893  to  1895.  He  has  also 
been  postmaster  at  Belleview  since  1889.  He  is  a 
member  of  Choteau  Lodge  No.  47,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

Mr.  Gray  was  married  at  Augusta,  Mont.,  in 
1888,  to  Miss  Nellie  Kirkaldie,  a  native  of  Joliet, 
111.,  of  Scotch  parentage,  her  father,  F.  L.  Kirkal- 
die, located  near  Helena  in  the  early  'sixties,  and  he 
died  at  Augusta  in  1892.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  F., 
Gray  is  living  near  Augusta,  Mont.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gray  have  five  children :  Bessie  S.,  Mary  B.,  C.  Wil- 
son,  Robert   K.   and   William   David. 


HERMAN  E.  GAUGLER.— In  the  thriving  little 
village  of  Ubet,  Fergus,  county,  is  to  be  found 
the  store  of  Schreiber  &  Gaugler.  Herman  E. 
Gaugler,  the  junior  member,  is  an  enterprising 
young  business  man  and  one  of  the  popular  mer- 
chants of  Fergus  county. 

Mr.  Gaugler  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  born  in 
Berrien  county,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1866,  the 
son  of  Daniel  G.  and  Elizabeth  Gaugler,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  early  removed  to  Michigan 
and  have  ever  since  maintained  their  home  there, 
Mr.  Gaugler  conducting  a  furniture  and  undertak- 
ing business  at  Berrien  Springs.  He  served  in  a 
Michigan  regiment  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  fraternally  is  identified 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
He  and  his  wife  are  both  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  Of  their  seven  children  Esther  M.  and 
Mabel  G.  are  deceased,  the  others  being :  Frank  O., 
Herman  E.,  Rena  B.,  Gordon  G.  and  Dessie. 

Herman  E.  Gaugler  received  a  good  common- 
school  education  and  had  valuable  business  experi- 
ence during  his  boyhood.  When  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  began  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  work 
of  various  descriptions,  and  when  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  quite  well  equipped  for  the  active 
responsibilities  of  life.  At  that  time  he  went  to  Colo- 
rado, locating  in  Las  Animas  county,  as  foreman 
in  a  lumber  yard,  and  he  continued  this  line  of  in- 
dustry in  various  parts  of  Colorado,  Louisiana  and 
Texas  for  three  years.  In  1889  Mr.  Gaugler  came 
to  Montana,  locating  in  Diamond  City,  Broadwater 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  mining,  meeting  with 
fair  success.  He  continued  at  mining  for  eight 
years,  and  then,  in  1900,  entered  into  partnership 
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with  Adolphus  W.  Schreiber  and  purchased  the 
general  merchandise  store  at  Ubet,  Fergus  county, 
where  he  has  since  maintained  his  home,  and  where 
a  fine  trade  is  secured.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Schreiber 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Mr.  Gaugler 
is  a  stanch  Democrat  and  is  serving  as  postmaster  at 
Ubet  at  the  present  time  for  Mrs.  A.  R.  Barrows, 
the  incumbent  of  the  office.  Fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


WILLIAM  GORDON.— Even  now  there  are 
few  indeed  of  the  old-timers  in  Montana  who 
can  relate  the  tales  of  the  stirring  days  when  the 
thriving  mining  camps  in  Alder  and  Last 
Chance  gulches  were  still  in  their  primitive 
and  prosperous  condition.  Among  the  number 
still  surviving  in  hale  and  hearty  strength 
is  William  Gordon,  one  of  the  sterling  pio- 
neers of  the  state  who  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing stockmen  of  Fergus  county,  owns  valuable  agri- 
cultural lands  and  is  one  of  the  influential  citizens 
of  the  state  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
He  was  born  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  on  March 
2,  1836,  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  B.  Gordon, 
the  former  being  of  Scottish  lineage,  while  the  latter 
was  born  in  England.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  after 
his  family  home  had  been  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  William  Gordon  entered  upon  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  carpenter  trade,  in  which  he  served  seven 
years.  In  i860  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Colorado, 
driving  a  bull  team  in  a  freighting  outfit  by  way  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  Upon  arriving  in  Colorado 
after  the  five  weeks'  journey,  Mr.  Gordon  turned  his 
attention  to  prospecting  and  mining,  being  both 
employed  by  others  and  operating  individually  in 
the  placer  mines.  In  1863  he  struck  across  the 
plains  to  the  new  gold  fields  in  Montana,  then  in 
Idaho,  and  an  almost  unknown  country.  At  Vir- 
ginia City  Mr.  Gordon  became  a  placer  miner  in 
Alder  gulch,  one  of  the  most  prolific  camps  known 
to  the  annals  of  placer  mining.  In  1864  he  joined 
in  the  exodus  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  he  re- 
mained a  short  time,  and  then  located  a  claim  in 
White  gulch,  where  he  was  very  successful. 

In  1869  Mr.  Gordon  first  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business,  and  in  1871  he  located  on  a  ranch  on  the 
Musselshell  river,  thirty-two  miles  east  of  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  was  the  first  permanent  settler 
in  the  valley  of  the  Musselshell.    There  he  made  his 


home,  continuing  ranching  and  stockgrowing  until 
1890,  when  he  came  to  Fergus  county  and  located 
his  present  ranch,  nine  miles  north  of  Ubet,  his 
postoffice  address.  Here  he  has  since  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle  and  to 
diversified  farming,  conducting  operations  exten- 
sively and  being  known  as  one  of  the  leading  cattle- 
growers  of  this  section,  his  landed  estate  comprising 
2,000  acres  of  land.  He  is  also  concerned  promi- 
nently in  the  sheep  industry,  as  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  Martindale  Sheep  Company,  of  Meagher 
county.  He  is  one  of  the  large  stockholders  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
a  member  of  the  bank's  directorate.  Mr.  Gordon 
gives  unequivocal  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  has  long  been  identified  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, being  a  master  Mason  in  Lewistown  Lodge 
No.  37,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Lewistown,  Mont.  He 
is  a  man  of  sterling  character,  of  marked  executive 
and  financial  ability,  is  well  known  to  the  pioneers 
who  shared  in  the  experiences  of  the  early  days 
among  whom  he  numbers  many  friends. 


WILLIAM  R.  GLASSCOCK,  the  postmaster 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  merchants 
of  Belt,  Cascade  county,  is  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
fully  deserving  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
by  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  business  or 
social  relations.  He  is  public-spirited,  broad- 
minded  and  progressive,  and  his  popularity  is  of 
that  enduring  quality  which  tenaciously  holds  the 
many  friends  it  wins  by  a  life  of  unblemished 
character.  He  was  born  in  Tennessee  on  June  17, 
1867,  the  son  of  Henry  S.  and  Mary  Glasscock, 
the  mother  being  born  in  Tennessee  and  the  father 
in  North  Carolina.  For  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  the  father  followed  farming  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  and  he  later  located  in  Lawrence 
county,  Mo.,  his  present  home.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  as  was  his  wife,  who  died 
on  July  9,  1884.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican. 
William  R.  Glasscock  passed  his  youth  in  Jop- 
lin.  Mo.,  where,  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  made 
excellent  progress  in  his  studies.  He  then  became 
a  very  successful  instructor  in  penmanship  until  he 
was  eighteen.  Following  this  he  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  wagon  boss  in  the  lumber  works  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  which  he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers  for  six  months.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1887  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  then  a  thrifty, 
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though  youthful  city,  and,  being  impressed  by  its 
possibihties,  he  secured  employment  as  a  clerk, 
at  first  with  A.  Nathan  for  two  and  one-half  years, 
then  with  the  Boston  store  for  two  years,  and  later 
with  Mr.  Wirtheimer  for  one  year.  But  the  am- 
bition of  Mr.  Glasscock  incited  him  to  work  for 
himself  on  his  own  account,  and  in  1894  he  opened 
a  clothing  store  in  Sand  Coulee,  where  he  remained 
for  eighteen  months,  meeting  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success. 

Then  the  attractions  of  Belt,  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  town  of  importance,  induced  Mr. 
Glasscock  to  remove  thither,  where  he  enlarged 
his  stock  and  increased  his  business  lines  materi- 
ally. He  is  now  classed  as  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  place,  and  his  unqualified  prosperity 
is  richly  deserved.  Mr.  Glasscock  was  united  in 
marriage  on  May  18,  1889,  to  Miss  Anna  John- 
son, a  native  of  Sweden.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
O.  V.  Johnson,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  at  Pepin,  Wis.  He  is  a  mechanic, 
but  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  real 
estate  operations  and  to  farming.  Himself,  wife 
and  daughter  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs..  Glasscock  have  one  child,  Richard 
P.  Fraternally  Mr.  Glasscock  is  associated  with 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  United 
Workmen  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  an 
influential  worker  in  the  Republican  party,  and  as 
such  served  as  a  member  of  the  Montana  legisla- 
ture in  1894. 


FRANCIS  S.  GOSS.— The  earlier  development 
of  Montana  and  its  rapid  advancement  in  min- 
ing and  other  important  industries  is  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  whom  Mr.  Goss 
is  a  splendid  specimen.  Pre-eminently  a  self-made 
man,  who  has  fought  his  way,  step  by  step,  to  finan- 
cial prominence,  he  is  universally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Teton  county,  enjoying 
their  highest  esteem.  He  was  born  at  Savanna, 
111.,  on  October  29,  1837.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  went  to  Illinois  when  a 
young  man,  in  cornpany  with  his  father,  Leonard 
Luther  Goss.  They  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade 
at  Savanna  and  Galena,  111.,  and  at  one  time  owned 
valuable  lead  mines.  The  grandfather  had  been  a 
soldier  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  son's  wife, 
Ellen  E.  (Baldwin)  Goss,  born  at  Wayland,  Mass., 
on  April  2,  181 9,  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  William 
Baldwin,  a  valued  officer  in  the  same  war.    She  died 


at  Augusta,  Mont.,  in  1899.  Francis  S.  Goss  had 
only  eight  months'  attendance  at  school,  for  he  be- 
gan working  at  the  lead  mines  at  the  age  of  nine 
years.  He  was  also  about  this  time  employed  at  in- 
tervals in  the  historic  tannery  at  Galena,  then  con- 
ducted and  owned  by  the  father  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
In  more  advanced  youth  he  was  associated  with 
Cook  &  Pendleton,  grain  dealers,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Being  patriotically  inclined,  he  enlisted  in  1861  in 
the  Forty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  but  failed  to 
pass  muster  on  account  of  physical  disability. 

In  May,  1862,  Mr.  Goss  came  from  St.  Louis  up 
the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  Montana, 
arriving  there  on  June  17  of  that  year.  Visiting 
Gold  creek  the  following  summer  he  discovered  the 
first  gold  quartz  at  Bannack.  Returning  to  Fort 
Benton,  he  made  a  trip  for  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany to  the  Piegan  Indians  at  Milk  river,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  he  removed  to  Silver  City,  re- 
mained two  years  and  built  a  hotel  at  Trinity  gulch, 
which  he  conducted  six  months.  Following  this 
he  prospected  with  variable  success  until  1868, 
when  he  and  Jacob  Schmidt  conducted  a  milk  ranch 
at  Sun  River  crossing  for  a  year.  He  was  after- 
ward in  charge  of  a  dairy  farm  owned  by  Schmidt 
near  St.  Peter's  mission  and  in  1871  he  located  a 
ranch  of  320  acres  at  the  head  of  Sun  river  and  was 
there  engaged  in  ranching  and  stockraising  until 
1890.  In  that  year  he  sold  his  property  and  in  1891 
he  brought  his  family  to  Teton  county  where  he  se- 
cured Indian  allotment  claims  to  the  amount  of  1,200 
acres  near  Cut  Bank  river,  six  miles  from  Blackfoot 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  This  prop- 
erty is  now  highly  improved  and  fully  fenced,  and 
is  probably  the  best  managed  and  most  productive 
ranch  on  the  reservation.  It  is  devoted  to  cattle, 
horses,  hay  and  general  farming. 

Many  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Goss 
are  thrilling  and  romantic.  When  eighteen  years  of 
age,  while  working  for  the  firm  of  Cook  &  Pendle- 
ton at  Galena,  he,  single-handed,  arrested  the  no- 
torious outlaw,  "Rocky"  Ryan,  one  of  the  earlier 
famous  desperadoes  of  the  west.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  discoverers  of  the  famous  Lost  Horse  gulch, 
near  Marysville,  Mont.  The  following  incident  il- 
lustrates how  an  apparently  unimportant  event  may 
change  the  whole  future  of  a  man's  life.  In  July, 
1862,  Mr.  Goss,  Col.  Hankins,  ex-Gov.  S.  T.  Haus- 
er,  Judge  Dance,  George  Colburn,  Dr.  Mellville  and 
Warren  Witcher  discovered  a  natural  lake  at  the 
head  of  Gold  creek,  from  which  they  ran  a  drain 
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at  large  expense,  but  failed  to  discover  gold  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  The  party  then  started  for  the  east, 
intending  to  abandon  Montana.  After  their  arrival 
at  Fort  Benton  Mr.  Goss  and  Joseph  Cabel  went 
hunting  and,  upon  their  failure  to  return  in  time  to 
rejoin  their  comrades  before  they  started,  he  con- 
cluded to  remain  in  Montana.  A  party  of  twenty- 
two  Piegan,  Blood  and  Blackfoot  Indians  had  been 
committing  numerous  depredations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Goss  with  eight  men 
captured  them  and  turned  them  over  to  the  military 
authorities  at  the  fort,  who  had  been  unable  to 
"round-up"  the  Indians  or  stop  their  stealing.  At 
Sun  River,  on  May  11,  1873,  Mr.  Goss  was  married 
to  Miss  iMaggie  Kizer,  a  daughter  of  \\''illiam  Kizer, 
known  as  the  original  "BuflEalo  Bill"  of  Montana. 
Their  family  consists  of  thirteen  children :  Albert 
S.,  Frank,  William  K.,  Lommie  E.  W.,  Ellen  R., 
Caroline  C.,  Nathan  W.  and  Susie  A.  (twins), 
Molly  M.,  George  O.,  Albert  L.,  Francis  O.  and 
Miss  A'erna  Goss. 


OMAR  G.  V.  GREGG  is  a  gentleman  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  Montana  as  a 
printer,  editor  and  publisher  and  as  possessing 
superior  intelligence  and  general  information.  He 
is  now  stationed  in  the  government  service  at  St. 
Mary's  lakes,  in  Teton  county,  as  forest  ranger  of 
the  Flathead  forest  reserve.  He  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  on  April  28,  1847,  and  was  per- 
haps the  youngest  soldier  enlisted  on  either  side 
during  the  Civil  war.  His  father,  H.  K.  Gregg, 
was  a  native  of  Martinsburg,  Va.,  who  for  many 
years  conducted  newspapers  at  Winchester  and 
Berryville,  Va.  Later  he  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  real  estate  and  loan  business  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  he  died  in  1887.  His  wife,  Mary 
(Hill)  Gregg,  was  born  near  Martinsburg,  and  two 
years  later,  in  1889,  at  Baltimore,  she  followed  her 
husband  across  the  dark  river. 

All  the  advantages  for  securing  an  excellent 
education  were  afforded  Mr.  Gregg,  including  the 
practical  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  a  printing 
office.  He  attended  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  Winchester  and  graduated  with  honors  at  a 
military  training  school.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry  (Confederate),  with  which  organi- 
zation he  remained,  sharing  its  fortunes,  until 
1863,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  after  the  bat- 


tle of  Gettysburg,  and  taken  to  the  United  States 
military  prison  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  being  there 
detained  until  March,  1865,  when  he  was  liberated 
and  went  to  Fort  Zarah,  Kan.  In  June,  1866, 
Mr.  Gregg  came  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  for  three  years  was  employed  as  a 
government  scout.  During  the  autumn  of  1869 
he  went  to  Helena  and  worked  as  a  compositor 
on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gazette,  of  that  city,  and 
then  for  three  years  he  was  employed  on  the  Mis- 
soulian,  published  at  Missoula.  From  1875  until 
1876  he  served  as  a  clerk  in  the  Indian  agency 
store  at  Flathead. 

In  1877  Mr.  Gregg  engaged  in  a  very  import- 
ant work,  going  to  St.  Ignatius  mission,  where  he 
set  the  type  on  two  religious  works,  published  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  one  in  the  Flathead  language 
entitled  "Smi  mi  lu  tel  Kiamentis  Kolinzuten," 
and  the  other  in  Latin,  entitled  "Epistola,  R.  N. 
Peti  Be  ad  Patres  et  Fraters  Societaur  et  Jesu." 
Thirty-two  copies  of  the  Flathead  books  were  sent 
to  Rome  for  the  use  of  prospective  priests  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  Indian  mission  work.  During 
the  fall  of  1877  Mr.  Gregg  actively  participated 
in  the  Nez  Perces  war  under  Capt.  E.  A.  Kinney, 
and  the  next  year  he  again  worked  on  the  Mis- 
soulian.  Returning  to  Fort  Benton  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  for  four  years  he  was  employed  on  the 
Record,  and  then  for  six  months  on  the  Benton 
River  Press,  and  for  a  year  following  on  the  Calu- 
met, published  at  Choteau.  Later  he  worked  on 
the  Montanian,  also  of  Choteau,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  general  store  of  Burd  &  Armstrong. 
Going  back  to  Fort  Benton  in  1890,  he  passed 
twelve  months  in  ranching,  etc.,  and  in  1892  re- 
moved to  Havre,  where  he  established  the  Havre 
Advertiser,  which  he  published  successfully  for  two 
years,  disposing  of  the  property  to  L.  Minugh,  of 
Harlem,  in  1895.  From  that  time  until  November 
I,  1900,  he  worked  on  the  Havre  newspapers,  and 
since  August,  1900,  he  has  attended  to  the  duties 
of  his  present  responsible  position.  In  political 
circles  Mr.  Gregg  is  an  influential  worker,  and 
numbers  manv  warm  friends  throughout  the  state. 


WALTER  S.  GRIFFITH,  the  present  efficient 
sheriff  of  Valley  county,  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  well  identified  with  its  industrial  life  and 
is  eminently  fitted  for  the  careful  administration 
of  the  office.  Mr.  Griffith  is  a  native  of  Texas, 
having  been  born  near  Roxton,  Lamar  county,  on 
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Christmas  day  of  the  year  1866,  a  son  of  Samuel 
Arthur  and  Nancy  Bedford  (Carlisle)  Griffith,  the 
former  a  native  of  Mississippi,  where  he  was  a 
planter,  also  having  a  plantation  in  Arkansas,  which 
he  conducted  until  the  Civil  war  compelled  him 
to  abandon  the  same  and  removed  to  Lamar  county, 
Texas,  where  he  died  in  1868.  His  wife  was  also 
bom  in  Mississippi,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Griffith  she  consummated  a  second  marriage,  being 
now  the  wife  of  John  W.  Holliday,  of  Taylor 
county,  Texas. 

Walter  S.  Griffith,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  received  very  limited  educational  advan- 
tages in  his  youth,  his  technical  schooling  having 
been  limited  to  a  few  months  attendance  in  the 
primitive  schools  of  Taylor  and  Morrow  counties, 
Texas,  during  the  years  subsequent  to  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  continued  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  home  farm  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  when,  in  1886,  he  took  a  bunch  of  cattle 
through  from  southern  Texas  to  Deerhead,  Kan. 
After  disposing  of  this  stock,  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  O.  E.  Cattle  Company  of  that  locality  for 
one  summer.  He  then  went  to  the  neutral  strip, 
or  No  Man's  Land,  and  engaged  with  the  Hun- 
dred and  One  Cattle  Company  for  two  years,  and 
the  N  N  Company  for  one  year. 

In  1891  Mr.  Griffith  came  to  Glasgow,  Valley 
county,  Mont.,  and  engaged  in  general  merchan- 
dising for  six  years,  and  for  the  four  years  following- 
he  again  worked  for  wages.  In  1900  he  took  a 
desert  claim  of  640  acres,  six  miles  west  of  Glas- 
gow, and  also  located  a  reservoir  claim  of  340 
acres  near  by,  the  reservoir  having  an  average  of 
nine  feet  of  water  and  so  located  as  to  be  available 
for  the  irrigation  of  a  large  area  of  land.  Here  he 
now  gives  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses  and  also  secures  large  yields  of  hay.  He 
is  making  excellent  improvements  on  his  ranch  prop- 
erty, one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  section,  as  a 
great  portion  of  the  land  can  be  irrigated  and  made 
very  productive  at  a  minimum  expense.  In  polit- 
ical matters  Mr.  Griffith  has  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  done 
effective  service  in  the  cause  in  a  local  way.  At 
the  election  in  November,  1900,  he  was  chosen 
sheriff  of  the  county,  being  pitted  against  an  oppo- 
nent who  was  considered  the  strongest  adversary 
that  could  be  placed  in  nomination  in  the  county. 
The  result  is  significant,  as  showing  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Griffith  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
in  the  community. 


At  Williston,  N.  D.,  December  22,  1895,  Mr. 
Griffith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  May  D. 
Dempier,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Of  this  union  two  children  have  been  born  :  Sidney, 
born  March  17,  1898,  died  August  of  the  same 
year ;  and  Clave  Lindall,  who  was  born  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1900. 


HENRY  D.  EVANS.— The  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana, and  was  for  many  years  prominently  identified 
with  her  industrial  life.  When  he  passed  away  a 
sincere  regret  and  deprivation  was  felt  by  the  large 
circle  of  friends  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself, 
for  his  life  was  one  of  marked  rectitude  and  honest 
endeavor.  He  was  born  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wales,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1843,  the  son  of 
Evan  and  Mary  Evans,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Wales,  where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  the 
father  being  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  being  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  His  death  occurred  January  30, 
1858,  and  that  of  his  wife  on  July  19th,  i860. 

Henry  D.  Evans  had  rather  limited  educational 
advantages  in  his  youth,  but  his  alert  mentality 
and  wide  experience  enabled  him  to  effectively 
supplement  this  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He 
remained  at  home  until  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  in  1863  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  for  a 
time  was  engaged  in  coal  mining  in  Casey,  111., 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
until  1868,  when  he  embarked  on  a  packet  on  the 
Mississippi  river  and  thence  came  up  the  Missouri 
by  boat  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  where  he  engaged 
in  prospecting.  He  mined  with  considerable  suc- 
cess on  Ten  Mile  creek  and  in  Green  gulch,  and 
finally,  in  1884,  after  a  pleasant  residence  of  some 
years  in  Helena,  turned  his  attention  to  ranching 
in  Cascade  county,  securing  a  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres  at  Truly,  and  also  adding  a  pre-emp- 
tion claim  of  the  same  amount  adjoining  the  home- 
stead. Later  he  secured  400  acres  by  purchase. 
The  well-improved  and  attractive  property  is  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  of  Deep  Creek,  nineteen  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls.  Here  Mr. 
Evans  engaged  extensively  in  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  horses,  and  success  attended  his  endeavors  to  a 
marked  degree.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  of 
Truly  postoffice,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Evans, 
who  still  remains  in  office.     In  politics  he  was  a 
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Republican,  and  fraternally  was  a  Free  Mason,  and 
a  valued  Sir  Knight  of  the  Helena  Commandery. 
He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  generous  impulses, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  the  various  relations  of  Hfe. 
Originally  Congregationalists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans, 
on  moving  from  Helena  to  Truly,  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  latter  place,  of 
which  religious  body  all  of  their  children  are  es- 
teemed members. 

On  April  29,  1875,  Mr.  Evans  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Elizabeth  Davies,  a  native  of  Wales 
and  a  daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  Davies, 
who  passed  their  lives  in  that  country,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  farming.  Both  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational  church,  in  whose  faith 
the  mother  died  in  i860.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
six  children  were  born,  of  whom  two  are  deceased, 
Mary  and  Sarah  J.  The  four  surviving  are  Mar- 
garet H.,  David  H.,  Elizabeth  H  and  Henry  V. 
The  eldest  son  now  has  charge  of  the  ranch  and 
business,  and  has  proved  entirely  capable  of  con- 
ducting its  affairs.  Mr.  Evans  was  summoned 
into  eternal  rest  on  the  14th  of  April,  1900,  and  this 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  accorded  as  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  a  just  man  who  filled  all  relations  of  life 
faithfully,  honorably  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  chris- 
tian charitv. 


Wis.,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nettie 
Rowley,  a  native  of  Grant  county,  Wis.,  where  she 
was  born  in  1863.  They  have  four  children :  Nellie 
Nettie,  aged  twelve;  Arlie  Lester,  ten;  Aha  May, 
seven;  and  Ralph,  three  years. 


WM.  EGBERT  GOODWIN.— The  son  of  Eg- 
bert and  Mary  Ellen  (Markley)  Goodwin, 
who  were  natives  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born 
November  18,  i860,  William  Egbert  Goodwin  is 
now  one  of  the  prosperous  and  highly  respected 
ranchmen  of  Rosebud  valley.  His  parents  removed 
from  New  York  to  IlHnois  in  1873,  and  the  father 
engaged  in  farming  near  Bushnell.  The  mother 
died  in  Minnesota  in  1875.  Mr.  Goodwin  attended 
the  public  schools  at  Macomb,  111.,  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  On  July  8,  1882,  he  came  to 
Montana  and,  locating  a  homestead  in  the  Rosebud 
valley,  has  since  made  it  his  home.  His  ranch  is 
well  situated  twenty-six  miles  from  Forsyth,  and  its 
fertile  valleys  are  very  productive.  He  has  usually 
about  100  head  of  cattle  and  raises  large  crops  of 
grain  and  hay.  The  place  is  well  improved  with 
good  fences  and  buildings,  and  shows  in  many  ways 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  farmer. 

In  politics  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  Republican,  but  is 
not  an  active  partisan  or  a  seeker  of  the  honors  or 
emoluments  of  official  life.    In  1888,  near  Muscado, 


LOUIS  T.  HAGER,  who  can  be  classed  among 
the  territorial  pioneers  of  Montana,  is  one  of 
the  prosperous  and  progressive  stockgrowers  of 
Teton  county,  residing  on  a  handsome  and  valuable 
ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  Dupuyer.  He  was  born  in 
Sweden  on  November  30,  1840,  the  son  of  John 
and  Jane  Hager.  In  1861  the  father  died  in 
Sweden,  his  widow  later  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
she  is  at  present  living  with  her  daughter  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  On  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  in 
1 86 1,  Louis  T.  Hager,  came  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  public  schools  of  Sweden  he  had  obtained  a 
good  business  education,  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  judicious  reading.  On  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try he  at  first  located  in  Davidson  county,  Tenn., 
and  there  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  until 
1885.  In  May  of  that  year  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  Montana  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  William 
E.  Hager.  The  latter  had  previously  located  a 
"squatter's  claim"  on  Dupuyer  creek,  Teton  county, 
near  the  town  of  Dupuyer,  on  April  3,  1884.  While 
hauling  a  load  of  freight  from  Sun  river  to  his 
place,  he  was  accidentally  killed  at  Spring  Hill. 
It  was  in  order  to  hold  this  "squatter's  right"  that 
Louis  T.  Hager  came  to  Montana.  After  this  land 
had  been  surveyed  and  the  title  to  it  made  good, 
Mr.  Hager  secured  homestead  and  desert  claims 
in  addition  to  his  brother's  original  holding, 
made  here  his  home  and  at  present  has  640  acres 
devoted  to  general  ranching,  sheep,  cattle,  horses 
and  hay,  and  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  In 
August,  1880,  Mr.  Hager  was  married  to  Miss  Alice 
Horton,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  died  at  their 
home  in  Davidson  county  in  December,  1880.  Po- 
litically Mr.  Hager  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Re- 
publican party. 


HE.  GUTH,  who  might  be  termed  the  father  of 
Shelby,  Teton  county,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  citizens  of  the  county. 
He  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  life  and 
his  executive  ability  is  being  demonstrated  in  many 
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successful  ways.  He  was  born  in  Lundenerkoog, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  on  February  i8, 
1866.  His  father,  Henry  Guth,  was  a  native  of 
Heide  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  born  in  1813  and 
dying  in  his  native  town  in  1895.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  our  subject,  Marguerite  (Kielholz)  Guth, 
was  born  at  Drage  in  the  same  province  in  1834. 
She  died  in  1891.  H.  F.  Guth  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasium  at  Redsburg,  graduating 
therefrom  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  soon  thereafter, 
in  1882,  coming  to  the  United  States,  where  his 
first  location  was  at  Newhall,  Benton  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  after  a  year's  work  on  a  farm. 
In  1883  he  rented  a  farm,  but  soon  sold  his  stock 
and  returned  to  Germany.  In  1885  Mr.  Guth  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  engaged  in  threshing  in 
Wisconsin,  later  going  to  Pomeroy,  Wash.,  where 
he  secured  and  proved  up  on  several  claims  and  pur- 
chased other  land.  Here  he  raised  two  crops,  and 
purchased  a  saloon  in  Pomeroy,  conducting  this 
until  1892,  when  he  sold  both  farm  and  the  saloon 
and  removed  to  Newport,  Idaho,  where  he  engaged 
in  buying  wood  and  timber,  selling  it  in  eastern 
Washington.  In  1894  he  was  foreman  of  a  section 
gang  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  in  1895 
was  in  the  same  business  where  the  town  of  Shelby 
is  located. 

In  July,  1896,  Mr.  Guth  purchased  a  small  mer- 
chandising establishment  at  Shelby  from  C.  A. 
Wittmeier  and  also  his  ranch  store  at  Gold  Butte. 
In  addition  to  these  enterprises  he  bought  the  rights 
to  a  desert  claim  covering  the  site  of  the  thriving 
town  of  Shelby,  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  lay 
out.  Practically  Mr.  Guth  has  built  the  town,  his 
building  enterprises  including  many  residences,  sa- 
loon, blacksmith  shop,  new  store,  a  reservoir  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water,  etc.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  150  and  the  townsite  comprises  forty 
acres.  At  Pomeroy,  Wash.,  Mr.  Guth  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Kassil,  born  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  in 
1875,  of  German  ancestry.  The  wedding  ceremony 
occurred  on  March  11,  1892.  Their  daughter, 
Caroline  Susanna,  was  born  April  13,  1893.  The 
political  influence  of  Mr.  Guth  in  Teton  county  is 
quite  extensive.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Republican 
state  central  committee  and  takes  active  interest  in 
local  affairs.  He  generously  donated  grounds  for 
school  buildings,  contributed  largely  toward  erect- 
ing them  and  is  one  of  the  school  trustees.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  Teton  Lodge  No.  45, 
K.  of  P.  of  Shelby,  and  is  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
brothers  of  that  organization. 


ROBERT  J.  HAMILTON,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  wide-awake  stockmen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Browning,  Teton  county,  is  a  young  man 
who  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front.  He  is  a  native 
Montanian,  born  at  Fort  Benton,  Choteau  county, 
and  imbued  with  plenty  of  western  vim  and  business 
sagacity.  While  on  the  line  between  infancy  and 
early  childhood  he  suffered  the  loss  of  both  his 
parents,  and  was  adopted  and  reared  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Choteau,  whose  name  he 
assumed  and  by  which  he  has  since  been  recog- 
nized. Young  Hamilton  was  fortunate  in  receiving 
the  advantages  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Indian  Indus- 
trial School,  at  which  he  completed  a  full  course  of 
seven  years,  graduating  therefrom  in  1896.  His 
foster  mother,  who  had  devoted  great  care  and  at- 
tention to  his  development,  died  at  Midville,  Mont., 
in  1898.  One  year  previous  to  this  sad  event,  in 
1897,  Mr.  Hamilton  secured  employment  in  Broad- 
water's post-trading  store  at  Browning,  and  here 
he  remained  two  years,  contributing  faithful  service. 
At  the  termination  of  these  labors  he  secured  a 
squatter's  land  claim  of  300  acres,  located  at  the 
head  of  the  south  fork  of  Milk  river,  where  he  is 
now  profitably  engaged  in  stockraising.  On  No- 
vember I,  1898,  at  the  Holy  Family  mission,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rosa 
Henault.  The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Father  J.  Bandiri.  They  have  a  daughter,  Theo, 
born  on  April  3,  1901. 


ROBERT  J.  GUY.— This  hard-working,  enter- 
prising and  progressive  ranchman  of  Pease's 
Bottom,  where  he  has  been  successfully  operating 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  born  at  Green- 
field, Mo.,  in  July,  1858,  the  son  of  John  C.  and 
Amanda  M.  Guy,  the  former  a  native  of  Virginia 
where  he  was  born  in  1823,  and  the  latter  of  Mis- 
souri. John  C.  Guy  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Missouri  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  later  went 
with  them  to  Texas.  In  1849  he  went  to  California 
and  worked  in  the  mines  a  year,  then  returned  to 
Greenfield,  Mo.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  cattle- 
raising  and  farming  until  1859.  I"  that  year  he 
removed  to  Colorado,  locating  near  Denver.  He 
operated  a  farm  on  the  Platte  river  and  built  the 
Guy  hotel  near  Denver,  which  he  conducted  from 
1861  to  1863.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  came  to 
Montana  and  built  a  hotel  at  Highland  gulch,  five 
miles  from  Virginia  City,  and  remained  there  for 
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a  year,  removing  thence  to  Gallatin  valley  and  there 
engaged  in  farming  for  three  years.  Having  been 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1867,  he  removed 
his  family  to  Bozeman  and  there  lived  until  1877. 
During  his  eight  years  tenure  of  office  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  town.  In  1868  he  erected  the  Guy 
hotel  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  he  conducted 
until  1872.  Five  years  later  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Pease's  Bottom  and  was  profitably  en- 
gaged in  raising  stock  and  farming  until  1900,  when 
he  sold  his  interests  and  moved  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
where  he  is  now  living.  Robert  J.  Guy  was  edu- 
cated in  a  private  school  at  Highland  gulch  and  the 
West  Gallatin  and  Bozeman  public  schools.  After 
leaving  school  he  passed  a  number  of  years  as 
clerk  and  salesman  in  a  general  store  and  as  clerk 
and  bookkeeper  in  his  father's  hotel.  In  1875  he 
engaged  in  farming  in  the  Gallatin  valley  until  1877, 
when  he  removed  to  Pease's  Bottom,  which  has 
since  been  his  home.  His  first  location  was  on  a 
homestead  in  the  west  end  of  the  valley,  but  in 
1901  he  sold  this  and  bought  his  present  place,  seven 
miles  east,  consisting  of  500  acres  of  productive 
land  which  is  devoted  to  raising  cattle,  horses,  hay 
and  grain,  and  quantities  of  superior  fruit.  He  has 
been  successful  in  his  operations,  earned  by  his  own 
shrewdness,  industry  and  judicious  application  of 
intelligent  methods. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  not  been  an 
active  partisan  or  a  seeker  of  the  honors  or  emolu- 
ments of  public  office.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  holding  membership  in  the  lodge  at 
Miles  City.  He  was  united  in  marriage  in  1884, 
at  Pease's  Bottom,  to  Miss  Alice  B.  Higgins,  a  na- 
tive of  Missoula,  where  she  was  born  January  25, 
1865,  a  member  of  a  noted  pioneer  family  of  Mon- 
tana. They  have  six  children :  Edna  M.,  aged  six- 
teen;  Ollie  M.,  aged  twelve;  John  C.,  aged  ten; 
William  B.,  aged  eight;  Herbert  M.,  aged  five;  and 
Frank  Bryan,  an  infant. 


T  OHN  HARRIS.— Every  man  is  the  architect  of 
J  his  own  fortune.  We  may  say  what  we  will  of 
fortuitous  circumstances  and  the  favors  of  for- 
tune, the  essential  circumstance  in  every  case  is  the 
realization  that  nature  and  the  world  around  us  are 
ready  to  yield  tribute  to  our  needs  if  we  show  the 
master  spirit  that  compels  obedience.  This  spirit 
John   Harris   has   exhibited  in   a   commanding  de- 


gree. He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1849,  the 
son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Edwards)  Harris. 
In  1850  the  father,  having  worked  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Missouri  and  believing  that  the  mines  of  prec- 
ious metals  in  the  far  west  offered  better  oppor- 
tunities to  a  man  of  skill  and  thrift,  left  his  home 
and  went  to  Cahfornia.  He  there  worked  in  the 
mines  for  more  than  five  years,  and  then  sent  for 
his  wife  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  John  Harris, 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  They  did  not  start 
early  enough  in  the  season,  and  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  spring,  and  while 
waiting  there  the  father,  William  Harris,  died  in 
California.  Mrs.  Harris,  with  her  sons,  remained  in 
Salt  Lake  City  until  the  spring  of  1863,  she  being 
married  while  there  to  W.  W.  Thomas.  They 
came  to  Montana  that  summer,  arriving  in  June  at 
Bannack,  at  that  time  the  leading  camp  for  gold 
mining  within  the  present  limits  of  Montana.  At 
Alder  gulch  gold  had  been  discovered  and  the  Har- 
ris family  were  among  the  first  to  reach  the  lo- 
cality. They  found  the  population  of  the  town  liv- 
ing in  tents  and  shacks,  such  as  the  necessities  of 
the  case  compelled,  and  pleased  to  have  such  shel- 
ter from  the  extremities  of  the  season.  Late  in  the 
fall  of  1863  Mr.  Harris  left  Alder  gulch  and  went 
to  Malad  valley,  Idaho,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing for  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  re- 
turned to  Montana,  locating  at  Upper  Deer  Lodge, 
where  his  mother  and  step-father  were  residing  on 
a  farm.  He  went  to  work  mining  in  French  gulch 
and  various  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer 
Lodge,  and  in  1872  settled  at  Fort  Benton,  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri.  Returning  to 
Deer  Lodge  he  purchased  a  herd  of  cattle  and  drove 
them  from  that  point  to  Highwood  creek,  the  site 
of  his  present  valuable  ranch,  on  which  he  has 
lived  continuously  since  that  date,  except  when  he 
has  resided  at  Fort  Benton. 

In  1882  he  consolidated  his  cattle  with  the  herds 
of  C.  E.  and  W.  G.  Conrad  and  I.  G.  Baker,  now 
of  St.  Louis,  then  a  leading  merchant  of  Benton, 
and  together  they  incorporated  the  Benton  and  St. 
Louis  Cattle  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Harris  is  the 
general  manager.  The  company  conducts  a  large 
and  prosperous  business  north  of  the  Missouri  on 
the  Marias  river;  was  organized  in  1882,  at  Fort 
Benton,  with  C.  E.  Conrad,  president ;  W.  G.  Con- 
rad, treasurer;  and  John  Harris,  general  manager, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying,  breeding  and  selling  live 
stock  of  superior  quality,  and  has  been  successful. 
The  company  has  about   10,000  head  of  cattle,  a 
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part  of  which  ranges  at  Alberta,  in  the  northwest 
territory  of  Canada,  under  the  management  of 
Howell  Harris,  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
In  1884,  on  his  beautiful  ranch  at  Highwood,  Mr. 
Harris  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Addie  P. 
Berr)',  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Berry.  They  have 
six  children,  namely:  Nellie  Margaret,  Mary  E., 
Barbara,  Howell,  Anna  and  Edward  W.  In  po- 
litical relations  Mr.  Harris  unites  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  and  enthus- 
iastic member,  although  not  seeking  for  himself 
any  of  its  honors  or  emoluments.  Fraternally  he 
belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
In  business  Mr.  Harris  has  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous.  In  matters  pertaining  to 
the  public  welfare  he  has  shown  an  intelligent  and 
considerate  interest ;  and  in  social  life  he  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  a  stimulus.  Montana  has  few 
citizens  who  stand  higher  in  the  regard  of  her  peo- 
ple, or  who  have  contributed  more  essentially  to 
her  growth  and  development. 


EDMUND  B.  HASTINGS.— The  son  of  a 
preacher  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  be- 
ginning the  battle  of  life  for  himself  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  thereafter,  working  out  with  care, 
industry  and  fidelity  to  duty  a  career  of  credit  to 
himself  and  usefulness  to  others,  Edmund  B.  Hast- 
ings is  entitled  to  honorable  mention  in  any  com- 
pilation of  the  deeds  and  records  of  the  progressive 
men  of  Montana.  He  was  born  at  Pompey,  N.  Y., 
April  8,  1849.  His  parents  were  Rev.  S.  P.  M.  and 
Elizabeth  (Buttrick)  Hastings,  both  natives  of 
Clinton,  N.  Y.  The  father  was  educated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  and  graduated  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  After 
leaving  school  he  was  pastor  of  Dutch  Reform 
churches  in  various  places  until  his  death,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1876.  His  widow  died  in  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Hastings  was  educated  in  district  schools  in  New 
York  state,  and  at  an  academy  in  Green  county, 
N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  school  and 
began  business  for  himself  as  a  clerk  and  salesman 
in  a  hardware  store  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
mained there  two  years  and  passed  the  next  two 
as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  commission  house  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  He  then  engaged  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  Brooklyn  until  1883,  when 
he  came  to  Montana,  locating  on  a  ranch 
twelve  miles  west  of  Billings,  where  he  followed 


farming  and  stockraising  until  1882.  In  the 
fall  of  1892  he  removed  to  Bozeman,  where 
he  served  as  bookkeeper  for  one  year  in  J.  D.  Pat- 
tee's  hardware  store;  during  the  next  three  was 
employed  in  the  same  capacity  by  the  Montana 
Lumber  Company  in  Bozeman.  He  then  returned 
to  his  ranch  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  stockraising  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  1900  he 
and  his  sons,  Seth  Henry  and  Alexander  D.  Hast- 
ings, bought  a  half  section  of  railroad  land  ad- 
joining his  original  ranch,  and  since  then  they  have 
conducted  the  business  in  partnership. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  Republican.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  ditch  company  which  has  control 
of  the  celebrated  "Big  Ditch"  that  taps  the  Yellow- 
stone river  ten  miles  west  of  Park  City  and  runs 
a  distance  of  thirty-nine  miles  to  Billings,  irrigating 
a  vast  section  of  excellent  land.  He  is  also  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  High  Line  Ditch  Company, 
whose  ditch  runs  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles, 
tapping  "Big  Ditch"  about  four  miles  west  of 
Laurel;  and  is  in  addition  secretary  of  the  Hol- 
land Irrigation  &  Land  Company,  located  at  Big 
Timber  in  Sweet  Grass  county.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, holding  membership  in  the  lodge  at  Boze- 
man. Mr.  Hastings  was  married  at  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  October,  1876,  to  Miss  Henrietta  L.  Vansin- 
den,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1849;  They  have 
two  children  living:  Seth  Henry  and  Alexander, 
both  of  mature  age.  Another  son,  Charles  M.,  died 
at  Bozeman  in   1896,  aged  seventeen. 


ROBERT  T.  HANNAN.— All  lands  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  and  civilization  of 
the  great  northwest  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
country  has  made  more  valuable  contributions  than 
Scotland.  In  Glasgow,  the  leading  commercial  port 
of  that  country,  Robert  T.  Hannah  was  born  on 
February  5,  1853.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Mary  (Thompson)  Hannah,  both  Scotch  by  na- 
tivity, and  emigrants  from  that  country  to  the 
United  States  in  1865.  They  settled  at  Chicago, 
where  the  father  followed  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant tailor  for  many  years,  and  is  now  living  re- 
tired.    The  mother  died  there  in  1884. 

Mr.  Hannah  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago,  and  afier  leaving  school  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  four  years  at  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
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as  a  machinist.  From  1875  to  1881  he  worked  at 
his  trade  as  a  journeyman  in  Chicago;  and  from 
1881  to  1883  was  employed  in  the  railroad  shops 
at  Las  Verges  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and 
Dodge  City,  Kan.  In  July,  1883,  he  came  to  Liv- 
ingston, Mont.,  and  went  to  work  in  the  shops  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  where  he  remained 
one  year,  then  passed  the  time  at  Forsyth  and  Glen- 
dive  until  1885,  when  he  located  at  Billings  and  has 
there  been  employed  in  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hannah  is  a  Democrat,  and  has 
been  at  times  very  active  in  the  service  of  his  party. 
He  has  served  as  city  councilman  from  the  Second 
ward  in  Billings,  and  has  always  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  living. 

Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  or- 
der and  the  United  Workmen,  in  the  former  holding 
membership  in  Ashlar  Lodge  No.  29,  at  Billings, 
and  in  the  latter  in  Nickerson  Lodge  No.  21,  at 
Nickerson,  Kan.  His  first  marriage  occurred  at 
Chicago  in  1880,  when  he  was  united  with  Miss 
Margaret  McEntee,  a  native  of  Madison,  Wis., 
where  she  died  in  1881,  leaving  one  son,  Robert, 
who  is  now  twenty-one  years  old.  Mr.  Hannah 
contracted  a  second  marriage  in  1886,  being  united 
on  that  occasion  to  Miss  Amatea  McEntee,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  they 
have  three  children :  Margaret  Marie,  aged  fifteen ; 
Gertrude  May,  aged  ten ;  and  John  Malcolm,  aged 
five. 


T  AURENCE  HAUCK.— One  of  the  most  po- 
-L/  tential  forces  in  shaping  and  directing  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  Its  influence  is  constant,  universal 
and  well  nigh  omnipotent;  and  the  men  who  con- 
trol it  are,  in  the  measure  of  their  capacity  and 
honesty,  public  benefactors  of  a  high  order.  They 
are  usually  men  who  have  mingled  freely  with  peo- 
ple of  a  great  variety  of  pursuits,  and  thus  learned 
their  needs  and  habits  of  thought;  and  who  have 
looked  and  continue  to  look  studiously  into  public 
affairs  so  as  to  know  what  is  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number. 

Among  these  is  Laurence  Hauck,  editor  and 
business  manager  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Mail,  the  oldest  paper  published  at  Philipsburg, 
Mont.  He  was  born  at  Schweinfurt,  Germany,  De- 
cember 22,  1867.    His  father,  John  Hauck,  and  his 


mother,  Lena  (Koetzner)  Hauck,  were  also  natives 
of  Germany,  as  their  forebears  were  for  many 
generations.  The  father  was  a  road-master  in  the 
employ  of  the  imperial  government.  They  were 
the  parents  of  four  children,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  this  review  was  the  second. 

Mr.  Hauck  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  na- 
tive land  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age;  then  in 
August,  1883,  immigrated  to  America  and  came  di- 
rect to  Montana.  He  located  in  Deer  Lodge  county 
and  there  worked  on  a  ranch  for  five  years,  care- 
fully saving  his  earnings  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
something  of  a  college  education,  which  he  did  at 
Deer  Lodge  College,  supplementing  provision  for 
the  expense  already  made  by  working  at  hard  labor 
during  the  vacations  between  terms.  After  three 
years  spent  in  this  profitable  and  not  unpleasant 
way,  he  located  at  Philipsburg  and  worked  for  a 
year  as  clerk  and  salesman  for  L.  W.  Shodair,  the 
leading  green  grocer  of  the  town,  and  then  went 
to  Virginia  City  as  bookkeeper  for  Filing  &  Bu- 
ford,  general  merchants.  He  remained  in  their 
service  for  three  years,  returned  to  Philipsburg  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Freyschlag  Huffman 
Company,  proprietors  of  an  extensive  general  mer- 
chandising enterprise,  as  head  bookkeeper,  having 
also  some  stock  in  the  company.  In  1894  this  com- 
pany discontinued  business  and  Mr.  Hauck  took  a 
position  with  the  First  National  Bank,  which  he 
held  until  the  bank  went  out  of  business  in  1896, 
when  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Philipsburg  Mail, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Bryan  Brothers,  has 
been  conducting  it  ever  since,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  editor  and  business  manager.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  city  treasurer  for  one  term ;  in  August,  1899, 
was  appointed  postmaster,  a  position  which  he  is 
now  admirably  filling,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the'  patrons  of  the  office.  In  politics  Mr.  Hauck  has 
always  been  a  Republican  and  never  flags  in  the 
service  of  his  party.  His  aid  is  always  substantial 
and  his  counsel  much  desired.  In  1898  he  was 
chairman  of  the  county  central  committee,  and  led 
the  party  to  a  noted  victory.  He  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  order  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  was  married  August  28,  1893,  to 
Miss  Dora  Kroger,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Anna 
Kroger,  of  Philipsburg.  They  have  one  child, 
Herman,  born  November  18,  1894. 

In  his  editorial  work  Mr.  Hauck  is  clear,  strong 
and  direct,  never  seeking  to  evade  the  truth  as  he 
understands  it,  or  hide  it  beneath  the  flower  of  rhet- 
oric.   His  paper  has  a  great  influence  in  the  county. 
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COL.  WILLIAM  H.  H.  HEALY.— One  of  the 
honored  pioneers  of  the  west  who  has  been  in- 
timately identified  with  the  annals  of  Montana  since 
the  early  epoch,  contributing  his  quota  toward  the 
work  of  development  and  legitimate  industrial  ad- 
vancement and  retaining  at  all  times  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  Col.  W.  H.  H.  Healy 
is  now  engaged  in  general  ranching  in  Choteau 
county,  his  postofiice  address  being  Hayes.  He  was 
born  on  January  20,  1844,  at  Adrian,  Lenawee 
county,  Mich.,  the  son  of  Orson  V.  and  Jane  Healy, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt., 
and  the  latter  at  Trout  River,  Franklin  county. 
N.  Y.  Orson  V.  Healy  was  of  German  descent,  and 
he  was  an  expert  bookkeeper,  devoting  many  years 
of  his  life  to  mercantile  pursuits.  He  died  at 
Adrian  in  1854,  and  his  widow  survived  him  only 
two  years,  dying  in  the  same  city  in  1856.  Mr. 
Healy  of  this  review  received  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  completed  a  thorough  course  in  Bartlett's  Com- 
mercial College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1859.  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  Express  Company, 
in  its  Cincinnati  office,  and  remained  three  years. 

In  1862,  with  a  six-mule  team^  Mr.  Healy  crossed 
the  plains  from  Atchison,  Kan.,  to  Marysville,  Cal., 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Wells-Fargo  Express 
Company  for  one  and  one-half  years,  and  during  the 
ensuing  six  years  he  devoted  his  attention  to  placer 
mining  at  Grass  Valley,  that  state.  His  next  oc- 
cupation was  driving  stage  between  Grass  Valley 
and  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  for  two  years.  In  1871  the 
Colonel  went  to  Nevada,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
stockraising  for  two  years,  while  from  1873  until 
1875  he  was  merchandising  and  mining  at  Virginia 
City,  that  state.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  came  to 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  where  he  operated  a  threshing 
machine  for  a  few  months,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  was  hunting  and  trapping  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone river. 

In  1877  he  founded  Junction  City  on  that  river, 
having  there  established  a  general  merchandise 
and  trading  store,  which  he  conducted  for  a  short 
time,  after  which,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Block  Ranch  trading  post,  where  he 
associated  himself  with  James  Carpenter  and  John 
Fattig  in  merchandising  for  two  years.  In  1882 
Col.  Healy  located  a  ranch  at  Maginnis  crossing 
on  the  Musselshell  river,  which  he  operated  until 
1884,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  he  went  to  the 
Belknap  Indian  reservation,  settling  on  a  ranch  on 


Lodge  Pole  creek,  where  he  has  since  maintained  his 
home.  Here  he  controls  a  fine  ranch  of  160  acres, 
well  improved  and  devoted  to  general  farming, 
horticulture,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
When  a  young  man  Col.  Healy  learned  locomotive 
engineering  and  in  1864  and  1865  followed  that 
vocation  on  the  Central  Pacific.  In  politics  he  has 
always  given  unequivocal  support  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  he  was  postmaster  at  Musselshell 
postoffice  from  1882  until  1884.  At  Musselshell 
postoffice,  in  1881,  Mr.  Healy  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Honknow  (White  Eagle),  a  woman  of  the 
Gros  Ventre  Indian  tribe,  and  she  died  at  Lodge 
Pole  in  1893,  leaving  six  children :  John  F.,  Harry 
X.,  Nettie  Jane,  Genevieve,  Maude  Isadore  and 
Willie  H.  Healy. 


JOSEPH  E.  HEIN  is  one  of  the  sterling  sons  of 
the  German  fatherland  who  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  Montana, 
and  due  recognition  should  be  accorded  him  with 
other  successful  stockmen  of  Teton  county.  Mr. 
Hein  is  a  native  of  Kissengen,  the  famous  water- 
ing-place of  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  was  born  on 
January  17,  1859.  His  father  was  born  in  the 
same  locality  and  was  there  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  death,  on  July  10,  1866,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Ann  Shafer,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place 
and  there  her  death  occurred  in  1881.  Until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Joseph  E. 
Hein  attended  the  excellent  government  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  when  he  was  a  lad  of  six- 
teen he  came  to  the  United  States,  then  being  for 
two  years  employed  at  farm  work  in  Illinois.  From 
1877  to  1880  he  was  identified  with  sheepgrowing 
near  Canyon  City,  Grant  county.  Ore.,  and  then  he 
tried  mining  for  a  year  in  the  Wood  river  district 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hein  next  located  in  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he 
was  employed  in  mining  for  five  years.  In  1886 
he  came  to  Teton  county,  and  on  the  dry  fork  of  the 
Marias  river  made  his  home  and  secured  three 
claims  of  government  land,  by  homestead,  pre- 
emption and  desert-land  entries,  each  comprising 
160  acres,  and  to  this  original  tract  he  has  added 
adjoining  lands  until  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  of 
2,200  acres.  This  he  utilizes  in  the  raising  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses,  usually  running  about  8,000  sheep. 
He  is  thoroughly  progressive  in  his  methods  and 
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worthy  of  the  success  he  has  attained.  Mr.  Hein 
supports  the  RepubHcan  party,  and  fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  Mountain  Meadow  Lodge,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  at  Dupuyer,  his  postoffice  town.  On 
February  9,  1889,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr.  Hein  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Zenlie  Dooley,  daughter 
of  Mitchell  Dooley,  an  extensive  farmer  and  stock- 
grower  of  Georgia.  They  have  one  child,  Lilian 
Violet. 


GEORGE  HERBERT.— The  father  of  this  sub- 
ject, John  B.  Herbert,  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many and  an  early  emigrant  to  the  'United  States. 
The  mother,  Martha  Herbert,  was  born  in  England, 
coming  to  this  country  when  she  was  quite  young. 
They  were  residents  of  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  where 
George  was  born  in  1833,  the  eighth  in  order  of 
birth  of  their  eleven  children.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  then  went  to  Franklin, 
Ky.,  where  he  attended  school  six  years.  After 
leaving  school  he  worked  on  a  Kentucky  farm  four 
years  for  wages,  and  followed  the  same  occupation 
until  1863  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
From  there  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for  two 
years  drove  stage  for  Ben  Holliday  from  Muddy 
Station  to  Green  River.  While  in  this  perilous 
business  he  always  went  armed  for  road  agents, 
and  one  night  was  attacked  by  them,  but  drove  his 
stage  away  in  safety,  leaving  the  robbers  behind. 

In  1865  Mr.  Herbert  removed  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  then  Alder  gulch,  and  began  mining  for 
gold,  of  which  he  found  considerable,  but  afterward 
lost  it  in  mine  speculations.  In  the  fall  of  1866 
he  went  to  Norwegian  gulch,  thirty  miles  west  of 
Virginia  City,  where  he  mined  until  1868.  In  July, 
1867,  in  company  with  four  others,  he  made  a  trip 
to  what  is  now  the  Yellowstone  Park,  spending 
about  three  months  prospecting.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  prospecting  parties  to  visit  that  country 
and  was  attended  with  many  dangers  from  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  many  hardships  and  privations. 
In  1870  he  prospected  at  Cedar  creek,  but  without 
success,  and  the  same  year  came  to  Gallatin  valley 
and  bought  some  land  which  he  cultivated  until 
1879,  then  sold  it  and  removed  to  his  present  loca- 
tion in  1880.  Biit  while  farming  in  1874,  before 
he  left  Gallatin  valley,  he  joined  a  gold  hunting  ex- 
pedition to  Big  Porcupine,  on  the  Yellowstone,  and 
had  constant  trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  expedi- 
tion had  to  be  fighting  them  nearly  all  the  time.    On 


one  occasion  it  was  attacked  by  1,500  of  them  in 
one  body,  but  succeeded  in  repulsing  them.  In 
1880  Mr.  Herbert  came  to  Laurel,  as  has  been  noted, 
and  took  up  160  acres  of  land,  through  which  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  now  runs.  He  has  im- 
proved the  land  with  a  fine  residence  and  other 
good  buildings,  and  has  brought  it  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

In  1 88 1  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Seright, 
a  native  of  Illinois.  They  have  six  children, 
namely :  George,  Arthur  J.,  Emma,  Martha,  Joseph 
and  Henry,  five  of  whom  attend  school  at  Laurel. 
Mrs.  Herbert  died  in  1889.  In  politics  Mr.  Herbert 
is  an  old  line  Democrat,  but  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lincoln  before  he  was  president, 
voted  for  him  on  personal  grounds.  In  religious 
matters  he  favors  a  universal  church.  He  is  a 
wide-awake,  progressive  man,  a  good  citizen,  a  firm 
friend  and  a  generous  neighbor;  broad-minded  and 
enterprising  in  public  affairs  in  his  community  and 
helpful  in  developing  every  resource  of  the  county. 


HARLAND  J.  HERRIN.— Among  the  alert 
and  progressive  young  business  men  who  are 
enjoying  marked  prosperity  by  reason  of  identifi- 
cation with  the  farming  and  stockgrowing  indus- 
try of  Montana,  a  place  must  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Herrin,  who  has  achieved  success  through  his  own 
well  directed  efforts.  Mr.  Herrin  is  a  native  of 
Maine,  having  been  born  at  Canaan,  Somerset 
county,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1863,  being  the  son  of 
Daniel  S.  and  Mary  F.  Herrin,  who  were  born  in 
the  same  state,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in 
farming  until  1877,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating at  Clancey,  Jefferson  county,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  hotel  and  also  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
cattle,  so  continuing  until  1880,  when  he  removed 
to  the  Blackfoot  country,  where  he  was  identified 
with  the  same  line  of  enterprise  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  In  1883  he  and  his  two  sons,  Milford  D. 
and  Harland  J.,  formed  a  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  this  alliance  obtained  until  the  spring  of 
1887,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  they  made  an  equal 
division  of  the  land,  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  third 
thus  coming  to  Harland  J.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  320  acres  of  land,  fifty-three  head  of 
cattle  and  twelve  horses.  His  father  and  brother 
then  formed  a  partnership  association,  which  has 
ever  since  been  continued.  Harland  J.  is  the  young- 
est of  the  four  children  born  to  his  parents,  die  oth- 
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ers  being  Henry  H.,  Anna  M.  and  Milford  D.,  and 
all  are  residents  of  Montana  and  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

Harland  J.  Herrin  received  somewhat  limited 
educational  advantages,  attending  the  public 
schools  in  a  rather  desultory  way  and  in  his  boy- 
hood beginning  to  assist  his  father  in  the  work  of 
the  ranch,  so  continuing  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years,  when  his  father  gave 
him  an  interest  in  both  land  and  cattle,  whereupon 
the  partnership  previously  noted  was  formed.  In 
1892  Mr.  Herrin  sold  his  tract  of  320  acres  for  a 
consideration  of  $3,875,  and  then  purchased  a 
ranch  of  equal  area,  from  Fred  Lindevidel,  paying 
$3,500  for  the  same  and  there  engaging  success- 
fully in  farming  and  cattleraising  until  1898,  when 
he  sold  the  ranch  to  Charles  Winstrom  for  $6,500. 
From  1896  to  1898,  both  inclusive,  he  also  con- 
ducted a  butchering  business,  running  meat 
wagons  to  all  the  mining  camps  in  the  vicinity  and 
doing  a  profitable  business  in  the  Hne.  August  12, 
1899,  Mr.  Herrin  moved  to  his  present  ranch,  com- 
prising at  the  time  1,364  acres  of  fine  land,  which 
he  purchased,  the  same  being  located  four  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Wolf  Creek,  and  on  the 
Missouri  river.  He  has  since  added  1,120  acres 
to  the  area  of  his  estate,  this  latter  tract 
being  utilized  for  the  grazing  of  stock.  The 
exceptional  agricultural  value  of  his  ranch  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  800  acres  are 
available  for  cultivation,  returning  large  crops, 
while  he  raises  cattle  of  excellent  grade  and 
in  large  numbers,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
representative  ranch  men  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  His  political  adherency  is  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

On  the  I  St  of  October,  1887,  Mr.  Herrin  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  T.  A.  Sanford, 
who  was  born  in  England,  as  were  her  parents, 
Thomas  and  Anna  Sanford,  who  came  to  America 
in  1869,  locating  at  Mosherville,  Hillsdale  county, 
Mich.,  where  thfe  father  engaged  in  farming  until 
1 871,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to  Montana, 
locating  at  the  foot  of  Piegan  gulch,  where  he  has 
since  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
cattle,  being  a  stanch  Republican  in  his  political 
proclivities.  He  and  his  wife  became  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  of  whom  three  are  deceased — 
William,  JuHa  M.  and  Rosa  C.  Those  living  are 
John,  Mary  T.  A.,  Francis  M.,  Lucia  M.  C.  and 
Clara  R.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrin  have  one  son, 
Harland  Thomas  M.   Herrin. 


NATHAN  GIBSON.— It  is  with  distinctive 
pleasure  that  a  resume  of  the  life  of  this  vener- 
able and  honored  resident  of  Cascade  county^  is 
herewith  presented.  Mr.  Gibson  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  N.  C,  July  11,  1823,  the  son  of  John- 
son and  America  Gibson,  natives  of  North  Carolina, 
whence  they  removed  to  Indiana  in  the  early  days, 
bought  lands  of  the  government  in  1830  and  be- 
came pioneers  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  now 
but  eight  miles  distant  from  the  old  homestead. 
There  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the 
father  having  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits  until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  an  advanced 
age.  In  the  days  of  our  subject's  youth  educa- 
tional advantages  afiforded  in  Indiana,  then  in  the 
initial  stages  of  development,  were  quite  meagre, 
but  he  attended  the  subscription  schools  as  he  had 
opportunity,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  that  broad  fund  of  information  which 
has  come  to  him  through  contact  with  men  and 
affairs  during  his  long  and  useful  life.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the 
work  of  the  farm,  remaining  at  the  parental  home 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  an  old  Quaker,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1844;  in  the  following  year  he 
began  to  learn  the  trade  of  cabinetmaking,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  which  he  later  followed  in  Indian- 
apolis. In  1846  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Mexican  war,  proceeding  at  once  to  the  front,  and 
was  in  active  service  for  fourteen  months  as  a 
member  of  the  First  Indiana  Regiment.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  veterans  of  that  war  now  living.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  north  Mr.  Gibson  located  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  work  at  his 
trade  until  1849,  when  he  was  persuaded  by  David 
Woods,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Indiana,  to  join  him 
in  the  long  overland  journey  across  the  plains  to 
California.  There  they  arrived  after  various  ad- 
ventures, and  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  meeting  with  fair  success  in  their 
quest  for  gold;  but  Mr.  Woods  was  murdered  by 
the  Digger  Indians  in  1850,  although  not  at  that 
time  a  partner  of  Mr.  Gibson,  having  been  elected 
an  attorney  for  the  mines.  Mr.  Gibson  was  mining 
in  the  rich  district  of  Gold  river  interspersed  with 
fighting  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  Our  sub- 
ject, after  two  successful  years  in  mining,  went 
back  to  Indiana  and  thence  to  Tennessee  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Perrysville.  Beer's  History  of  Mon- 
tana (1885)  page  231,  says:  In  the  winter  of  1850 
and  185 1  an  inventive  miner  of  Nevada  City  made 
what  was  then  considered  a  grand  strike  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  perfect  in  mining  appliances.  After 
weary  hours  of  mental,  as  well  as  physical,  labor 
he  built  and  put  into  operation  the  'Long  Tom.' 
This  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  rocker  and 
bumper,  and  the  latter  were  never  again  used  where 
the  Long  Tom  could  be  obtained  and  worked." 
This  inventive  miner  was  Nathan  Gibson,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  and  for  that  thing  alone  the 
whole  mining  world  of  the  west  should  hold  his 
name  in  perpetual  honor.  In  1852  he  opened  a 
cabinet  shop  in  the  old  Quaker  City  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  where  he  was  located  until  1856,  when  he 
removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  manu- 
factured the  furniture  for  the  first  capitol  building 
of  the  state,  and  then  returned  to  Richmond,  where 
he  remained  for  a  time  and  then  set  out  in  company 
with  others,  in  1859,  for  Colorado,  where  he  mined 
with  good  success  at  Russell  gulch  for  one  season, 
later  engaging  in  the  freighting  business  until  1863, 
the  date  of  his  coming  to  Montana  territory.  He 
made  the  trip  to  the  territory  overland  in  a  party 
with  eleven  teams,  locating  in  Alder  gulch,  where 
he  engaged  in  logging,  being  paid  at  first  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  and  later  $30  for  the  same  work; 
also  furnishing  wood,  for  which  he  received  $24 
a  day.  In  1865  he  freighted  a  sawmill  to  Black- 
foot  and  took  contracts  for  logging  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  In  the  interval  of  logging  he 
freighted  from  Fort  Benton  and  Helena.  Much  of 
his  time  in  the  summer  season  was  taken  up  in 
fighting  the  Indians,  from  whose  depredations  he 
suffered  loss  on  several  occasions  near  Fort  Benton. 
Finally  he  located  in  the  Crow  creek  district,  where 
he  and  his  son-in-law,  Benj.  Bembrick,  engaged  in 
raising  cattle.  By  reason  of  the  immense  fire  in 
Helena,  in  1868,  Mr.  Gibson  secured  profitable  em- 
ployment as  a  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker,  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  work  at  his  trade  for  some 
time.  The  milk  from  his  cow  was  in  such  demand 
at  $1.00  per  gallon  that  he  procured  more  cows  and 
for  six  years  was  profitably  engaged  in  selling  milk. 
In  1874  Mr.  Gibson  entered  into  a  partnership 
association  with  Mr.  William  Boston  and  they  took 
a  bunch  of  cattle  to  Chestnut  valley,  in  Cascade 
county,  where  thejs  remained  until  1879,  when  Mr. 
Gibson  sold  out  his  interests  in  cattle.  He  was 
thereafter  engaged  in  operating  the  ferry  at  Cas- 
cade for  a  period  of  six  years  and  had  some  danger- 
ous encounters  and  exciting  experiences.  In  1883 
Mr.  Gibson  located  on  a  ranch  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  village  of  Cascade,  now  known  as  the  Deep 
■creek  district,   where  he  purchased  a  quarter  sec- 


tion and  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres.  He 
eventually  acquired  160  acres  additional  and  his  son 
Lafayette  took  up  a  desert  claim  of  160  acres.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  stockraising  and  farming  until 
1896,  when  he  laid  plans  to  retire  from  active  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  he  can  pass 
the  twilight  of  an  unusually  eventful  life  in  com- 
fort and  ease.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the 
county  and  state  and  is  honored  as  one  of  the 
worthy  pioneers  of  the  west. 

In  politics  he  gives  unswerving  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party.  In  October,  1853,  Mr.  Gibson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lydia  Borton,  who 
was  born  in  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Job  and  Anna 
Borton,  natives  of  New  Jersey.  The  father  was 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  shoe  business  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  They  were  birthright  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  whose  noble  teachings  they  ex- 
emplified in  their  daily  lives.  Both  of  them  passed 
into  eternal  life  many  years  ago.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gibson  six  children  were  born,  and  of  this  number 
only  two  are  now  living:  Alice  M.,  now  Mrs.  Will- 
iam McGee;  and  Lafayette.  Those  deceased  are: 
Josephine,  Laura,  and  two  who  di-ed  in  infancy. 
Mrs.  Gibson  was  summoned  to  her  heavenly  home 
in  the  summer  of  1875.  a  loved  and  venerated  lady. 


RICHARD  T.  GORHAM.— In  the  beautiful 
Chestnut  valley  of  Cascade  county,  at  a  point 
four  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Cascade,  was  lo- 
cated the  excellent  ranch  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  is  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
county,  of  which  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  assessor,  and  in  which  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  farmer  and  stockgrower.  He  is  now 
approaching  the  prophet's  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten,  but  is  still  hale  and  vigorous,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  is  far  from  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  his  real  age.  In  1901  he  sold  both  of  his 
ranches,  retired  from  active  business  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Cascade  village. 

At  Iluntsville,  Mo.,  on  November  19,  1832, 
Richard  T.  Gorham  was  ushered  into  the  world, 
being  the  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Burilla  Gorham, 
both  representatives  of  good  old  southern  stock, 
the  father  having  been  born  in  Tennessee  and  the 
mother  in  Kentucky.  Thomas  J.  Gorham  was  a 
planter  by  occupation  and  one  of  the  influential 
men  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  an  active  worker  in 
the  Democratic  party,  in  the  gift  of  which  he  was 
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twice  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 
He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  were  people  of  sterling  character. 
The  father  of  our  subject  died  in  1854,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  his  widow  survived  him  by  nearly  a 
half  century,  her  death  occurring  in  1897,  at  which 
time  she  had  attained  a  venerable  age. 

Richard  T.  Gorham  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state,  and  there  remained  with 
his  parents  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  having  been  a  valuable  co-adjutor  of  his 
father  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  homestead 
farm.  In  1849,  at  the  height  of  the  ever  memora- 
ble gold  excitement  in  California,  our  subject  ac- 
companied his  father  on  the  long  and  perilous  jour- 
ney across  the  plains,  and  in  that  state  they  en- 
gaged in  the  quest  for  gold,  being  quite  successful 
in  their  endeavors,  accumulating  about  $4,000  each 
before  they  returned  to  their  home,  in  1851.  Four 
years  later  the  subject  of  this  review  purchased  a 
farm  in' Macon  county.  Mo.,  and  there  devoted  his 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  until  1864,  when 
he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  then  one  of  the 
great  mining  camps  of  the  world,  and  in  that  local- 
ity engaged  successfully  in  raising  cattle  until  1867, 
vvhen  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  there  tarried  un- 
til 1872.  He  then  disposed  of  his  interests  in  that 
state  and  came  to  Cascade  county,  Mont.,  locating 
iri  Chestnut  valley,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
160  acres,  for  a  consideration  of  $800.  In  1894  he 
added  to  his  ranch  by  taking  up  a  homestead  claim 
of  160  acres.  On  this  place,  which  has  excellent 
improvements,  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  upon  an  extensive  scale,  his  efforts  in  these 
lines  not  only  having  shown  his  capacity  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  but  also  the  possibilities  open  in  these 
branches  of  industry  in  the  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gorham  is  a  zealous  adherent  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  on  the  creation  of  the 
new  county  of  Cascade  he  was  named  in  the  bill 
forming  the  county  as  its  first  assessor,  thus  making 
him  the  first  incumbent  of  this  position.  After 
serving  the  term  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  served  with  general 
public  approbation.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order,  having  been  made  a  Ma- 
son in  McGee  Lodge  No.  164,  Macon  county.  Mo., 
about  forty-five  years  ago.  In  1853  Mr.  Gorham 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Aliss  Lucy  B.  Allen,  who 
was  born  in  Missouri,  being  the  daughter  of  Grant 
and  Katherine  Allen,  natives  of  Kentucky  and 
members  of  the  Christian  church,  the  father  being 


a  planter  by  occupation.  Mrs.  Gorham  passed 
away  in  1886.  By  her  marriage  she  became  the 
mother  of  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  are  living 
except  five :  Minnie,  and  four  who  died  in  infancy. 
The  others  are  Wilmoth,  Thomas  J.,  Mollie,  John, 
Charles,  Grant,  Walter  and  May  B.  In  1868  Mr. 
Gorham  consummated  a  second  marriage,  being 
then  united  to  Miss  Martha  S.  Allen,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Caroline  Allen,  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  also  died  in  1901  at  Cascade.  The 
father  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity;  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  Christian  church.  Both  have  been 
dead  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Gorham  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  a  woman  of 
marked  refinement,  the  family  home  having  been 
a  center  of  gracious  hospitality. 


ELEAZER  HILL.— There  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  Montana  a  more  in- 
teresting or  picturesque  character  than  Eleazer 
Hill.  His  life  has  been  full  of  adventure  and 
crowded  with  stirring,  romantic  and  tra2;ical  inci- 
dents. He  was  born  in  St.  Joseph  county,  Ind., 
June  17,  1842.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Eliza 
(Smith)  Hill,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ohio  and 
died  at  Arlington,  Iowa.  They  removed  to  Mich- 
igan, then  to  Indiana  and  later  to  Iowa,  the  father 
being  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pursuits,  among 
them  shoemaking,  making  crockery,  distilling  and 
farming,  being  always  on  the  frontier  and  re- 
nowned as  a  hunter.  Mr.  Hill  secured  only  such 
educational  advantages  as  were  obtainable  in  a 
district  school  in  his  native  county,  which  he  at- 
tended for  three  winters.  On  December  15,  1861, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  as  a  member  of  Company  F,  Sixteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  under  Maj.  Slemer  and 
Col.  Sibley,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  war, 
being  discharged  June  2,  1865,  at  Fort  Ontario, 
N.  Y.  He  participated  in  most  of  the  great  bat- 
tles fought  by  that  army,  but  w^s  never  wounded. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  September  19,  1863,  and  was  held  in  cap- 
tivity eighteen  months  and  eight  days,  being  con- 
fined at  Belle  Isle,  the  Smith  ouilding,  Richmond, 
and  at  Danville  and  Andersonville,  being  com- 
pelled to  pass  fourteen  months  in  the  last.  Sixty- 
five  men  of  his  regiment  were  captured  at  the  same 
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time,  only  eleven  of  whom  came  out  of  the  prison 
alive.  Of  these  eleven  Mr.  Hill  is  the  only  one 
that  has  not  applied  for  a  pension.  After  the  war 
he  remained  one  year  at  his  home  in  Arlington, 
Iowa ;  but,  being  broken  down  in  heaUh,  he  sought 
relief  in  traveling,  roaming  as  inclination  led  him 
over  nearly  every  part  of  the  vast  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
passing  his  time  in  hunting,  prospecting  and  min- 
ing, usually  traveling  with  teams  and  pack  mules, 
but  often  on  railroads.  During  the  time  he  was 
gold  hunting  he  visited  nearly  every  celebrated 
mining  district  in  the  west  and,  with  the  usual  ex- 
perience of  the  miner,  made  a  small  fortune  in  one 
place  only  to  lose  it  in  another.  He  crossed  the 
great  plains  twice  with  teams,  was  chief  scout  for 
the  Fremont  (Neb.)  train  of  105  men  and  fifty-two 
wagons  going  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1877,  and 
served  as  scout  for  Gen.  Crook  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hill  owns  a  one-third  interest  in  a  stock 
ranch  and  farm  located  twenty-five  miles  from 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  which  he  and  his  elder  brother, 
Washington  Hill,  took  up  in  1868,  which  has  since 
been  the  home  of  the  latter.  In  1880  when  our 
traveler  settled  on  the  ranch  which  he  now  occu- 
pies, located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Rosebud,  he  was 
known  as  a  famous  shot  and  an  enthusiastic  hunter 
and  made  a  business  for  some  years  of  hunting 
buffaloes,  antelopes,  elk  and  deer.  As  an  evidence 
of  his  skin  it  is  of  record  that  in  1880-81  he  killed 
440  buffaloes,  and  157  antelopes  and  eighteen  deer, 
on  the  site  of  his  present  homestead.  His  place, 
known  as  Hill  ranch,  is  devoted  to  stockraising, 
both  horses  and  cattle;  and  although  he  lives  a 
bachelor  life,  his  historic  old  cabin  is  renowned  for 
its  generous  hospitality.  He  is  much  sought  as 
an  entertaining  story-teller,  being  a  genial  and 
cheerful  man,  notwithstanding  his  suffering  for 
nearly  thirty  years  with  rheumatism.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican  ;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  which  he  joined  at  Arlington, 
Iowa,  about  1878. 


JOHN  HOBBINS.— No  state  in  the  Union  can 
boast  of  more  heroic  pioneers  than  can  Mon- 
tana. Their  privations,  hardships  and  earnest  la- 
bors have  resulted  in  establishing  one  of  the  fore- 
most commonwealths  of  America.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  present  prosperity  and  greatness, 


and  their  indefatigable  efforts  were  the  building 
stones.  Among  the  fast  diminishing  number  of 
these  worthy  pioneers  who  still  remain  with  us 
is  John  Hobbins,  of  Teton  county,  who  is  one  of 
the  honored  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  coast  country. 
He  was  born  in  the  great  maritime  county  of  Gal- 
way,  Ireland,  on  March  19,  1829.  His  father  was 
Garrett  Hobbins,  who  passed  his  entire  life  in 
County  Galway,  dying  in  1841.  He  was  a  breeder 
of  fine  sheep  and  a  man  of  sterling  character. 
His  wife,  Margaret  (Callahan)  Hobbins,  was  born 
in  the  same  county,  and  her  death  occurred  in  1858. 

John  Hobbins  was  educated  in  the  national 
free  schools  of  Galway  until  he  was  fifteen,  and 
at  eighteen  his  self-reliant  and  ambitious  spirit 
caused  him  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  has  entirely  through  his  own  efforts  won  material 
success  and  a  reputation  as  a  worthy  and  honor- 
able citizen  of  the  republic.  He  is  a  distinctive 
type  of  the  self-made  man,  and  he  has  never  de- 
spised honest  toil.  After  landing  in  New  York 
city  in  1847  Mr.  Hobbins  was  soon  employed 
about  the  docks  and  at  any  other  honest  occu- 
pation which  offered  itself.  From  1-848  until  1853 
he  was  employed  on  steamboats  plying  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers  from  St.  Louis.  In  1853 
he  went  to  California,  and  in  Sierra  and  Plumas 
counties  began  his  twenty  years'  career  as  a  pros- 
pector and  miner.  In  those  days  the  placer  mines 
were  still  very  rich,  and  he  secured  claims  from 
which  he  realized  from  $300  to  $400  a  week.  Re- 
maining in  California  until  1863  he  came  to  Ban- 
nack,  in  the  Boise  basin  mining  district  of  Mon- 
tana. After  a  year  of  mining  here  he  passed  a  year 
on  Wild  Horse  creek  in  the  Kootenai  country  of 
British  Columbia.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  re- 
turned to  Montana,  making  the  long  trip  on  horse- 
back, and  resuming  mining  operations  in  McClel- 
land's  gulch  near  Helena,  and  in  Bear  gulch  and  the 
Elk  creek  district  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  continuing 
to  be  thus  occupied  until  1867.  In  1868  he  was 
in  Idaho,  after  which  he  mined  again  in  Bear  gulch 
and  Elk  creek  imtil  1873. 

During  his  twenty  years  of  identification  with 
mining  Mr.  Hobbins  owned  many  mines  and  was 
more  successful  than  the  average  gold  seeker, 
but  did  not  succeed  by  wishing  and  hoping  but  by 
hard  and  continuous  work.  From  1873  he  was  in 
the  sheep  business  for  three  years,  buying  large 
bands  of  sheep  in  Washington  and  selling  them 
in  Montana.  In  1876  he  and  his  partner,  John 
Hefferman,  each  purchased   160  acres  of  railroad 
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land  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  where  they  engaged 
in  sheepraising  until  1878,  when  they  sold  out 
after  which  Mr.  Hobbins  pre-empted  160  acres 
of  government  land  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  us- 
ing this  as  a  sheep  ranch  until  1884,  when  he  se- 
cured a  homestead  of  160  acres  of  government 
land  in  Choteau  county  near  Collins,  to  which 
he  added  adjoining  lands  until  the  ranch  now  ag- 
gregates 960  acres.  From  1884  until  1895  he  was 
here  extensively  engaged  in  sheepraismg,  his  herd 
averaging  from  7,000  to  8,000  head,  and  in 
1895  he  sold  his  ranch  to  August  Matt  and  has 
since  devoted  his  attention  to  real  estate  and 
capitalistic  interests  of  wide  scope  and  importance. 
He  owns  five  houses  and  sixteen  lots  in  the  town 
of  Choteau,  where  he  makes  his  home,  and  also 
owns  valuable  realty  in  Great  Falls.  Mr.  Hob- 
bins  gives  a  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Populist  party, 
in  whose  cause  he  has  been  an  active  worker  in 
the  local  field.  He  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  various  endeavors,  has  been  animated  by  the 
most  inflexible  integrity,  and  has  retained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
has  "worried  along"  so  far  through  life  in  sin- 
gle blessedness,  but  no  one  can  forecast  the  future. 


JULIUS  HIRSHBERG.— One  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  German  fatherland  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  northwest  in  the  United  States, 
Julius  Hirshberg,  having  brought  to  the  work  the 
sturdy  and  productive  qualifications  of  his  race  has 
borne  his  full  share  of  the  labor  of  this  enterprise 
and  has  won  his  due  portion  of  its  triumphs.  He 
is  essentially  a  self-made  man  and  one  of  the  typi- 
cal pioneers  of  Montana.  He  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  Germany,  in  1862,  the  son  of 
parents  who  passed  their  lives  in  that  country  and 
were  prosperous  and  influential  citizens.  His  ear- 
ly education  was  secured  at  the  public  schools, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  attend  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  At  that  age  he  left  school  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  for  three  years.  He  then 
emigrated  to  America,  and  coming  to  Montana, 
located  at  Fort  Benton,  where  he  was  in  businesss 
in  company  with  his  brother  Joseph  for  three 
years.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Sun  river  and 
opened  a  clothing  store  which  he  conducted  for 
three  years  with  success  and  profit.  In  1886  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Choteau,  and  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  engaged  in  a  mercantile  busi- 


ness of  large  proportions,  with  which  he  is  still  con- 
nected. About  the  year  1896  he  started  a  branch 
store  at  Dupuyer,  Mont.,  and  about  the  same  time 
became  interested  in  woolgrowing  and  sheeprais- 
ing near  Choteau.  In  this,  as  in  all  his  other 
ventures  Mr.  Hirshberg  has  been  very  successful, 
illustrating  the  power  of  industry,  thrift  and  the 
application  of  intelligent  business  methods  to 
command  financial  success  even  where  the  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable. 

In  1893  Mr.  Hirshberg  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Carrie  Jacobs,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  a  lady 
of  superior  talents  and  acomplishments,  and  widely 
known  and  highly  esteemed  in  social  circles,  as  he 
is  in  the  commercial  and  business  world.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Hirshberg  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  holding  membership  in  Choteau  Lodge  No. 
44,  at  Choteau,  Mont.  Notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous and  important  claims  on  his  time  and  at- 
tention, growing  out  of  his  many  business  inter- 
ests, he  still  has  capacity  for  greater  operations 
and  his  active  mind  is  now  arranging  for  a  banking 
enterprise  to  be  located  at  Choteau,  in  which  his 
brother  will  be  associated  with  him,  and  which  will 
be  known  as  Hirshberg  Brothers,  Bankers,  and 
will  do  a  general  banking  business.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life  Mr.  Hirshberg  has  won  the 
esteem  and  commendation  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  is  regarded  wherever  he  is  known  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  respect  and  credit  both  for  his 
achievements  and  his  qualities  of  good  citizenship 
and  elevated  manhood. 


HENRY  HOFELDT,  who  has  met  unqualified 
success  in  the  stockraising  business  in  Choteau 
county,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  biographical 
sketch.  He  is  a  native  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Ger- 
many, and  his  parents  were  Hans  and  Martha 
Hofeldt,  the  father  by  trade  a  wagonmaker.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1877  and  settled  in 
Crawford  county,  Iowa,  but  had  been  preceded 
by  their  son  Heni^,  our  subject,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1871  and  located  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  Later  he 
went  to  Crawford  county,  where  his  parents  re- 
sided, and  until  1893  remained  in  that  vicinity,  em- 
ploying himself  with  agricuhural  pursuits.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Hofeldt  removed  to  Montana  and 
secured  his  present  ranch,  comprising  760  acres, 
completely  fenced,  and  upon  which  he  has  added 
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many  other  valuable  improvements.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  in  the  growing 
of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  having  of  the  latter 
a  band  of  4,000. 

On  July  15,  1875,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Margaret  Grepp,  and  to  this  union  have 
been  born  thirteen  children,  two  of  whom  are 
deceased.  Those  living  are :  William  G.,  a  merch- 
ant in  the  town  of  Lloyd,  Charley,  Emma,  Fredia, 
Herman,  Amelia,  Louis,  Henry,  Edward,  Walter 
and  Clem.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Luth- 
eran church;  politically  the  sympathies  of  Mr. 
Hofeldt  are  with  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  He  is  a  man  who  is  highly  esteemed 
in  the  community  in  which  he  resides  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  of  a  distinctively  progressive  type. 


yij  ILLIAM  G.  HOFELDT,  although  a  young 
VV  man,  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Lloyd,  Choteau  county,  and  a  gentleman 
of  superior  business  ability.  He  was  born  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  December  27,  1874,  his  par- 
ents being  Henry  and  Margaret  (Grepp)  Hofeldt. 
The  father  was  an  Iowa  farmer,  and  it  was  upon 
the  homestead  that  young  Hofeldt  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  neighboring  public  schools.  Am- 
bitious to  better  his  condition  in  new  fields  he  came 
to  Montana  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  at 
once  found  employment  as  a  sheep  herder  for 
the  firm  of  Hansen  Brothers.  Later  he  went  with 
Siegfried  Christian,  where  for  the  succeeding  six 
years  he  followed  the  same  line  of  business.  At 
ihis  period  he  was  joined  by  his  father,  and  they 
combined  their  interests  in  a  ranch  until  1900, 
when  our  subject  located  on  People's  creek,  Cho- 
teau county,  where  he  had  a  ranch  of  600  acres 
devoted  to  sheepraising.  August  6,  1901,  he  went 
to  Lloyd  and  erected  the  present  commodious 
store  building  he  now  occupies,  wnich  is  com- 
bined with  a  comfortable  residence.  He  is  en- 
gage(l  in  .a  genera!  mercantile  business,  and  is 
quite  successful. 

In  1898  Mr.  Hofeldt  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Bhar,  of  Crawford  count}', 
Iowa.  They  have  two  children,  Henry  and  Lilly. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  his 
political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  party. 
By  the  residents  of  Lloyd  he  is  highly  esteemed 
and  regarded  as  a  rising  young  man  in  every 
respect. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOOPER.— The  subject  of  this 
J  sketch  is  a  native  son  of  the  west,  and  is  today 
recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  young 
men  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  where  he  is  promi- 
inently  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising, 
with  which  important  lines  of  industry  he  has 
been  identified  for  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Hooper  was  born  in  southern  California  on 
December  29,  1869,  being  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Esther  (Beebe)  Hooper,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  England,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
young  man  and  settled  at  Alton,  111.,  devoting  his 
attention  principally  to  agricultural  pursuits  in 
that  vicinity,  thence  removing  to  California  in  1863. 
He  remained  in  the  Golden  state  until  1873,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Salt  Lake  City,  removing 
in  1877  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  has  since  main- 
tained his  home,  being  successfully  identified  with 
the  mining  industry.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
was  of  English  lineage,  born  in  the  old  Keystone 
state,  and  her  marriage  to  Joseph  Hooper  was 
solemnized  at  Alton,  111.  She  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest  at  Helena  on  April  12,  1901,  deeply 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  whom  she 
had  become  endeared  by  reason  of  her  gentle  re- 
finement  and   true   womanly   characteristics. 

Joseph  E.  Hooper,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  received  his  educational  discipline  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  various  cities  where  his 
parents  were  located  during  his  youth,  and  in  1884 
came  to  the  upper  Big  Blackfoot  valley.  Deer 
Lodge  count}-,  where  he  was  employed  until 
August,  1888,  when  he  began  operations  as  a  full- 
fledged  ranchman.  He  has  at  the  present  time 
a  fine  estate  of  640  acres,  well  improved  and  under 
effective  cultivation,  but  devotes  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  an  excellent  grade  of 
Hve  stock.  His  pleasant  home  is  located  one-half 
mile  east  of  Lincoln  postoffice,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  and  his  land  is  on  the  county  line.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Hooper  been  very  successful  in  his 
ranching  enterprise,  but  he  has  gained  recognition 
as  one  of  the  far-sighted  and  progressive  young 
business  men  of  this  section,  well  worthy  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  uniformly  accorded  him.  His 
political  proclivities  lead  him  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  advanced  by  the  Democrat 
party,  and,  while  he  is  thoroughly  public-spirited, 
has  never  been  a  seeker  for  official  preferment, 
though  at  the  present  time  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees. 
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In  the  village  of  Lincoln,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  on  May  7,  1892,  was  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Hooper  to  Miss  Annie  Cox,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Johnson,  nee  An- 
derson) Cox,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  England,  coming  to  the  United  States 
when  a  young  man,  being  a  miner  by  occupation. 
He  arrived  in  Montana  in  1863,  became  a  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  miner,  and  was  one  of  the  hon- 
ored pioneers  of  the  state.  His  death  occurred 
in  1895.  His  widow,  who  was  born  in  Sweden,  is 
still  a  resident  of  Lincoln,  Mont.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hooper  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Ethel,  who 
was  born  May  28,  1899,  ^^'^'  by  her  winsome  grace, 
adds  great  charm  to  the  home. 


DAVID  HOGAN,  the  popular  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  at  Gold  Creek,  Powell  county,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  was  born  in  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  on  December  25,  1855.  He  is 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Ellegat)  Hogan, 
natives  of  that  county,  where  they  always  resided, 
the  father  being  a  coachman.  The  early  educa- 
tion received  by  David  Hogan  was  given  at  the 
public  schools  of  Ireland,  and  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
locating  first  in  Connecticut,  where  he  followed 
until  1 871  a  number  of  pursuits  calculated  to  gain 
for  him  an  honest  living.  Mr.  Hogan  then  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  was  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  employments  for  three  or  four 
years.  He  then  went  to  Placer  county  and  oc- 
cupied himself  in  minmg  until  1878.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  Montana,  where  he  followed  mining  and 
prospecting  at  Bannack  and  other  points,  princi- 
pally, however,  in  Beaverhead  county,  and  in  1880 
he  located  at  Pioneer,  then  in  Deer  Lodge  county. 
In  1881  he  mined  with  indifferent  success,  and  in 
1882  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Gold  Creek, 
which  he  has  since  successfully  conducted.  He 
also  owns  and  controls  a  ranch  of  160  acres,  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Gold  Creek.  Mr.  Hogan  was 
married  on  December  26,  1889,  to  Emily  Hogan, 
a  native  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Margaret  (Cowan)  Hogan.  The  father,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  now  lives  at  Helena.  The  deceased 
mother  was  a  Canadian  by  birth.  Mr.  Hogan 
and  his  wife  have  five  bright  children,  Mary  A., 
Ellen  M.,  Gerald  J.,  Gertrude  M.  and  David,  Jr. 
Politically  Mr.  Hogan  is  an  Independent. 


ALFRED  B.  HOOVER,  a  successful  stockman 
and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Powell  county, 
is  a  native  of  Miami  county,  Ind.,  born  on  April 
24,  1840,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Mabel  (Overman) 
Hoover.  The  German  ancestors  of  the  Hoover 
family  landed  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims  in  New 
England.  Mr.  Hoover's  grandparents  were  resi- 
dents of  Ohio,  and  his  father,  a  farmer,  removed 
in  advanced  life  to  California,  where  he  died  in 
1881.  Alfred  B.  Hoover  was  six  years  old  when 
his  parents  located  in  Iowa  and  ten  years  of  age 
at  his  mother's  death.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm 
near  Ottumwa,  receiving  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. In  March,  1859,  he  started  across  the 
plains  for  Pike's  Peak  with  three  wagons  in  com- 
pany with  ten  men.  In  western  Nebraska  the 
news  from  Pike's  Peak  was  found  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  party  went  on  to  Nevada,  via  Fort  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  and  Soda  Springs,  Utah,  arriving  at  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  on  August  10,  1859.  One  month 
later  Mr.  Hoover  located  a  claim  on  what  has 
proved  to  be  the  lead  of  the  famous  Comstock 
mine,  known  all  over  the  world  for  its  incompar- 
able richness  in  silver.  The  first  five  tons  of  ore 
taken  from  the  Comstock  he  hauled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  for  shipment,  and  in  this  vicinity 
he  mined  eight  years.  In  the  spring  of  1866  Mr. 
Hoover  came  to  Montana,  and  for  several  years 
engaged  in  mining  in  Grizzly  gulch,  two  miles  be- 
low Helena.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he  purchased 
the  improvements  of  a  pre-emption  claim  on  160 
acres  in  Hellgate  valley,  where  he  now  resides, 
and  since  then  he  has  been  profitably  engaged  in 
ranching.  On  July  2,  1884,  Mr.  Hoover  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Anna  E.  Miller,  a  native  of  Missouri 
and  daughter  of  Branch  and  Amanda  (Brandon) 
Miller,  who  were  born  and  married  in  Tennessee. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover  have  two  children,  Chester 
and  Anna.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  politics  he  is 
an  independent,  using  a  wide  latitude  in  national 
and  local  issues. 


MARK  D.  HOYT,  M.  D.— In  Glasgow,  Valley 
county,  the  medical  profession  of  Montana 
has  a  most  able  representative  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Hoyt,  who  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  noble 
work  by  natural  predilection  and  preliminary 
training.    Such  men  are  a  worthy  acquistion  to  any 
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community,  and  soon  take  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  Doctor  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  where  he  was  born  September  19,  1868,  a 
son  of  John  F.  Hoyt,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  the 
year  1830,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Ful- 
ton county,  111.  He  fitted  himself  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  having  removed  there, 
and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Minnesota  in 
1848,  and  was  engaged  in  active  practice  in  that 
city,  holding  a  representative  clientage  and  for 
many  years  concerned  in  much  of  the  important 
litigation  in  the  courts  of  that  state.  He  was 
prominent  in  public  affairs  and  was  one  of  Min- 
nesota's influential  men,  never  dropping  below  his 
high  standard  of  thought  and  action  in  either  polit- 
ical or  professional  life.  He  was  called  to  the 
probate  bench  of  Ramsey  county,  and  was  judge 
of  the  court  from  1860  up  to  1862.  He  was  called 
to  several  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in 
the  municipal  government,  having  been  president 
of  the  St.  Paul  board  of  water  commissioners  for 
eight  years  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  public 
works  for  two  years.  In  a  certain  sense  Judge 
Hoyt  may  well  be  considered  a  pioneer  of  Mon- 
tana. In  the  spring  of  1862  he  made  the  overland 
trip  from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  to  the  old  city  of 
Bannack,  where  he  passed  about  a  year  in  that 
vicinity  and  Virginia  City;  this  being  during  the 
exciting  period  when  the  Vigilantes  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  suppress  the  outlaws  and  rene- 
gades who  were  a  constant  menace  to  life  and 
property.  He  was  judge  at  the  miners'  trial  of 
Moore  and  Reeves,  at  Bannack,  in  1862,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  vigilance  committee  which  freed 
Montana  from  the  grasp  of  the  notorious  Plum- 
mer  band  of  outlaws  and  road  agents  in  Virginia 
City.  After  a  year  on  the  frontier  Judge  Hoyt 
returned  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  continued  to 
reside,  an  honored  member  of  its  bar  and  one 
■  of  its  distinguished  citizens,  until  July  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  1901,  when  he  came  again  to  Montana 
and  now  makes  his  home  with  his  son,  the  subject 
of  this  review.  Judge  Hoyt  married,  in  1865,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hobart,  who  was  born  in  Illinois  in 
1840.  Of  their  union  four  children  were  born, 
three  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Mark  D.  Hoyt  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  completing  a  high 
school  course,  and  thereafter  entered  upon  his 
technical  studies.  He  matriculated  in  the  medical 
■department    of    the    University    of    Pennsylvania, 


at  Philadelphia,  where  he  completed  a  thorough 
and  exacting  course,  being  graduated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1891.  Soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation the  Doctor  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  the 
thriving  little  city  of  Glasgow,  where  he  has  since 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, securing  a  representative  support  through  his 
exceptional  ability,  supplemented  by  that  gracious 
and  genial  presence  which  harmonizes  so  well 
and  is  so  essential  an  influence  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber. In  politics  the  Doctor  gives  unwavering  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  Val- 
ley county  in  1893,  and  served  consecutively  in  this 
office  until  1896,  inclusive.  He  has  served  also  as 
county  health  officer  and  county  physician,  and  for 
the  past  decade  has  been  a  member  of  the  corps  of 
surgeons  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Glasgow 
Lodge  No.  51,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Northern  Light 
Lodge  No.  33,  K.  of  P.,  while  in  the  fine  of  his 
profession  he  is  a  member  of  the  Montana  State 
Medical  Society. 

On  February  8,  1897,  at  Glasgow,  Dr.  Hoyt 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mary  T.  McKin- 
non,  who  was  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  the  daughter  of  Hughie  and  Anna  Mc- 
William,  both  dead.  The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hoyt 
are  active  and  popular  in  connection  with  social 
affairs  in  their  home  city,  and  their  pleasant  resi- 
dence is  a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


JAMES  A.  HUGHES,  who  as  one  of  the  most 
extensive  sheepgrowers  in  Teton  county  is  well 
known  and  greatly  respected,  is  a  native  of  middle 
Tennessee,  having  been  born  on  August  4,  1852. 
When  one  year  old  he  accompanied  his  parents  to 
southeastern  Missouri,  where  he  remained  until 
several  years  after  attaining  his  majority.  The 
Hughes  family  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  although  the 
father  of  our  subject,  Alexander  Hughes,  was  born 
in  Tennessee  in  1826,  and  reared  there  on  a  farm. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  Washington  county,  Mo., 
and  thence,  about  1857,  to  Dent  county,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  in  1876. 
His  wife,  Nancy  A.  (Pettigrew)  Hughes,  is  a  na- 
tive of  middle  Tennesseee  and  is  now  residing  with 
her  son  Frank  on  his  ranch  near  Pondera.  The 
experience  of  James  A.  Hughes  in  obtaining  an 
education  in  Dent  county.  Mo.,  is  something  unique. 
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Before  he  could  go  to  school  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  help  in  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse.  This 
he  did,  subsequently  attending  the  school  during 
the  winter  months  and  working  industriously  in  the 
long  summer  seasons  on  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
remained  several  years  after  reaching  manhood,  be- 
ing also  employed  on  other  farms  and  ranches. 

In  the  year  1882  Mr.  Hughes  came  to  Deer 
Lodge  county,  Mont.,  and  for  seven  years  was  en- 
gaged in  ranching  and  stockraising.  In  the  autumn 
of  1889  he  removed  to  Teton  county  and  located 
and  made  his  home  on  his  present  ranch  on  the  dry 
fork  of  the  Marias  river,  three  miles  from  Pondera. 
To  his  original  homestead  and  desert  claims  of  320 
acres  he  has  since  added  980  acres,  upon  which  he 
ranges  a  band  of  8,000  sheep.  The  domestic  life  of 
Mr.  Hughes  began  at  Salem,  Dent  county.  Mo., 
when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Effie  M.  Jamison,  a 
native  of  that  county,  born  on  October  4,  1857,.  the 
daughter  of  John  Jamison,  a  leading  farmer  and 
stockgrower.  They  have  one  child,  Mary  Ann, 
aged  four  years.  With  fraternal  societies  Mr. 
Hughes  is  connected  with  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Columbia  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W., 
of  Choteau.  In  Republican  circles  he  is  an  active 
and  influential  worker,  especially  interested  in  local 
issues.  A  man  of  progressive  views,  liberal  and 
broad-minded,  he  numbers  a  large  circle  of  warm 
personal   friends. 


CHARLES  W.  BLACK  is  a  Montana  pioneer 
who  has  lived  to  achieve  success  in  the  state 
after  having  suffered  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  great  northwest. 
His  handsome  and  highly  improved  home  ranch 
lies  four  miles  north  of  Belt,  Cascade  county,  and 
is  called  the  "Garden  of  Belt  creek,"  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  its  name.  Mr.  Black  was  born  on  New 
Year's  day,  183 1,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  Davis 
Dimock  and  Betsy  Black,  also  natives  of  the  Key- 
stone state.  The  elder  Black  was  a  pioneer  farmer 
in  the  heavily  timbered  county  of  Bradford,  where 
by  years  of  diligent  labor  he  developed  a  fine  farm. 
Politically  he  was  a  Whig,  and  both  parents  were 
zealous  Methodists.  The  mother  died  in  1837  and 
the  father  in   1870. 

From  early  boyhood  Charles  W.  Black  gave 
earnest  labor  on  the  parental  farm,  acquiring  a 
solid  education  at  the  public  schools.  On  attain- 
ing his  majority  young  Black  secured  employment 


on  a  farm  at  $13  per  month  and  board,  continuing 
farm  work  for  four  years  thereafter  and  saving 
money.  Removing  to  Iowa  he  followed  various 
occupations  for  five  years,  and  then  continued  west 
to  Central  City,  Colo.,  which  then  contained  only  a 
few  cabins.  Six  years  were  passed  in  this  vicinity 
in  mining  and  teaming.  He  then  made  the  trip 
to  Helena,  Mont.,  on  horseback,  being  sixty-three 
days  on  the  road.  He  arrived  in  1866  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  engaged  in  mining.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  went  to  Philipsburg,  which  then  had  one 
lone  building.  He  remained  there  four  months 
teaming,  and  then  took  the  trail  to  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  From  here  he  drifted  to  Portland,  and 
went  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco.  The  following 
winter  he  passed  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  engaged  in  keeping  the  stage  line  con- 
necting with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  free  from 
snow,  thus  enabling  the  many  teams  to  go  through. 
Forty-eight  feet  of  snow  fell  during  the  winter,  one 
storm  alone  having  a  fall  of  twelve  feet.  Here  Mr. 
Black  received  $45  a  month  and  board.  On  his  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  he  took  passage  on  a 
steamer  for  New  York  via  Panama.  From  New 
York  he  went  to  his  old  Pennsylvania  home  and 
remained  about  a  year  with  his  parents. 

On  his  second  journey  to  the  west,  Mr.  Black 
traveled  on  a  Missouri  river  packet  from  Omaha 
to  Fort  Benton,  and  then  moved  by  team  to  Hel- 
ena. There  he  followed  several  lines  of  business, 
the  principal  one  being  cutting  cord  wood,  which 
he  varied  with  occasional  mining.  In  ,\pril,  1871, 
he  made  another  visit  of  twelve  days  to  the  old 
Pennsylvania  home,  during  which  time  he  wedded 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Salsman,  a  native  of  Bradford  coun- 
ty, that  state,  and  daughter  of  Elias  and  Almira 
Salsman.  Her  father  was  born  in  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
and  her  mother  in  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.  Her 
father  was  a  successful  farmer.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Republican,  and  both  were  devout  Baptists. 
Her  mother  died  on  August  16,  1877,  and  her  fath- 
er lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  old,  dying  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  came  to 
Helena  on  the  Union  Pacific  as  far  as  Corinne, 
thence  by  stage  to  Montana.  For  a  short  period 
he  found  employment  cutting  cord  wood  for  the 
quartz  mills  in  Nelson  gulch,  but  this  work  was 
too  unremunerative,  and  he  rented  a  ranch  of  160 
acres,  on  which  they  remained  a  year,  engaged  in 
raising  grain  and  vegetables.  Then  he  located  the 
ranch  upon  which  they  now  reside.  It  includes 
pre-emption  and  homestead  claims  of   160  acres- 
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each.  Here  Mr.  Black  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  raising  of  grain  and  in  the  raising  of 
cattle.  The  four  children  of  their  family  are : 
Waher  E.,  Ira  O.,  Ida  A.,  now  Mrs.  David  Bur- 
nett ;  and  Nye  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church,  and  politically  Mr. 
Black  is  an  active  Republican.  The  ranch  is  now 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  oldest  son, 
Walter  E.  Black.  He  is  a  member  of  the  order  of 
the  Maccabees  and  like  his  father  is  a  stanch  Re- 
publican in  politics. 


JAMES  F.  IRWIN.— Seven  miles  southwest  of 
the  village  of  Belt,  Cascade  county,  is  located 
the  excellent  ranch  of  Mr.  Irwin,  comprising  524 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  are  available  for  cultiva- 
tion. Here  Mr.  Irwin  conducts  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  cattleraising  and  also  utilizes  a  portion  of 
his  ranch  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  place  being 
well  improved  and  showing  the  care  and  well  di- 
rected efforts  which  have  been  applied  by  the  owner. 
Mr.  Irwin  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  where  he  was  born 
on  June  10,  1857,  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Mary 
J.  Irwin,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Indiana, 
whence  they  removed  to  Iowa,  where  the  father 
was  a  successful  farmer.  In  politics  he  gave  a 
stalwart  support  to  the  Republican  party  and  its 
principles.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  in  active 
service  in  the  Union  army.  His  cherished  and  de- 
voted wife  passed  away  in  1870,  and  he  survived 
her  until  1898,  both  having  been  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  their  lives  were  in  harmony 
with  that  faith.  James  F.  Irwin  received  a  common 
school  education,  but  while  a  mere  boy  became 
inured  to  the  work  of  the  farm,  having  begun  to 
earn  wages  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  taking  up 
the  work  of  caring  for  forty  acres  of  corn  at  a 
salary  of  $5.00  per  month,  which  seemed  a  large 
amount  to  the  boy.  As  he  grew  older  and  made  his" 
worth  manifest  he  received  due  recompense  for  his 
labors.  In  the  spring  of  1883  Mr.  Irwin  came  to 
Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and -engaged  in  farm  work,  en- 
tering the  employ  of  Thomas  Simpson,  Oscar  Par- 
sons and  Joseph  Gibson  in  turn,  the  last  being  a 
resident  of  Armington.  In  1885  he  rented  a  ranch 
from  John  Shannon,  and  there  conducted  opera- 
tions until  the  spring  of  1886.  He  then  took  up  a 
pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres,  which  he  afterward 
exchanged  for  a  homestead  of  181.22  acres.  In 
1895  he  added  to  the  acreage  of  his  ranch  by  taking 


up  a  desert  claim  of  120  acres,  and  in  1898  he  en- 
tered a  contiguous  tree  claim  of  131.29  acres.  In 
the  fall  of  1899  Mr.  Irwin  purchased  ninety-two 
acres  of  land  from  the  government,  the  incidental 
consideration  being  $115,  and  his  place  is  now  one 
of  the  best  in  this  section  of  the  state.  In  addition 
to  cultivating  a  considerable  portion  of  his  land  he 
is  extensively  engaged  in  raising  cattle  with  well 
deserved  success. 

In  politics  Mr.  Irwin  exercises  his  franchise  in 
support  of  the  Republican  party.  On  March  21, 
1883,  was  solemnized  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Irwin  and 
Miss  Clara  Platter,  who  was  born  in  Iowa,  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Susan  W.  Platter,  natives 
respectively  of  Indiana  and  Missouri.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  father  followed  the  trade  of  a  plas- 
terer, but  in  later  years  he  has  devoted  his  attention 
exclusively  to  farming  and  stockraising.  His  wife 
was  summoned  into  eternal  rest,  in  Iowa,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1896,  being  forty-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
as  is  also  her  husband,  who  resides  in  Boone  county, 
Iowa.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  have  one  child,  Ethel  A. 


THOMAS  F.  HYNES.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  December 
23,  1856.  His  parents  were  Peter  and  Honora 
(Fahey)  Hynes,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  immi- 
grated to  America  just  before  their  marriage.  They 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  old- 
est. Mr.  Hynes  attended  the  school  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  next 
three  years  went  to  the  public  school.  After  leaving 
school  he  worked  in  a  shoe  store  until  he  was  sev- 
enteen years  old,  when  he  accepted  employment  in 
a  foundry.  After  spending  four  years  at  this  oc- 
cupation he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Philips- 
burg,  where  he  worked  in  the  mines  and  mills  for 
six  years  and  then  went  to  mining  for  himself.  He 
has  continued  at  this  and  has  now  mining  interests 
of  value. 

Mr.  Hynes  is  a  Bryan  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
is  always  zealous,  active  and  faithful  in  the  service 
of  his  party.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  assessor  on  a  platform  of  "equal  taxation,"  and 
since  his  induction  into  office  he  has  raised  the  as- 
sessment of  property  in  his  county  for  purposes  of 
taxation  over  $1,000,000,  the  increase  being  princi- 
pally on  the  property  of  corporations.  He  lives  on 
a  fine  ranch  which  he  owns,  located  two  miles  from 
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Philipsburg,  which  is  highly  improved  and  well 
equipped  for  the  production  of  good  crops  and  the 
sustenance  of  superior  breeds  of  cattle.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  and  the  Home 
Forum.  In  religious  affiliation  he  was  raised  a 
Catliolic.  Mr.  Hynes  was  married  October  15,  1878, 
at  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  to  Miss  Annie  Schwartz, 
daughter  of  Mathew  and  Ursula  Schwartz,  a  native 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Twelve  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  of  whom  four  are  deceased.  Katie,  Emma, 
Mary,  Louise,  Nora,  Julia,  Alice  and  William  Bryan 
are  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hynes  have  hosts  of 
friends  in  their  vicinity,  and  are  looked  up  to  and 
highly  respected  wherever  they  are  known. 


LUTHER  D.  IRWIN.— Among  those  who  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  agricultural  and 
stockraising  interests  of  Cascade  county  is  Mr.  Ir- 
win, whose  excellently  improved  ranch  is  located 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Houskin,  Cascade 
county.  Mr.  Irwin  is  a  native  of  Boone  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  born  July  16,  1854,  the  son  of 
William  H.  and  Mary  J.  Irwin,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Indiana.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation.  In  politics  he  was  an  active 
and  zealous  worker  in  the  Republican  party  and 
rendered  yeoman  service  in  defense  of  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  war.  He  died  in  1898,  his  wife 
having  passed  away  in  1870.  They  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  church  and  were  people  of  sterling 
character.  Luther  D.  Irwin,  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  review,  received  his  limited  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Iowa.  From  1868  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  employed  in 
various  occupations,  but  gave  his  attention  to  har- 
vesting in  Minnesota  during  the  season  of  1879. 

On  November  22,  1880,  Mr.  Irwin  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Coleman,  who  was  born 
in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  Francis  M.  and  Deborah 
Coleman,  natives  respectively  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. The  latter  was  the  first  white  woman  to  set- 
tle in  Guthrie  county,  Iowa,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  the  first  couple  to  be  married  in  that 
county,  where  Mr.  Coleman  was  numbered  among 
the  prosperous  farmers.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch 
Democrat ;  both  he  and  his  wife  were  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
Irwin  entered  into  eternal  rest  June  26,  1897.  Mrs. 
Irwin   has   been   a   particularly   successful   teacher. 


having  been  for  twenty  years  engaged  in  pedagogic 
work,  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Montana,  her  last 
labor  in  this  line  of  occupation  occurring  in  1896. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  identified  with  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  Iowa  for  some  time ;  and  in  1884  he  vis- 
ited Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  remaining  for  a  brief 
interval,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  home  and 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1888,  when  he  came 
to  Houskin,  Mont.,  and  took  up  on  unsurveyed  land 
a  squatter's  claim  of  160  acres  and  a  tree  claim  of 
equal  area;  and  in  1900  he  purchased  of  Thomas 
Coleman  160  acres  additional  for  a  consideration  of 
$700.  Of  his  landed  estate  140  acres  are  eligible 
for  cultivation,  while  the  remainder  is  finely  adapted 
for  grazing  purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Belt,  Cascade  county,  and  here 
Mr.  Irwin  has  been  very  successful  in  his  operations 
as  a  farmer  and  stockraiser.  In  politics  he  gives  his 
support  to  the  Republican  party,  in  so  far  as  nation- 
al issues  are  involved.  He  and  his  wife  and  their 
daughter,  Carrie  Maude,  are  well  known  and  enjoy 
marked  popularity  in  the  community,  and  their 
home  is  a  center  of  graceful  hospitality. 


JOHN  HUNTER,  one  of  the  enterprising 
stockmen  of  Cascade  county,  is  located  on 
a  ranch  three  miles  southeast  of  Belt,  and  while 
not  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers,  he  has 
been  successful.  He  was  born  in  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  on  November  27,  1867,  the  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Margaret  Hunter,  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land. In  early  life  the  father  followed  farming,  but 
later  was  a  game-keeper.  Both  parents  were  Pres- 
byterians. The  mother  died  in  1880  and  two  years 
later  her  husband  followed  her  to  the  silent  land. 
John  Hunter  had  only  three  winters'  attendance 
at  the  school,  for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
contribute  to  the  assistance  of  his  parents,  which 
he  continued  dutifully  to  do  until  March  15,  1883. 
He  had  decided  to  become  a  boatmaker,  and  worked 
eight  months  in  a  boatyard,  and  would  have  prob- 
ably continued  in  this  employment  had  not  the  yard 
closed  business. 

]\Ir.  Hunter  then  came  to  America,  first  stopping 
at  Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  hiring  out  on  a  farm 
for  $35  per  month.  Here  he  remained  two  years 
and  then  located  at  Ox  Bow  on  Mouse  river.  Three 
years  were  passed  in  ranching  with  no  appreciable 
success  and  attended  with  the  misfortune  of  being 
burned  out  by  prairie  fire.    Later  he  engaged  in  the 
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employ  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  and  in  the 
fall  assumed  charge  of  the  pump  house  at  Ulm,  re- 
maining in  that  occupation  during  the  following 
winter.  Three  years  were  then  passed  on  the  ranch 
of  D.  A.  Churchill,  during  which  time  he  saved 
money  and  secured  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160 
acres  near  Kibbey,  Cascade  county.  Four  years 
later  he  traded  this  for  horses  and  came  to  his  pres- 
ent residence  near  Belt,  taking  up  a  homestead 
claim.  Here  he  has  been  quite  prosperous  in  rais- 
ing cattle  and  in  the  production  of  hay.  On  April 
26,  1898,  Mr.  Hunter  was  married  with  Miss 
Mary  Atkinson,  a  native  of  Indiana,  daughter  of 
Ralph  and  Jane  Atkinson,  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church.  Her  father  was  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
at  Coal  Valley,  111.,  dying  in  1895.  The  wife  and 
mother  had  passed  away  in  188 1.  In  all  national 
affairs  Mr.  Hunter  supports  the  Republican  party. 
Mrs.  Hunter  has  had  a  remarkable  experience.  She 
has  been  a  resident  of  Belt  and  Montana  for  eigh- 
teen years,  and  has  shown  wonderful  executive 
ability,  has  reared  four  children  of  her  first  hus- 
band (from  whom  she  secured  a  divorce  for  intem- 
perance), educating  them  by  her  labors  at  the  wash- 
tub.  Her  experiences  would  fill  a  volume.  By  her 
own  ability,  industry  and  financial  skill  she  now 
owns  240  acres  of  land  in  her  own  right  and  a  fine 
herd  of  cattle.  Her  children  occupy  a  good  position 
in  society  and  can  well  appreciate  a  mother's  kind 
devotion. 


JOSEPH  ISAAC— Departing  this  life  March  13, 
1898,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one,  while  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers,  the  late  Joseph  Isaac, 
of  Pease's  Bottom,  accomplished  as  much  in  sub- 
stantial results  as  many  a  man  whose  activity  con- 
tinues for  a  longer  period.  He  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  on  February  10,  1847, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  After  looking  about  extensively  for  a 
suitable  location  he  rested  in  Wyoming.  In  1868  he 
enlisted  in  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry  and 
remained  in  the  army  until  1878,  serving  throughout 
this  period  on  the  frontier.  Being  mustered  out  at' 
Fort  Custer,  Mont.,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Pease's  Bottom,  locating  a  homestead  near  the 
Yellowstone  river,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  first 
actual  settlers  in  the  famous  valley  named  in  honor 
of  Capt.  Pease,  who  built  the  fort  which  bears  his 
name.  To  his  original  homestead  Mr.  Isaac  added 
by  purchase  enough  land  to  make  his  ranch  700 


acres;  and  here  he  prospered  steadily  in  raising 
stock,  handling  superior  grades  of  cattle  and  horses 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  twenty  years — up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Isaac  was  a  Republican  in  politics  and  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  member  of  the  central  committee  for 
Custer  county.  At  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in  1873  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Boschert,  who 
was  born  at  Baden,  Germany,  in  1855,  and  came  to 
America  in  1871  with  friends.  Since  his  death  Mrs. 
Isaac  has  conducted  the  ranch  and  stock  business 
left  to  her  care  with  that  success  and  enterprising 
spirit  which  characterized  her  husband.  She  has 
seven  children :  Lena,  wife  of  Willis  Rexford,  liv- 
ing at  Bozeman ;  and  Philip,  Alfred,  Walter,  Mary, 
Josie  and  Katie,  all  living  at  home.  Both  in  her 
business  career  and  in  social  relations  Mrs.  Isaac 
has  won  to  herself  the  good  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  cordial  regard  of  a  host  of  friends. 


TOHN  JACKSON  is  a  native  of  Motherwell, 
J  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  situate  ten  miles  from 
Glasgow,  the  great  commercial  mart  of  that  country, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  born  on  September  i,  1834.  His 
parents,  John  and  Margaret  (Turnbull)  Jackson, 
were  also  natives  of  Motherwell,  where  their  lives 
were  passed,  the  father  dying  in  1866,  aged  seventy- 
four,  and  the  mother  in  1881.  Our  subject  attended 
private  schools  in  his  native  town  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  in  i860  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  locating  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mining,  later  following  the  same  occupation 
at  La  Salle,  Vermillionville  and  Fairbury,  111.,  and 
passing  about  three  years  at  Streator,  111.,  in  the 
mercantile  business.  In  1864  he  came  to  Montana, 
remaining  about  a  year  and  a  half  at  Virginia  City 
and  in  the  Yellowstone  valley.  In  1866  he  returned 
to  Illinois,  took  up  his  residence  at  Pontiac,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  coal  mines  there  for  four  years, 
after  which  he  opened  a  coal  mine  at  Gardner,  111., 
and  worked  it  for  two  years.  From  1877  to  1881, 
he  was  in  the  Leadville,  Colo.,  district,  then  removed 
to  the  Wood  river  mines  in  Idaho  where  for  two 
and  a  half  years  he  had  charge  of  the  Mayflower. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  Mr.  Jackson  came  to  Cho- 
teau  and  for  six  years  was  proprietor  of  the  Valley 
Hotel,  and  in  1886  he  purchased  a  400-acre  farm 
adjoining  the  town  on  the  south,  on  which  he  still 
conducts  a  prosperous  business.     Mr.  Jackson  is  a 
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Republican,  always  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  party,  but  not  seeking  for  himself  any  of 
its  honors  or  emoluments.  He  is  a  member  of 
Choteau  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  having  dimitted  from 
Pontiac  Lodge  No.  262,  of  Pontiac,  III,  which  he 
joined  over  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1854,  to  Miss 
Agnes  Nelson,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  where 
she  was  born  in  1835.  Their  three  children  are 
Jennie,  John  and  Maggie.  The  son  is  consular 
agent  for  the  United  States  at  Rossland,  B.  C,  and 
the  daughters  are  living  at  Choteau.  Throughout 
his  long,  active  and  varied  career  Mr.  Jackson  has 
won  and  held  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  made  a  good  reputation  in  every  line 
of  enterprise  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  He 
has  been  useful  and  forceful  in  developing  the 
various  communities  which  have  had  the  benefit  of 
his  excellent  judgment  and  wisdom  in  public  affairs. 


PETER  JACKSON.— A  noted  hunter,  scout  and 
Indian  fighter  in  the  early  days,  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  successful  stockmen  of  the  Yellowstone  valley, 
both  in  his  own  achievements  and  in  the  forces  for 
good  which  his  example  has  set  in  motion,  Peter 
Jackson,  of  near  Forsyth,  has  been  of  great  service 
among  the  pioneers  in  reclaiming  Montana  from 
the  wilderness  and  developing  her  resources.  He 
was  born  in  Norway,  October  21,  1846,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Berat  (Engebresen)  Jackson,  natives 
of  Norway,  where  they  were  profitably  engaged  in 
farming.  The  lattei'  died  there  in  1849,  and  the 
former  in  1898.  Their  son  Peter  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  land  and  assisted  his  father 
on  the  farm  until  1869,  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  After  passing  two  years  at  Menominee, 
Mich.,  working  in  lumber  camps,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Helena,  and  was  engaged  during 
the  next  five  years  at  that  place,  Bozeman  and  other 
localities  in  mining,  hunting,  scouting  and  chop- 
ping wood.  In  September,  1876,  he  moved  to  Miles 
City,  and  in  the  fall  of  1877  located  on  Little 
Porcupine,  now  Rosebud  county,  a  homestead  claim 
of  160  acres,  a  part  of  his  present  ranch,  and  to 
which  he  has  added  enough  to  make  his  ranch  565 
acres.  It  is  in  the  Yellowstone  bottom,  five  miles 
east  of  Forsyth,  and  devoted  to  the  production  of 
fine  cattle,  draught  horses,  hay  and  grain. 

For  years  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  this 


section,  while  game  was  still  plentiful,  Mr.  Jackson 
engaged  in  hunting  with  almost  phenomenal  success, 
breaking  all  records  in  some  respects.  In  1880-81 
2,700  buffaloes  were  killed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  present  ranch,  most  of  them  by  himself,  he  hav- 
ing slain  500  in  one  week.  His  greatest  achievement 
as  a  Nimrod,  however,  was  accomplished  in  the  win- 
ter of  1874-75,  when  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  on 
the  Musselshell.  He  killed  during  that  winter  400 
elk,  slaughtering  fifty-two  of  them  in  one  day  out 
of  one  band;  he  also  killed  400  deer  and  antelopes. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  champion  record  of  history. 
In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  Republi- 
can, but  has  never  been  an  active  party  worker.  He 
was  married  at  Forsyth,  in  1893,  to  Miss  May 
Price,  who  was  born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  November  27, 
1863.  They  have  six  children:  Oscar  B.,  Charles 
J.,  Edith  M.,  Mabel  Helen,  ^Malvina  K.  and  an  in- 
fant named  Josie  M.  He  and  his  excellent  family 
are  widely  known  and  highly  respected  throughout 
their  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Jackson  is  an  en- 
tertaining talker  and  relates  many  interesting  ad- 
ventures of  his  days  of  hunting,  and  of  the  times 
when  he  was  scouting  under  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles  and  fighting  Indians. 


^ VALENTINE  JACKY.— The  subject  of  this 
V  brief  review  is  a  native  of  Alsace,  one  of  the 
provinces  which  the  cruel  fortune  of  war  tore  from 
the  loving  embrace  of  France  and  made  a  part  of  the 
German  empire.  He  was  born  there  May  20,  i860, 
the  youngest  of  the  six  children  of  Christian  and 
Lena  (Staller)  Jacky,  who  were  natives  of  France. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  then  worked  on 
the  farm  for  his  father  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  twenty.  In  1880  he  immigrated  to  America, 
located  at  Napoleon,  Ohio,  and  worked  as  a  laborer 
a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came 
to  Butte,  Mont.,  and  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship 
with  Barret  &  Jacky  to  learn  the  harnessmaker's 
trade.  He  spent  four  years  with  this  firm  and  then 
went  to  Anaconda,  where  he  conducted  a  shop,  for 
"them  for  six  months.  After  this  he  removed  to 
Philipsburg  and  opened  an  establishment  for  the 
firm  at  that  place,  becoming  a  member  of  the  con- 
cern and  managing  his  branch  of  the  business.  In 
June  I,  1897,  he  bought  out  the  other  interests  in  the 
Philipsburg  house  and  has  since  then  conducted  the 
business  for  himself.     Mr.  Jacky  has  a  fine  home 
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in  the  town  and  an  excellent  store  building  in  which 
he  carries  a  full  stock  of  everything  belonging  to  his 
line,  having  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
establishments  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
stands  high  in  the  community,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  people.  He  served  as 
county  commissioner  from  1895  to  1899,  and  gave 
very  general  satisfaction  in  his  administration  of  the 
ofiice.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  is  not  a  bit- 
ter partisan.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  Order, 
in  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge,  and 
also  to  the  order  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
Mr.  Jacky  was  married  October  i,  1889,  at  Na- 
poleon, Ohio,  to  Miss  Caroline  Yackee,  a  daughter 
of  Frederick  and  Sophia  Yackee,  of  that  place. 
They  have  two  interesting  boys :  George  Anthony, 
born  in  1890,  and  Carl  Richard,  born  in  1893. 
Their  home  is  one  of  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
town  to  drop  into  and  spend  an  hour  or  two,  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackey  finding  a  high  degree  of  en- 
joyment in  entertaining  their  many  friends. 


pHARLES  L.  JOHNSON  has  been  intimately 
V^  concerned  in  many  of  the  stirring  events  which 
marked  life  on  the  frontier  in  the  early  days,  hav- 
ing passed  through  many  vicissitudes  and  discour- 
agements and  being  clearly  entitled  to  distinction 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  northwest.  Mr.  John- 
son comes  of  stanch  southern  stock,  having  been 
born  in  Anderson  county,  Ky.,  September  5,  1835, 
the  son  of  Isaiah  B.  and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  natives 
respectively  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The 
father  devoted  his  years  of  active  business  life  to 
agriculture,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1853,  his 
wife  having  passed  away  in  1841.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Baptist  church.  Their  son, 
Charles,  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  boy- 
hood and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  en- 
gaged in  farm  work.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
assisted  in  making  the  survey  for  the  New  Al- 
bany, Salem  &  Michigan  City  Railroad,  now  a 
portion  of  the  Monon  system.  Later  he  was  en- 
gaged in  sawmill  and  farming  work,  and  in  1854 
he  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  his  native  state.  In  i860  Mr.  Johnson 
having  detennined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  west, 
went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  thence  proceeded 
overland  to  Denver,  Colo.,  the  trip  being  com- 
passed in  twenty-two  days.  Later,  on  coming 
to  Montana,  he  engaged  in  mining,  but  with  indif- 


ferent success,  and  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment in  Alder  gulch  he  made  the  long  trip  to  the 
new  gold  fields  with  an  equipment  consisting  of 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon.  After  his  arrival 
he  found  profitable  employment  in  the  construction 
of  drains,  receiving  $12  per  day  for  an  eight-hour 
shift.  In  December,  1864,  he  started  on  a  pros- 
pecting tour  through  various  parts  of  the  north- 
west, and  in  the  following  spring  purchased  a  claim 
and  conducted  mining  until  he  lost  about 
$4,000.  The  following  summer  he  accumulated 
$2,700  as  a  result  of  a  prospecting  trip  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  but  ill  luck  had  not  yet  been  pla- 
cated, for  in  the  fall  of  1866  he  bought  a  claim 
at  Diamond  City,  where  he  "went  broke,"  re- 
tiring from  the  venture  with  naught  but  his  blank- 
ets. The  following  spring  he  started  for  the 
Blackfoot  district,  where  he  remained  until  1869, 
meeting  with  fair  success.  He  then  invested  $3,000 
in  the  purchase  of  fifty  head  of  cattle ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year-  disposed  of  the  stock  for  double  the 
amount  of  his  investment.  After  that  he  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  the  fall  bought  150  head 
of  cattle  which  he  drove  overland  to  the  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  where  he  wintered  his  stock,  devot- 
ing his  time  to  mining  in  the  summer.  In  the  fall 
of  1872  he  drove  a  band  of  cattle  through  to  Chest- 
nut valley  in  Cascade  county,  later  driving  the 
stock  back  to  the  Prickly  Pear  valley,  and  there 
remaining  until  1875,  when  he  came  to  his  pres- 
ent location,  nine  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Cas- 
cade. In  1880  he  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of 
160  acres,  to  which  he  added  320  acres  by  purchase, 
and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  with  excellent  results.  He  is  held  in 
high  regard  in  the  community,  and  is  known  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  sterling  worth  of  cliaracter. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the 
Democratic  party,  wielding  no  little  influence  in 
local  councils ;  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order. 


DANIEL  R.  JACKSON,  a  prosperous  and  enter- 
prising ranchman  and  farmer,  is  a  native  of 
Waldo,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  in  1843,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Esther  (Roberts)  Jackson,  also  na- 
tives of  Maine,  where  the  father  was  an  industrious 
farmer.  Their  family  consisted  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  our  subject  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 
Two  of  his  brothers,  Frank  and  John,  like  himself, 
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are  prosperous  farmers  in  Yellowstone  valley,  Mont. 

Mr.  Jackson  attended  the  public  schools  in  his 
native  town  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
spent  the  next  five  years  working  on  his  father's 
farm,  after  which  he  hired  to  other  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  for  about  eight  years.  In  1879  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  locating  in  the  Musselshell 
valley,  where  he  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  for 
six  years,  and  then  in  ranching  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Musselshell  for  a  few  years,  having  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  cattle.  These  he  sold,  and 
moving  to  the  Yellowstone  valley  took  up  a  desert 
claim  of  eighty  acres,  which  he  has  all  under  culti- 
vation, raising  profitable  crops  of  oats,  potatoes  and 
hay.  He  has  also  a  few  horses  and  cattle.  The  farm, 
situated  about  two  miles  east  of  Park  City,  is  all 
fenced,  irrigated  and  improved  with  comfortable 
and  convenient  buildings.  Its  appearance  indicates 
that  its  proprietor  is  a  skillful  and  progressive  farm- 
er, with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  and 
intelligence  in  applying  them. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  Republican,  but  is 
not  an  active  partisan  or  ofiice  seeker.  He  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  community,  and  has  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  know  him. 


EDWARD  JOHNSON,  a  Scandanavian  by 
birth,  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  bold 
Norsemen  who  centuries  ago  held  northern  Europe 
in  terror  and  laid  many  lands  under  tribute  to 
their  military  and  naval  power.  He  also  is  a  con- 
queror, but  on  the  peaceful  and  pleasing  field  of 
productive  industry  and  in  the  battle  for  construc- 
tion rather  than  that  of  destruction.  He  was  born 
in  southern  Norway,  twenty  Norwegian  miles  north 
of  Christiana,  in  the  year  1849.  His  parents, 
John  and  Mary  Johnson,  were  also  natives  of 
Norway,  as  their  forefathers  had  been  for  ages 
before.  The  father  was  a  farmer  in  his  native 
land,  but  moved  by  the  promise  oi  greater  op- 
portunity in  America  he  brought  his  family  to  this 
country  in  1858  and  settled  in  Vernon  county. 
Wis.  There  were  four  children  in  the  family, 
of  whom  Edward  was  the  youngest.  Three  of  them 
are  still  living. 

Our  subject  attended  the  schools  of  Wisconsin 
at  intervals  between  the  requirements  of  labor  on 
the  farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
twenty-one  he  left  home  and  traveled  by  rail  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  found  employment  in  a  lumber 


camp  near  Georgetown,  where  he  worked  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  went  to  Utah  and 
lingered  around  Salt  Lake  City  and  Bingham 
canyon  for  a  few  months,  working  in  the  silver 
mines.  In  1877  he  came  to  Montana,  located  at 
Bozeman  and  worked  on  a  farm  through  the 
summer.  In  the  fall  he  took  a  consignment  of 
potatoes  from  Bozeman  to  Fort  Custer  for  use 
of  the  soldiers,  making  a  trip  that  was  full  of  dan- 
ger at  the  time  because  he  was  just  in  the  wake 
of  the  Nez  Perces  raid  and  liable  to  be  caught  by 
hostile  Indians  at  any  time.  From  Fort  Custer 
he  went  to  Miles  City  and  worked  for  McCormick 
&  Buckhart  until  the  spring  of  1878,  then  re- 
moved to  old  Coulson  and  spent  the  summer 
rafting  logs  to  that  place  and  cutting  them  into 
lumber,  which  he  rafted  to  Miles  City  in  the  fall 
and  sold  it  during  the  winter.  He  continued  this 
business  until  1881,  when  he  homesteaded  160 
acres  of  land  two  miles  west  of  the  present  site 
of  Billings.  After  remaining  on  this  land  about 
three  years  he  sold  it  and  went  into  the  lumber 
business  at  Bull  Mountain,  where  he  owned  and 
operated  a  sawmill,  hauling  its  output  to  Billings 
thirty  miles  distant,  selling  it  there  at  good  prices. 
In  1883  he  had  charge  of  a  threshing  machine 
for  McAdow,  the  first  one  ever  operated  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley.  The  next  year  he  bought 
one  for  himself  in  partnership  with  Sam  Young, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  threshing  extensively 
every  fall  since  that  time,  having  now  a  com- 
pete steam  machine.  He  enjoys  the  business,  al- 
though it  is  not  without  hazard,  as  he  realized 
in  the  fall  of  1900,  when  his  arm  was  caught  in 
the  separator  belt  and  broken. 

Mr.  Johnson  in  189 1  purchased  435  acres  of 
land  four  miles  east  of  Park  City,  which  he  has 
converted  into  an  attractive  and  productive  ranch. 
He  has  it  all  well  fenced  and  irrigated,  and  im- 
proved with  good  barns,  sheds,  granaries  and  other 
necessary  outbuildings,  and  has  recently  put  up  a 
handsome  dwelling  house  of  modern  style  and 
all  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  He  has 
about  fifty  cattle  and  a  dozen  or  more  horses,  has 
100  acres  of  the  land  under  cultivation  and  has  an 
orchard  of  300  fine  fruit  trees.  Everything  about 
the  place  indicates  thrift,  enterprise  and  progressive 
farming. 

In  politics  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Republican,  and 
while  not  an  active  party  worker  he  is  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  his  party  and  for  the 
advancement  and  proper  government  of  the  com- 
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munity  in  which  he  lives.  Fraternally  he  is  allied 
with  the  Maccabees,  and  in  religious  matters  leans 
to  the  Lutheran  church.  He  is  an  active,  useful 
citizen,  whose  contributions  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  Montarva  have  been  generous,  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  in  effect,  and  whose  standing 
among  his  fellows  is  justly  high  and  creditable. 


ALLEN  B.  JOHNSTON,  of  South  Libby,  is  one 
of  the  men  of  northwestern  Montana  who  has 
successfully  proven  his  right  to  be  a  pioneer  by  in- 
itial operations  in  various  fields  of  activity  and  in- 
dustry. He  is  a  "down  east  Yankee,"  being  born  in 
the  alert  little  city  of  Houlton,  Aroostook  county. 
Me.,  on  January  21,  1862,  of  stock  that  goes  back  to 
titled  English  ancestry  and  claims  connection  with 
the  famous  admiral.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  father, 
Zadock  Johnston,  born  in  1833,  a  native  of  Wood- 
stock, N.  B.,  was  for  many  years  a  leading  business 
man  of  Houlton,  engaging  in  merchandising,  stock- 
raising,  hotel-keeping  and  the  like.  In  1877  he  emi- 
grated to  Prescott,  Wis.,  two  years  later  to  Lang- 
don,  from  there  to  Fargo,  N.  D.,  where  for  eight 
years  he  was  a  popular  landlord.  From  there  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Moorhead,  Minn., and  after 
four  years,  in  1892,  he  made  his  home  at  his  present 
beautiful  location  at  the  foot  of  Swan  lake,  in  Flat- 
head county,  Mont.,  twenty-seven  miles  east  of 
Kalispell.  This  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  summer  re- 
sort, and  here  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  wife  extend  a 
pleasant  greeting  to  all  visitors  who  seek  this 
charming  location,  and  here  they  have  developed  a 
fine  fruit  farm.  In  1848  occurred  the  marriage 
of  this  couple,  and  four  daughters  have  gladdened 
their  home:  Lizzie  (Mrs.  William  Mckus),  of  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. ;  Isabel  (Mrs.  W.  A.  Marvin),  of  Far- 
go, Minn. ;  Effie  G.,  also  of  Tacoma,  and  May  B. 
(Mrs.  W.  A.  Hillis),  of  Libby.  Mrs.  Johnston,  a 
native  of  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  was  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  W.  E.  Pennington,  for  fifty  years  a  prominent 
Free  Baptist  minister  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
Allen  B.  Johnston  received  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  noted  Houlton  Academy,  and  was 
from  early  youth  trained  in  business  methods  in 
connection  with  his  father's  operations.  When  but 
sixteen  he  conducted  merchandising  one  year  at 
Langdon,  Minn.,  on  his  own  account,  and  then  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  North  Dakota.  His  next 
appearance  for  himself  was  in  1879  when  he  and  an 
uncle  took  a  band  of  horses  to  the  vicinity  of  Fargo 


and  "broke"  land.  This  was  only  a  short  episode  in 
his  life,  and  in  1880  he  was  in  trade  at  Mapleton, 
N.  D.  After  one  year  he  was  for  a  short  time  a 
dealer  in  wood  in  Fargo.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he 
was  one  of  three  to  construct  the  mammoth  skating 
rink  in  Minneapolis,  so  long  a  feature  of  that  city 
and  an  unfortunate  financial  venture.  In  1883  he 
established  a  wholesale  cigar  and  tobacco  trade  in 
Lisbon,  N.  D.,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  fruits 
and  confectionery.  This  trade  attained  quite  large 
proportions  and  Mr.  Johnston  continued  here  for 
five  years.  He  came  to  Montana  in  January,  1889, 
was  in  business  a  few  months  in  Helena,  closing  it 
out  to  become  a  permanent  resident  of  Flathead 
county.  He  located  at  Demersville  and  was  the 
fourth  merchant  to  open  up  a  stock  of  goods  in  the 
limits  of  the  present  county.  While  here  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  great  tobacco  house  of  P.  Lorillard 
&  Company  their  agent  in  and  for  the  county.  In 
1892  he  moved  his  business  and  residence  to  Libby, 
becoming  the  third  of  its  pioneer  traders.  After 
three  years  he  relinquished  merchandising  for  the 
more  active  operations  of  real  estate  dealing  and 
mining,  and  he  is  now  devoting  his  attention  to 
these  business  fields.  In  1896,  in  connection  with 
W.  A.  Hillis,  he  created  the  town  of  South  Libby, 
to  which  he  has  since  laid  out  an  addition.  Here 
he  is,  by  the  proper  application  of  water,  showing 
what  irrigation  will  do  for  the  plains  of  this  section, 
by  developing  a  modern  ranch.  He  has  over  300 
thrifty  fruit  trees  showing  wonderful  growth  and 
the  whole  of  his  ground  can  be  flooded  at  any  time 
as  occasion  demands,  and  his  home  is  an  unusually 
attractive  one.  He  married  on  August  4,  1885,  Miss 
Ida  M.  Clark,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  daughter 
of  C.  W.  and  Eliza  E.  (Bliss)  Clark,  who  comes  of 
old  New  York  stock  on  her  father's  side.  Her 
mother  belongs  to  the  distinguished  Bliss  family  of 
Massachusetts.  Two  children,  Henry  A.  and  Effie 
May,  grace  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  been  quite,  active  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Flathead  county,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  central  committee,  a  frequent  delegate  to 
conventions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
state  convention  that  met  in  Butte  to  nominate  dele- 
gates for  the  national  convention  that  nominated 
William  McKinley  for  president.  Mr.  Johnston  is 
president  of  the  Choteau  Mining  &  Milling  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1900  for  operations  in  Silver 
Cable  gulch,  and  also  president  of  the  North  Mon- 
tana Gold  Mining  Company,  organized  in  1901  to 
operate  in  the  West  Fisher  district.     In   1894  Mr. 
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Johnston  made  the  first  sale  of  mining  property  in 
the  county.  He  was  working  a  placer  mine  seven- 
teen miles  above  Libby,  on  Libby  creek,  and  this  he 
sold  to  the  Kalispell  Hydraulic  &  Mining  Com- 
pany. In  1894  also  he  shipped  the  first  carload  of 
ore  ever  sent  out  from  Flathead  county,  taking  it 
from  the  Buzz  Saw  mine  and  sending  it  to  the  Great 
Falls  smelter.  In  1895  he  sent  the  first  shipment  of 
ore  from  the  West  Fisher  mines,  packing  this  on 
horses  to  Libby,  and  there  loading  it  for  Great  Falls. 


WILLIAM  BIRKENBUEL.— A  native  of  the 
kingdom  made  glorious  by  the  military 
achievements  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of  Gen. 
Von  Moltke,  where  he  was  born  on  January  6,  1848, 
William  Birkenbuel  has  exhibited  in  his  interesting 
and  suggestive  career  the  sterling  characteristics  of 
his  countrymen.  His  father,  Frank  Birkenbuel, 
was  also  a  native  of  Prussia  and  was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1815.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1850,  and  located  at  Peru,  111.  He  was  a  stone- 
mason, skillful  in  the  craft  and  diligent  in  working 
at  it.  He  followed  the  business  for  about  twelve 
years  in  different  parts  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  mean- 
time engaged  in  farming  on  land  that  he  rented 
near  St.  Paul,  Mo.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Missouri  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Federal  army,  and 
served  ten  months.  In  March,  1886,  he  came  to 
Montana  and  resided  with  his  son,  WilHam,  on 
Sun  river  until  his  death  in  April,  1896.  His  wife, 
Susan  (Potts)  Birkenbuel,  also  a  native  of  Prussia, 
died  at  Peru,  Ih.,  in  1853. 

William  Birkenbuel  had  but  few  educational  ad- 
vantages, never  having  opportunity  to  attend  school 
for  more  than  a  few  months,  but  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  culture  and  wide  general  information.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  he  began  the  battle  of  life  for 
himself,  and,  since  that  time,  although  the  struggle 
has  often  been  arduous,  the  issue  has  never  been 
doubtful.  His  progress  has  been  steady,  constant 
and  substantial.  At  the  age  named  he  enlisted  as 
a  drummer  boy  in  the  Missouri  command  to  which 
his  father  belonged,  and  when  his  service  ended  he 
returned  to  his  old  home  at  Peru,  111.,  and  for  the 
next  five  years  made  that  his  residence.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  harnessmaker  and  worked  at  it 
until  1871.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  his  aspirations. 
He  heard  and  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  west- 
ern wilderness,  promising  large  opportunity  to  the 
thrifty.  So  in   1871,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 


came  to  Montana  behind  a  large  herd  of  Texas 
cattle  belonging  to  Robert  S.  Ford.  He  made  his 
home  for  the  winter  on  the  site  of  the  American 
brewery  near  the  mouth  of  Sun  river.  He  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Ford  one  year,  and  after  another 
year,  returned  and  then  remained  with  Mr.  Ford 
four  years,  working  at  butchering  and  the  stock 
business. 

In  1877  ^I""-  Birkenbuel  began  business  for  him- 
self. He  located  his  first  quarter  section  of  land 
two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Sun  river  valley, 
and  since  then  has  added  to  it  160  acres,  and  owns 
another  quarter  section  four  miles  east  of  the 
village  of  Sun  River,  where  he  has  a  fine  residence 
and  an  attractive  home,  with  everything  in  and 
about  it  to  complete  its  comfort,  convenience  and 
adornment.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  and  active 
Democrat  and  has  rendered  good  public  service  in 
official  stations  of  prominence  and  responsibility. 
In  1884-5-6  he  was  road  supervisor  for  the  Sun 
river  district  and  in  1896  was  elected  assessor  for 
Cascade  county,  and  was  re-elected  in  1898.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  important  office  in  a 
way  that  won  him  high  and  general  commendation. 
He  was  married  on  August  25,  1884,  to  Miss  Net- 
tie H.  Gibb,  daughter  of  James  Gibb,  at  one  time 
the  proprietor  of  the  Largent  hotel  at  Sun  River, 
and  later  a  ranchman  eight  miles  west  of  Great 
Falls,  his  ranch  lying  attractively  along  the  river. 
Mr.  Gibbs  died  on  November  8,  1896,  and  his 
widow  is  still  living  on  the  homestead.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Birkenbuel  have  four  children,  James  G.,  aged 
sixteen;  Frank  P.,  thirteen;  Margaret  S.,  nine; 
and  Wilhelmina,  three.  Fraternally  Mr.  Birkenbuel 
is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  being  a  charter 
member  of  Sun  River  Lodge  No.  25.  In  all  the 
essentials  of  sterling  manhood  and  good  citizenship 
he  is  conspicuous  and  widely  noted.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  section 
in  business,  in  social  life  and  in  every  serviceable 
line  of  thought  and  action. 


THOMAS  G.  WOODS.— Montana  has  been  the 
home  and  scene  of  labor  of  many  men  who  have 
led  lives  that  should  serve  as  an  example  to  those 
who  come  after  them  and  rendered  important  service 
to  their  state  through  various  lines  of  usefulness. 
Among  them  must  be  named  Thomas  G.  Woods, 
who  passed  away  on  August  12,  1897,  after  a  life  of 
industry  and  one  rich  in  those  rare  achievements 
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which  only  a  high  character  can  secure.  For 
many  years  he  labored  with  the  strength  of  a  great 
nature  and  all  the  earnestness  of  a  true  heart  for 
the  bettering  of  the  world  about  him,  and  when  he 
was  called  to  the  rest  and  reward  of  a  higher 
world,  his  best  monument  was  found  in  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  for 
so  many  years.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  village 
of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  where  he 
located  in  the  year  1879,  and  made  his  home  until 
called  upon  to  answer  the  inexorable  summons,  and 
it  is  but  simple  justice  to  here  record  for  coming 
generations,  residing  in  what  will  be  a  large  com- 
mercial center,  that  the  founder  of  their  town  was 
an  honest  man. 

Thomas  G.  Woods  was  born  in  England  on  April 
5,  1848,  the  son  of  James  and  Hannah  Woods,  also 
born  in  that  "tight  little  isle,"  whence  they  cafne  to 
America  in  the  year  1868,  locating  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  father  was  a  cigar  manufacturer,  and 
to  this  line  of  enterprise  he  devoted  his  attention 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1874,  his  widow  sur- 
viving until  April,  1900.  James  Woods  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Republican  party ;  was  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  attained 
high  degree,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  devoted 
members  and  communicants  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  The  education  that  Thomas 
secured  in  his  youth  was  inadequate,  but  with  him 
education  was  not  limited  to  either  school  or  col- 
lege ;  it  extended  throughout  his  whole  life.  To 
such  a  man  the  will  to  learn  is  more  than  a  pre- 
scribed curriculum.  His  diploma  was  signed  by 
the  wise  head-master,  experience.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  Mr.  Woods  began  a  seafaring  life, 
securing  a  position  as  cabin  boy,  and  after  making 
nineteen  trips  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land one  year  on  account  of  rheumatic  difficulties. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  in 
1868,  and  in  1870  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  was 
employed  in  farm  work,  also  serving  in  the  office  of 
constable.  Subsequently  he  taught  school,  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  showing  to  what  extent  he  had  im- 
proved himself  through  self-application.  He  had 
ever  a  distinct  respect  for  the  dignity  of  honest  toil, 
and  at  this  time  he  waited  on  table  in  a  hotel  at 
Prairie  City,  Iowa,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  board,  while  he  devoted  his  evenings  to  study 
until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Taylor  county  and 
'levoted  his  time  to  the  vocations  of  teaching  and 
farming.  In  1878  Mr.  Woods  became  a  resident 
of  Montana,  which  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  his 


earnest  and  well  directed  labors  until  death  set  its 
seal  upon  his  mortal  lips.  He  first  located  in 
Helena,  where  he  followed  the  business  of  brick- 
laying for  a  year,  and  then  he  turned  his  attention 
to  that  enterprise  which  was  ever  afterward  his  voca- 
tion. At  a  point  five  miles  east  of  the  village  of 
Augusta,  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  he  pur- 
chased two  claims  of  land,  comprising  320  acres, 
the  consideration  involved  being  $225 ;  later  adding 
120  acres,  and  the  place  now  shows  the  care  which 
he  gave  in  improving  the  same.  Here  the  family 
have  since  maintained  their  home,  and  the  ranch 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  the  entire  tract  being  available 
for  cultivation.  For  five  years  after  locating  upon 
his  ranch  Mr.  Woods  not  only  conducted  the  ranch, 
but  continued  teaching  at  intervals ;  he  also  held 
the  mail-route  contract  between  Fort  Shaw  and 
Cecil,  now  known  as  Augusta.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  conducted  an  insurance  business 
in  Augusta ;  for  eight  years  he  was  identified  with 
the  work  of  surveying  lands  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  and  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  politics  he  gave  a  zealous  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party  and  its  principles,  and  in  all  his  la- 
bors in  Montana  his  efforts  were  attended  with 
gratifying  success.  The  ranch  is  now  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Woods,  under  the  management  of  her  eld- 
est son,  and  in  addition  to  the  growing  of  cattle 
upon  an  extensive  scale",  excellent  crops  of  hay  are 
to  be  noted  among  the  valuable  products  of  the 
place.  On  July  4,  1870,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Woods  to  Miss  Clara  Elliott,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Clara  E. 
Elliott,  natives  respectively  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  his  early  manhood  the  father  taught 
school  and  was  also  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law, 
and  later  still  he  was  for  eight  years  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary I,  1873,  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
to  which  he  had  given  his  attention  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Woods  is  now 
residing  at  Prairie  City,  Jasper  county,  Iowa,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woods  eight  children  were  born,  and  of  this  num- 
ber one  died  in  infancy,  while  Thomas  A.  died  at 
the  age  of  five  years.  Those  surviving  are  Clara 
E.,  James  E.,  John  E.  H.,  Arthur  H.,  Rex  E. 
and  Kenneth  C.  The  family  enjoy  marked  pop- 
ularity in  the  community,  and  their  home  is  a  cen- 
ter of  gracious  hospitality  and  a  rendezvous  for 
their  large  circle  of  friends. 
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EDWARD  JONES.— Left  an  orphan  in  child- 
hood by  the  death  of  both  parents  and  com- 
pelled to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  Edward 
Jones,  of  Rosebud  county,  has,  through  the  discip- 
line of  hardships  encountered,  developed  the  self- 
reliance,  fertility  of  resources,  strength  of  will  and 
industry  which  have  proved  his  real  capital  in  life. 
He  was  born  in  Wales,  May  15,  1844,  the  son  of 
parents  in  moderate  circumstances.  In  1858,  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  came  to  the  United 
states  in  a  "kangaroo"  steamer  from  Liverpool,  and 
in  1 86 1  went  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  steamer  Uncle  Sam,"  and  from  there  to  Sacra- 
mento within  the  same  year.  He  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia about  two  years,  and  in  1863  went  to  Fort 
Boise,  Idaho,  from  whence  he  went  with  Gen.  Ma- 
gruder's  command  to  Bannack,  one  of  the  first  min- 
ing camps  in  Montana.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he 
changed  his  base  of  operations  to  Virginia  City, 
where  he  mined  for  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1865 
he  went  to  Big  Blackfoot;  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
to  Last  Chance  gulch  and  engaged  in  mining  at 
these  places  with  varying  success.  In  1866  he  was 
prospecting  on  Flathead  lake  at  the  head  of  Big 
Blackfoot  in  company  with  Barney  Hughes  and 
William  Ferriweather.  In  1867  he  returned  to 
Bannack  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  Helena,  and 
there  remained  a  year.  He  then  passed  two  years  in 
the  Lincoln  and  McClellan  mines,  after  which  he 
went  to  Packer's  ranch,  then  owned  by  John  Ed- 
wards, and  was  engaged  for  two  winters  in  packing 
hay  to  the  Bear  gulch  mines.  In  1870  he  was 
freighting  and  packing  in  Deer  Lodge  valley  and 
mining  at  French  gulch.  After  1871  he  quit  mining 
and  began  operations  in  the  cattle  business  in  Beav- 
erhead county,  in  partnership  with  Thomas  Davis. 
The  latter  moved  a  portion  of  the  cattle  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone valley,  Custer  county,  in  1884,  and  two 
years  later  Mr.  Jones  followed  with  the  rest.  They 
continued  the  business  as  partners  until  1890,  when 
they  dissolved  and  divided  the  stock.  Mr.  Jones 
then  settled  on  his  present  ranch  in  Froze-to-Death 
bottom,  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Sanders  station 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  has  in- 
creased his  original  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres 
to  a  ranch  of  2,000  acres,  all  fenced  and  well  im- 
proved with  a  good  dwelling  and  commodious  barns, 
sheds  and  other  necessary  outhouses ;  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  cattle  and  hay  on  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jones  is  a  Republican;  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Odd   Fellows  Lodge  at 


Forsyth.  His  career  has  been  a  checkered  one,  fuH 
of  incident  and  adventure,  and  presenting  many 
phases  of  fortune  but  through  it  all  he  has  borne 
himself  with  fortitude,  and  has  never  been  without 
a  resort  and  the  energy  to  make  use  of  it.  In  the  main 
he  has  been  successful,  and  is  now  well  settled  in 
life,  with  a  competence  in  worldly  wealth  and  an 
enduring  estate  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 


AMOS  H.  JESS  is  a  living  illustration  of  what 
industry  and  attention  to  the  strict  requirements 
of  duty  combined  with  good  business  judgment  can 
accomplish  in  Montana.  The  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  and  his  wife  came  to  the  state  without 
a  dollar,  and  have  since  then  attained  prominence 
as  one  of  the  successful  ranchmen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland,  Choteau  county.  While  his  case  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  exceptional  one,  it  is  a  salutary  example 
to  the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  and  one  that 
they  would  do  well  to  heed.  He  was  born  in  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Germany,  January  16,  1853,  the  son 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  (Navy)  Jess.  The  son  of 
these  parents  was  reared  as  a  farmer  boy  and  re- 
ceived an  elementary  education  at  the  public  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  his  early  manhood  was  passed  in  working  for 
neighboring  farmers;  but  in  February,  1892,  he 
landed  in  New  York  and  immediately  began  a  career 
for  himself  in  the  new  world.  From  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Empire  state  he  went  to  Denison,  Iowa, 
where  for  a  short  time  he  found  employment  among 
the  farmers  of  that  vicinity.  But  he  was  an  ambit- 
ious and  progressive  youth,  and  in  1893  he  located 
his  present  home  ranch  in  Choteau  county,  near 
Cleveland,  at  that  time  comprising  only  160  acres. 
Meantime  he  found  employment  as  a  sheepherder, 
in  which  he  continued  three  years,  his  savings  be- 
ing intended  for  his  ranch  and  its  future  develop- 
ment. When  Mr.  Jess  finally  settled  on  his  prop- 
erty he  at  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  cattle 
industry,  adding  160  acres  to  his  property.  The 
valuable  improvements  he  has  since  added  are  mani- 
fold, and  he  is  now  surrounded  by  every  conven- 
ience necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
business.  This  property  is  completely  fenced,  and 
in  1900  he  added  to  it  another  ranch  of  160  acres, 
which  he  has  wonderfully  improved.  To  this  was 
annexed  an  additional  eighty  acres,  making  240. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Jess  occurred  May  6,  1879, 
when  he  was  united  to  Miss   Margaret  Schmidt, 
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To  this  union  have  been  born  four  children :  Kather- 
ine,  Mary,  Henry  and  Max.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
history  of  one  of  the  energetic  "Progressive  Men 
of  Montana." 


ED.  JONES,  practically  founder  and  father  of 
the  town  of  Pondera,  Teton  county,  where  he 
resides  and  in  whose  municipal  welfare  he  is  deeply 
interested,  is  a  man  of  force  of  character  and  busi- 
ness sagacity.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  county,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
its  most  prominent  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Bre- 
conshire.  South  Wales,  on  January  4,  i860,  a  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  Welsh  family,  his  father,  Da- 
vid Jones,  having  been  engaged  in  farming  until  his 
death  in  1897.  His  wife,  Margaret  (Price)  Jones, 
was  also  born  in  Breconshire,  where  she  died  in 
1893,  and  her  surviving  husband  died  in  1897.  This 
worthy  couple  had  twelve  children,  five  boys 
and  seven  girls,  all  of  whom  are  living,  three 
in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  in  Wales. 
E.  D.  Jones  remained  with  his  parents  in  Wales 
until  he  attained  his  majority  in  1881,  when  he 
came  to  this  country.  His  education  had  been 
received  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Bre- 
conshire, where  he  gave  diligent  study.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States  he  located  first  at  Rad- 
nor, Ohio,  and  for  three  years  lived  on  the  farm 
of  an  uncle.  Becoming  favorably  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  the  great  west,  in  the  spring 
of  1884  Mr.  Jones  came  to  Montana,  locating 
first  at  Dupuyer,  where  for  four  years  he  found 
employment  on  ranches.  In  1888  he  secured  pre- 
emption and  timber  claims  on  Spring  creek,  six 
miles  from  the  site  of  Pondera,  and  engaged  in 
raising  horses.  Mr.  Jones  disposed  of  this  place 
in  1890  and  in  1891  he  took  his  horses  to  Ohio, 
where  he  sold  them  at  a  good  profit,  and  then  made 
a  six-months  visit  to  his  old  home  in  South  Wales. 
On  his  return  to  Montana  he  located  at  Fort 
Benton  for  three  years. 

In  August,  1895,  Mr.  Jones  came  to  Pondera 
and  purchased  a  sheep  ranch  on  the  Dry  fork  of 
the  Marias  river,  comprising  1,100  acres,  and  here 
for  five  years  he  conducted  the  sheep  business  and 
wool  growing.  This  place  and  5,000  sheep  he 
sold  to  the  Conrad  Investment  Company  in 
August,  1900.  He  then  bought  from  Edwin  Mor- 
rison 640  acres,  on  which  is  now  located  the  town 
of  Pondera,  a  prominent  station  of  the  Great 
Falls  &  Canada  Railway,  the  purchase  including 


the  entire  town  with  the  exception  of  the  railroad 
buildings,  consisting  of  a  store,  hotel,  stable, 
shearing  sheds  and  several  dwellings.  Mr.  Jones 
also  has  city  property  in  Marion,  Ohio,  and  owns 
three  handsome  dwellings  on  Fifth  avenue  north 
in  Great  Falls.  At  Great  Falls,  in  October,  1897, 
Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Miss  Blanche  Luce, 
born  in  Ohio  in  1873,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Adeline  Luce,  who  reside  on  a  stock  ranch 
near  Pondera.  The  political  affiliations  of  Mr. 
Jones  are  with  the  Republican  party.  Frater- 
nally he  is  a  member  of  Pondera  Lodge  No.  10,439, 
M.  W.  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  one  child,  Clar- 
ence David  Jones,  born  February  13,  1899. 


GEORGE  JONES  is  a  resident  of  the  thriving 
and  attractive  village  of  Chinook,  Choteau 
county,  Mont.,  where  he  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  growing  of  sheep  and  holds  prestige  as  one 
of  the  representative  and  successful  ranchmen  of 
northern  Montana.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  native  of 
Pike  county,  Ind.,  having  been  born  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  village  of  Petersburg,  on 
March  12,  1866,  being  the  son  of  John  and  Rebecca 
(Scroggins)  Jones,  who  removed  to  Missouri  when 
he  was  a  lad  of  eight  years.  On  the  parental  farm- 
stead in  the  latter  state  our  subject  remained  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  hav- 
ing received  such  educational  advantages  as  were 
afforded  by  the  public  schools.  At  that  early 
age  he  assumed  the  practical  responsibilities  of  life, 
going  to  San  Francisco,  and  thereafter  being  en- 
gaged in  mining  operations  at  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
Leadville,  Colo.,  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  and  also  other 
points,  and  finally  coming  to  Montana  in  1881. 
Here  he  was  for  two  years  in  the  employ  of  Smith 
Brothers,  prominent  stockgrowers  of  Martins- 
dale,  Meagher  county,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  located  upon  a  ranch  of  160  acres 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Little  Snowy  mountains, 
and  engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  Later  he  lo- 
cated south  of  Malta,  in  Choteau  county,  where  he 
now  has  an  excellent  ranch  of  700  acres,  and  here 
has  continued  sheepgrowing  very  successfullx', 
having  at  the  time  of  this  writing  12,000  head. 
In  1899  he  removed  to  Chinook,  where  he  built  a 
fine  modern  residence,  the  present  family  home. 
He  also  owns  a  hotel  and  livery  stables  at  Malta. 
in  Valley  county. 

In  political  adherency  Mr.  Jones  supports  the 
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Republican  party,  while  his  fraternal  relationships 
are  indicated  by  membership  in  Chinook  Lodge, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  in  Bearpaw  Camp,  M.  W.  A. 
In  1893  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Riley,  daughter  of  Peter  Riley,  of  Nevada. 
They  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  Enid,  deceased. 


T  OHN  S.  JONES.— This  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
J  successful  stockgrowers  of  Cascade  county,  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana.  His  experiences 
in  the  early  days  were  interesting  but  varied  in  char- 
acter, for  their  story  tells  alternating  success  and 
failure.  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  on 
September  21,  1842,  his  parents  being  John  and 
Anna  E.  Jones.  (See' sketch  of  father  elsewhere.) 
John  S.  Jones  assisted  his  father  in  his  various 
labors  during  his  youth,  and,  in  1859,  accompanied 
him  to  Colorado.  Later  he  came  to  Bannack,  and 
thence  joined  in  the  gold  stampede  to  Alder  gulch, 
there  associating  himself  with  G.  M.  Allen  and 
Jack  Hardesty  in  taking  up  a  profitable  mining 
claim.  They  sold  this  claim  in  the  fall  of  1863  for 
$10,000.  The  next  spring  Mr.  Jones  and  his  father 
engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting,  but  luck  turned 
against  them  and  they  "went  broke,"  their  entire 
resources  being  a  four-mule  team,  a  wagon  and  a  set 
of  blacksmith  tools.  Our  Montana  pioneers  are 
not  easily  discouraged,  and,  "picking  his  flint  and 
trying  again,"  in  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Jones  took 
up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres  in  the  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  near  the  site  of  Helena,  and  here  re- 
mained for  a  time.  He  recalls  that  hay  sold  then 
in.  that  vicinity  at  from  $80  to  $90  per  ton,  while  a 
sack  of  flour  cost  $110.  Soon  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  ranch  work,  Mr.  Jones  went  to  the  Silver 
Creek  mining  district  and  prospected  with  little  suc- 
cess, while  his  resources  dwindled  to  one  saddle 
pony  and  one  steer.  With  this  equipment,  however, 
he  returned  to  his  ranch  in  the  fall.  In  1866  he 
had  excellent  crops  and  was  again  in  funds.  He 
then  purchased  teams,  went  to  Fort  Benton,  and  en- 
aged  in  successful  freighting  during  1867-68,  and 
again  returned  to  his  ranch,  which  was  his  home 
for  some  time.  In  1881  Mr.  Jones  visited  his  old 
Kentucky  home  and  then  went  to  Missouri,  where, 
on  November  2,  1882,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Shanklin,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Bettie  E.  Bun- 
nell, natives  of  Kentucky,  from  whence  they  emi- 
grated to  Missouri  in  1863,  the  father  there  engag- 
ing in  farming.    His  death  occurred  in  1874,  and  his 


widow  now  makes  her  home  in  Montana.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  as  was  also  her  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Jones  is  the  mother  of  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  by  her  first  marriage  :  Marvin,  Lawson 
and  Annie  Shanklin.  There  are  no  children  of  the 
second  marriage. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Jones  engaged  in  farming 
in  Missouri  for  six  years,  then,  in  1893,  returned  to 
Montana  and  located  in  Chestnut  valley,  four  miles 
south  of  Cascade,  where  he  purchased  480  acres, 
which  he  has  placed  under  efifective  cultivation,  be- 
sides raising  stock  extensively.  He  was  one  of 
those  prominently  concerned  in  making  the  Chest- 
nut valley  irrigating  canal,  to  supply  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  entire  valley.  This  has  already  cost 
$30,000,  to  which  Mr.  Jones  contributed  a  due 
quota.  Both  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  he  is  a  strong  Democrat. 


O  ILAS  P.  GAINFORTH.— The  dental  profes- 
O  sion  combines  both  a  cultured  science  and  a 
mechanical  art,  and  he  who  gains  prestige  in  it  must 
have  a  thorough  preliminary  training  and  be  en- 
dowed with  a  natural  nicety  of  judgment.  One  of 
the  able  and  successful  young  representatives  of 
this  important  profession  in  Montana  is  Dr.  Gain- 
forth,  a  popular  dental  surgeon  of  Billings,  where 
he  has  secured  an  excellent  reputation  and  business 
by  reason  of  his  unmistakable  fitness  for  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  a  native  of  Grant  county.  Wis.,  born 
on  March  28,  1871,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Cook)  Gainforth,  the  father  being  there  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Silas  P.  Gainforth  prose- 
cuted his  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin 
until  1882,  when  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Phelps 
county,  Neb.,  where  he  assisted  his  father  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm  and  also  continued  his  edu- 
cation. In  1888  the  family  located  in  Holdredge, 
the  county-seat  town,  and  there  he  entered  the  high 
school,  and  completing  his  course,  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1890.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  peda- 
gogic work,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  large  clothing  establishment  in  Holdredge  until 
1897,  when  he  went  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  there 
matriculated  in  the  Western  Dental  College,  con- 
tinuing his  technical  study  and  its  work  until  1898, 
when  he  became  a  student  in  the  dental  college  of 
the  Northwestern  University,  in  Chicago,  graduat- 
ing from  there  in  May,  1900,  with  the  degree  of 
doctor   of   dental    surgery.      He   then    returned   to 
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Nebraska  for  a  short  time  and  started  for  a  trig 
through  the  west  to  select  a  location.  He  thus 
went  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  other  sections  of  the 
northwest,  and  finally  took  up  his  home  in  Billings, 
in  September,  1900,  opening  an  office  and  entering 
upon  active  practice.  His  genial  personality  and 
unmistakable  ability  have  gained  him  a  represent- 
ative patronage,  and  he  is  held  in  high  esteem.  In 
politics  he  belongs  to  the  Republican  party,  and  fra- 
ternally to  the  Loyal  Mystic  Legion,  at  Holdredge, 
N;eb.,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Billings. 
On  New  Years  day,  1901,  Dr.  Gainforth  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  M.  Gertrude  Rhea,  daughter  of 
George  P.  and  Louisa  (Mannan)  Rhea,  of  Weiser, 
Idaho,  where  the  father  is  a  prominent  attorney. 


HENRY  KEISER.— Coming  from  his  West  Vir- 
ginia home  to  Montana  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy,  and  being  intimately  associated  with  the  pio- 
neers of  the  state  in  its  early  settlement  and  subse- 
quent development,  Henry  Keiser  is  well  entitled 
to  honorable  mention  wherever  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  the  progressive  men  of  Montana 
are  recorded.  He  was  born  at  Phillippi,  W.  Va., 
September  14,  1849.  His  parents  were  Daniel  M. 
and  Elizabeth  (Auvil)  Keiser,  both  natives  of  West 
Virginia,  where  the  latter  died  in  1863.  The  father 
was  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry,  and  a  success- 
ful lawyer  in  that  state  until  1866,  when  he  moved 
to  Maryland,  where  he  died  in  1871. 

Their  son  Henry  attended  school  in  his  native 
town  until  1864.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  to 
the  northwest  and  has  since  contributed  his  share 
to  the  development  and  improvement  of  this  section. 
After  passing  a  few  months  at  the.Gros  Ventre 
Indian  agency,  he  went  to  Fort  Union,  then  in  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Pease.  In  1866  and  1867  he  was  at 
the  mouth  of  Milk  river,  engaged  in  hunting  and 
trapping.  He  then  joined  the  Crow  Indian  tribe 
at  Fort  Peck  and  remained  with  it  a  year.  In  1868 
he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  again  en- 
aged  in  hunting,  trapping  and  fighting  the  Sioux 
Indians,   who  were  troublesome  at  that  time.     In 

1869  and  1870  he  was  interpreter  at  Fort  Hawley 
for  the   Northwestern   Fur   Company,   and   during 

1870  was  mining  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  In 
1871-72  he  was  in  the  Whoop-up  country  across  the 
Canadian  line,  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  from 
there  went  to  Fort  Claggett,  where  for  two  years  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  T.  C.  Power,  the  post  trader. 


In  1874  he  went  to  the  old  Crow  agency,  near  Liv- 
ingston, and  was  employed  by  the  government  as 
sub-agent  until  1876.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  he 
established  a  trading  post. on  Keiser  creek  (named 
in  his  honor),  where  the  town  of  Columbus  now 
stands.  He  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1877, 
when  he  went  to  Fort  Custer  and  served  as  guide 
and  interpreter  for  two  years.  During  1879  and  1880 
he  conducted  a  post  trader's  store  at  Junction  City. 
In  the  summer  of  1880  he  took  a  company  of  In- 
dians east  on  exhibition,  as  part  of  a  traveling  show. 
From  1881  to  1885  he  was  employed  as  chief  scout, 
guide  and  interpreter  for  Gen.  Miles.  He  then  went 
into  the  stock  business  on  a  squatter's  claim  near 
Fort  Custer,  and  conducted  that  business  in  connec- 
tion with  contracting  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road until  1890.  He  was  also  engaged  in  building  ir- 
rigation ditches  on  the  Crow  reservation,  and  had 
an  interest  in  three  stores  there,  trading  with  the 
Indians.  In  1900  he  sold  all  his  interests  in  this  lo- 
cality and  has  since  been  engaged  in  construction 
work  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  other  railroads. 

In  politics  Mr.  Keiser  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  been  an  active  partisan.  He.  was  first  mar- 
ried at  Junction  City  in  1879.  At  Chicago,  in  1897, 
he  contracted  a  second  marriage,  uniting  with  Miss 
Julia  Dwyer.  By  the  first  marriage  there  were  three 
children :  Maggie;  Frank  and  Myrtle.  By  the  sec- 
ond, one — Virginia. 


JACOB  H.  JONES.— Four  miles  east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Cascade  is  located  the  well-improved 
and  finely  equipped  ranch  of  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  and  stockraisers  of  Cas- 
cade county,  his  position  in  the  community  being 
one  of  influence  and  general  esteem.  He  was 
born  in  Boone  county,  Ky.,  on  February  15,  1853, 
the  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  F.  Jones,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  John  Jones  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Colorado,  the  first  judge  of  the 
miner's  court  of  the  territory  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  him  appears   on  other  pages   of  this  work. 

Jacob  H.  Jones  received  his  education  in  the 
pubHc  schools  and  aided  his  father  in  his  ranching 
and  other  business  operations.  After  his  death, 
in  accordance  with  his  father's  request,  he  assumed 
control  of  the  estate,  retaining  the  responsibilities 
thereof  until  the  fall  of  1890,  when  the  property 
was  sold.  In  the  spring  of  1891,  Mr.  Jones 
removed  to   his   present   ranch,  which   comprises 
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800  acres  of  excellent  land,  where  he  has  since  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
hay  upon  an  extensive  scale.  This  ranch  has 
been  made  a  most  valuable  one  by  the  wise,  dis- 
criminating and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Mr.  Jones, 
who  has  supplied  it  with  one  of  the  best  and  most 
systematic  irrigating  systems  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Jones  stands  universally  acknowledged  as  one 
of  the  best  types  of  the  better  class  of  Mon- 
tana's agriculturists,  intelligent,  broad-gauged  and 
systematic.  On  national  questions  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, in  local  matters  is  independent.  He  is  fra- 
ternally connected  with  the  Freemasons  and  the 
United  Workmen.  On  January  i,  1888,  Mr.  Jones 
married  Miss  Bessie  H.  Bunnell,  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  A.  Bunnell,  the  former  a 
Pennsylvanian  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Bunnell  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  farming  in 
Missouri,  where  Mrs.  Jones  was  born,  and  in  later 
years  he  followed  merchandising.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church,  in  which  faith  he  died 
on  September  20,  1875.  His  widow,  also  a  Baptist, 
now  makes  her  home  in  Montana.  The  family  cir- 
cle of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  comprises  six  children : 
Thomas  L.,  Mabel  R.,  Robert  L.,  Charles  S.,  Mary 
E.  and  Russell  B.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  South,  while  his  es- 
timable wife  is  connected  with  the  Baptist  society. 


ALFRED  J.  KIMBALL,  one  of  the  leading 
stockgrowers  and  general  farmers  of  Cleve- 
land, Choteau  county,  is  a  descendant  of  distin- 
guished ancestry.  He  was  born  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  December  16,  1862,  the  son  of  Heber  P.  and 
Phebe  (Judd)  Kimball.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Ohio  and  his  mother  of  Vermont.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  was  one  of  the 
original  Mormon  settlers  of  Utah  and  prominent 
as  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  who,  in  company 
with  Brigham  Young,  did  so  much  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  territory  and  par- 
ticularly the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake.  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball was  a  native  of  Vermont  who  went  to  Salt 
Lake  at  an  early  day  and  achieved  eminence  in  the 
Mormon  church.  The  father  of  our  subject,  He- 
ber P.  Kimball,  followed  the  business  of  a  stock- 
grower  and  merchant  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
young  Kimball  was  reared  and  educated.  At  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  the  stock  business  on  Grouse  creek,  on  the  line 


of  Utah  and  Idaho.  Later  he  settled  in  Idaho, 
where  he  continued  the  same  business,  meeting 
with  a  fair  degree  o^  prosperity.  In  the  year  1892 
he  first  came  to  Montana,  locating  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Cleveland,  Choteau  county,  where  he 
began  general  farming  on  160  acres  of  land.  In 
1898  he  secured  his  present  eligible  ranch,  situated 
on  the  southwest  Hne  of  the  town  of  Cleveland. 
In  all  the  property  embraces  640  acres,  completely 
fenced  and  otherwise  improved.  Mr.  Kimball  de- 
votes his  attention  to  cattle,  horses  and  general 
farming,  and  is  making  money  rapidly.  In  1893, 
November  16,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  M., 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  C.  and  Edward  B.  Seymour. 
She  was  a  native  of  Illinois  but  a  resident  of  Idaho. 
They  have  two  children,  Herbert  F.  and  Phebe  T. 
The  family  is  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances. 


JOHN  L.  JOOSTEN.— A  native  of  Holland, 
J  where  he  was  born  October  3,  1846,  the  son  of 
a  soldier  and  himself  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
having  endured  both  arduous  field  service  and  the 
hardships  of  prison  life  during  the  Civil  war  and  af- 
terward a  soldier  in  the  regular  service,  John  L. 
Joosten  has  given  his  adopted  country  good  service 
and  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  any  record 
of  the  achievements  of  Montana's  progressive  men. 
His  parents  were  Bartholomew  and  Louise  (Alden- 
heyser)  Joosten,  natives  of  Holland  who  came  to 
the  United  States  with  their  children  in  1859.  The 
father  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Union  army,  and  after 
six  months'  service  died  at  Brashier  City,  La.  The 
mother  lived  in  Brooklyn  a  number  of  years  after 
his  death,  but  in  1884  returned  to  Holland,  where 
she  died  ten  years  later.  Mr.  Joosten  was  edu- 
cated at  a  boarding  school  in  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg,  Holland,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1862, 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  he  enlisted  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  New  York  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  served  under  Gens.  Banks  and 
Canby  until  June,  1865,  participating  in  the  battles 
of  Mansfield  Hill,  Pleasant  Hill,  Port  Hudson  and 
many  others.  At  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.. 
April  9,  1864,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  held  in 
captivity  fourteen  months,  being  released  at  Camp 
Ford,  Tex.,  May  27,  1865.  He  then  returned  to 
New  York  city  and  went  to  work  as  a  carpenter, 
continuing  that  line  of  enterprise  for  three  years. 
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In  1868  he  enlisted  at  Cincinnati  in  the  Third  United 
States  Cavalry  and  saw  active  service  in  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona  and  Wyoming  until  1873,  when  he 
was  discharged  at  Fort  Fetterman,  Wyo.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  re-enlisted  at  Salt  Lake  in 
the  Second  United  States  Cavalry  and  served  on 
the  western  frontier  until  1878,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged at  John  C.  Guy's  ranch,  Pease's  Bottom, 
Custer  county,  Mont.,  where  his  regiment  had  been 
stationed  to  protect  the  settlers  from  Indian  depre- 
dations. After  his  discharge  he  located  on  a  ranch 
in  Pease's  Bottom,  and  for  many  years  was  en- 
agged  in  raising  stock.  In  1893  he  sold  his  stock 
and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  farming.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  his  party. 


JOHN  A.  KENNEDY.— This  gentleman  was 
born  near  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  1850,  the  son  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  (Meldrum)  Kennedy,  both 
natives  of  Invernesshire,  Scotland.  They  emigrated 
to  the  dominion  in  1840,  settling  at  Osgood,  Carlton 
county,  Ontario.  Mr.  Kennedy  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  land,  also  pursuing  a  one-year's 
course  at  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute,  and 
finishing  with  two  years'  attendance  at  the  Albion 
Academy,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.  Acting  upon  the 
advice  of  Horace  Greeley,  "go  west,  young  man," 
he  directed  his  course  westward,  arriving  in  Michi- 
gan in  1874.  There  he  engaged  in  logging  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Muskegon.  Continuing  his 
travel  still  farther  west,  he  passed  the  winter  of 
1876  in  Itasca  county,  Minn.,  estimating  pine  lands, 
and  scaling  logs  for  the  firm  of  Ankney  &  Newton. 
In  the  spring  of  1877  he  landed  in  Minneapolis,  then 
a  flourishing  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  and  secured 
employment  as  shipping  clerk  in  the  excelsior  mill, 
with  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  in  whose 
service  he  continued  until  August,  1880,  when  he 
came  to  Montana.  He  located  in  the  Prickly  Pear 
valley  near  Helena,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
dairying  and  school-teaching.  Here  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Silver  Creek  school  district, 
and  was  elected  to  teach  its  school  during  the  first 
school  year. 

Iii  1883  Mr.  Kennedy  removed  to  what  is  now 
Teton  county  and  began  ranching  and  cattleraising 
on  the  Teton,  six  miles  west  of  what  is  now  the 
thriving  town  of  Choteau,  the  county  seat  of  Teton 
•county.    As  a  factor  in  the  development  of  this  new 


section  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  division  of  old 
Choteau  county,  and  was  rewarded  soon  afterward, 
in  1894,  by  being  elected  Teton  county's  first  repre- 
sentative in  the  Fourth  legislative  assembly,  as  a 
Republican.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  by  D.  G. 
Browne,  United  States  Collector  of  Customs  for  ■ 
the  District  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  to  the  position 
of  deputy  collector  of  the  subdistrict  of  Blackfoot. 
This  appointment  necessitated  the  sale  of  his  cattle, 
the  proceeds  of  which  he  invested  in  sheep,  be- 
coming a  full  partner  with  William  McDonald 
Wright,  constituting  the  firm  of  Wright  &  Kennedy. 
Their  united  holdings  numbers  10,000  head. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  while  in  the  leg- 
islature Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  author  of  the  bill 
creating  the  Eleventh  judicial  district  of  Montana. 
He  served  on  the  committees  on  ways  and  means, 
education,  and  internal  improvements,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  stockgrowing  and 
agriculture,  representing  his  county  with  signal 
ability  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  codes,  and  to  his  efforts,  in  no 
small  measure,  is  due  our  present  stock  laws,  which 
govern  this  great  and  important  industry.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Kennedy  is  identified  with  the  Masons, 
being  an  active  and  valued  member  of  Choteau 
Lodge  No.  44.  He  was  married  at  Minneapolis 
on  September  10,  1878,  to  Miss  Catherine  IMcQuaig, 
who  was  born  at  Prescott.  Canada,  on  October  15, 
1 86 1.  They  have  three  children,  Gael  M.,  Pearl 
May  and  Catherine.  The  children  are  unusually 
bright  and  accomplished.  Pearl  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  second  white  child  born  in  this  section 
of  the  state,  and  has  gained  local  distinction  as  the 
author  of  poetical  and  prose  productions  of  decided 
literary  merit. 


RICHARD  KANE.— Recognized  as  an  able 
and  discriminating  official  and  the  under 
sheriff  of  Valley  county,  Mont.,  Mr.  Kane  is  one  of 
the  popular  and  progressive  young  men  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  which  has  been  his  home  for 
more  than  a  decade  past,  having  come  here  in  the 
service  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company, 
serving  in  various  capacities. 

Mr.  Kane  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
having  been  born  in  Sheffield,  Bureau  county, 
August  II,  1872.  His  father,  John  Kane,  was 
born  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  whence  he  migrated  when 
a  young  man,  locating  in  Bureau  county.  111.,  and 
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engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  being  one  o-f  the 
prosperous  farmers  of  that  locality.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Cole,  was  likewise 
born  in  Ireland,  coming  to  the  United  States 
with  her  parents.  John  and  Mary  Kane  became  the 
parents  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  being  the  first  in  order  of  birth. 
To  the  public  schools  of  Sheffield  he  is  indebted 
for  his  early  education,  leaving  the  high  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  well  equipped  with  a  good 
practical  education. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1890,  Mr.  Kane  came 
to  Glasgow,  Mont.,  where  he  secured  employment 
in  the  engine  department  of  the  shops  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  fireman,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  such 
excellent  service  and  gained  such  technical  pro- 
ficiency that  he  was  finally  made  an  engineer,  run- 
ning an  engine  on  the  lines  of  this  railroad  from 
1895  until  1900.  He  then  accepted  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  for  W.  S.  Griffith,  holding  this  office 
for  a  period  of  eight  months,  and  when  his  em- 
ployer was  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Val- 
ley county,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  showed 
his  appreciation  of  the  character  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Kane  by  appointing  him  under  sherifif.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 90 1,  and  has  made  himself  a  valuable  factor 
in  connection  with  the  executive  work  of  the 
shrievalty  of  the  county.  In  politics  Mr.  Kane 
is  a  stanch  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  the  RepubHcan  party.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  Ellendale  Lodge  No. 
35,  K.  of  P.,  at  Havre,  and  with  Division  No.  392, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 


JOHN  C.  WOODS  is  one  of  the  venerable  and 
honored  residents  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county, 
where  he  has  resided  for  nearly  a  score  of  years, 
devoting  his  attention  to  farming  and  stockgrow- 
ing,  but  having  retired  from  the  more  active  pur- 
suits of  life,  he  has  given  the  management  of  his 
ranch  properties  to  his  sons,  capable  young  business 
men.  Mr.  Woods  was  born  in  Howard  county. 
Mo.,  on  September  4,  1818,  the  son  of  Adam  C. 
and  Elizabeth  Woods,  natives  of  Kentucky.  The 
father  went  to  Missouri  in  1816,  and  being  fa- 
vorably impressed,  took  up  his  permanent  abode 
there  two  years  later  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising,   continuing  therein   until   the  time   of 


his  death,  which  occurred  on  August_7,  1849.  In 
politics  he  was  an  old-line  Whig,  fraternally  was 
a  master  Mason,  and  in  religion  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  church,  living 
useful  and  exemplary  lives,  in  harmony  with  the 
faith  which  they  professed.  The  death  of  our  sub- 
ject's mother  occurred  May  26,  1856. 

John  C.  Woods  grew  up  under  the  invigorating 
life  of  the  farm,  and  his  schooling  was  such  as  was 
afforded  in  the  very  primitive  institutions  of  learn- 
ing of  the  period.  He  attended  the  schools  during 
the  winter  months,  while  in  the  summer  his  time 
was  demanded  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  years  he  assumed  charge  of  the  home- 
stead farm,  his  father  being  in  impaired  health,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  purchased  160  acres,  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  same  until 
1852,  when  he  disposed  of  the  property  and  pur- 
chased 320  acres,  paying  therefor  $4,800.  He  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming  and  stockgrowing 
until  1865,  when  he  rented  the  place  on  shares  and 
went  into  the  mercantile  business,  in  which  his  suc- 
cess was  only  nominal.  He  disposed  of  this  in 
1869,  resumed  farming,  and  continued  to  be  identi- 
fied with  that  industry  in  Missouri  until  1883,  and 
then  came  to  Montana.  He  rented  a  ranch  of  160 
acres,  located  eight  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  which  has  since 
been  his  home  and  field  of  industry.  Securing  good 
crops  the  first  two  seasons,  he  met  with  poor  returns 
the  third,  owing  to  the  drought  of  that  year.  In 
1884  he  took  up  claims  in  the  same  locality  and 
has  since  added  to  the  area  of  his  estate  until  he 
now  has  800  acres,  of  which  200  are  available  for 
cultivation.  He  raised  good  crops  for  six  years, 
when  the  scarcity  of  water  rendered  it  inexpedient 
to  continue  the  raising  of  grain,  and  the  ranch  has 
since  been  given  over  to  the  growing  of  cattle, 
the  average  maintained  being  about  200  head,  while 
excellent  crops  of  hay  have  been  secured  each 
year.  In  politics  Mr.  Woods  gives  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party;  fraternally  he  is  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason.  All  of  his  sons  support  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  On  February  23,  1848,  Mr.  Woods 
was  married  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Haston,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri,  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Haston, 
who  emigrated  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  in  early 
years,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  period,  in  which  he  met 
his  death  in  the  spring  of  1864  by  a  bullet  fired 
b)'  a  member  of  the  Federal  state  militia  while  Mr. 
Haston  was  returning   from  a  visit  to  the  Union 
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headquarters.  Of  this  union  one  child  was  born, 
Anna  E.  Mrs.  Woods  died  on  December  15,  1849, 
and  on  January  23,  1851,  Mr.  Woods  consummated 
a  second  marriage,  being  then  united  to  Miss  Emihe 
J.  Dicken,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  the  daughter 
of  Richard  and  Jane  Dicken,  natives  of  Kentucky, 
whence  they  moved  to  Missouri  in  1825,  her  father 
there  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  there  in  1869.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  until  1879.  She  was  a  zealous  member 
of  the  Christian  church,  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woods  also  belong.  Of  the  six  children  of  our  sub- 
ject and  his  estimable  wife  five  are  living,  the  one 
deceased  being  Jennie,  who  became  the  wife  of 
R.  H.  Wellman,  and  whose  death  occurred  Febru- 
ary 18,  1900.  The  other  children  are  Arthur,  Liz- 
zie, Emma,  John  C,  Jr.,  and  William  P.  Woods. 
Mr.  Woods  has  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  this 
section  of  Montana  and  here  he  and  his  faithful  wife 
are  passing  the  twiHght  of  life  surrounded  by  all 
of  the  comforts  afforded  by  the  results  of  indus- 
trious and  useful  lives. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  F.  KELLEY.— One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  bar  of  Montana  is  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Kelley, 
of  Butte.  No  young  man  in  the  state  has  been 
more  active  or  deserving  of  commendation  for  the 
advocacy  of  measures  calculated  to  benefit  the 
commonwealth.  Gifted  as  an  orator,  his  talents 
have  ever  been  at  the  service  of  the  public  on  every 
fitting  occasion.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  already  been 
conceded  a  high  place.  He  was  born  at  Mineral 
Hill,  Nev.,  on  February  10,  1875,  where  his  father, 
Jeremiah  C.  Kelley,  was  engaged  in  mining.  Jere- 
miah C.  Kelley  was  an  early  settler  in  Nevada, 
where  he  operated  mines  for  many  years  with  suc- 
cess. In  1881,  he  came  to  Butte  as  the  friend 
and  associate  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  and  was 
connected  with  mining  operations  until  his  death 
in  1901.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers,  orators  and  politicians  of 
Montana. 

Cornelius  F.  Kelley  attended  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Butte  as  a  preparatory  course  of 
study,  and  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  1895.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department  in  1898,  and  immediately  opened  a 
law  office  and  began  legal  practice  in  Butte.  In 
the  fall  of  i8q8  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 


Sixth  legislative  assembly  of  Montana  from  Silver 
Bow  county.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
body,  and  served  on  the  judiciary  committee,  one 
of  the  most  important  committees.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  state  buildings  and  of- 
ficers, and  in  that  capacity  rendered  able  service 
to  the  state.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  chief  depu- 
ty county  attorney  of  Silver  Bow  county,  and 
served  two  years.  Much  important  litigation  was 
conducted  by  the  office  during  Mr.  Kelley's  in- 
cumbency, and  he  was  generally  recognized  as  an 
able,  painstaking  and  courteous  official. 

In  1900  Mr.  Kelley  was  the  candidate  of  the  In- 
dependent Democratic  party  for  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  made  a  brilliant  canvass  of  the  entire 
state.  His  party  being  in  the  minority,  he  was 
not  elected,  but  the  vote  he  received  showed  the 
high  place  he  holds  in  the  regard  of  the  people  of 
Montana.  In  legal  practice  he  has  been  remarka- 
bly successful,  and  is  now  retained  by  many  of  the 
largest  corporations  of  the  state,  among  them  the 
Anaconda,  The  Parrott,  Boston  &  Montana,  Butte 
&  Boston  and  the  Washoe  mining  companies. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Modern  Woodman  of  America, 
and  of  other  orders.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Silver  Bow  and  Overland  clubs,  and  is  prominent 
in  the  social  life  of  Butte.  Mr.  Kelley  is  a  bache- 
lor and  resides  with  his  mother,  to  whom  he  is  a 
most  devoted  son.  Great  honors  in  the  political 
field  are  in  store  for  Mr.  Kelley  if  he  chooses  to  be 
diverted  from  the  exacting  duties  of  his  profession. 


EDWARD  KEASTER,  an  eminently  successful 
rancher  of  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  was  born 
in  Saline  county,  Mo.,  January  i,  1849.  He  is  the 
son  of  Eli  and  Mary  Keaster,  the. father  having 
been  a  stockman  and  general  farmer  in  that  county. 
He  remained  with  his  parents  and  attended  the 
public  schools  of  that  vicinity  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he 
enlisted  in  the  Forty-fifth  Missouri  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  remained  in  the  service  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1865  Mr.  Keaster  went  to  Fort 
Walsh,  Colo.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  driving, 
hauling  freight  from  Fort  Wallace  and  Fort  Hays 
for  the  government.  In  this  occupation  he  re- 
mained six  months  and  then  returned  to  Missouri, 
and  remained  a  year.  It  was  in  1890  that  he 
arrived  at  Fort  Peck,  Mont.    The  Missouri  river 
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was  at  a  low  stage  and  the  steamers  could  not 
reach  Fort  Benton  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Having  reached  Fort  Benton  overland  he  engaged 
in  driving  team  for  the  Diamond  R  Company  until 
1871,  his  route  being  between  Fort  Benton  and 
Helena.  Subsequently  he  purchased  two  teams 
and  began  freighting  on  his  own  account  until 
1876,  when  he  disposed  of  the  outfit  and  went  to 
Deer  Lodge.  At  this  place  Mr.  Keaster  pur- 
chased 100  head  of  cattle  and  drove  them  to  the 
south  fork  of  Shonkin  creek,  and  there  engaged 
in  the  business  of  stockraising.  This  he  prose- 
cuted very  successfully  for  twenty  years.  He  still 
owns  this  original  ranch,  but  in  1897  he  purchased 
another  at  Highwood,  upon  which  he  now  re- 
sides with  his  family. 

In  1883  Mr.  Keaster  was  married  to  Miss  Mamie 
Smith,  daughter  of  Richard  Smith,  of  Fort  Ben- 
ton. To  them  have  been  born  five  children,  of 
whom  Richard,  aged  sixteen,  is  the  eldest.  The 
others  are  Walter,  Mabel,  Nettie  and  Harry.  Mrs. 
Keaster's  father  came  to  Montana  in  1869  as  com- 
missary sergeant  and  saw  exciting  service  against 
the  Indians.  Politically  Mr.  Keaster  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
success  of  his  party,  although  he  is  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  poHtician  or  a  seeker  after  office.  As  a 
prosperous  business  man  he  is  well  and  favorably 
known,  not  only  by  the  people  of  his  immediate 
community,  but  throughout  the  state. 


THOMAS  WILEY  KING.— Having  come  to 
the  state  when  but  six  years  old,  reared  and 
educated  within  its  boundaries,  and  having  passed 
his  life  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources,  Thomas  Wiley  King,  of 
Pease's  Bottom,  for  many  years  successfully  en- 
gaged in  raising  high-grade  horses,  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  considered  a  product  of  Montana 
and  a  good  exemplification  of  her  citizenship.  He 
was  born  in  Atchison  county,  Mo.,  on  February 
15,  1858,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Louisa  (Stone) 
King,  the  former  born  in  Virginia  in  1826,  and  the 
latter  in  Atchison  county,  Mo.,  in  1838.  The 
father  migrated  in  early  life  to  Missouri,  and  in 
1859  went  to  Pike's  Peak  during  the  mining  ex- 
citement. In  1864  he  brought  his  family  to  Mon- 
tana and  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining  at 
Alder  and  Diamond  gulches  until  1867,  when  he 
removed    to    Gallatin    valley,    where    he    followed 


farming  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1873,  in  com- 
pany with  Bud  McAdow,  he  built  a  orewery  at 
Eozeman,  which  he  conducted  for  one  year.  He 
then  removed  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  his  present 
home.  His  wife  is  now  living  at  Bozeman. 
Thomas  Wiley  King  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bozeman,  remaining  at  home  until  1877. 
In  that  year  he  went  to  Pease's  Bottom  and  was 
employed  for  a  year  by  John  C.  Guy  in  his  freight- 
ing outfit.  The  next  year  he  drove  a  stage  on  the 
line  between  Bozeman  and  Miles  City.  In  1879  he 
located  on  a  ranch  in  Pease's  Bottom  which  he  aft- 
erward traded  to  Mason  Guy,  and  then  bought  the 
one  he  now  occupies,  which  is  in  the  western  end 
of  the  valley  and  on  which  he  has  an  average  of 
about  100  head  of  horses.  In  pohtics  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
party.  He  also  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  enter- 
prises which  promise  to  advance  and  develop  the 
community  and  promote  its  best  interests. 


WILLIAM  F.  KING  is  a  native  son  of  England 
who  came  to  Montana  and  now  ranks  as  one 
of  the  representative  stockgrowers  of  Cascade 
county,  his  well  improved  ranch  being  located 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Evans.  Mr.  King  was 
born  in  Worksop,  England,  on  November  i,  1831, 
his  parents  being  John  and  Katherine  King.  They 
were  devout  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  in 
whose  faith  the  father  passed  away  in  1850,  his 
widow  surviving  him  until  1870.  They  were  hon- 
orable, upright  and  God-fearing,  and  their  lives 
were  in  all  relations  exemplary.  William  F.  at- 
tended the  public  schools  until  1843,  when  he  went 
to  work  in  the  mines,  so  continuing  until  1849. 
He  then  became  an  employe  in  the  rolling  mills, 
thoroughly  mastering  the  trade  and  becoming  an 
expert  workman. 

In  1852  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hardy,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Hardy,  natives  of  England,  the  father  being  en- 
gaged in  mine  work ;  he  and  his  wife  being  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England.  The  mother  died 
in  1869,  and  the  father  in  1874.  In  the  year  1862 
William  F.  immigrated  to  America  and  located  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  employed 
in  rollingmill  work  until  1863,  when  he  went  to 
Pittsburg  and  there  engaged  in  coal  mining  until 
1867,  at  which  time  he  removed  to  Morris,  Grundy 
county,  111.,  where  he  continued  in  mining  work 
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until  the  spring  of  1889.  Determined  to  establish 
himself  in  an  independent  occupation,  he  came  to 
Sand  Coulee,  Mont.,  and  was  employed  in  the 
mines  until  1892,  when  he  realized  his  ambition  by 
taking  up  his  present  homestead  of  160  acres, 
whereon  he  has  since  successfully  conducted  stock- 
raising  operations,  although  seventy-five  acres  of 
his  ranch  are  available  for  cultivation. 

In  politics  Mr.  King  gives  his  support  to  the 
People's  party,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Order  of  Foresters.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  them  have 
been  born  thirteen  children,  of  whom  five  are  de- 
ceased, namely:  Mary  A.,  John  T.,  Lizzie,  Minnie 
and  Starless.  Those  surviving  are :  Mary  A.  H,, 
Katherine,  Elizabeth,  Maggie  J.,  Isabelle,  William, 
Thomas  and  John  R. 


pLARENCE  M.  GOODELL.— Born  March  2, 
\-j  1857,  at  Oswego,  Oswego  county.  Wis.,  and 
when  he  was  three  years  old  crossing  the  plains 
to  California  with  his  parents,  Clarence  M.  Good- 
ell  began  in  his  very  childhood  the  life  of  adven- 
ture which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  far  West. 
His  father  was  Dwight  T.  and  his  mother  Cath- 
erine M.  Goodell,  natives  of  New  York  state,  who, 
on  their  way  westward  to  the  Pacific  slope,  halted 
for  a  time  in  Wisconsin,  and  then  started  on  the 
long  journey  across  the  prairie  to  California, 
where  they  arrived  after  three  months  of  toil  and 
trouble,  being  harassed  by  the  Indians  at  many 
places  along  the  route,  until  soldiers  appeared 
and  drove  them  away. 

The  father  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  saw- 
mill business  in  Wisconsin  and  in  his  new  home 
gave  his  time  to  farming  for  a  year ;  then  moved 
to  Salem,  Ore.,  and  carried  on  the  same  industry 
there  for  some  years.  In  the  spring  he  went  to 
Idaho,  where  he  followed  mining  and  also  made 
"shakes,"'  as  split  shingles  were  termed  in  that 
section.  In  this  latter  vocation  he  prospered  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
removed  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  later  took  up  a 
homestead  where  the  Broadwater  hotel  and  plunge 
now  stand.  There  he  gave  his  attention  to  market 
gardening,  with  excellent  results,  making  money 
and  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  by  his  man- 
ner of  conducting  business.  He  was  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  held  the  office  of  road  supervisor. 


His  death  occurred  December  23,  1898;  that  of 
his  wife  on  October  14,  igoi.  Their  two  children 
survive  them,  Phebe  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Train)  and 
Clarence  M. 

Clarence  M.  Goodell,  who  is  one  of  Fergus 
county's  most  popular  and  progressive  ranchmen, 
received  a  very  fair  education,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one was  given  a  half  interest  in  his  father's  gar- 
dening, farming  and  stock-raising  enterprises,  and 
in  1881  he  set  out  for  himself,  locating  the  ranch 
he  now  occupies  in  the  Judith  basin,  at  Philbrook, 
Mont.,  using  all  his  rights  in  securing  land,  and 
subsequently  purchasing  2,500  acres  and  leasing 
in  addition  960.  Of  what  he  owns  about  1,200 
acres  are  cultivable,  and  on  this  portion  he  pro- 
duces good  crops  and  has  raised  cattle  and  horses 
extensively  with  fair  profits.  In  i8g8  he  disposed 
of  the  cattle  and  began  the  rearing  of  fine  grades 
of  sheep.  In  this  his  success  has  been  steady  and 
substantial,  and  he  has  recently  engaged  in  the 
rearing  of  mules  with  gratifying  results.  In  1880 
he  went  from  Helena  to  Dillon  and-  brought  back 
with  him  two  swarms  of  Italian  bees  that  were 
shijipcd  to  him  from  Ogden,  Utah.  These  were 
probably  the  first  domestic  bees  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Goodell  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order 
and  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  politics  he 
is  an  active  Republican,  and  as  such  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Fergus  county  in  1893. 
He  has  also  served  as  county  commissioner.  He 
was  united  in  mariage  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August,  1880,  to  Miss  Millie  C.  Priest,  a  native  of 
Decatur,  111.,  daughter  of  Celestin  B.  and  Valen- 
tine T.  Priest,  New  Yorkers  by  birth  who  emi- 
grated to  Illinois  early  in  their  married  life.  In 
that  state  her  father  engaged  in  various  pursuits 
— milling,  mercantile  business  and  keeping  a  hotel. 
In  1864  he  was  brought  to  Montana  on  a  cot,  an 
invalid  almost  dying  from  consumption,  in  the 
hope  that  the  change  of  air  would  benefit  his 
health,  which  it  did  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He 
got  well  and  strong,  and  engaged  in  mining  with 
good  results  until  1874,  when  he  removed  to  Hel- 
ena and  followed  various  pursuits  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  8,  1890.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  until  March  8,  1898,  when  she 
too  passed  away.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Priest's 
Pass  over  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies  between 
Helena  and  Deer  Lodge.  This  was  constructed 
bv  him  in  1878. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodell  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  namely,  Homer  T.,  Rub_v  A.,  Garnet  A. 
and  Myrtle  C.  They  are  both  Presbyterians  in 
religious  preference.  Mrs.  Goodsell  was  postmis- 
tress of  Philbrook  postoffice  three  years,  until 
her  resignation  of  the  office  in  the  fall  of  1901, 
and  both  she  and  her  husband  are  highly  re- 
spected. She  represents  the  finest  elements  of 
New  England  culture  and  is  in  line  with  the  best 
intellectual  thought  of  the  age,  herself  and  hus- 
l:)and  being  lovers  of  the  best  literature. 

The  oldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodell, 
Homer  T.  Goodell,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  is 
possessed  of  a  strong  physique.  He  is  a  vigorous 
and  active  youth,  and  is  a  valuable  assistant  of  his 
father  in  the  conducting  of  his  extensive  opera- 
tions. Homer  was  also  a  charter  member  of  Judith 
Camp  No.  392,  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at 
Utica,  Montana,  and  in  many  and  various  ways  he 
is  connected  with  progressive  movements. 


JOSEPH  MOOSER,  familiarly  and  affection- 
ately called  "Old  Joe"  by  all  who  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  acquaintance,  a  partner  in  stockraising 
and  ranching  of  Herman  Bruns  on  Clear  creek, 
was  born  on  July  10,  1840,  at  Strasburg,  in  the 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  now  a  part  of  Ger- 
many, but  at  the  time  of  his  birth  belonging  to 
France.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his  parents 
came  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Kentucky. 
He  wais  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  navy,  serving  the  closing  years 
of  the  Civil  war  on  the  steamer  Tyler  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  squadron. 

In  1868  Mr.  Mooser  came  to  Fort  Benton,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  wood  business  on  the  river 
until  1872.  From  that  time  until  1888  he  lived 
around  the  vicinity  of  Benton  and  the  Belknap 
reservation,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupations, 
and  then  located  on  his  present  ranch  on  Clear 
creek  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Havre.  There  he  devotes  his  time  and 
energies  to  farming,  stockraising  and  entertain- 
ing his  numerous  friends,  who  never  fail  to  visit 
him  when  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  married 
at  Havre  in  1896  to  Miss  Lizzie  Staff.  They  have 
one  child,  a  son  named  Norman,  four  years  old. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mooser  stand  high  in  the  com- 
munity and  are  well  esteemed  by  everybody  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance. 


HENRY  RUHR,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
most  successful  sheep  and  cattle  growers  of 
the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  was  born  February  3, 
1868,  at  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Abel  (Schuack)  Kuhr,  who  immigrated 
to  America  in  1882,  settling  in  Crawford  county, 
Iowa.  There  the  father  died  on  his  farm  in  1885, 
leaving  the  care  of  the  family  and  the  business 
largely  to  the  son,  who  was  thus  enabled  in  early 
life  to  acquire  much  of  the  self-reliance  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  have  distinguished  him  since. 
His  early  life  was  passed  and  his  early  education 
was  secured  in  Germany.  He  came  as  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen with  his  parents  to  this  country,  and  remained 
upon  the  homestead  in  Iowa  until  1889.  He  then 
removed  to  Montana,  and  found  employment  as  a 
laborer  and  cattle-tender  on  various  ranches  until 
1896,  when  he  settled  on  the  ranch  he  now  owns, 
consisting  of  320  acres.  He  has  put  many  improve- 
ments thereon  and  brought  it  up  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Besides  rearing  cattle  and  sheep,  he  is 
engaged  in  general  farming  on  a  large  scale. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kuhr  is  a  stanch  Republican  and 
takes  a  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  party,  but  does  not  seek  reward  for  political 
activity  in  the  honors  or  profits  of  official  station. 
His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Lutheran 
church.  In  1897  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elsie,  the 
daughter  of  William  Miller.  Their  family  consists 
of  their  son  Walter  and  daughter  Sarah.  Mr. 
Kuhr  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising,  most  progressive  and  most  intelligent 
young  ranchmen  of  the  Bear  Paw  mountain  re- 
gion, and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know 
him,  being  in  a  direct  line  for  wealth. 


JOHN  S.  LANE  is  one  of  the  enterprising  and 
successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Teton 
county,  where  he  has  maintained  his  home  for  sev- 
enteen years  and,  gained  a  position  among  its 
worthy  and  public-spirited  citizens.  Mr.  Lane  was 
born  in  Constantine,  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich.,  on 
iMarch  22,  1861,  the  son  of  John  S.  and  Almina 
Lane,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  New  York, 
which  sent  so  many  pioneers  to  Michigan  in  the 
early  days.  John  S.  Lane,  Sr.,  came  to  the  Penin- 
sular state  when  a  young  man  and  followed  agri- 
culture in  St.  Joseph  county  until  his  death  in 
August,  1874,  his  wife  dying  in  1869. 

John  S.  Lane,  of  Teton  county,  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  but  early  began  to  aid 
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in  the  work  of  the  old  homestead.  He  left  school  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  in  1884  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  to  Teton  county,  then  a  part  of  Choteau 
county.  He  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  on  Willow 
creek,  proving  up  on  it  and  also  on  a  desert  claim 
when  the  survey  was  completed.  To  these  original 
claims  he  has  since  added  600  acres  of  adjoining 
land,,  making  the  aggregate  area  of  his  ranch  920 
acres.  Here  he  has  made  the  best  possible  improve- 
ments and  has  been  very  successful.  He  raises 
horses  and  cattle  and  secures  good  yields  of  hay 
from  certain  portions  of  his  land.  In  political  ad- 
herency  Mr.  Lane  is-stanchly  arrayed  in  support  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  at  all  times  takes  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  both  general  and  local. 
His  postofifice  address  is  Saypo. 


HENRY  W.  LANGE.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
view is  not  only  one  of  the  prosperous  and 
representative  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  but  he  has  also  shown  a  spirit 
of  distinctive  enterprise  by  placing  on  the  market 
a  natural  mineral  water  secured  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home  and  recognized  for  its  wonderful  remedial 
effects,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  blood.  He  has  thus  given  inception  to  an  in- 
dustry which  is  certain  to  be  one  of  oumulative 
importance,  and  of  great  benefit  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. Mr.  Lange  is  a  native  of  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  born  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1849,  being  the  son  of  Richard  and  Margaret  Lange, 
both  representatives  of  fine  old  German  lineage 
and  both  of  whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in  their 
native  land,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  They  were  consistent  and  de- 
voted members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  which 
faith  the  father  passed  to  his  reward  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1869,  his  widow  dying  in  1874. 

Henry  W.  Lange,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  secured  his  education  in  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  his  native  province,  and  while  a  youth 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  securing  em- 
ployment in  a  brick  yard,  where  he  continued  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  in  the  mean- 
time giving  his  wages  to  his  parents.  During  the 
years  1870  and  1871,  when  Germany  and  France 
were  involved  in  war,  Mr.  Lange  rendered  active 
service  in  the  German  army,  and  after  the  close  of 
the  conflict  he  was  employed  in  sugar  refineries 
until  1873,  when  he  determined  to  leave  his  native 


land  and  seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  Upon  ar- 
riving in  New  York  city  he  engaged  in  the  produce 
commission  business  at  the  West  Washington  mar- 
ket, and  was  identified  with  this  line  of  enterprise 
until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located 
on  his  present  ranch,  which  is  situated  nine  miles 
due  east  of  the  village  of  Augusta  and  three  miles 
west  of  Rohner,  which  is  his  postofifice  address. 
Here  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres 
and  a  timber-culture  claim  of  equal  area — 250  acres 
of  the  tract  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and 
Mr.  Lange  raises  large  crops  of  alfalfa,  besides 
other  products  of  the  soil,  though  he  has  devoted  his 
attention  principally  to  the  growing  of  cattle,  in 
which  his  efforts  have  been  attended  with  gratify- 
ing success. 

Since  the  year  1896  Mr.  Lange  has  devoted  no 
little  time  and  attention  to  the  handling  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Water,  secured  from  a 
mine  called  the  "Mountain  Chief,"  on  the  upper 
Sun  river,  near  the  Sun  River  Hot  Springs,  and 
showing  the  most  effective  of  remedial  elements 
upon  the  careful  chemical  analysis  which  has  been 
made.  He  handles  the  water  both  in  its  natural 
form  and  by  the  precipitation  of  its  constituents  in 
mineral  salts,  which  are  sold  in  condensed  shape 
and  retain  the  efficiency  of  the  original  water.  The 
water  has  gained  marked  prestige  for  its  wonderful 
effects  in  the  curing  of  hemorrhoids  and  other 
obstinate  diseases  of  the  blood  and  skin.  To  this  en- 
terprise our  subject  gives  his  time  and  attention, 
while  the  ranch  is  managed  by  his  son,  a  capable 
young  business  man.  His  business  headquarters 
are  now  at  219-221  First  avenue,  south.  Great  Falls, 
where  he  has  fine  bath  rooms  and  also  gives  mineral 
baths  and  keeps  a  large  stock  of  his  "Mineral  Won- 
der" always  for  sale. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1882,  Mr.  Lange  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Dorothea  Sturen,  who 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  and  who  died 
August  8,  1896,  leaving  two  children:  Frederick 
W.  and  Anna. 


JOHN  LARGENT.— The  subject  of  this  review 
is  now  following  the  somewhat  uneventful  vo- 
cation of  farmer  and  stockgrower,  his  well  im- 
proved ranch  being  located  immediately  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sun  River,  Cascade  county.  He  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  state,  whither  he  came  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  in   1862. 
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He  can  well  recall  many  incidents  and  events  which 
were  far  removed  from  the  prosaic  in  character  and 
his  tales  of  the  early  days  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier are  interesting  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Largent 
claims  as  the  place  of  his  nativity  the  Old  Domin- 
ion state  of  Virginia,  where  was  cradled  so  much 
of  our  national  history,  having  been  born  in  Hamp- 
shire county  on  the  nth  of  March,  1839,  the  son  of 
John  W.  and  Mary  J.  Largent,  who  were  likewise 
natives  of  that  state,  whence  they  removed  to 
Peoria  county,  111.,  where  the  father  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  March,  1861,  he  naving  been  an  active 
Democrat  in  his  political  affiliations.  His  widow, 
who  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  survived  him  many  years,  her  death  occur- 
ring in  May,  1895. 

John  Largent  received  somewhat  limited  edu- 
cational advantages  in  his  youth,  since  the  schools 
in  Illinois  were  of  a  primitive  character  at  the  time 
his  parents  removed  to  that  section.  At  the  im- 
mature age  of  nine  years  he  began  to  assist  his 
father  in  the  farm  work,  remaining  at  the  parental 
home  until  he  attained  his  majority,  when  he  set 
out  in  life  on  his  own  responsibility,  this  being  in 
the  year  1861,  when  he  found  employment  with  the 
American  Fur  Company,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  this  connection  he  boarded 
the  old  steamboat  Spread  Eagle,  on  which  he  was 
transported  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1861. 
He  became  a  particularly  skillful  shot  and  was 
known  for  his  prowess  in  hunting,  having  devoted 
his  attention  to  this  line  for  fourteen  months  after 
his  arrival  and  also  served  as  the  bearer  of  im- 
portant messages.  His  wages  at  the  start  were 
only  $19  per  month,  but  were  soon  advanced  to 
$40.  On  the  loth  of  March,  1863,  Mr.  Largent 
started  for  Fort  Edmonton,  British  Columbia;  and 
while  the  party  were  en  route  the  Indians  stole 
their  horses  and  they  were  compelled  to  walk  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  and  during  the  trip  pro- 
visions became  so  scarce  that  they  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  horse-flesh  for  food.  Mr.  Largent  was 
fairly  successful  in  his  search  for  furs  and  hides, 
and  having  purchased  horses  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  the  party  encountered  no  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  making  the  return  trip  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton. Here,  after  a  month's  visit  at  the  mining 
camps  at  Bannack  and  Virginia  City,  he  assumed 
a  position  as  wagon  boss  for  the  firm  of  Carl  & 
Steele,  who  freighted  between  the  various  mining 


districts  and  also  carried  the  freight  for  the  gov- 
ernment military  posts.  He  was  thus  engaged  un- 
til 1866,  when  he  returned  to  Illinois  for  a  visit, 
coming  again  to  Fort  Benton  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  then  proceeded  to  Sun  River  with  a 
stock  of  goods,  of  which  he  was  a  joint  owner  in 
association  with  the  firm  of  Carl  &  Steele,  pre- 
viously mentioned.  He  was  thereafter  engaged 
in  merchandising  and  in  freighting  for  the  United 
States  army  posts  -until  1875,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interests  in  this  line.  Mr.  Largent  was  associ- 
ated with  Col.  Johnson  in  his  erection  of  the  first 
buildings  at  the  Blackfoot  Indian  agency.  Later 
he  took  up  pre-emption  and  homestead  claims, 
whose  aggregate  area  was  240  acres,  of  which  he 
sold  a  portion,  but  reserving  120  acres,  which  con- 
stitutes his  present  ranch,  at  Sun  River.  A  notable 
success  has  attended  his  efforts  in  the  way  of  farm- 
ing and  stockgrowing,  and  his  ranch  is  one  of  the 
valuable  ones  of  this  locality,  while  he  is  personally 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  man  and  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Montana.  The  political  allegiance 
of  our  subject  is  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
fraternity  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1869,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Largent  and  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Hughes,  who  was  born  in  IlHnois,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pleasant  and  Mary  Hughes,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  The  father 
was  long  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Illinois,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1854.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Largent  became  the  parents  of  five  children, 
one  of  whom,  Eva,  is  deceased,  the  others  being 
Mary  J.,  Sarah  E.,  Ida  B.  and  John  H. 


JOSEPH  L.  LARGENT,  whose  well  improved 
stock  ranch  is  located  three  miles  west  of  Ulm, 
Cascade  county,  may  well  be  designated  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Montana,  having  located  in  the 
territory  thirty-four  years  ago.  He  was  born  in 
Hampshire  county,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia), 
October  9,  1842,  the  son  of  John  W.  and  Mary  J. 
Largent,  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion,  whence  they 
eventually  removed  to  Illinois,  where  the  father 
died  in  1 86 1.  He  followed  lumbering  and  farming 
in  Virginia,  and  farming  in  Illinois.  He  was  a 
member  of,  and  at  certain  times  an  active  worker 
in  the  Democratic  party.  His  wife  survived  him 
many  years,  her  death  occurring  in  March,  1892. 
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In  the  public  schools  of  Peoria  county,  III, 
Joseph  L.  Largent  received  what  little  educational 
discipline  fell  to  his  lot,  and  continued  to  assist  his 
father  in  his  business  operations  until  he  attained 
his  legal  majority  in  1863,  when  he  engaged  in  coal 
mining  near  Peoria,  to  which  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention until  1867,  and  then  went  to  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.,  and  finally  to  Sun  River  Crossing,  Cascade 
county,  where  he  joined  his  brother,  John,  and 
where  he  was  for  two  years  employed  in  outside 
work  in  his  brother's  mercantile  establishment.  In 
1869  Mr.  Largent  came  to  his  present  location  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ulm  where  he  took  up  a  squatter's 
claim  in  company  with  three  other  men,  whose 
interests  he  eventually  absorbed.  Since  that  time  he 
has  taken  up  pre-emption,  homestead  and  timber 
claims,  and  has  also  purchased  2,000  acres,  the  ag- 
gregate area  of  his  estate  being  now  2,500  acres. 
In  the  early  days  he  devoted  his  time  largely  to 
the  raising  of  horses,  but  eventually  relegated  this 
branch  of  the  business  to  a  secondary  position, 
and  now  raises  cattle  upon  a  large  scale.  Mr. 
Largent  has  also  placed  a  portion  of  his  home  ranch 
under  very  effective  cultivation,  securing  from  both 
of  his  ranches  excellent  crops  of  hay,  with  which 
he  supplied  Fort  Shaw  in  the  early  days.  He  may 
well  be  gratified  with  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  efforts  and  in  the  uniform  esteem  which  is  ac- 
corded him.  Politically  he  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party.  On  December  27,  1881,  Mr. 
Largent  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Melinda 
E.  Hornback,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  Hornback,  natives 
of  Ohio.  The  mother  died  in  1887  and  the  father 
in  1899.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Largent  are  the  parents  of 
six  children :  Jasper  E.,  Melinda  J.,  Lewis  B., 
Cyrus  J.,  Ida  E.  and  Elsie  E. 


PATRICK  LAVELLE.— A  native  of  Niagara 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  August  18, 
1839,  and  having  seen  much  of  the  turmoil  of  life 
in  peace  and  in  war,  through  effort  and  vicissitude, 
Patrick  Lavelle  has  reached  a  peaceful  haven  in  the 
great  Treasure  state,  far  from  the  home  of  his 
youth  and  in  different  lines  of  activity  from  those 
to  which  he  was  reared.  His  parents  were  An- 
thony and  Mary  (Hunt)  Lavelle,  natives  of  County 
Mayo,  Ireland,  where  their  respective  families  had 
lived  for  many  generations.  They  were  married 
in  their  native  land  and  removed  to  America,  locat- 


ing at  first  in  Canada,  where  the  father  worked 
on  the  Welland  canal  for  some  years.  He  then  re- 
moved his  family  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
employed  on  the  Erie  canal.  He  removed  to  Buf- 
falo, where  he  died  in  1844,  leaving  a  family  of  two 
children.  The  mother  died  in  Canada  a  year  pre- 
vious. After  his  father's  death  Patrick  removed 
with  his  uncle  to  Clifton  Springs,  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  received  his  education.  In  April, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Twenty-eighth 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  mustered 
into  service  at  Albany  in  May.  His  first  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  was  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  soon  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
command  of  Gen.  Banks,  and  was  engaged  in  all 
the  battles  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  campaign,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  battle  of  Winchester,  where  Banks  was 
decisively  defeated  for  the  second  time  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  more  than  2,000  of  his  troops  taken 
prisoners,  among  them  Mr.  Lavelle.  The  prison- 
ers were  marched  135  miles  to  Waynesborough, 
from  where  they  were  sent  by  train  to  Lynchburg, 
and  after  McClellan's  retreat,  were  transferred  to 
Belle  Isle.  In  September,  1862,  he  was  paroled 
and  sent  to  his  regiment  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  time 
to  take  part  in  Burnside's  move  on  Fredericks- 
burg, after  which  they  wintered  at  Stafford  Court- 
house. In  the  spring  of  1863  Mr.  Lavelle  joined 
Hooker's  advance  on  Chancellorsville,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  at  that  place.  His  term  of  ser- 
vice had  by  this  time  expired,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged at  Lockport,  N.  _Y.,  in  June,  1863,  with  the 
rank  of  corporal,  which  he  had  reached  by  pro- 
motion for  merit.  From  then  until  the  close  of  the 
war  he  served  under  Sherman  in  the  construction 
department.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Clifton 
Springs,  and  two  months  later  was  induced  by  the 
oil  excitement  to  remove  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  remained  until  1886. 

His  home  was  in  Titusville,  where,  on  December 
25,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Maggie  O'Brien,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had 
come  to  America  when  she  was  young  with  older 
members  of  the  family.  They  have  seven  chil- 
dren: Mary,  now  Mrs.  H.  J.  Calhoun,  of  Colum- 
bus ;  Maggie,  now  Mrs.  'VV.  P.  Adams,  of  Colum- 
bus ;  Ambrose,  engaged  in  the  cattle  business ; 
James,  also  in  the  cattle  business;  Cecelia,  now 
Mrs.  H.  I.  Grant,  of  Columbus:  Nellie,  living  at 
home ;  and  Agnes,  now  Mrs.  Holt,  of  Columbus. 
From  Titusville,  Pa.,  he  came  to  Montana  with  his 
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family,  arrived  at  Billings  on  April  17,  1886,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  in  July  was  located  at  Stillwater,  now 
Columbus.  In  1888  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  and 
opened  it  up  as  a  townsite,  known  as  Lavelle's 
addition  to  Stillwater.  In  1889  he  built  a  hotel 
in  the  town  and  conducted  it  until  March,  1899, 
when  he  sold  it.  In  the  meantime  he  had  begun 
extensive  operations  in  sheep  and  cattle,  in  which 
he  is  still  engaged  in  partnership  with  his  sons.  He 
owns  considerable  real  estate  in  Columbus,  and 
has  a  fine  residence.  He  has  served  as  county 
commissioner  and  school  trustee,  and  was  his  par- 
ty's candidate  for  the  legislature  in  1893.  He  is  a 
popular  and  influential  citizen,  and  has  the  esteem 
of  all  classes  in  the  community. 


MILTON  NORRIS.— No  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  records  in  its  annals  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  those  known  as  pioneers  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  does  the  United  States.  Here  the 
pioneers  of  civiHzation  were  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
who  landed  on  the  stern  and  rock-bound  New  Eng- 
land coast,  the  sturdy  Hollanders  who  settled  in 
New  York  and  adjacent  states,  the  patrician  Eng- 
lishmen who  founded  the  "first  families  of  Vir- 
ginia." After  them  came  a  generation  of  pioneers 
in  the  middle  states,  and  gradually  the  tide  swept 
westward  across  the  plains  and  over  the  moun- 
tain heights  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  and,  lo ! 
we  have  a  continent  redeemed  from  the  wilderness 
by  "pioneers."  Montana  pioneers  demand  no  in- 
definite place  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  this  publi- 
cation justifies  its  claims  when  it  perpetuates  their 
memories. 

Milton  Norris  is  a  native  of  Athens  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  the  17th  of  October, 
183s,  being  the  son  of  Thomas  P.  and  Abigail 
(Blaisdell)  Norris,  who  came  of  stanch  old  New 
England  stock,  the  former  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  latter  in  Massachusetts.  To  them 
also  came  the  distinction  of  being  pioneers,  since 
they  removed  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  and  thence 
to  Iowa  in  1847,  becoming  pioneers  there  also, 
settling  first  in  Lee  and  later  in  Decatur  county, 
where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
the  father  being  a  successful  farmer.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  died 
in    1861    and   his   cherished   and   devoted   wife   in 


1886.  Both  attained  venerable  age.  Of  their 
eight  children  three  are  deceased,  George,  Jack- 
son and  Belinda.  Those  surviving  are  Milton, 
Annie,  Addie,  Julia  and  Mary. 

Milton  Norris  received  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages. He  assisted  his  father  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority,  when 
he  set  forth  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  was 
engaged  in  farm,  military  life  and  mine  work  until 
1864,  when  he  left  Iowa  for  Montana,  driving 
an  ox  team  and  being  accompanied  by  Daniel  J. 
Winters,  of  whom  a  sketch  appears  on  other  pages 
of  this  work.  After  nearly  three  months  they 
arrived  at  their  destination,  Virginia  City,  then  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  camps  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  placer  mining.  Mr.  Norris  here  turned  his 
attention  to  the  making  of  spiling  for  the  mines 
and  in  the  fall  engaged  in  mowing  hay  for  a  time 
and  then  made  a  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City,  whence 
he  returned  with  a  load  of  freight  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year.  He  now  engaged  in  placer  mining 
until  1872,  with  fair  success.  He  then  worked  at 
carpenter  work  in  the  Missouri  valley,  near  Dia- 
mond City,  and  was,  there  engaged  in  ranching 
until  1885,  when  he  removed  to  the  Gallatin  valley, 
where  he  followed  the  carpenter  trade  for  eight 
years.  For  eventful  experiences  during  these 
years,  particularly  in  1877,  see  sketch  of  Daniel 
J.  Winters  as  before  mentioned.  In  1893  he  lo- 
cated his  present  homestead  of  160  acres  five  miles 
south  of  Rockford,  Fergus  county,  and  here  he  has 
since  been  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising.  In  politics  Mr.  Norris  supports  the 
Democratic  party. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1857,  Mr.  Norris  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Matilda  Winters,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio,  a  sister  of  the  Daniel  J.  Winters 
previously  mentioned.  Mrs.  Norris  died  in  1861, 
prior  to  our  subject's  removal  to  Montana,  leav- 
ing two  children,  Benton  and  Delia,  the  former 
of  whom  is  engaged  in  stockraising  in  Fergus 
cbunty,  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  Thomas  P.  Street. 

Mr.  Norris,  when  in  Decatur  county,  Iowa,  in 
1862,  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Thirty-fourth  Regi- 
ment Iowa  Infantry,  and  served  actively  six  months 
during  the  Civil  war  in  Gen.  Sherman's  division 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  sharing  in  the  operations 
against  Vicksburg,  and  received  his  discharge  on 
account  of  sickness.  Now,  as  his  life's  shadows  are 
lengthening  toward  the  eastern  horizon,  this  worthy 
pioneer,  and  loyal  patriot  is  quietly  resting,  cared  for 
most  tenderly  by  his  son. 


Milton  Norris 
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DANIEL  J.  WINTERS.— It  is  with  satisfaction 
that  we  place  in  this  memorial  work  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Winters,  who  came  to  Montana  in  1864, 
having  made  the  wearying  overland  trip  to  CaH- 
fornia  in  1853,  and  is  distinctively  entitled  to  the 
title  of  a  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  will  have 
reached  the  psalmist's  span  of  three  score  years  and 
ten  by  the  time  this  work  is  issued  from  the  press, 
but  he  yet  maintains  the  vigor  born  of  the  free  and 
open  life  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Fergus 
county.  He  is  a  native  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio, 
born  February  24,  1832,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Re- 
becca Winters,  natives  respectively  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  and  both  early  settlers  in 
Ohio.  In  1849  the  family  removed  to  Iowa,  repeat- 
ing the  pioneer  experiences  of  Ohio,  and  there 
Daniel  Winters  engaged  in  farming  and  did  a  noble 
work  as  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was 
a  man  of  signal  purity  of  thought,  a  Democrat 
in  politics  and  held  membership  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  and  his  wife  resided  in  Iowa  until 
their  death.  Of  their  ten  children  five  are  yet 
living,  George,  Daniel  J.,  Isaac,  Minerva  and  Jane. 
Daniel  J.  Winters  had  limited  educational  ad-, 
vantages  and  aided  in  the  work  of  the  homestead 
farm  until  he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
he  hired  out  to  do  farm  work  and  teaming.  In 
1853  he  left  Chariton,  Iowa,  and  drove  a  bull  team 
across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  to  Sacra- 
mento, Cal,  using  three  months  and  ten  days  in 
the  trip.  He  devoted  four  years  to  teaming  and  in 
1857,  having  returned  to  Iowa,  he  located  as  a 
farmer  near  Garden  Grove  in  that  state,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana. He  started  on  March  24  with  ox  teams  and 
a  drove  of  cows  and  extra  cattle,  and  made  the 
trip  without  serious  encounters  with  the  Indians, 
arriving  in  the  Gallatin  valley  on  July  20.  Col. 
Bridger,  for  whom  the  early  route  was  named, 
acted  as  guide  for  the  party  which  came  through 
seventeen  days  before  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Win- 
ters was  connected.  Mr.  Winters  passed  the  win- 
ter in  the  Gallatin  valley  and  then  removed  to 
Helena,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  in  Grizzly 
gulch  and  kept  a  boarding  house.  Flour  com- 
manded a  price  of  $125  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
potatoes  were  seventy-five  cents  a  pound.  In 
the  fall  of  1865  Mr.  Winters  removed  to  Diamond 
City  and  in  the  spring  he  took  up  a  squatter's 
claim  in  the  Missouri  valley,  and  there  engaged 
in  successful  farming  until  1869.     In  1870  he  went 


to  Oregon  and  purchased  a  drove  of  horses  which 
he  brought  to  Montana  and  sold,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Washington  territory  and  located  near 
the  site  of  Spokane.  Here  he  remained  three 
years  engaged  in  merchandising,  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  that  line  in  that  locality.  Selling  out 
he  purchased  300  head  of  cattle  and  a  drove  of 
horses  and  brought  them  through  to  Montana. 
He  then  located  near  Bannack  and  for  three  years 
gave  his  attention  to  stockraising,  conducting  also 
a  successful  meat  business.  At  the  time  of  the 
memorable  Nez  Perces  war,  in  1877,  when  Chief 
Joseph  and  his  band  crossed  the  state,  Mr.  Win- 
ters met  with  heavy  losses  from  the  depredations 
of  the  savages  and  the  fear  of  the  settlers,  many 
of  whom  left  their  homes.  He  was  then  living 
on  Horse  Prairie  twenty-five  miles  from  Ban- 
nack, the  family  consisting  of  himself  and  his 
partner,  W.  L.  Montague,  Milton  Norris,  M.  S. 
Herr,  William  Farnsworth,  William  Flynn  and 
William  Smith,  the  women  and  children  "having 
taken  refuge  in  Bannack.  Mr.  Winters,  Mr.  Nor- 
ris and  three  other  men  were  loading  hay  in  a  field 
half  a  mile  from  the  house,  when  they  saw  two 
parties  of  Indians,  numbering  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
Driving  the  team  on  a  mad  run  to  the  house  they 
found  it  surrounded  and  none  of  their  companions 
were  to  be  seen.  While  turning  their  horses 
toward  the  willows  along  the  creek  200  yards 
away  the  Indians  opened  fire  on  them.  Mr.  Farns- 
worth and  Mr.  Smith  were  killed.  Mr.  Winters 
and  Mr.  Norris,  after  lying  in  the  willows  until 
night,  started  on  foot  for  Bannack,  which  they 
reached  at  noon  the  next  day  with  their  bare 
feet  full  of  prickly  pear  thorns.  The  two  men  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Flynn,  were 
killed  in  the  attack  on  the  dwelling  by  the  Indians. 
The  next  day  Mrs.  Winters  with  a  party  of  citizens 
reached  the  place,  found  the  bodies  of  the  two 
men  in  the  house,  and  that  of  Mr.  Farnsworth 
some  distance  away.  The  articles  in  the  house, 
furniture,  harness,  etc.,  were  destroyed,  but  one 
unusual  thing  in  Indian  warfare  was  this,  the 
dead  men  were  not  scalped  or  robbed,  and  each 
body  was  covered  with  a  blanket.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague had  $200  in  his  pockets  which  was  un- 
touched. The  dead  bodies  of  four  of  the  men  were 
taken  to  Bannack  and  buried,  the  funeral  sermon  be- 
ing preached  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Van  Orsdel.  For  a  full 
account  of  Mrs.  Winter's  thrilling  adventures  at 
this  time  see  Robert  Vaughn's  work,  "Now  and 
Then,  or  Thirty-six  Years  in  the  Rockies." 
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After  these  tragic  events  Mr.  Winters  returned 
to  the  Missouri  valley,  bringing  his  stock  with  him 
and  locating  about  seven  miles  south  of  Diamond 
City.  He  resided  there  until  the  fall  of  1883,  when 
he  located  on  Rock  creek,  southwest  of  Lewistown, 
Fergus  county,  and  eighteen  miles  from  that  coun- 
ty seat.  There  he  took  up  a  homestead  of  160 
acres  and  engaged  in  farming,  stockgrowing  and 
gardening  until  1900,  when  he  sold  out  and  re- 
moved to  his  other  ranch  of  200  acres,  located 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Garneill.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  this  ranch  are  available  for  cul- 
tivation, and  he  is  devoting  himself  to  general 
ranching.  Politically  Mr.  Winters  supports  the 
Democratic  party.  As  an  evidence  of  his  early 
connection  with  the  history  of  Montana  it  may  be 
noted  that  he  hauled  the  logs  for  the  first  cabin 
built  in  Bozeman.  On  October  15,  1857,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Haw- 
kins, bom  in  Hancock  county,  Ohio,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Hawkins,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
early  settlers  in  Ohio,  where  they  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  and  were,  in  religious  af- 
filiation, Baptists.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a  zealous 
Democrat.  Eight  of  their  eleven  children  are 
living.  Mrs.  Winters  is  a  lady  of  refinement  and 
culture  and  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  dar- 
ing and  intrepid  women  who  so  ably  aided  their 
husbands  in  the  dangerous  and  arduous  labors  of 
early  pioneer  life.  Such  persons  are  blessings  to 
the    communities    where   they   make   their   home. 


EDWARD  A.  LEWIS.— As  the  days  fall  rap- 
idly into  the  abyss  of  time,  there  remain  to  us 
few  of  those  who  may  be  absolutely  designated 
as  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  thus  it  becomes  in- 
cumbent that  their  exploits  of  the  early  days  be 
properly  perpetuated  before  death  sets  its  seal 
upon  their  mortal  lips.  Among  those  whose 
minds  bear  in  an  indissoluble  chain  the  memory  of 
the  days  when  Montana  was  on  the  absolute  fron- 
tier of  civilization  and  continuing  along  the  lines 
of  government  and  prosperity  attending  the  open- 
ing of  the  twentieth  century  is  j\Ir.  Lewis,  who 
came  here  nearly  a  half  century  ago  and  was  an 
active  participant  in  many  of  the  stirring  events 
which  make  up  the  pioneer  annals  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  native  of  Cambria  county,  Pa., 
where  he  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1837,  being 


the  son  of  Alma  and  Lydia  Lewis,  natives  respect- 
ively of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  both  be- 
ing members  of  the  Dunkard  church.  They  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  and  the  father  passed 
away  in  1872  and  the  mother  in  1885.  Alma  Lewis 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Whig  party  during 
the  days  of  its  ascendancy  and  his  principal  voca- 
tion was  that  of  a  farmer,  though  he  for  a  time 
operated  a  sawmill  on  the  Conemaugh  river,  in 
which  connection  he  met  with  three  severe  finan- 
cial losses.  He  eventually  removed  to  Iowa 
where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  farm- 
ing. In  the  state  last  mentioned,  Edward  A. 
Lewis,  the  honored  subject  of  this  sketch,  received 
his  early  educational  training  in  the  common 
schools,  growing  up  under  the  invigorating  dis- 
cipline of  the  farm,  and  beginning  to  assist  his 
father  in  the  cultivation  of  the  homestead  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years.  He  remained  at  the  pa- 
rental home  until  the  year  1854,  when  he  secured 
work  on  a  steamboat  plying  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers,  his  first  employment  in  the  line 
being  as  deck-sweeper,  from  which  position  he  was 
promoted  to  that  of  regular  deck  hand  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years.  In  1857,  he  came  up  the 
Missouri  by  steamboat  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  the 
boat  transporting  a  portion  of  the  provisions  which 
the  government  supplied  to  the  Indians,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  which  was  effected  by  Gov. 
Stevens  in  1854.  From  May  8th  to  September 
22d,  Mr.  Lewis  assisted  in  the  work  of  taking  the 
Mackinaw  boat  to  the  Yellowstone  river,  and  re- 
turning overland  he  again  reached  Fort  Benton  on 
Christmas  day  of  the  same  year.  He  there  de- 
voted his  time  to  cutting  wood  for  fuel  and  also 
to  trading  in  the  interests  of  the  government  post. 
In  the  spring  of  1858  Mr.  Lewis  packed  robes 
and  other  skins  into  bales  which  he  loaded  upon 
the  boats  and  transferred  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  where  the  same  were  reloaded  and 
shipped  to  the  St.  Louis  fur  market.  Thereafter, 
until  1863,  he  passed  summer  seasons  in  trapping 
beaver  and  otter  and  in  both  his  hunting  and  trap- 
ping operations  he  met  with  excellent  success.  In 
1864  he  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  at  Mitchells, 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  where  he  remained  one 
winter  and  then  moved  on  to  Silver  City,  where  he 
closed  out  stocks  of  merchandise  for  Robert 
Lemon  and  Tutt  &  Donal.  In  the  winter  of  1867 
he  went  to  Teton,  now  Choteau  county,  where  he 
hunted  and  trapped  wolves,  being  successful  in  his 
various  expeditions.     In  the  spring  of  1868  he  en- 
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gaged  in  herding  horses  in  the  Sun  river  valley, 
passing  the  winter  at  the  then  abandoned  Catholic 
mission  of  Ulm.  The  following  spring  he  re- 
moved to  the  St.  Peter's  mission  district,  where 
he  took  up  pre-emption  claims  of  i6o  acres,  his 
present  home,  to  which  he  added  subsequently  a 
tree  claim  of  eighty  acres.  Here  he  has  since  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  his 
success  in  the  line  has  been  such  as  to  place  him 
among  the  representative  men  of  this  line  of  business 
in  Cascade  county.  Politically  Mr.  Lewis  gives  an 
unwavering  support  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
its  principles,  and  he  is  highly  honored  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  venerable  and  worthy  pioneer.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  residence  in  Montana, 
Mr.  Lewis  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of 
Sycowastacapa,  an  Indian  girl,  a  native  of  Mon- 
tana, and  daughter  of  the  Piegan  chief,  Meek-i-ap- 
py,  known  to  the  whites  as  Cut-Hand.  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  granted  320  acres  of  land  in  the  Indian 
allotment  from  the  United  States  government,  and 
of  this  tract  eighty  acres  are  available  for  cultiva- 
tion. To  our  subject  and  wife  eight  children  were 
born,  of  whom  only  two  are  living,  Isabel  (Mrs. 
John  P.  Taber),  and  Mary  (Mrs.  Peter  Douglas). 


LEWIS  FAMILY.— The  brothers  and  subjects 
of  the  following  biographical  mention  are  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Choteau 
county,  Mont.,  and  their  present  prosperity  and  af- 
fluence are  highly  deserved.  Their  enterprise  in  the 
development  of  their  respective  properties  has  been 
marked  with  unqualified  success  in  every  particular, 
and  as  influential  citizens  they  are  among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  county. 

Samuel  Lewis,  the  grandfather,  was  a  native  of 
Fayette  county.  Pa.,  and  settled  first  in  Tompkins 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter.  In  the  early  day  of  Chicago  he  removed 
to  that  city,  where  he  remained  many  years,  and 
where  he  built  a  large  portion  of  the  original  me- 
tropolis that  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1 87 1.  He  died  in  the  city  in  whose  development 
he  had  been  an  important  factor. 

His  son,  Eli  T.  Lewis,  was  born  in  Tompkins 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  thoroughly  learned  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  accompanied  his  father  to 
Chicago  and  worked  with  him  in  various  enter- 
prises.    Later  he  studied  medicine,  settled  in  Min- 


nesota and  successfully  practiced  his  profession. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Miss  Jane  Rififenburg,  and  his  second  Miss  Mary 
Judd.  In  1867  he  went  to  Columbus,  Texas,  where 
he  remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
1877,  when  he  removed  to  Nebraska  and  located 
on  a  homestead  of  160  acres.  Leaving  his  family 
on  this  property  he  returned  to  Texas  and  resumed 
his  practice  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Hawkley  in  1879. 

Clinton  L.,  the  son  of  Eli  T.  Lewis  by  his  first 
marriage,  was  born  at  Waseca,  Waseca  county, 
Minn.,  May  23,  1863.  He  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  states  of  Texas  and  Nebraska.  Subsequently 
he  found  employment  on  the  Nebraska  farms. 
Here  he  remained  until  1889,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  settled  on  People's-  creek,  among  the  Bear 
Paw  mountains,  in  Choteau  county,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  1893.  In  that  year  he  re- 
moved to  his  present  ranch  of  640  acres,  which  is 
handsomely  improved  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
including  substantial  house,  outbuildings,  barns  and 
corrals.  A  large  portion  of  this  property  is  fenced 
and  he  is  engaged,  successfully,  in  growing  cattle 
and  general  farming.  Politically  he  has  always 
been  active  in  the  Republican  party  and  has  served 
several  terms  as  school  trustee.  In  1887  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza,  dauT;hter  of  John 
Freel,  of  Butte  county,  S.  D.  To  them  have  been 
born  six  children :  Howard,  deceased ;  Clinton  L., 
Robert  T.,  Frank  A.,  Percy  I.  and  Grace  N. 

Elmer  T.  Lewis,  a  son  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Lewis,  by  his 
first  marriage,  was  born  in  Waseca,  Waseca 
county,  Minn.,  July  6,  1861.  His  youth  was  passed 
at  Columbus,  Tex.,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  district  and  high  schools  of  that  state. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business  as  an  employe,  and  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  began  to  learn  the  carpenter's 
trade.  Subsequently  he  located  at  Custer,  S.  D., 
securing  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres  and  en- 
gaged in  farming,  principally,  supplementing  this 
work  by  contracting  and  building.  In  1893  Mr. 
Lewis  removed  to  New  Castle,  Wyo.,  where  he 
continued  vn  the  business  of  contracting  and  aided 
materially  in  the  development  of  that  portion  of  the 
country.  Later  he  removed  to  Roscland,  Neb.,  con- 
tinued several  years  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
and  in  1896  he  came  to  Montana  and  selected  his 
present  ranch  of  320  acres  among  the  Bear  Paw 
mountains.  The  entire  property  is  fenced  and  sup- 
plied with   substantial,  commodious  buildings   and 
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other  conveniences.  Cattle,  general  farming  and 
contracting  are  the  principal  sources  of  his  revenue. 
In  1893  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Strich)  Burch- 
ard,  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  four  children :  Eli, 
Stella,  Laura  and  Charles.  Politically  his  affiliations 
are  with  the  Democratic  party. 


JOHN  LEPLEY. — The  name  borne  by  our  sub- 
ject was  originally  spelled  Lepple,  and  it  was 
manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  in  English 
the  original  German  pronunciation  that  the  present 
orthography  was  adopted.  He  was  born  March 
2,  1836,  in  the  town  of  Biberach,  Oberamt  Heil- 
bronn,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  the  son  of  Michael 
and  Katharina  (Christ)  Lapple,  and  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  children.  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
Fatherland  he  received  his  education,  limited  in 
scope,  but  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  great 
fund  of  information  and  knowledge  which  came  to 
him  through  personal  application  and  contact  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  in  1852,  the  lad  severed  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  home  and  native  land  and  set  forth  for  the 
New  World,  where  he  was  determined  to  win  for 
himself  a  place  and  a  success  worthy  the  name. 
The  obstacles  that  confronted  the  young  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  unfamiliar  with  its  language  and 
customs,  may  be  imagined,  but  Mr.  Lepley  was  made 
of  stern  stuff  and  his  courage  did  not  waver, 
though  he  met  with  many  vicissitudes.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  first  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  subsequently  removed  to  Freeport,  111.,  where 
he  was  variously  employed,  and  then  drifted  south, 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
then  started  across  the  plains  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo., 
where  he  tarried  until  about  1863.  He  then  made 
his  way  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  placer  min- 
ing at  Bannack,  and  later  was  among  the  pioneer 
miners  in  Last  Chance  gulch,  now  Helena,  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  until  1872,  when  he  located  in 
Prickly  Pear  valley  and  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
cattle  until  the  centennial  year,  1876.  That  year  he 
located  on  a  ranch  of  2,000  acres  twenty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Fort  Benton,  now  known  as  the  Shon- 
kin  ranch,  being  patented  at  the  time  of  his  taking 
possession.  Here  he  kept  a  drove  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000  head  of  cattle,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  stockgrowers  of  the  state,  accumulating  a 
fine  property.    He  had  valuable  real-estate  interests 


in  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  was  a  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  place  and  also  of  the  Stock- 
man's National  Bank,  of  Fort  Benton,  while  he 
continued  his  identification  with  the  mining  in- 
dustry, having  stock  interests  in  various  mining 
properties  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lepley  gave  his  support  to  the 
Democracy,  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  work 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  Fort  Benton, 
and  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  furthering  of 
any  good  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  many  friends, 
held  a  high  position  in  the  community,  and  was 
honored  for  his  inflexible  integrity  of  character 
and  his  usefulness  as  a  man  among  men.  Mr. 
Lepley  died  on  January  20,  1900,  and  his  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Manchester, 
Delaware  county,  Iowa.  The  record  of  such  a  life 
offers  both  lesson  and  incentive,  and  this  memoir  is 
entered  as  a  slight  tribute  to  the  man,  the  citizen, 
the  true  friend. 


pHARLES  LEPLEY.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
yy  view  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  John  Lepley,  whose 
memoir  immediately  precedes  this,  and  as  one  of  the 
representative  and  influential  business  men  and 
stockgrowers  of  Choteau  county  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  uncle,  one  of  the  honored  pioneers 
of  Montana.  Charles  Lepley  was  born  in  Winne- 
bago county.  111.,  January  21,  1861,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Caroline  Lepley.  When  he  was  four 
years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  and  settled  in 
Dubuque  county,  Iowa,  where  the .  father  was  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  Our  subject  re- 
ceived his  educational  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  state,  being  reared  under  the  sturdy  and  in- 
vigorating discipline  of  the  parental  homestead.  In 
1881,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  came  to  Fort 
Benton,  Mont.,  and  entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle, 
John  Lepley,  whose  ranch  was  located  thirty  miles 
southeast  of  the  city.  After  a  time  he  became 
manager  of  his  uncle's  ranch  and  business,  retain- 
ing this  position  until  his  death,  when  the  property 
was  devised  to  the  nephew  by  will.  He  has  since 
continued  the  raising  of  cattle  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  his  success  has  been  in  accordance  with 
his  indefatigable  efforts  and  straightforward  busi- 
ness methods.  He  has  made  his  influence  felt  on  the 
industrial  activities  of  Choteau  county,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  in  both  business  and  political  cir- 
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des,  and  is  honored   for  his  absohite  integritj'  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. 

Politically  Mr.  Lepley  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  its  cause  in  a  local  way,  and  having 
ever  in  mind  the  furthering  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  public.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Stockman's 
National  Bank,  of  Fort  Benton,  and  is  a  member  of 
its  directorate.  On  January  15,  1894,  Mr.  Lepley 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Tisdale, 
daughter  of  Sidney  G.  and  Mary  (Alexander)  Tis- 
dale, of  East  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  this  union  has 
been  graced  by  the  birth  of  one  son,  Master  John 
Tisdale  Lepley,  who  was  born  February  24,  1900. 


THE  STATE  LIBRARY.— The  origin  of  this 
great  storehouse  of  priceless  treasures  was  an 
act  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  session  at  Vir- 
ginia City,  the  capital,  and  approved  on  February 
2,  1865,  incorporating  the  "Historical  Society  of 
Montana."  To  this  society  was  confided  the  trust 
of  collecting  information  concerning  the  early  his- 
tory of  Montana.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  it 
sought  to  gather  such  information  as  books  would 
afford,  and  to  acquire  from  the  adventurers  and 
early  pioneers  whatever  of  interest  their  memories 
had  preserved.  A  meeting  of  the  corporators  was 
held  in  Virginia  City  February  25,  1865,  where  a 
temporary  organization  was  effected  and  commit- 
tees appointed  on  permanent  organization  and  con- 
stitution and  bylaws.  On  March  25,  1866,  a  per- 
manent organization  was  completed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Col.  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  as  president,  Gran- 
ville Stuart  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  Chief  Just- 
ice Hez.  L.  Hosmer  as  historian  and  these  direc- 
tors:  Hon.  Hez.  L.  Hosmer,  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders, 
Malcolm  Clark,  Chris.  P.  Higgins  and  Walter  W. 
DeLacy.  These  officials  served  the  organization 
with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  under  their  management 
it  grew  and  flourished.  On  January  9.  1874,  at 
Helena  (where  they  were  removed  when  it  became 
the  capital),  nearly  all  of  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts were  burned,  but  its  officers  and  members 
at  once  set  to  work  to  replace  what  had  been  lost 
and  to  gather  new  material.  In  this  they  succeeded 
wonderfully,  and  the  library  is  now  very  rich  in  lo- 
cal historical  works  and  in  general  and  miscel- 
laneous books  and  material.  By  a  legislative  act 
approved  March  4,  1891,  after  the  admission  of 
Montana  as  a  state,  provision  was  made  for  chang- 


ing the  historical  society  into  a  state  institution  on 
specified  terms  and  conditions,  which, were  readily 
accepted  by  its  officers  and  members.  The  library 
then  became  the  child  of  the  state  and  it  has  been 
given  tender  care.  By  an  act  approved  March  9, 
1893,  the  miscellaneous  division  of  the  state  library 
was  made  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  historical  so- 
ciety, and  in  this  way  the  society  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  public 
documents  of  the  United  States  and  of  many  states 
and  territories ;  and  since  then  many  similar  docu- 
ments have  been  received. 

The  state  library  now  consists  of  two  parts — the 
historical  and  miscellaneous  department  and  the 
law  department — each  having  a  separate  board  of 
trustees.  The  historical  and  miscellaneous  de- 
partment numbers  40,000  titles  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts  and  diaries,  for  the 
most  part  original  matter  and  of  inestimable  value, 
as  they  furnish  the  records  of  the  settlement  and 
early  history  of  the  state  as  written  by  actual  par- 
ticipants in  the  events  recorded.  It  has  also  numer- 
ous pamphlets  and  volumes  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  state,  bound  and  in  sheets.  It  has  also  a  high- 
ly interesting  and  rapidly  expanding  collection  of 
the  flora,  fauna,  metals  and  minerals  of  Montana 
and  many  relics  of  the  tragedies  and  thrilling  and 
romantic  occurrences  in  its  early  history.  The 
society  has  published  three  volumes,  which  are 
neatly  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth  and  are 
valuable  collections  of  pioneer  history.  The  law 
department  is  very  complete  and  satisfactory,  con- 
taining about  10,000  volumes. 

The  historical  and  miscellaneous  department  is 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Howey,  secretary  and 
librarian,  who  brought  to  her  labor  a  high  order  of 
natural  ability,  enriched  and  systematized  by 
special  training  in  Hbrary  work,  first  under  Mel- 
ville Dewey,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  great  specialist  in 
this  line,  and  later  through  a  course  of  study  at  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Library  School.  She  has  also  had 
a  wide  and  valuable  experience  in  various  kinds  of 
intellectual  work.  She  was  born  at  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  ancestors  who  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  that  portion  of  Ohio, 
locating  there  in  1802.  Her  father's  people  were 
from  New  York  and  Connecticut.  John  C. 
Spencer,  one  of  her  great  uncles,  was  a  member 
of  President  Tyler's  cabinet,  and  in  her  childhood 
and  youth  she  was  an  intimate  associate  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  so  long  prominent 
and  potential  in  the  pubHc  hfe  of  Ohio.     Her  edu- 
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cation  was  thorough.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  at  Cadiz,  and  later  from  Beaver 
College,  Pa.,  and  after  leaving  school  taught  music 
to  classes  and  in  public  schools,  academies  and 
seminaries  of  high  degrees  of  excellence.  She 
was  also  an  instructor  at  Beaver  College  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  her  graduation  and  again 
after  her  marriage.  In  1879  she  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  assisted  her  husband  in  organizing  insti- 
tutes, lecturing  on  music  and  educational  topics  in 
every  portion  of  the  state.  In  1883  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  Montana, 
holding  this  high  oihce  until  1890.  In  this  position 
she  was  very  active  in  securing  the  enactment  of 
the  law  compelling  the  scientific  teaching  of  tem- 
perance in  the  public  schools,  lecturing  all  over  the 
state  in  its  behalf.  In  1892  she  was  a  delegate 
from  the  national  organization  to  the  international 
congress  held  at  Philadelphia  in  the  interest  of  uni- 
versal liberty.  In  1891  she  was  made  a  member  of 
the  national  board  of  the  woman's  department  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  the  department  and  had  full 
charge  of  the  Montana  state  organization.  In 
company  with  the  late  Mrs.  Clara  L.  McAdow  she 
traversed  this  state,  lecturing  and  laboring  for  this 
department.  They  organized  Columbian  clubs  in 
every  county,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  came 
in  rich  fruitage.  The  ladies  of  Montana  secured 
seven  medals  for  their  exhibits  at  the  exposition, 
one  for  lace  and  one  for  their  botanical  collection, 
in  which  they  had  800  specimens  on  exhibition. 
From  1894  to  1899  she  taught  school  in  Montana. 
In  the  "capital  year"  she  made  a  vigorous  canvass 
of  the  state  in  the  interest  of  Helena  as  the  capital 
city  and  was  very  helpful  in  winning  the  fight.  On 
December  i,  1898,  she  assumed  the  duties  of  her 
present  position  and  has  been  assiduous,  indefatig- 
able, intelligent  and  courteous  in  their  perform- 
ance, winning  high  encomiums. 

The  law  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  Lou 
Guthrie,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  removed  in 
childhood  to  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  where  her  young 
life  was  darkened  by  the  deep  shadow  of  the  Civil 
war.  In  the  Gettysburg  campaign  that  section  of 
Maryland  was  wasted  by  both  armies  and  Emmits- 
burg was  burned.  In  the  fire  Miss  Guthrie's  home 
was  destroyed  with  all  its  contents,  leaving  the 
family  without  even  necessary  clothing;  and  as  it 
could  never  be  determined  by  which  army  the  fire 
was  kindled,  no  compensation  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  government.    Miss  Guthrie  was 


educated  at  Prof.  Thomas's  Academy  at  Taney- 
town,  Md.,  then  a  noted  school,  at  whose  founts  of 
learning  many  persons  quaffed  who  were  after- 
ward distinguished.  After  her  graduation  she  had 
a  strong  desire  to  come  west,  and  ten  years  after 
her  father's  death  she  acompanied  an  uncle  to 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  from  there  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1871.  Soon  after  her  arrival  she  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Helena  city  library.  She 
passed  seven  years  in  the  position,  a  difficult  one, 
as  the  books  were  scattered  everywhere  over  the 
town.  In  1883  this  library  was  united  with  the 
territorial,  iniiscellaneous  and  historical  library, 
and  she  cared  for  the  dual  library  for  six  years.  She 
was  then  transferred  to  her  present  position,  and  has 
seen  her  charge  expand  from  400  to  10,000  vol- 
umes. Her  first  appointments  here  came  from  the 
governor,  but  from  the  time  a  board  of  trustees 
was  .created  for  the  library  she  has  held  office  by 
election  of  the  board.  She  is  faithful,  diligent, 
knowing,  exceedingly  obliging  and  very  popular. 
Her  long  service  stands  high  to  her  credit  and  her 
good  traits  have  endeared  her  to  the  people. 


DC.  LEECH.— A  fact  that  augurs  well  for  the 
still  further  development  of  the  resources  of 
Montana  is  that  so  many  young  men  of  progressive 
ideas  and  sterling  character  have  become  identified 
with  her  industrial  life.  We  here  enter  brief  rec- 
ord concerning  D.  C.  Leech,  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  successful  young  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Teton  county.  He  was  born  at  Afton,  Union 
county,  Iowa,  on  February  27,  1873,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Cooper)  Leech,  natives  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  They  took  up  their 
abode  in  Union  county,  Iowa,  in  the  early  days, 
and  there  the  father  was  engaged  in  agriculture 
for  many  years.  He  and  his  wife  are  now  residents 
of  the  town  of  Afton,  Iowa,  where  he  is  living  re- 
tired from  active  business. 

D.  C.  Leech  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  then  took  a  course  of  study  in  the 
noted  commercial  college  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.  In 
1893,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, joining  his  brother,  E.  E.  Leech,  who  was 
engaged  in  ranching  near  Dupuyer,  to  whom  indi- 
vidual reference  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this 
work.  He  was  employed  on  his  brother's  ranch 
for  six  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile  took  up  gov- 
ernment land  on  the  Dry  Forks  of  the  Marias  river, 
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filing  homestead  desert  claims.  In  the  fall  of  1899 
he  disposed  of  this  property  and  the  next  year 
purchased  a  ranch  of  320  acres  on  Sheep  creek  in 
the  same  county.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
and  sheepgrowing,  usually  running  about  5,000 
head  of  sheep,  and  showing  marked  discrimination 
in  his  methods  and  in  the  selection  of  his  stock. 
In  1 901  he  sold  his  interests  on  Sheep  creek  and 
located  seventeen  miles  north  of  Cut  Bank,  Teton 
county,  where  the  same  methods  are  producing  fine 
results.  In  politics  Mr.  Leech  supports  the  Re- 
pubHcan  party  and  its  principles,  while  fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  Dupuyer  Lodge  No.  48,  A.  O. 
U.  W.  At  Chariton,  Iowa,  on  February  21,  1900, 
Mr.  Leech  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Willa 
Dorsey,  who  was  born  in  that  place  on  July  8, 
1879,  the  daughter  of  William  S.  Dorsey,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  bar  of  Iowa. 


WILLIAM  LILLARD.--In  one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  Black  Leaf  valley,  Teton 
county,  Mont.,  lies  the  880-acre  ranch  of  Mr.  Lill- 
ard,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  the  country, 
and  long  before  it  was  a  state,  and  who  has  per- 
sonally experienced  the  vicissitudes  and  pleasures 
of  pioneer  life.  He  was  born  in  Tennessee  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1840,  his  father,  Benjamin  Lillard,  being  a 
farmer  who  removed  from  his  native  state  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Tennessee  at  an  early  day,  residing  there 
until  his  death.  The  mother,  Evelena  (Landon) 
Lillard,  was  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  her  death 
also  occurred  in  Tennessee.  William  Lillard  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  until 
he  was  nineteen,  and  in  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Tennessee  Federal  Infantry,  served  one  year,  then 
removed  to  Illinois  where  he  found  employment  on 
the  O.  &  M.  Railroad,  first  as  train  clerk  and  later 
in  repairs  on  the  road.  In  March,  1865,  Mr.  Lill- 
ard went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  from  which  point 
he  made  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  with 
a  wagon  train  belonging  to  James  Kinkade,  pay- 
ing his  way  by  serving  as  a  driver  for  an  ox  team. 
Starting  in  May  they  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
September,  and  the  following  winter  Mr.  Lillard 
herded  cattle  at  Brown's  Hole,  on  the  Green  river. 
Mr.  Lillard  came  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in  the 
spring  of  1866  and  engaged  in  prospecting  on  the 
Yellowstone,  Shield  river  and  Deep  creek.  In 
the  summer  of  1868  he  removed  to  Sun  River  and 
was    a    stock-tender    for    the    Wells-Fargo    Stage 


Company  until  the  spring  of  1869,  subsequently 
herding  for  the  Diamond  R  Freighting  Company. 
Following  a  short  trip  across  the  Canadian  line, 
Mr.  Lillard  passed  the  winter  of  1870  in  trading 
with  the  Indians  north  of  Sun  river,  and  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1870  in  trapping  and  prospecting 
along  Deep  creek,  among  the  mountains  and 
in  other  localities.  Then,  until  1873,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  wolf-hunting  on  the  Belly  river  and  on 
the  present  Blackfoot  reservation,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding three  years  he  ranched  on  the  Teton  river. 
In  May,  1877,  Mr.  Lillard  located  a  squatter's  claim 
in  the  Black  Leaf  district,  Teton  county,  subsequent- 
ly securing  a  homestead,  to  which  has  been  added  by 
his  family  Indian  allotment  claims,  until  the  whole 
numbers  880  acres,  all  devoted  to  farming,  garden- 
ing and  horses  and  cattleraising.  The  marriage  of 
Mr.  Lillard  occurred  at  Milk  river  in  March,  1870. 
He  has  eight  children  now  living :  Thomas,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  Indian  territory;  Robert,  a 
ranchman  on  the  Black  Leaf  river;  Nellie,  Joseph, 
John,  Cora  and  Lucy,  residing  at  home.  Michael 
died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Lillard  is 
an  intelligent  and  well-educated  man,  well  versed 
in  legal  matters  and  public  affairs,  broad-minded 
and  progressive  in  his  views,  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party. . 


T  AMES  L.  Le  NOIR.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
J  view  comes  of  stanch  old  southern  lineage,  and 
is  himself  a  native  son  of  the  sunny  south.  Coming 
to  Montana  in  the  year  1888,  he  has  not  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented,  and  is 
today  numbered  among  the  successful  stockgrow- 
ers  of  Valley  county.  Mr.  Le  Noir  was  born  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bladen  Springs,  Choctaw 
county,  Ala.,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1864.  His  father. 
Dr.  James  L.  LeNoir,  was  likewise  born  in  Ala- 
bama, near  old  Cahaba,  which  was  a  long  time  the 
capital  of  Alabama,  and  there  he  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
continuing  in  its  work  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1886,  at  St.  Stephens, 
Ala.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity 
and  marked  professional  ability,  being  one  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  Washington  county.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Malinda  Lou 
Secrest,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  about  the 
year    1828,   and   she   still   lives   in   Alabama,   being 
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cared  for  with  true  filial  devotion  by  her  children, 
four  of  whom  reside  in  their  native  state,  while 
James  L.  is  a  resident  of  Montana. 

The  early  educational  discipline  of  James  L. 
Le  Noir  was  secured  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  county,  and  in  a  private  school  at  St.  Steph- 
ens, where  his  father  located  when  our  subject  was 
still  a  mere  lad.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years,  and  thereafter  was  identified  with  agricul- 
tural and  mercantile  pursuits  near  St.  Stephens  for 
about  three  years.  In  1888  he  came  to  Miles  City, 
mont.,  and  the  ensuing  three  years  he  was  engaged 
as  a  cattle-herder  in  that  vicinity,  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota.  In  the  spring  of  1892  Mr.  Le  Noir 
came  to  Valley  county,  and  in  the  following  year 
located  his  present  ranch,  on  Beaver  creek,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Malta,  taking  up 
two  claims,  and  thus  having  a  valuable  ranch  of 
320  acres.  Here  he  has  since  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  and 
has  been  so  careful  and  discriminating  in  his  ef- 
forts that  he  has  been  rewarded  with  a  due  meas- 
ure of  success,  conserving  his  resources  by  the 
normal  expansion  of  his  operations  and  by  mak- 
ing excellent  improvements  on  his  place.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Le  Noir  renders  a  loyal  support  to  the 
Democratic    party. 


JOHN  W.  LELAND.— Practically  the  entire 
fife  of  Mr.  Leland  has  been  passed  in  the  west 
amid  the  exciting  scenes  and  adventures  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  early  'sixties.  His  advent  into  the 
great  country  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  dates  back 
to  the  Pike's  Peak  stampede  of  1859,  and  it  has 
been  his  lot  to  witness  many  Indian  tragedies,  as 
well  as  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  plainsman's 
life.  John  W.  Leland  was  born  at  Manchester, 
Ind.,  on  February  8,  1835,  the  son  of  Elbridge  G. 
and  Eliza  Leland,  the  father  a  native  of  Massachus- 
etts and  the  mother  of  Ohio.  In  earlier  life  E. 
G.  Leland  was  a  cooper,  but  later  a  successful 
farmer.  The  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist church  and  the  father  a  Presbyterian ;  and 
poHtically  a  Democrat.  Mrs.  Leland  died  on  May 
31,  1852.  Her  husband  survived  her,  dying  in  1878. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  until  eighteen 
years  of  age,  J.  W.  Leland  rented  a  farm  of  120 
acres,  upon  which  he  remained  until  1858.  Remov- 
ing to  Illinois  he  worked  for  a  year  at  Lodi  for 
wages,  averaging  less  than  $18  a  month.     In  the 


first  flush  of  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement  of  1859 
he  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  an  ox  team,  and  joined  a  large  train 
going  to  the  gold  regions.  On  this  two-months 
trip  no  difficulty  was  experienced  with  hostile 
Indians,  although  they  saw  many  dead  bodies  and 
talked  with  those  who  had  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  At  Pike's  Peak  they  found  the  coun- 
try swarming  with  gold  seekers,  many  of  whom 
were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  The  first 
mining  experience  of  Mr.  Leland  was  a  failure, 
but  going  six  miles  above  Denver  he  devoted 
the  winter  to  hunting  with  good  success,  as  game 
was  plentiful.  In  the  spring  of  i860  he  moved  to 
Canyon  City,  secured  an  interest  in  a  squatter's 
claim,  and  went  to  ranching  where  on  the  site  of 
the  town  of  Florence.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Idaho  and  while  on  the  way  saw  125  horses  and 
an  entire  stage  outfit  stolen  by  Indians.  The 
night  after  this  occurred  they  camped  at  Pacific 
spring,  and  the  next  morning,  July  4th,  ice  had 
formed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  their  culinary 
utensils.  During  their  passage  of  sixty  miles 
across  a  desert  they  suffered  greatly  for  want  of 
water  until  they  reached  Green  river.  This  stream 
was  crossed  by  swimming  the  stock,  but  were 
compelled  to  make  boats  with  which  to  take  over 
their  outfit.  At  Snake  river  they  discovered  a 
ferry,  the  Mormon  proprietor  of  which  demanded 
$7.00  apiece  to  take  the  400  wagons  across;  the 
result  was  that  they  again  swam  the  stock.  Then 
came  another  sixty-mile  travel  without  water,  in 
which  the  party  suffered  horribly,  and  while  they 
were  in  camp  at  Three  Buttes  the  Indians  stole 
four  mules  and  two  horses.  Later  the  Indians 
returned  the  stolen  animals,  the  reason  for  this 
action  was  probably  that  the  train  was  approach- 
ing the  camp  where  were  their  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses,  and  they  were  afraid  the  whites  would 
avenge  themselves  in  some  manner.  Mr.  Leland 
says  that  the  Indians  in  this  camp  had  an  im- 
mense amount  of  gold  coin,  evidently  taken  from 
emigrants ;  they  had  killed  one,  a  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  about  $7,000  in  his  possession.  The  Indians 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  this  gold, 
as  they  would  exchange  it  for  any  kind  of  goods 
in  lavish  manner,  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  for  a 
small  tin  pail,  etc.  At  one  place  they  found  a 
trunk  that,  from  letters  it  contained,  seemed  to 
have  been  the  property  of  some  Ohio  people  who 
had  been  massacred  by  the  savages.  Thirty  miles 
east  of  Boise  City  they  came  to  the  place  of  an 
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Indian  tragedy  in  which  a  whole  train  of  emigrants 
had  been  murdered,  their  outfit  burned,  and  all 
that  was  left  were  the  scattered  iron  works  of  the 
wagons.  In  crossing  Boise  river  one  of  their 
party  named  Stewart  was  drowned.  After  his 
death  the  party  traveled  together,  crossing  Piatt 
river  and  going  on  to  Weaser  river.  There  the 
four  wagons  of  Leland's  company  separated  from 
the  others  and  took  a  short  cut,  as  they  supposed, 
through  the  mountains  toward  Florence.  They 
had  but  one  horse,  and  the  second  day  out  one 
of  the  men  shot  himself  through  the  foot  and  the 
horse  had  to  carry  him.  They  traveled  up  Weaser 
river  one  day  and  then  went  into  the  mountains. 
Two  days  later  they  found  that  they  could  get  no 
further  with  the  wagons  and  they  camped  there  two 
days,  fixing  pack  saddles  to  carry  their  goods 
on  the  oxen's  backs.  But  on  undertaking  to  put 
the  packs  on  the  oxen  they  became  restless,  and 
by  the  time  the  goods  were  properly  arranged 
on  their  backs  they  were  frantic  and  stampeded 
and  never  stopped  until  they  were  free  and  the 
supplies  scattered  over  a  space  as  large  as  a  ten- 
acre  lot.  After  many  attempts  the  oxen  became 
accustomed  to  the  pack  saddles  and  carried  their 
loads  pretty  well,  except  when  the  numerous  yel- 
low jackets  swarmed  around  them.  It  was  almost  a 
daily  occurrence  for  several  oxen  to  stampede  from 
this  cause.  A  few  days  later  they  came  to  Piatt 
lake  and  then  to  Boise  basin,  where  Mr.  Leland 
engaged  in  placer  mining  for  two  years,  going 
thence  to  Umatilla,  where  he  engaged  in  pack  train 
freighting.  Pie  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  in  1866, 
but  in  a  short  time  went  to  California  gulch  and 
worked  in  the  placer  mines  for  $7.00  per  day  for 
fourteen  days,  the  only  labor  for  wages  he  has 
ever  done  in  Montana.  Returning  to  Helena  he 
joined  a  party  of  fifty  in  a  stampede  to  the  Gray 
Bull  country,  Wyo.,  but  the  expedition  proved  a 
failure.  When  he  came  back  to  Helena,  in  part- 
nership with  one  Thomas,  he  purchased  an  interest 
in  a  lime  business,  afterward  disposed  of  at  a  fair 
profit.  After  a  short  time  of  placer  mining  he 
repurchased  the  lime  business  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1869.  Then  passing  a  winter  in  Ore- 
gon, in  1870  Mr.  Leland  located  at  Cedar  creek, 
Missoula  county,  purchasing  an  interest  in  a  mine 
which  proved  fairly  productive.  This  he  disposed 
of  in  1875  ^""^  secured  an  interest  in  a  ranch  near 
Helena  with  a  man  named  Gerow.  They  bought 
sheep,  and  in  the  fall  of  1876  they  had  a  band  of 
600.     Mr.   Leland  assumed  full  charge  of  all  the 


sheep  and  the  ranch.  The  former  he  removed  ten 
miles  north  of  Helena,  continuing  'the  business 
until  the  fall  of  1880,  the  sheep  having  increased  to 
2,300.  He  then  sold  a  half  interest  in  the  band, 
leased  the  other  half  to  the  purchaser  and  in  1883 
he  disposed  of  the  entire  flock,  4,000  head,  and 
removed  to  Helena,  where  he  remained  until  1886. 
He  erected  the  first  house  in  Mauldin's  addition, 
the  next  house  to  the  present  residence  of  Mas- 
sena  BuUard,  and  purchased  an  interest  in  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Cottonwood  with  Charles  Lehman, 
continuing  in  this  business  until  1890,  and  was  in- 
terested in  another  store  in  Utica  also,  closing 
that  out  in  1890.  For  a  year  he  remained  quietly 
on  his  Helena  ranch,  but  in  1891  he  secured  and 
removed  to  his  present  property,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  west  of  Belt,  at  first  purchasing  160  acres 
of  Charles  Turner,  but  500  acres  have  since  been 
added ;  and  here  he  is  successfully  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising.  In  February,  1896,  Mr. 
Leland  and  W.  J.  Kennedy  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  at  Belt,  as  the  Belt  Hardware  Co. 

Politically  Mr.  Leland  is  an  active  Republican. 
He  was  married  on  October  2,  1873,  to  Miss  Mary 
Abraham,  a  native  of  Canada  and  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Maria  Abraham.  They  were  born  in 
Ireland,  and  the  father  was  a  successful  fanner; 
an  Orangeman  and  a  stanch  Democrat.  The  fam- 
ily came  to  the  L''nited  States  in  1866  and  settled 
in  Boone  county,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Abraham  died 
on  August  6,  1886,  and  where  his  widow  still  re- 
sides. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  are  the  parents  of 
three  children  :  Elsie  C,  Walter  E.  and  John  W.,  Jr. 


ROBERT  H.  CLARKSON.— Among  the  native 
sons  of  Merrie  England  who  have  cast  in  their 
lot  with  that  of  the  state  of  Montana  is  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  one  of  the  prominent  and  prosperous  cattle- 
growers  of  Choteau  county,  his  well  improved 
ranch  of  160  acres  being  located  in  the  Milk  river 
valley,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Chinook.  Mr. 
Clarkson  was  born  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
in  the  north  of  England,  on  May  29,  1859,  the  son 
of  Robert  and  Margaret  (Graham)  Clarkson.  He 
was  reared  on  the  parental  farmstead,  receiving  his 
educational  discipline  in  the  common  schools.  He 
devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture  in  his  native 
land  until  1882,  when  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  proceeded  to  Joliet,  111.,  where  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Hon.  George  H.  Monroe  in 
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the  capacity  of  gardener  and  teamster,  remaining 
thus  engaged  until  1886,  when  he  continued  his 
way  westward,  making  Gallatin  county,  Mont., 
his  destination.  Here  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Maynard  &  Briggs,  of  Madison  county,  on  their 
sheep  ranch,  where  he  remained  two  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period,  in  August,  1888,  he 
came  to  Milk  river  valley,  where  he  homesteaded 
his  present  ranch  of  160  acres.  In  company  with 
John  T.  Burrell  he  purchased  3,000  head  of  sheep 
which  he  brought  to  the  ranch,  but  during  the  ex- 
ceptionally cold  and  rigorous  winter  of  1889  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flock  perished,  entailing 
a  large  loss.  Thereafter  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  growing  of  cattle,  in  which  line  he  has  been 
successful  from  the  start,  while  he  has  made  im- 
provements on  his  ranch  that  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  in  this  section,  the  property  increas- 
ing in  value  as  the  years  pass  by.  Mr.  Clarkson  is 
alert  and  enterprising,  contributing  well  to  the 
development  and  advancement  of  this  section  of 
the  state  and  taking  a  lively  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs of  a  local  nature.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
Fort  Belknap  Canal  &  Irrigation  Company,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Extension  Ditch 
Company,  of  which  ne  is  president. 

In  politics  Mr.  Clarkson  gives  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party;  fraternally  he  holds  member- 
ship in  Bear  Paw  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Chin- 
ook Camp  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
In  1 89 1  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son to  Miss  Emma  Wade,  daughter  of  John  Wade, 
of  Chenoa,  111.,  an  influential  farmer  and  stock- 
grower.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  have  three  in- 
teresting children  who  lend  cheer  to  the  home  cir- 
cle :     Bertie,  Susie  and  one  son,  George  W. 


LEMUEL  M.  LINE,  M.  D.— For  four  genera- 
tions the  ancestors  of  Dr.  Line  lived  at  Boons- 
borough,  Md.,  where  he  was  born  on  November  14, 
1861,  and  where  his  parents,  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  were  also  bom.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Martin  Line,  removed  from 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  1760,  to  Maryland  and 
purchased  a  farm  from  Lord  Baltimore,  the  original 
deed  for  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 
The  Doctor's  parents  were  R.  H.  and  Margaret  R. 
(Thomas)  Line,  who  removed  to  Nebraska  in  1885 
and  engaged  in  farming,  where  they  are  yet  living. 
The  Doctor  received  his  elementary  education  in 
the    schools    of   his    native    town    and    after   being 


graduated  from  the  high  school  began  the  study 
of  medicine  with  his  older  brother,  T.  H.  Line,  M. 
D.,  then  practicing  in  Illinois,  who  has  since  gained 
celebrity  as  a  writer  on  medical  subjects  and  is  now 
living  at  Omaha.  After  a  course  of  preliminary 
study  under  direction  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Line  en- 
tered Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  subse- 
quently took  a  finishing  course  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1884.  He  then  located 
in  Nebraska  and  began  to  practice  at  Ogalalla, 
where  he  remained  until  1894,  when  he  came  to 
Montana,  settling  at  Columbus  where  he  purchased 
the  drug  store  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Moore, 
which  he  still  owns  and  conducts,  practicing  medi- 
cine at  the  same  time.  He  has  built  up  a  large  and 
representative  business  in  each  line  of  activity,  giv- 
ing to  every  feature  of  his  work  careful  and  con- 
scientious attention,  and  always  displaying  a  cour- 
tesy and  grace  of  manner  that  wins  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  him.  He  was  married  on  September 
3.  1890,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Campbell  of  DeWitt, 
Iowa,  a  daughter  of  R.  H.  Campbell  of  DeWitt, 
Iowa,  whose  father  immigrated  to  America  from 
Scotland.  They  have  two  children :  Robert  Camp- 
bell and  Ruth  Marie.  The  Doctor  is  active  in  fra- 
ternal relations,  holding  membership  in  the  United 
Workmen,  the  Modern  Woodmen,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Maccabees  and  the  Red  Men.  He 
is  a  medical  examiner  for  a  number  of  these  orders 
and  also  for  several  old  line  insurance  companies, 
and  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  service  of  his  party.  While  in  Ne- 
braska he  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the 
county  central  committee,  and  since  his  arrival  in 
Nebraska  has  been  frequently  a  delegate  to  the 
county  and  state  conventions.  From  1885  to  1888 
he  was  county  physician  for  Keith  county.  Neb., 
and  was  also  physician  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  insane  in  that  state.  In  his  profession  he 
is  progressive  and  studious,  omitting  no  effort  to 
keep  abreast  of  its  front  rank  and  well  posted  in  its 
latest  discoveries.  He  took  post-graduate  courses 
at  the  Chicago  Polyclinic  in  1895  and  1902.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Montana  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. One  of  his  brothers.  Rev.  Francis  M.  Line, 
is  a  minister  in  the  Reformed  church  at  Rymers- 
burg.  Pa.  The  Doctor  is  one  of  the  leading  stock- 
holders and  the  secretary  of  the  Columbus  Opera 
House  Company  and  is  interested  in  considerable 
other  real  estate. 
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CHARLES  LOCHRAY  has  been  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry of  Montana,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  its 
representative  business  men.  With  the  interests 
of  Montana  he  was  identified  before  the  advent  of 
railroads.  Mr.  Lochray  was  born  on  March  i, 
1852,  in  Glasglow,  Scotland,  and  the  sterling  char- 
acteristics of  the  Scottish  race  have  been  exempli- 
fied in  his  life  of  signal  usefulness.  His  parents, 
Charles  and  Jane  Lochray,  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1852,  when  Charles 
was  about  six  months  old.  They  were  very  de- 
voted Catholics.  His  father  engaged  in  successful 
mining  in  Pennsylvania.  Both  parents  died  in 
Iowa,  the  mother  on  August  2,  1878,  and  the  father 
on  November  i6th,  of  the  same  year. 

Charles  Lochray  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Mercer  county.  Pa.,  and  had  been  an  active  mine 
worker  from  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  up  to  1874, 
laboring  successively  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.  In  1874,  with  his  brother  Patrick,  James 
Timmons  and  his  son,  Mr.  Lochray  went  to  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  where  they  used  drills  in  prospect- 
ing for  coal  and  opened  the  Carbon  mine,  a  valu- 
able deposit.  Continuing  prospecting  until  1878, 
they  secured  options  on  other  coal  lands,  some  of 
these  being  for  purchase  and  others  for  a  royalty. 
The  principal  mines  opened  were  the  Carbon, 
Snake  creek,  Angus,  No.  i  shaft  of  the  Climax 
Coal  Company,  at  Angus,  Iowa,  and  the  Keystone, 
all  proving  paying  properties.  Mr.  Lochray  later 
operated  a  mine  on  South  Blizzard,  Webster  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  and  then  became  a  prospector  for  the  Cli- 
max Coal  Company,  retaining  this  incumbency  for 
some  time.  In  1884,  in  company  with  the  well- 
known  Hamilton  Brown,  a  leading  capitalist  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  Hon.  Howell  James,  Mr.  Loch- 
lay  commenced  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  western  coal  fields,  and  thus  came 
to  Helena  long  before  the  Montana  Central  Rail- 
road had  been  constructed ;  thence  they  drove  to 
Great  Falls,  which  then  had  but  two  permanent 
buildings,  one  a  frame  house  of  one  and  one-half 
stories,  and  the  other  a  board  saloon,  square  in 
form,  six  feet  in  height  and  covered  with  a  canvas 
roof.  This  pretentious  institution  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Spurgeon,  and  near  it  was  a  sawmill,  owned 
by  Ira  Myers.  The  party  inspected  the  mines  at 
Sand  Coulee,  Deep  Creek  and  Eagle  Rock,  after 
which  they  were  joined  by  Walter  Cooper  and  in- 
spected the  mines  at  Bozeman  and  Billings.  The 
company  was  then  joined  by  a  Mr.   French,  who 


had  charge  of  the  prospecting  outfit  for  the  Bull 
mountains,  and  the  four  gentlemen  drove  over  to 
Rocky  Ford,  now  Red  Lodge,  the  result  of  their 
labors  being  the  organization  of  the  company 
that  built  the  railroad  into  Red  Lodge.  After  the 
mines  of  Timberline,  Chestnut  and  Cokedale  had 
been  duly  inspected  the  party  returned  east  in  the 
fall  of  1884. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr.  Lochray  returned  to 
Helena  with  a  complete  prospecting  outfit  and 
crew,  traveling  by  wagons.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  Missouri  river  it  was  so  swollen  as  to  de- 
tain them  three  days,  when  they  succeeded  with 
much  difficulty  in  crossing  by  ferry  to  Great  Falls. 
Proceeding  to  Sand  Coulee  Mr.  Lochray  directed 
the  prospecting  by  drills,  completing  the  work 
before  the  close  of  the  year  and  preparing  for  ex- 
tensive development.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had 
taken  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres  and  re- 
turned to  Iowa  for  his  family,  whom  he  brought 
to  Sand  Coulee  in  June,  1886.  Up  to  1894  Mr. 
Lochray  was  very  prominently  identified  with  the 
development  and  working  of  the  Sand  Coulee  coal 
mines.  Of  his  own  mine,  the  well  known  Black 
Diamond,  the  product  is  of  superior  quality.  Mr. 
Lochray  has  devoted  attention  to  the  raising  of 
horses  and  ranching,  and  has  a  fine  estate  of  600 
acres  two  miles  north  of  Sand  Coulee.  He  has 
ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  his  town,  county  and  state,  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  public  schools  of  his  village,  and 
for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
He  has  also  been  active  in  the  Republican  party 
of  Cascade  county,  aiding  to  bring  about  its  ef- 
fective organization. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  county  in  the  First  legislative  assembly  of  the 
state,  was  chosen  his  own  successor  and  serving 
also  in  the  Second  state  legislature.  He  was  a 
working  member,  and  in  his  second  term  was  the 
prime  factor  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law 
governing  and  regulating  coal  mining,  a  measure  of 
unmistakable  value. 

Mr.  Lochray  is  a  charter  member  of  Cascade 
Lodge  No.  34,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Great  Falls, 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  this  time-honored  fra- 
ternity. He  is  a  man  of  strong  individuality  and 
ability,  while  his  integrity  has  gained  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  public.  On  February  14,  1881, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Marie  L.  Do- 
herty,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  the  daughter  of 
John    P.   and   Mary   Doherty,   natives   of   Ireland 
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and  Lancaster,  Pa.  John  P.  Doherty  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1833  and  was  one  of  the  earh- 
est  settlers  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  for  six- 
teen years  he  was  the  president  of  the  Des  Moines 
River  Land  Settlers'  Union,  fighting  for  the  set- 
tlers' rights  and  claims  in  congress.  He  died  on 
July  10,  1895,  and  his  widow  on  July  12,  1896. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
their  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at 
Sand  Coulee.  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Lochray  have  had 
three  children :  Florence,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  Thomas  F.  and  Louise. 


WILLIAM  M.  LORI>jG.— '-From  Maine  to 
CaHfornia,"  was  some  years  ago  a  common 
expression,  indicative  of  the  wide  range  of  our 
country,  and  while  it  may  have  lost  somewhat  of 
its  value  as  a  correct  designation,  it  is  still  ex- 
pressive of  a  vast  scope  of  territory  and  many 
longitudes,  all  of  which  have  passed  under  the 
observation  of  WilHam  M.  Loring,  the  interesting 
subject  of  this  brief  review,  one  of  the  younger 
builders  of  Montana,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
fraternal  association  and  religious  development. 

Mr.  Loring  was  born  at  Calais,  Me.,  September 
3,  1862,  a  son  of  Bela  W.  and  Helen  M.  (Hayden) 
Loring,  natives  of  Maine.  They  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the 
eighth.  He  attended  the  public  elementary  and 
high  school  at  Calais  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  and  then  began  active  business  life  as  a  clerk 
and  salesman  in  a  crockery  and  glassware  estab- 
lishment, working  one  year,  and  spending  the  next 
in  a  simHar  capacity  in  a  boot  and  shoe  store. 
After  that  he  worked  as  clerk  and  salesman  in 
a  confectionery  store  until  the  summer  of  1881, 
when  he  went  to  New  York  city  and  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  rubber  stamps  for  six  months,  returning 
home  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  taking  a  posi- 
tion in  the  employ  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany. After  a  time  he  left  the  company  and  again 
engaged  in  the  confectionery  business,  in  which 
he  continued  until  the  fall  of  1883.  He  then 
yielded  to  a  longing  for  a  wider  view  of  the  coun- 
try and  removed  to  California,  locating  at  Calla- 
han's ranch  in  Siskiyou  county,  where  he  worked 
in  his  brother's  general  store  and  made  good  use 
of  his  leisure  by  learning  telegraphy.  He  spent 
five  years  there  profitably,  and  then  removed  to 
Yreka  in  the  same  county  and  went  into  the  ser- 


vice of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as 
an  operator,  remaining  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany until  the  summer  of  1890.  In  that  season  he 
made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Maine,  and  while 
there  temporarily  accepted  a  position  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  American  Express  Company,  which  he 
continued  to  fill  until  the  fall  of  1891,  when  he  once 
more  turned  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun  and 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Philipsburg,  where 
he  took  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  his  brother 
as  telegrapher  in  the  Western  LTnion  telegraph  ofifice, 
and  also  began  serving  as  assistant  to  the  post- 
master of  the  city,  both  of  which  positions  he  has 
held  continuously  ever  since. 

In  politics  Mr.  Loring  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  party,  being  a  gentleman  of  positive  convic- 
tions and  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  holds  the  rank  of 
past  chancellor  in  the  order,  and  has  twice  repre- 
sented his  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Pyramids 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars. 
In  the  last  organization  he  at  present  (1901)  oc- 
cupies the  official  station  of  vice-templar.  In  re- 
ligious affiliation  he  is  actively  identified  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  one  of  its 
most  zealous  workers,  especially  in  the  Epworth 
League  work,  in  which  he  has  been  prominent 
and  very  serviceable  for  years.  In  the  fraternal 
orders  and  the  church  work  Mr.  Loring  enjoys  the 
social  features ;  but  they  appeal  to  him  on  higher 
grounds.  He  sees  in  them  a  means  of  uplifting  and 
improving  mankind,  and  elevating  the  general  tone 
of  human  life,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
he  finds  so  much  enjoyment  in  their  meetings. 


EE.  LEECH. — Among  the  representative 
young  business  men  of  Teton  county  is  num- 
bered Mr.  Leech,  whose  progressive  methods  have 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  his  section  of  the  state,  his  finely  im- 
proved ranch  being  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Du- 
puyer,  which  is  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Leech 
was  born  on  December  15,  1864,  at  Afton,  Union 
county,  Iowa,  the  son  of  James  P.  and  Mary 
(Cooper)  Leech,  the  former  having  been  born  in 
Virginia  in  1838,  and  removing  to  Iowa  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  locating  in  Lucas  county  as 
a  pioneer  farmer  and  where  he  conducted  agricul- 
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ture  and  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  until  his  death 
in  1865.  Mrs.  Mary  (Cooper)  Leech  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1840,  and  still  retains  her  residence 
in  Afton,  Iowa.  E.  E.  Leech  completed  a  course 
in  the  high  school  of  Afton,  thereafter  continuing 
his  study  in  Parsons  College  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and 
further  supplementing  this  education  by  a  course 
of  study  in  the  well-known  business  university  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  Mr.  Leech  left  home  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana, 
whither  he  came  in  1884,  locating  in  Choteau  county, 
and  taking  up  tracts  of  government  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  Dupuyer.  He  has 
since  added  to  the  area  of  his  estate  until  he  owns 
2,920  acres  on  Dupuyer  creek  and  the  dry  forks 
of  the  Marias  river. 

This  ranch  is  one  of  the  most  eligibly  located 
and  one  of  the  best  improved  in  Teton  county,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  the  discriminating  methods  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor, who  began  his  labors  here  when  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy.  Through  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  Mr.  Leech  is  enabled  to  raise  ex- 
cellent crops  of  hay,  while  he  gives  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  usu- 
ally running  about  10,000  head  of  sheep.  Mr. 
Leech  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  local  councils. 
In  1893  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Choteau  county 
(of  which  Teton  was  then  aii  integral  part)  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature.  He  proved  a 
capable  representative  of  the  interests  of  his  county 
and  state,  being  one  of  the  active  workers  in  the 
assembly.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Cho- 
teau Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  also  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of 
Pythias  at  Choteau.  In  1889,  at  Buchanan,  Mich., 
Mr.  Leech  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Geyer,  who  was  born  near  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Arba  and  Florence  M. 


T  OHN  D.  LOSEKAMP.— In  the  attractive  and 
J  enterprising  little  city  of  Billings  will  be  found 
a  progressive  class  of  business  men  who  have  by 
their  public-spirited  efforts  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  their  city,  county  and 
state,  and  a  leading  representative  of  this  coterie 
is  the  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  re- 
view and  who  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  in 
positions    of   distinctive    trust    and    responsibility. 


Mr.  Losekamp  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  in  the  city  of  Dayton  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1850.  His  parents,  Jacob  and  Catherine 
Losekamp,  were  both  born  in  Germany.  John 
D.  Losekamp  had  very  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages in  his  youth,  his  father  removing  to  the 
west  when  our  subject  was  but  two  years  of  age, 
and  little  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  attend- 
ing of  school.  That  he  has  grown  to  be  a  man 
of  broad  and  exact  information  and  mature  judg- 
ment is  due  entirely  to  his  own  capabilities  and  self- 
application.  Mr.  Losekamp  grew  up  under  the  in- 
vigorating influences  of  western  life,  and  his  ar- 
rival in  Montana  dates  from  the  year  1882,  when 
the  firm  of  Losekamp  &  Brother  came  hither  from 
the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  where  they  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1877,  making  the  trip  with  mule  teams  and 
being  nine  weeks  en  route  to  transport  their  stock 
of  boots  and  shoes.  The  firm  located  in  Billings, 
whose  site  was  then  marked  only  by  a  little  cluster 
of  tents  and  one  or  two  cabins,  and  engaged  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  business,  the  original  store  having 
been  a  tent,  and  continuing  until  1885,  when  John 
D.  Losekamp  succeeded  the  firm,  -and  has  since 
been  numbered  among  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  city  he  has  aided  so  materially  in  develop- 
ment and  progress,  now  having  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mercantile  establishments  of  Billings  and  re- 
taining a  representative  support  from  the  wide  trade 
territory  tributary  to  the  city. 

In  politics  Mr.  Losekamp  gives  his  support  to 
the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles,  and  has- 
been  the  recipient  of  important  official  positions. 
He  was  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Billings,  and  in  1898  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.  In 
the  general  assembly  he  was  not  a  mere  figure- 
head, but  made  his  power  and  ability  manifest. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  county  free  high  school 
law,  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  in  1899, 
a  measure  that  will  prove  of  great  and  enduring 
benefit  to  all  sections  of  the  state,  it  being  assured 
that  such  a  high  school  will  be  established  in  Bil- 
lings within  a  short  time,  while  a  number  of  other 
counties  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  afforded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law.  Mr.  Losekamp  is  an  ardent  sportsman, 
and  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the 
game  of  the  state  by  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  laws.  In  1897  he  imported  a 
flock  of  Chinese  pheasants  with  the  idea  of  se- 
curing  a   natural    increase   until   the    same   should 
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become  eligible  for  legitimate  sportsmanship.  In 
October,  1898,  Mr.  Losekamp  secured  from  the 
United  States  fish  hatchery  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a  large  quantity  of  brook  trout  of  several  varieties 
and  other  game  fish.  Under  his  supervision  and 
at  his  own  expense  they  were  taken  to  the  waters 
of  Bear  Tooth,  Little  Rock  and  other  lakes,  twen- 
ty-five pack  horses  being  required  in  their  trans- 
portation. These  waters  now  abound  with  fish, 
and  afford  much  enjoyment  to  the  sportsman. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Losekamp  was  a  resident  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  whither  his  parents  had  re- 
moved in  1854,  coming  from  Ohio.  He  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  and  vividly  remembers  the  al- 
most daily  exciting  incidents  of  "Border  Ruiifian" 
days ;  the  struggle  of  John  Brown  to  secure  a  free 
state  government;  the  excitement  over  the  "Lecomp- 
tor  constitution,"  and  other  acts  which  immediately 
preceded  the  Civil  war.  He  tells  of  numerous  ad- 
ventures of  that  stirring  period,  and  is  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  peculiar  methods  employed  by 
the  "Kansas  Jayhawkers"  in  their  encounters  with 
the  "Border  Ruffians."  Fraternally  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


T  OWTHER  &  CLIFTON.— Romance  can  pro- 
-L'  duce  nothing  to  equal  the  realities  of  every-day 
life  in  America.  The  names  at  the  head  of  this  re- 
view represent  two  old  and  noble  families  of  Eng- 
land, whose  history  runs  back  through  centuries 
and  is  glorious  in  peace  and  war.  And  two  of 
their  descendants  are  content  to  leave  the  traditions 
of  their  houses  and  the  luxuries  of  their  estates, 
and  create  new  homes  in  the  plains  of  the  great 
northwest,  following  the  occupation  of  the  patri- 
archs and  sighing  not  for  the  drawing  rooms  of 
courtly  Europe. 

Cecil  Clifton  was  born  in  1862  at  Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland,  the  son  of  A.  W.  and  Lady  Bertha  (Hast- 
ings) Clifton,  natives  of  Lancashire,  England, 
where  the  Cliftons  have  had  estates  since  the 
eleventh  century  and  which  are  still  held  by  the 
family.  Mr.  Clifton's  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  rifles,  and  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war,  par- 
ticipating in  its  most  famous  battles.  He  has  been 
retired  for  many  years  and  resides  on  his  Lancashire 
estate.  The  mother.  Lady  Bertha  Hastings,  who 
had  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,  after  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  claimed  the  barony  of 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  which  was  granted  by  the  queen. 


and  at  his  mother's  death  the  title  descended  to 
Mr.  Clifton's  eldest  brother,  now  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn.  Mr.  Clifton  was  educated  by  private  tu- 
tors and  then  passed  four  years  as  a  student  of  agri- 
culture. When  he  had  finished  this  course,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Harold  Lowther,  he  came  to  America, 
made  a  tour  of  Canada,  and  finally  they  located  to- 
gether on  their  present  ranch  which  ]\Ir.  Lowther 
had  already  taken  up  and  in  which  Mr.  Clifton  pur- 
chased an  interest.  They  organized  their  enterprise 
as  the  Northfield  Ranch  Company,  with  headquar- 
ters on  the  Musselshell,  eight  miles  below  Roundup. 
The  ranch  contains  over  2,000  acres,  and,  as  the 
river  runs  through  it,  they  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is  under  irri- 
gation and  produces  heavy  crops  of  hay.  The  build- 
ings are  ample  in  number  and  superior  in  quality, 
and  the  ranch  is  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The  spec- 
ialty of  the  company  is  a  high  grade  of  range  cat- 
tle, and  they  usually  have  a  herd  of  2,000  or  more, 
having  reduced  the  number  in  recent  years  as  the 
range  has  become  more  limited. 

Harold  Lowther  was  born  in  1864,  and  is  a  son  of 
William  Lowther.  He  belongs  to  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish family  and  is  a  first  cousin  of  Lord  Lonsdale. 
His  brother  was  for  a  time  attache  to  the  British 
embassy  at  Washington,  and  is  now  attache  at  San- 
tiago, Chili.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  purchase  American  horses  for  use  in  the 
Boer  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  number  bought 
ran  into  the  thousands.  Mr.  Lowther  himself  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Matabele  war  in  South  Africa  and 
now  passes  most  of  the  winters  in  England.  Mr. 
Clifton  also  makes  occasional  trips  to  England,  but 
does  not  like  the  ocean  voyage.  These  gentlemen  are 
enterprising  and  successful.  Their  business  is  con- 
ducted on  a  high  plane  and  is  profitable  to  them 
and  beneficial  to  the  communitv. 


ANDREW  LINDSAY.— Standing  high  on  the 
roll  of  Montana's  early  pioneers,  having  first 
come  to  Bannack  in  1863,  and  throughout  a  long 
and  varied  career  of  usefulness  contributed  to  the 
advancement  and  development  of  what  is  now  the 
great  Treasure  state,  Andrew  Lindsay  is  distinct- 
ively one  of  the  progressive  men  of  Montana,  and 
presents  in  his  own  life  an  epitome  of  the  forces 
which  have  produced  her  marvelous  progress.  He 
was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  September  15,  1833, 
the  son  of  \\'iniam  and  Euphemia  (Ritchie)  Lind- 
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say,  natives  of  Scotland  who  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1835,  locating  at  Mount  Holly,  N. 
J.,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
raising  stock  ttntil  his  death,  about  1848.  His  widow 
died  in  Columbus  county,  N.  C,  in  1892,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  years.  Their  son,  Andrew,  attended 
the  public  schools  at  Mount  Holly  and  Bridgeboro, 
and  later,  while  learning  the  carpenter's  trade  at 
Philadelphia,  completed  his  education  at  night 
schools  in  that  city.  In  1857  he  removed  to 
Kansas  and  there  worked  at  his  trade  for  one 
year.  He  then  returned  to  his  old  home  in  the 
east  and  there  remained  until  1859.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  he  went  to  Denver,  Colo., 
where  he  followed  mining  and  worked  at  his  trade 
until  1863.  In  September  he  came  to  Bannack, 
Mont.,  prospected  a  few  months  and  went  to  Alder 
gulch.  In  autumn  of  1864  he  drove  a  bull  team 
hauling  freight  from  Milk  river  to  Virginia  City. 
From  thence  he  went  to  the  Kootenai  county,  but 
returned  to  Alder  gulch  and  there  passed  the  win- 
ter. In  1865  he  was  placer  mining  in  German 
gulch,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  went  east  and 
remained  until  1877,  when  he  returned  to  Montana. 
From  June  to  October  he  chopped  wood  at  Post 
No.  2,  on  the  Yellowstone,  now  Fort  Custer.  Since 
then  he  has  been  living  on  his  present  ranch  of 
304  acres  in  Pease's  Bottom,  devoting  his  attention 
to  farming  and  raising  stock.  During  his  earlier 
residence  in  the  west  he  had  plenty  of  adventure 
in  fighting  Indians  and  hunting  buffaloes,  and 
achieved  distinction  as  an  Indian  fighter  and  a  ter- 
ror to  the  savages.  In  1878  he  began  buffalo  hunt- 
ing on  the  Yellowstone  and  followed  that  occupa- 
tion until  1880  quite  successfully. 

J\lr.  Andrew  Lindsay  is  a  Republican  in  politics, 
and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  John  C.  Fre- 
mont. Since  then  he  has  stood  faithfully  by  the 
principles  and  candidates  of  his  party,  although 
not  seeking  office  or  political  honors. 


WILLIAM  LUNSTROTH  is  one  of  the  sturdy 
sons  the  Fatherland  has  given  to  our  Ameri- 
can republic,  thereby  adding  to  the  aggregate  of  our 
most  worthy  citizenship.  He  is  one  of  the  enter- 
prising young  farmers  and  stock-growers  of  Cas- 
cade county,  his  ranch  being  located  one  mile  from 
Houskin,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Lunstroth 
was  born  at  Steinhagen,  Germany,  on  January  27, 
1871,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Katherine  Lunstroth, 


natives  of  the  same  place  and  where  they  passed 
their  entire  lives.  The  father  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years,  his  good  wife  having  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

William  Lunstroth  attended  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  his  native  land  until  the  year  1885  and 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  paternal  farm  until  1887, 
when  he  severed  home  ties  and  came  to  America. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  he  made  his  way  westward  to 
Nevada,  where  he  secured  work  on  a  farm  and 
was  thus  employed  until  the  fall  of  1890,  when  he 
came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  thence  to  the  ranch 
of  his  brother  Augustus,  located  near  Evans.  Here 
he  remained  until  April,  1892,  when  he  secured  a 
position  in  the  Butte  &  Montana  sawmill  at  Great 
Falls,  which  he  held  until  the  following  spring.  He 
then  took  up  his  present  homestead  claim  of  160 
acres  and  engaged  in  raising  cattle.  In  the  fall  of 
1900  he  purchased  160  acres  adjacent  to  his  home- 
stead, paying  therefor  $500.  Of  the  320  acres  in- 
cluded in  his  well  improved  ranch,  seventy-five  acres 
are  available  for  cultivation.  Mr.  Lunstroth  is  en- 
terprising in  his  methods  and  his  success  is  assured. 
His  property  at  the  present  has  a  valuation  of 
$4,000.  In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in 
support  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  princi- 
ples, and  in  the  community  he  is  esteemed  as  a  re- 
liable and  industrious  business  man  and  citizen. 


HARRY  B.  LIMPERT,  who  is  the  capable  and 
enterprising  foreman  of  the  fine  ranch  of  the 
Willow  Creek  Stock  Company,  located  ten  miles 
west  of  the  village  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  is  a  young  man  who  has  secured  a  position 
of  marked  responsibility  and  trust  since  coming 
to  Montana,  and  this  fact  is  indicative  of  his  ster- 
ling integrity,  his  fidelity  and  his  executive  ability. 
Mr.  Limpert  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Hespeler, 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1864,  being  the  son  of  Val- 
entine and  Susanna  Limpert,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Germany  and  the  latter  in  Canada. 
The  father  for  many  years  followed  the  vocation 
of  a  house  painter,  and  is  known  as  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character,  being  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  while  the  religious  faith  of  hi~  wife  is  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

The  early  educational  advantages  of  Harry  B. 
Limpert  were  such  as  were  afforded  in  the  public 
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schools  of  his  native  town,  and  his  school  days 
ended  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
became  an  employe  in  a  woolen  mill,  and  later 
took  up  the  trade  of  house  painting,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  attention  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
In  1892  Mr.  Limpert  came  to  Montana,  believing 
that  superior  opportunities  for  individual  effort 
were  afforded  in  this  new  and  growing  common- 
wealth, and  after  passing  two  months  in  Helena 
and  in  the  "vicinity  of  Dillon,  he  then  came  to  the 
ranch  on  which  he  is  at  present  installed  as  fore- 
man, the  same  comprising  4,200  acres  and  being 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Limpert  is  unflag- 
ging in  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  over 
which  he  is  thus  placed  in  charge,  and  he  holds 
the  confidence  of  his  employers  and  of  all  others 
with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact  in  the  various 
relations  of  Hfe.  His  political  support  is  given  to 
the  Republican  party  without  reservation,  and  fra- 
ternally he  holds  membership  in  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
On  the  i6th  of  January,  1895,  Mr.  Limpert  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Smith,  who 
was  born  in  Canada,  the  daughter  of  Hiram  and 
Maggie  Smith,  natives  respectively  of  Canada  and 
Ireland,  the  father  being  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
manager  of  a  large  woolen  mill  in  Canada.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  while  his  wife 
is  a  communicant  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Limpert  have  had  three  children,  John 
being  deceased,  while  the  two  surviving  are  Ber- 
nice  and  William  V.,  bright  and  interesting  young- 
sters, who  lend  cheer  to  the  family  home. 


TRA  W.  THRASHER  is  one  of  the  progressive 
1  and  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Cascade  county,  his  home  ranch  being  located  thirty- 
one  miles  southeast  of  Great  Falls  in  tapper  Sand 
Coulee.  He  was  born  on  February  27,  1857,  ^^ 
North  Branch,  Lapeer  ■  county,  Mich.,  being  the 
twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  William  P.  and 
Harriet  Thrasher.  William  P.  Thrasher  was  of 
American  parentage,  his  grandfather  receiving  a 
pension  from  the  United  States  government  for  his 
services  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  His  wife, 
Harriet,  was  a  native  of  Canada,  where  they  were 
married,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  they  resided 
until  they  removed  to  Michigan  in  1856,  .where  the 
father  engaged  in  farming  and  continued  his  resi- 


dence until  1877.  During  the  Civil  war  he  ren- 
dered service  in  the  Union  army  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon  and  draws  a  pension  of  $12  a  month  for 
disability  incurred  in  the  army.  In  the  spring  of 
1877  h^  removed  to  Phillipsburg,  Phillips  county, 
Kan.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agricul- 
ture until  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he  located  at 
Blue  Springs,  Neb.,  and  was  there  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  veterinarian  until 
1885,  when  he  removed  to  Loup,  Sherman  county. 
Neb.,  where  he  was  similarly  engaged  until  the 
spring  of  1892,  when  he  came  to  Cascade  county, 
Mont.,  where  he  was  identified  with  ranching  un- 
til October,  1897,  when  he  returned  to  Loup,  Neb., 
and  resumed  the  work  of  his  profession.  In  poli- 
tics he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic  party. 
He  and  his  wife  now  reside  at  Blue  Springs,  Neb. 
Ira  W.  Thrasher  secured  his  educational  training 
in  the  public  schools  which  he  attended  until  1869, 
and  thereafter  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until 
1875,  when  he  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160 
acres  in  Phillips  county,  Kan.,  placing  eighty  acres 
of  the  tract  under  effective  cultivation.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  he  sold  his  farm  for  $900,  and 
removed  to  Blue  Springs,  Neb.,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  carpenter  business  about  a  year;  then  re- 
turning to  -Matteson,  Kan.,  in  which  vicinity  he 
purchased  a  farm  of  160  acres.  He  was  there  en- 
gaged in  stockraising  until  the  fall  of  1887,  when 
he  came  to  Radersburg,  Mont.,  when  he  followed 
carpentry  until  1890.  At  that  time  he  removed 
to  Great  Falls,  where  he  was  similarly  engaged 
until  July,  1896,  when  he  exchanged  his  farm  in 
Kansas  for  160  acres  of  this  present  ranch,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  raising  cattle  on  an 
extensive  scale.  He  simultaneously  purchased  160 
acres  from  A.  B.  Elkins,  and  in  April,  1900,  bought 
an  equal  amount  from  M.  A.  VanCleve;  while  in 
the  fall  of  1900  his  son  filed  on  a  homestead 
claim  of  160  acres  and  his  wife  also  took  up  a 
claim  of  equal  area,  thus  making  the  aggregate 
reach  640  acres,  of  which  250  are  available  for 
cultivation.  On  his  ranch  he  has  at  the  present 
time  a  large  band  of  cattle  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  horses  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
ranch  work.  It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally, 
that  in  1880  Mr.  Thrasher  made  a  trip  through 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  working  at  his  trade 
and  seeking  a  location,  but  eventually  he  decided 
in  favor  of  Montana,,  and  has  had  no  reason  to 
regret  his  choice.  His  ranch  is  not  only  beautiful 
in  natural  location,  with  abundant  supply  of  water, 
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but  its  development  has  been  carried  along  on  in- 
telligent lines,  and,  from  the  interest  shown  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  its  buildings  and 
general  plan  of  improvement,  deserves  special  men- 
tion as  one  of  Cascade  county's  representative 
homes  of  industry  and  culture.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
while  his  wife  is  a  charter  member  of  Great  Falls 
Tent  No.  14  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees,  in 
which  she  held  the  position  of  lady  commander. 
They  are  both  communicants  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  in  politics  our  subject  gives 
his  support  to  the  Republican  party.  The  postoffice 
of  Evans  is  located  at  their  house,  and  Mr.  Thrash- 
er has  long  been  the  efficient  postmaster. 

In  1877  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Thrasher  to  Miss  Hannah  Chilson,  daughter  of 
Newton  and  Sabrina  Chilson,  the  former  of  whom 
was  bom  in  Norway  and  the  latter  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  their  marriage  having  been  cele- 
brated in  Wonewoc,  Wis.  Newton  Chilson  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Union  during  the  entire  Civil  war 
and  draws  a  pension  of  $16  a  month  for  disability 
incurred  in  the  service.  From  Wonewoc,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chilson  removed,  in  1873,  to  Franklin  county, 
Neb.,  where  the  former  was  engaged  in  farming 
and  stockraising  until  1887  when  he  came  to  Rad- 
ersburg,  Mont.,  and  was  there  identified  with  min- 
ing until  the  spring  of  1890.  He  then  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  the  family  home 
being  at  406  Fourth  avenue,  southwest.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrasher  are  the  parents  of  four  children : 
Elithan  N.,  Sheldon  H.,  William  P.  and  Hattie  P. 


JOHN  C.  LYNDES.— Born  at  Brookfield,  Vt., 
J  November  17,  1865,  and  reared  on  a  farm  in 
Illinois,  whither  his  parents  moved  when  he  was  a 
boy,  passing  his  young  manhood  in  the  vocation 
of  a  teacher,  and  all  the  while  preparing  himself  for 
his  life  work  by  close  attention  to  everything  of  in- 
terest around  him  and  by  zealous  application  to  every 
line  of  study  that  he  took  up,  John  C.  Lyndes,  the 
only  practicing  lawyer  in  Forsyth,  came  to  the  bar 
with  many  advantages  of  mental  training  which  he 
secured  by  his  own  industry  and  good  judgment  in 
using  his  opportunities.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lake  county,  111.,  and  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age  began  his  career  as  a  teacher,  serv- 
ing four  years  in  one  of  the  schools  in  which  he 
had  been  a  student.    He  then  came  to  Montana  and 


taught  at  Lame  Deer  agency  and  other  places  in 
Custer  county  until  1896,  saving  his  money  and 
investing  it  in  li\estock.  From  1895  to  1898  he 
studied  law,  finishing-  his  legal  studies  in  the  Ne- 
braska   University,    from    which    he    graduated    in 

1898.  He  was   admitted   to  the   Montana  bar   in 

1899,  and  locating  at  the  promising  town  of  For- 
syth, has  already  built  up  a  good  and  profitable 
practice,  in  addition  to  which  he  is  interested  with 
his  brother  in  sheep,  horses  and  cattle.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Forsyth  Times,  an  ably  con- 
ducted weekly  newspaper,  and  since  his  residence 
in  the  town  began  he  has  been  foremost  in  every 
movement  for  its  advancement,  being  an  enthusi- 
astic believer  in  its  future.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  but  has  never  held  office.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1898  to  Miss  Alice  Mercer,  at  Miller,  Neb. 


THOMAS  W.  LONGLEY.— Manager  of  the 
stock  interests  of  the  Fletcher  Brothers,  who 
occupy  several  ranches  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  of  range  in  Rosebud  county,  Mont.,  Thomas 
W.  Longley  has  acquired  the  superior  qualifications 
for  the  stock  business  which  he  possesses  through 
a  long  apprenticeship,  learning  by  actual  experi- 
ence every  detail  of  its  practical  workings.  He 
was  born  in  Callaway  county.  Mo.,  October  3, 
1850.  His  parents  were  Thomas  W.  and  America 
L  (McGary)  Longley,  the  former  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1807  and  the  latter  in  Missouri  in  1812. 
The  father,  when  a  boy,  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Mississippi,  from  whence  they  removed,  in  1834, 
to  Missouri.  •  He  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  and 
a  prosperous  farmer,  and  died  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  in 
1865,  and  his  widow  died  in  the  same  state  in  1875. 
Thomas  W.  Longley  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Westminster  College  in  his  native 
county.  In  1867,  when  but  seventeen  years  old, 
he  went  to  Texas  and  worked  with  stock  for  five 
years.  In  1872  he  crossed  the  plains  to  eastern 
Nevada  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  from  that  time 
to  1883  made  Reno  in  that  state  his  headquarters. 
In  1875  he  began  to  accumulate  stock  of  his  own, 
and  until  1883  was  a  cattle  and  horse  dealer,  run- 
ning his  stock  on  the  ranges  in  Nevada  and  Idaho. 
In  the  summer  of  1883  he  became  associated  with 
the  Green  Mountain  Stock  Ranching  Company, 
and  changed  his  residence  from  Idaho  to  Emmel's 
creek,  now  in  Rosebud  county,  Mont.  He  re- 
mained in  the  employ  of  that  company  until  it  was 
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absorbed  by  the  Fletcher  Brothers  in  1890.  At 
that  time  he  sold  his  western  stock  interests  and 
becoming  manager  of  the  Fletchers  has  remained 
in  charge  of  their  interests  ever  since.  Their 
ranches  and  range  are  devoted  entirely  to  breed- 
ing high-grade  draught  and  driving  horses,  all  of 
excellent  quality,  and  they  are  placed  on  all  markets 
accessible  to  American  horses,  and  in  1901  they 
shipped  more  than  2,000  head,  while  the  number 
on  hand  averages  from  2,000  to  3,000  head. 

The  Fletcher  Brothers  live  in  Minneapolis,  but 
Mr.  Longley  makes  his  headquarters  at  Forsyth. 
He  is  an  ardent  Democrat  in  politics,  and  when 
Rosebud  county  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
[901,  Gov.  Toole  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the 
county.  In  the  discharge  of  his  ofificial  duties  he 
exhibited  both  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
new  county  and  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  its  citizens.  He  made  a  model  official, 
and  won  the  commendation  of  all  classes  of  citizens 
as  such.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  in 
Rosebud  Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  at  Forsyth. 


T  OHN  AKESSON.— The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
J  who  is  one  of  the  enterprising  farmers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Cascade  county,  was  born  in 
Sweden  on  March  15,  1851,  the  son  of  Aka  S. 
and  Duger  Akesson,  both  of  whom  passed  their 
lives  in  Sweden,  where  the  mother  died  in  1864  ^^d 
the  father  in  1867.  The  latter  was  a  farmer, 
and  both  himself  and  his  wife  were  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church.  John  Akesson  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  land,  continuing  his  studies  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  began 
his  individual  efforts  in  business  life  by  engaging 
in  farm  work,  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention 
for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  others.  In 
1873  he  \^ent  to  work  on  the  railroad,  to  which 
line  he  gave  his  time  until  1882,  having  come 
early  to  the  United  States. 

In  1882  Mr.  Akesson  came  to  Miles  City,  Mont., 
and  was  identified  with  the  work  of  completing  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Helena.  In  1883 
he  secured  employment  in  the  plaster  mines,  con- 
tinuing thus  engaged  for  two  years.  From  1885 
to  1886  he  was  engaged  in  farm  work  for  Thomas 
Clary  in  the  Sun  river  district,  and  the  following 
two  years  he  was  similiarly  employed  by  Charles 
Turner  on  Box  Elder  creek.     In   1886  Mr.  Akes- 


son took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  and  in 
1895  secured  a  desert  claim  of  160  acres,  while 
in  1898  he  purchased  another  160  acres  of  soldiers' 
scrip.  His  ranch  is  located  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Belt,  and  is  one  of  the  desirable  places 
of  this  section  of  the  state.  One  hundred  acres 
are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  while  the  remainder 
affords  excellent  grazing.  Mr.  Akesson  has  been 
deservedly  successful  in  his  farming  and  stock- 
raising  operations,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  representative  ranchmen  of  the  county.  In 
politics  he  supports  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
religion  holds  to  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  church. 


FRANCIS  P.  ADAMS  is  a  young  citizen  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county  who  has  achieved  suc- 
cess in  the  sheep  business.  His  extensive  ranch 
is  located  due  west  of  Fulton,  in  the  Wolf  creek 
district.  He  was  born  at  Still-Ogen,  a  suburb  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  on  July  5,  1864,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  J.  Adams,  both  natives  of  Ireland,  where 
the  father  quite  successfully  followed  the  stock-ex- 
change business  in  Dublin.  The  mother,  who  died 
on  February  18,  1878,  was  a  devout  Episcopalian, 
as  is  the  father,  who  is  still  living.  Francis  P. 
Adams  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining an.  education  in  the  schools  near  his  birth- 
place. Of  these  he  gladly  and  industriously  availed 
himself,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  entered 
his  father's  counting  room.  Here  was  the  best  kind 
of  business  discipline,  and  he  soon  realized  fully 
the  benefit  which  he  now  derives  from  those  early 
experiences.  It  was  in  1883  that  )foung  Adams 
first  began  to  think  of  the  favorable  inducements 
offered  by  the  great  northwest  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1884  he  came  from  Ireland, 
going  directly  through  to  Oregon,  where,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Walter  A.  Adams,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business.  They  purchased  3,000 
head  and  within  two  months'  time  had  driven  them 
through  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mountains  to  Montana. 
They  first  located  at  Flat  creek,  later  removing 
their  range  lands  to  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  where  they  re- 
mained for  four  years,  in  the  meantime  hunting  with 
considerable  success.  Francis  P.  Adams  then  de- 
cided to  engage  in  sheepraising  individually.  He 
began  with  800  head,  which  he  let  out  on  shares 
until  1895,  when  he  assumed  full  charge  of  them 
and  increased  their  number  to  2,800.     Mr.  Adams 
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located  his  present  ranch  in  1888.  He  secured  a 
homestead  claim  west  of  Fulton,  added  1,280  acres 
of  railroad  land,  making  1,440  acres,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  proved  an  unqualified  success.  On  May 
28,  1892,  Mr.  Adams  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  May  Roberts,  a  native  of  Middlesex,  England, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Katherine  Roberts. 
Her  father  was  for  many  years  a  land  agent  and 
surveyor  and  both  of  her  parents  were  Episcopal- 
ians. Her  father  died  on  March  2^,  1893.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  communicants  of  the 
Episcopalian  church.  In  the  community  in  which 
they  reside  the  family  of  Mr.  Adams  is  quite  popu- 
lar and  number  a  host  of  friends.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  of  many  pleasing- 
personal  traits.  He  has  never  seen  cause  to  regret 
his  first  trip  to  Montana,  which  has  resulted  in 
financial  and  social  success. 


00.  ANDERSON.— As  one  of  the  representa- 
tive stockgrowers  of  the  county  this  gentle- 
man merits  recognition  in  this  compilation.  He 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born  in  Logan  county, 
on  December  8,  1854,  one  of  the  three  children 
of  J.  R.  and  Alice  (Deckert)  Anderson,  the  former 
of  whom  was  likewise  born  in  Logan  county, 
while  the  latter  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  The 
father  passed  his  life  in  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  carpentering  and  building  and  also 
owned  and  operated  a  large  farm,  being  one  of  the 
honored  citizens  of  Logan  county.  O.  O.  Ander- 
son received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  remained  on  the  homestead  farm  of 
his  parents  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  when 
he  went  to  Texas  and  engaged  in  freighting,  trans- 
porting supplies  to  the  buffalo  hunters  on  the 
great  llano  estacado,  or  staked  plains.  Three  years 
later  he  removed  to  New  Mexico  and  thence  to 
Colorado,  devoting  his  time  to  prospecting  and 
freighting  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Kan- 
sas, and  was  identified  with  the  cattle  business 
for  about  six  years,  when,  in  1881,  he  came  to 
Montana.  Soon  after  his  arrival  He  engaged  in 
the  milling  business  in  company  with  Jackson 
Moss,  and  two  years  later  he  went  to  the  Mus- 
selshell district  and  engaged  in  freighting  for  two 
years,  his  having  been  the  distinction  of  hauling 
the  first  load  of  sawed  lumber  to  tlie  present  thriv- 
ing city  of  Big  Timber. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  engaged  in  contracting  and 


building  until  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  stock 
inspector,  retaining  this  incumbency  one  year,  after 
which  he  again  took  up  the  cattle  business,  hav- 
ing first  received  a  permit  to  feed  his  stock  on 
the  Crow  reservation.  When  that  portion  of  the 
reservation  which  is  included  in  the  present  county 
of  Carbon  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  Mr. 
Anderson  filed  claim  to  a  homestead  on  Fiddler 
creek,  and  this  claim  is  an  integral  portion  of  his 
present  fine  ranch  property.  The  place  is  situated 
in  the  district  surrounding  the  village  of  Absar- 
okee,  which  is  his  postoffice  address,  and  he  has 
made  the  best  of  permanent  improvements,  in- 
cluding a  good  residence,  large  barns,  etc.,  while 
on  every  hand  is  given  evidence  of  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  progressive  owner.  In  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  Mr.  Anderson  gives  preference  to  the 
Hereford  type,  but  he  also  raises  considerable 
shorthorn  stock,  breeding  from  thoroughbreds 
and  keeping  an  average  of  more  than  500  head. 
In  raising  horses,  to  which  he  devotes  no  second- 
ary attention,  he  breeds  from  the  finest  thorough- 
bred stock  in  the  strain  of  EngHsh  and  French 
draught  horses,  and  his  stock  in  this  Hne  com- 
mands the  best  prices.  A  portion  of  his  ranch 
is  under  effective  irrigation,  insuring  large  annual 
yields  of  hay.  In  October,  1891,  Mr.  Anderson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Louise  Haskins, 
a  native  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Anderson  has  never  been 
an  aspirant  for  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  pub- 
lic office,  though  he  ever  shows  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  tends  to  promote  the  material  prog- 
ress  and   prosperity   of  the   community. 


THOMPSON  W.  LUCE.— A  native  son  of  the 
Buckeye  state  and  one  who  went  forth  to  do 
valiant  service  as  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  war, 
Mr.  Luce  is  now  one  of  the  progressive  and  success- 
ful sheepgrowers  of  Teton  county.  He  was  born 
at  Fort  Ancient,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  on  January 
15,  1847,  his  father  being  William  Luce,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1799,  and  who  moved 
thence  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  death,  also  devoting  his  attention  to  ped- 
dling, then  the  approved  method  of  merchandising 
in  the  rural  districts.  He  also  assisted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  in  the  Union.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Cline,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and 
died  on  the  old  homestead  near  Fort  Ancient,  Ohio, 
in  1863,  having  made  the  world  better. 
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Thompson  W.  Luce  received  his  education  in  an 
independent  school  maintained  near  his  birthplace, 
and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  parental  homestead 
until  1864.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  enlisted 
in  the  Morristown  National  Guards  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company 
G,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Ohio  Infantry, 
which  served  under  Gen.  Thomas  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  After  ending  his  military  career  and  re- 
ceiving his  discharge  Mr.  Luce  returned  to  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  and  followed  farming  and  carpenter- 
ing until  1 88 1,  when  he  became  connected  with 
railroading  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky  in  the  track 
department.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  came  to 
Pondera,  Teton  county,  Mont.,  and  was  employed 
in  the  track  department  of  the  Great  Falls  &  Canada 
Railroad  for  eighteen  months. 

Having  become  much  impressed  with  the  indus- 
trial possibilities  and  advantages  of  this  section  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Thompson  then  took  up  a  tract  of 
government  land  four  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Pondera,  and  to  his  original  homestead  he  has  since 
added  by  purchasing  and  by  acquiring  other  gov- 
ernment claims  until  he  has  now  a  fine  ranch  of 
about  1,200  acres,  which  is  given  over  to  the  rais- 
ing of  a  fine  grade  of  sheep,  in  which  industry 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  constantly  increasing 
scale.  At  present  his  average  run  of  sheep  is  from 
3,000  to  4,000  head.  Mr.  Luce  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
has  done  much  to  forward  its  cause  in  a  local  way, 
and  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  development 
and  material  prosperity  of  his  county  and  state  and 
commands  uniform  respect  and  confidence.  At  Leba- 
non, Ohio,  in  1871,  Mr.  Luce  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Addie  Seaman,  who  was  born  near 
Middleboro,  in  that  state,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Raymond;  Blanche,  the  wife  of 
E.  D.  Jones,  of  Pondera,  and  Harry. 


WR.  ALLEN.— Of  the  army  of  successful 
men  in  Montana,  there  is  no  better  type  than 
Mr.  W.  R.  Allen,  mine  owner,  stockman  and 
capitalist,  of  Anaconda.  Born  on  July  25,  1871, 
in  what  is  known  as  French  gulch,  in  Silver  Bow 
county,  Mont.,  where  his  father  was  conducting 
extensive  mining  operations,  he  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Deer  Lodge 
county  and  afterwards  attended  the  Helena  Busi- 
ness College,  at  Helena,  from  which  he  was  grad- 


uated with  honor  in  1891.  Immediately  upon 
completing  his  education,  Mr.  Allen  became  in- 
terested in  mining  in  French  gulch,  where  he  has 
since  owned  and  operated  good  paying  properties. 
A  progressive  man,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  mining,  he  has  from  the 
beginning  carried  on  his  operations  by  means  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  appliances  and  machin- 
ery, and  has  met  with  unusual  success.  His  good 
judgment  and  successful  experience  in  the  opera- 
tion of  mines  have  given  him  an  extended  reputa- 
tion as  a  mining  expert,  and  his  services  have 
been  sought  by  investors  on  many  occasions.  He 
has  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  and  is 
counted  one  of  the  substantial  business  men  and 
property  owners  of  western  Montana.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  fine  stock  ranch  on  Mill  creek,  and 
much  valuable  real  estate  in  Anaconda,  as  well  as 
mining  properties  in  Silver  Bow  and  Deer  Lodge 
counties  and  elsewhere. 

His  father,  William  N.  Allen,  a  native  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mo.,  where  he  was  born  in  1838,  was  one  of 
the  prominent  early  settlers  and  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana, having  carried  his  blankets  on  his  back  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  Alder  gulch  in  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  when  the  first  great  stampede  took 
place.  He  remained  in  Virginia  City  and  vicinity 
engaged  in  placer  mining  until  the  fall  of  1865, 
when  he  removed  to  French  gulch,  where  he  owned 
and  operated  mines  for  over  fifteen  years.  He 
located  a  stock  farm  on  Mill  creek,  near  where 
Anaconda  now  stands,  in  1880,  and  resided  there 
until  his  death,  on  February  4,  1898.  His  wife, 
Cordelia  Waddell  Allen,  who  shared  with  him 
the  pleasures,  hardships  and  trials  incident  to 
•frontier  life,  was  also  a  native  of  Louisiana,  Mo., 
and  passed  away  at  Divide,  Mont.,  in  1876.  Mr. 
Allen  thus  comes  of  a  family  of  pioneers  and 
pathfinders,  and  he  is  a  pioneer,  having  made  his 
home  on  or  near  its  site  long  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Anaconda  was  thought  of.  He  has  seen 
farm  produce  growing  up  on  the  land  where  now 
stand  large  business  blocks,  and  when  a  boy  on 
many  occasions  he  played  with  his  companions 
on  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Smelter  city. 
His  conspicuous  success  has  been  due  to  fore- 
sight, integrity  and  keen  business  ability.  He  has 
availed  himself  with  careful  judgment  of  the  busi- 
ness opportunities  which  he  has  found  about  him, 
and  has  not  failed  to  turn  them  to  his  own  advan- 
tage and  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  others. 

Mr.  Allen  is  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 
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taking  an  active  and  patriotic  interest  in  party 
affairs,  although  never  seeking  office.  Many  times 
he  has  declined  positions  of  public  honor  which 
have  been  tendered  him,  preferring  to  give  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  management  of  his  private 
interests.  But  he  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  attend  primaries  and  conventions, 
thus  contributing  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
public  business  and  the  promotion  of  public  wel- 
fare. He  is  often  seen  in  county  and  state  con- 
ventions, and  his  judgment  and  advice  are  ever 
in  demand  when  arise  questions  of  importance. 
Mr.  Allen  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  also  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
being  a  member  of  Acacia  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
of  Anaconda,  and  he  has  a  laudable  interest  in  the 
fraternal  and  charitable  work  of  these  societies. 
In  the  fall  of  1893  Mr.  Allen  was  married  at  Liv- 
ingston, Mont.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Berkin,  a  native 
of  Boulder,  born  in  1874.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
WilHam  and  Jane  Berkin,  early  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana, who  came  hither  in  1863.  Mr.  Berkin  was  for 
many  years  the  Boulder  agent  of  the  Diamond  R 
Freighting  &  Forwarding  Company,  and  has 
since  been  largely  connected  with  mining,  ranch- 
ing and  stockgrowing  in  Jefferson  and  Fergus 
counties.  He  is  now  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, and  resides  with  his  son,  Hon.  John  Berkin, 
in  Meagher  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  a 
charming  home  in  Anaconda  and  three  children, 
Mildred,  Esther  and  an  infant.  They  are  notably 
happy  in  their  domestic  life,  Mrs.  Allen  being  a 
helpmeet  and  companion  to  her  husband,  con- 
sulted by  him  in  connection  with  all  his  business 
enterprises.  He  attributes  much  of  his  success  to 
her  wise  counsel  and  conservative  advice. 


IRVIN  D.  ASKEW.— One  of  the  rising  stockmen 
of  northern  Montana  of  the  younger  generation, 
is  Irvin  D.  Askew,  whose  address  is  Cascade,  Mont. 
A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  born  January  2, 
1865,  in  Rushville,  the  son  of  Miles  and  Mary 
(Raught)  Askew,  the  former  a  native  of  Lan- 
cashire, England,  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  father  emigrated  from  his  native  country  to 
America  in  early  life,  establishing  his  home  at 
PljTTiouth,  Pa.,  where  he  conducted  blacksmithing 
until  his  decease,  in  1899.  His  mother  was  of 
Scotch  lineage  and  was  born  in  Rushville.  Pa. 
She  died  at  Rushville  in  1871  and  lies  buried  in  that 
city.    Their  son,  John  D.  Askew,  attained  manhood 


in  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  early  education  in 
the  excellent  public  schools  near  his  boyhood's  home. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  began  life  for  himself 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Elmer  hotel,  at  Towanda,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  for  about  three  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1885,  resigning  his  position,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  west,  and  coming 
to  the  then  territory  of  Montana,  he  first  located 
at  Johnstown,  now  known  as  West  Great  Falls,  and 
remained  there  for  about  two  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Montana  Cattle  Company.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  removed  to  Ulida,  now  Cascade,  Mont., 
and  located  160  acres  of  land  at  the  head  of  Bird 
creek,  and  engaged  in  ranching  and  stockraising. 

Mr.  Askew  has  steadily  added  to  his  acreage  and 
holdings  until  he  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch 
jf  about  1,100  acres  of  land,  150  acres  being  de- 
^'Oted  to  general  ranching,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses.  His  livestock  op- 
erations have  recently  grown  to  quite  large  pro- 
portions, and  his  herds  are  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  For  about  ten  months  in  1900,  Mr.  Askew 
conducted  a  livery  stable  in  Great  Falls,  but,  dis- 
posing of  that  business,  he  has  since  confined  him- 
self to  his  ranching  and  stock  interests.  Decem- 
ber 13,  1897,  at  West  Auburn,  Pa.,  Mr.  Askew 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Pearl  Kirkoff, 
the  daughter  of  George  Kirkoff,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  farmer  and  stockgrower  of  Susquehanna 
county,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  sec- 
tion. Their  home  is  one  widely  known  for  its 
gracious  and  generous  hospitality,  and  is  graced 
with  two  children,  May  and  Edith,  the  oldest  nearly 
three  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  a  year  old. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Askew  is  affiliated  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  as  a  member  of 
Chestnut  Valley  Lodge  No.  29,  of  Cascade,  while 
politically  he  is  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Republican 
party,  taking  a  leading  position  in  the  councils  and 
management  of  that  political  organization  in  his 
county.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  county 
central  committee,  and  is  also  deputy  county  as- 
sessor of  Cascade  county,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  latter  position  in  1901.  He  is  a  progressive 
and  enterprising  man  of  lousiness,  energetic, 
straight-forward  and  successful  in  his  undertak- 
ings. He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  northern  Montana,  and  has  been  foremost 
in  the  advocacy  of  all  measures  intended  to  promote 
the  section  of  the  state  where  he  maintains  his 
home.  He  is  held  in  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens 
and  is  one  of  the  rising  men  of  Montana. 
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RD.  ANDERSON,  of  Dupuyer,  Teton  county, 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  successful  evolu- 
tion of  a  determined,  industrious  man  of  all  work 
into  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  citizen  through 
the  medium  of  cattleraising,  one  of  Montana's 
leading  industries.  On  January  10,  1861,  he  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Dubuque  county,  Iowa.  His 
father,  David  Rice  Anderson,  of  Irish  ancestry, 
was  a  Kentuckian,  born  about  1821,  and  who  died 
in  Dubuque  county,  Iowa,  in  August,  1861.  His 
widow,  Mary  Ann  (Bailey)  Anderson,  was  born  in 
1830  in  Liverpool,  England.  She  passed  away  near 
Leon,  Decatur  county,  Iowa,  on  September  22,  1901. 
R.  D.  Anderson  passed  through  all  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Dyersville,  Iowa,  faithfully  improv- 
ing his  early  opportunities.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  left  home,  but  he  continued  school  education 
until  he  was  sixteen.  Then,  in  1877,  he  removed 
to  South  Dakota,  where  he  secured  employment 
during  the  summer  as  night-  herder  of  a  freighting 
team,  and  he  subsequently  worked  on  ranches 
near  Yankton  and  in  Hutchinson  county  until  the 
spring  of  1882.  During  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  came  to  Montana,  where  his  first  occupation 
was  driving  a  freighting  outfit  between  Junction 
City  and  Forts  Maginnis  and  Custer.  At  this  he 
continued  until  the  spring  of  1883,  and  during 
the  following  winter  he  chopped  wood  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  supply  the  steamboats.  In  1884  he 
went  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  then,  in  1885, 
after  a  short  period  passed  at  Augusta,  he  came 
to  Dupuyer,  Teton  county.  He  made  this  his 
home  for  ten  years,  being  employed  on  neighbor- 
ing ranches  where  his  general  ability  and  diligence 
won  appreciation.  At  one  period,  between  1885 
and  1887,  he  carried  the  mail  to  and  from  Choteau 
and  Blackfoot.  The  homestead  upon  which  he 
at  present  resides  he  located  in  1895.  It  com- 
prises 160  acres,  and  to  this  he  has  added  by 
lease  640  acres  on  the  Dry  Forks  of  the  Marias, 
where  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  is 
a  Democrat  and  has  never  married. 


1830,  the  sixth  of  eight  children.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  then  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  work  on 
his  father's  farm.  At  twenty-four  he  set  sail  from 
New  York  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  from 
there  went  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  California,  then 
the  land  of  promise  for  all  the  seekers  of  sudden 
fortunes.  After  mining  for  three  years  in  Cali- 
fornia he  returned  to  Illinois,  there  passed  two 
years,  and  came  overland  to  Montana,  reaching  the 
bustling  camp  of  Bannack  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity and  excitement.  During  his  first  winter  he 
mined  for  gold  on  Grasshopper  creek,  and  the  next 
spring  secured  a  ranch  on  Beaverhead  and  for 
twelve  years  was  engaged  in  stockraising.  Selling  out 
he  went  to  Sidney,  Iowa,  and  near  there  he  farmed 
for  five  years.  He  then  returned  to  Montana  and 
traveled  over  the  territory  seeking  a  satisfactorj' 
location,  and  in  1884  he  took  up  a  desert  claim  of 
160  acres,  the  ranch  on  which  he  now  resides,  near 
Laurel  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  has  placed  80  acres 
of  it  under  good  cultivation,  producing  fine  annual 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts. Mr.  Ashbaugh  is  an  ardent  and  consistent 
Democrat.  His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  he  has  voted  the  ticket  of  his 
party  ever  since.  His  life  has  of  late  years  been 
peaceful  and  always  useful,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  productive  forces  of  his  community,  and  an 
example  of  industry  and  thrift. 


JAMES  ASHBAUGH.— This  gentleman  is  the 
scion  of  families  bred  in  old  Kentucky,  where 
his  father,  Frederick,  and  his  mother,  Martha  Ash- 
baugh, were  born  and  reared.  His  father  was  a 
potter  and  made  crockery  and  also  farmed  in  In- 
diana, where  James  Ashbaugh  was  born  on  May  7, 


JB  ANNIN. — This  gentleman  was  born  at  Le- 
roy,  N.  Y.,  on  October  26,  1865,  the  son  of  J. 
W.  and  JuHa  (Burt)  Annin,  the  former  a  native  of 
Leroy  and  the  latter  of  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  a  Mr.  Burt,  removed  from 
Warwick,  N.  Y.,  to  York  in  the  fertile  Genessee 
valley  in  1824.  The  Burts  are  also  descendants 
of  the  celebrated  New  England  Winthrop  family, 
one  of  whom,  the  famous  Robert  Winthrop,  was 
the  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Mr. 
Annin's  father  removed  from  Leroy  to  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  in  1870,  making  that  place  his  home  until 
1876,  when  he  became  a  resident  of  Mt.  Morris, 
N.  Y.,  until  his  death  in  1879.  He  was  a  prominent 
merchant  and  horticulturist.  J.  B.  Annin,  after  his 
graduation  from  the  high  school  at  Mt.  Morris, 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  that  place  until 
1886,  when  he  came  west  and  located  at  Evans- 
ton,  Wyo.,  where  he  remained  until  February,  1889, 
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then  he  came  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  entering  the 
employ  of  Thompson  Brothers,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  July,  1890,  when  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  at  Cokedale,  and  in  October,  1892, 
opened  the  nucleus  of  his  present  establishment  at 
Columbus.  In  1896  the  closing  of  the  Cokedale 
mines  caused  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise  there 
and  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  business  at  Co- 
lumbus. Two  years  later  his  establishment  was 
merged  in  the  Columbus  Mercantile  Company,  and 
in  1899  the  present  commodious  and  convenient 
stone  building  was  erected.  It  is  30x100  feet,  and 
contains  two  stories  and  a  basement. 

Mr.  Annin  has  been  the  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  this  company  from  its  formation, 
and  under  his  supervision  it  has  grown  rap- 
idly and  has  taken  a  high  commercial  stand- 
ing. It  is  securing  a  prosperous  trade  from  a 
productive  farming  and  ranching  territory,  and 
satisfies  its  large  number  of  patrons  by  both  the 
character  of  the  stock  it  carries  and  the  courteous 
and  obliging  manner  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale. 
The  postoffice  is  located  in  the  store,  and  Mr. 
Annin  brings  to  the  office  of  postmaster  a  valuable 
experience  acquired  in  a  similar  position  at  Coke- 
dale. Mr.  Annin  was  married  on  July  15,  1889,  to 
Miss  Janet  Haldane,  a  native  of  Scotland  and 
daughter  of  John  Haldane,  who  came  to  Wyoming 
in  1885,  and  thence  removed  to  Montana  in  1890. 
He  is  engaged  in  ranching  and  the  cattle  business 
on  the  Yellowstone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Annin  have  two 
children,  James  and  Burt,  both  attending  school. 
In  politics  Mr.  Annin  is  an  active  Republican,  and 
serves  his  party  as  chairman  of  the  county  central 
•committee.  He  was  county  commissioner  from 
1897  to  1901,  and  has  been  school  trustee  for  many 
years.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 


CHARLES  E.  AVERY.— This  prominent  and 
successful  miner,  active  promoter  and  skillful 
engineer  is  a  native  of  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  born  on  Alarch  2,  1850,  the  son  of  Amos 
and  Maria  (Wakeman)  Avery,  also  natives  of  Sul- 
livan county,  who  usefully  passed  their  lives  there, 
the  former  dying  in  1890  and  the  latter  in  1894, 
their  ancestors  on  both  sides  being  among  the  earli- 
est settlers  of  that  country.  Mr.  Avery  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  and  remained  with  his 
parents  aiding  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-three 


years  old.  In  1873  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
in  the  Gallatin  valley  until  after  the  winter  of  1874. 
He  then  joined  the  Big  Horn  expedition  to  the 
Yellowstone,  following  the  Northern  Pacific  sur- 
vey to  the  Rosebud  valley,  also  visiting  the  Little 
and  Big  Horn  valleys  on  the  trip,  which  was  one 
of  exciting  incidents.  He  returned  to  Bozeman 
in  the  autumn  and  in  the  winter  put  in  the  big 
Norwegian  irrigating  ditch  at  Pony,  in  Madison 
county,  and  in  the  same  year  made  one  of  the 
valuable  discoveries  at  the  famous  Pony  mines  and 
secured  interests  in  the  Boss  Tweed  and  other 
claims.  He  remained  at  Pony  four  years,  and  in 
1882  sold  his  interests  and  moved  to  Butte.  From 
1872  to  1878  he  was  prospecting  and  mining  in 
Beaverhead,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Silver  Bow  and 
other  counties  in  Montana  and  also  in  Idaho,  and 
now  has  interests  in  many  valuable  undeveloped 
quartz  claims.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been 
engineer  at  various  working  mines  during  the  win- 
ter, passing  the  summer  season  in  prospecting.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican ;  fraternally  a  Freema- 
son, holding  membership  in  Bannack  Lodge  No.  16. 


EDWIN  BAILEY.— The  ancestors  of  this  gen- 
tleman on  either  side  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England,  and  stood  representative 
of  stanch  old  English  and  Scotch  stock,  and  Mr. 
Bailey  is  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Teton  county,  where  he  has  maintained 
his  home  for  eight  years.  He  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill, N.  H.,  on  July  26,  1854,  the  son  of  Azro  Bailey, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  where  he  was  born  in  1804, 
the  son  of  Abner  Bailey,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  son  of  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey,  who  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  family  hav- 
ing early  come  from  England  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  New  England.  Azro  Bailey  was  a  lifelong 
farmer  and  his  death  occurred  in  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
on  August  10,  1874.  The  mother  of  Edwin  Bailey, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Lang,  was  born 
at  Bath,  N.  H.,  of  Scottish  ancestry,  and  she  died 
in  Haverhill,  in  1881.  Edwin  Bailey  secured  his 
education  in  the  pubic  schools  and  the  historic 
and  celebrated  academy  of  Haverhill,  graduating 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1870,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years.  He  was  employed  at  farm  work  until 
1873,  and  after  his  father's  death  assumed  charge 
of  the  old  homestead  farm,  where  he  remained 
until  1895.    After  the  death  of  the  mother  his  sis- 
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ter  Mary,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Helena,  at- 
tended to  the  duties  of  the  household.  In  1893 
Mr.  Bailey  came  to  Teton  county,  Mont.,  and  was 
employed  for  one  year  on  the  ranch  of  Charles 
McDonald,  near  Choteau,  then  took  up  a  home- 
stead claim  at  Farmer's  coulee,  near  Muddy  creek, 
purchased  a  band  of  sheep,  and  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  sheep,  having  since  added 
240  acres  to  his  original  claim.  The  place  is  well 
improved  and  he  has  been  duly  successful  and  holds 
standing  as  one  of  the  representative  ranchmen 
of  that  section.  In  politics  he  supports  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  Great  Falls,  in  1897,  Mr.  Bailey 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Florence  Coch- 
rane, who  was  also  born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H. 


JACOB  SCHMIDT.— There  are  but  few  surviv- 
ing pioneers  who  came  to  Montana  earlier  than 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  Mr.  Jacob 
Schmidt,  who  is  now  residing  near  Browning,  Teton 
county.  In  his  long  experience  in  this  country, 
covering  forty-seven  years,  he  has  witnesssed  many 
wonderful  developments,  endured  many  privations, 
and  formed  many  acquaintances.  He  was  born  at 
Ettlinger,  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
August  8,  1832.  The  limited  education  which  he  re- 
ceived was  gained  by  two  hours  a  day  in  a  factory 
school  at  Ettlinger,  the  balance  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  hard  work  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Having  served  a  four-years  apprenticeship 
at  the  tailor's  trade  in  EttHnger,  and  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  he  worked  his  way  across  the 
Atlantic  to  New  York  city,  arriving  in  1853. 
From  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  state  he  went 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  same  year  embarked 
on  a  steamboat  en  route  for  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
via  the  Missouri  river,  arriving  there  in  the  spring 
of  1854.  Employment  at  his  trade  was  secured 
from  James  Dawson,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
1863,  when  he  removed  to  Deer  Lodge,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  to  Silver  City,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  where  he  opened  a  grocery  store. 

At  this  period  the  county  seat  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county  was  in  the  store  of  our  subject, 
and,  as  he  says,  it  was  removed  to  Helena  in 
1865  by  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders,  who  "came  and  carried 
away  the  county  seat,  consisting  of  a  few  books 
of  record."  This  act  Mr.  Schmidt  freely  admits 
is  the  reason  why  the  seat  of  government  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county  is  now  located  at  the  capital 
city  of  the  state.    But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Schmidt 


soon  followed  the  county  seat,  for  in  1865  he  re- 
moved his  grocery  store  to  Helena  and  added  to 
the  enterprise  a  bakery.  At  that  period  flour  cost 
$120  per  hundred,  and  tobacco  $10  per  pound.  One 
year  later  he  removed  to  Fort  Benton  where  he 
built  the  Overland  Hotel,  conducting  the  same  one 
season,  thence  going  to  Silver  City,  where  he  re- 
mained through  the  winter  with  William  Kizer. 
In  1867  we  find  Mr.  Schmidt  at 'Old  Mission,  near 
where  is  at  present  located  Ulm  station  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  here  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  he  engaged  in  the  stock  business. 
From  1869  until  1874  Mr.  Schmidt  was  settled 
at  St.  Peter's  mission,  twelve  miles  from  Cascade, 
continuing  the  same  enterprise,  thence  removing 
to  Haystack  butte,  upon  the  South  fork  of  the 
Sun  river,  where  he  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  cattle  raising.  During  the  following  sixteen 
years  he  resided  at  Choteau,  Teton  county,  where 
he  amassed  considerable  property,  and  during  the 
summer  of  that  year  his  family  secured  400  acres 
of  Indian  allotment  land  on  Cut  Bank  river,  same 
county,  which,  with  the  use  of  the  adjoining  free 
ranges,  afforded  ample  facilities  for  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  horses  and  the  raising  of  hay,  while 
the  original  400  acres  is  completely  fenced  and  con- 
veniently improved  in  many  other  directions. 

At  "Fort  Benton.  December  25,  1856,  Father  Jo- 
seph officiating,  Mr.  Schmidt  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Margaret  Miller,  of  German  an- 
cestry, daughter  of  "Jack"  Miller,  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  the  western  country.  To  this  union  were 
born  eleven  children,  of  whom  those  living  are 
Millie  and  Robert  (twins),  Julia,  Carroll-,  George, 
and  Jennie.  Those  who  have  been  called  from 
earth  are  Julia,  Edward,  Martha,  Robert,  Rosa  and 
Hattie.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Schmidt  is  still  living 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  One  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  workers  in  Democratic 
political  circles  is  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  manifests  a 
keen  interest  in  all  the  issues  of  the  successive 
campaigns,  in  both  state  and  local  aiTairs.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  at 
Choteau,  in  which  he  has  filled  all  the  chairs,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge  meeting  at 
Deer  Lodge  in  1898. 


WILLIAM  E.  BARNARD.— A  native  of  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  in  1857, 
and  endowed  by  nature  with  the  restless  activity 
characteristic  of  New  England,  William  E.   Barn- 
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ard  has  traveled  with  thoughtful  intelligence  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States,  and  has  had  many 
adventures  and  interesting  experiences.  His  par- 
ents were  Thomas  and  Rebecca  (Helm)  Barnard, 
the  former  a  native  of  England  who  came  to 
America  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  was 
a  gold  and  silver  refiner,  and  died  in  New  York 
state.  The  mother  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 
Of  their  family  of  eight  children  William  was 
the  youngest.  The  family  removed  to  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and 
there,  after  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  the  milk 
business  for  himself,  and  continued  in  its  success- 
ful prosecution  until  1878,  when  he  went  south, 
and  with  a  partner  traveled  through  that  section 
of  the  country  selling  novelties  and  household 
articles.  In  1882  he  landed  in  New  Mexico,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  and  three  years 
later  selling  his  ranch  and  buying  a  flock  of  sheep, 
he  drove  them  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This  he 
did  annually  for  three  years.  The  first  two  drives 
were  very  profitable,  but  the  third  one  was  disas- 
trous, and  after  that  he  remained  in  Kansas  and. 
trading  a  portion  of  his  remaining  sheep  for  land, 
sold  the  remainder,  abandoning  an  enterprise  that  at 
first  promised  wealth. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  he  came  to  Montana,  and, 
locating  at  Powderville,  in  Custer  county,  engaged 
in  general  merchandising  and  in  raising  horses, 
cattle  and  range  stock  for  market,  enterprises  he 
is  still  successfully  conducting  with  an  increasing 
volume  of  trade  and  widening  body  of  patrons. 
In  politics  Mr.  Barnard  is  an  active  and  zealous 
Republican,  always  industrious  and  efficient  in  the 
service  of  his  party.  He  has  been  the  postmaster 
at  Powderville  for  the  last  six  years,  adminis- 
tering the  duties  of  the  office  with  general  satis- 
faction. In  fraternal  relations  he  is  identified  with 
the  rapidly  growing  Order  of  Elks.  In  business 
circles,  in  political  relations,  in  all  matters  of  local 
interest  and  in  social  intercourse  he  is  influential 
for  good,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  leading  man,  worthy 
of  and  secure  in  the  respect  of  all  his  fellow 
citizens.  One  incident  in  his  busy  and  adventurous 
life,  which  has  been  a  source  of  great  disadvantage 
to  him,  should  not  be  omitted  from  this  brief  re- 
view. In  1896  he  was  "held  up"  in  his  store  by 
desperadoes  and  in  the  struggle  was  shot  in  the 
head,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  He  yet 
carries  the  l:)ullet  in  his  head  and  at  times  it  is 
quite   troulslesome. 


ORD  A.  AYXSLEY.— This  gentleman  can 
trace  an  ancestral  line  of  patrician  and  distin- 
guished order  and  the  lineage  is  of  stanch  old 
English  stock,  both  the  agnatic  and  cognatic  lines 
being  of  influential  and  prominent  character.  He 
was  born  at  Brockley  Hall,  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, on  April  11,  1862,  the  son  of  John  Aynsley, 
who  was  born  on  inherited  ancestral  acres  near  the 
same  place  in  1822,  and  who  there  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  extensive  raising  of  live  stock,  hav- 
ing an  estate  of  1,240  acres  and  making  a  specialty 
of  breeding  and  raising  fine  grades  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  He  represented  the  second  oldest  family 
descended  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
the  early  family  occupancy  of  land  in  England  be- 
ing recorded  in  the  Domesday  Book.  He  died  at 
the  family  home  in  October,  1900,  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  his  father,  John  Aynsley,  had 
preceded  him  on  the  same  soil  as  a  farmer  and 
stockgrower.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother 
of  Ord  A.  Aynsley  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Arm- 
strong, and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ord  Arm- 
strong, a  wealthy  farmer  and  an  influential  citi- 
zen of  Northumberland.  She  was  born  in  1838, 
and  her  demise  occurred  in  October,  1900,  only 
three  weeks  after  that  of  her  honored  husband. 
Ord  A.  Aynsley  received  his  education  in  the 
Rothbury  Grammar  School,  at  Rothbury,  England, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  literary  and  land- 
commissioner's  courses  with  the  class  of  1880. 
He  then  continued  his  residence  at  the  old  home- 
stead until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  when,  in  1887,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  almost  directly  came  to  Philbrook, 
Fergus  county,  Mont.,  where  he  was  for  six  months 
employed  on  the  ranch  of  E.  J.  Morrison.  He 
then  individually  engaged  in  the  sheepgrowing 
business,  taking  a  band  of  sheep  on  shares  in  com- 
pany with  G.  M.  Stone  and  J.  C.  Hauck,  and  in 
1S90  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Stone,  and 
this  association  obtained  for  about  seven  years, 
their  ranch  of  1,400  acres  being  devoted  to  sheep 
and  horses.  In  June,  1897,  Mr.  Aynsley  removed 
to  Teton  county  and  rented  the  ranch  of  William 
Ralston, 'near  Choteau.  One  year  later  he  pur- 
chased the  Howard  &  Childress  ranch  of  1,000 
acres,  located  on  Wood  creek  in  the  same  county. 
In  1899  he  sold  this  place  to  Rev.  Martin  Mertz, 
of  Helena,  and  rented  his  present  ranch  of  2,000 
acres,  located  near  Collins,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Teton  river.  Here  Mr.  Aynsley  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  running  an 
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average  of  2,500  head  of  the  former  and  about 
fifty  of  the  latter  and  maintaining  a  high  grade  of 
stock  in  both  hnes.  Having  been  familiar  with 
this  line  of  industry  from  his  youth,  Mr.  Aynsley 
brings  to  bear  a  marked  discrimination  in  the  con- 
ducting of  operations,  and  his  business  methods 
insure  the  best  results  against  the  ordinary  con- 
tingencies to  be  encountered.  He  is  alert  and 
public-spirited  and  held  in  high  esteem,  and  his 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  At  Rothbury,  England,  in  1887,  was  sol- 
emnized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Aynsley  and  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Carmichael,  the  daughter  of  William 
Carmichael,  an  extensive  and  influential  farmer  of 
West  Ray,  Northumberland,  England ;  her  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Donkin,  and  the  families 
on  both  sides  are  wealthy  and  prominent  mem- 
bers of  old  families  of  that  county.  It  may  be 
noted  incidentally  that  the  four  brothers  of  Mr. 
Aynsley,  John,  Joseph,  James  and  Lionel,  are 
operating  the  two  English  estates  of  the  family. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aynsley  have  two  children,  William 
Carmichael  and  John  Armstrong. 


JOHN  B.  BECK. — After  an  active  and  successful 
career  in  various  line  of  activity,  John  B. 
Beck,  late  of  the  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.,  an  ener- 
getic and  prosperous  stockman  and  rancher,  sur- 
rendered his  trust  on  February  25,  1894,  his  death 
being  due  to  pneumonia.  He  was  born  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  on  May  30,  1830,  and  came  to  America 
when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  He  was  reared 
at  Booneville,  Cooper  county.  Mo.,  and  when  the 
Mexican  war  broke  out,  being  too  young  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier,  he  engaged  as  a  teamster  and  in 
that  capacity  went  through  the  entire  war.  After 
its  close  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  remained 
there  until  1849,  when  he  went  to  California,  and 
was  engaged  in  mining  in  that  state  and  other 
portions  of  the  northwest  until  1866.  He  then 
located  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  Mont.,  and  con- 
ducted operations  as  a  farmer  and  stockman,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful,  imtil  his  death. 
In  his  business  and  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fel- 
low citizens  Mr.  Beck  was  seriously  handicapped 
from  his  inabihty  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  He  could  speak  it  and  was  proficient 
in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  but  never  learned 
to  read  and  write  in  English.  Yet  with  his  naturally 
strong  mentality  and  personality,  his  fine  executive 


ability,  and  his  business  capacity  enabled  him  to  tri- 
umph over  this  difficulty.  He  was  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  force  of  character,  continuous  industry 
and  indomitable  will,  yet  withal  of  a  genial  and 
companionable  disposition.  In  1872  he  rhade  a  visit 
to  his  old  home  in  Missouri,  and  there  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Anna  M.  Rogers,  of  that 
state,  a  daughter  of  John  Rogers,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  born  in  1806.  His  wife,  nee 
Mary  Hogan,  was  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
was  a  niece  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beck  had  three  children,  John  S.  H.,  Charles  F. 
and  Walter,  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  Gal- 
latin valley,  John  living  in  Bozeman. 


RODNEY  A.  BARNES.— This  gentleman,  now 
one  of  the  successful  ranchmen  of  Choteau 
county,  has  been  long  identified  with  the  wild  life 
of  the  frontier,  and  has  had  many  interesting  and 
varied  experiences.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  native  of  the 
Empire  state,  born  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  8,  1854.  His  father  was  born  in  Cat- 
taraugus county,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  and  his  death 
occurred  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in  May,  1888.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  E.  Trask,  was 
born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and  now  maintains 
her  home  in  Sioux  Falls.  Rodney  A.  Barnes  at- 
tended the  public  schools  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  the  west,  and  continued  his  studies  in 
the  schools  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  he  began 
his  individual  business  career,  being  there  en- 
gaged in  the  buying  of  wheat  for  seven  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  then  started 
westward,  making  the  trip  on  horseback  from 
Sioux  City  in  1875,  stopping  at  Deadwood  in  the 
Black  Hills,  where  he  remained  until  1878,  after 
which  he  came  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  in  which  local- 
ity he  was  prospecting,  trading  with  the  Indians, 
hunting,  etc.,  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when  he 
went  to  the  Assinniboine  country,  riding  the  cattle 
range.  The  ensuing  winter  he  devoted  to  hunting 
and  prospecting  in  the  Belt  mountains,  and  for 
two  more  years  he  was  engaged  in  trading  with  the 
Indians  and  in  hunting  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
From  1882  until  1883  Mr.  Barnes  held  a  clerical 
position  in  Col.  C.  A.  Broadwater's  store  at  Fort 
Assinniboine,  and  the  winter  of  1883  he  occupied 
himself  in  trapping,  while  in  the  spring  of  1884 
he  started  on  a  prospecting  tour  in  the  main  range 
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of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  next  whiter  he  came 
to  the  Sweet  Grass  district  of  Chotcau  county, 
where  the  next  spring  he  took  up  a  homestead 
claim.  To  this  he  has  since  added  by  taking  up 
claims  and  by  purchase  of  school  lands  until  he  has 
a  fine  ranch  property  comprising  nearly  1,000 
acres,  and  here  he  has  since  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  cattle,  while  he  secures  a 
large  amount  of  hay  each  year.  His  ranch  is 
located  near  the  village  of  Gold  Butte,  which  is 
his  postoffice  address.  In  politics  Mr.  Barnes  gives 
an  earnest  support  to  the  Republican  party.  In 
1887,  at  Lethbridge,  N.  T.,  Mr.  Barnes  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Belle  Quort,  who  was  born  at 
Winnipeg  in  i860,  and  they  have  six  children,  June, 
Josie,  Wayne,  May,  Ruth  and  Grace. 


PETER  V.  JACKSON.— Seminaries,  colleges 
and  universities  may  do  much  for  a  man  in 
preparing  him  for  the  battle  of  life,  but  after  all 
the  best  of  what  we  learn  is  what  our  own  experi- 
ence teaches.  They  are  doubly  prepared,  however, 
who  have  the  benefit  of  both  lines  of  schooling,  as 
is  the  case  with  Peter  V.  Jackson,  of  Sterling,  the 
subject  of  this  review.  He  was  born  on  October 
8,  1844,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  Joel  and 
Julia  A.  (Southworth)  Jackson.  Both  Joel  Jack- 
son and  Julia  A.  Southworth  were  born,  reared  and 
thoroughly  educated  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  healthful  atmosphere  of  Quaker  homes  with 
its  elevating  influences  which  gave  stability  and  in- 
tegrity to  their  originally  noble  characters.  Here 
they  were  married  and  thence  they  removed  to 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  where,  close  to  the  beautiful 
city  of  Rochester,  was  made  their  permanent  home. 
Mr.  Jackson  from  the  force  of  his  character 
attained  and  held  a  high  place,  not  only  in  the 
Friends  Society,  but  in  the  public  and  commercial 
circles  of  Rochester  for  long  years.  He  descended 
from  the  strong  Scotch-Irish  ancestor  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  colony  in  very  early  days  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  with  reminiscences  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  of  Londonderry  clinging  to  him, 
and  whose  virile  blood  flowed  strongly  through  the 
veins  of  his  New  York  descendants.  His  wife  de- 
scended from  the  early  Pilgrim  settlers,  an  an- 
cestor being  among  the  102  passengers  that  landed 
from  the  Mayflower  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620. 
With  such  parents  we  must  look  for  more  than 
ordinary   strength   of    character  in   their    children. 


Their  son,  Peter  \.,  was  reared  and  educated  in 
his  native  city,  graduating  from  Rochester  Univer- 
sity in  1866.  Soon  after  his  graduation  Mr.  Jackson 
accepted  a  position  as  accountant  and  bookkeeper 
for  the  Midas  Mining  Company,  and  came  to  his 
field  of  labor  by  the  Missouri  river  in  the  spring 
of  1867.  When  the  company  suspended  operations 
in  1869  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  works,  and 
becoming  part  owner  of  the  property,  continued 
in  charge  until  1871,  when  he  became  assistant 
superintendent  for  the  Columbia  Mining  Company 
at  Unionville  for  one  season,  retaining  his  interest 
in  the  Midas  company.  After  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  assaying  and  dealing  in  gold  and  silver 
bullion  at  Sterling  for  nearly  ten  years.  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  married  in  June,  1875,  to  Miss  Henrietta 
Fletcher,  a  native  of  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  whose 
ancestors  were  of  Scotch  and  English  descent,  and 
all  noted  for  uprightness  of  life  and  strong  relig- 
ious convictions.  Of  the  eight  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  four  are  living:  M.  W.  and  Emily 
M.,  students  at  the  Wesleyan  University  in  Helena, 
and  John  T.  and  Peter  V.,  Jr. 

In  1877  Mr.  Jackson  began  operations  in  ranch- 
ing and  stockraising.  He  has  several  thousand 
acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is  very  productive  and 
yields  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  hay.  He  gives 
his  attention  especially  to  Norman  horses  and  short- 
horn cattle,  of  which  he  always  has  several  hundred 
on  the  ranch.  He  is  a  large  owner  of  mineral  lands 
among  them  being  the  Galena  mine  at  Sterling  and 
the  Boaz  at  Red  Bluff.  It  is  a  part  of  his  plan 
of  operation  to  give  worthy  men  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  themselves  on  his  properties,  and  in  this 
way  he  helps  many  to  a  good  living  and  comfort- 
able homes.  He  has  been  successful  in  his  ventures, 
and,  having  great  sympathy  for  others  less  for- 
tunate, is  willing  to  aid  them.  He  is  a  progressive 
and  enterprising  citizen,  an  active  and  influential 
force  in  church  and  temperance  work,  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  social  circle,  and  a  hospitable  and  en- 
tertaining host  at  his  charming  home  in  Sterling. 


ARTHUR  BARNEY.— This  progressive  and  en- 
terprising citizen  of  Carbon  county,  Mont., 
who  is  an  ornament  and  of  great  service  to  his 
section  of  the  state,  was  born  at  Fort  Bridget,  in 
what  is  now  Wyoming,  on  September  3,  1852,  the 
son  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  (Beard)  Barney,  natives 
respectively    of    New    York    and    Virginia.      His 
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paternal  grandfather  was  Charles  Barney.  In 
July,  1847,  Lewis  Barney  crossed  the  plains  with 
the  first  party  of  jMormons,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  returned 
to  his  former  home  in  the  fall,  remained  five  years 
and  then  went  back  to  Salt  Lake,  taking  his  family 
and  while  en  route  the  son  Arthur  was  born.  The 
father  did  not  long  remain  in  any  place,  but  kept 
on  the  frontier,  following  it  as  it  moved  west- 
ward, and  conducting  lumbernig,  sawmilling  and 
farming.  He  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  was  injured  in  the  service,  for  which  his  widow 
draws  a  pension.  She  is  living  with  her  son  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one.  Her  husband  died  No- 
vember 5,  1894,  aged  eighty-six.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children. 

Arthur  Barney  remained  with  his  parents  until 
1880,  and  then  started  to  make  his  own  living, 
beginning  in  Utah.  In  1889  he  went  to  Wyoming, 
and,  passing  four  years  in  that  state,  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1894,  locating  on  the  land  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  Bridger.  Owmg  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  water  for  irrigation  this  was  of  little 
value  for  farming  purposes,  and  Mr.  Barney  en- 
gaged in  freighting  with  good  success.  In  1900 
he  sold  the  property  to  the  Bridger  Coal  Company, 
and  bought  the  ranch  where  he  now  lives,  and 
where  he  follows  farming  and  stockraising  with 
profit  and  advantage.  He  was  married  on  May  12, 
1880,  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Strong,  of  Utah,  a  daughter 
of  Hiram  Strong,  a  native  of  Iowa,  who  removed 
to  Utah  many  years  ago.  They  have  five  living 
children,  Rowena,  Matilda,  Malinda,  Herbert  and 
Leslie.  Two  sons,  Arthur  Owen  and  Chauncey 
Harold,  are  deceased.  Mr.  Barney  is  arranging 
for  the  introduction  of  water  on  his  place,  and 
contemplates  going  into  the  cattle  business  and 
making  a  specialty  of  it. 


p  H.  BARSTOW.— This  well  known  citizen  of 
V>  Billings  has  been  conspicuously  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Crow  agency  in  Montana,  and  his 
services  to  the  government  in  that  connection 
were  of  signal  value,  for  the  Crows  have  been  in- 
tractable and  indolent,  and  have  required  careful 
treatment  and  much  urging  to  turn  their  willing 
attention  to  productive  and  self-sustaining  indus- 
try. Mr.  Barstow  comes  of  Colonial  stock,  and 
his  ancestors  were  for  generations  identified  with 
seafaring.     He  was  born  on  April  29,   1850,  the 


son  of  Rogers  L.  and  Abbie  (Willis)  Barstow,  the 
former  being  for  many  years  a  whaling  merchant 
at  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  while  the  latter  was  a 
relative  of  the  well  known  poet  and  author,  N. 
P.  Willis.  The  paternal  grandfather  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Rogers  L.  Barstow,  and  he  also  was 
identified  with  the  whaling  industry,  as  was  also 
Elisha  Willis,  the  maternal  grandfather.  The  lat- 
ter was  also  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  built  the  first  vessel  ever 
constructed  in  Maine  in  or  about  the  first  year  of 
the   eighteenth  century. 

C.  H.  Barstow  received  his  early  education  in  a 
private  school  and  remained  at  the  parental  home 
until  1864,  his  father  dying  in  i860.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  Boston,  found  employment  in  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  and  later  held  various  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility.  In  1868  he  went 
south  to  engage  in  fruitraising,  was  for  a  time 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then  in  Dismal  Swamp, 
\'a.,  but  not  finding  a  satisfactory  opening,  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  two  young  men  and  removed  to  Reidsville, 
N.  C,  where  they  purchased  a  plantation  and  en- 
gaged in  raising  peanuts  and  tobacco.  In  1871 
Mr.  Barstow  removed  to  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  the  buying  and 
shipping  of  cattle,  continuing  successfully  in  these 
enterprises  about  eight  years.  In  1878  he  came 
to  Montana,  under  appointment  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  chief  clerk  at  the  Crow  Indian  agency. 
He  had  had  much  experience  with  the  Indians  in 
Kansas,  but  had  never  encountered  Indians  who 
held  white  men  in  such  contempt  as  did  the  Crows 
of  Montana.  They  were  apparently  incorrigible, 
and  the  task  of  inducing  them  to  follow  civilized 
pursuits  was  one  of  herculean  order. 

Mr.  Barstow,  however,  spared  no  eiifort  in  the 
line,  and  faithfully  and  successfully  served  in  the 
capacity  mentioned  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
doing  a  work  which  should  be  held  in  deep  ap- 
preciation by  the  government,  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  Indians.  He  persuaded  the  Crows 
to  engage  in  farming  and  other  forms  of  work, 
and  by  his  persistence  did  much  to  advance  their 
interests.  In  January,  1898.  Mr.  Barstow  took 
up  and  has  since  maintained  his  residence  in  Bill- 
ings. While  a  resident  of  Kansas  Mr.  Barstow 
served  for  some  time  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bill- 
ing Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.     On  February  3,  1886,  Mr.  Barstow  was 
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united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Susan  E.  Chandler, 
of  Iowa,  a  daughter  of  Hirman  G.  Chandler,  a  far- 
mer of  that  state.  Their  daughter,  Susan  E.,  re- 
sides at  the  parental  home.  Mrs.  Barstow  died  on 
April  19,  1890,  and  on  October  10,  1893,  Mr. 
Barstow  married  with  Mrs.  Louise  U.  (Walker), 
Witcher,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  she  being  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  merchant  and  miller. 


CHARLES  BELL.— Born  in  Rock  Island  county, 
III,  on  October  2,  1853,  the  son  of  J.  H.  and 
Emma  (Campbell)  Bell,  Charles  Bell,  of  Butte,  has 
had  a  busy  life  and  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties by  persistent  energy  and  good  business  capacity. 
His  father  was  a  mason  by  trade  and  followed  that 
occupation  in  his  native  state  of  New  York  and 
in  Illinois  (to  which  he  moved  in  middle  life), 
until  he  died,  which  event  occurred  at  Peoria,  in  the 
latter  state.  His  widow  is  still  living  at  Portland, 
Ore.  Their  son  Charles  received  the  district  school 
education  common  to  the  boys  of  his  section,  re- 
maining at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
In  1874  he  removed  to  Colorado,  and,  settling  in  the 
San  Juan  country,  engaged  in  placer  mining  for 
about  four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  came 
overland  to  Butte,  Mont.,  from  Corinne,  Utah,  and 
has  since  made  Butte  his  home,  although  for  many 
years  using  the  summer  months  in  prospecting 
in  Montana,  Idaho  and  other  states.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  man  to  prospect  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
section  in  Idaho,  being  there  in  1883.  He  there 
located  a  number  of  valuable  claims,  and  one  winter 
ran  a  pack  train  to  the  mines.  During  his  pros- 
pecting career  he  has  located  hundreds  of  claims, 
and  most  have  been  disposed  of  for  small  con- 
siderations, but  he  still  holds  promising  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Butte.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
has  passed  the  winter  months  as  foreman  of  mines 
at  Butte  and  other  places.  Among  those  of  which 
he  has  had  charge  are  the  Hibernia,  the  Mountain 
Chief  and  the  Kid.     Mr.  Bell  is  a  Democrat. 


SOREN  R.  BECK,  who  arrived  in  Deer  Lodge, 
where  he  now  resides,  with  a  capital  of  only 
$2.25,  has,  by  good  management  and  sound  business 
judgment  achieved  a  gratifying  success  in  raising 
cattle  and  sheep.  He  was  born  in  Denmark  on  July 
9,  1866,  the  son  of  Anders  and  Annie  (Sorenson) 


Beck,  and  the  father  was  a  prominent  and  success- 
ful farmer,  who  acquired  a  competency  and  is  now 
living  retired.  Soren  R.  Beck  was  reared  on  the 
farm  and  received  the  advantages  of  a  superior 
education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  alone 
to  the  United  States,  and  after  his  arrival  at  New 
York  came  directly  to  Montana,  and  settled  in  Deer 
Lodge,  now  Powell  county,  in  1884.  Here  for 
three  years  he  was  employed  on  a  ranch  belonging 
to  Nels  R.  Beck,  adjoining  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge. 
In  1889  he  leased  640  acres  of  land  on  the  Little 
Blackfoot,  nine  miles  north  of  Deer  Lodge,  and  di- 
rected his  attention  successfully  to  raising  horses 
for  five  years.  He  then  engaged,  first  in  the  cattle 
and  later  in  the  sheep  business,  and  now  has  seventy 
head  of  the  former  and  a  band  of  1,200  sheep,  con- 
trolling, with  his  leased  land,  three  sections,  thus 
having  an  excellent  range.  Mr.  Beck's  first  success 
was  made  in  horses,  he  having  sold  out  at  remuner- 
ative prices  and  invested  the  money  in  sheep  and 
cattle  before  the  panic  of  1893.  In  1891  he  returned 
to  Denmark  and  there  married  Christine  Christen- 
sen,  a  daughter  of  Peter  M.  and  Meren  (Sorenson) 
Erickson,  who  was  born  in  Denmark. where  the  par- 
ents still  reside.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  have  six  chil- 
dren :  Andrew,  Peter,  Annie,  George,  William  and 
Rosa.  The  fraternal  affiliations  of  Mr.  Beck  are  with 
the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  politically  he  is  a  Republican. 


ARTHUR  BECKWITH.— A  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  born  on  October  25,  1854,  in  Corn- 
wallis.  County  Kings,  and  reared  amidst  the  com- 
forts of  that  conservative  section,  Arthur  Beckwith 
made  a  long  stride  into  the  wilderness  when  he  took 
up  a  claim  of  land  in  Montana  amid  the  Indians, 
who  were  his  only  neighbors  for  a  time  and  who 
lived  around  him  for  several  years.  His  parents 
were  Albert  and  Rebecca  Beckwith.  Nova  Scotians, 
the  father  being  the  first  graduate  of  Acadia  Col- 
lege in  that  province.  They  had  seven  children, 
all  sQus.  Arthur  remained  at  home  until  he  was 
twenty,  attending  the  public  schools  and  assisting 
his  father  on  the  farm  which  furnished  the  family 
a  livelihood,  and.  when  he  had  reached  that  age, 
he  began  farming  on  his  own  account,  continuing 
this  occupation  for  four  or  five  years,  then  coming 
west  and  locating  in  Colorado  for  three  years. 

In  1878  Mr.  Beckwith  came  to  Montana  and  hired 
out  on  a  ranch  for  three  years,  after  which  he  took 
up  a  claim  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  ranching 
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for  himself.  His  property  is  four  miles  north  of 
Victor,  where  lie  has  235  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  can 
be  found  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  sixty  head  of 
cattle  and  a  number  of  very  fine  horses,  most  of 
which  he  has  bred  himself,  and  are  very  creditable 
to  his  stables.  '  The  claim  which  he  took  up,  and 
which  is  the  nucleus  of  his  present  ranch,  was 
originally  located  by  the  Indians,  and,  as  has  been 
noted,  for  a  year  they  were  his  only  neighbors. 
He  had  no  trouble  with  them,  however,  and  found 
them  of  material  assistance  at  times.  They  re- 
mained in  his  vicinity  for  three  years  and  then 
went  away,  their  lands  being  taken  up  by  the 
whites  to  whom  they  sold  their  rights.  Mr.  Beck- 
with  located  on  his  land  in  1882,  and  since  then  he 
has  greatly  improved  the  property  and  made  it 
a  most  desirable  home,  equipped  with  good  build- 
ings, adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Beckwith  is  an 
unwavering  Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
who  out  of  a  total  vote  of  215,  in  1896,  voted  for 
President  McKinley  in  his  precinct,  and  always 
takes  great  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party. 
He  is  also  intelligently  interested  in  all  local  mat- 
ters in  which  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  in- 
volved, and  neglects  no  duty  of  citizenship  that  is 
properly  his  to  perform.  He  has  the  cordial  regard 
of  a  large  number  of  friends  and  the  good  will  and 
esteem  of  all  classes. 


JOHN  BERKIN.— In  reviewing  the  life  of  this 
well  known  citizen  of  Boulder,  Jefferson  county, 
it  would  be  excusable  to  say  that  "he  is  to  the  manor 
born,"  as  much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  fruit- 
ful wanderings  over  Montana's  plains  and  in  her 
mountain  wilds.  Still  he  was  born  in  Leicester 
shire,  England,  on  April  11,  1865,  but  accompanied 
his  father  to  America,  who  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Boulder  when  John  was  but  a  lad  of  five  years. 
His  education  was  secured  in  that  city,  and  he  was 
noted  for  his  intuitive  grasp  of  subjects  and  of 
thought  beyond  the  average  boy  of  his  years. 
Reared  in  the  wild  life  of  the  plains  he  early  be- 
came master  of  the  rifle,  and  before  reaching  his 
majority  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  mountains, 
hunting  game  and  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver. 
When  not  upon  one  of  these  exploring  expeditions 
his  time  was  employed  at  carpenter  work.  He  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  placer  mines  on  the  tributary 
of  the  North  Boulder,  and  had  the  energy  and  ability 


to  bring  water  over  three  miles  to  his  claim,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  take  out  $1,300.  He  subse- 
quently sold  his  claim  to  George  Hauser.  The  dis- 
covery and  the  surmounting  of  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  water  from  such  a  distance  when  he  was 
but  a  boy  showed  that  Mr.  Berkin  was  possessed 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  talent.  So  impressed 
were  Messrs.  Hauser  and  Vail  of  his  capabilities 
that  he  was  employed  by  them  to  prospect  the 
mountains  and  streams  for  mines.  He  was  in  Butte 
when  that  camp  contained  only  three  cabins,  and 
those  constructed  of  logs,  but  nearly  his  entire  life 
has  been  spent  in  Boulder  and  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. He  saw  much  of  Indian  life  and  customs, 
as  the  aborigines  were  quite  numerous  in  that  lo- 
cality, and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Chief  Jo- 
seph, the  noted  Nez  Perce  chief. 

While  working  at  carpenter  work  on  a  scaffold 
Mr.  Berkin  fell  and  sustained  such  serious  injuries 
that  it  largely  changed  the  current  of  his  business 
life.  One  of  his  limbs  was  fractured  in  such  a  way 
that  it  seemed  certain  for  a  time  that  he  would  lose 
that  member,  and,  although  it  was  saved,  he  was 
obliged  to  use  crutches  for  a  long  time.  During 
his  convalescence  he  was  not  idle,  devoting  his 
hours  to  the  study  of  photography,  hence  the  time 
was  turned  to  excellent  profit.  He  has  long  en- 
joyed-a  high  reputation  as  a  photographic  artist 
of  unusual  merit,  and  his  elegant  art  rooms  at 
Boulder  are  supplied  with  all  appliances  necessary  to 
produce  the  highest  and  best  art  effects.  He  has  a 
fine  traveling  outfit  and  has  taken  many  of  the  pic- 
turesque, grand  and  rare  views  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Berkin  still  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  Montana's  most  expert  hunters,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly killed  more  large  game  in  a  given  time 
than  any  other  man  in  the  state.  He  has  in  his 
studio  a  number  of  pictures  showing  his  trophies 
of  the  chase;  one  with  twenty-thred  deer  as  a  re- 
sult of  six  days'  hunt.  Another  shows  eighteen 
deer,  secured  in  eight  days  by  himself,  W.  E.  San- 
ders, Jr.,  son  of  the  ex-senator,  and  Charles  Wal- 
gamot,  a  brother-in-law,  the  scene  being  a  log  hut 
on  Ouinn  Canyon,  twelve  miles  from  Boulder.  Some 
of  the  views  are  reproduced  in  oil  and  present  a 
vivid  and  realistic  scene  of  events  which  will  no 
longer  be  possible  in  many  parts  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Berkin  has  a  pleasant  residence  in  Boulder,  and, 
while  his  attention  is  principally  devoted  to  his 
studio,  he  is  interested  in  several  quartz  mines, 
mostly  his  own  discoveries.  W.  E.  Sanders  has 
been  his  partner  in  these  enterprises  since  they  were 
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young  men.  Mr.  Berkin  was  married  on  March 
28,  1881,  with  Miss  Hallie  Walgamot,  a  native  of 
Iowa.  They  have  three  children :  NelHe,  Hazel 
and  Isabelle,  all  born  in  Boulder.  He  enjoys  the 
credit  of  building  the  first  structure  for  business 
purposes  in  Boulder,  located  on  Alain  street,  north 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  In  political  matters 
he  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been 
twice  elected  public  adminstrator  of  Jefferson 
county.  Socially  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  Knights  of  Pythias. 
Mr.  Berkin  from  his  expert  knowledge  of  mineral- 
ogy, particularly  the  peculiar  phases  shown  in  Mon- 
tana, is  often  called  upon  as  an  expert  by  investors 
as  well  as  mine  owners.  As  a  promoter  of  mining 
deals  he  has  been  very  successful,  and  his  reliability 
is  such  that  all  parties  fee!  assured  that  no  mis- 
representation of  facts  will  be  tolerated  by  him. 


JOHN  E.  BLACK.— This  long  successful  me- 
chanic, miner  and  business  man,  who  was  left 
an  orphan  when  a  mere  boy  and  compelled  to 
fight  the  battle  of  hfe  for  himself,  was  born  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  May  20,  1828,  the  descend- 
ant of  old  Scotch  families,  and  is  truly  one  of  the 
"old  timers"  of  the  west,  having  landed  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1852  and  in  Montana  in  1866,  and  hav- 
ing participated  in  all  of  the  exciting  episodes  of  life 
incident  to  pioneer  existence.  His  father,  Edward 
Black,  was  captain  of  an  Atlantic  vessel  voyaging 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  Taking  up 
his  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  killed  in  1831 
by  falling  into  the  machinery  of  his  boat,  and  his 
widow  died  soon  after.  Their  son  John  obtained 
his  education  in  the  night  schools  of  New  York, 
and  also  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  black- 
smith's trade,  becoming  a  very  skilled  workman. 
In  1852  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  fol- 
lowed his  trade  in  that  state  until  1865.  In  1857 
and  1858  he  was  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  in  1858, 
he  accompanied  the  famous  Col.  Wright  expedition 
to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region  to  fight  the  Indians. 
This  trip  covered  four  months  and  was  memor- 
able for  the  severe  sufferings  of  the  men  of  the 
expedition,  who  contracted  scurvy  through  lack 
of  food  and  were  almost  exterminated  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1859  Mr.  Black  returned  to  California 
and  passed  a  year  there  and  then  two  years  in 
Portland,  Ore.  From  1862  to  1885  he  was  occupied 
in  the  summer  time  in  mining,  passing  the  winters 
in  San  Francisco. 


In  1866  he  came  to  Highland  Mountain,  Mont., 
and  for  three  years  there  worked  at  his  trade  in 
the  mines.  In  1869  he  came  to  Butte,  established 
a  blacksmithing  business  and  remained  three  years. 
In  1882  he  again  went  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  coun- 
try, from  whence  in  1886  he  returned  to  Butte, 
and  has  been  since  that  time  incapacitated  for 
active  work  by  chronic  rheumatism.  During  his 
active  life  in  Butte  he  owned  two  blacksmith  shops 
on  South  Main  street  (then  nothing  but  a  trail) 
and  throughout  the  whole  his  active  career  in  the 
west  made  money  rapidly  at  his  trade,  in  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  expert.  He  invested  his 
savings  in  real  estate  and  mines,  at  one  time  own- 
ing large  blocks  of  property  in  the  center  of  Butte 
(notably  the  ground  south  from  Park  street  on 
the  west  side  of  Main)  and  other  valuable  par- 
cels now  worth  several  fortunes.  In  his  mining 
ventures  he  located  the  Welcome  Stranger  and 
Self  Riser,  and  owned  a  half  interest  in  the  Tom 
Harney,  and  all  have  been  valuable  producers. 
In  all  of  these  he  lost  his  interests  through  the 
sharp  practice  of  supposed  friends,  and  his  valuable 
real  estate  passed  from  his  ownership  in  the  saite 
manner,  he  being  unable  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
to  properly  look  after  his  affairs.  He  also  owned 
two  good  farms  in  Jefferson  county  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  disposed  of  them  in  1900.  Mr. 
Black  was  married  at  Butte  in  1876  to  Miss  Alice 
M.  Reed,  a  native  of  Pleasant  Prairie  near  Keno- 
sha, Wis.,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Reed,  who  located  at  Dillon,  Mont.,  in  1870.  Mrs. 
Black  has  been  a  patient  and  comforting  attend- 
ant upon  her  husband  in  his  afflictions,  and  en- 
joys the  high  esteem  of  a  very  large  circle  of 
acquaintances. 


UHLLIAM  BETHKE.— An  excellent  type  of 
the  sturdy,  thrifty  and  industrious  German  is 
William  Bethke,  of  near  IMusselshell.  a  prosperous 
and  progressive  ranchman,  who  was  born  in  Bran- 
denburg, Germany,  on  October  i,  i860,  the  son  of 
William  C.  F.  and  Dorothea  (Stahl)  Bethke,  of  the 
same  nativity  as  himself.  His  father  moved  to 
Hamburg  with  his  family,  and  was  there  employed 
in  an  alcohol  refinery,  remaining  until  1886,  when 
he  came  to  America,  and  after  a  short  time  settled 
on  the  Musselshell,  where  he  is  engaged  in  raising 
cattle.  His  son  William  was  educated  in  Hamburg 
and   in   October,    18S0,   arrived   in   America.     He 
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farmed  for  two  years  in  Illinois  and  then  worked 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  in  Chicago  for  a  short  time. 
In  October,  1882,  he  came  to  Montana,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  two  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Pease's  Bottom,  below  Custer  station  on  the 
Yellowstone.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he  came  to  the 
Musselshell  and  formed  a  partnership  with  George 
Bachman  in  the  sheep  industry.  They  remained 
together  until  1892,  when  they  sold  out  and  they 
individually  engaged  in  raising  horses,  and  ^^Ir. 
Bethke  was  then  located  five  miles  above  Mussel- 
shell crossing.  In  December,  1899,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Caroline  Bauman,  a  native 
of  Michigan  and  of  German  parentage.  They  have 
since  made  their  home  on  the  wife's  property  twelve 
miles  above  Musselshell  crossing.  They  have  one 
child,  Grace  Lillian  Bethke.  Mr.  Bethke  has  rented 
his  lower  ranch  and  on  the  upper  one  is  engaged 
in  raising  cattle.  The  ranch  is  well  irrigated  from 
a  large  ditch,  the  lower  one  also  having  a  good 
supply  of  water.  He  runs  usually  eight  cattle, 
Herefords  being  the  favorite  breed.  For  some  years 
he  raised  horses  extensively,  as  has  been  noted, 
but  sold  out  this  line  in  1900,  sheep  being  more 
to  his  taste  and  promising  better  returns.  The 
duties  of  ordinary  citizenship  and  of  his  home 
and  farm  satisfy  Mr.  Bethke's  desires  and  occupy 
his  mind  and  are  well  performed.  For  the  same 
reason  he  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics 
or  society  organizations  or  looked  with  even  mo- 
mentary longing  on  official  station  for  himself. 


GEORGE  LEWIS  BLUM  may  be  considered, 
in  contradiction  of  the  term  "old  pioneer," 
as  a  "young  pioneer,"  having  been  brought  when 
an  infant  to  the  territory  by  his  parents,  and  where 
he  has  since  remained,  keeping  even  pace  with  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  country.  He  was  born 
in  Waukesha  county,  Wis.,  on  October  30,  1863, 
the  son  of  Valentine  and  Catherine  (Blessinger) 
Blum,  natives  of  Germany.  The  father  was  born 
near  "Bingen-on-the-Rhine,"  and  the  mother  at 
Baden.  Valentine  Blum,  reared  and  educated  in 
Germany,  while  still  a  young  man,  came  to  the 
United  States,  becoming  a  resident  of  New  York, 
and  met  and  married  Catherine  Blessinger  at  a 
later  day  in  Wisconsin.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  conducted  farming  in  the  Badger  state,  but  in 
1863  removed  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  mining 
in  the  far  famed  Alder  gulch,  at  Philipsburg,  Pio- 


neer and  elsewhere.  At  Philipsburg  he  was  joined 
by  his  family  and  they  subsequently  located  on  a 
ranch  near  Pioneer.  Mr.  Blum  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  whither  he  had  gone  for  medical  treat- 
ment for  paralysis.  His  widow  resides  with  her 
son,  George  L.,  having  attained  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-four. George  Lewis  Blum  was  but  five  years 
of  age  when  he  was  brought  to  Montana  by  his 
mother.  He  was  reared  in  what  is  now  Powell 
county,  and  received  a  common  school  education. 
In  1889,  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  he 
purchased  480  acres  of  the  land  upon  which  he 
now  lives,  lying  six  miles  west  of  Gold  creek 
in  the  "Hellgate"  valley.  A  portion  of  this  prop- 
erty lies  in  Granite  county,  and  to  the  original 
ranch  he  has  added  560  acres  of  railroad  land. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  profitably  engaged 
in  raising  cattle,  but  now  gives  his  attention  to 
sheep,  having  now  a  band  of  about  3,000.  On 
January  24,  1898,  Mr.  Blum  was  married  with 
Louisa,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Louisa  Bles- 
singer, and  a  native  of  Racine,  Wis.  They  have 
one  child,  Loretto  C.  In  the  community  in  which 
they  reside  the  family  is  highly  esteemed  and  Mr. 
Blum  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  integrity. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  C.  BOTKIN,  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  was  born  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1842.  His  parents,  Alexander  and  Jane 
(Sinclair)  Botkin,  were  natives  of  Kentucky  and 
Scotland  respectively.  Receiving  his  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  and 
graduating  from  the  State  University  at  Madison 
in  1859,  in  1865  Mr.  Botkin  matriculated  in  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1866.  From 
1868  to  1878  he  was  engaged  in  journalism  on  the 
Chicago  Times  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  in 
1878  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  as 
United  States  marshal  for  Montana,  and  became  a 
resident  that  year  of  the  territory.  He  was  com- 
missioned in  1882,  and  the  same  year  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  delegate  to 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  Martin  Magin- 
nis,  the  Democratic  nominee. 

LTpon  retiring  from  his  Federal  office  in  1885, 
Mr.  Botkin  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and 
from  1887  to  1890  he  served  as  the  city  attori]ey 
of  Helena.  In  1892  he  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Montana  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  the 
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expiration  of  which  he  received  the  RepulDlican 
UDmination  for  governor,  but  was  defeated  at 
the  polls.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  as  a  member  of  the  commmission  for 
the  revision  of  the  criminal  and  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1898  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  commission.  By  virtue  of  subsequent  acts 
of  congress  the  commission  prepared  a  system 
of  codes  for  Alaska  and  revised  the  laws  relating 
to  the  organization,  jurisdiction  and  practice  of 
the  Federal  courts.  In  1872  Mr.  Botkin  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Sherman, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  They  have  two  children,  a 
daughter  and  a  son.  In  Montana  the  professional 
career  of  Mr.  Botkin  has  been  marked  with  signal 
success.  Throughout  the  state  he  is  widely  known 
and  has  a  wide  circle  of  devoted  friends.  In  the 
political  affairs  of  the  state  he  manifests  a  lively 
interest,  and  wields  undoubted  influence,  while 
professionally  he  stands  high  among  the  members 
of  the  Montana  bar,  being  recognized  as  authority 
on  abstruse  questions  involving  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  practice. 


n^HOMAS  J.  BONNER.— The  subject  of  this 
1  sketch  holds  distinctive  prestige  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  Nimrods  of  Custer  county,  where 
he  is  also  engaged  in  stockraisinj^.  His  experience 
as  a  hunter  has  been  wide  and  varied,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  game  of  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains has  made  him  an  adept  in  his  line.  Mr.  Bon- 
ner comes  of  stanch  old  Scotch-Irish  stock,  his 
father  having  been  a  brother  of  the  late  Robert 
Bonner,  the  well  known  turfman  and  capitalist  of 
New  York  city.  Thomas  James  Bonner,  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  review,  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  was  born, 
and  his  parents  were  P.  M.  and  Margaret  (Whel- 
and)  Bonner,  the  former  of  Scotch  lineage  and  the 
latter  a  native  of  Ireland.  The  father  of  our  subject 
was  for  a  number  of  years  prominently  engaged  in 
the  lumbering  business,  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, and  he  finally  removed  to  North  Dakota, 
where  he  founded  the  village  of  Bonnerville.  Later 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  ice  business,  in 
which  line  he  has  been  successful. 

Thomas  J.  Bonner  received  his  early  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Lake  City,  Minn., 
and   later  attended   the  high   school   at   Moorhead, 


that  state.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  came  at  once 
to  Montana  and  worked  on  the  trail  with  cattle. 
Finally  he  removed  to  the  state  of  Washington, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  horse  business  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  after  which  he  still  farther 
varied  his  experiences  by  removing  to  Texas,  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  hunter  with  the  T.  H.  cat- 
tle outfit,  supplying  the  men  with  game  and  being 
thus  engaged  for  three  years.  He  then  went  to  Ok- 
lahoma to  take  part  in  the  race  for  land  when  the 
same  was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  he  se- 
cured a  claim  in  Salt  valley,  retaining  the  same  for 
a  fortnight  and  then  selling  out  at  a  good  profit. 
He  then  started  again  for  the  northwest,  devoting 
his  time  to  hunting  for  wolves  and  coyotes  while 
en  route,  and  making  $1,100  through  his  efforts  in 
this  line  while  coming  through  to  Montana,  having 
killed  about  500  wolves.  He  still  continued  to 
devote  his  attention  to  hunting  during  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons,  and  is  known  as  the  famous  hunter 
of  Custer  county.  Finally  he  located  on  his  present 
home  ranch,  on  Mizpah  creek,  and  here  he  has  a 
well  improved  place  for  his  home,  and  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  keeping 
an  average  -of  200  head  of  cattle  and  5,000  head  of 
sheep.  As  a  hunter  he  supplies  fine-grade  hides  to 
one  of  the  leading  concerns  handling  this  line  of 
products  in.  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  his  political 
proclivities  Mr.  Bonner  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of 
the  Republican  party  and  its  principles.  Mr.  Bon- 
ner was  married  with  Miss  Helen  Kasper,  who  was 
born  in  Minnesota  and  who  died  in  1899,  leaving 
three  children,  Matilda,  Robert  and  George. 


I^HOMAS  BOYCE.— The  parents  of  this  pros- 
perous and  industrious  miner,  Thomas  and 
IMargaret  (Cleator)  Boyce,  were  born  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  Thomas  himself  came  into  being 
on  July  2,  1855.  His  father  was  a  miner  and  died 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  1894.  His  wife  also 
died  there.  Mr.  Boyce  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  island.  When  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  he  came  to  the  LTnited  States,  coming  di- 
rect to  \'irginia  City.  Nev..  where  he  worked  in  the 
old  Hale  and  Norcross,  Dunburg,  Hamburg  and 
Utica  mines  until  1877.  In  that  year  he  removed  to 
the  Salmon  river  mining  district  in  Idaho,  but  after 
passing  one  summer  there  returned  to  Nevada, 
locating  at  Eureka,  where  he  remained  until  1879. 
In  the  fall  of  1878  he  was  one  of  the  discoverers 
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of  the  Wood  river  mines  in  Idaho,  and  there  located 
more  than  100  claims,  many  proving  valuable,  not- 
ably the  Green  Horn  and  Occidental. 

On  July  16,  1883,  he  left  the  Wood  river  country 
with  sixteen  men  for  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  on  the 
way  the  party  was  attacked  by  old  Geronimo  and 
his  band,  and  all  were  killed  but  Mr.  Boyce,  Edward 
Cowell  and  Frank  Mather.  Mr.  Boyce  then  located 
in  Butte,  Mont.,  which  has  ever  since  been  his  home. 
He  passes  the  summers  in  prospecting  and  in  winter 
finds  profitable  employment  as  a  foreman  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  mines.  In  his  career 
as  a  prospector  he  has  located  nearly  400  claims  in 
widely  separated  portions  of  the  country  in  some 
of  which  he  still  holds  valuable  interests,  the  most 
promising  being  in  Summit  Valley,  Idaho.  Seven 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  hills  of  Idaho, 
and  he  is  familiar  with  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
mineral  producing  regions  of  that  state.  He  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  many  sections,  having  built  the  first 
house  at  Belleview  in  the  Wood  river  district  and 
also  the  first  one  at  Ketchum  in  the  same  section. 
Both  of  these  places  have  since  become  large  and 
progressive  towns.  .Mr.  Boyce  belongs  to  Butte 
Lodge  No.  I,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  he  was  a  charter 
member. 


pHARLES  J.  BRACKETT  is  a  native  of  Brook- 
Kj  lyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  September  4, 
1S67.  His  parents  were  Charles  L.  and  Frances  J. 
(Smith)  Brackett,  the  former  a  native  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  and  the  latter  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The 
mother  is  still  living  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Abraham  Brackett,  one  of  the  "minute 
men"  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  a  descendant  of  that 
William  Brackett  honorably  mentioned  in  the  old 
chronicles  as  a  member  of  Capt.  John  Mason's  La- 
conia  company  who  landed  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1630.  One  of  Mr.  Brackett's  distinguished  an- 
cestors on  the  maternal  side  was  Thomas  Smith,  of 
East  Haven,  who  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1660. 

Mr.  Brackett,  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
took  elementary  and  grammar  school  courses,  but 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  intention  of  acquiring 
a  university  education  owing  to  his  father's  fatal 
illness,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  school  and  go  to 
work,  which  he  did  in  the  office  of  a  wholesale  mer- 
cantile house  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  a  number 
of   years    faithful    service    here   he    went   into    the 


metal  brokerage  business  in  New  York,  which  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  by  failing  health 
and  take  a  trip  to  Florida  to  recuperate.  After  his 
recovery  and  return  he  went  to  the  Connecticut  State 
School  at  Storrs,  and  then  lived  with  the  Shakers 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  for  a  short  time.  In  1890  Mr. 
Brackett  came  to  IMontana  in  the  service  of  the 
government  on  the  Missouri  river  improvement  sur- 
vey, under  command  of  Lieut.  Chittenden,  and  when 
through  With  that  work  he  located  in  Helena.  His 
knowledge  and  skill  as  an  accountant  and  his  judg- 
ment of  values,  acquired  in  a  long  practice  and 
through  close  observation,  made  him  the  choice  of 
the  authorities  for  the  ofiice  of  deputy  assessor  for 
the  county,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  three  con- 
secutive terms  with  ability  and  general  approval. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, being  treasurer  of  the  local  organization  of  the 
last  named.  While  he  was  in  New  York  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  Brackett  married  on  October  23,  1893,  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  with  Miss  Frances  Allaire  Smith, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  daughter  of  C.  H.  Smith, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  of  that  city.  They 
had  two  children,  Frances  Allaire  and  Grace  Thel- 
ma,  both  born  at  Helena,  where  Mrs.  Brackett  died 
on  December  23,  1899.  On  September  23,  1901,  Mr. 
Brackett  contracted  a  second  marriage,  his  choice 
being  Miss  Bertha  Thompson,  of  Helena.  Their 
nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Butte.  Mr.  Brackett 
is  actively  engaged  in  business  as  a  real  estate  agent 
and  collector,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  a  large  body  of  patrons.  In  his  real  estate  oper- 
ations he  exhibits  good  judgment  and  an  aggressive 
enterprise;'  and  in  his  collections  he  has  a  high 
reputation  for  success  without  ofifensive  persistency. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  while  "he  cannot  get 
blood  out  of  a  turnip,  he  can  get  sugar  out  of  a 
beat,"  and  this  aptly  describes  his  success. 


WJ.  BRATTON,  one  of  the  energetic  and 
progressive  farmers  and  stockmen  of  Cas- 
cade county,  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
having  been  born  at  Indianapolis,  its  capital  city, 
on  April  24,  1858.  His  parents  were  Henry  J. 
and  Amanda  E.  Bratton,  the  former  a  native  of 
IlHnois  and  the  latter  of  North  CaroHna.  His 
father  was  a  mail  carrier  from  the  post  office  at  In- 
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dianapolis,  of  which  position  he  was  incumbent 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  The 
mother  is  still  living  in  the  capital  of  Indiana. 
W.  J.  Bratton  received  the  educational  advantages 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  when  he  found  employment  in  a  drug  store, 
where  he  remained  until  1880,  when  he  came  to 
Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  remained  a  short  time  and 
then  secured  work  on  a  ranch  on  Box  Elder  creek, 
where  he  remained  until  1883,  after  which  he 
was  for  three  years  engaged  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  in  company  with  Messrs.  Willett  and 
Currier.  In  1886  he  took  up  as  a  pre-emption 
claim  his  present  ranch  of  160  acres,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Evans  district,  where  he  is  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle.  He  began 
operations  with  three  head  and  at  the  present 
time  has  100  head  of  good  stock  in  this  line,  also 
keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for  his  own 
use.  He  has  been  prosperous  and  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  afforded  him  in  Montana. 


n  EORGE  L.  BOWLES,  who  is  one  of  the  repre- 
vl  sentative  citizens  and  business  men  of  Lan- 
dusky,  Choteau  county,  and  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  Montana  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky  and  a  representative  of  one  of 
its  pioneer  families.  He  was  born  in  Hardin  county, 
on  December  28,  1847,  and  the  son  of  John  Bowles, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  1820,  and  who 
there  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  his 
death  occurring  at  Mumfordsville,  Hart  county, 
in  1867.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Re- 
becca Ruth,  also  passed  her  entire  life  in  the  same 
state,  dying  in  1850.  George  L.  Bowles  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Boiling  Spring  school, 
in  Kentucky,  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  when  on  June  30,  1862,  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  Company  I,  Twenty-sixth  Kentucky 
Infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  on  June 
30,  1865,  participating  in  nearly  all  the  principal  en- 
gagements during  his  time  of  service,  while  he  was 
fortunate  in  being  neither  wounded  nor  taken  pris- 
oner. After  the  war  Mr.  Bowles  associated  himself 
with  his  brother  Albert  and  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  Hart  county,  Ky.,  being  thus  engaged 
until  1868,  when  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  fireman  on  the  Chicago  & 


Southwestern  Railroad  for  three  years.  In  1871 
he  established  a  wood  yard  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  con- 
ducting it  until  1874  and  devoting  the  ensuing  three 
years  to  farming  and  stockraising  on  the  Loop  river 
in  the  same  state. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  Mr.  Bowles  drove  a  bull 
team  from  Sidney,  Neb.,  across  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, making  Fort  Custer  his  destination,  and  there 
raising  hay  until  the  spring  of  1878,  and  from  May, 
1878,  until  the  fall  of  1879  he  maintained  his  resi- 
dence at  Hunter's  Springs.  In  the  fall  mentioned 
he  went  to  Yogo  gulch  in  the  Judith  basin,  being 
there  engaged  in  mining  during  the  winter,  while 
in  the  fall  of  1880  he  went  to  Bozeman,  where  he 
was  employed  in  getting  out  logs  for  Perkins  & 
Stone,  later  being  similarly  engaged  in  the  employ 
of  George  W.  Flanders  &  Co.  From  1883  to  1885 
he  made  his  headquarters  in  Marysville,  his  health 
being  seriously  impaired  during  this  interval,  and 
thereafter  he  devoted  one  and  one-half  years  to 
logging  for  Sanford  &  Evans,  of  Helena,  while  in 
the  following  year  he  was  in  the  same  occupation  at 
Boulder.  In  the  spring  of  1890  Mr.  Bowles  took 
up  a  ranch  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Harlem, 
Choteau  county,  and  was  there  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  for  seven  years,  thereafter  for  a  year  being 
in  the  liquor  business  in  Harlem.  In  the  fall  of  1898 
Mr.  Bowles  came  to  Landusky  and  here  associated 
himself  with  C.  W.  Powell  in  merchandising.  He 
purchased  his  partner's  interest  in  the  firm  in  the 
spring  of  1899,  and  continued  operations  individu- 
ally until  July,  1901,  when  he  sold  a  half-interest 
to  the  Harlem  Mercantile  Company,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and  the  enterprise  is  being  success- 
fully continued. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  unwavering  in 
his  adherency  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  whose  cause  he  has  ever  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest. In  1894  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Harlem,  serving  in  this  office  for  two  years,  and 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trus- 
tees at  that  place  for  five  years.  Mr.  Bowles  now 
holds  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Landusky,  and  is 
giving  a  careful  attention  to  the  duties  thus  de- 
volving upon  him.  His  popularity  is  unmistakable 
in  the  community  and  he  commands  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  the  various 
relations  of  life.  In  Hart  county,  Ky.,  in  1866, 
Mr.  Bowles  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eunice 
King,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
August  6,  1901,  he  consummated  a  second  union, 
his  marriage  to   Mrs.   AHce  C.    (Wheeler)    Dyas, 
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being  solemnized  near  Harlem.  She  was  born  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1862,  and  accompanied  her 
parents  to  Montana  in  the  earl)'  'seventies.  Her  fa- 
ther, William  Wheeler, was  United  States  marshal  at 
Helena  for  eight  years,  and  later  was  for  several 
years  librarian  of  the  state  historical  society.  Mrs. 
Bowles'  first  husband  was  John  P.  Dyas,  and  of  that 
union  two  children  were  born,  Lucille  and  George 
S.,  both  of  whom  remain  at  the  parental  home. 


tion  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  industry.  Gold 
Butte  is  his  postofRce  address.  In  politics  Mr. 
Brown  renders  a  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  its  principles,  and  he  is  honored 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state. 


WILLIAM  J.  BROWN.— For  three  decades 
this  honored  gentleman  has  been  identified 
with  the  industrial  life  of  Montana,  and  may  be 
consistently  termed  a  pioneer,  and  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  we  present  in  this  connection  a  brief  re- 
view of  his  career.  Mr.  Brown  was  born  at  Platts- 
burg,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  on  February  3,  1833, 
the  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Brown,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  descending  from 
stanch  old  Irish  lineage.  Robert  Brown  emi- 
grated to  America  when  a  young  man,  locating 
in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  farming  until  his  death  in  1885, 
at  a  venerable  age.  His  widow  died  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  about  1837.  William  J.  Brown  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  and  after- 
ward continued  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  the  parental  farmstead  until  1862, 
when  he  came  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to 
California.  There  he  located  on  the  old  Govern- 
ment ranch  on  the  Sacramento  river,  the  prop- 
erty of  C.  S.  Hastings,  of  San  Francisco.  There 
Mr.  Brown  resided  eight  years,  working  the  ranch 
on  shares  and  conducting  general  farming  and 
stockraising. 

In  1871  Mr.  Brown  came  to  Montana  by  the  way 
of  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Corinne,  Utah,  to 
Helena,  and  then  going  to  the  Sun  river  district, 
where  he  passed  the  years  of  1872  and  1873.  He 
then  purchased  eight  yokes  of  oxen  and  was  for 
eight  years  engaged  in  successful  freighting  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Helena,  Bozeman  and 
Deer  Lodge.  In  1882  he  came  to  Choteau  county 
and  located  in  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  where  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  prospecting  and  mining 
for  seven  years,  and  in  1893  he  located  a  squat- 
ter's claim  of  320  acres,  and  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  gardening,  finding  a  ready 
market  for  his  products  and  showing  discrimina- 


ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  who  owns  a  fine 
ranch  of  320  acres,  located  in  the  Evans  district 
of  Cascade  county,  and  who  has  here  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations  as  a  grower  of  horses  and 
cattle,  is  a  native  of  Manila,  County  Victoria, 
Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  March  2,  1852,  the 
son  of  Hugh  and  Kate  Campbell,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Scotland,  whence  they  emigrated  to 
the  dominion  of  Canada.  In  1869  they  removed 
to  Independence,  Iowa,  and  later  to  the  vicinity  of 
Waterloo  of  that  state,  where  the  father  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1878,  then  removing  to 
Plymouth  county,  there  continuing  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1896  when  he  retired  from  active 
business  and  with  his  wife  took  up  his  residence 
in  Lemars,  the  county  seat,  which  has  ever  since 
been  their  home.  Archibald  Campbell  passed  his 
boyhood  days  under  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the 
farm  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  Canada 
until  1869,  when  he  came  with  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Iowa,  in  which  state  he  made  his  home 
until  June  9,  1881,  when  he  embarked  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  made  his  way  to  Rocky  Point, 
Mont.,  and  thence  to  Fort  Benton,  in  which  place 
he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  December  of  the  same 
year.  After  a  short  interval  he  proceeded  to  Fort 
Assinniboine  and  in  that  section  was  engaged  in 
freighting  until  the  spring  of  1882  when  he  came 
to  Helena  and  in  that  vicinity  was  employed  on 
various  ranches  until  1885,  when  he  bought  a  ranch 
of  160  acres,  near  the  city,  placing  forty  acres  of 
the  tract  under  cultivation  and  disposing  of  the 
property  in  1887  for  $2,000.  He  then  came  to 
Great  Falls  where  he  purchased  a  ranch  of  160  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Evans  and  he  has  brought  all  but 
thirty  acres  under  elTective  cultivation.  In  the 
fall  of  1889  he  began  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses,  starting  with  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  and 
nine  head  of  horses,  and  he  has  at  the  present  time 
235  head  of  cattle  and  forty  horses.  In  1898  Mr. 
Campbell  purchased  320  acres  of  land  adjoining 
his  original  place,  so  that  he  has  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  his  stock  and  for  raising  sufficient  crops 
of  hay  to  maintain  the  same  through  the  winter. 
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PATRICK  BROGAN  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
born  in  March,  1844,  ^"d  where  his  father  and 
mother  were  also  born,  and  were  members  of 
families  that  had  lived  there  from  time  immemorial. 
His  father  was  Thomas  and  his  mother  Rose  Bro- 
gan.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  he  was  the 
second.  He  attended  school  until  he  was  six- 
teen, then  came  to  the  United  States  and  passed 
four  years  in  mining  coal  in  Carbon  county,  Pa., 
after  which  he  mined  for  gold  two  years  at  Wil- 
low Springs,  in  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  He  came 
to  Montana  in  1865,  and  has  ever  since  been  en- 
gaged in  mining  at  Elk  creek,  where  he  has  large 
mining  interests.  In  1884  he  bought  320  acres  of 
land  near  New  Chicago  in  Granite  county,  on  which 
he  makes  his  home,  carries  on  general  ranching  and 
raises  stock  in  considerable  quantities.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Brogan  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  at 
one  time  was  postmaster  at  Yreka,  Mont.,  when 
that  was  a  busy  mining  camp.  In  religious  af- 
filiaton  he  was  reared  a  Catholic.  He  was  married 
in  April,  1883,  in  Luzerne  county.  Pa.,  to  Miss 
Mary  Dugan.  They  have  seven  children,  Thomas, 
John,  Patrick,  Margaret,  James,  Hugh  and  Rose. 
Through  struggles  and  privations  Mr.  Brogan 
has  reached  a  position  in  which  all  the  conditions 
of  life  are  agreeable,  and  has  acquired  it  by  his 
own  force  of  character,  industry  and  business  ca- 
pacity, without  the  aid  of  fortune's  favors  or  the 
help  of  friends.  He  is  safe  from  the  reach  of  ad- 
versity in  worldly  matters,  has  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  is  blessed  with  an 
interesting  family  that  is  a  credit  to  him,  and  has 
an  influential  voice  in  matters  afifecting  the  welfare 
of  the  communitv.  ' 


THOMAS  H.  CAXX'OX.— Following  a  life  of 
western  hardships  and  many  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes as  well  as  pleasures  incident  to  Montana 
pioneering  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch  is  now  enjoying  the  comforts  and  profits  of 
ranch  life  in  the  Blackfoot  valley.  Thomas  H. 
Cannon,  of  Ovando,  Powell  county,  is  one  of  the 
old-time  residents  of  Montana  who  is  thoroughly 
posted  on  all  its  various  resources  and  attractions. 
He  was  born  at  Elgin,  111.,  in  1840,  and  his  parents 
were  Jerome  B.  and  Sarah  (Allen)  Cannon.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  farmer,  who  at 
the  age  of  thirty  removed  to  Illinois  and  located  at 
Elgin,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in   1886. 


The  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cannon,  who  died  in  i8go, 
was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage ;  her  family  immigrated  to  Canada  and 
later  to  the  United  States.  "Tom"  H.  Cannon  is  a 
bachelor,  and  a  typical  Montana  pioneer,  having 
reached  Alder  gulch  on  May  18,  1864.  Leaving 
his  eastern  home  for  this  destination  in  1863  he 
was  more  than  a  year  on  the  way.  He  came  with 
quite  a  large  party  of  prospectors  and  fortune- 
seekers  who  followed  mule  teams  across  the  plains 
from  Omaha,  Neb.  Mr.  Cannon  remained  at 
Alder  gulch  until  1865,  when  came  reports  of  fabu- 
lous strikes  at  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  he  went 
there  remained  two  years  and  reaped  the  rewards  of 
the  average  placer  miner.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
the  Blackfoot  country  and  followed  mining  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  experienced  all  the  hard- 
ships and  experiences  typical  of  western  mining  life 
in  those  pioneer  days,  when  it  was  by  no  means  an 
infrequent  incident  for  him  to  make  $500  a  day  by 
washing  gold.  But  he  discovered  that  all  the 
money  to  be  accumulated  in  Montana  did  not  lie 
in  "pay-streak,"  or  creek  bed,  and  in  1890  he  set- 
tled down  to  ranch  life,  purchasing  160  acres  of 
land  three  miles  southeast  of  Ovando.  By  many 
improvements  he  has  increased  the  value  of  this 
property  until  it  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  loca- 
tions in  the  Blackfoot  vallev. 


HANS  BRUSGARD  was  born  on  November 
22.  1844,  the  son  of  John  and  Amelia  Brus- 
gard,  also  natives  of  Norway,  where  the  father 
was  engaged  in  dealing  in  merchandise,  tim- 
ber and  coal,  meeting  with  comparatively  good 
success.  Both  of  the  parents  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  The  mother  died  in  1885  and 
two  years  later  was  followed  by  her  husband.  Hans 
Brusgard  received  only  an  ordinary  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  .sixteen  years  went  to  sea  as  an 
ajijirentice,  receiving  $5  jjer  month  a.s  wages.  At 
the  termination  of  his  first  year  he  was  given  a 
position  as  an  ordinar\-  seaman  at  a  wage  of  only 
$7.00  a  month, and  this  was  continued  for  two  years. 
during  which  time  he  visited  many  different  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  Following  this  he  was  suc- 
cessively promoted  to  able  seaman  at  $10  per 
month  for  four  years,  then  second  mate  at  $15  per 
month  for  one  year,  with  a  "raise"  to  $20  while 
holding  the  same  position,  then  as  first  mate  for 
three  years  and  last  as  captain  at  a  salary  of  $35 
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per  month.  In  this  latter  berth  he  remained  for 
ten  years.  There  are  few  important  sea  ports  of 
the  world  that  were  not  visited  by  Capt.  Brusgard 
during  these  last  ten  years  of  seafaring  life.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  vessel, 
which  he  sold  for  $2,000. 

In  1883  Capt.  Brusgard  came  to  Montana. 
Truly  he  was  not  exactly  a  pioneer,  but  the  coun- 
try was  still  a  territory  and  th-e  wilderness  was 
rugged.  He  located  at  Helena,  worked  in  a  res- 
taurant for  $40  per  month,  and  after  one  year's 
experience  in  this  enterprise  he  secured  pre-emp- 
tion and  homestead  claims  comprising  320  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  This  tract  of  land,  lying  five  miles  south 
of  Augusta,  he  improved,  engaged  in  stockraising 
and  gardening,  and  he  has  met  with  unqualified 
success  in  both  of  these  branches  of  pastoral  in- 
dustry. On  August  15,  1876,  Mr.  Brusgard  was 
married  to  Miss  Hannah  Eklund,  a  native  of  Fin- 
land, the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Johanna  Eklund, 
also  natives  of  Finland,  where  the  father  followed 
the  trade  of  a  stone  mason,  and  died  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1898.  The  mother  still  resides  with  her 
children  in  Finland.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brusgard 
have  been  born  four  children,  Olaf  F.,  Amelia  H., 
Harold  S.  and  Clara  S.  The  parents  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  fraternally  Mr.  Brus- 
gard is  a  master  Mason.  Politically  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican and  says  he  has  never  seen  cause  to  regret 
his  coming  to  the  territory  of  Montana.  The 
family  are  highly  esteemed. 


IRA  BROWN.— Having  been  identified  with  the 
industrial  activities  of  Montana  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  the  manager  of 
the  Gold  Butte  Mining  Company,  in  which  he  is 
a  stockholder,  Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  on  March  4,  1854,  the  son  of  Avery  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Boatman)  Brown,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Ohio.  As  a  young  man  Avery  Brown  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  locating  near  Keokuk.  Here  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  farming  until  his  death. 
His  widow  now  maintains  her  residence  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Ira  Brown  was  reared  on  the  Iowa 
homestead  and  his  education  was  secured  in  the 
schools  of  Keokuk.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  Red  Bluff,  Cal.,  but  soon,  in  1874,  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  the  Chestnut  valley,  in  Cas- 
cade county,  where  he  was  identified  with  sheep- 


growing  for  eight  years,  while  from  1882  until 
1890  he  conducted  the  same  enterprise  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Dupuyer,  Teton  county.  In  1890  he  dis- 
posed of  his  sheep  and  has  since  been  manager 
of  the  Gold  Butte  Mining  Company,  in  which  he 
owns  one-fourth  interest.  This  valuable  prop- 
erty is  located  on  Willow  creek,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  town  of  Gold  Butte,  and,  under 
the  effective  management  of  Mr.  Brown,  its  devel- 
opment is  being  prosecuted  with  success.  This 
gentleman  possesses  distinctive  individuality  and 
excellent  executive  ability,  and  under  his  direction 
the  business  of  the  company  is  destined  to  be 
profitable.  Mr.  Brown  gives  stanchest  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  he  has  been  an  active  and 
effective  worker  for  its  cause  in  a  local  way.  He 
is  a  man  of  broad  information  and  business  tact 
and  ability,  while  his  probity  of  character  has 
gained  and  retained  to  him  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 


WILLIAM  T.  CABLE.— Among  the  number 
who  have  contributed  to  the  mighty  results  of 
human  enterprise  in  this  favored  region  both  by 
their  skill  and  their  industry,  the  Caples  are  en- 
titled to  honorable  mention.  The  elder  Mr.  Caple 
was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  His  educational  ad- 
vantages were  limited,  being  in  early  life  required 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Fie  left  Ten- 
nessee in  1854,  going  to  Webster  county.  Mo., 
where  he  married  Miss  Armelo  Vettito,  of  that 
county,  and  settled  on  a  farm  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  passing  his  life  in  that  vocation.  But  in 
1884  he  came  to  Montana  with  his  family,  located 
on  Burnt  Fork  in  Ravalli  county,  purchased  a 
ranch  and  took  up  a  claim,  and  remained  on  his  land, 
farmin;;-  it  successfully  and  raising  stock  in  good 
numbers,  'until,  with  the  idea  of  retiring  from  active 
life,  he  sold  his  property  and  bought  a  home  in 
Stevensville.  Not  liking  a  residence  in  town,  how- 
ever, he  sold  it  and  removed  to  his  son's  ranch, 
where  he  and  his  wife  now  live  in  a  house  to 
themselves.  In  1861  Mr.  Caple  offered  his  services 
as  a  soldier  in  the  L'^nion  army,  but  from  physical 
disability  was  rejected. 

William  T.  Caple  is  the  only  child  of  this  worthy 
couple  and  he  was  born  on  July  14,  1856,  in  Web- 
ster county.  Mo.,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  then 
worked  on  the  farm  with  his  father  until  January, 
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1884,  when  the  whole  family  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating on  Burnt  Fork  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley. 
Here  he  rented  land  and  ranched  for  two  years,  and 
then  bought  a  ranch  on  which  he  is  still  living,  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  raising  cattle,  and  he  has 
been  very  successful,  applying  to  his  operations 
the  most  advanced  methods  and  the  best  intelligence. 
His  ranch  is  a  model  of  neatness,  systematic  ar- 
rangement and  development,  is  well  improved  with 
good  buildings  and  is  equipped  with  all  appurten- 
ances necessary  for  its  purpose.  One  feature  of 
especial  interest  and  value  is  a  fruitful  and  prom- 
ising orchard,  which  is  the  product  of  Mr.  Caple's 
own  enterprise  and  skillful  adaptation  of  means. 
Like  his  father,  he  is  in  politics  an  ardent  and  zeal- 
ous Democrat,  and  in  religious  affiliation  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South.  He 
was  married  at  Marshfield,  Mo.,  on  September  18, 
1879,  to  Miss  Josie  Buck,  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Elizabeth  Buck,  prosperous  farmers  of  that 
neighborhood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caple  have  four  chil- 
dren, Lola,  now  the  wife  of  James  Burgoine,  who 
owns  and  lives  on  an  adjoining  ranch;  Windsor, 
aged  twenty ;  Bessie,  aged  nine,  and  Edward,  seven. 
Both  father  and  son  are  highly  respected  in  the 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  whole  family  has  a  large 
number  of  friends. 


ALBERT  E.  CAUFIELD.— One  of  the  well 
known  and  distinctly  popular  citizens  of  Great 
Falls  is  he  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph, 
and  a  review  of  his  life  may  most  consistently  find 
place  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Caufield  was  born  at 
Montauk,  Canada,  on  December  11,  1859,  the  son  of 
James  Caufield,  who  was  a  native  of  Liverpool, 
England,  whence  he  came  to  Ottawa,  Canada,  about 
1832,  and  was  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits 
until  his  death  in  1869.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Leitmer,  born  in  Canada  in  1835,  and  who  died  at 
her  home  in  Montauk  in  1900.  The  grandparents 
on  both  sides  were  natives  of  County  Antrim,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  maternal  family  name 
was  Duncan,  thus  indicating  the  Scotch  extraction. 
In  his  boyhood  Albert  E.  Caufield  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Montauk  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  after  which  he  was  a  dili2:ent  student  in  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Chelsea,  Canada,  for  about  six  years. 
After  leaving  school,  in  1877,  he  served  a  three 
years'  apprenticeship  at  carriagemaking  under 
Thomas  Good,  of  North  Gower. 


In  1880,  by  which  time  he  had  become  an  ex- 
pert workman,  Mr.  Caufield  proceeded  to  Chicago, 
111.,  and  thence  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  passing  about 
six  months  in  each  place  and  devoting  his  attention 
to  work  at  his  trade.  In  the  fall  of  1880  he  made 
his  way  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  where  he  worked  at 
the  carpenter  trade  for  nine  years,  and  also  served  as 
captain  of  Company  I,  Central  Fire  Hall,  for  seven 
years.  In  1888  Mr.  Caufield  went  to  Port  Arthur, 
where  he  held  the  position  of  baggagemaster  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  about  a  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1890  he  came  to  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and  for 
five  months  was  engaged  in  carpenter  work  for  the 
Butte  &  Montana  Commercial  Company,  after 
which  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  where  he  worked  at 
his  trade  at  the  Butte  &  Montana  smelter  until 
1893,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  which  incapaci- 
tated him  for  active  labor  for  some  time.  Begin- 
ning in  1894,  Mr.  Caufield  served  for  four  years  as 
clerk  of  the  Great  Falls  school  board  for  District 
No.  I,  and  during  the  same  period  was  secretary  of 
the  State  Trade  and  Labor  Union  for  two  years, 
also  secretary  of  the  Cascade  County  Trade  and 
Labor  Council  for  seven  years,  and  secretary  of  the 
Carpenters'  Union  of  Great  Falls  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Caufield  is  very  prominently  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  is  a  past  chancellor  of  Cataract  Lodge 
No.  18,  in  Great  Falls,  of  the  former  order  and  a 
past  grand  representative  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
■Knights  of  Pythias  in  Montana,  being  also  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Cataract  Lodge  and  recorder  of 
Silver  Commandery  No.  10,  of  the  uniform  rank  of 
the  order.  He  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  Great  Falls 
Camp  No.  67,  W.  of  the  W.,  in  1899,  and  is  still  in- 
cumbent of  this  position. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caufield  have  been  born  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  namely :  Helen  Elizabeth, 
William  Edward,  George  \lctor.  Royal  Alvin,  Ethel 
May  Manila  and  Harold  McRobie.  The  family 
residence  is  one  of  the  attractive  homes  of  Great 
Falls,  and  is  a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


PATRICK  CASSIDY.— From  the  time  when  he 
left  his  native  land  in  1859  the  life  of  Patrick 
Cassidy  has  been  eventful,  active,  productive  and 
full  of  interest.  He  was  born  at  Flyn,  County 
Roscommon,  Ireland,  on  March  14,  1847,  the  son 
of  John  and  Margaret  (Kelly)  Cassidy,  both  of 
whom  died  in  their  native  land  when  Patrick  was 
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under  twelve  years  of  age.  Almost  immediately 
subsequent  to  their  death  Mr.  Cassidy  came  to 
America,  landing  in  New  York  city  in  1859,  a  lad 
of  twelve,  and  there  secured  employment  in  a 
hardware  store,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
In  1863  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  for  a  few 
months  was  engaged  in  a  livery  stable.  He  then 
went  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where  he  was  occupied 
in  mining  until  1866.  The  next  two  years  he 
spent  in  mining  at  White  Pine,  Nev.,  and  here  had 
the  distinction  of  working  side  by  side  in  the  mines 
with  the  late  Marcus  Daly.  From  White  Pine  he 
removed  to  the  San  Diego  mines  during  the  ex- 
citement, but  only  remained  there  a  short  time,  go- 
ing thence  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  outfitted  and 
prospected  through  the  San  Gabriel  mountains  un- 
til 1869.  He  then  prospected  across  the  country 
and  along  Silver  creek  near  Helena  up  to  1876; 
and  since  that  time  has  prospected  and  mined  in 
various  parts  of  Montana  and  through  Colorado. 

Mr.  Cassidy  developed  the  Calumet,  Hecla  and 
Smithville  iron  mines,  twenty-seven  miles  distant 
from  Salida  in  Colorado,  and  sold  them  to  Col. 
Dodge,  then  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway 
Company,  in  1889.  But  he  still  has  extensive  min- 
ing interests  at  and  near  the  head  waters  of  Har- 
vey creek  in  Granite  county,  Mont. 

Mr.  Cassidy  married  Mrs.  Mary  (Henry)  Gold- 
rick,  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  she  was  born  in 
1843.  By  a  former  marriage  she  had  four  chil- 
dren, William  and  James,  who  reside  in  ]\Iissoula ; 
Henry,  who  lives  in  Oregon,  and  Rosa,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Colorado.  Air.  Cassidy  is  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat, and  in  church  affiliations  a  Catholic.  Frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Miners'  Union.  In 
the  years  of  his  childhood  he  received  a  limited 
common  school  education  in  Ireland,  but  he  has 
been  studious  in  a  measure  and  a  close  observer  of 
men,  so  that  he  is  now  a  man  of  wide  general  in- 
formation and  excellent  judgment.  He  has  been 
very  industrious  and  daring,  and  has  exhibited  in 
all  of  the  trials  he  has  been  called  on  to  endure  a 
resolute  and  hopeful  spirit,  and  a  resourcefulness 
ready  for  any  emergency.  He  is  widely  acquainted 
in  the  west  and  is  highly  esteemed. 


DELOS  H.  CHOWEN,  who  is  a  representative 
of  a  family  which  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  industrial  and  public  affairs  of  Cas- 
cade county  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  who  is 
personally  recognized   as  one  of  the  progressive 


young  men  of  the  state,  is  a  native  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  where  he  was  born  on  July  9,  1864.  His 
father,  George  W.  Chowen,  was  born  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  which  commonwealth  and  that 
of  Pennsylvania  he  was  reared  and  educated.  In 
1849  ^^  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  being  en- 
titled to  consideration  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
that  fair  and  prosperous  city,  and  he  was  there 
engaged  in  the  abstract  business  for  about  three 
decades,  and  there  he  died  in  1889,  secure  in  the 
esteem  of  those  who  had  cognizance  of  his  ster- 
ling character  and  useful  life.  The  lineage  of  the 
family  traces  to  stanch  Scotch-Irish  origin.  In 
1858,  at  Minneapolis,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  George  W.  Chowen  and  Miss  Susan  Hawkins,  of 
Scotch  descent,  who  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
and  who  now  makes  her  home  with  her  son  Oscar, 
who  is  the  present  postmaster  of  Great  Falls. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis  Delos  H. 
Chowen  received  his  more  rudimentary  education, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy  at  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1884,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Chowen  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  for 
six  months  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Cataract 
Flour  Mill  Company.  The  following  year  he  was 
engaged  in  the  feed  and  produce  commission  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  in  1886  he  associated  himself 
with  Samuel  Dodd  in  the  raising  of  horses,  each 
of  the  gentlemen  taking  up  160  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  on  the  Sun  river,  five  miles  from  Great 
Falls.  Here  they  conducted  operations  vigorous- 
ly and  successfully,  doing  business  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale  and  keeping  on  the  average  about  300 
head  of  horses.  In  1893  they  disposed  of  the 
ranch  and  business  to  John  Hendrager,  and  in 
September,  1894,  Mr.  Chowen  took  a  position  at 
the  Boston  &  Montana  smelter  in  Great  Falls,  en- 
tering the  electrolytic  department,  where  he  was 
first  employed  as  a  weigher  and  later  as  assistant 
foreman.  He  was  thus  engaged  from  1894  until 
1899,  ^nd  in  the  fall  of  1900  he  located  a  i6o-acrc 
claim  of  government  land  by  homestead  entry  in 
j\Iing  coulee,  Black  Butte  district,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Cascade  county,  where  he  will  again  engage 
in  the  raising  of  horses  upon  a  large  scale.  His 
ranch  is  located  about  forty  miles  from  Great 
Falls.  His  enterprising  spirit  and  thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  the  business  can  not  but  insure  to 
him  a  due  quota  of  success.  In  politics  Mr. 
Chowen  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party. 
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FRANK  CHURCH.— Mr.  Frank  Church  is  one 
of  the  men  of  this  generation  over  whose  early 
Hfe  the  shadow  of  our  Civil  war  fell  heavily.  His 
father,  Frederick  Church,  a  Canadian,  removed  to 
Ohio  in  his  young  manhood  and  there  married 
Miss  Mary  Hillson.  After  the  birth  of  his  first 
son,  and  not  long  before  that  of  Frank,  he  joined 
the  Federal  army  and  was  killed  in  battle.  Mrs. 
Church  remarried  and  with  her  second  husband  and 
her  two  children  removed  to  Wisconsin.  Here  Mr. 
Church  passed  his  school  days,  and,  in  1883,  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  came  west  to  Billings, 
Mont.,  and  began  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  farm- 
er. In  1885  he  took  up  a  homestead,  ten  miles 
west  of  Billings,  and  here  began  raising  cattle.  This 
homestead  he  sold  in  1894,  and  was  appointed  as  a 
police  officer  in  Billings.  During  his  tenure  of  this 
office  he  had  thrilling  experiences  and  narrow  es- 
capes from  violent  death,  as  there  was  a  large 
number  of  lawless  persons  in  the  community.  He 
made  many  arrests  of  desperate  characters  and  won 
high  commendation  for  skill  and  daring  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  He  resigned  from 
the  police  force  in  1897,  and  for  the  next  three 
years  was  again  occupied  in  cattleraising  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Billings,  after  which  he  purchased 
the  ranch  of  over  200  acres  at  Grey  Cliff  in  Sweet 
Grass  county,  where  he  now  resides.  On  this 
ranch,  which  is  well  irrigated  and  under  good  culti- 
vation, he  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses,  and  the  food  plants  best  adapted 
to  their  support.  ]\Ir.  Church  was  married  on  No- 
vember 8,  1890,  to  i\Iiss  Ada  L.  Jones,  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  Jones,  of  Iowa.  They  have 
three  children. 

While  residing  on  b.is  ranch  Mr.  Church  served 
his  people  for  three  years  as  road  supervisor,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  contention  over  the  loca- 
tion of  certain  roads.  In  one  case,  after  the  right 
of  way  had  been  appraised  and  condemned,  and 
the  necessary  warrants  issued  for  damages  to  the 
ranchers,  one  dissatisfied  landholder,  armed  with  a 
Winchester  rifle,  forbade  the  supervisors  to  enter 
upon  his  premises,  and  enforced  his  refusal  with 
a  shot  at  the  intruder  which  narrowly  missed  its 
mark.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  recal- 
citrant rancher  was  legally  punished  and  the  road 
duly  established.  Mr.  Church  has  been  an  active 
and  progressive  public  school  trustee,  and  at  times 
has  served  as  constable.  He  has  a  fine  residence, 
well  located  on  the  side  of  a  high  bluff,  and  his 
ranch  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  in 


his  section.  He  is  a  wide-awake,  progressive  citi- 
zen, deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  state,  and  with  a  record  in  public  and 
private  life  which  has  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  public.  He  is  a  member  of  the  order 
of  Knights  of  Pvthias. 


WILLIAM  F.  COBBAN.— Prominent  and  suc- 
cessful in  business  circles  in  several  states  and 
a  variety  of  lines,  William  F.  Cobban,  of  Butte,  has 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  and  given  sig- 
nal proofs  of  the  firmness  of  the  original  fiber  of 
his  stock.  He  was  born  on  September  16,  1856,  at 
Horicon,  Wis.,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  L. 
(Hardy)  Cobban,  the  former  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  on  May  9,  1826,  and 
the  latter  of  Groveland,  Mass.,  where  her  life  began 
in  1831  and  ended  in  1893.  According  to  family 
tradition  her  ancestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower 
and  were  among  the  most  substantial  and  influential 
of  the  Colonial  settlers  of  New  England.  The 
father  was  brought  to  Canada  by  his  parents  when 
he  was  six  years  old,  and  after  reaching  manhood 
went  to  Groveland,  Mass.,  where  he  was  married. 
He  then  located  at  Westport,  Mo.,  near  the  Kansas 
line,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  memorable 
Kansas  border  troubles  of  1852.  In  1856  he  re- 
moved to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  and  was  engaged 
in  manufacturing  lumber  for  about  six  years.  In 
1862  he  joined  the  Thirty-first  Wisconsin  Infantry 
and  ser\'ed  two  years  of  the  Civil  war  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  being  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  serious  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Petersburg  on  October  i,  1864.  He  returned  t" 
Chippewa  Falls  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  until 
1879,  when  he  removed  to  his  wife's  home  at  Grove- 
land, Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1890. 

William  F.  Cobban,  his  son,  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Chippewa  Falls  and  vicinity,  and  in  1877 
went  to  southeastern  Kansas,  where  he  was  in  the 
lumber  trade  for  two  years,  and  for  the  next  two 
\ears  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  lumber  at  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.  In  July,  1881.  he  came  to  Montana, 
and  after  a  few  months  at  Wickes  located  at  Butte, 
where  for  six  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Montana  Lumber  &  Produce  Company,  selling  his 
inte'rest  therein  in  1886.  From  then  until  1889  he 
was  engaged  in  real  estate  on  his  own  account.  He 
then  formed  a  partnership  with  George  H.  Casey 
and  thev  carried  on  the  business  until   1898  when 
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Robert  A.  Day  became  a  member  of  the  firm  and 
its  style  was  changed  to  the  Cobban,  Casey,  Day 
Company.  Mr.  Cobban's  operations  in  real  estate 
and  mines  in  and  around  Butte  have  been  extensive 
and  profitable,  and  he  has  acquired  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  residence  and  business  property  in  the 
territory,  including  the  Steamboat  block  on  South 
Main  street  in  Butte.  During  the  last  fifteen  years 
he  has  handled  much  of  the  land  between  Mercury 
street  and  southern  limits  of  the  city.  Much  of 
this  property  was  owned  by  the  late  John  Noyes  and 
was  soon  placed  upon  the  market  in  what  are 
known  as  Cobban's  additions.  In  1890  he  and  Mr. 
Casey  purchased  the  Moonlight  mine,  now  one  of 
the  largest  properties  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company.  It  was  bought  for  $9,000,  including 
surface.  About  1896  it  changed  hands  for  $6,000,- 
OOD,  and  a  few  years  later  a  much  larger  offer  was 
refused.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  magnitude  and  the 
character  of  the  transactions  in  which  Mr.  Cobban 
has  been  engaged.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  in  fraternal  relations  he  is  connected  with  the 
■Knights  of  Pythias,  holding  membership  in  Oswego 
Lodge  at  Butte.  He  was  married  at  Bennington, 
Vt.,  on  June  22,  1884,  to  Miss  Kate  L.  Hurlburt, 
who  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1861,  the  daughter  of 
H.  H.  Hurlburt,  a  New  England  pioneer  who  is 
now  (1902)  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobban  have  five  children,  Ray  H., 
Rena  May,  Ronald  H.,  Marjorie  L.  and  Harvey  H. 


T  OHN  E.  CLOSTON.— One  of  the  leading  and 
J  influential  men  of  Madison  county,  where  he 
located  in  1873  and  where  he  maintained  his  home 
until  his  life's  labors  were  £nded,  John  E.  Closton 
was  of  German  lineage,  and  was  born  in  Norway, 
Vt.,  on  March  19,  1819,  the  son  of  John  Closton, 
who  removed  to  Vermont  in  an  early  day,  married 
there  his  wife  Mary,  who  was  a  Vermonter  by 
birth,  and  there  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  becoming  the  parents  of  five  children.  In 
religious  faith  the  father  was  a  Universalist  and  in 
politics  an  oldline  Whig.  Our  subject  received  an 
academic  education  in  his  native  town,  and  at- 
taining his  majority  he  removed  to  Boston,  A'lass., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  furs  for 
twenty-five  years,  when  impaired  health  led  him 
to  come  west  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1866,  when  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to   Montana,  crossing  the  plains  and  making 


their  home  at  Rochester  for  five  years,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  at  Salmon  river.  The  family  home 
was  eventually  located  on  the  ranch  in  Madison 
valley,  which  Mr.  Closton  developed,  improved 
and  for  twenty-five  years  made  the  scene  of  his 
activities.  He  gave  much  attention  to  the  raising 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  as  his  ranch  was  conveni- 
ently located  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public, 
his  house  became  and  was  for  years  a  popular  ho- 
tel. The  disastrous  cloudburst  and  cyclonic  storm 
that  swept  over  this  section  of  the  country  in  1879, 
found  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Closton  a  place  of  its 
most  terrific  action,  sweeping  everything  before  its 
fury  and  doing  damage  amounting  to  thousands  of 
dollars.  He  was  a-  broad-minded,  liberal  man  of 
high  ideals  and  had  the  elements  of  more  than  or- 
dinary popularity.  In  religion  he  was  a  Universal- 
ist and  fraternally  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order.  He  gained  a  wide  acquaintanceship  among 
the  pioneers  of  Madison  county,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  all  respects  was  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  homestead  ranch  on  November  24,  1881. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Closton 
assumed  the  management  of  the  property  and,  al- 
though her  health  has  been  delicate  and  the  ex- 
actions demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  her  situa- 
tion were  enormous,  still  her  business  ability  and 
executive  force  have  been  such  as  to  enable  her 
to  attain  the  maximum  of  success.  The  fine  ranch 
property  is  devoted  principally  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  horses,  while  diversified  farming  is  also 
carried  on,  the  ranch  being  one  of  the  productive 
places  of  this  locality,  and  improved  with  excellent 
buildings.  Mr.  Closton  was  united  in  marriage  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mrs.  Hattie  (Stevens)  Ord- 
way,  widow  of  C.  H.  Ordway,  who  was  killed  at 
Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  five  years  after  their  marriage; 
Mrs.  Closton  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  on  August 
8,  1834,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Benjamin  and  Sally 
(Piper)  Stevens,  the  former  of  whom  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  war  of  1812  and  a  man  of  prominence 
in  Maine,  where  he  had  served  as  judge  and  select- 
man. The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Closton 
was  a  prominent  lawyer,  banker  and  merchant  of 
Bangor,  Me.  Mrs.  Closton  attended  the  public 
schools  in  her  native  city  and  continued  her  studies 
in  the  high  school  at  Boston.  She  then  resided 
with  her  uncle,  Joseph  Stevens,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  wholesale  millinery  house  of  Joseph 
Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Bangor,  and  she  eventually  had 
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charge  of  one  of  its  departments  for  six  years.  By 
her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Closton  had  two  daughters, 
Ida  and  Lenora.  In  1866  the  elder  daughter  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Dr.  Mahan,  of  Iowa  City, 
and  there  he  died  in  1880,  leaving  one  son,  Charles 
Closton  Mahan,  who,  with  his  widowed  mother,  re- 
sides on  the  homestead  with  Mrs.  Closton,  as  does 
also  the  younger  daughter,  who  is  unmarried.  The 
Doctor's  ancestors  came  from  Ireland  to  America 
in  an  early  day  and  settled  in  West  Virginia,  where 
he  was  reared  and  educated,  receiving  his  technical 
course  of  study  in  the  medical  college  at  Wheeling, 
that  state.  He  eventually  removed  to  Iowa  City, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  his  death.  Mrs.  Closton  and  her 
family  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  connection 
with  the  social  life  of  the  community.  She  passed 
the  year  after  her  husband's  death  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  since  visited  California  and  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific  coast  in  search  of  health,  and  their  friends 
are  in  number  as  their  acquaintances,  while  their 
ranch  is  a  center  of  gracious  hospitahty. 


yARDAMAN  A.  COCKRELL.— Cut  ofif  by  an 
V  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years, 
when  all  his  faculties  were  in  full  vigor  and  his 
usefulness  was  productive  and  appreciated,  Var- 
daman  Allen  Cockrell  was  not  permitted  to  com- 
plete his  plans  for  the  service  and  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low men,  but  even  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
of  his  activity  he  achieved  as  much  as  many  who 
die  in  the  fullness  of  years.  He  was  born  at  Piatt 
City,  Mo.,  on  September  11,  1843,  the  son  of  Jere- 
miah V.  and  Louise  (Mayo)  Cockrell,  the  former  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  the  latter  of  Virginia,  and 
a  descendant  of  Lord. Mayo  of  Ireland.  The  fath- 
er removed  to  Missouri  when  a  young  man  and  be- 
came a  prosperous  hemp  farmer  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  government  trading.  He  owned  much  real 
estate  and  a  large  number  of  slaves,  dying  in  1859. 
Mr.  Cockrell  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Plattsburg  College,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Alder  gulch, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  until  December,  1863, 
when  he  went  to  Utah  with  Vivian  &  Dorison's  ox 
train.  While  on  the  return  trip,  at  Beaver  canyon, 
he  assisted  Neal  Howey  and  Billy  North  in  arrest- 
ing Dutch  John,  the  notorious  road  agent,  and  the 
next  day  a  terrible  blizzard  killed  so  many  of  their 
cattle  that  they  were  obliged  to  winter  in  camp. 


Mr.  Cockrell  returned  to  Alder  gulch  in  the 
spring,  secured  employment  on  Blacktail  Deer 
creek  in  herding  cattle  until  fall  when  he  removed 
to  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  in  December  located 
his  recent  home  in  that  region.  In  1865  he  began 
to  improve  his  farm  and  raised  his  first  crop.  In 
1870  he  bought  cattle  and  horses,  and  started  a 
stock  business  which  he  conducted  successfully 
until  his  death.  He  also  bought  the  Central  Park 
property  at  this  time  and  owned  it  until  1880.  His 
mind  was  of  an  eminently  scientific  turn,  and  he 
found  full  scope  for  its  powers  in  the  study  and  de- 
velopment of  the  stock  interests.  He  was  stock 
commissioner  for  Gallatin  county  for  a  number  of 
years  and  gave  the  people  of  the  county  excellent 
service.  He  was  also  heavily  interested  in  mines 
and  mining  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  was 
at  the  front  in  every  line  of  business  in  which  he 
engaged,  being  broad-minded,  public-spirited  and 
progressive.  In  1876  Mr.  Cockrell  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Marthena  Smith,  a  daughter 
of  Capt.  John  T.  Smith,  a  prominent  banker  and 
merchant  of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  also  an  energetic 
and  successful  ranchman  of  Montana,  of  whom  ex- 
tended mention  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this 
work,  and  whose  wife,  born  Sarah  Goode,  was  of  a 
prominent  Virginia  family,  descended  from  the 
McNab  family  of  Scotland,  members  of  which  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1730.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cock- 
rell were  the  parents  of  one  child,  Irvin,  born  at 
Central  Park,  Mont.,  on  November  10,  1878. 


JAMES  COCKRILL.— This  gentleman  was  born 
on  August  31,  1867,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
son  of  James  and  Mary  Cockrill,  and  the  father 
still  resides  near  Nashville,  near  which  city  he  also 
was  born,  devoting  his  attention  to  agriculture. 
His  wife,  who  was  born  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  died  at 
the  Nashville  homestead  about  1874,  and  on  both 
sides  James  Cockrill  comes  of  old  southern  lineage. 
After  receiving  his  elementary  scholastic  discipline, 
James  Cockrill  entered  the  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy,  at  Nashville,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  188.^,  and  two  years  later  he  came 
to  Montana,  and  to  Choteau  county  where  he  lo- 
cated on  the  Middle  Marias  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  Willow  coulee,  and  took  up  homestead  and  pre- 
emption claims,  and  has  here  devoted  his  attention 
since  to  the  raising  of  high-grade  horses  for  the 
eastern  market,  keeping  an  average  of  from  seventy- 
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five  to  100  head.  His  postoffice  is  Beatrice,  and  his 
ranch  comprises  320  acres  and  is  well  improved 
and  particularly  adapted  to  the  industry  here  con- 
ducted. Mr.  Cockrill  is  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  in  the  community  he  is 
highly  esteemed,  being  known  as  an  enterprising 
business  man.     He  is  not  married. 


BF.  DAWSON. — Born  and  reared  in  a  region 
which  was  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living  the  far  and  untamed  frontier  of  this  great 
country,  and  himself  becoming  a  pioneer,  Mr. 
Dawson  was  born  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  on  No- 
vember 25,  i860.  His  parents,  A.  J.  and  Sarah 
(Osborn)  Dawson,  who  are  still  living  at  Leaven- 
worth, are  natives  of  Missouri,  where  the  father 
was  born  in  1829  and  the  mother  in  1839.  They 
are  old-time  citizens  of  Leavenworth,  having  located 
there  forty-six  years  ago,  and  where  the  father  has 
long  conducted  a  prosperous  business  as  a  carpenter 
and  builder.  Mr.  Dawson  received  intellectual 
training  in  the  public  schools  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  when  he  left  the  paternal  roof  to- 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  His  destination 
was  Denver,  Col.,  where  he  remained  for  a  year 
and  passed  the  next  six  months  in  mining  at  Lead- 
ville.  In  1879  he  went  to  Oregon  and  there  drove 
cattle  from  Oregon  to  Wyoming  for  Ryan  Brothers, 
extensive  stock  dealers.  From  Wyoming  he  went 
to  Idaho  where  the  firm  bought  cattle  and  sent  him 
with  them  to  Musselshell,  Mont.,  crossing  in  the 
trip  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  state.  He  re- 
mained at  that  place  in  the  employ  of  the  Ryans 
until  1897.  In  the  meantime  he  purchased  a  drove 
of  cattle  for  himself,  and  in  the  spring  of  1897 
brought  them  to  liurns  creek  in  Dawson  county, 
where  he  has  since  been  living,  engaged  in  raising- 
cattle  and  horses.  In  his  business  ventures  Mr. 
Dawson  has  been  successful,  exhibiting  a  keen  in- 
sight into  mercantile  conditions  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  has  been  ec|ually  successful  in  winning 
and  holding  the  regard  of  all  who  know  him  either 
in  a  business  or  a  social  way.  In  political  faith 
he  is  a  stalwart  Democrat,  at  all  times  interested 
in  the  success  of  his  party.  Fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  Glendive  Lodge  No.  37.  I.  O.  O.  F., 
and  with  the  Order  of  Yeomen  at  Burns  creek.  He 
was  married  at  Glendive  in  i8g8  to  Mrs.  May  Gay- 
nor,  who  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1862.  The  family 
consists  of  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Dawson  by  her 
first  marriage,  Myrl  and  Willah. 


FREDERICK  CONNINE.— Among  the  young 
and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Choteau  county  Mr.  Connine,  who  has  had  the  pres- 
cience to  discern  and  take  advantage  of  tlie  op- 
portunities here  presented,  is  now  winning  his  way 
to  a  position  of  prominence  in  connection  with  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  state.  Mr.  Connine  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Cass  county,  Mich.,  on  June  29, 
1867,  the  son  of  Abner  and  Emma  (Bramer)  Con- 
nine, the  former  a  native  of  New  York,  where  he 
was  born  in  1846,  while  the  latter  was  born  in  Cass 
county,  Mich.,  in  1851.  Abner  Connine  engaged  in 
farming  in  Cass  county  until  his  death  in  1891.  His 
widow  now  makes  her  home  with  her  son,  Fred- 
erick, who  accords  her  a  true  and  unselfish  filial 
solicitude. 

Frederick  Coimine  received  excellent  educational 
advantages  in  his  native  state,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Traverse  City  and  Dowagiac, 
being  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  the  latter 
city  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1883.  Within  the 
same  year  he  came  to  the  west,  and  was  engaged 
in  stockherding  in  the  Dakotas  for  one  year. 
In  1884  he  came  to  Montana  and  took  up 
land  in  Choteau  county,  near  the  head  of  Big  Sandy 
creek  and  in  proximit)'  to  the  Bear  Paw  moun- 
tains. Here  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  property  of 
420  acres,  under  excellent  improvement  and  devoted 
principally  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  though 
large  yields  of  hay  also  are  secured  each  year.  The 
home  of  Mr.  Connine  is  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  and  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress is  Big  Sandy.  In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart  Re- 
publican and  he  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  being  prominent 
in  the  local  work  of  the  party.     He  is  unmarried. 


WILLIAM  COWGILL.— By  well  directed  and 
consecutive  effort  Mr.  Cowgill  has  gained  a 
point  of  distinct  vantage  as  one  of  the  successful 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Teton  county,  his 
excellent  ranch  property  being  located  five  miles 
north  of  Dupuyer,  which  is  his  postoffice  address. 
Mr.  Cowgill  is  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Schuyler 
county.  Mo.,  born  on  November  30,  1863,  the  son 
of  A.  K.  and  Mary  J.  (Bvmnell)  Cowgill.  The 
father,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1823,  removed 
when  a  young  man  to  Iowa,  where  he  remained 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  located  in  Missouri, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  general 
merchandising   until   his   death   in    1882.     During^ 
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the  Civil  war  he  served  for  two  terms  as  sheriff  of 
Schuyler  county,  an  office  then  involving  much  re- 
sponsibility and  no  little  danger,  His  wife,  who 
was  born  in  Ohio  in  1824,  is  still  living  at  the  old 
home  in  Missouri. 

William  Cowgill  secured  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lancaster,  Mo.,  and  at  Bozeman, 
Mont.  He  early  came  to  Montana,  where  he  was 
employed  on  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  Melrose 
and  Bozeman,  attending  school  as  opportunity  af- 
forded. Thereafter  his  services  were  utilized  for 
four  years  in  a  stamp  mill  at  Elkhorn,  Jefferson 
county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1887  he  came  to  that 
part  of  old  Choteau  county  which  is  now  Teton 
county,  took  up  homestead,  pre-emption  and  des- 
ert claims  in  the  vicinity  of  Dupuyer,  and  located 
on  Sheep  creek.  He  sold  this  property  in  1889 
and  bought  his  present  ranch  of  800  acres  on  Cart- 
wright  coulee,  and  he  has  leased  adjoining  lands 
until  he  controls  1,640  acres.  He  has  fifty  acres 
under  effective  cultivation,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
extensive  raising  of  sheep,  having  an  average  of 
from  3,000  to  4,000.  In  politics  Mr.  Cowgill  is  an 
ardent  Repubhcan,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting its  cause  in  a  local  way,  while  he  is  highly 
esteemed  in  the  community  by  reason  of  his  wor- 
thy labors  and  upright  life.  In  the  vicinity  of 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  in  1892,  Mr.  Cowgill  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Belle  Geyer,  a  native  of 
that  locality.  They  have  three  children,  C.  Geyer, 
Lester  Blaine  and  Glenn  E. 


JOHN  R.  COOLEY.— On  his  8oo-acre  ranch 
near  Musselshell,  Mont.,  where  he  has  an  excel- 
lent residence  and  other  good  buildings  and  is 
erecting  large  barns,  John  R.  Cooley  conducts  a 
profitable  and  extensive  stock  industry.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  representative 
men  in  his  section  of  the  state,  and  was  one  of  its 
first  settlers.  He  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Eau 
Claire  county,  Wis.,  in  December,  1858,  the  son  of 
Nelson  and  Mary  (Davis)  Cooley,  the  former  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  latter  of  Lowell, 
Mass.  They  were  married  in  the  east  and  became 
pioneers  of  Wisconsin  in  the  early  "fifties,  where 
they  engaged  in  farming.  They  had  a  family  of 
six  sons  and  one  daughter.  John  R.  Cooley  at- 
tended the  district  schools  and  remained  on  the 
homestead  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Montana 
and,  after  remaining  at  Miles  City  some  months, 


located  on  his  present  ranch  where  he  immediately 
went  into  the  sheep  business,  having  one  of  the 
first  flocks  in  the  section.  Cotswold  has  been  his 
favorite  breed  and  of  them  he  has  raised  large 
numbers.  He  also  has  fine  Norman  horses  and 
Hereford  cattle.  He  was  married  in  April,  1882, 
to  Miss  Carrie  Cartwright,  of  Wisconsin,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ezra  W.  Cartwright,  a  native  of  New  York, 
a  stonemason  and  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooley 
have  five  children,  Mina,  Kittie,  Edna,  Earl  and 
Burt,  all  living  at  the  paternal  home.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Cooley  ranch  is  under  irrigation  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  yields  large 
crops  of  hay  and  alfalfa,  and  fine  fruit  from  a  vig- 
orous orchard.  Mr.  Cooley  has  been  school  trus- 
tee for  a  number  of  years,  is  active  in  every  public 
interest,  and  is  a  good  and  eminently  useful  citizen. 


WILFRED  DALE,  of  Courts,  Gallatin  county, 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  farmers  in 
the  valley,  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  on 
March  17,  1850.  His  father,  Joseph  Dale,  born 
in  181 5,  was  also  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Kane)  Dale,  having  been  born 
in  Ireland  in  1810.  In  1869  the  family  came  from 
Staffordshire,  England,  to  the  L^nited  States  and 
located  ten  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  L'tah,  where 
the  father  continued  farming  until  his  death  in  1886, 
his  wife  died  in  1877.  The  early  days  of  our  subject 
were  passed  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  of  that  vicinity.  In  1869 
he  came  to  this  country  with  the  family,  and  was, 
until  1879,  engaged  in  farming  in  the  east.  Wil- 
fred Dale  and  his  wife,  Annie  Courts,  came  to 
Montana  in  1879  and  in  1889  he  took  up  160  acres 
of  land  on  Reese  creek,  Gallatin  county.  He  took 
up  160  acres  more  in  1891,  making  his  proofs  in 
1894  and  1899.  To  these  320  acres  he  added  400 
acres  in  1 90 1  by  purchase,  and  the  same  year  sold 
his  homestead  and  tree  claims,  320  acres,  to  his  old- 
est son,  John  James  Dale.  This  land  is  well  im- 
proved and  thoroughly  irrigated.  The  principal 
crop  raised  is  wheat,  although  he  is  an  extensive 
cultivator  of  hay  and  oats.  On  November  4,  1873, 
Wilfred  Dale  and  Miss  Anna  Courts,  daughter  of 
John  Courts,  well  known  in  Gallatin  county,  and 
for  whom  the  town  of  Courts  was  named,  were 
married  at  McDuffs,  four  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  She  is  also  a  native  of  Staffordshire, 
England.     Her  father  came  to  Montana  in  1864, 
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and  located  on  Reese  creek.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dale  have  been  born  fifteen  children,  of  whom 
three,  Wilfred  William,  Sarah  Jane  and  Zinda  Ade- 
laide are  dead.  The  living  are  John  James, 
George  Alfred,  Emma  E.,  David  Frederick,  Wil- 
fred Andrew,  Lydia  Ann,  Caleb  Milton,  Rosa 
Maria,  William  Absalom,  Cyrus  Mahlin,  Carrie 
and  AHce  Ellen.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Dale,  John 
Courts,  was  born  September  2,  1818,  and  died  on 
March  19,  1887.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Courts,  was 
born  on  February  7,  1824,  and  died  on  September 
25,  1893,  leaving  four  children. 


ARTHUR  W.  DeLANY.— This  cultured  gentle- 
man descends  from  the  best  French  ancestry. 
The  DeLany's  have  been  prominent  for  many 
generations  in  the  noble  and  knightly  circles  of 
France,  the  name  being  conspicuous  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  crusades.  The  American  branch 
dates  back  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  when 
some  of  its  members  accompanied  Lafayette  to  the 
new  world  to  aid  the  struggling  colonists  in  their 
fight  for  freedom.  The  war  over,  the  charm  of 
the  new  land  was  so  attractive  that  they  made 
permanent  homes  here.  They  and  their  descend- 
ants have  been  representative  Americans  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  ably  fiUing  places  of  honor  and 
trust,  and  giving  patriotic  service  in  the  subse- 
quent wars  of  the  country.  The  habitat  of  the 
paternal  forefathers  of  A.  W.  DeLany  was  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  father,  James  DeLany,  was  born. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Honore,  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  in  early  pioneer  days  emigrated  from 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  ]\lr.  DeLany  was  born  on 
November  6,  1834,  to  Wisconsin.  Here  the  family 
was  prominent  and  influential,  the  father,  a  skill- 
ful civil  engineer,  engaging  in  large  contracts  and 
farming  operations,  while  the  sons  became  eminent 
in  professional  and  official  life  in  the  state.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  James  DeLany  that  "he  lived 
up  to  the  terms  of  every  contract  and  obligation" 
and  that  "his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."  The 
family  were  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  church 
and  Mr.  DeLany  was  a  pronounced  Jefifersonian 
Democrat.  Blessed  with  strong  vital  powers  he 
accomplished  much  labor  and  lived  to  the  patri- 
archal age  of  eighty-two  years,  dying  in  1869  and 
surviving  his  wife  for  seventeen  years. 

Arthur  W.   DeLany  had   an   excellent   academic 
education  under  teachers  of  fine  ability ;  and,  de- 


ciding upon  the  profession  of  law  as  his  life  work, 
he  pursued  the  necessary  course  of  study  and  was 
duly  admitted  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  Wiscon- 
sin. His  three  older  brothers,  men  of  mark  and 
distinction  in  the  state,  were  at  this  period  residing 
at  Mineral  Point,  and  here  under  the  supervision 
of  George  W.  Bliss,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  he  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper  business,  acquiring  such  a  love  for  it  as 
to  abandon  the  legal  profession  and  devote  himself 
to  journalism.  That  he  possessed  unusual  busi- 
ness qualifications  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1852,  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  James  (whose 
death  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  office)  as  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Columbia  county,  to  complete  his 
brother's  term  of  ofifice.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  office  was  ably  and  satisfactorily  filled.  Up 
to  1861  Mr.  DeLany  conducted  various  news- 
papers in  Wisconsin  with  conceded  ability,  his  edi- 
torial work  showing  mental  powers  of  a  high  order 
and  a  broad  grasp  and  comprehension  of  na- 
tional and  state  afifairs  and  of  politics.  From  1861 
to  1862  he  was  in  newspaper  work  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  his  trade  broadening  his  experience  and 
gaining  him  new  and  influential  friends.  Other 
and  higher  duties  were  now  devolving  on  him,  for 
which  his  previous  life  had  been  a  fitting  educa- 
tion. In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  H, 
Seventh  Minnesota  Infantry,  with  which  he  served 
on  the  Minnesota  frontier  during  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  that  state  subsequent  to  the  Sioux 
massacre  and  war.  Then  the  regiment  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and 
with  this  historic  organization  he  was  in  active  ser- 
vice until  1864,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Wisconsin,  receiving  in  this  new 
regiment  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  adjutant.  He  was  the  first  officer  of 
the  regiment  to  be  mustered  into  service.  After 
satisfactorily  filling  his  new  office  for  a  few  months, 
Lieut.  DeLany  was  appointed  judge  advocate  on 
the  stafif  of  Maj.  Gen.  Milroy,  and  held  this  respon- 
sible judicial  position  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Many  important,  abstruse  and  complicated  cases 
came  to  him  for  adjudication,  and  his  decisions  be- 
came known  as  clear,  cogent  and  pronounced  vin- 
dications of  the  interests  of  justice  and  equity. 
He  participated  in  many- of  the  noted  and  historic 
contests  of  the  wars  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Mississippi,  and  today  bears  wounds  received  in 
battle.      During   the   memorable    first    day's    fight- 
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ing  at  Tupelo,  where  the  Union  troops  were  op- 
posed by  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  a  hotly  contested  battle, 
Mr.  DeLany  was  one  of  two  men  who  volunteered 
for  the  dangerous  service  of  carrying  cartridges  to 
the  troops  under  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy. 
Many  of  the  cartridge  boxes  were  perforated  by 
the  enemy's  bullets,  but  Mr.  DeLany  was  almost 
miraculously  preserved  unhurt. 

Judge  DeLany  was  mustered  out  of  service  as 
first  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  and  later  passed  some 
time  in  traveling  through  the  west  in  search  of  a 
suitable  location  to  establish  a  newspaper.  After 
various  experiences,  in  1888  he  purchased  the 
"Sun  River  Sun"  plant  at  Sun  River,  Mont.,  and 
for  six  years  was  actively  engaged,  not  only  with 
his  gifted  pen  but  in  other  efficient  ways,  in  further- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Sun  River  valley  and  Mon- 
tana in  general,  and  was  one  of  the  strong  expon- 
ents of  the  Republican  policy  in  the  state  and 
nation.  His  newspaper  work  stands  unexcelled 
among  the  newspaper  writers  of  the  state.  He  is 
incisive,  vigorous  and  brilliant  in  his  writings,  a 
strong  element  of  humor  and  pathos  underlying 
many  of  his  miscellaneous  articles,  while  his  polit- 
ical editorials  were  always  trenchant  and  logical, 
and  oftentimes  keen  and  caustic. 

In  the  midst  of  most  successful  and  appreciated 
labors  came  the  breaking  down  of  health,  causing 
the  abandonment  of  journalism.  He  sought  renewed 
strength  for  a  time  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
and  then  returned  to  Sun  River.  He  could  not  re- 
main idle,  and  accepted  the  commission  of  post- 
master of  the  Sun  River  office,  and  is  now  in  office, 
receiving  a  second  appointment  in  McKinley's  sec- 
ond administration.  His  home  circle  has  been 
graced  since  July  9,  1889,  by  a  cultured,  loving  and 
appreciative  companion,  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  Achsah  Thorp  occurring  on  that  date.  She 
is  a  native  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  where  her  father, 
Capt.  Andrew  Thorp,  was  long  an  honored  citizen. 
His  title  as  captain  came  from  his  service  as  cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  navy  during  the  war  of 
181 2.  Fraternally  Judge  DeLany  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  orders,  and 
both  himself  and  wife  are  communicants  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  They  have  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance and  enjoy  the  warm  friendship  and 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  the  best  people  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  closing  that  not 
even  the  bitterest  political  opponent  could  ever 
say  aught  against  the  high  integrity  of  Mr.  De- 
Lany or  in  the  slightest  degree  impugn  his  per- 


sonal manliness  and  honor.  As  a  man  he  ever 
has  been  manly  and  courteous,  as  a  soldier  patri- 
otic and  brave,  as  a  judge,  his  ermine  was  untar- 
nished, as  a  citizen  he  is  generally  beloved. 


FRANK  F.  DAACKE.— One  of  the  able  and 
progressive  young  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Teton  county,  the  success  of  Mr.  Daacke  is  indi- 
cated by  the  attractive  appearance  of  his  finely  im- 
proved ranch  on  the  Burton  bench,  not  far  from 
Farmington,  which  is  his  postoffice  address.  He 
was  born  in  Grant  county,  Wis.,  on  August  28, 
1868.  His  father,  August  G.  Daacke,  was  born  in 
1816  in  Lippe-Detmold,  Germany.  On  the  pater- 
nal side  a  genealogical  record  of  the  family  has 
been  preserved  from  1310,  the  eldest  son  in  each 
succeeding  generation  giving  entry,  to  his  sig- 
nature, place  and  date  of  birth,  etc.,  and  the  record 
has  thus  been  kept  for  nearly  six  hundred  years, 
being  ever  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  eldest 
son.  The  only  family  relic  owned  by  F.  F.  Daacke, 
however,  is  a  die-cutter  made  in  1835  in  Germany 
by  his  father,  it  being  then  a  government  require- 
ment that  a  mechanic  should  make  some  article  in 
his  line  to  demonstrate  his  skill.  August  G. 
Daacke  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  locating 
at  Cassville,  Wis.,  where  he  followed  his  trade  of 
blacksmith  until  his  death  in  1893,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven years.  His  wife,  Dora  Sopha,  was  born 
in  1827  at  Schwerin,  Germany,  and  her  death  oc- 
curred in  Cassville,  Wis.,  in  1895. 

Frank  F.  Daacke  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Cassville  until  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
and  was  thereafter  employed  at  the  wagonmaker's 
trade  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  car  shops  of  the 
various  railroads  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  being  an  ex- 
pert mechanic.  In  1895  he  came  to  Teton  county, 
Mont.,  and  located  his  present  homestead.  Here 
he  has  made  improvements  of  the  best  order,  bring- 
ing to  bear  discrimination  and  judgment,  and  spar- 
ing no  effort  in  placing  his  ranch  in  the  highest 
possible  condition.  He  secures  excellent  yields  of 
oats,  barley  and  hay,  and  his  range  shows  fine 
specimens  of  high-grade  cattle.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  this  fact,  for 
he  has  realized  the  value  of  consecutive  application 
and  has  ordered  his  life  according  to  those  high 
principles  which  beget  confidence  and  esteem.  In 
politics  Mr.  Daacke  exercises  his  franchise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  regarded  as 
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one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1896  Mr.  Daacke  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  N.  Austed,  daughter  of  N.  T. 
Austed,  a  prominent  farmer  of  the  Burton  bench. 
They  have  had  three  children,  two  are  living,  Au- 
gust F.  and  Otto  G.  Dora  S.  was  killed  in  a  run- 
away in  1899  when  eight  months  old. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DEWITT.— One  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  that  ever  honored  the  bar  or 
dignified  the  bench  of  Montana  was  the  late  Judge 
William  H.  Dewitt,  of  Butte.  Coming  to  Mon- 
tana in  its  territorial  existence  and  more  than  ten 
years  before  it  became  a  state,  he  did  much  to  shape 
its  jurisprudence  and  form  its  institutions.  He  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  March  16,  1853, 
the  son  of  James  R.  and  Alletta  (Hedges)  Dewitt. 
His  parents  were  of  Holland-Dutch  extraction,  and 
for  six  generations  his  ancestors  were  residents  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1871  W.  H. 
Dewitt  entered  Hamilton  College  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  that  school  of  high  repute  in  1875  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then  pursued 
a  full  three-years  course  in  the  law  department 
of  the  Columbia  University  in  New  York  city  and 
in  1878  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
He  was  at  once  admitted  to  practice  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  opened  an  office  and  entered 
upon  his  professional  life  in  New  York  city.  The 
desire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  west  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and,  leaving  the  great  metropolis, 
he  came  to  Montana,  arriving  at  Helena  on  May 
24,  1879.  Here  he  established  his  home  and  en- 
tered upon  active  practice  in  the  profession  in  which 
he  was  destined  ultimately  to  hold  distinction  and 
prominence.  For  a  time  he  was  associated  with 
the  well  known  firm  of  Chumasero  &  Chadwick,  re- 
maining with  it  until  he  removed  his  residence  from 
Helena  to  Butte,  in  May,  1881,  and  formed  the  law 
firm  of  Randolph  &  Dewitt.  This  firm  was  en- 
gaged in  the  successful  practice  of  the  law  in  Butte, 
having  an  extensive  clientage  in  Silver  Bow  and 
adjoining  counties,  until  its  dissolution  in  1884. 
In  March,  1883,  Mr.  Dewitt  was  tendered  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  United  States  district 
attorney  for  Montana,  and  discharged  the  duties 
with  distinguished  ability  until  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  July,  1885.  The  law  partnership  of 
Dewitt  &  Bach  was  then  formed,  he  continuing  a 
member  of  that  firm  until  the  appointment  of  Judge 


Bach  to  the  supreme  court  of  Montana.  In  1886 
Mr.  Dewitt  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Silver 
Bow  county,  being  re-elected  in  1888.  In  1889, 
upon  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a  state,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  first  three  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  receiving  the  only  seven- 
year  term  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term  of  office,  he  declined 
a  re-election,  and  resumed  legal  practice  at  Butte. 
An  able  and  upright  judge,  he  was  widely  known 
and  admired  for  his  ability,  fairness,  judicial 
acumen  and  equity.  He  never  did  an  unjust  act 
in  his  private,  professional  or  judicial  relations  of 
life,  and  his  written  opinions  while  serving  on  the 
bench  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  state 
are  a  lasting  monument  to  his  learning,  research 
and  intellectual  strength.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  Montana,  and  his  memory  will  long 
be  honored.  Judge  Dewitt  was  a  loyal  member  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  for  many  years  was  one 
of  its  most  trusted  leaders  in  the  territory  and 
state.  An  able  and  convincing  public  speaker,  he 
participated  in  many  campaigns,  and  was  highly 
respected  by  his  party  associates.  In  1900  his  dis- 
tinguished services  to  his  party  found  fitting  recog- 
nition in  his  selection  as  the  Montana  member  of 
the  Republican  national  committee.  He  held  that 
position  until  his  death,  on  January  18,  1902.  On 
August  29,  1883,  at  Helena,  Judge  Dewitt  married 
with  Miss  Julia  C.  Rumley,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Charles  Rumley,  for  many  years  a  prominent  resi- 
dent of  that  city.  Their  son,  Rumley,  is  now  ap- 
proaching manhood  and  is  attending  school  in  New 
Hampshire.    Mrs.  Dewitt  retains  her  home  in  Butte. 


CHARLES  E.  DAVIS.— A  young  man  who  has 
attained  success  in  the  sheepgrowing  industry 
of  Montana,  and  who  has  an  excellent  ranch  prop- 
erty in  the  Pondera  basin  of  Teton  county,  where 
he  is  conducting  operations  with  ability,  Mr.  Davis 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Darlington,  Pa.,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1869.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  English  lineage,  and  both  died  when  he 
was  but  three  years  of  age.  He  was  reared  by  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Barbara  Davis,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Darlington  imtil  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  after  which  he  worked  on  the 
old  homestead  farm  until  he  was  twenty,  and  was 
then  for  a  year  identified  with  butchering  and  the 
meat  business  at  Darlington,  and  also  conducted 
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a  hotel  there  for  six  months.  Mr.  Davis  came  to 
Montana  in  December,  1892,  locating  in  Pondera, 
Teton  county,  and  in  the  following  spring  taking 
up  a  homestead  claim  of  150  acres,  later  improving 
upon  it  and  selling  it  to  E.  H.  Morrison.  In  1897 
Mr.  Davis  associated  himself  with  Eldridge  Rose 
in  leasing  a  band  of  5,000  sheep,  for  two  years,  run- 
ning them  on  a  range  on  Spring  creek  in  the  Pon- 
dera basin.  Mr.  Davis  sold  his  interest  in  this 
business  to  John  Joiner,  and  was  thereafter  em- 
ployed on  an  extensive  sheep  ranch  until  April  i, 
1900,  when  he  purchased  John  Joiner's  ranch  of 
320  acres,  and  a  band  of  1,800  sheep.  He  has 
since  added  480  acres  to  his  ranch,  by  purchasing 
adjoining  tracts,  and  also  utilizes  large  ranges  of 
contiguous  land  for  grazing,  running  an  average  of 
3.000  sheep.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  unswerving  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  at  the 
election  of  1900  he  was  elected  constable  for  the 
Marias  district.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
Columbia  Lodge  No.  47,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  at  Pondera, 
which  is  his  postofiEce  address. 


EDWARD  DENNIS,  who  has  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated the  possibilities  of  successful  stock- 
growing  in  Montana,  is  a  well  known  and  highly 
respected  resident  of  Teton  county,  residing  near 
Choteau.  He  is  a  Southerner  by  birth,  the  place  of 
his  nativity  being  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  was 
born  on  August  i,  1845.  His  father.  Levi  Dennis, 
also  a  native  of  Tennessee,  removed  to  Sullivan 
county,  Mo.,  in  1844,  where  he  died  two  years  later, 
having  been  a  lifelong  farmer.  His  wife,  Sarah 
(Crippin)  Dennis,  was  born  in  Tennessee  and 
passed  from  earth  at  Fall  River,  S.  D.,  in  1883.  In 
the  public  schools  of  Sullivan  county,  Mo.,  Edward 
Dennis  obtained  his  rather  limited  education.  With 
him  it  was  a  work-a-day  world  all  the  time,  and 
in  1863,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  came  to  Montana, 
locating  first  at  Alder  gulch,  then  at  Helena,  where 
he  secured  employment  as  a  frei2;hter  with  Capt. 
Parkinson,  making  trips  to  Fort  Benton  and  Milk 
river.  The  winter  of  1865  he  passed  in  Squaw 
gulch,  and  in  the  following  spring  assisted  in  the 
building  of  the  old  toll  road  of  Messrs.  King  and 
Gillett,  in  Prickly  Pear  canyon.  During  the  month 
of  October,  1866,  he  worked  in  a  sawmill  in  Straw- 
berry gulch,  and  in  March,  1869,  he  removed  to 
Confederate  gulch,  where  he  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  mining  ditch  on  Hunter's  bar,  while 


during  the  fall  of  that  year  he  assisted  in  hauling 
grain  and  stores  to  the  Judith  basin  for  the  Diamond 
R  Company. 

Returning  to  Sun  river  in  the  spring  of  1870 
Mr.  Dennis  was  employed  on  the  farm  of  James 
Strong  until  fall,  then  in  company  with  O.  S.  M. 
Main  he  then  purchased  a  ranch  on  Sun  river,  which 
they  sold  in  1875.  They  then  bought  a  herd  of 
cattle  and  drove  them  to  the  Teton  valley,  locating 
on  the  Emerson  place,  seven  miles  from  Choteau, 
where  they  remained  until  1878.  Mr.  Dennis  was 
the  second  white  man  to  locate  in  this  vicinity,  Mr. 
James  Gibson  having  been  the  first  and  Samuel 
Burd  the  third.  From  1878  until  1884  Messrs. 
Dennis  &  Main  were  engaged  in  filling  contracts 
to  furnish  the  Canadian  government  with  beef,  Mr. 
Dennis  purchasing  the  cattle  in  Montana  and  Mr. 
Main  attending  to  their  disposal  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Main  is  now  engaged  in  mining  on  the  Blackfoot 
ceded  strip.  During  the  fall  of  1878  Mr.  Dennis  se- 
cured a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres  on  Spring 
creek,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Choteau,  and 
his  wife  purchased  an  adjoining  property  of  160 
acres  in  the  spring  of  1900.  These  two  claims  com- 
prise the  ranch  upon  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Den- 
nis now  resides  and  are  profitably  engaged  in  stock- 
raising.  On  December  12,  1899,  Mr.  Dennis  was 
married  to  Miss  Lucy  Callahan,  at  Choteau.  She 
was  born  at  New  ]\Iarket,  Canada,  on  August  19, 
1867.  They  have  one  child,  Chester  Callahan  Den- 
nis, born  on  March  22,  1895.  Mr.  Dennis  is  quite  an 
active  worker  in  the  circles  of  the  Democratic  party. 


ROBERT  DIXON.— One  of  the  progressive 
stockgrowers  of  Teton  county,  Mr.  Dixon  was 
born  in  the  old  town  of  Galashiels,  Scotland,  on 
February  26,  1859,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Brown)  Dixon,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
town  mentioned,  the  father  being  there  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  as  were  also  his 
brothers,  Andrew  and  Robert,  the  family  having 
been  established  there  for  generations.  He  passed 
his  entire  life  there,  and  after  his  death  his  widow 
is  now  making  her  home  in  Edinburgh.  Robert 
Dixon  attended  private  schools  in  Galashiels  and 
Innerleithen  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  w^hen  he  gave  inception  to  his  connection  w'ith 
the  practical  activities  of  life,  by  entering  a  grocery 
establishment,  in  which  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  at  Innerleithen,  a  popular  watering- 
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place,  which  figures  as  "St.  Ronan's  well"  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  From  1878  until 
1884  Mr.  Dixon  held  a  clerkship  in  a  leading  gro- 
cery in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1884  he  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  was  employed  for  two  years 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  house.  In  1890  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  clerk  in  a  grocery 
in  Philadelphia  for  four  years.  He  then  visited 
Toronto  and  other  places  in  Canada,  after  which 
he  came  to  Montana,  where  he  arrived  in  1894, 
taking  up  a  homestead  and  a  desert  claim  on  the 
Dry  Forks  of  the  Marias  river,  twelve  miles  from 
Pondera,  Teton  county,  the  area  of  his  ranch  being 
320  acres.  Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  having 
made  good  improvements  on  his  place  and  being 
held  in  high  esteem  in  the  community.  Mr.  Dixon 
gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  though 
he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office. 


ROBERT  A.  DUNCAN.— The  scion  of  a  re- 
nowned old  Scotch  family,  some  of  whose 
branches  moved  to  Ireland  generations  ago,  from 
whence  his  grandfather  came  to  America  in  his 
young  manhood,  Robert  Duncan,  of  near  Rock- 
vale,  in  Carbon  county,  Mont.,  has  exhibited  in 
his  character  and  career  the  salient  points  of  the 
Scotch  character,  and  has  done  credit  to  his  an- 
cestry. His  grandfather  settled  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  when  the  town  had  but  two  buildings. 
He  took  up  land  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
town,  cleared  it  and  went  to  farming,  making  the 
place  his  home  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  His  son,  the  father  of  our  subject,  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  place  and  is  still  living 
there,  and  th-ere  Mr.  Duncan  was  born  on  October 
29,  1863.  His  mother,  Mary  Ratliiif,  was  a  native 
of  St.  John.  Mr.  Duncan  passed  his  school  days 
in  New  Brunswick,  remaining  on  the  homestead 
until  1880,  when  he  removed  to  California,  after 
residing  for  a  short  time  in  Boston.  He  located  at 
Dixon,  Solano  county,  Cal.,  where  he  remained 
four  years  engaged  in  farming.  He  then  took  a 
trip  to  Mexico  and  went  to  work  at  mining  in 
Sonora,  but  remained  only  a  short  time,  remov- 
ing from  there  to  Montana  and  locating  at  Wickes, 
where  he  engaged  in  burning  charcoal.  Later 
he  made  a  visit  to  British  Columbia,  leaving  his 
business  in  the  care  of  a  supposed  friend.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  his  friend  sold  the  business  and 
left  the  country  with  the  proceeds. 


Mr.  Duncan  remained  some  time  in  British 
Columbia  engaged  in  coal  mining  at  Wauima. 
He  then  returned  to  Montana  and  passed  the  win- 
ter at  Anaconda.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Judith  basin,  where  he  was  living  during  the  hard 
winters  of  1886  and  1887,  and  lost  all  he  had  ac- 
cumulated. He  passed  the  next  year  at  Alhambra, 
and  again  returning  to  the  Judith  basin  he  worked 
for  J.  C.  Walker  until  1898.  In  July  of  that  year 
he  located  his  present  ranch,  which  is  about  half- 
way between  Billings  and  Red  Lodge,  seven  miles 
north  of  Gebo.  The  land  is  practically  all  under 
irrigation  and  yields  large  crops  of  hay.  Mr. 
Duncan's  favorite  breeds  of  cattle  are  shorthorns 
and  Herefords.  He  has  a  fine  ranch  residence 
and  other  necessary  buildings  and  appliances,  and 
as  his  location  is  near  the  railroad  station  of  Edgar, 
he  has  good  shipping  facilities.  Mr.  Duncan  was 
united  in  marriage  on  February  14,  1892,  with 
Mrs.  Katie  Magin,  a  native  of  Illinois,  who  came 
to  Montana  in  1875,  where  she  contracted  her 
first  marriage.  Her  first  home  in  the  state  was 
at  Helena,  and  after  residing  there  for  a  time 
she  removed  to  Fergus  county,  locating  at  Lewis- 
town,  where  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Duncan. 
She  is  a  lady  of  excellent  business  capacity,  well 
esteemed  in  the  community,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
helpful  force  in  the  neighborhood. 


ALBERT  H.  DOWNING.— Comfortably  settled 
on  an  excellent  farm  of  160  acres  of  land  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Hamilton,  in  Ravalli  county, 
and  owning  another  of  the  same  size  near  Darby, 
on  both  of  which  he  is  conducting  a  successful  and 
profitable  business,  Albert  H.  Downing  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  thi'ift,  industry  and  frugality  can 
accomplish  in  this  part  of  our  country,  where  there 
is  opportunity  for  every  productive  faculty,  and 
all  sorts  of  enterprise.  He  was  born  March  26, 
1857,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Rebecca  Downing,  also  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  sixth  of  their  seven  children.  He  was  sent 
to  the  public  schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist  and 
worked  at  it  for  three  years  in  his  native  state. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  coming  to  Montana,  he 
worked  as  a  carpenter  and  stonemason,  and  at 
various  other  occupations,  including  mining  at 
Butte,  for  some  years.  Determining  then  to  devote 
his  energies  to  farming,  he  settled  on  his  present 
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ranch  near  Hamilton,  on  which  he  has  since  resided, 
and  which  he  has  brought  to  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  improvement,  as  he  has  also  his  ranch 
near  Darby.  In  politics  Mr.  Downing  is  an  earnest 
Republican,  although  not  himself  an  office  seeker, 
or  active  party  worker.  Fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
He  was  married  in  July,  1886,  to  Miss  Mary  Bald- 
win, daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  Baldwin, 
of  Corvallis,  and  has  five  children,  Margaret, 
Alma,  Gertrude,  Susie  and  Samuel,  who  make  an 
interesting  and  entertaining  family,  and  the  home  is 
a  popular  resort  for  their  hosts  of  friends. 


EDGAR  E.  DOTY,  ]M.  D.— Among  the  able  and 
representative  young  disciples  of  Esculapius 
in  Montana  is  Dr.  Doty,  who  is  established  in  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession  in  Red  Lodge, 
Carbon  county.  The  Doctor  comes  of  stanch  old 
Colonial  stock  and  may  well  take  pride  in  his 
sterling  lineage,  having  been  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  February,  1870,  the  son  of  Charles  W.  P. 
and  Jennie  (Kyle)  Doty,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  the  Buckeye  state.  The  Doctor  traces  his  descent 
in  direct  line  to  Edward  Doty  (the  original  name 
being  Doten),  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  whence 
he  came  to  America  as  one  of  the  honored  pilgrim 
fathers  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  establishing  his 
home  in  Plymouth  colony.  Daniel  C.  Doty,  grand- 
father of  the  Doctor,  was  born  in  Ohio,  the  son  of 
Daniel  C.  Doty,  whose  full  patronymic  he  bore. 
The  latter  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  whence  he 
emigrated  to  Ohio,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  that  state,  where  he  secured  a  large  grant  of 
government  land.  His  son,  Daniel  C,  Jr.,  passed 
his  entire  life  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  extensively 
engaged  in  cultivation  of  the  soil  until  his  death 
in  1897.  He  married  Miss  Catherine  Crane,  born 
in  New  Jersey,  on  June  9,  1812.  She  accompanied 
her  parents  west  in  1820,  making  the  trip  overland 
to  Ohio,  where  she  thereafter  made  her  home  until 
her  death,  on  November  13,  1901,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  nearly  ninety  years.  Her  husband  was  the 
largest  landowner  in  his  county,  and  in  the  early 
days  he  was  prominently  identified  with  freighting 
on  the  canals  in  that  section,  operating  a  line  of 
packet  boats,  while  he  also  conducted  a  successful 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  John  Kyle, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  was  born  in 
Ohio,  the  son  of  John,   Sr.,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, who  became  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  there  rearing  his  family  of 
fifteen  children.  His  son  and  namesake  passed  his 
life  in  Ohio,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  great 
basic  art  of  agriculture.  The  father  of  the  Doctor 
still  retains  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  business,  having  an  extensive  trade 
in  vehicles  and  farming  implements.  His  wife  also 
is  still  living. 

Edgar  E.  Doty  received  early  educational  discip- 
hne  in  the  public  schools,  and  thereafter  he  was 
identified  with  the  drug  business  in  Cincinnati  and 
Toledo  for  a  number  of  years,  within  which  time 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
preliminary  to  preparing  himself  for  a  proper  con- 
tinuation of  his  technical  discipline.  In  1891  he 
assumed  the  position  of  apothecary  at  the  Cincin- 
nati hospital,  retaining  this  incumbency  one  year, 
after  which  he  was  matriculated  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  where  he  completed  the  prescribed 
four  years'  course,  being  graduated  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1896,  with  the  degree  of  ]\I.  D.  His 
technical  and  clinical  discipline  had  been  of  the 
most  effective  order,  but  the  knowledge  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  year's  service  as  house  surgeon  in 
the  Jewish  hospital  in  Cincinnati.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period  Mr.  Doty  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Carbonado,  Carbon  county,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
March,  1900,  when  he  located  in  Red  Lodge,  where 
he  has  built  up  a  good  practice,  and  is  enjoying 
marked  personal  popularity.  He  is  physician  for 
the  Rocky  Fork  Coal  Company  and  surgeon  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  this  county.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
State  Medical  Society  and  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  advances  made  in  his  profession.  The  Doctor 
is  the  interested  principal  in  the  Red  Lodge  Drug- 
Company,  under  which  title  he  conducts  a  successful 
drug  business,  having  a  finely  equipped  establish- 
ment in  the  business  center  of  the  town,  and  fra- 
ternally is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 


CH.  DRAKE.— Mr.  Drake,  the  postmaster  of 
the  village  of  Choteau,  Teton  .county,  is  known 
as  an  able  young  business  man.  He  was  born  at 
Rossville,  Iowa,  on  July  8,  1871,  the  son  of  Dr.  S. 
H.  and  Celia  J.  (Henderson)  Drake.  His  father 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1838,  and  after  ren- 
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dering  valiant  service  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  war,  he  removed  to  West  Union,  Iowa,  where 
he  engaged  in  medical  practice  for  eight  years, 
then  removing  to  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  where  he 
owned  two  drug  stores  and  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  was  in  medical  practice  until  1887,  then  lo- 
cated in  Choteau,  where  he  opened  a  drug  store, 
which  he  conducted  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessional labors  until  his  death,  on  May  31,  1899. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  abiHty  and  inflexible  integ- 
rity, gaining  and  retaining  general  confidence  and 
esteem.  The  mother  of  C.  H.  Drake,  with  whom 
she  now  makes  her  home,  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  in  1840,  and  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Drake  was 
solemnized  in  Fayette,  Iowa,  in  1868. 

C.  H.  Drake  received  his  educational  discipline 
in  the  public  schools  of  West  Union,  Iowa,  and 
Jamestown,  N.  D.,  and  in  1886  he  located  in  Butte, 
Mont.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  for 
which  he  had  received  thorough  training.  He  con- 
tinued the  enterprise  four  years,  and  for  the  en- 
suing four  years  was  similarly  engaged  in  White- 
hall, Jefferson  county.  In  1896  he  came  to  Choteau, 
and  was  employed  in  his  father's  drug  store  until 
the  death  of  the  latter,  when  he  assumed  control 
of  the  business.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  in 
the  year  of  his  arrival  here  and  has  since  officiated 
in  that  capacity.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Choteau  lodge  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  the  camp 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  at  Great  Falls.  On 
August  II,  1895,  in  Butte,  Mont.,  Mr.  Drake  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jessie  C.  Dobyns,  born 
in  Nebraska,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Dobyns, 
who  is  now  a  physician  of  Whitehall,  Mont. 


JAMES  DRINKWINE  is  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  young  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Teton  county,  his  well  improved  ranch 
being  eligibly  located  on  the  Burton  bench,  not  far 
removed  from  Choteau,  which  is  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Drinkwine  was  born  in  Lesueur 
county,  Minn.,  on  March  14,  1868.  His  father, 
Albert  Drinkwine,  was  born  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  whence  he  removed  to  Swift  county,  Minn., 
about  1858,  and  has  since  then  engaged  in  farming, 
having  been  prospered  in  his  efforts.  In  1856  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  Mitchell, 
who  is  a  native  of  Michigan.  James  Drinkwine 
secured    his    educational    discipline    in    the    public 


schools  of  Lesueur  county,  but  after  the  age  of  fif- 
teen his  services  were  demanded  on  the  homestead 
farm,  while  prior  to  this  he  had  aided  in  this  way 
during  the  summer  months,  so  that  his  scholastic 
advantages  were  limited.  He  remained  at  the  par- 
ental home  until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority, 
then  for  five  years  was  engaged  in  farming  on  his 
own  responsibility  in  Stevens  county,  Minn.  In 
1895  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana,  and  upon  ar- 
riving in  Teton  county  he  filed  entry  on  two  claims 
of  government  land,  under  the  homestead  and 
desert  provisions,  and  thus  established  his  present 
fine  ranch  of  320  acres,  the  same  being-  fenced  and 
well  improved.  Here  he  secures  excellent  yields  of 
grain  and  hay,  and  devotes  particular  attention  to 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses.  Mr.  Drinkwine 
has  by  his  own  efforts  made  his  success,  and  it  has 
been  worthily  achieved.    In  politics  he  is  a  Populist. 


HARRY  DUFFIELD.— Born  and  reared  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  well  trained  for  the  battle  of 
life  in  her  excellent  public  schools,  inheriting  from 
a  sturdy  ancestry  winning  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  and  holding  firmly  to  his  determination  to 
omit  no  effort  on  his  part  which  might  be  neces- 
sary to  succeed  in  his  undertakings,  Harry  Duffield, 
of  Joliet,  Carbon  county,  has  made  his  way  in  the 
world  by  his  own  exertions  and  is  well  esteemed 
as  a  citizen  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  His 
life  began  in  Wellington  county,  Ontario,  on  March 
IT,  1854,  he  being  the  son  of  Emanuel  and  Sarah 
(Benham)  Duffield,  both  natives  of  England.  His 
father  came  to  America  as  a  boy  with  his  parents, 
who  became  prosperous  farmers  in  Ontario,  and 
when  he  attained  mature  years  he  followed  the 
same  line  of  enterprise,  continuing  it  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1894,  after  a  long  and  creditable 
career  as  a  good  citizen  and  leading  man  in  the 
community.  Mr.  Duffield  spent  his  school  days 
in  his  native  province,  remaining  on  the  homestead 
until  1877,  when  he  removed  to  Nebraska.  A  year 
later  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  remained 
four  years  prospecting  and  mining.  In  1882  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  locating  at  Billings,  worked 
at  the  carpenter  trade,  which  he  had  previously 
learned.  He  also  served  as  city  marshal  for  a  year, 
and  then  engaged  in  sawmilling  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  spending  six  years  in  the  business. 
In  1894  he  took  up  his  present  ranch  at  Joliet,  and 
began   a   successful   career   in    farming  and   stock- 
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raising,  which  is  still  in  progress,  with  very  grati- 
fying results.  Here  Mr.  Duffield  devotes  his  at- 
tention principally  to  rearing  Durham  cattle,  of 
which  he  usually  has  about  loo  head.  Much  of  his 
land  is  under  irrigation  and  produces  excellent 
crops  of  hay  and  grain.  In  1888  Mr.  Duffield  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  E.  Hobbs,  a 
native  of  Wisconsin,  who  came  to  Montana  with 
her  parents  when  she  was  young.  They  have  four 
children,  namely.  William  Albert,  Elva  Lucy,  Ethel 
Ada  and  Bessie.  Mr.  Duffield  takes  interest  in 
public  affairs,  being  a  public-spirited  and  progress- 
ive man,  and  always  solicitous  for  the  advancement 
of  the  community.  He  served  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  a  county  com- 
missioner from  1898  to  1900.  He  has  also  been  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  school  board.  In  all  of  his 
official  positions'  he  has  so  demeaned  himself  as  to 
win  the  approval  of  his  people. 


ALEXANDER  DUVAL.— Twenty  years  of  in- 
telligent application  to  business  in  Montana 
has  resulted  in  placing  Mr.  Duval  upon  a  firm 
financial  footing.  This  fact  can  be  easily  substan- 
tiated by  a  visit  to  his  comfortable  and  well 
equipped  ranch  near  Wolf  creek,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  He  is  a  native  of  Clinton  county,  N.  Y., 
and  was  born  twentj'-five  miles  west  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  son  of  Antoine  and  Angeline  Duval. 
His  parents  were  also  born  in  New  York  and  the 
father  followed  the  trade  of  a  millwright.  They 
were  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  in 
politics  the  father  was  a  Democrat,  holding  the 
position  of  constable  and  also  at  one  time  being 
a  license  inspector  for  the  revenue  district  in  which 
he  resided.  Alexander  Duval  received  only  an  ele- 
mentary education,  for  at  the  early  age  of  nine 
years  he  began  working  for  himself,  determined  to 
make  an  independent  living  and  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  his  ability  so  to  do.  Accordingly  he  com- 
menced to  learn  the  cooper's  trade,  his  first  em- 
ployment consisting  of  sorting  barrel  headings. 
Wages  were  $1.00  a  day,  and  he  remained  in  the 
business  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  his  sal- 
ary being  increased  until  he  was  paid  $2.25  per 
day.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  in  the 
navy  and  was  stationed  on  a  United  States  rev- 
enue cutter  which  visited  the  various  ports  of 
Lake  Ontario.  For  this  service  he  received  $25 
per  month,  and  his  board  and  clothes.  When  he 
was  eighteen  years  old  he  worked  one  season 
in  a   sawmill  at   Peru,  N.  Y.     The  stock  of  logs 


becoming  exhausted  he  next  found  work  in  a 
flouring  mill,  and  here  he  remained  two  and  one- 
half  years. 

He  then  removed  to  Hancock,  Mich.,  in  the 
copper  district,  and  was  for  a  time  employed  by 
the  Sturgeon  River  Company  in  a  sawmill.  From 
here  he  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  until 
the  fall  of  1878  was  connected  with  the  saw- 
mills in  that  city,  where  the  prevailing  wages  were 
$3.00  a  day.  He  then  returned  to  Hancock  and 
drove  a  team  for  the  Quincy  Mill  Company  for 
$45  a  month.  The  following  spring  he  returned 
to  the  Sturgeon  mill,  worked  on  the  double  edger 
for  $3.00  per  day,  and  was  eventually  advanced 
to  the  position  of  head  sawyer  where  he  received 
$4.00  a  day.  He  remained  here  three  seasons  and 
in  1 881  came  to  Montana.  The  first  employment 
he  secured  here  was  cutting  cordwood  for  Thomas 
Cruse,  near  Marysville,  receiving  $2.75  per  cord. 
He  then  began  work  in  a  stamp  mill  but  thirteen 
days  later  the  mill  suspended  operations  and  he 
came  to  Helena  and  entered  the  employment  of 
A.  M.  Holter  &  Bro.,  working  in  a  sawmill  for 
$4.00  a  day  and  board.  Later  he  became  the  fore- 
man, and  he  remained  with  the  firm  until  1897. 
After  a  short  experience  with  a  mill  of  his  own 
on  Wolf  creek,  Mr.  Duval  purchased  the  im- 
provements on  his  present  ranch  and  twenty-four 
head  of  cattle  from  Harlan  Woodworth.  The 
ranch  comprises  360  acres  and  is  located  nine 
miles  north  of  Wolf  creek.  It  is  stocked  with  a 
fine  herd  of  cattle,  and  has  proved  a  most  prof- 
itable investment.  Mr.  Duval's  marriage  union 
with  Miss  Josephine  Shatraw  occurred  on  April 
27.  1873.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Antoine  and 
Lucy  Shatraw,  natives  of  Canada,  and  was  born 
in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  where  her  father  was 
engaged  in  a  successful  soda  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  and  died 
on  October  25,  1881.  Her  parents  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duval  have  been  born  eight  children,  two  of 
whom  have  died.  The  living  are  Alexander,  Frank, 
Edward,  Lillian,  Flora  and  Lucy.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church. 


HUGH  EARLY.— Reaching  Montana  in  1869 
and  having  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  life  on  her  soil,  Hugh  Early  has  been 
serviceable  to  the  state  and  made  good  use  of 
the  opportunities  she  has  offered  him.  He  was 
bom  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  on  August  9,  1849,  the 
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son  of  Hugh  and  Celia  (Monyhan)  Early,  natives 
of  Ireland  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1826,  and  after  a  number  of  years,  located  in 
St.  Croix  county,  Wis.,  where  they  were  success- 
fully engaged  in  farming,  and  where  the  father  is 
still  living,  the  mother  having  passed  away  in 
1901.  Their  son  Hugh  received  a  common  school 
education  .at  Brodhead,  Wis.,  and  in  1869  came 
to  Montana,  traveling  up  the  Missouri  by  boat  to 
Fort  Benton  and  remaining  in  the  service  of  the 
steamboat  company  as  a  boat  hand  until  1871. 
At  that  time  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Diamond 
R  Freighting  Company  and  remained  in  its  service 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1876  he  went  to  the 
Black  Hills,  and  in  the  same  year  accompanied 
the  Custer  expedition  into  Montana  as  far  as  the 
Rosebud  river,  then  left  the  troops  and  went  to 
the  location  now  the  site  of  Miles  City.  There 
he  lived  from  1876  to  1886,  being  engaged  five 
years  in  freighting  for  J.  B.  Hubbell  &  Co.,  and 
five  in  operating  a  cable  ferry  across  the  Yellow- 
stone. In  1886  he  went  to  Red  Lodge  and  was  for 
seven  years  outside  foreman  for  the  Rocky  Fork 
Coal  Company,  and  in  1894  came  to  Anaconda, 
where  he  has  since  been  with  the  Anaconda  Cop- 
per Company  as  foreman  of  a  sampling  mill.  In 
politics  Mr.  Early  has  always  been  a  Democrat  and 
has  been  very  active  in  the  service  of  the  party. 
His  loyalty  to  his  Irish  ancestry  and  his  ever-pres- 
ent public  spirit  led  him  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Fenian  raid  into  Canada  in  1867,  when  Fort 
Dufferin  was  captured  at  Manitoba.  In  fraternal 
relations  Mr.  Early  holds  membership  in  the  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Lower  Works 
Fire  Department  in  Anaconda,  and  at  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  in  1886,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Anna  Hogan,  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  she  was 
born  in  1865.  They  have  three  children,  Patrick 
Henry,  Winifred  and  James  Emmet. 


JOHN  W.  EBERL,  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
business  men  of  the  place.  To  whatever  he  has 
turned  his  hand,  and  his  occupations  have  been 
numerous,  he  has  invariably  devoted  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  in  hand  and  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  details.  That  he  should  be  des- 
tined to  achieve  success  in  Montana  is,  therefore, 
not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at.  John  W. 
Eberl  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Muskingum  county, 


Ohio,  on  August  25,  1854.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Maria  Eberl,  the  father  a  native  of  Munich, 
Bavaria,  and  the  mother  of  Strasburg,  Germany. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  in  early  years, 
and  ultimately  located  in  Ohio  in  1844.  In  the 
Fatherland  the  father  had  been  a  locksmith,  and 
in  the  United  States  he  became  a  machinist.  He 
was  a  strong  Union  man  during  the  Civil  war  and 
invariably  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Both  himself  and  wife  were  adherents  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  John  W.  Eberl  received  what  would 
now  be  termed  a  meagre  education,  for  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  removed  from  school  and  placed 
at  farm  work.  Later  he  was  placed  in  a  hard- 
ware store  where  his  work  was  weighing  nails 
and  tieing  them  up  in  packages.  He  was  later 
placed  in  a  drygoods  store  at  a  salary  of  $1.50  per 
week,  but  here  he  stayed  but  two  months,  as 
he  secured  employment  in  a  wholesale  millinery 
establishment  at  a  wage  of  $3.00  per  week,  and 
he  continued  with  this  firm  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.  He  then  entered  upon  the 
trade  which  he  has  since  made  his  life  work,  be- 
ing apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  receiving  $4.00 
per  week  the  first  year,  $5.00  for  the  second  and 
$6.00  per  week  for  the  third  and  last  year. 

Mr.  Eberl  had  now  reached  the  age  of  nineteen 
and  was  ambitious  to  travel  and  accept  all  op- 
portunities that  might  present  themselves  to  a 
lively,  wide-awake  youth.  At  first  this  was  a 
difficult  proposition  for  the  young  man,  but  he 
was  of  resolute  character  and  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles.  Ten  years  of  this  life  was  passed  in 
various  lines  of  employment  in  which  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  were  broadened  in  every  way. 
In  the  trade  that  he  had  adopted  he  soon  became 
quite  proficient  and  at  one  time  he  was  made  a 
business  manager  of  a  shop.  In  the  spring  of 
1884  John  W.  Eberl  came  to  Montana.  He  im- 
mediately settled  at  Helena,  where  he  secured  em- 
ployment as  a  blacksmith  with  August  Weisenhorn 
for  $3.00  per  day.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he 
determined  to  look  up  a  location  where  he  could 
go  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
removed  to  Wolf  creek  and  located  at  Au- 
gusta. This  was  on  August  25,  i882|.  He 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  log 
cabin  in  which  he  desired  to  open  a  shop,  and  until 
it  was  vacated  in  November  he  engaged  in  ranch 
work  and  as  a  waiter  at  the  Walrath  House.  In 
November  Mr.  Eberl  took  possesion  of  the  cabin 
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at  a  rental  of  $10  per  month.  He  remained  in  the 
cabin  one  year,  by  which  time  he  had  built  a  new 
shop  and  added  some  other  property  to  his  hold- 
ings. Since  that  period  he  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  enterprises,  particularly  horse  and 
cattleraising.  He  now  owns  a  ranch  of  320  acres 
and  it  is  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Eberl  is  a  member  and  the  secretary 
of  the  local  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  politically 
he  is  a  Republican.  He  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  all  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 


MAJOR  JOHN  E.  EDWARDS.— From  Colon- 
ial days  no  family  in  New  England  has  had 
more  prominence  in  civil,  social,  military  and  theo- 
logical life  than  the  distinguished  Edwards  family. 
It  has  impressed  itself  upon  all  events  of  import- 
ance, held  political  and  civic  trusts,  and  produced 
the  greatest  theological  writer  America  has  ever 
known.  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  It  has 
given  of  its  best  blood  in  the  service  of  the  country 
in  every  war  from  the  Revolution  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Cuba  from  Spanish  domination.  One 
of  its  representatives  in  the  great  Civil  war  was 
Oliver  Edwards,  a  native  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
who  served  throughout  the  contest  in  the  sanguin- 
ary career  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  going  out 
with  the  Thirty-seventh  Massachusetts,  losing  an 
eye  in  one  of  the  fierce  battles  by  the  bursting  of  a 
shell,  and  by  his  courage  and  gallantry  attaining 
the  rank  of  brevet  major-general.  In  private  life 
he  was  eminent  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  1880  went 
to  England  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Gardner 
Cun  Company,  of  London,  which  for  two  years 
held  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  for 
the  British  navy.  Returning  to  America  he  retired 
from  business  and  made  his  home  at  Warsaw,  III, 
of  which  place  his  wife,  Annie  Johnston  Edwards, 
was  a  native.  Her  father,  a  north  of  Ireland  gen- 
tleman, came  to  Baltimore  when  the  Protestants 
were  expelled  from  his  country,  his  ancestral  prop- 
erty in  Ireland  being  confiscated  according  to  family 
tradition.  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  re- 
moved to  Warsaw  from  Maryland.  Marrying  there 
he  established  a  fine  home  where  his  useful  life 
came  peacefully  to  an  end  in  the  fullness  of  years. 

Major  John  E.  Edwards,  son  of  this  worthy 
couple,  was  also  a  native  of  Warsaw,  111.,  where  he 
was  born  on  July  17,  1866.  His  education  was 
acquired  at  a  college  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  and  at  a 


commercial  school  at  Ouincy,  111.-  When  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  came  to  Colorado  and  passed 
eighteen  months  in  the  free  life  of  a  stock  ranch  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  he  continued  this 
life  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  northern  Texas 
until  1888,  thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  stock  industry  in  all  departments  and  in  detail. 
His  qualifications  for  the  position  caused  his  se- 
lection as  the  superintendent  of  the  large  Thomas 
Cruse  outfit  of  sheep,  cattle  and  ranches  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Fergus  county.  This  responsible 
station  he  held  for  nine  years,  the  length  of  service 
demonstrating  both  his  ability  and  the  satisfaction 
of  his  employer.  He  then  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing at  Junction,  Mont.,  for  two  years,  when  his 
ability  to  understand  men  and  conduct  business  af- 
fairs systematically  and  with  tact,  and  also  his 
agreeable  personality,  caused  him  to  receive  ap- 
pointment to  his  present  responsible  government  of- 
fice of  Indian  agent  at  the  Crow  reservation  in  1899. 
Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  position  he  closed  his 
mercantile  establishment,  and,  removing  to  the 
agency,  assumed  the  management  of  its  affairs.  In 
1892,  in  Fergus  county,  he  married  with  Miss  Julia 
Anderson,  daughter  of  one  of  Montana's  oldest 
pioneers,  Reese  Anderson.  They  have  two  children, 
Annie  and  Eunice.  The  family  is  Presbyterian 
in  religious  affiliation,  and  fraternally  the  Major 
is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Elks  in  the  lodge  at 
Billings,  while  his  politics  are  strongly  Republican. 
The  genial  Major  has  a  large  acquaintance  and 
many  cordial  friends. 


WR.  H.  EDWARDS.— This  gentleman  was 
born  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on  March  9, 
1833,  and  is  therefore  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  is,  however,  still  active  and  vigorous,  as 
}oung  in  spirit  and  appearance  as  many  twenty 
years  his  junior,  still  giving  his  personal  attention 
to  the  management  of  his  extensive  business.  The 
Edwards  family  has  been  long  closely  identified 
with  the  history  and  growth  of  America.  His  father, 
Hon.  James  S.  Edwards,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Mercerburg.  Pa.,  born  in  1792,  led  an  active  life 
in  the  state  of  his  nativity  and  later  in  Indiana, 
where  he  died  near  Fort  Wayne  in  i860.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  mail  and  dispatch  carrier  for  the 
United  States  government  on  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  had  many  thrilling 
experiences  and  narrow  escapes  from  the  savages 
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who  then  infested  that  section.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  president  of  the 
first  Continental  congress,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  and'  the 
early  American  republic.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Beaver)  Edwards,  was  a  daughter  of  George  W. 
Beaver,  one  of  the  noted  Beaver  family,  which  has 
been  so  prominently  and  intimately  identified  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  many  of  her  strong 
traits  of  character  have  descended  to  her  son. 

Born  of  such  parentage  Mr.  Edwards  inherited 
a  strong  love  of  country  and  correct  notions  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  attained  manhood 
among  the  best  traditions  of  American  life.  He 
received  an  academic  education  at  the  Fort  Wayne 
Seminary,  where  he  took  high  rank,  then,  accepting 
a  position  as  a  teacher,  he  followed  that  occupation 
for  a  time.  Later,  having  an  ambition  to  become 
a  lawyer,  he  became  a  student  in  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  James  L.  Worden,  who  was  for  eighteen 
years  a  learned  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  In 
1852,  having  thoroughly  equipped  himself  by  study 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  he  passed  a  successful 
examination  and  was  duly  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  Indiana,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen 
years.  The  news  of  the  wonderful  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  streams  of  California  by  one  Marshall  in 
1848  having  been  brought  to  Fort  Wayne,  the  imag- 
ination of  the  young  lawyer  was  fired  by  dreams 
of  riches  and  he  left  his  home  in  Fort  Wa\ne  for 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  then  the  principal  outfitting  point 
for  overland  California  trains.  Here  he  outfitted 
and  joined  a  large  party  starting  for  the  golden 
sands  of  the  new  Eldorado.  He  drove  his  own 
team  from  St.  Joseph  to  Shasta  City,  Cal.,  arriving 
at  the  latter  place  in  August,  1852.  Such  a  journey, 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  thronged  by 
hostile  Indians  and  beset  by  unknown  dangers, 
might  well  appall  a  youth,  but  Mr.  Edwards  under- 
took it  with  that  indomitable  spirit  which  has  ever 
marked  his  career.  He  enjoyed  its  adventure, 
laughed  at  its  dangers,  and  arrived  in  California 
tull  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  life  which  lay  before 
him  in  that  new  world.  He  remained  in  Shasta 
City  until  1858,  engaged  in  mining,  packing-,  mer- 
chandising, etc.  He  was  successful  in  business, 
and  accumulated  a  fortune  for  a  man  so  young.  In 
1859  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  and  here  he  heard 
of  the  discoveries  of  gold  near  Pike's  Peak,  Colo., 
and  he  joined  in  the  rush  of  fortune  seekers  thither 
and  was  soon  afterward  elected  a  member  of  the 


constitutional  convention  which  had  been  called  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  new  state  of 
Jefiferson,  but  this  proposition  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  the  people.  In  i860  Mr.  Edwards  returned 
to  Fort  Wayne,  and  married  with  Miss  Olive  A. 
Fairfield,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  Fairfield,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Fairfield  family,  of  Ken- 
nebec, Me.,  Mr.  Fairfield  was  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  pioneers  of  Indiana,  where  he  lived 
to  a  great  age,  dying  there  at  ninety-two  \ears. 

In  1863  reports  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
gold  in  Idaho  came  to  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
was  again  seized  with  a  desire  to  win  Dame  Fortune 
in  the  far  west,  and  in  that  year  he  organized  a 
large  wagon-train  of  which  he  took  charge  and 
brought  overland  successfully  by  way  of  the  last 
crossing  of  the  Sweetwater  river  in  Wyoming,  into 
the  camp  of  Bannack.  This  was  the  first  wagon- 
train  to  enter  Bannack  and  its  arrival  was  before 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder  gulch,  and  Bannack 
was  then  the  chief  settlement  in  the  future  state 
of  Montana.  He  established  his  residence  in  Ban- 
nack. where  he  remained  successfully  engaged  in 
business  until  February  22,  1865,  when  he  located 
a  number  of  valuable  placer  mines  in  German  gulch, 
which  he  has  owned  since  that  time  and  operated 
with  satisfactory  results.  He  discovered  the  Twin 
Mountain  mines  in  1888.  where  is  situated  his 
valuable  property,  the  Edwards  carbonate  claim, 
which  is  very  rich  in  gold  and  copper.  He  is  also 
the  owner  of  a  fine  hay  and  stock  ranch  in  the 
Deer  Lodge  valley,  about  six  miles  from  Anaconda. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  a  Democrat  and  in  1867  and  186S 
he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  from 
Deer  Lodge  county,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
deliberations.  Many  of  the  laws  enacted  at  that 
session  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  Montana  code 
were  the  fruit  of  the  foresight,  wisdom  and  good 
judgment  of  Representative  Edwards.  He  is  an 
able  and  read}^  speaker,  and  from  the  first  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  state  and  county  conventions, 
and  his  sound  judgment  has  been  instrumental  on 
many  occasions  in  guiding  his  party  successfully 
through  difficult  places.  While  possessing  many  of 
the  characteristics  that  would  have  brought  him 
success  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Edwards  has  never  enga2:ed 
in  the  active  practice  of  law.  Its  exacting  and 
frequently  harsh  and  disagreeable  duties  were  irk- 
some to  him,  and  he  preferred  to  devote  his  time 
to  business  affairs  which  to  him  was  a  more  in- 
viting field.  He  is  a  great  reader,  is  familiar  with 
the    standard    authors,    his    own   contributions   to 
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literature  being  not  inconsiderable.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  contributor  of  poetry  and  liter- 
ary sketches  to  leading  publications,  especially  in 
the  west.  His  poem,  "The  Prospector,"  published 
in  1897,  attracted  wide  attention  and  received  fav- 
orable comment  in  literary  centers.  Mr.  Edwards' 
domestic  life  has  been  a  happy  one.  All  of  his  eight 
children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  are  still 
living.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  W.,  is  a  prosperous 
business  man  of  Coffeyville,  Kan. ;  George  is  re- 
siding in  Indiana;  German  M.  is  a  miner  in  Butte 
City,  and  Leo  R.  is  a  street  car  conductor  in  Butte. 
Of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Theodore  Hartz,  resides  in 
Anaconda,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Steele  and  Mrs.  Olive  A. 
Nelson  reside  in  Butte.  Belle,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter, is  still  with  her  parents. 


LUCIUS  A.  ENDERS.— One  of  the  important 
enterprises  of  Great  Falls  is  that  of  L.  A. 
Enders  &  Co.,  dealers  in  wall  papers,  paints,  etc., 
their  establishment  being  the  second  largest  in 
M^ontana.  Mr.  Enders  is  the  active  manager,  and 
the  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  busi- 
ness is  due  principally  to  his  progressive  methods 
and  pronounced  executive  ability.  Mr.  Enders  was 
born  in  Williamsville,  Genessee  county.  New  York, 
on  February  3,  1861,  and  was  but  one  year  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Michigan.  His 
father,  Samuel  Enders,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
of  German  parentage,  and  has  been  a  lifelong 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Michigan. 
His  last  location  was  in  Oakland  county,  Mich., 
where  he  still  makes  his  home.  His  wife,  Nancy 
(Rhodes)  Enders,  is  likewise  of  German  ancestry 
and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lucius  A.  Enders  attended  the  district  schools 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  homestead  farm  in  Oakland 
county,  Mich.,  then  in  the  high  school  at  Fenton 
he  continued  his  studies  until  the  age  of  sixteen. 
After  this  education  he  engaged  in  teaching  school 
during  the  winters  and  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  during  the  summer  seasons  for  about  three 
years.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  devoted  careful 
attention  to  the  reading  of  law  and  when  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  took  a  law  course  in  a  private  col- 
lege at  Valparaiso,  Ind.  He  has,  however,  never 
become  an  active  practitioner  at  the  bar,  though 
the  legal  knowledge  acquired  has  been  of 
inestimable  value.  From  i88t  until  1883  Mr.  En- 
ders sold  books  and  various  lines  of  merchandise 


in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  in  1883, 
while  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  adverse  fortune  gave  him 
a  somber  greeting,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  the 
first  work  that  was  offered  him,  and  thus  found 
employment  in  that  city  as  a  painter  and  paper- 
hanger,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  thus  leading 
him  into  an  industry  in  which  he  has  since  at- 
tained marked  success.  He  soon  became  an  ex- 
pert workman,  and  followed  the  business  as  a  jour- 
neyman until  1895,  within  which  time  he  visited  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union. 

In  November,  1895,  Mr.  Enders  came  to  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  where  he  was  for  three  months  em- 
ployed by  Amos  Desilets  in  his  wallpaper  and 
paint  establishment,  and  then,  by  the  purchase  of 
a  half  interest  in  the  business  by  Mr.  Enders,  the 
firm  of  Desilets  &  Enders  was  formed.  This  co- 
partnership existed  for  two  years,  Mr.  Desilets 
then  selling  his  interest  to  O.  F.  Wadsworth  and 
the  present  firm  of  L.  A.  Enders  &  Co.  coming 
into  being.  The  establishment  figures  as  one  of 
the  largest  mercantile  concerns  in  the  city,  and 
the  business  has  extensive  ramifications,  reaching 
an  average  annual  aggregate  of  $j5,ooo,  while  a 
large  corps  of  employes  is  retained.  The  stock  in  all 
lines  is  complete  and  select,  while  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  house  in  the  line  of  artistic  work  in  inter- 
ior decoration  gives  it  a  reputation  far  excelling 
competition.  Mr.  Enders  maintains  a  public- 
spirited  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  his  home  city  and  state.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  Cataract  Lodge,  K. 
of  P.,  being  a  member  of  the  uniform  rank  of  the 
order.  He  is  the  master  workman  of  Great  Falls 
Lodge  No.  33,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  is  a  member  of 
Camp  67,  W.  of  W.  In  1894  Mr.  Enders  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  A.  Flanagan, 
and  their  daughter,  Lulu  Agnes,  was  born  on 
February  16,   1901. 


pHARLES  D.  ELLIOTT.— Among  the  early 
v-'  Colonial  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  were  the 
paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Elliott,  they  later  re- 
moving to  Maine.  They  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies  and  were  never  absent 
from  the  roll  call  of  duty.  Mr.  Elliott's  great- 
grandfather was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Colonial 
army  and  fought  under  the  heroic  Putnam  at 
Bunker  Hill.  The  Rev.  John  Elliott,  the  father, 
was  a  native  of  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  and  his  mother 
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was  Arabella  (Berry)  Elliott,  of  Lisbon,  Me.,  and 
his  birth  occurred  at  Auburn,  Me.,  on  July  2,  1855. 
The  father  was  a  Congregational  minister,  who 
served  a  congregation  at  Rumford  Point,  Me.,  con- 
tinuously for  twenty-five  years,  dying  in  1880,  se- 
cure in  the  high  regard  and  confidence  of  his  flock 
and  all  who  knew  him.  Charles  D.  Elliott  received 
his  education  at  excellent  schools,  among  them  the 
North  Bridgton  Academy  and  the  Wesleyan  Semin- 
ary at  Kent's  Hill.  After  leaving  school  he  went 
to  Boston  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Barstow 
Stove  Company  as  bookkeeper,  remaining  in  this 
service  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came 
to  Montana,  locating  at  Willow  creek,  thirty  miles 
from  Great  Falls,  and,  in  partnership  with  B.  P. 
Buchanan,  engaged  in  sheepraising  until  1897, 
when  he  retired  from  the  firm  and  removed  to 
American  Fork.  Here  he  purchased  of  .Samuel 
A.  Shaw  an  interest  in  his  extensive  sheep  business 
and  they  organized  the  American  Fork  Livestock 
Company,  its  headquarters  being  three  miles  south 
of  Harlowton,  where,  with  Mr.  Elliott  as  sec- 
retary and  resident  manager,  they  conduct  one  of 
the  most  extensive  industries  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Elliott  was  married  on  December  5,  1900,  with 
Miss  Ella  Tracy,  a  native  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and 
daughter  of  John  Lynd  Tracy,  who  died  in  1880. 
He  is  proud  of  the  ancestry  that  has  given  him 
the  right  to  become  a  Son  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  is  deeply  interested  in  everything  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  his  native  land,  contribut- 
ing his  share  to  the  development  of  every  good  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Elliott  resides  on  the  home  property 
of  the  company,  which  consists  of  8,000  acres  of 
land,  improved  with  a  fine  residence  and  modern 
appliances  for  the  business  of  stockraising.  Here 
they  have  usually  an  average  of  10,000  sheep  and 
200  head  of  cattle. 


WILLIAM  T.  ELLIOTT.— In  Franklin  coun- 
ty, Va.,  on  February  27,  1846,  occurred  the 
birth  of  Mr.  Elliott,  who  is  the  son  of  Philip  C. 
and  Mary  (English)  Elliott,  and  in  \'irginia  had 
been  born  his  ancestors  on  either  side  for  many 
generations.  In  his  earlier  manhood  the  father 
was  a  tailor,  but  after  his  marriage  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Sauk  county,  Wis.,  in  1857,  be- 
coming one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  that  section, 
where  he  permanently  located  on  a  farm.  In  the 
early  days  his  nearest  market  was  Madison,  forty 


miles  away,  whither  he  was  compelled  to  haul  his 
wheat  and  other  produce.  His  wife  died  in  1868, 
but  he  is  still  living  in  Sauk  county. 

While  living  in  A-'irginia  William  had  attended 
school  regularly,  but  after  locating  in  Wiscon- 
sin he  assisted  in  the  farm  work  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  in  the  winters  was  a  pupil  in  the 
somewhat  primitive  schools.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  left  the  parental  home  and  drove  an  ox 
team  from  Wisconsin  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
where  he  joined  a  freighting  outfit  and  drove  cat- 
tle across  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake,  and  'thence 
continued  his  journey  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he 
arrived  in  November,  1865.  The  lollowing  sum- 
mer he  was  employed  in  freighting  between  Helena 
and  Fort  Benton  and  from  the  latter  point  to 
Virginia  City,  and  had  many  experiences  charact- 
eristic of  the  stirring  frontier  life.  In  the  fall  of 
1866,  in  company  with  Henry  Frederickson,  who 
had  been  his  employer  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Council  Bluffs,  Mr.  Elliott  came  to  Deer  Lodge 
county,  where  his  employer  took  up  a  ranch  and 
Mr.  Elliott  continued  in  his  employ  for  three  years. 
In  the  summer  of  1869  he  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Powell  ranch  of  640  acres,  located  in  that  por- 
tion of  Deer  Lodge  county,  now  Powell  county, 
and  his  partner  in  the  enterprise  was  the  Mr.  Pow- 
ell whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  new  county. 
After  two  years  existence  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  ranch  is  now 
owned  by  N.  J.  Bielenberg.  Mr.  Elliott  then  filed 
claim  on  a  homestead  of  160  acres  of  government 
land,  which  is  an  integral  portion  of  his  present  fine 
ranch.  On  the  place  was  a  diminutive  log  cabin, 
and  this  was  his  domicile  for  some  time.  He  has 
here  since  maintained  his  home,  his  landed  estate 
now  comprising  1,920  acres,  and  being  located  neai 
Racetrack,  which  is  his  postoffice  address. 

The  ranch  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Deer  Lodge  valley,  and  is  devoted  principally 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  having  an  aver- 
age of  about  500  head  of  cattle,  it  is  all  under 
fence,  and  the  permanent  improvements  are  of  the 
best,  including  a  commodious  and  attractive  resi- 
dence, and  Mr.  Elliott  finds  that  his  estate  is  located 
in  the  new  county  of  Powell.  Though  not  an  as- 
pirant for  public  office  at  any  time,  he  gives  his 
support  to  the  Democratic  party,  and,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  its  local  contingent,  he 
has  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  central  committee  of  Deer  Lodge 
county.     On  November  6,   1870,  Mr.  Elliott  was 
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married  with  Miss  Eliza  Birum,  wlio  was  born  in 
Sauk  county,  Wis.,  the  daughter  of  laliff  and  Caro- 
line (Sutvit)  Birum,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Christiana,  Norway,  where  their  marriage  was 
solemnized  and  whence,  about  1840,  they  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  to  Sauk  county, 
Wis.,  where  they  were  numbered  among  the  earli- 
est settlers,  Mr.  Birum  having  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  first  dam  and  the  first  mills  that 
were  placed  on  the  Sauk  river.  He  died  ih  Sauk 
county  in  1889,  and  his  widow  has  now  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-six  years.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  three  children  have  been  born,  W. 
Yancey,  Inez,  who  is  a  young  lady  of  marked  intel- 
lectuality and  to  whom  came  the  distinction  of 
being  appointed  county  superintendent  of  the' 
schools  upon  the  organization  of  Powell  county, 
and  lalifif,  who  is  also  at  the  parental  home. 


ERASMUS  ESTILL  is  worthy  of  specific  rep- 
resentation in  this  volume  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  highly  respected  stockgrowers  of  Te- 
ton county.  He  was  born  on  June  30,  1852,  near 
Barnesville,  Clinton  county,  Mo.  His  parents,  Will- 
iam H.  and  EHzabeth  Estill,  were  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, whence  they  removed  to  Missouri  in  1847, 
and  where  the  father  followed  farming  with  success 
up  until  the  Civil  war,  when  he  met  with  reverses, 
from  which,  however,  he  later  somewhat  recovered. 
He  was  an  active  Democrat,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the 
latter  passing  away  in  1857,  while  he  survived 
until  1886.  Erasmus  Estill  received  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  common  schools  during  the  win- 
ter months  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  his 
services  were  in  requisition  on  the  homestead  farm. 
He  remained  with  his  father  until  1873,  when  he 
rented  120  acres  of  land  and  began  farming  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  his  crops  were  destroyed 
by  grasshoppers.  In  1875  Mr.  Estill  went  to  Colo- 
rado, and  was  employed  on  various  ranches  for  two 
years,  being  industrious  and  economical  and  saving 
his  wages.  His  experience  in  that  section  had 
awakened  an  ambition  to  engage  personally  in  the 
raising  of  cattle,  and  in  1877  he  returned  to  Mis- 
souri and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Moses  H.,  in  the  cattle  business,  so  con- 
tinuing until  1879,  when  he  resumed  farming,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  In  1863  he  sold  his  farm 
and  business  at  a  profit  and  invested  his  money  in 


the  mercantile  business  in  DeKalb  county.  111., 
where  he  continued  to  be  until  1884,  losing  all  he 
had  invested.  He  then  again  associated  himself 
with  his  brother  in  farming  in  Gentry  countrv.  Mo., 
later  returning  to  De  Kalb  county,  where  he  rented 
a  farm  of  120  acres. 

His  health  having  become  seriously  impaired  in 
1892  Mr.  Estill  came  to  Montana,  where  he  found 
employment  on  the  ranch  of  J.  H.  Carmichael  until 
1894,  when  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160 
acres  and  later  a  desert  claim  of  equal  area,  the 
claims  being  located  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
Augusta.  Here  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  for  five  years,  and  then  sold  the  property 
for  $1,000,  after  which  he  purchased  480  acres 
of  land  eight  miles  west  of  Choteau,  Teton  county, 
where  he  has  since  been  successfully  devoting  his 
time  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  his  ranch 
being  well  improved  and  eligibly  located.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Estill  supports  the  Democratic  party,  and 
fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  His  religious  faith 
is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  On  December 
23,  1879,  Mr.  Estill  wedded  Miss  Mary  L.  Garvin, 
born  in  Kentucky,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Mag- 
gie Garvin,  likewise  natives  of  the  Bluegrass  state. 
The  father  is  a  prominent  farmer,  a  Democrat  in  his 
political  proclivities,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church.  Mrs.  Estill  died 
on  April  18.  1900,  leaving  six  children:  Alice  M., 
Clara  D.,  William  P.,  Walter  C,  Eupha  E.  and 
Lola.  Mrs.  Estill  was  a  woman  of  gentle  refine- 
ment and  kindly  in  her  intercourse  with  all.  and  her 
death  was  deeply  lamented.  She  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Christian  church. 


WILLIAM  R.  EMBLETON.— A  native  of 
County  York,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and 
born  on  February  14,  1852,  Mr.  Embleton  is  the  son 
of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Wilson)  Embleton,  both 
natives  of  England,  who  emigrated  from  their 
native  country  in  early  life  to  Frederickton,  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  father  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation of  farming,  and  where  William  attained 
manhood  in  County  York,  receiving  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  Frederickton,  but  being 
able  to  attend  only  during  the  winters,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  his  father  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  He  continued  on  the  farm,  assisting  in  the 
labors  and  the  management  of  the  property  until 
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he  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  Leaving  the  land 
of  his  nativity  in  1880  he  went  to  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  obtained  a  position  with  a  govern- 
ment surveying  party  engaged  in  making  surveys 
west  of  Winnipeg  for  the  Canadian  government, 
and  remained  in  that  employment  during  the  suc- 
ceeding summer.  In  the  fall,  however,  he  went  to 
Fort  Walsh,  Canada,  and  in  the  winter  of  1880 
and  1881,  from  Fort  Walsh  he  came  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton by  means  of  a  dog  team  over  the  snow,  this 
being  the  only  means  of  transportation.  In  1881 
he  purchased  the  right  of  a  squatter  to  the  land 
where  his  ranch  is  located,  and  entered  upon  a  suc- 
cessful life  of  ranching  and  stockgrowing.  Mr. 
Embleton  was  united  in  marriage  in  County  York, 
N.  B.,  to  Miss  Agnes  Nesbit,  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  daughter  of  George  Nesbit,  who  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  who  had  established  his 
home  in  early  life  in  New  Brunswick.  Upon 
founding  his  new  home  in  Choteau  county,  Mr. 
Embleton  sent  for  his  wife  and  two  children,  who 
had  remained  at  their  home  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  they  came  to  Bismarck  by  rail  and  then  by 
steamer  up  the  Missouri.  They  were  met  at  Cow 
island  by  Mr.  Embleton,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  was  made  by  team.  Mr.  Embleton  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  substantial  business  men  of 
his  section  of  the  county,  and  the  family  is  highly 
respected.  He  is  a  stanch  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  a  loyal  supporter  of  its  principles,  al- 
though he  has  never  desired  public  office. 


RASMUS  FAGERLE.— One  of  the  sturdy  sons 
of  Norway  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  in  Montana,  where  through 
his  well  directed  efforts  he  has  won  success  as  a 
farmer  and  stockgrower,  and  with  his  well  im- 
proved ranch  property  located  in  Teton  county, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bynum,  his  postofifice  address,  Mr. 
Fagerle  was  born  in  Norway  on  December  8,  1854, 
the  son  of  Jorgen  and  Gertrude  (Bustad)  Fagerle, 
both  natives  of  the  fair  Norseland,  where  the  father 
was  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  while  his 
widow  still  retains  her  residence  there.  In  the  pub- 
lic and  high  schools  at  Meldalin,  Norway,  Rasmus 
Fagerle  received  his  education,  continuing  his 
studies  until  he  was  seventeen,  and,  in  1873,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
locating  at  Ishpeming,  Marquette  county,  Mich., 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  iron  mines  about 


seven  years.  In  1880  he  came  to  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  Mont.,  and  there  and  on  Birch  creek  he 
was  employed  on  sheep  ranches  for  five  years. 
In  1885  he  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  of  160  acres 
in  the  Birch  creek  district,  making  the  same  a  home- 
stead claim  after  the  survey.  He  sold  the  property 
in  1897,  and  for  two  years  was  employed  on  the 
ranches  of  W.  D.  Jones  and  Conrad  Brothers.  In 
1899  he  purchased  a  homestead  of  160  acres  of 
George  B.  Frey  at  Bynum  and  an  adjoining  eighty 
acres  of  townsite  land,  which  was  sold  for  taxes, 
and  still  another  tract  of  eighty  acres,  while  he  has 
also  a  desert  claim  of  200  acres,  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  ranch  is  520  acres.  Here  he  is  devoting 
his  attention  to  raising  stock  and  hay,  and  his  en- 
terprising methods  are  certain  to  insure  him  suc- 
cess. In  politics  Mr.  Fagerle  exercises  his  franchise 
in  support  of  the  Republican  party. 


JOHN  G.  FEY. — Through  his  industry  and  dis- 
cernment has  John  G.  Fey  gained  prestige  as 
a  representative  ranchman  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  He  was  born  in  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
November  12,  1864,  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Kate 
(Noll)  Fey,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Germany. 
The  father  came  to  the  United  States  when  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  locating  in  Lewis  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  farming  and  dairying,  he  and  his  wife  still  re- 
siding on  the  old  homestead.  John  G.  Fey  early 
was  inured  to  the  work  incidental  to  the  rugged 
farm.  He  received  his  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools,  continuing  his  studies  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  which  he  assisted 
in  the  work  of  the  parental  farmstead  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  set  forth  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  west.  In  1886  Mr.  Fey 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Dearborn,  and  was 
employed  on  various  ranches  for  six  years.  In 
1892  Mr.  Fey  came  to  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  and 
in  this  favored  section  of  the  state  took  up  a 
squatter's  claim  and,  associated  with  a  brother, 
he  has  since  purchased  adjoining  tracts  until  their 
estate  now  has  an  aggregate  area  of  1,200  acres, 
located  in  the  Gold  Butte  district,  not  far  away 
from  the  village  of  Gold  Butte,  which  is  his  post- 
office  address.  Mr.  Fey  has  been  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  growing  of  sheep,  having  an  average 
of  6,000  head,  but  he  also  raises  cattle  upon  a 
modest  scale,  usually  having  about  forty  head  of 
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excellent  stock.  The  ranch  affords  a  free  range 
and  the  owners  have  made  excellent  improve- 
ments, including  a  good  dwelling  and  necessary 
barns  and  other  outbuildings.  In  his  political 
allegiance  Mr.  Fey  is  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  while  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
Dearborn  Lodge  No.  21,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Augusta. 
He  is  one  of  the  energetic  and  progressive  young 
men  of  Choteau  county,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 


JAMES  T.  FINLEN.— From  a  long  line  of 
sturdy  ancestors  and  especially  from  a  father 
of  great  industry,  breadth  of  view  and  resourceful- 
ness, Mr.  Finlen  inherits  resolute  determination, 
mental  and  physical  energy  and  the  business  ca- 
pacity that  has  made  him  successful  and  given  him 
a  high  standing  in  the  business  and  social  world. 
And  whatever  he  is,  he  is  altogether  a  product 
of  the  west.  He  was  born  on  April  14,  1873,  at  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada,  son  of  Miles  and  Ellen  Finlen, 
who  were  both  natives  of  Ireland.  The  father 
was  born  in  1845  ^^'^  when  he  was  two  years  old 
was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents,  who  set- 
tled in  Canada,  but  later  removed  to  Bay  City, 
Mich.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  Miles 
Finlen  started  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  the  substantial  and  extensive  possessions, 
the  titles  of  which  stand  in  his  name,  testify  to  the 
success  of  his  well  directed  efforts.  From  his  home 
in  Michigan  he  went  to  California,  and  in  that 
state  and  Nevada  passed  several  years  in  mining 
during  the  palmy  days  of  gold  in  that  country. 
In  1886  he  came  to  Butte,  and  for  fourteen  years 
was  one  of  the  largest  mine  operators  in  that  great 
camp.  He  operated  the  Buffalo  until  1892,  then 
for  four  years  the  Ramsdell-Parrott  and  later  the 
Minnie  Healey.  These  properties  were  all  held 
by  him  under  lease  and  bond,  and  became  famous 
under  his  development,  usually,  while  in  his  con- 
trol, having  a  working  force  of  500  or  600  men.  In 
1900  he  disposed  of  his  mining  interests  at  Butte, 
having,  in  1895,  bought  the  McDermott  Hotel, 
which  has  since  been  known  as  "The  Finlen." 
For  several  years  he  has  owned  a  fine  stud  of  race 
horses,  to  the  purchase  and  development  of  which 
he  has  given  much  time  and  attention.  His  resi- 
dence is  in  New  York  and  his  stables  are  at  Grave- 
send,  where  he  has  eight  as  fine  runners  as  there 
are  in  the  country.  They  all  came  from  the  famous 
stock  farm  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  and  include 


Lucky  Star,  with  an  excellent  record,  and  a  num- 
ber of  promising  two  and  three-year-olds  by  the 
famous    sire,    Hamburg. 

James  T.  Finlen,  his  son,  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  and  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  he  being  graduated  therefrom  in 
1890.  On  leaving  school  he  came  to  Butte  and 
was  employed  as  supply  clerk  for  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company  for  ten  years.  In  July, 
1900,  he  bought  the  Parchen-Deachel  wholesale 
and  retail  drug  house,  and  in  1901  he  and  the 
Newbro  Drug  Company  consolidated  their  whole- 
sale departments  with  the  Wilson  wholesale  drug 
house  under  the  name  of  the  Montana  Drug  Com- 
pany. In  the  same  year  Finlen  and  Wilson  bought 
the  Newbro  interest,  and  have  since  conducted  the 
business,  which  is  the  only  wholesale  drug  busi- 
ness in  the  state.  Mr.  Finlen  is  also  interested  in 
several  undeveloped  mines  in  and  about  Butte,  and 
has  extensive  interests  in  the  Kintla  Lake  oil 
fields  in  Flathead  county  and  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  that  county.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Montana  Jockey  Club  and  is  one  of  its 
largest  stockholders.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  city  committee  of  Butte  since  1900, 
very  active  and  serviceable  in  behalf  of  his  party. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Butte  Lodge  of  Elks,  and 
enjoys  the  cordial  regard  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
entire  community. 


JOSEPH  ESCALLIER.— Coming  from  the  pic- 
turesque clime  of  Switzerland,  and  one  who 
has  worked  diligently  in  the  young  state  of  which 
be  is  now  one  of  the  highly  respected  citizens,  Mr. 
Escallier  was  born  at  Aux  Matterhorn,  D'Anello, 
Canton  de  St.  Bonnett,  Department  des  Haltes, 
Alps,  Switzerland,  on  July  i,  1864,  at  five  o'clock 
a.  m.  His  father,  Joseph  Escallier,  was  a  native  of 
the  same  place,  and  until  his  lamented  death,  a 
farmer  and  stockgrower.  The  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject, Victoria  Giraud,  was  born  at  Du  Chateau,  and 
is  at  present  a  resident  of  Aux  Matterhorn.  In 
the  excellent  schools  of  his  native  country  Mr. 
Escallier  received  an  education  far  above  the  aver- 
age, during  its  acquirement,  however,  materially  as- 
sisting his  parents  in  the  farmwork  until  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  During  1881  he 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  from  New 
York  went  directly  to  Los  Angeles,   Cal.,   where 
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for  two  years  he  found  employment  as  a  farm  hand 
and  sheepherder,  or  "shepherd,"  as  he  would  have 
called  it  in  his  native  land.  In  1883  he  went  to 
Washington,  where  for  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business  on  various  ranches. 
During  1886  he  was  connected  with  a  hotel  at 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  in  1887  returned  to  Washing- 
ton and  engaged  as  a  sheepherder  with  Robert 
Huett,  Michael  O'Donnell  and  Adam  Fudge  for 
eighteen  months.  Mr.  Escallier  then  with  two  of  his 
Swiss  compatriots,  Pierre  Vallet  and  Eugene  Pour- 
roy,  purchased  9.000  head  of  sheep  of  Mr.  Fudge, 
which  during  the  next  year  they  drove  to  Montana. 
In  the  meantime  the  original  firm  disinte^Tated 
from  successive  divisions  of  the  stock.  At  present 
Mr.  Escallier  has  about  8,000  sheep  and  his  ex- 
tensive range  is  located  near  Shelby,  Teton  county, 
and  comprises  a  squatter's  claim,  a  half-section  of 
school  land,  leased  state  lands  and  a  free  range  of 
many  hundred  acres.  Here  he  prosecutes  a  certain 
degree  of  general  ranching,  but  his  principal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  sheep.  Mr.  Escallier  has  never 
married.  Politically  his  affiliations  are  with  the 
Republican  party  and  fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  his  home  lodge  being  at 
Sprague,  Wash. 


T  OUIS  GOTHNER,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  was 
J—/  born  in  Sweden  on  September  3,  i860,  a  son 
of  Peter  and  Carrie  Gothner,  natives  of  Sweden. 
The  father  owned  flour  and  salt  mills,  and  did  quite 
an  extensive  business.  He  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  They  had  three 
children,  Peter,  John  and  Louis,  and  the  mother 
died  in  1865.  Louis  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  assisted  his  parents  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  when  he  concluded  to  work  for 
himself.  He  looked  over  the  situation,  and  saw 
few  renumerative  occupations  for  boys  in  his  own 
country.  Others  might  have  been  content ;  Louis 
was  not.  He  thought  America  must  be  the  land 
for  him,  and  determined  to  emigrate.  Starting  in 
1878  he  located  in  North  Dakota,  where  he  worked 
at  various  occupations  until  1885,  when  he  came 
to  Helena,  became  interested  in  the  coal  business 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Gillchrist. 
The  business  was  fairly  lucrative  for  two  years, 
when  the  firm  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Gothner  has 
since  given  all  his  time  to  teaming.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of   Odd  Fellows, 


Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Teamsters'  Union, 
and  in  1902  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the  Sixth 
ward  by  the  Republican  party.  On  April  7,  1894, 
Mr.  Gothner  was  married  to  Miss  Matilda  Sand- 
quist,  also  of  Sweden,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  M. 
and  Christina  Sandquist.  Her  father  was  a  pros- 
perous carpenter,  and  the  family  members  of  the 
German  Lutheran  church.  Mrs.  Sandquist  died  in 
1870,  the  father  in  1877.  Four  children  survived 
them,  Helen  M.,  Carl  J.,  Caroline  and  Matilda. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gothner  have  two  children,  namely, 
Pearl  and  Carrie  E. 


REUBEN  B.  FORNEY.— Among  the  large 
number  of  leading  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  the  beautiful  Yellowstone  valley  is  Mr.  Forney, 
whose  well  developed  ranch  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  of  Livingston  in  Park  county.  Mr. 
Forney  is  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state,  having 
been  born  in  Berks  county  on  September  11, 
1850.  His  parents,  J.  K.  and  Elizabeth  (McNeil) 
Forney,  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  both 
were  natives  of  Berks  county,  as  were  al5o  Jacob 
and  Sarah  (Kane)  Forney,  the  grandparents.  The 
paternal  great-grandfather,  John  Forney,  emi- 
grated from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania  before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  was  an  active 
participant.  He  took  up  land  in  Pennsylvania 
and  extant  records  indicate  that  he  paid  William 
Penn  $1.00  for  making  out  the  deed  for  the  prop- 
erty. In  1857  J.  K.  Forney  removed  to  Iowa 
with  his  family,  locating  in  Jackson  county.  Reu- 
ben B.  Forney  was  a  lad  of  five  years  at  that  time 
and  he  attained  maturity  in  Iowa,  assisting  in  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  homestead 
farm  and  securing  an  education  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1870  he  went  to  Montgomery  county, 
Mo.,  and  was  principally  engaged  in  farming  until 
1879,  when  he  came  to  California,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1883,  being  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  1883  also  Mr.  Forney  came  to  Montana  and 
was  associated  with  his  brother  in  ranching  until 
he  individually  took  up  the  same  industry  on  the 
Yellowstone  river,  continuing  there  until  1900, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and  purchased 
his  present  ranch,  known  as  the  Barney  McGuire 
ranch,  also  located  on  the  Yellowstone  river  and 
100  acres  of  which  are  under  eflfective  irrigation. 
Here  Mr.  Forney  devotes  particular  attention  to 
the  profitable  raising  of  grain  and  being  recognized 
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as  one  of  the  reliable  and  progressive  men  of  this 
section,  where  he  is  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed. His  marriage  was  solemnized  on  De- 
cember 14,  1892,  when  Mary  Ellen  Fleishman  be- 
came his  wife.  She  was  born  in  Missouri,  from 
which  state  her  father,  Valentine  Fleishman,  re- 
moved to  Montana,  where  he  now  makes  his  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forney  have  two  children,  Montie 
Jacob  and  Ruby  May. 


JOHN  F.  FORGEY. — This  gentleman  has  passed 
thirty-one  years  of  his  life  in  Montana  and  has 
been  one  of  the  active,  aggressive  workers  who 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  march  of  defin- 
ite civilization  and  in  founding  the  commonwealth. 
He  was  born  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  on  June  8, 
1853,  the  son  of  Samuel  Forgey,  who  was  born  in 
the  adjoining  city  of  Pittsburg  in  1818.  He  was 
a  carpenter  and  builder  and  followed  his  trade 
for  many  years  in  Pennsylvania,  removing  to 
Nebraska  when  his  son  John  was  a  child,  and 
there  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  in  connec- 
tion with  work  at  his  trade,  until  his  advanced  years 
prompted  his  retirement  from  active  business.  He 
is  now  living  at  Irvington,  near  Omaha,  having 
attained  the  venerable  age  of  more  than  four-score 
years,  as  has  also  his  cherished  and  devoted  wife, 
who  has  been  a  true  companion  and  helpmeet  for 
a  full  half  century.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Hill,  and  she  was  born  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1819.  He  is  of  French  Hneage  and  she  of  good 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock. 

John  F.  Forgey  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Florence,  Neb.,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  he  continued  to  assist  in  the  operations 
of  the  parental  homestead  until  March  4,  1870, 
when  he  started  for  the  west,  arriving  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  on  the  3d  of  the  following  July.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Walker  brothers,  passing  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Sun  River.  In  the  summer  of  1872  he  was 
freighting  for  the  Diamond  R  Company,  and  from 
that  time  until  1876  he  was  in  the  employ  of  T. 
C.  Power  &  Co.,  teaming  and  working  in  its  mer- 
cantile establishments.  In  the  spring  of  1876  Mr. 
Forgey  went  to  the  Yellowstone  river  as  wagon 
boss  of  a  freighting  outfit  sent  out  by  Messrs  Baker 
&  Power,  and  in  the  fall  he  freighted  for  Hugh 
Kirkendall  and  also  made  another  trip  for  Baker 
&  Power,  in  whose  interest  he  went  to  Fort  Mc- 


Leod,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  1877  our  subject  took  the  first  bunch  of  cattle 
from  Fort  Benton  to  Fort  McLeod,  and  in  the  fall 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Edward  Lewis,  who 
was  engaged  in  freighting  at  Fort  Benton.  In  the 
spring  of  1878  Mr.  Forgey  entered  the  employ 
of  Joseph  Kipp  and  during  the  following  winter 
had  charge  of  his  general  store  at  Carroll. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  Mr.  Forgey  took  charge  of  a 
branch  store  which  he  opened  on  McDonald  creek, 
and  later  of  a  similar  enterprise  on  Flat  Willow 
creek,  while  in  1882  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Kipp's  traders'  store  at  Carroll  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1883,  when  he  removed  to  Little  Dry  creek,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri,  where,  as  a  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Kipp,  with  whom  he  had  become  thus 
associated  the  preceding  year,  he  conducted  a  gen- 
eral store  until  the  spring  of  1884,  from  which  time 
until  October  he  was  located  at  Fort  Conrad.  In 
the  month  mentioned  he  joined  the  stampede 
of  gold  seekers  to  Alder  gulch  in  the  Little 
Rockies,  and  the  succeeding  spring  he  established 
a  wood  yard  at  the  mouth  of  Fourchette  creek  on 
the  Missouri  river,  where  he  remaihed  until  1887. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  Forgey  was  the  first 
settler  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of 
Harlem,  Choteau  county.  He  here  took  up  a 
homestead  claim,  and  in  1896  sold  the  property  to 
H.  B.  Everett  and  shortly  afterward  bought  a  re- 
linquishment from  William  Bent  on  Savoy  creek, 
fourteen  miles  east  of  Harlem.  Here  he  now  has 
a  fine  ranch  of  480  acres,  and  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  also  se- 
curing extensive  crops  of  hay  from  his  ranch,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  available  for  cultivation. 
In  his  political  adherency  he  stanchly  supports  the 
Republican  party.  In  the  village  of  Carroll,  Deer 
Lodge  county,  in  February,  1883,  Mr.  Forgey  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Beleynere, 
who  was  bom  in  South  Dakota  in  1867,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  nine  children,  namely,  Robert, 
George,  James,  Jessie,  Florence,  Isaac,  Emma, 
Maggie  and  Samuel. 


BENSON  ENGLISH  is  one  of  the  successful 
young  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Teton 
county,  his  well  improved  ranch  being  located  on 
Dupuyer  and  Sheep  creeks,  only  one-half  mile  from 
the  town  of  Dupuyer,  which  is  his  postoffice  ad- 
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dress.  Mr.  English  was  born  in  Cobourg,  Canada, 
on  January  8,  1865,  the  son  of  James  and  Mary 
(Benson)  English,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  about  1835,  while  the  latter 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1836.  Both  father  and 
mother  are  still  living  on  their  farm  near  Cobourg. 
Benson  English  received  a  public  school  education 
in  Cobourg,  and  assisted  in  the  farmwork  of  the 
homestead  'until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  being  employed  on  a  ranch  in  that 
vicinity  until  1889,  when  he  came  to  Augusta, 
Mont.,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  driving  stage 
between  Sun  River  and  Craig.  In  1893  he  came 
to  Dupuyer,  taking  up  homestead  and  desert  claims 
for  himself  and  a  desert  claim  for  his  wife,  and 
to  this  original  tract  he  has  added  by  purchase  until 
the  area  of  his  ranch  aggregates  1,200  acres.  Here 
he  has  directed  his  efforts  principally  to  raising 
cattle,  usually  having  about  1,200  head,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  excellent  success  has  been 
his,  for  he  has  merited  this  by  his  industry  and 
sterling  worth  of  character.  In  politics  Mr.  English 
gives  an  unqualified  support  to  the  Democratic  par- 
ty. In  Augusta,  Montana,  in  February,  1892,  vi^as 
celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  English  to  Miss 
Mary  Manning,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
1866,  and  accompanied  her  parents  to  Montana. 
They  have  a  pleasant  home  and  Mr.  English  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  progressive  and  reliable  ranch- 
men of  his  section. 


GUSTAVUS  D.  GOERIZ.— A  native  of  Au- 
burn, Ind.,  where  he  was  born  on  December 
5,  1864,  the  son  of  Adolph  and  Tenna  M.  Goeriz, 
the  former  a  German  and  the  latter  a  North  Caro- 
linian, Gustavus  D.  Goeriz  has  risen  by  his  force 
of  character  and  business  acumen  to  independence 
and  influence  in  his  community.  He  "was  the 
youngest  of  the  six  children  of  his  father's  family, 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of  Auburn  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  finishing  his  education  at  a 
state  normal  school  at  Kalida,  Ohio,  in  1882.  lie 
worked  then  on  farms  and  at  lumber  camps  in 
Michigan,  Dakota  and  Washington  for  four  years, 
and  then  located  at  Boulder,  Mont.,  after  a  short 
time  removing  to  Missoula  for  a  few  months.  Go- 
ing to  work  for  the  Bass  brothers  on  their  fruit 
farm  he  was  in  their  service  four  years.  In  1887 
he  took  up  a  pre-empted  claim,  but  did  not  im- 
mediately settle  on  it,  but  worked  at  various  oc- 


cupations, principally  in  lumber  camps,  until  1893, 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  on  his  ranch,  which 
adjoins  his  mother's,  about  four  miles  northwest 
of  Darby.  Mr.  Goeriz  has  his  land  well  improved 
with  good  buildings,  and  with  a  very  productive 
orchard  of  thirty-two  acres  from  which  he  ships 
annually  3,000  boxes  of  the  finest  fruit  grown  in 
the  Bitter  Root  valley.  In  political  relations  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  Democrat,  while  in  fraternal  af- 
filiation is  a  member  of  the  Red  Men.  He  performs 
with  fidelity  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  freely 
gives  aid  to  every  good  enterprise,  helping  to  build 
up  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  His 
farm  is  a  model  of  thrift,  neatness  and  taste,  and 
his  life  has  won  for  him  high  respect  and  regard. 


WILLIAM  FOUST,  one  of  the  best  practical 
farmers  in  his  section  of  the  state,  and 
showing  remarkable  energy  in  his  business  not- 
withstanding his  poor  health,  is  a  native  of  War- 
ren county,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born  on  January 
12,  1862,  the  son  of  Jonas  and  Adeline  (Ashworth) 
Foust,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
latter  of  North  Carolina.  Both  his  parents  died 
when  he  was  quite  young  and  he  realized  early 
in  life  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  in- 
cident to  the  lot  of  an  orphan  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources. He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  na- 
tive state,  where  he  remained  until  1884,  engaged 
in  farm  labor.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  the 
Black  Hills,  locating  in  Mead  county,  S.  D.,  where 
he  passed  seven  years  in  the  stock  business,  but 
from  the  hard  winters  v^^as  unsuccessful.  He  then 
came  to  Montana,  and,  settling  on  the  Yellowstone, 
was  occupied  in  ranching  there  until  the  Crow 
reservation  was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  when 
he  located  on  Clark's  Fork,  at  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Bridger,  a  part  of  which  is  built  on 
what  was  then  his  land.  On  this  location  he  re- 
mained until  1900,  then  sold  it  and  bought  the 
Snedeger  ranch  on  Blue  creek  three  miles  from 
Gebo,  which  he  now  has  out  on  lease.  In  1899  he 
leased  for  his  own  use  the  John  Nelson  ranch  two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Bridger,  and  is  still 
occupying  this  property.  From  his  arrival  in 
Montana  Mr.  Foust  has  been  engaged  in  the  stock 
business,  Hereford  cattle  being  his  favorite  breed 
and  he  having  usually  a  hundred  head  or  more. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  in  February,  1882,  with 
Miss  Effie  E.  Carter  of  Iowa,  a  daughter  of  Sam- 
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uel  Carter,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  remained  in 
Iowa  until  his  death,  having  moved  into  the  state 
many  years  before.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foust  have 
eight  children,  Hugh,  Esther,  Frederick,  Arthur, 
Amanda,  William,  Roxie  and  an  infant.  Mr.  Foust 
is  a  representative  man  of  the  section,  a  good  citi- 
zen whose  usefulness  has  been  somewhat  limited 
by  his  feeble  health,  but  who  is  highly  appreciated 
by  all  who  know  him.  Throughout  the  commun- 
ity he  is  universallv  esteemed. 


pHARLES  H.  GOULD.— In  reviewing  the 
Vy  career  of  this  gentleman  we  are  led  to  accord 
a  tribute  of  respect  for  a  life  of  integrity  and  use- 
fulness. He  has  had  to  do  with  affairs  of  im- 
portance, has  shown  executive  ability,  has  held  of- 
fices of  grave  responsibility,  and  was  one  of  the 
valiant  defenders  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war. 
He  also  stands  prominent  in  that  greatest  of  all 
fraternal  organizations.  Freemasonry,  and  there 
are  many  salient  points  in  his  career  which  render 
its  consideration  desirable.  Charles  H.  Gould  was 
born  in  LaPorte  county,  Ind.,  on  October  2,  1837. 
His  father,  Ingraham  Gould,  was  born  in  Maine, 
and  he  was  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  both  in  the 
whaling  and  merchant  service,  but  in  1832  he  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  becoming  one  of  its  pioneers, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  erected 
the  first  store  in  Michigan  City.  Later  he  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin,  where  he  passed  the  residue 
of  his  life.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anna  Leaming,  was  born  in  New  York,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  C.  H. 
Gould  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth,  and  of 
whom  four  are  now  living  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing. Both  the  Gould  and  the  Leaming  families 
were  represented  in  the  forces  of  the  Revolution. 
During  the  early  boj'hood  of  Charles  H.  Gould  his 
parents  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  after  his  school 
days  in  the  district  schools  were  passed  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  nursery  business, 
and  later  joined  the  engineering  party  which  was 
surveying  the  route  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railroad, 
only  eighty  miles  of  whose  line  was  ever  graded. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  returned  to  Indiana, 
and  there  his  marriage  was  soon  solemnized. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Gould  en-' 
listed  in  Company  C,  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infan- 
try, was  mustered  in  at  Camp  Randall  at  Madison, 
and  his  regiment  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  Army 
of   the    Tennessee.     At    Shiloh   in    1862   he   was 


wounded  in  the  left  leg,  and  after  being  mustered 
out  was  disabled  for  any  labor,  for  six  months.  He 
returned  to  Indiana,  was  appointed  deputy  provost 
marshal  of  the  Ninth  district  and  had  numerous 
conflicts  with  bounty  jumpers.  In  1864  he  again 
enlisted,  becoming  a  member  of  Company  A,  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Indiana  Infantry,  with 
which  he  served  under  Gen.  N.  A.  M.  Dudley,  the 
principal  duty  being  to  defend  bridges  in  Tennes- 
see and  other  sections  of  the  intermediate  south. 
Mr.  Gould  was  mustered  out  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
as  second  lieutenant  in  command  of  Company  D 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  coming  of  peace  Mr.  Gould  removed 
to  Nebraska,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  freight- 
ing, locating  in  Burt  county.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  county  commissioner  of  Burt  county,  and 
in  1869  was  elected  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  state  prison,  and  with  his  two  associates  had 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  state  penitentiary  at 
Lincoln,  the  fine  buildings  costing  more  than 
$400,000,  and  occupying  six  years  in  completing 
the  work,  during  which  time  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  board. 

While  he  was  incumbent  of  this  office  there  oc- 
curred a  serious  mutiny  among  the  200  or  more 
prisoners,  instigated  by  the  noted  desperado,  Mac- 
Waters,  and  they  had  captured  the  prison  arsenal. 
There  was  almost  constant  firing  all  night  between 
the  mutineers  and  the  guards,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  company  of  United  States  Infantry  sent 
from  Fort  Omaha.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night, 
and  in  the  morning  Mr.  Gould,  who  was  the  first  on 
the  scene  of  action,  sent  a  messenger  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  mutineers.  The  prisoners  wished  to 
make  a  conditional  surrender,  to  which  Mr.  Gould 
would  not  agree,  but  ordered  them  to  pass  their 
guns  through  a  grated  door  of  the  prison.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  and  he  then  ordered  them  to 
open  the  door,  which  they  did,  and  he  went  in 
alone,  and  disarmed  and  locked  up  sixteen  of  them 
before  any  other  person  was  admitted  to  the 
prison.  He  agreed  to  protect  them  from  the  mob 
in  case  they  would  surrender  to  him,  and  all  finally 
turned  over  their  guns  and  made  an  unconditional 
surrender.  The  crowd  protested  against  Mr. 
Gould  taking  this  great  hazard,  but  his  fortitude 
and  courage  quelled  the  mutinous  men,  most  of 
whom  were  sentenced  for  life  or  long  terms.  From 
1876  until  1878  Mr.  Gould  was  engaged  in  various 
speculative  enterprises,  and  then  came  to  Montana 
and  engaged  in  trading  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
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reservation,  thus  continuing  until  1879.  In  1881 
President  Arthur  appointed  him  receiver  of  public 
moneys  in  the  land  office  at  Miles  City,  and  he 
served  in  this  important  office  for  three  years,  re- 
signing when  Cleveland  was  first  elected  to  the 
presidency.  He  then  became  a  soliciting  agent 
for  Keenan  &  Hancock,  a  leading  Chicago  livestock 
commission  house,  and  in  the  second  year  shipped 
25,000  head  of  cattle  to  Chicago.  He  remained 
with  this  house  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  also  trail  veterinary  inspector  for  the  Colorado 
Association.  In  1884  he  became  hvestock  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
and  has  since  held  this  office,  having  handled  a 
gigantic  business  for  this  great  corporation  and 
proving  an  able  official.  Mr.  Gould  has  ever  sup- 
ported the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Masonic  order.  He  has  been  master  of  several 
lodges,  and  in  1882  held  this  office  in  Yellowstone 
Lodge  No.  26,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Miles  City.  He 
has  passed  the  degrees  of  the  York  rite  and  has 
been  specially  prominent  in  the  ancient-craft  or- 
ganization, having  served  for  three  years  as  grand 
orator  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Montana,  and  he  has 
filled  all  the  elective  offices  in  that  dignified  body, 
being  now  a  past  grand  master.  His  speeches  be- 
fore the  grand  lodge  have  gained  him  wide  reputa- 
tion in  this  noble  fraternity.  One  of  them  was 
translated  into  German,  and  others  have  been 
widely  circulated  abroad.  On  the  occasion  when 
Hon.  Samuel  Word,  of  Helena,  gave  the  magnifi- 
cent signet  ring  to  the  grandmaster  of  the  grand 
lodge,  this  to  be  transmitted  to  each  successive  in- 
cumbent of  the  office,  Mr.  Gould  m'ade  the  speech 
of  presentation.  He  affiliates  with  Mount  Moriah 
Commandery  No.  4,  Knights  Templar,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  and  with  Algeria  Temple  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Helena,  Mont.  He  has 
kept  vital  his  interest  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, having  been  past  commander  of  Post  25, 
G.  A.  R.,  the  Department  of  Nebraska.  He  has 
been  essentially  a  man  of  action  and  initiative,  and 
his  sterling  character  and  genial  nature  have  en- 
deared him  to  an  exceptionally  wide  circle.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Nebraska  and  a  voter  when  that 
state  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the  same 
holds  true  in  connection  with  Montana.  He  has 
been  successful  in  business,  and  maintains  his 
home  and  headquarters  in  Miles  City.  In  Decem- 
ber, i860,  Mr.  Gould  married  with  Miss  Charlotte 
A.  Outhwaite,  who  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


pHARLES  A.  FALEN  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Vy  of  Montana  pioneers,  having  come  to  the  ter- 
ritory in  1862.  He  was  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
on  January  28,  1821,  and  he  died  in  Broadwater 
county,  Mont.,  on  October  29,  1896.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Falen  followed  the  sea,  but  in  1862  he 
came  to  the  territory  of  Montana  and  in  1865  lo- 
cated a  ranch  in  old  Jefferson  county,  now  Broad- 
water, on  which  he  continued  in  the  occupation 
of  successful  cattleraising  until  his  death.  On 
November  20,  1887,  Mr.  Falen  married  Mrs. 
Amelia  (Grandolene)  Carlson,  widow  of  E.  A. 
Carlson,  a  native  of  Finland.  Mrs.  Carlson  was 
born  in  Finland  on  May  24,  1844,  ^nd  immigrated 
to  this  country  in  October,  1887.  She  has  a  son, 
John  Carlson,  born  in  Finland  October  12,  1869. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1880  and  for  a 
time  made  his  home  on  the  ranch  in  Broadwater 
county,  but  recently  purchased  a  ranch  in  Sweet 
Grass  county.  Mrs.  Falen  still  conducts  the  ranch 
and  homestead,  profitably  raises  hay  and  cattle,  and 
is  quite  successful  in  general  farming. 


MURDOCH  L.  GRAHAM.— One  of  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Choteau 
county,  and  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  from  his 
sterling  attributes  of  character,  Mr.  Graham  has 
had  a  somewhat  eventful  career,  and  has  ever  been 
dominated  by  energy  and  self-reliant  enterprise  of 
spirit.  He  was  born  in  Rossshire,  Scotland,  on 
June  22,  1857,  the  son  of  Angus  and  Jessie  (Mc- 
Leod)  Graham,  who  passed  their  lives  in  bonnie 
old  Scotland,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. Murdoch  L.  Graham  was  reared  on 
the  parental  homestead,  receiving  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the  public  schools. 
That  he  was  a  self-reliant  and  somewhat  adven- 
turous lad  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  he 
was  but  fourteen  years  of  age  he  identified  himself 
with  seafaring  life,  being  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  fishing  and  trading  lines  along  the  Scottish 
coast  for  four  years.  In  1875,  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  came  to  British  Columbia,  then  accept- 
ing a  position  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  trading  with  the  Indians  and  in  whale  fishing. 
He  was  thus  employed  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  six 
months,  and  then  came  to  the  United  States,  locat- 
ing in  Illinois,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  farm 
hand,  later  making  his  way  to  Manitoba,  where  he 
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secured  a  homestead  claim  and  there  devoted  his 
attention  to  farming  for  five  years.  In  1888  Mr. 
Graham  came  to  Montana,  and  in  1891  he  located 
on  his  present  ranch  of  360  acres,  situated  in  the 
beautiful  valle}'  of  the  Milk  river,  six  miles  east 
of  the  village  of  Chinook,  which  is  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses,  being  progressive  and  discriminating  in  his 
methods  and  thereby  contributing  a  due  quota  to 
the  industrial  advancement  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  In  politics  Mr.  Graham  exercises  his  fran- 
chise in  support  of  the  Republican  party,  while  his 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  which  he  was  reared. 


tuitous  circumstances  or  the  favors  of  friends.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  an  active  par- 
tisan. He  seeks  no  official  station,  but  shrinks 
from  no  duty  incumbent  upon  good  citizenship. 


ABRAM  GROSSEN.— This  prosperous,  enter- 
prising and  progressive  ranchman,  was  born 
in  Switzerland  on  August  16,  1848.  His  parents, 
Gegland  and  Lizzie  (Kanel)  Grossen,  were  also 
natives  of  Switzerland,  where  the  father  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock, 
and  where  both  died  in  1884.  Mr.  Grossen  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  his  na- 
tive land,  and  there  remained  until  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  In  1875  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  Glusen,  of  Switzerland,  and 
who  died  there  in  1877.  Mr.  Grossen  then  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Ohio,  where  he  worked  as  a 
farm  hand  for  two  years.  In  1879  he  went  to 
Osborn,  Kan.,  and  there  worked  in  a  cheese  fac- 
tory for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  re- 
moved to  Manistee,  Mich.,  and  passed  a  year  work- 
ing on  a  dairy  farm.  In  1882  he  cariie  to  Montana, 
and  was  employed  for  sixteen  months  as  a  watch- 
man for  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Myers  Station  in 
Custer  county.  He  then  went  to  Pease's  Bottom, 
and  was  a  sheep  herder  for  Nichols  &  Norton  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  bought  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's half  of  the  sheep,  and  since  1886  he  has  been 
extensively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  stock 
business.  In  1886  he  bought  the  old  island  at  the 
west  end  of  the  bottom,  in  1899  the  Josiah  Nichols 
ranch  adjoining,  and  in  1900.  the  Rudolph  Regan 
place,  making  his  combined  raelty  in  the  valley  220 
acres,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  range.  Here 
he  runs  on  an  average  3,000  sheep  and  raises  great 
quantities  of  hay.  From  a  humble  and  unpretentious 
beginning  Mr.  Grossen  has  built  up  his  large  busi- 
ness through  his  own  efforts,  unassisted  by  for- 


JAMES  W.  GLADDEN.— Montana  has  recruited 
her  citizenship  from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  Ohio  has  not  failed  to  contribute. 
Among  the  Montana-  representatives  of  one  of  the 
old  pioneer  families  of  the  Buckeye  state  is  Mr. 
Gladden,  now  the  postmaster  at  Lucille,  Choteau 
county,  and  one  of  the  representative  sheepgrowers 
of  that  section.  He  was  born  on  September  5,  1866, 
in  Mansfield,  Richland  county,  Ohio.  His  father, 
Leroy  P.  Gladden,  was  born  in  the  same  city  in 
1844,  and  was  one  of  the  influential  farmers  of 
Richland  county,  where  he  died  in  1897.  He  was  a 
son  of  James  Gladden,  who  was  of  Scottish  lineage 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Richland  county  as  early 
as  181 2.  He  married  Levina  Snyder,  born  in 
Richland  county,  Ohio,  in  1847,  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  descent.  She  now  makes  her.  home  in  Per- 
rysville,  Ohio. 

James  W.  Gladden,  after  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Mansfield  and  Greentown  Acad- 
emy, at  Perrysville,  completed  a  course  in  the  Mans- 
field Commercial  College.  He  then  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  pedagogic  work   from   1885   until    1889. 

In  1889  Mr.  Gladden  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  Montana,  and,  coming  to  Choteau,  he  was 
emplo3'ed  on  various  ranches  for  about  four  years. 
In  1896  he  located  on  Pondera  coulee,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  the  village  of  Pondera,  renting 
the  Froggie  ranch  of  160  acres,  on  the  old  McLeod 
and  Fort  Benton  trail.  He  eventually  purchased 
this  place,  and  has  since  added  to  it  until  he  has  a 
fine  ranch  of  900  acres,  thoroughly  improved  and 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  of  high  grade.  He 
is  a  discriminating  and  enterprising  business  man 
and  has  been  duly  successful.  Since  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Lucille  he  has  performed 
the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  being 
well  known  in  the  community  and  standing  high 
in  popular  esteem.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
Sylvan  Lodge  No.  240,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Loudonville, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  initiated  in  1888.  In  1900,  at 
Great  Falls,  Mr.  Gladden  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Rula  N.  Hathorn,  who  was  born  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  on  January  9,  1877.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Gladys,  born  December  10,  1900. 
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EL.  GREWELL.— It  is  generally  conceded  that 
this  intelligent,  and  progressive  farmer  is  one 
of  the  most  forceful  men  in  his  district  and  has 
one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the  county.  He  was 
born  in  Saline  county,  Neb.,  on  October  12,  1870,' 
the  son  of  Henry  C.  and  Annie  (Williamson) 
Grewell,  natives  of  Ohio  and  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
spectively. The  Grewell  family  is  of  French 
origin.  Its  representatives  settled  in  Ohio  among 
its  pioneers,  but  the  oldest  member  now  living,  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  is  residing  in  Nebraska. 
He  and  his  wife,  nee  Wilson,  celebrated  their  gold- 
en wedding  in  1897  and  they  are  still  (1902)  in 
vigorous  health.  Mr.  Crowell's  maternal  grand- 
father, Wilson,  died  in  1887,  aged  103.  The  father 
of  Mr.  E.  L.  Grewell  left  home  when  he  was  a 
young  man  and  settled  in  Iowa,  where  he  married 
and  in  1870  took  up  .his  residence  in  Nebraska,  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1882,  then  removed  to 
Loveland,  Colo.,  and  there  is  still  his  home.  His 
son,  E.  L.,  passed  his  school  days  in  Nebraska  and 
Colorado,  having  been  graduated  in  1887,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  mining  until  1889.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  Montana,  and  followed  mining  at 
Granite  until  1892,  when  he  located  his  present 
home  three  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Joliet,  in 
Carbon  county.  His  place  is  well  irrigated  and  in 
a  forward  state  of  cultivation.  In  addition  to 
cereals  and  hay,  he  gives  attention  to  vegetables 
and  small  fruits,  and  is  especially  interested  in  a 
very  promising  young  orchard.  His  cattle  are 
Herefords,  of  which  he  has  usually  about  150  head. 
His  farm  is  a  model  of  thrift  and  taste,  showing 
every  evidence  of  skill  and  intelligence  in  its  cul- 
tivation, and  of  enterprise  and  foresight  in  the 
character  and  arrangement  of  its  buildings  and 
other  improvements.  Mr.  Grewell  was  married  on 
December  25,  1897,  to  Miss  Grace  Hobbs,  a  na- 
tive of  Wisconsin,  and  daughter  of  John  Hobbs, 
of  that  state,  who  joined  his  sons  in  Montana,  and 
died  soon  after  his  arrival.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Carrie  and  Vera. 


ROBERT  S.  HALE.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
view is  one  of  Helena's  best  known,  most  sub- 
stantial and  most  progressive  business  men.  He 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  was  reared  in  Mis- 
souri, his  parents  having  removed  to  that  state 
when  he  was  a  young  child.  He  had  probably 
about  the  usual  experience  of  country  boys  in  the 


middle  west,  attending  school  in  the  winter  months 
and  working  on  the  farm  or  at  some  other  occupa- 
tion until  he  grew  up.  In  1864  he,  came  to  Mon- 
tana, making  the  journey  across  the  plains  with  a 
wagon  train  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Joe 
Knight,  coming  by  way  of  the  Bridger  cutoff,  and 
arriving  at  Virginia  City  July  10,  1864.  On  his 
arrival  at  his  destination  Mr.  Hale  purchased  the 
building  in  which  the  five  notorious  road  agents 
had  been  hanged,  and  therein  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Clayton,  the  firm 
name  being  Clayton  &  Hale.  The  following  year 
he  came  to  Helena,  and  established  his  present 
business.  In  1866  he  bought  out  Mr.  Clayton's 
interest,  and  in  1872  formed  a  new  partnership  with 
a  Mr.  Hudnall,  which  lasted  until  1884,  the  firm 
being  conducted  as  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co.  Since  1884 
Mr.  Hale  has  been  the  sole  proprietor,  and  very 
successful  in  the  business.  Mr.  Hale  is  largely  in- 
terested in  placer  and  hydraulic  mining  and  owns 
and  controls  a  large  number  of  water  ditches  in 
Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Jefferson  counties.  He  is 
also  extensively  interested  in  real  estate  in  Helena, 
and  in  quartz  mining  at  Eureka,  Iron  Mountain 
and  War  Eagle.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  Helena's  representative  business  men,  and 
his  success  is  due  entirely  to  his  own  energy,  per- 
severance and  business  capacity. 


T  OSEPH  HAGEN.— Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  Hfe, 
J  with  his  hopes  and  aspirations  still  in  progress, 
and  while  working  them  out  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, Joseph  Hagen,  of  Bozeman,  who  died  at 
Astoria,  Ore.,  on  September  7,  1889,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  had  won  for  himself  universal 
esteem,  and  his  death  was  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived.  He  was 
born  on  June  14,  1845,  ^^  Switzerland,  where  he 
had  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  His  parents  were 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Stoltz)  Hagen,  both  natives 
of  Switzerland,  where  they  were  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  the  death  of  the  father  in  1867.  Mr.  Ha- 
gen was  educated  in  the  government  schools,  at- 
tending them  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  assisted  on  the  farm  until  his  father's  death, 
after  which  he  conducted  it  for  his  mother  until  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  old,  when  his  mother  di- 
vided the  property  equally  among  her  five  children. 
Mr.  Hagen  got  the  farm  as  part  of  his  share,  and 
he  lived  on  it  until   1882,  when  he  removed  to 
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America  and  located  at  Bozeman,  Mont.  After  re- 
siding six  years  at  Bozeman  he  went  to  Astoria  for 
his  health,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recover  it,  and  he 
there  died  nine  months  later.  Politically  he  was  a 
Democrat,  and  in  religious  faith  a  Catholic.  He 
was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Mary  Kopp,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Kopp,  of  that 
country,  who  was  there  born  on  March  14,  1820. 
In  his  early  life  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  car- 
penter and  in  later  life  he  was  a  farmer.  He  came 
to  America  in  1875,  lived  for  a  time  in  Illinois,  then 
went  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  butchering.  In  1878 
he  came  to  Montana  for  a  year,  then  made  a  visit 
to  Switzerland,  and  then  lived  for  a  time  in  Oregon. 
He  has  passed  much  of  his  life  in  traveling,  and  is 
now  (1902)  living  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hagen, 
in  Bozeman,  in  good  health  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  His  wife,  Anna  M.  (Schmidt)  Hagen, 
was  born  in  Switzerland  on  February  6,  1819,  and 
there  died  on  March  7,  1871.  Mrs.  Hagen  re- 
mained in  Oregon  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  then  returned  to  Bozeman,  where  in 
February,  1898,  she  built  the  Bozeman  steam  laun- 
dry, of  which  she  is  the  owner.  She  has  built  up 
a  profitable  trade,  which  is  constantly  expanding. 
She  has  eight  children  living,  Mary  Pauline,  now 
Mrs.  H.  Topel,  of  Bozeman ;  Mary  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Ida,  now  Mrs.  Michael  O'Connell,  and  Joseph, 
Mary,  Clara  Julia,  John  Carl  and  Anna  Louise. 
Mary  Ida  and  Joseph  Herman,  are  dead. 


T  OHN  S.  HALL.— In  the  winter  of  1860-61  a 
J  young  man  scarcely  out  of  his  teens  left  Wis- 
consin and  started  for  California,  by  way  of  New 
York  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  then  the  popu- 
lar route  to  the  Golden  Gate.  This  young  man 
was  John  S.  Hall,  who  was  born  in  England  in 
1841,  but  while  still  almost  an  infant  came  with  his 
parents  to  the  United  States  who  located  in  Wis- 
consin in  1848,  where  he  was  reared  and  received 
the  rudimentary  principles  of  an  education.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Lucy  (Atkinson)  Hall, 
both  natives  of  England.  The  father,  however,  did 
not  live  long  in  his  new  home,  dying  in  1850.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  the  family  continued  his  labors. 
The  mother  died  in  Michigan  in  1898.  Mr.  Hall 
remained  in  California  for  seven  years,  and  in  1868 
came  to  Montana  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  Here  he  remained 
only   about   a   year,   going  thence   to   Deer   Lodge 


county  and  settling  in  the  Helmville  valley  where 
he  has  since  continuously  resided  upon  a  magnifi- 
cent ranch  five  miles  southeast  of  Helmville  and 
which  is  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 
Mr.  Hall  is  married  to  Clara  (Bignell)  Hall,  a  sis- 
ter of  J.  Samuel  Bignell,  also  a  resident  of  Powell 
county,  located  near  Helmville.  They  have  five 
children :  Frank  W.,  Lucy  P.,  John  H.,  Lillian  V. 
and  George  A.  Hall.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hall  is  a 
Master  Mason  and  financially  he  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  ranchers  and  stockmen  of  the  coun- 
ty, appearing  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  made 
every  year  add  a  little  to  former  accumulations. 


JAMES  GOUGH,  a  well  known  Montana  pio- 
neer miner  of  1865,  is  now  a  prominent  sheep- 
grower  of  the  state,  residing  near  Gold  creek, 
Powell  county.  He  was  born  in  County  Routh, 
Ireland,  in  April,  1841,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Ann 
(Finagan)  Gough,  natives  of  the  same  county, 
where  they  were  married  and  passed  their  lives. 
Mr.  Gough  as  soon  as  he  was  "old  enough  to 
weed  potatoes,"  was  taken  from  school  and  hence- 
forth gave  attention  to  hard  work  on  the  home- 
stead. When  seventeen  years  old  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  found  employment  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts rolling  mill  for  four  years,  in  1862  he  went 
to  San  Francisco  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  en- 
gaged in  mining  two  years,  and  then  followed  the 
same  business  in  Idaho.  He  came  to  Montana  in 
1865,  locating  at  Beartown,  mining  in  Bear  gulch, 
where  he  secured  good  claims.  In  June,  1867, 
he  went  to  Fort  Benton,  thence  down  the  Missouri 
river  to  Omaha  and  on  to  New  York,  where  for  a 
year  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  flour  business. 
The  same  year  he  married  Aliss  Bridget  Finagan, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  a  daughter  of  Lawrence  and 
Mary  (McCullough)  Finagan,  and  in  the  fall  they 
returned  west,  going  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
stopped  for  a  year,  returning  to  Montana  in  1870, 
and  settling  at  Cedar  creek,  where  mining  excite- 
ment was  running  high,  but,  while  a  few  paying 
mines  were  developed,  Mr.  Gough  was  not  among 
the  fortunate  ones  and  he  returned  to  Bear  gulch. 
Six  months  later  he  removed  to  Pioneer,  and  for 
four  years  worked  at  mining.  Securing  a  pre- 
emption claim  of  120  acres  in  Hellgate  valley,  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Gold  creek  station,  in  1876, 
he  has  since  resided  here  engaged  in  stockraising, 
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for  the  past  sixteen  years  making  a  specialty  of 
sheep,  having  at  present  between  4,000  and  6,000. 
In  addition  to  his  original  claim  he  owns  3,500 
acres,  affording  an  excellent  range  for  pasturage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gough  have  had  seven  children, 
Mary  E.,  Annie  M.,  James  A.,  John  T.,  Lewis  A., 
Peter  J.,  deceased,  and  Francis  V.  Although  not 
an  active  partisan  Mr.  Gough  is  strictly  in  line 
with  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, liberal-minded  and  progressive. 


GEORGE  L.  HAMMOND.— To  start  out  in 
life  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  a  capital 
of  but  $13  in  greenbacks,  worth  only  sixty-five 
cents  on  the  dollar  (the  half  of  this  sum  to  be 
shared  with  a  brother),  and  to  achieve  success, 
shows  a  fertile  brain  and  an  industrious  nature. 
The  life  story  of  George  L.  Hammond  tells  how 
this  was  accomplished.  He  was  born  at  Van 
Buren,  Me.,  a  son  of  Andrew  B.  and  Laura  Anne 
(Coombs)  Hammond.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick  and  of  English  ancestry.  By  vo- 
cation he  was  a  lumberman  and  farmer,  in  Maine 
and  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  this  province  he 
died  in  1866.  The  mother,  Laura  Anne  Ham- 
mond, was  also  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  of 
English-Irish  ancestry,  and  after  an  eminently  use- 
ful life  she  died  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  in  1895. 

The  brother  with  whom  Mr.  Hammond  left 
home  to  carve  out  a  fortune,  is  A.  B.  Hammond, 
the  well-known  millionaire,  now  extensively  en- 
gaged in  numerous  western  business  enterprises 
as  president  of  the  Missoula  iMercantile  Company ; 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Missoula,  and  numer- 
ous other  corporations  involving  large  capital,  and 
whose  business  ramifications  cover  an  extensive 
area.  The  boys  located  at  Bangor,  Mc.,  and  for 
two  years  worked  faithfully  in  the  lumber  business. 
From  here  they  went  to  Williamsport,  Pa.,  where 
they  continued  lumbering  on  the  Susquehanna 
river.  Often  they  conversed  about  going  west, 
and  thoroughly  canvassed  the  question.  It  was  at 
last  decided  that  they  would  go  to  Colorado  and 
proceeded  on  the  journey  as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
But  they  missed  the  train.  Their  determination  to 
go  to  Colorado  was  reconsidered  and  they  decided 
to  come  to  Fort  Benton,  and  boarded  the  steamer 
Imperial  and  reached  the  fort  in  the  fall  of  1867. 

At  Fort  Benton  George  L.  Hammond  con- 
tracted to  supply  wood  to  the  United  States  gov- 


ernment. This  enterprise  was  continued  for  four- 
teen months  and  proved  profitable.  In  1868  he 
came  on  to  Helena  and  later  went  to  Missoula, 
where  he  entered  the  employment  of  Mr.  George 
White,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day. 
Later  he  bought  horses  with  his  brother,  taking 
them  to  Puget  Sound  for  disposal.  Remaining 
there  six  months  he  went  to  San  Francisco  where 
he  worked  at  lumbering  in  Nevada  county,  Cal, 
for  three  months,  then  went  to  Salt  Lake,  pur- 
chased horses  and  returned  to  Montana,  re-enter- 
ing the  territory  (as  he  had  left  it)  accompanied 
by  horses.  He  again  settled  at  Fort  Benton.  In 
1870  Mr.  Hammond  accompanied  J.  J.  Healey  to 
the  Northwest  Territory,  where  he  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  celebrated  "Whoop  up"  fort,  and 
conducted  merchandising  for  eight  years.  Re- 
turning to  Fort  Benton,  Mr.  Hammond  gave  at- 
tention to  farming  until  1882,  when  he  came  to 
Missoula,  where  he  interested  himself  in  the  firm 
of  Eddy  &  Hammond,  now  the  Missoula  Mercan- 
tile Company.  On  October  2,  1885,  he  located  a 
fine  ranch  in  the  Ovando  valley  and  since  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering  on 
the  Blackfoot  river.  While  the  family  mostly 
maintains  its  home  in  the  handsome  Missoula  resi- 
dence, Mr.  Hammond  devotes  much  of  his  leisure 
to  the  ranch,  which  is  situated  one  mile  northwest 
of  Ovando,  and  contains  2,037  acres  of  excellent 
land.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  highest  thor- 
oughbred stock.  The  ranch  is  a  model  one,  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
Mr.  Hammond  married  Miss  Rosa  Wells,  a  native 
of  Minnesota.  Among  their  children  are  Jose- 
phine, Bertha,  George,  Leonard  and  Hattie.  He  is 
a  man  of  progressive  views,  excellent  business 
judgment  and  courteous  bearing,  and  is  very 
proud  of  his  family. 


GUSTAVUS  F.  GREISER.— Called  to  sur- 
render his  trust  by  the  Great  Disposer  when 
he  was  but  sixty  years  old,  while  all  his  faculties 
were  yet  vigorous,  and  there  seemed  before  him 
many  years  of  usefulness,  the  death  of  Gustavus 
F.  G reiser,  was  universally  regretted,  for  he  had 
so  conrlucted  himself  in  his  active  and  serviceable 
life  as  to  win  the  commendation  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  in  1840,  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sophia  Greiser  of  the  same  nativity.     He  attended 
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the  o:overnment  schools  of  his  native  land  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  then  became  a  sailor, 
and  followed  the  hazardous  life  of  those  who  "go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  for  the  next  ten  years.  In 
1864  he  landed  in  America,  and,  locating  in  Cali- 
fornia, engaged  in  mining  in  that  state  and  Idaho 
for  a  time,  later  following  the  same  enterprise  at 
Beartown  and  Confederate  gulch  in  Montana  until 
1872,  when  he  located  the  ranch  that  was  his  home 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  April  27,  1900. 

The  ranch  consists  of  pre-emption  and  homestead 
claims,  and  has  a  total  of  280  acres,  much  of  which 
is  under  cultivatiori  and  jnelds  abundant  annual 
crops  of  hay  and  grain,  and  supports  large  herds  of 
cattle.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Helena,  and  is  well  improved  with  good 
buildings  and  other  necessary  appliances.  On 
August  20,  1872.  ]\Ir.  Greiser  was  united  in  mar- 
i"iage  with  Miss  Sophia  Miller,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Lenora 
Aliller,  also  natives  of  Germany,  she  being  one  of 
three  surviving  children  of  a  family  of  nine.  Her 
father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  both  her  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Greiser  were  the  parents  of  one  child, 
Emma  L.  Greiser.  Her  mother  is  a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  was  the  father  in 
his  lifetime.  Fraternally  he  was  allied  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  political 
relations  he  was  identified  with  the  RepubHcan 
party,  in  whose  success  he  was  always  deeply  in- 
terested. Mr.  Greiser  was  successful  in  business 
undertakings,  and  yet  was  never  indifferent  to  his 
duties  as  a  citizen  and  member  of  society.  Every 
good  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity had  his  active  support,  and  he  illustrated  in 
public  and  private  life  the  best  attributes  of  a  lofty 
and  exemplary  citizenship,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  universally  respected  and  esteemed. 


pAPT.  JOHN  HALLAHAN  is  a  descendant  of 
V^  the  Emerald  Isle,  being  born  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  1846.  He  came  to  this  country  in  his  eight- 
eenth year,  and  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
true  Irishman,  enlisted  at  once  in  the  Forty- 
seventh  New  York  Infantry,  and  saw  much  active 
service  under  Gens.  Terry,  Sherman  and  Scho- 
field.  He  was  mustered  out  in  August  of  1865  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  re-enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth 
United   States    Infantry,   going  to   the    Presidio, 


California,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  take  a  part 
in  the  most  uncertain  and  desperate  of  all  cam- 
paigns, a  warfare  against  the  Apache  Indians.  In 
our  late  war  with  the  Philippines  he  proved  that  his 
gallantry  and  patriotism  had  not  been  exhausted  in 
his  former  hard  service,  by  being  one  of  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  Montana  governor's  call.  He  re- 
cruited and  organized  Company  N,  became  part 
of  the  governor's  staff  and  was  in  active  service 
nearly  all  the  time  up  to  the  mustering  out  of  the 
regiment  in  1899.  In  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  his 
adopted  country  and  in  the  development  of  the 
state,  holding  for  himself  many  valuable  mining 
claims.  In  the  political  field  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  socially  belongs  to  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Reno, 
Nev.,  and  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  United 
Workmen  and  Elks  of  Anaconda.  His  father, 
Daniel  Hallahan,  was  born  and  died  in  Ireland,  but 
his  mother,  Jane  Hartley,  also  born  in  Ireland, 
now  lives  in  Anaconda.  A  busy,  genial,  public- 
spirited  man,  the  Captain  is  one  of  the  reliable  and 
prominent  men  of  the  state. 


THE  HALES  BROTHERS  are  associated  ni 
the  sheep  business  in  Valley  county  and  are 
forging  rapidly  forward  to  a  position  of  promi- 
nence in  this  great  industry.  Joseph  R.  Hales,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  bom  near  Port 
Hope,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  August  25,  1872,  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Susan  (Bane)  Hales,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Canada  in  the  same  year,  1842. 
In  1884  Henry  Hales  brought  his  family  to  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  where  he  for  many  years  engaged 
in  manufacturing  brick,  conducting  a  prosperous 
business.  Mr.  Hales  is  now  living  retired  in  Mel- 
brook,  Ontario,  where  his  cherished  wife  was  called 
from  earth  in  1900.  Joseph  R.  Hales  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Essex  Center, 
Ontario,  and  was  fourteen  years  old  when  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Minneapolis.  There  he  remained 
for  six  years,  being  an  employe  in  his  father's 
brick-yards.  In  1890  he  came  to  Laramie,  Wyo., 
and  engaged  in  teaming  until  1892,  when  he  came 
to  Cascade  county.  Mont.,  where  he  rode  the  range 
for  four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1896  he  came  to 
Valley  county,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  town  of 
Malta  he  and  his  brother  Charles  each  took  up 
homestead  and  desert  claims  on  Beaver  creek,  thus 
securing  a  handsome  ranch  property  of  640  acres. 
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Here  they  have  since  been  successfully  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  high-grade  sheep  and  they  secure 
large  yields  of  fine  hay  from  their  ranch,  which  is 
very  eligibly  located  for  the  securing  of  water.  In 
politics  Mr.  Hales  gives  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party.  Charles  Hales,  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1876, 
and  his  educational  advantages  were  given  in  the 
fine  public  schools  of  Minneapolis.  He  continued 
at  the  parental  home  until  1891,  when  he  went  to 
Iowa,  where  he  was  variously  employed  until  1896, 
when  he  joined  his  brother  in  the  enterprise  noted. 
Like  his  brother  he  is  a  Republican.  Both  are 
alert  and  enterprising  young  men,  and  hold  public 
confidence  and  regard,  being  honest  and  industrious 
and  aiming  to  gain  a  place  among  the  leading 
sheepgrowers  of  this  favored  section  of  the  state. 


THOMAS  E.  HAMMOND.— One  of  the  most 
prominent  and  progressive  ranchmen  and 
sheepgrowers  in  the  new  county  of  Rosebud  is 
Thomas  E.  Hammond,  who  was  born  in  Kane 
county,  TIL,  on  April  i,  1855,  the  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  (McDonald)  Hammond,  the  former  a 
native  of  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter 
of  Kane  county,  111.,  where  she  died  in  1858,  and 
where  the  father  is  still  living  a  retired  life  from 
active  business.  Thomas  E.  Hammond  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  county 
and  at  an  excellent  high  school  at  St.  Charles,  111., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  In  1877 
he  went  to  Boulder  county,  Colo.,  where  he  farmed 
for  two  years,  and  during  the  second  year  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  large  irrigating  ditch.  In  the  fall 
of  1879  he  came  to  Montana  and  passed  the  winter 
in  the  Gallatin  valley  and  removed  in  the  spring 
to  Custer  county.  Two  years  later  he  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business  on  Sweeney  creek,  passing  the 
winter  of  1880-81  in  hunting  buffalo  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone valley.  In  1883  he  commenced  the  sheep 
business  on  a  ranch  on  the  south  side  of  Big  Porcu- 
pine creek  and  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Forsyth. 
In  1887  he  moved  to  the  north  side  of  the  Porcu- 
pine, where  he  now  has  a  ranch  of  2,140  acres, 
having  an  average  of  10,000  head  of  superior 
sheep.  An  irrigating  ditch,  completed  in  1901,  in 
which  he  owns  a  one-half  interest,  covers  700  acres 
of  his  land,  and  has  transformed  this  whole  area 
into  a  garden.  In  political  relations  Mr.  Hammond 
is  a  Republican,  and  as  such  was  elected  to  the 


office  of  county  commissioner  for  Custer  county  in 
1893,  serving  until  1897;  and  when  the  new  county 
of  Rosebud  was  formed,  in  the  spring  of  1901,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  same  office  for  that  county. 
As  he  expresses  it,  he  belongs  "to  all  the  Masonic 
bodies,  from  the  Knights  Templar  down,"  and  hold- 
ing membership  in  Hiram  Lodge  No.  52,  at  Forsyth, 
the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  at  Miles  City,  and  Da- 
mascus Commandery  at  Glendive.  He  and  his  wife 
are  also  active  and  valued  members  of  Yellowstone 
Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  located  at 
Glendive.  He  is  besides  a  member  of  the  Lodge 
at  Forsyth  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  that  of  the  Elks  at  Miles  City.  But 
much  of  a  "joiner"  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  domestic  life  have  not  es- 
caped him.  He  was  married  at  Miles  City,  July  23, 
1885,  to  Miss  Adelaide  Livernash,  a  native  of  Sauk 
Center,  Minn.,  where  she  was  born  on  June  25, 
1869,  and  where  she  also  was  reared  and  educated. 
They  have  four  children,  Mamie,  J.  Ethelbert,  Wal- 
ter and  Marvel.  In  addition  to  the  superior  build- 
ings and  equipments  of  their  ranch  property  and 
the  home  comforts  contained  therein,  they  have  a 
fine  residence  in  Forsyth,  built  in  1901,  which  is 
one  of  the  architectural  adornments  of  the  citv. 


THOMAS  A.  HARNEY.— Before  settling  down 
to  ranching  and  stockraising,  Mr.  Harney  had 
a  wide  experience  in  mercantile  life  as  a  commercial 
traveler,  and  studied  human  nature  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  man  who  saw  many  phases  of  it  in  most 
intense  activity.  He  was  born  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
on  April  21,  1854,  the  son  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth (Fay)  Harney,  both  natives  of  Ireland,  be- 
longing to  families  long  resident  there  and  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  the  country.  The  paternal 
grandfather  came  to  America  when  a  young  man 
with  his  family,  and  located  in  Glengarry  county. 
Ontario,  while  the  maternal  grandfather  settled  at 
Plattsburg  as  a  pioneer  in  that  section.  The  father 
removed  to  Plattsburg  as  a  young  man,  there  mar- 
ried and  for  a  time  conducted  blacksmithing. 
After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  James  Harney, 
he  removed  to  the  Fay  homestead  which  he  made 
his  home  until  his  death  in  1898,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  his  wife  having  died  in  1896  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  Their  son  Thomas  was  the  youngest 
of  their  eight  children.  He  remained  at  home  until 
eighteen,   attending  the  public  schools   and  assist- 
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ing  with  the  farm  work,  and  in  1872  went  on  the 
road  as  a  dry  goods  salesman,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  however,  removing  to  Canada,  where  for  two 
years  he  traveled  for  a  hardware  house.  He  then 
engaged  in  lumbering  in  ^Michigan,  at  which  he 
passed  two  years.  From  there  he  moved  to  Illi- 
nois and  followed  railroading  for  seven  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  during  the  last 
four  furnishing  fuel  under  contract.  Coming  then 
to  Montana  and  buying  a  flock  of  sheep,  he  began 
feeding  them  on  the  Crow  reservation.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  sheep  business  until  1898,  and  when 
the  Crow  reservation  was  thrown  open  to  settlers  in 
the  fall  of  1892,  he  homesteaded  his  present  lo- 
cation on  \\'^illow  creek,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Red  Lodge,  and  there  made  his  home.  All  of 
his  land  is  under  irrigation,  being  supplied  from 
Rock  creek,  a  distance  of  over  ten  miles,  and  is 
under  good  cultivation,  yielding  large  annual  crops. 
The  ranch  is  well  provided  with  good  buildings, 
fences  and  other  necessary  appliances.  In  1901  he 
began  operations  in  cattle,  purchasing  over  100 
head  of  fine  Here  fords  and  shorthorns.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Harney  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  so- 
cially he  is  well  esteemed  wherever  he  is  known, 
being  in  business  matters  strictly  upright  and  very 
progressive.  His  acquisitions  are  the  result  of  his 
intelligent  application  of  good  business  methods, 
his  thrift  and  his  excellent  judgment. 


JOHN  HALL. — Numbered  now  among  ihe  suc- 
cessful stockmen  of  Teton  county,  his  postoffice 
address  being  Dupuyer,  Mr.  Hall  was  born  on 
February  19,  1857,  at  Goliad.  Tex.,  where  his 
father,  David  Hall,  was  an  extensive  farmer  and 
stockgrower  and  where  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Ada  Wilson,  died  in  1872.  John  Hall 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  un- 
til he  was  large  .enough  to  ride  a  horse,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  herding  cattle,  and 
later  assisted  in  driving  herds  through  to  Kansas 
City.  He  passed  all  of  the  year  of  1880  on  cattle 
ranches  in  Colorado,  and  in  1881  came  to  Custer 
county,  Mont.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness until  1886.  Coming  to  Choteau  county  in 
1887,  he  was  employed  on  stock  ranges  until  1893, 
when  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres 
on  Birch  creek,  and  here  he  has  since  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  and  to 
farming.     He  has  been  successful  and  is  one  of  the 


valued  citizens  of  his'  county.  He  has  always 
shown  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  keeps  well  informed  upon  the  issues  of 
the  day.  In  1894,  in  the  village  of  Dupuyer,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hall  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine Monet.  They  have  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  John  P.,  David,  William  and  Daisy. 


FRED.  W.  HANDEL.— Handel  Brothers  are 
dealers  in  general  merchandise  at  Musselshell 
and  also  large  stockmen  and  ranchmen.  This  firm 
was  organized  in  1889,  and  now  owns  2,360  acres 
of  valuable  land  in  the  famous  Musselshell  valley, 
having  it  devoted  to  the  raising  of  high  grade 
horses  and  cattle.  Their  ranch  is  one  of  the  best 
improved  in  the  valley  and  includes  the  Musselshell 
townsite,  and  wherever  known  the  firm  of  Handel 
Brothers  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people. 
They  are  progressive,  charitable  and  broad-minded 
gentlemen.  Fred  W.  Handel,  the  elder,  was  born 
at  J\Ieriden,  Conn.,  on  September  26,  1862,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Wuterich).  Handel,  na- 
tives of  Germany  who  came  to  the  United  States 
when  young,  settling  first  at  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  later  at  ?\ieriden,  where  the  father  died  in 
1875.     The  mother  is  living  at  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Handel  was  educated  at  the  pubHc  schools 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  until  he  was  fourteen,  when 
he  entered  the  grocery  of  R.  T.  Cooke  of  that  city, 
and  was  a  clerk  and  salesman  from  1876  to  1882. 
Then  he  and  George  W.  Ives  bought  the  business 
and  conducted  it  until  February  15,  1885,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Ives  &  Handel.  They  came  to 
Montana  and  purchased  the  Healy  and  Fattig 
ranch  of  160  acres  on  the  Musselshell,  to  which 
they  added  adjacent  lands  until  they  owned  a 
large  tract.  They  also  engaged  in  merchandising 
at  Musselshell  crossing. 

In  1889  Mr.  Ives  died,  and  soon  thereafter  Geo. 
W.  Handel  purchased  Mr.  Ives'  interest  and  the 
firm  has  since  been  Handel  Brothers.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Handel's  interest  in  the  ^Musselshell  valley 
he  has  been  postmaster  for  fourteen  years.  He 
stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  community,  and  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  adjudicate  and  administer 
trusts  of  a  private  character  in  which  the  rights 
and  interests  of  others  are  involved.  In  1897,  as 
instance  of  the  kind,  he  was  appointed  administra- 
tor of  the  estate  of  James  H.  Schnall,  a  wealthy 
rancher  of  the  Musselshell  country,  and  closed  the 
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estate  in  1898,  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  as  it  was  the 
largest  personal  estate  ever  settled  in  Yellowstone 
county,  involving  over  $100,000.  Mr.  Handel  was 
married  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  March  14,  1893,  to 
Miss  Mae  Stockwell,  who  was  born  on  November 
14,  1868,  near  Rock  Island,  111.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  Ashlar  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
Edna  Chapter  R.  A.  M.,  at  Billings,  and  also  of 
Billings  lodge  of  Elks,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  charter  member.  On  February  i, 
1902,  Mr.  Handel  was  commissioned  and  qualified 
as  a  United  States  commissioner  for  his  section 
of  the  state,  accepting  the  office  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people  living  around  him,  and,  from  his  well 
known  capacity  and  constant  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
he  will  perform  the  duties  of  this  office  in  the 
same  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner  that  he 
has  those  of  other  positions  he  has  held. 

George  W.  Handel,  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  was  born  on  December  23,  1868,  in  JNleriden 
county.  Conn.,  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion and  while  a  boy  in  his  teens  he  moved  to  Web- 
ster City,  Iowa,  with  his  mother.  Here  he  studied 
pharmacy  and  passed  a  good  examination,  remain- 
ing at  Webster  City  until  1889  when  he  came  to 
Montana  and  engaged  in  merchandising  and  stock- 
raising  with  his  brother,  Fred  W.,  and  they  today 
rank  high  among  the  best  business  firms  of  the 
state,  and  they  have  an  exceptionally  bright  future 
before  them.  George  W.  Handel  was  married  on 
June  9,  1898,  with  Miss  Daisy  I.  Stockwell,  a  sister 
of  his  brother's  wife.  They  have  two  sons,  George 
W.,  Jr.,  and  Fred.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Billings  Lodge  of  Elks,  also  a  charter  member 
of  and  holds  office  in  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  a  lodge  recently  organized  at  Musselshell. 


DEFOREST  HEDGES.— Born  in  New  York 
state  on  March  30,  1833,  in  Tioga  county,  Mr. 
Hedges  has  seen  life  in  many  longitudes  and  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  it  being  almost 
always  the  destiny  of  the  pioneer  to  experience 
hardship  and  privation  as  well  as  the  pleasures  un- 
known to  civilization.  Mr.  Hedges  is  the  son  of 
Christopher  E.  and  Mary  Hedges,  both  natives  of 
New  York  and  both  now  deceased,  having  paid 
nature's  last  debt  in  1891.  The  father  remained 
in  New  York  until  1867,  when  he  removed  with 
his   family  to  Illinois,  locating  at   Belvidere.     His 


entire  life  was  devoted  to  farming,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful.  Both  parents  were  members 
of  the  Episcopal  church  and  in  political  relations 
the  father  supported  the  Democratic  party.  Their 
five  children  were  DeForest,  Lydia,  Philip,  Mary 
and  Irene.  Mr.  Hedges  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, beginning  it  in  the  public  schools  and  finishing 
at  Charlotteville  Seminary,  in  Schoharie  county, 
N.  Y.  He  then  assisted  his  parents  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  at  which 
time  he  was  attacked  by  the  "Pike's  Peak  fever," 
then  raging  with  violence,  and  started  westward  in 
the  gratification  of  his  desire.  He  stopped  for 
a  time  at  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich.,  then  went  to 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Neb.,  at  both  places  teaching  school, 
and  lingering  in  his  journey  until  the  fall  of  1859, 
when  he  journeyed  overland  from  Omaha  to  Pike's 
Peak.  The  party  in  which  he  was  traveling  had 
considerable  trouble  with  buffalo,  which  were  num- 
erous and  aggressive.  Mr.  Hedges  drove^  a  four- 
horse  team  which  hauled  freight  for  Clark  &  Mc- 
Cormick,  of  Omaha,  and  thirty  days  were  occupied 
in  the  trip. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  destination  he  engaged  in 
placer  mining  independently  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  continuing  at  the  business  until  i860. 
From  1 86 1  to  1863  he  was  engaged  in  freighting 
on  various  routes  among  the  principal  towns  of 
New  Mexico,  always  doing  well  in  the  enterprise. 
He  then  yoked  up  five  teams  of  cattle  and  began 
freighting  between  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  In 
the  summer  of  1865  he  sold  out  his  teams  and  went 
to  mining  in  White  gulch  with  disastrous  results, 
spending  in  a  short  time  the  accumulations  of  his 
former  labors,  and  returned  to  Last  Chance  with 
$20  and  an  old  horse.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Thomp- 
son &  Co.,  gave  him  employment  on  Bed  Rock  at 
$6.00  a  day,  at  which  he  steadily  continued  during 
that  fall,  when  he  had  accumulated  quite  an  amount. 
He  next  took  charge  of  the  night  shift  at  $7.00 
a  night,  and  continued  at  this  for  three  seasons, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  went  to  French  bar,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Later  he  located  a 
pre-emption  claim  and  a  homestead,  consisting  of 
320  acres  in  all.  of  which  a  large  portion  is  fit  for 
profitable  cultivation  and  produces  fine  crops  of 
hay  and  grain.  He  is  also  successfully  engaged  in 
raising  cattle.  The  ranch  is  located  twelve  miles 
east  of  Helena  on  the  Spokane  creek,  and  is  in  an 
inviting  situation,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
it    is    well    improved    with    good    buidings.     Mr. 
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Hedges  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Pioneers  of  ]\lontana.  He 
has  lived  a  useful  life  and  is  highly  esteemed. 


F  AUGUSTUS  HEINZE.— In  this  connection 
we  herewith  briefly  present  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  student  of  American  history  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  career  of  F.  Augustus  Heinze,  of 
Butte,  who  admittedly  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  not  only  the  great  captains  of  industry,  but  of 
the  aggressive,  resourceful,  versatile  and  creative 
minds  of  the  nation.  His  career,  which  would  have 
been  possible  in  no  other  country,  is  like  that  of  a 
meteor  in  its  suddenness  and  brilliancy  and  like 
that  of  a  fixed  star  in  the  steadiness  and  enduring 
character  of  its  radiance;  and  it  is  all  the  product 
of  Montana,  in  that  she  has  supplied  the  material 
and  the  conditions  to  his  ready  hand,  and  all  his 
own  work,  in  that  he  had  the  genius,  the  skill  and 
the  energy  to  successfully  use  them.  Mr.  Heinze 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  December  5,  1869. 
a  son  of  Otto  and  Eliza  (Lacey)  Heinze,  the  father 
being  a  native  of  Germany  and  the  mother  of  Con- 
necticut. His  father,  an  importer  of  dry  goods 
to  this  country,  having  his  headquarters  in  New 
York  city,  died  there  in  1891,  after  years  passed 
in  successful  commercial  activity,  his  widow  still 
surviving  him.  Their  son  had  the  best  of  ad- 
vantages for  an  education,  not  only  in  the  cele- 
brated Columbia  University  and  School  of  Mines  in 
New  York  city,  but  also  in  those  educational  insti- 
tutions established  for  centuries  in  Europe  and  re- 
nowned for  their  brilliant  opportunities  for  stud- 
ents, and  they  were  heartily  availed  of  and  became 
of  unusual  value  to  a  mind  as  subtle,  far-reaching 
and  assimilative  as  the  one  possessed  by  their  future 
king  of  financial  operations. 

Coming  to  Butte  in  1889  at  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  scarcely  any  equipment  for  the  arduous 
struggle,  exacting  toil  and  stern  resistance  which 
were  between  him  and  his  future  acquirements, 
except  a  most  valuable  and  technical  education  in 
all  the  essentials  to  scientific  mining,  a  good  con- 
stitution, a  wonderfully  keen,  quick  and  active 
mind  and  an  unyielding  will  that  bends  circum- 
stances to  its  purposes  and  makes  them  its  slaves. 
Mr.  Heinze  entered  the  mining  field  in  a  capacity 
that  was  comparatively  humble — that  of  mining  en- 
gineer for  the  Boston  &  Montana  Mining  Company 
—but  within  the  first  year  of  his  service  he  grasped 


a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricate  mineral  for- 
mations of  the  entire  mining  district,  and,  seeing  his 
opportunity,  with  a  faith  that  laughs  at  impossi- 
bilities, he  went  to  moneyed  centers  of  the  east  for 
the  necessary  means  to  seize  and  use  it.  Manhood 
had  scarcely  "darkened  on  his  downy  cheek"  at 
this  time,  and  yet,  before  another  year  had  passed 
he  came  back  with  capital  enough  to  build,  equip 
and  put  in  operation  a  large  smelter  at  Butte  for 
the  service  of  independent  mines  not  provided  with 
such  a  plant,  and  -at  once  organized  the  Montana 
Ore  Purchasing  Company,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  official  head.  The  mining  circles  of  Montana 
stood  aghast  at  his  daring  venture,  the  frivolous 
ridiculed  his  temerity  and  the  wiseacres  shook  their 
heads ;  rival  capital,  keen-scented  always  for  goodly 
quarry  and  scenting  danger  with  a  sense  as  keen, 
vainly  tried  by  every  method,  persuasion,  force  and 
combination,  to  drive  him  from  the  field.  Before 
his  smelter  was  completed  he  had  mines  in  lease  and 
in  operation,  was  meeting  obstacles  with  bolder 
schemes,  and  soon  had  enough  mines  under  his  di- 
rect control  to  keep  his  smelter  working  at  its  full 
capacity  without  regard  to  other  sources  of  supply. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  recognized  potency  in 
the  domain  of  mining  industries — a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  every  phase  and  feature. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Heinze's  make  up,  environment 
and  immense  business  operations,  could  not,  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  this  state,  avoid  being- 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  politics,  either  to  secure 
or  prevent  policies  and  legislation  affecting  his 
interests  and  of  those  of  others  who  lean  upon  him. 
It  must  be  said  of  him,  however,  that  all  his  ef- 
forts in  this  field  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many — not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  eight-hour  movement  in 
behalf  of  labor  in  this  state,  and  its  earnest,  con- 
stant and  forceful  champion.  From  successful 
championship  of  a  policy  to  masterful  leader- 
ship of  a  party,  is  oftentimes  a  short  and  easy 
step,  and  man)  a  man  is  compelled  to  take  it,  even 
against  his  will.  But  whether  this  will  be  Mr. 
Heinze's  fate  or  not  we  do  not  know. 


pHRISTOPHER  P.  HIGGINS.— From  the 
v^  early  pioneer  days  the  life  of  Capt.  Higgins  was 
inseparably  identified  with  the  history  of  Missoula, 
and  he  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  citv.    He  was  a  lead- 
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ing  spirit  in  many  of  the.  public  and  business  en- 
terprises of  this  section  of  Montana,  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  integrity  of  character,  honored  by 
all  who  knew  him.  One  of  the  eariiest  pioneers 
of  Missoula,  he  was  also  one  of  her  sterling  citi- 
zens. Christopher  P.  Higgins  was  a  native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  born  on  March  i6,  1830,  the 
son  of  Christopher  and  Mary  Higgins,  who  were 
likewise  born  in  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated 
to  America  and  to  Michigan,  where  the  mother 
died,  the  father  coming  to  Missoula  late  in  life  to 
pass  his  declining  years.  They  were  the  parents 
of  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Capt.  Higgins 
remained  in  his  native  land  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  receiving  his  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools.  In  1848  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  soon  making  his  way  to  the  far 
west,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army 
and  served  five  years  in  the  dragoons.  In  1853  ^""^ 
joined  Gov.  Stephens'  expedition  and  assisted  in  the 
first  survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  continuing 
in  that  employ  until  1855,  at  that  time  accompany- 
ing Gov.  Stephens  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  Nez 
Perces  Indians,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Flatheads  and  Pend  d'Oreilles.  After  this  the 
party  went  to  Fort  Benton  to  treat  with  the  Black- 
foot  tribe,  and,  returning  to  Olympia,  disbanded. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  soon  after  commissioned  by 
the  United  States  government  as  captain  of  the 
military  force  and  ordered  to  subdue  the  Indians, 
and  continued  in  that  service  until  1856,  after 
which  he  was  assigned  to  the  quartermaster  de- 
partment until  i860,  having  in  the  meantime  served 
two  years  in  Walla  Walla  as  agent  for  the  govern- 
ment. In  i860  he  bought  Mr.  Isaac's  interest  in 
the  firm  of  Worden  &  Isaacs  at  Walla  Walla,  and 
shortly  after,  packing  seventy-five  animals  with 
merchandise,  came  into  the  Hell  Gate  canyon,  and 
engaged  in  business.  In  1865  he  located  the  town- 
site  of  Missoula,  and  removing  his  business  thither 
continued  in  company  with  Mr.  Worden  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  he  continued  to  retain  an 
interest  in  the  business  established  by  them  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  October  14,  1889.  In 
1865  they  erected  a  lumbermill  and  a  flouringmill  at 
Missoula,  and,  in  1870,  erected  the  old  Higgins- 
Worden  block.  In  1870  he  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  that  has  since  been  merged  with  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  which  Capt.  Higgins  was  presi- 
dent for  many  years.  He  was  for  a  long  time  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  in 
1883  bought  the  stock  owned  by  Buck,  Myers  & 
Co.,  of  Choteau  county. 


Capt.  Higgins  owned  good  real  estate  in  Port- 
land and  Seattle, several  valuable  farms  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Missoula  and  also  eligible  property  in  that 
city  and  was  largely  connected  with  mining  in- 
terests. In  1889,  just  prior  to  his  death,  he  erected 
the  Higgins  block,  one  of  the  best  business  struct- 
ures in  Missoula,  and  had  consummated  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  opening  of  a  new  bank  when 
death's  inexorable  summons  put  an  end  to  his 
earthly  labors.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  business 
capacity  and  indefatigable  energy.  His  judgment 
was  mature  and  his  counsel  was  often  sought  by 
the  people,  whose  confidence  in  the  man  and  in  his 
admonition  was  unlimited.  In  politics  Capt.  Hig- 
gins was  a  Democrat,  and  he  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice in  a  number  of  county  offices.  He  was  reared 
in  the  Catholic  church,  and  ever  maintained  a  high 
regard  and  reverence  for  the  essential  ethics  repre- 
sented by  the  Christian  religion,  but  was  tolerant 
in  his  judgment  of  his  fellowmcn  and  charitable 
in  his  religious  views.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  with  which  he  became  identified 
in  his  later  years.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
Missoula,  whose  people  felt  a  personal  bereave- 
ment when  he  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest, 
after  a  life  of  signal  usefulness  and  honor.  On 
i\Iarch  30,  1863,  Capt.  Higgins  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Julia  P.  Grant,  who  was  born  at 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  in  1843,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Helen  (McDonald)  Grant,  of  whom  the  former 
was  born  in  Canada  and  the  latter  in  Oregon. 
Richard  Grant  was  an  employe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  at  Fort  Hall  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Hig- 
gin's  birth.  He  had  many  perilous  and  exciting 
encounters  with  the  Indians,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  western  pioneers  and  his  death  occurred  at 
Walla  Walla  in  1862.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Higgins 
became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom  six 
are  now  living,  as  is  also  the  widow  of  our  honored 
subject.  She  still  maintains  her  home  in  Missoula. 
hallowed  by  the  associations  and  memories  of  the 
past.  The  living  children  are :  Frank  G.,  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  Montana;  George  C,  Arthur  E., 
Hilda,  Ronald  and  Gerald. 


T  B.  BOOTH.— On  the  Big  Muddy  creek,  in 
J  Valley  county,  is  located  the  well  improved  and 
ably  conducted  stock  ranch  of  Mr.  Booth,  who  has 
here  carried  on  a  successful  business  for  the  past 
decade.  He  is  progressive  in  his  methods,  and  his 
course  has  ever  been  such  as  to  retain  to  him  the 
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esteem  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  thrown  in  contact.  He  is  a  native  of  Michi- 
gan, born  in  Plymouth,  Wayne  count)',  on  April 
26,  1854.  His  father,  George  W.  Booth,  was  born 
in  New  York,  and,  a  farmer  by  vocation,  he  lived 
successively  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa,  his  death  occurring  at  Osceola, 
Iowa,  in  1889.  His  wife,  formerly  Helen  Britton, 
was  likewise  born  in  New  York,  and  she  now 
maintains  her  home  at  Prescott,  Iowa.  To  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  Mr.  Booth 
is  indebted  for  his  early  education,  and  after  leaving 
school  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  farming  occu- 
pations until  in  1873  '''^  came  to  the  northwest, 
working  in  Washington  territory,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  three 
years,  and  thereafter  being  identified  with  the  train 
service  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad.  In  1879  Mr.  Booth  located  in  Minne- 
sota, where  he  entered  the  employ  of  R.  L.  Frazier 
as  a  shipping  clerk.  In  1881  Mr.  Booth  came  to 
Miles  City,  Montana,  and  for  three  years  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  hunting  of  buffalo.  From 
1884  until  1886  he  was  employed  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  British  Columbia,  and,  in  the 
winter  of  1886-87,  he  worked  on  the  construction 
of  the  Cascade  tunnel  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  In 
the  spring  he  went  to  Williston,  N.  D.,  where  he 
ran  a  stock  farm  until  1891,  and  then  located  on 
his  present  ranch,  and  here  he  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfuly  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses.  In  politics  he  gives  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party  and  through  his  well  directed  en- 
terprises he  is  contributing  to  the  material  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  state. 


JAMES  HELMER.— From  his  boyhood  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  resources,  and  coming  to  the 
northwest  when  a  mere  lad,  and  in  an  early  day, 
Mr.  Helmer  has  had  many  interesting  experiences 
and  has  a  fund  of  attractive  reminiscences  of  life  on 
the  frontier.  He  is  well  known  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  and  in  the  Dakotas  to  his  hosts  of  good 
friends  as  "Montana  Jim."  He  is  now  one  of  the 
successful  stockgrowers  of  Valley  county,  where 
he  has  a  fine  ranch  property  and  is  held  in  esteem. 
He  was  born  in  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  on  March  i, 
1850,  and  his  schooling  was  limited  to  a  few 
years'  attendance  in  the  schools  of  Rochester,  Minn. 
He   early   began    the   practical   duties    of   life   by 


working  diligently  at  such  labor  as  he  was  able 
to  perform  and  ever  afterward  standing  ready  to 
turn  his  hand  to  an  honest  occupation.  When  still 
a  boy  Mr.  Helmer  was  found  at  work  chopping 
and  hauling  wood  in  the  Dakotas  at  Abercrombie 
and  Fort  Ransom,  N.  D.,  and  working  at  other 
occupations  opportunity  presented.  In  1870  he  con- 
ducted a  woodyard  at  Lincoln,  N.  D.,  and  in  1871 
came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  thence  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  still  working  at  whatever  occupation 
offered.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he  returned  to  Fort 
Ransom,  N.  D.,  and  there  remained  until  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  when  he  came  to  Fort  Carroll, 
Mont.,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Diamond 
R.  Company  for  two  years.  In  1876  he  was  pros- 
pecting and  mining  in  the  Black  Hills,  passing 
the  winter  at  old  Fort  Reno  with  Gen.  Crook,  and 
in  the  spring  he  went  to  old  Fort  Pease  on  the 
Yellowstone  river,  and,  within  the  same  summer, 
to  the  cantonment  on  the  Tongue  river,  where  he 
aided  in  laying  out  the  townsite  of  old  Miles  City. 

From  the  fall  of  1877  until  1883  Mr.  Helmer 
devoted  his  time  to  hunting,  and  incidentally  fight- 
ing Indians,  in  the  section  between  Miles  City  and 
Saco,  Mont.,  and  in  1883  he  went  to  Calgary,  N.  T., 
and  remained  until  1886,  trading  in  stock,  furs,  etc. 
During  the  winter  of  1886-87  lie  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  in 
Washington,  and  in  the  spring  came  to  Valley 
county,  and  engaged  in  stockraising  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  near  Culbertson,  continuing  operations 
here  for  two  years  and  then  for  two  years  on 
Redwater  creek.  In  1894  l\Ir.  Helmer  located  on 
the  Bis:  Muddy  creek,  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Culbertson,  where  he  now  conducts  an  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  enterprise  in  the  raising 
of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  He  has  made  the  best 
of  improvements  on  his  place  and  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  popular  men  of  all  of  this 
section.  In  politics  he  gives  loyal  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  local  af- 
fairs of  public  nature.  At  Williston,  N.  D.,  in  1889, 
Mr.  Helmer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna 
Manning  and  they  have  five  children  :  Lillie,  Emily, 
Annie,  John  and  an  infant. 


CHARLES  C.  HOAGLAND.— This  enterprising 
ranchman  and  fruitgrower,  whose  career  is  a 
credit  to  American  citizenship  arid  whose  contri- 
butions  to  the   growth   and  development  of   Mon- 
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tana  have  been  substantial  and  important,  is  the 
descendant  of  an  old  Holland  family,  long  promi- 
nent in  that  country,  and  for  generations  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  born  on  November  8,  1864.  His 
parents  are  Howard  and  Catherine  (Hickson) 
Hoagland,  natives  of  the  place  where  they  still  re- 
side, on  the  old  homestead  first  occupied  by  the 
great-great-grandfather,  who  emigrated  from  Hol- 
land before  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  Mr.  Hoagland  passed  his  school 
days  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
started  west,  and  after  passing  three  months  at 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  removed  to  Wessington,  S.  D., 
where  he  remained  until  1883,  He  then  came  to 
Montana,  and,  locating  at  Glendive,  remained  in 
that  vicinity  until  1888.  During  his  residence  there 
he  frequently  met  Theodore  Roosevelt,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  the  range,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  him  and  liked  him  well  as  did 
others  who  knew  him  there.  In  1888  Mr.  Hoag- 
land removed  to  Billings  and  engaged  in  freighting 
and  teaming  until  1892,  when  he  located  his  present 
ranch  six  miles  north  of  Gebo,  and  engaged  in 
farming  and  raising  stock.  His  land  is  all  irrigated 
and  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
by  industry  and  skillful  farming.  It  yields  large 
annual  crops  of  grain  and  hay,  and  supports  gener- 
ously valuable  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  the 
latter  Normans  are  his  favorite  breed,  and  of  them 
he  has  a  number  that  are  finely  bred.  He  has  also 
set  out  a  large  assortment  of  fruit  trees  and  berries, 
and  has  the  promise  of  a  good  productive  orchard. 
Nothing  that  he  takes  hold  of  is  allowed  to  languish 
for  want  of  intelligent  attention,  as  he  is  an  ener- 
getic and  wide-awake  man,  giving  due  attention  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  his  own  private  business. 


JOHN  G.  HOBBS.— The  paternal  grandfather 
J  of  John  G.  Hobbs,  who  was  the  first  American 
ancestor  of  the  family,  immigrated  to  this  country 
from  Cornwall,  England,  early  in  the  'forties,  and 
settled  at  or  near  Racine,  Wis.,  being  a  pioneer  in 
that  state.  There  he  engaged  in  farming  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  removed  to  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  where  he  died.  His  name  was  Achilles 
Hobbs,  and  he  was  a  fine  type  of  the  sturdy,  self- 
reliant  Cornishman,  and  made  a  success  of  every- 
thing he  undertook.     The  same  characteristic  of 


self-reliance  and  resolute  determination  distin- 
guished his  son,  John  Hobbs,  who  came  with  him 
in  childhood  to  the  New  World,  and  here  has 
displayed  the  family  traits  in  a  career  of  success- 
ful farming  in  Wisconsin,  remaining  there  until 
1897,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  died  in  1899. 
His  wife  was  Mary  Newcomb,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. John  G.  Hobbs  passed  his  school  days 
in  Wisconsin,  remaining  on  the  homestead  until 
1883,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  and  locating  at 
Red  Lodge,  engaged  in  raising  stock,  teaming 
and  other  pursuits.  After  eight  years  of  success- 
ful operations  in  this  locality,  he  leased  a  ranch 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joliet,  on  which 
he  lived  two  years,  and  then  took  up  his  present 
property,  three  miles  south  of  Bridger,  where  he 
has  since  resided  and  continued  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  His  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  cereals 
and  alfalfa,  and  produces  them  abundantly.  It  is 
plentifully  irrigated,  well  cultivated  and  supplied 
with  good  buildings.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  not  occupied 
it  long,  but  it  already  shows  the  impress  of  his 
thrifty  and  progressive  spirit,  and  his  neat  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle,  although  not  large,  is  well  selected 
and  displays  the  judgment  for  which  he  is  noted 
in  this  respect  and  the  skill  and  care  in  breeding 
which  he  exercises.  He  is  a  representative  man 
in  his  section,  and  both  in  his  business  and  as  a 
citizen  is  highly  esteemed. 


pHRISTIAN  HOKANSON.— Born  on  April 
v^  22,  1861,  in  Sweden,  a  son  of  Nels  and 
Elizabeth  (Swanson)  Hokanson,  both  natives  of 
Sweden,  where  the  latter  passed  her  entire  life, 
her  death  occurring  in  1886,  Mr.  Hokanson  has 
attained  a  gratifying  success  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  life  of  Montana,  and  he  has  so  or- 
dered his  ways  as  to  gain  and  retain  the  highest 
esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  thrown 
in  contact.  His  father  was  born  in  1816,  and  was 
engaged  in  horticulture  in  Sweden  until  1889, 
when  he  came  to  America  and  has  since  made  his 
home  with  his  sons  in  Adams  county,  Iowa,  hav- 
ing attained  a  venerable  age,  receiving  a  true  filial 
solicitude.  Christian  Hokansoh  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Sweden  in  his  youth  and  there  also 
completed  a  course  of  study  in  a  business  college 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Lund,  in  the  laen  of  Malmo. 
After  leaving  school  he  served  for  nine  months 
as  a  cadet  in  the  Swedish  navy,  and  in   1883  he 
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determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America,  and, 
after  arriving  in  the  port  of  New  York,  he  came 
to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and  then 
made  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he 
held  clerkships  in  the  Rush  House  and  Palace 
Hotel,  continuing  his  residence  in  the  California 
metropolis  for  five  years  and  there  gaining  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  In  1889  Mr.  Hokanson 
came  to  Montana  and  accepted  the  position  of 
clerk  in  the  International  hotel  at  Helena,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  after  which  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  hotel  business  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs  and  also  with  the  ranching  industry. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  Mr.  Hokanson  came  to 
Choteau  county  and  located  upon  his  present 
ranch,  taking  up  homestead  and  desert  claims  and 
now  having  a  fine  property  with  an  aggregate 
area  of  640  acres.  The  ranch  is  eligibly  and  pic- 
turesquely located  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains 
and  traversed  by  Birch  creek.  It  is  thirty-five 
miles  distant  from  Big  Sandy  station,  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  Here  Mr. 
Hokanson  is  very  successfully  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  sheep,  running  at  the  present  time  an 
average  of  4,000  head,  while  he  also  secures  large 
yields  of  hay.  He  is  alert  and  enterprising  and 
his  prosperity  is  certain  to  be  cumulative.  In  pol- 
itics he  is  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Choteau  county,  an  active  worker  in 
its  cause  and  being  a  member  of  the  Choteau 
county  central  committee  of  the  party.  He  main- 
tains a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs  of  a  local 
nature,  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend  his  influence 
and  aid  in  the  support  of  worthy  projects. 

On  January  16,  1888,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Mr.  Hokanson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Minnie  Osterman,  who  was  born  in  Germany, 
on  June  6,  1870,  and  to  them  four  children  have 
been  born,  Agnes  Elizabeth,  Nels  Hendrick,  Ruth 
Katharina  and  Emma  Matilda. 


DENNIS  HOLLAND.— As  a  notable  type  of 
the  selfmade  men  of  Montana  Mr.  Holland  is 
conspicuous,  as  by  his  unaided  efiforts  he  has 
conquered  adversity  and  lived  to  achieve  a  com- 
petence. At  present  he  resides  on  his  extensive 
ranch  in  Teton  county,  near  Bynuni,  and  is  prof- 
itably engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  He  was 
born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1852.  His 
father,  Dennis,  and  his  mother,  Nora  (Leary)  Hol- 


land, were  natives  of  Ireland,  where  they  died  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Dennis  Holland  never  received 
the  advantages  of  a  school  education.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  and  for  four  years  was  employed  in  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Michigan.  With  him  the  attractions 
of  the  west  proved  strong  and  in  1877  he  came  to 
the  territory  of  Montana,  locating  first  at  Marys- 
ville,  where  he  continued  prospecting  and  mining 
for  eight  years.  While  he  acquired  a  number  of 
promising  placer  claims,  they  hardly  fulfilled  his 
expectations,  and  in  1885  he  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness and  secured  a  ranch  of  320  acres  at  Black 
Leaf,  twenty  miles  from  Choteau,  Teton  county. 
Subsequently  he  added  to  this  property  120  acres, 
480  all  told,  and  upon  this  farm  he  has  since 
been  unqualifiedly  successful  in  cattlegrowing ;  and 
politically   he   is   a   Democrat. 


DAVID  W.  HENNESSY.— Born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  October  31,  1837,  the  younger  of 
the  two  sons  of  William  and  Nora  (Mellan)  Hen- 
nessy,  who  were  Irish  by  nativity,  coming  to 
America  in  their  early  married  life.  After  wandering 
through  many  sections  of  this  country  and  Canada, 
and  following  many  callings  and  occupatons,  David 
W.  Hennessy,  their  son,  has  seen  plenty  of  variety 
in  his  life,  and  has  had  experience  covering  a  wide 
range.  In  his  childhood  the  family  removed  to 
La  Salle  county.  111.,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Peru,  where  David  attended  the  public  schools  until 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then  worked  with  his 
father  on  the  farm  for  three  years.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  boldly  took  up  the  battle  of  life  for 
himself,  and  went  to  California,  working  at  any- 
thing which  he  could  get  to  do  and  in  many  places 
for  six  years.  In  1858  he  went  to  the  Eraser  river 
of  British  Columbia,  where  he  worked  at  placer 
mining  for  a  year.  He  then  went  from  camp  to 
camp  in  Nevada,  prospecting  and  doing  other  work 
until  he  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Illinois. 
.Six  months  later  he  returned  to  Colorado,  and 
spent  the  next  two  years  mining  in  different  parts 
of  the  state.  In  1862  he  came  to  Montana  and 
worked  in  many  mining  camps,  among  them  Alder 
gulch,  Bannack,  Helena,  Blackfoot,  Lincoln  gulch 
and  Bear  gulch,  settling  permanently  in  Hender- 
son gulch  in  1866.  He  has  a  pleasant  home  on  a 
fine  ranch,  well  improved  and  stocked  with  superior 
cattle  and  horses.     During  his  residence  here  he 
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has  been  variously  occupied,  at  times  in  freighting, 
butchering,  merchandising  and  also  in  mining;  and 
through  all  has  succeeded,  but  in  different  degrees, 
accumulating  an  estate  of  considerable  value  and 
also  winning  the  confidence,  esteem  and  cordial  re- 
gard of  his  fellow  men^  to  whom  he  has  rendered 
good  service  in  a  number  of  official  stations.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  when  his  present  lo- 
cality was  a  part  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  and  prior 
to  that  time  was  constable.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Granite  county,  and  is  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  trying  office  with  satisfaction  to 
all  classes.  He  has  been,  in  times  past,  a  member 
of  several  fraternal  orders,  but  is  not  now  affiliated 
with  any.  In  religious  faith  he  is  connected  with 
the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  Hennessy  was  married 
January  i,  1871,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Clancy,  of  Deer 
Lodge.  She  had  two  children  by  her  previous  mar- 
riage and  she  has  borne  three  to  Mr.  Hennessy, 
Mary  J.,  Margaret  F.  and  Thomas  J. 


JOHN  M.  HOLT.— As  one  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  great  cattle  industry  in  Mon- 
tana and  as  a  man  who  has  achieved  a  worthy 
success  and  holds  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
public  we  present  a  brief  review  of  his  career 
in  connection  with  many  others  of  the  progres- 
sive citizens  of  Custer  county,  where  he  has  re- 
sided for  a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Holt  claims  Mis- 
souri as  his  birthplace,  as  he  was  born  in  Andrew 
county  in  1848,  fourth  of  the  seven  children  of 
Benjamin  R.  and  Sarah  (King)  Holt,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  whence  he 
emigrated  to  Missouri  about  1830,  becoming  a 
pioneer  farmer  of  that  state,  where  he  passed 
the  residue  of  his  life ;  his  wife,  who  likewise  died 
in  Missouri,  was  born  in  Tennessee.  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  John  M.  Holt  received  his  early  edu- 
cation, and  continued  his  studies  in  Westminster 
College,  at  Fulton,  Mo.  After  leaving  college, 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  full  course,  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  cattle  business  and  was  thus 
engaged  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  freighting  from  Nebraska  City, 
Neb.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Denver.  He  had 
his  full  quota  of  experiences  with  the  wily  Indians, 
who  were  a  constant  menace.  In  December,  1865, 
Mr.  Holt  returned  to  Missouri,  and  in  1866-67 
was  again  a  student  in  Westminster  College. 
In    1868  he  again  became   concerned   in   farm- 


ing and  stockgrowing  in  Missouri,  where  he  oper- 
ated until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and 
located  in  Custer  county,  bringing  cattle  through 
from  Madison  county,  and  he  has  since  continued 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  with  extensive  hold- 
ings of  fine  grazing  land  and  raising  cattle  of 
a  high  grade.  His  ranches  are  eHgibly  located 
on  the  Powder  river  and  he  has  a  cattle  feeding 
farm  near  Omaha.  He  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating and  progressive  stockmen  of  the  state, 
and  for  three  years  held  the  presidency  of  the  Mon- 
tana Stockgrowers'  Association,  and  he  is  now 
vice  president  of  the  National  Livestock  Associa- 
tion. The  family  home  is  in  Miles  City,  and  here 
Mr.  Holt  is  on  the  directorate  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  in  which  he  is  a  large  stockholder. 
In  politics  he  has  ever  given  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  general  assemblies  of  the 
territorial  legislature  as  a  representative  of  Custer 
county.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  lodge 
and  chapter  of  the  Masonic  order  at  Miles  City 
and  the  commandery  of  its  Knights  Templar 
at  Glendive,  while  he  also  holds  membership  in 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Miles  City  Club.  In  Missouri  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  militia  and  in  1864  was  in  the  Union 
service  for  six  months.  Mr.  Holt  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Rachel  Stephenson,  also  born  in 
Missouri,  and  they  have  one  child,  Edward  B., 
born  in  1876.  who  has  received  the  best  of  edu- 
cational advantages  afforded  by  the  military  acad- 
emy at  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  now  renders  his  father 
able  assistance  in  his  stockgrowing  and  financial 
interests,  being  a  young  man  of  fine  character 
and  distinctive  ability. 


HENRY  F.  HOLMES,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
was  born  at  Jordan,  Minn.,  on  December 
17,  1858.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  employed  by  Foss  &  Wells  in  their 
flouring  mills  for  four  years.  He  then  went  to 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  until  1883,  then 
returning  to  his  native  town  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  draying  and  delivery  business  for  about 
two  years.  In  March,  1888,  he  came  to  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  which  has  since  been  his  home,  and 
where  he  has  been  very  active  and  successful  in 
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various  business  enterprises.  He  was  connected 
for  some  time  with  J.  H.  McKnight,  of  Fort 
Shaw  and  Great  Falls.  In  1890  he  started  in  the 
draying  business  in  that  city,  and  in  1898  organ- 
ized and  became  vice-president  and  manager  of 
the  Great  Falls  Transfer  &  Ice  Company. 

In  1883  Mr.  Holmes  was  married  at  Baraboo, 
Wis.,  to  Miss  Katie  Kramer,  who  was  born  at 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  in  1858,  and  died  at  Great  Falls 
in  August,  1901.  They  had  one  child,  George, 
who  passed  away  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  in  1886.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  of  American  parentage,  his  father,  Will- 
iam Holmes,  being  born  in  Vermont  in  the  his- 
toric year  of  1812,  while  his  mother,  Susan  (Shook) 
Holmes,  was  born  at  Henrytown,  111.,  in  1832. 
The  father  departed  this  life  at  Jordan,  Minn.,  in 
1872,  where  the  mother  still  resides.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  an  active  Republican  and  was  elected  alderman 
of  the  Third  ward  in  Great  Falls  in  1892  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Rainbow  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
thoughtful,  upright  and  respected  citizen. 


WILLIAM  N.  HUNTER.~A  progressive  and 
representative  citizen  of  Carbon  county, 
Mont.,  enjoying  in  a  marked  degree  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  her  people,  and  a  busi- 
ness prosperity  which  he  has  built  up  by  his  own 
energies  and  capacities,  Mr.  Hunter  is  an  example 
of  what  thrift,  diligence  and  sagacity  will  do  for 
a  man  in  this  land  of  great  opportunity.  He  is  a 
native  of  County  Huntingdon,  Quebec,  where  he 
was  born  on  December  17,  1858,  a  son  of  Alexander 
Hunter,  a  native  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  and 
Eliza  Ann  (Nisbett)  Hunter,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  County  Huntingdon,  Quebec.  The  father 
emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Quebec  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  thence  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where 
he  remained  nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  still  resides,  and  is 
engaged  in  farming.  His  family  consisted  of  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.  William  N.  Hunter  re- 
mained at  home  until  he  was  of  age,  attending  the 
district  schools  in  the  neighborhood  and  working 
on  the  farm  in  the  intervals  between  the  sessions. 
When  he  left  home  in  1879,  ^^  fii'st  went  to  New 
York  for  eighteen  months,  then  came  to  Montana 
arriving  at  Bozeman  in  April,  1881.  There  he  en- 
gaged in  ranching  for  four  months,  and  then 
went  to  work  for  Nelson  Story,  with  whom  he 
passed   six   years,   the  first   two   in   teaming,   later 


taking  from  him  a  band  of  horses  on  shares, 
and  at  last  taking  full  charge  of  his  cattle.  At 
the  end  of  the  six  years  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  raising  horses  on  his  own  account  at  Red 
Lodge,  in  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  In 
the  fall  of  1900  he  sold  his  ranch  three  miles 
northwest  of  Red  Lodge,  and  purchased  the  one 
he  now  occupies  ten  miles  north  of  that  town. 
Farming  on  his  properties  has  been  secondary  with 
Mr.  Hunter,  raising  horses  being  his  principal  en- 
terprise, and  Norman  stock  his  favorite  breed.  Of 
these  he  regularly  has  about  100  head,  among  them 
some  unusually  fine  specimens.  In  November, 
188S,  Mr.  Hunter  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Evelyn  F.  Dayton,  a  native  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  the  daughter  of  Charles  Dayton,  who  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Red  Lodge,  where  he  died 
one  year  after  his  arrival.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren :  John  T.,  Clarence  A.  and  Frank  E.,  all  of 
school  age  and  at  home.  Mr.  Hunter  lived  in 
the  district  a  number  of  years  before  it  was  thrown 
open  to  general  settlement,  and  although  the  In- 
dians never  gave  him  serious  trouble,  they  were 
frecjuently  annoying  and  threatening.  In  addition 
to  his  ranch  property  and  interests,  Mr.  Hunter 
owns  real  estate  in  Red  Lodge,  consisting  of  houses 
afid  lots,  from  which  he  derives  a  good  rental,  and 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  He  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  community,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  time  and  substance  to 
the  advancement  of  its  good  enterprises.  He  has 
served  as  public  prosecutor,  school  trustee  and  road 
supervisor,  and  has  filled  all  offices  with  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  people.  In  fraternal 
relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Royal  High- 
landers; in  social  and  business  circles  he  is  uni- 
versally respected  and  esteemed. 


JOSEPH  G.  HOPKINSON  is  a  man  of  wide  and 
J  varied  experience  in  the  west.  He  has  lived  to 
watch  its  marvelous  upbuilding  with  constantly 
increasing  interest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Teton  county,  having  resided  there 
many  years  and  in  that  time  he  has  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 
He  was  born  at  South  Wingfield,  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, on  March  ig,  1837.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Anna  (Purdy)  Hopkinson,  both  natives  of 
South  Wingfield,  where  they  died,  the  father  in 
1888,  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson  in  old  age.    The  public 
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and  private  schools  of  South  Wingfield  contributed 
to  the  education  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  and  in  1859 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  his  first  year 
was  passed  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1861  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson went  overland  to  California,  where  he  lived 
in  Colusa  and  Tehama  counties  until  1863.  Then 
he  engaged  in  freighting  between  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  and  Utah,  while  from  1865  until  1868  he  re- 
sided in  Belmont,  Nevada,  and  also  in  Council 
Bluffs,  and  during  the  following  two  years  he 
prospected  and  mined  with  variable  success  at 
White  Pine,  Nev.,  and  also  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  Subse- 
quently, between  1870  and  1882,  he  engaged  in  the 
sheep  business  at  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  county,  Cal., 
and  the  next  year  he  freighted  along  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  Spokane  to  the 
mouth  of  Clark's  fork,  during  the  construction 
of  the  road.  In  the  fall  of  1883  Mr.  Hopkinson 
came  to  Choteau  county,  for  three  years  was 
employed  on  ranches,  while  the  next  four  years 
were  devoted  to  freighting  and  teaming.  In  1890 
he  established  a  dairy  and  a  chicken  ranch  adjoin- 
ing the  town  of  Choteau,  and  later  secured  a  180- 
acre  farm  on  the  Burton  bench,  where  he  is  now 
comfortably  located,  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a 
well  conducted  home.  Mr.  Hopkinson  takes  an 
active  part  in  local  politics,  regarding  the  various 
issues  from  a  Democratic  view  point.  On  January 
26,  1893,  he  was  married  at  Great  Falls,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Rushford,  a  native  of  Michigan.  They  ha\c 
three  children,  Joseph  George,  Ruth  Arietta  and 
Thomas  George,  aged  six,  four  and  two  years. 


JACOBS  BROTHERS.— These  gentlemen  be- 
J  long  to  a  New  England  family  that  has  had  an 
eventful  history  in  America.  Its  first  appearance 
was  at  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  come 
over  from  England.  When  Capt.  Kidd  was  sent 
out  by  the  English  government  to  suppress  piracy, 
two  of  this  family  accompanied  him  as  volunteers, 
but  when  he  got  to  sea  he  turned  pirate  and  com- 
pelled his  crew  to  obey  his  will.  Finally  his  ship 
was  captured,  but  he  only  was  hanged.  The 
great-grandfather  Jacobs  was  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  his  brother  being  a  colonel  and  he 
in  his  command.  The  grandfather.  Woodman 
Jacobs,  was  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  times  of 
peace  the  family  has  been  for  generations  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  and  in  farming.     The  parents 


of  the  Jacobs  brothers  are  John  and  Hannah 
(Hutchins)  Jacobs,  both  natives  of  Maine.  They 
removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1861,  and  were  pioneers 
of  Pierce  county,  where  they  settled  and  engaged 
in  farming.  In  1850  the  father  made  a  trip 
around  the  Horn  to  California  accompanied  by 
his  brother.  But  after  two  or  three  years  of  min- 
ing with  moderate  success,  the  health  of  both 
failing  they  returned  home.  In  1870  John  Jacobs 
removed  to  Minnesota  and  located  at  the  Yel- 
low Medicine  colony  where  the  outbreak  of  1862 
had  taken  place,  and  remained  until  1900,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Herman  in  that  state, 
where  he  still  lives.  His  family  consisted  of  eleven 
children.  Charles  M.  Jacobs  was  born  at  East 
New  Portland,  Me.,  on  June  25,  1861.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin,  and  re- 
mained at  home  until  the  autumn  of  1881,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  and  put  in  the  first  winter  on 
Tongue  river  getting  out  ties.  In  the  ensuing 
August  he  started  to  Fort  Custer  with  a  freight 
outfit  and  continued  freighting  until  July,  1883, 
when  he  went  to  Livingston  and  remained  three 
months,  having  an  interest  in  a  lodging  house  and 
restaurant.  He  then  bought  his  present  prop- 
erty, two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Musselshell 
crossing,  and  engaged  in  raising  cattle  until  1890 
when  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  and  they 
changed  to  sheep,  having  at  times  6,000  on  their 
6,000  acres  of  land.  Recently  they  have  returned 
to  cattle  and  are  conducting  a  profitable  business. 
B3'ron  C.  Jacobs  was  born  in  Pierce  county.  Wis., 
in  1868.  His  education  was  received  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  he  remained  at  home  until  1890, 
when  he  came  to  Montana  and  joined  his  brother 
Charles  and  since  then  he  has  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  stock  business,  being  a  partner 
in  it  and  contributing  his  portion  of  the  energy, 
industry  and  intelligence  necessar)-  to  make  it  so 
successful.  He  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  as  a  man  of  good 
business  capacity,  high  character  and  pleasing 
social  qualities,  and  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of 
America.  The  Jacobs  brothers  have  two  ranches 
in  Fergus  county  near  Musselshell,  which  are 
well  irrigated  and  yield  quantities  of  hay  and  some 
grain.  Their  buildings  are  good,  and  are  num- 
erous, including  barns,  sheds  and  corrals.  They  are 
Democrats  in  politics,  and  Charles  was  elected 
county  commissioner  in  1900.  He  is  a  Woodman 
of  America.  Both  have  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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GEORGE  HUFFMAN.— Left  an  orphan  in  his 
childhood  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  there- 
after reared  with  care  by  his  devoted  mother  until 
he  was  eighteen,  when  she  too  passed  away,  George 
Huffman,  of  Butte,  was  well  prepared  by  his  early 
dependence  on  himself  and  his  thorough  training 
in  the  hard  school  of  adversity  and  his  excellent  ■ 
home  life  for  the  business  career  in  which  he  has 
since  been  so  successful.  He  was  born  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  on  August  16,  1836,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Emeline  (Rasdall)  Huffman,  the  former  a 
native  of  Virginia  who  removed  to  Kentucky  when 
a  young  man  and  was  there  a  prosperous  wheel- 
wright. His  wife  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and 
daughter  of  Robert  Rasdall,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  was  among  the  first  settlers  at  Bowling  Green, 
locating  there  soon  after  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Huffman  received  a  limited  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old  came  to  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
until  1859.  In  that  year  he  joined  the  stampede 
to  Pike's  Peak,  and  remained  there  a  short  time 
occupied  in  mining,  and  then  returned  to  Missouri. 
In  the  fall  of  1862  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  later 
to  Nebraska,  having  prior  to  this  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  1861  and  a  part  of  1862. 
In  1863  he  went  to  Dakota  and  in  the  fall  to  Iowa, 
from  whence  he  came  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Vir- 
ginia City  on  August  19,  1864.  He  passed 
some  months  in  mining  and  wintered  in  the 
Bitter  Root  valley.  In  the  spring  he  removed  to 
Helena  and  continued  mining  operations  until  fall, 
when  he  went  to  Fort  Benton  and  from  there 
down  the  Missouri  on  a  Mackinaw  boat  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  whence  he  went  to  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  In  1866  he  came 
back  to  Montana  by  the  Bozeman  route  and  lo- 
cated a  ranch  in  the  Gallatin  valley  on  which  he  has 
since  made  his  home  during  a  portion  of  thfe  year, 
residing  the  rest  of  the  time  at  Bozeman.  Mr. 
Huffman  is  a  Democrat,  but  not  an  active  parti- 
san. In  1881  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Susan  A.  Lovell,  a  native  of  Illinois  and 
daughter  of  David  and  Nancy  (Hammond)  Lovell, 
who  were  born  in  Ohio.  The  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Huft'man  are,  Hugh  L.,  born  on  November 
27,  1881  ;  George  R.,  born  on  December  10,  1883; 
Henry  A'.,  born  on  December  I,  1885,  died  Decem- 
ber 17,  1886:  Susan  A.,  bom  on  March  10,  1888, 
and  died  two  days  later:  Anna  B.,  bom  March  4, 
1889,  and  Minnie  E.,  born  on  July  28,  1891,  died 
March  14,  1892. 


LEE  HUGHES  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
in  Clearfield  county,  December  i,  1853,  the  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Hughes,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  England,  where  their  marriage 
was  solemnized.  They  came  to  the  L^nited  States 
in  1845,  locating  in  Clearfield  county,  where  the 
father  was  a  pioneer  farmer  until  his  death,  al- 
though he  was  a  stonemason  by  trade,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  that  occupation  in  England.  The  moth- 
er also  died  at  the  Pennsylvania  homestead.  They 
were  people  of  sterling  character  and  held  in  high 
regard.  Lee  Hughes  was  afforded  the  advantages 
of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  fall  of  1877,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  left  home  and  made  his 
way  to  Illinois,  whence  he  removed  to  Kansas  with- 
in a  year,  while  in  1879  he  went  to  Colorado,  and 
then  to  New  Mexico  in  1880,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Colorado,  whence  in  September,  1882, 
he  came  to  Montana  and  resided  at  Helena  about 
four  years,  being  variously  employed.  In  the  fall 
of  1887  Mr.  Hughes  came  to  Deer  Lodge  county 
and  took  up  a  ranch  four  miles  east  of  the  village 
of  Lincoln,  which  is  his  postoffice  address.  His 
ranch  now  comprises  i  ,080  acres  of.  fine  land,  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  Big  Blackfoot  valley,  which  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  many 
fertile  valleys  of  the  state.  Mr.  Hughes  has  made 
the  best  of  improvements  on  his  ranch,  and  devotes 
his  attention  to  .diversified  farming  and  to  the 
raising  of  cattle.  His  discrimination  and  progress- 
ive methods  have  brought  to  him  a  marked  success 
in  his  operations,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  representative  ranchers  of  this  section,  where 
he  is  well  known  and  where  he  enjoys  the  friend- 
ship of  the  best  people.  He  has  not  been  a  seeker 
of  public  office,  preferring  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  his  business  interests,  though  ever 
ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  to  any  movement 
whose  object  is  the  advancing  of  the  material  wel- 
fare of  his  county  and  state.  On  July  18,  189S,  in 
Helena,  Mr.  Hughes  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Mary  (Tuohy)  Sharp. 


JOHN  JACOBS.— This  progressive  and  enter- 
prising ranchman  and  farmer  of  the  Rosebud 
valley  was  born  in  Austria  on  June  20,  1867.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Mary  (Polsen)  Jacobs, 
who  are  still  living  in  their  native  land  on  a  fami. 
Their  son  John  was  educated  in  the  state  schools 
of  his  native  land,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
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when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  locating  in 
the  Schuylkill  valley  attended  school  for  a  short  time 
and  then  worked  in  the  coal  mines  for  about  six 
years.  In  1890  he  came  to  Montana  and  stopping 
at  Fort  Keogh,  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  Com- 
pany G,  Twenty-second  Regiment,  in  which  he 
served  two  years  on  the  frontier.  In  1892  he  left 
the  army  and  came  to  Rosebud  valley,  and  herded 
sheep  for  John  Davidson  for  two  )ears.  He  then 
bought  a  flock  of  sheep  for  himself,  and  ran  them 
on  the  ranges  for  four  years,  thus  gaining  a  suc- 
cessful start  in  life.  In  1898  he  took  up  a  160 
acre  homestead  on  the  Rosebud  river  and  two 
sections  of  railroad  land,  on  which  he  has  since 
been  successfully  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
hay.  In  politics  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  Republican,  earn- 
estly interested  in  the  success  of  his  party,  but  not 
seeking  anv  of  its  favors  for  himself. 


MICHAEL  JAKOBL— Born  in  Germany  on 
February  12,  1838,  and  son  of  Frank  Jakobi, 
who  like  his  wife  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  that 
country  where  they  died,  the  mother  in  1849  and 
the  father  in  1850,  Mr.  Jakobi  was  an  orphan 
when  twelve,  it  does  not  appear  who  took  charge 
of  him,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  youthful  companions  for  his  power  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  seeing  his  way  through 
difficulties,  meeting  danger  with  resolute  courage 
and  performing  duty  with  fidelity  and  skill.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  country,  and  in  1867 
came  to  the  United  States.  With  the  fruits  of  his 
previous  labor  he  bought  a  farm  in  Grant  county, 
Wis.,  farming  it  profitably  for  eleven  years.  In 
1878  he  came  to  Montana  and  made  Helena 
his  home  until  1891.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  his  residence  in  the  city  he  was  engaged  in 
contracting  and  building,  erecting  many  edifices, 
among  them  the  Montana  brewery,  which  he  built 
for  Kleinschmidt  Brothers,  and  which  he  after- 
wards rented  and  operated  for  three  years.  Leav- 
ing the  brewery  in  1883,  he  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business,  and  for  five  years  was  proprietor  of  four 
saloons  in  Helena.  Selling  them  in  1888  he  re- 
moved to  the  Yellowstone  valley  near  Forsyth, 
where  he  located  a  homestead  in  1891  and  later 
purchased  an  adjoining  160  acres.  Here  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  cattle, 
giving  his  attention  principally  to  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  business,  and  with   such  intelligence 


and  discrimination  that  he  has  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  raising  almost  any  kind  of  farm  pro- 
ducts with  profit  in  the  Yellowstone  valley.  In 
political  affiliation  Mr.  Jakobi  is  a  zealous  Demo- 
crat, firm  in  his  party  faith  and  loyal  in  party 
service.  While  residing  in  Helena  he  was  influ- 
ential in  party  councils  and  a  valued  worker  in  all 
the  campaigns.  Since  his  removal  to  the  country 
he  has  not  given  the  same  attention  to  political 
affairs,  but  is  still  recognized  as  a  wise  and  force- 
ful counselor.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  at  Forsyth,  having  joined 
the  order  at  Lancaster,  Wis.,  in  1874.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  United  Workmen  at  Forsyth.  In 
1861,  before  leaving  Germany,  he  married  with 
Miss  Regina  Foght,  who  was  born  in  that  coun- 
try in  1835.  They  have  four  children,  August, 
Dora,  Joseph  and  Peter.  August  is  married  and 
has  a  ranch  on  the  Yellowstone ;  Dora  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Ratsch,  of  Butte,  while  Joseph  and 
Peter  are  living  at  home.  While  Mr.  Jakobi  has 
seen  no  military  service  in  America,  he  was  obliged 
to  serve  four  years  in  the  German  army,  from 
1858  to  1862,  and  although  there  was  no  war,  the 
service  was  arduous  and  exacting.  But  its  discip- 
line was  valuable  and  has  been  of  great  benefit. 


1VER  JOHNSON,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  successful  business  men  in  Teton  county, 
is  engaged  in  a  number  of  profitable  enterprises, 
including  a  general  store  at  Farmington,  and  an 
extensive  ranch  on  the  famous  Burton  bench.  He 
was  born  in  Norway,  on  January  18,  1855.  His 
father,  John  Johnson,  was  also  a  native  of  Nor- 
way, where  he  died  in  1885.  By  occupation  he 
was  a  fanner.  Segre  Johnson,  the  mother,  was  also 
born  and  resided  throughout  her  life  in  Norway, 
where  she  passed  away  in  1885,  the  same  year 
in  which  her  husband  died.  In  the  public  schools 
of  Norway  Iver  Johnson  received  his  education, 
but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  in  1873,  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Wisconsin,  where 
he  worked  as  a  farm  laborer  for  three  years. 
Thence  Mr.  Johnson  removed  to  Minnesota, 
where  for  twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in  wheat 
farming  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  1898  he  came 
to  Teton  county,  Mont.,  where  he  purchased  three 
claims  and  secured  three  other  160-acre  claims, 
making  960  acres  in  all,  and  this  property  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  handsomely  improved  ranches 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Burton  bench.  In  the  con- 
duct of  his  various  enterprises  Mr.  Johnson  brings 
into  requisition  botli  brain  and  muscle,  and  he  is 
reaping  most  substantial  rewards  for  his  industry. 
The  ranch  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hay  and 
the  growing  of  cattle.  He  is  also  a  partner  in  the 
Farmington  Mercantile  Company,  in  which  es- 
tablishment is  located  the  postoffice,  and  he  has 
the  government  contract  for  carrying  the  mail 
between  Farmington  and  Choteau.  In  Lac  qui 
Parle  county,  Minn.,  in  1877,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  Peterson,  a  na- 
tive of  Norway,  born  in  1855.  They  have  four 
children,  Joseph,  Minnie,  Cora  and  Edon,  the 
latter  being  twins. 


WL.  JOHNSON  is  a  young  Nova  Scotian, 
now  a  resident  of  Evaro,  Missoula  county, 
Mont.,  who  has  made  a  bright  success  of  his  west- 
ern life.  He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1862. 
There  his  parents,  Dunlap  and  Margaret  (Archi- 
bald) Johnson,  were  both  born  and  are  still  living, 
and  the  father  by  occupation  is  a  farmer.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  in  i88t,  Mr.  Johnson 
came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  then  in  its  "boom"  period. 
Everything  was  lively  and  everybody  was  "on 
the  hustle."  Money  was  plenty,  easily  made  and 
freely  expended.  During  the  two  years  of  his 
residence  in  Butte  ]Mr.  Johnson  was  engaged  in 
teaming  and  hauling  wood,  clearing  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  annually,  owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand for  labor  in  those  enterprising  days.  At 
the  termination  of  his  two-years  residence  he  left 
Butte  for  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  in  Ravalli  county, 
where  was  his  home  for  eight  years  while  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  farming  and  teaming.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  located  in  the  mining  and  lumber 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Nine  Mile  for  two  years. 
He  then  came  to  Missoula  county  and  at  once 
engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising.  During  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  continued  to  reside  on 
his  homestead  at  Evaro  (Blanchard  postoffice), 
sixteen  miles  northwest  from  Missoula.  He  has 
two  ranches  in  the  county,  both  of  which  are 
conducted  successfully  and  profitably.  He  con- 
ducts general  ranching  and  is  accumulating  a 
fine  lot  of  cattle.  He  is  ambitious,  industrious 
and  a  money  maker.  He  is  also  warm-hearted 
and  liberal,  spending  money  freely  in  travel  and 
for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 


ARTHUR  JORDAN,  M.  D.— Born  and  reared 
on  a  farm  near  Atlantic,  Iowa,  the  youngest 
son  of  James  and  Agnes  Jordan,  educated  in  part 
in  the  public  schools  and  then  teaching  in  them 
to  earn  money  for  continuing  his  education  at  the 
Cass  County  Normal  School  and  at  a  medical 
college.  Dr.  Arthur  Jordan,  of  Marysville,  has 
come  up  from  moderate  circumstances  and  has 
advanced  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts  to  the  position  of 
standing  and  consequence  in  his  profession  and 
the  good  opinion  of  the  community  which  he  now 
occupies.  His  life  began  on  September  17,  1869, 
and  until  he  was  nearly  of  age  he  attended  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  county,  being  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  at  Atlantic  with  a 
very  creditable  record.  He  then  took  a  four-years 
course  in  the  Cass  county  Normal  School,  and 
followed  that  with  a  four-years  medical  course  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  teaching  school  in 
the  meantime  to  get  the  necessary  funds  to  pay 
his  expenses  of  his  student  life.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  university  in  March,  1895,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  an  active  medical  practice 
at  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  but  soon  .thereafter  re- 
moved to  Marysville,  Mont.,  where  he  still  resides 
and  is  building  up  a  practice  gratifying  both  in 
its  magnitude  and  the  character  of  its  patrons,  and 
for  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Montana  he  was 
assistant  to  Dr.  G.  W.  King,  the  company  physi- 
cian for  the  Montana  Mining  Company,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Dr.  King  and  is  still  associated  with  him. 

Dr.  Jordan  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Adele  M.  Dillon,  daugher  of  B.  B.  Dillon,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bald  Mountain  mines,  on  October 
20,  1897.  They  have  one  child,  a  young  son. 
Fraternally  Dr.  Jordan  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Masons,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations he  finds  pleasant  entertainment  and 
opportunity  for  the  graceful  amenities  of  life,  for 
which  he  is  well  fitted  b\  nature  and  training.  In 
pontics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  not  turned 
aside  from  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  political  temptation.  He  is  as 
yet  a  young  man,  but  so  firmly  established  in  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  his  new 
home,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  gentleman  of  cul- 
ture and  lofty  aims  and  principles,  that  his  pres- 
ent prosperity  and  professional  reputation  are  well 
assured. 
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BALDWIN  KAU,  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  business,  political  and  social  circles 
in  Powell  county,  and  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pioneer,  was  born  in  Waukesha  county.  Wis.,  on 
March  26,  1865,  the  son  of  Matthew  and  Agnes 
(Schaflfer)  Kau,  natives  of  Germany,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  when  young  and  settled  in 
Wisconsin,  where  they  were  married  and  began 
domestic  life  on  the  farm  where  they  continued  to 
live  until  their  deaths.  Upon  this  farm  Baldwin 
Kau  was  reared  and  in  the  neighboring  public 
schools  he  received  a  rather  limited  education.  In 
1881,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  came  to 
Pioneer,  Mont.,  and  during  the  following  few  years 
worked  on  neighboring  ranches.  But  he  was  an 
ambitious  young  man,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865 
he  purchased  seventy  acres  of  land  lying  on  Gold 
creek,  four  miles  north  of  Pioneer,  upon  which  was 
a  small  log  cabin.  Upon  this  property  he  has  since 
lived,  directing  his  attention  especially  to  the  raising 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  made  many  valuable  im- 
provements, including  a  fine  residence,  outbuildings 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  his  extensive  and  prosperous  ranch  business.  To 
his  original  seventy  acres  he  has  added  until  he 
now  owns  3,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  fenced,  he 
having  built  twenty  miles  of  enclosure  since  the 
first  year  of  his  ranch  life.  On  April  10,  1888,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Lena  Lossl,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Louise  Lossl,  natives  of  Germany,  and 
they  have  one  child,  George.  Mr.  Kau  is  an  active 
and  influential  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Upon  the  organization  of  Powell 
county,  in  the  bill  creating  it  Mr.  Kau  was  ap- 
pointed public  admin  strator,  which  office  he  now 
holds.  He  is  a  man  of  progressive  views,  broad- 
minded  and  highly  esteemed. 


DANIEL,  E.  KAUFMAN.— This  popular,  enter- 
prising and  successful  ranchman  and  stock- 
grower  of  Carbon  county,  is  a  native  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  where  he  was  born  on  July  5,  1875,  the  son  of 
Cyrus  and  Susan  (Stitzel)  Kaufman,  also  natives 
of  Reading,  where  their  families  have  lived  for 
generations.  The  Kaufmans  were  for  a  long  time 
residents  of  Poelitz,  Germany,  where  a  large  tract 
of  land  was  granted  to  them  in  remote  times.  The 
progenitors  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1670,  and  settled  in 
Berks    county,    Pa.,    there   being   two   brothers    of 


them.  They  took  up  a  large  body  of  land  on 
Maiden  creek  in  what  is  now  Olie  township,  a  part 
of  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  The 
Stitzels  were  also  of  German  ancestry  and  came 
to  America  in  Colonial  times.  Mr.  Kaufman's 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Stitzel,  married  Sarah 
Evans,  who  came  with  her  parents  direct  from 
Wales  to  Berks  county,  where  they  settled.  His 
grandfather,  Daniel  B.  Kaufman,  was  a  captain 
in  the  Civil  war  and  served  through  the  contest 
with  distinction.  His  father  is  living  in  Reading 
engaged  in  supplying  mules  and  horses  to  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railroad,  sometimes  as  many 
as  a  hundred  a  week  being  required  to  meet  the 
demands.  He  has  recently  (1902)  paid  his  sons 
in  Montana  a  visit,  and  surprised  all  who  met  him 
with  his  splendid  physical  development,  excellent 
health  and  exuberant  spirits.  Of  his  family  of  nine 
children  only  two  are  living,  and  both  are  residents 
of  Montana. 

Daniel  Kaufman  received  his  schojastic  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1895  came  to  Montana,  locating  on  Little 
Rosebud  creek  in  Carbon  county,  where  he  at  once 
began  operations  in  the  cattle  business,  which  he 
has  successfully  continued,  now  having  a  fine  herd 
of  Herefords.  and  being  a  progressive  and  enter- 
prising man.  In  1899  his  younger  brother,  Harry 
S.  Kaufman,  joined  him,  and  they  are  now  conduct- 
ing the  business  together.  They  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  men,  physically,  mentally,  and  socially, 
and  are  highly  esteemed.  Daniel  is  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle.  ■  He  has  been  active  in  politics,  and  in  1901 
was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff  Potter, 
in  company  with  whom  he  has  had  many  thrilling 
experiences,  among  them  being  the  chase  after 
Nathan  Todd  and  companion,  two  noted  horse- 
thieves,  in  which  Todd  was  killed  and  his  comrade 
was  captured.  He  has  also  had  daring  and  danger- 
ous duties  to  perform  without  assistance,  notably  to 
arrest  a  notorious  character  who  had  been  in  a 
shooting  aflfair  on  Rock  creek  five  miles  below  Red 
Lodge,  and  one  who  had  shot  a  man  on  Five  Mile 
creek.  He  "got  the  drop"  on  both  these  men  and 
brought  them  in.  He  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
ranches  in  the  county,  having  made  the  most  of  its 
fine  natural  advantages,  which  include  excellent 
fishing  and  a  natural  game  preserve  equal  to  any 
in  the  country,  furnishing  a  foundation  for  an  estate 
that  will  compare  more  than  favorably  with  those  of 
some  German  princes. 
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BKEARNS.— In  the  United  States  the  railroad 
has  ever  figured  as  the  advance  guard  of  devel- 
opment, and  among  the  magnificent  enterprises  of 
the  Union  there  is  none  that  perhaps  equals  in 
importance  the  railroading  industry,  with  its  vast 
i-amifications  and  wonderful  systemization.  Mr. 
•Kearns  has  long  been  identified  with  railroading, 
and  is  today  one  of  the  popular  conductors  of  the 
northwest,  having  a  wide  acquaintanceship  with  the 
traveling  public  and  holding  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him.  He  maintains  his  headquarters  in  Great . 
Falls,  being  a  passenger  conductor  on  the  Great 
Northern  system.  Mr.  Kearns  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  upon  August  27,  1856.  His  father, 
James  Kearns,  was  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  as 
was  also  his  wife,  Helen  (Drury)  Kearns,  and 
they  came  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  in 
1850,  locating  in  Providence,  where  the  father  died 
in  1856,  and  the  mother  in  1891. 

B.  Kearns  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  until  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age, 
when  he  began  working  in  the  cotton  factories  and 
machine  shops  of  Providence,  continuing  his  edu- 
cational discipline  by  attending  night  schools,  and 
following  out  this  plan  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  when  he  determined  to  fol- 
low railroading  as  a  business.  In  1876  he  went  to 
California,  and  from  that  year  unto  the  present 
he  has  been  identified  with  railroading  in  a  practi- 
cally consecutive  way,  starting  in  as  the  incumbent 
of  a  minor  position,  and  by  fidelity  and  eflfective 
service  working  himself  up  to  his  present  responsi- 
ble position  as  a  passenger  conductor.  From  the 
centennial  year  until  1883  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
various  western  railway  companies — the  Southern 
Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Oregon  Short  Line,  Oregon  Improvement 
Company  and  the  Great  Northern.  In  1883  Mr. 
Kearns  came  to  Missoula,  and  was  in  the  emplo)-  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  for  one  year,  then  going  to 
Yale,  B.  C,  he  was  about  three  years  in  the  emplo\- 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  while  the  road  was  in 
construction. 

In  1885  he  purchased  a  hotel  in  the  village  of 
Yale,  which  for  a  year  he  conducted,  proving  a 
popidar  boniface.  In  1887  he  went  to  Minot,  N. 
D.,  and  here  was  with  the  Great  Northern  about  six 
months,  and  for  the  ensuing  two  years  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  with  head- 
quarters at  Helena,  his  run  being  between  that  city 
and  Livingston.  He  was  in  the  service  of  this 
company   and   the   Union    Pacific   until    1891,    and 


then  until  1893  he  was  connected  with  the  Oregon 
Improvement  Company,  running  out  of  Seattle. 
In  the  summer  of  1893  he  came  to  Great  Falls, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  a  popular  conductor 
on  the  Great  Northern.  His  signal  efficiency  has 
secured  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  superior  of- 
ficers, while  his  genial  nature  and  unvarying  cour- 
tesy have  gained  him  a  marked  popularity.  He  is 
identified  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, being  a  prominent  member  of  Black  Eagle 
Lodge  No.  356,  in  Great  Falls. 


JOHN  JONES. — There  is  scarcely  anything  in 
human  history  more  interesting,  more  dramatic 
or  more  thrilling  than  the  story  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  United  States,  who  advanced  boldly  into 
the  wildernesss  and  commanded  its  untamed  condi- 
tions to  assume  the  semblance  and  substance 
of  civilization,  and  yield  up  their  treasures  to  the 
sustenance  and  use  of  man,  and  among  the  num- 
ber entitled  to  the  most  honorable  mention  in 
this  connection  is  John  Jones,  who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  on  April  10,  1817,  the  son  of  Joshua 
and  Levina  Jones.  While  he  was  yet  a  young  boy 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
On  August  15,  1839,  he  married  with  Miss  Ann 
Eliza  Allen,  of  Kentucky,  and  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  Wiliam  B.,  Robert  T,  and 
Francis  E.,  deceased,  John  S.,  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1863,  and  James  G.,  now  a  resident  of 
Helena.  Mrs.  Jones  died  on  July  25,  1851,  and  Mr. 
Jones  married  again  March  2,  1852,  his  second 
wife  being  Rebecca  F.  Hardesty,  of  Kentucky. 
Their  children  were  Jacob  H.  and  Edward  W., 
residents  of  Prickly  Pear  valley,  Sarah  F.,  Emma 
L.  and  Thomas  B.,  who  died  in  Colorado,  an 
infant  that  also  died  in  that  state,  and  Ina  M., 
the  only  one  of  the  family  now  living  in  Montana. 
Mr.  Jones  came  west  in  early  life  and  was  for  a 
time  judge  of  a  miners'  court  in  Colorado.  After- 
ward he  served  his  people  in  the  legislature  of 
1869-70,  and,  being  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments, having  been  graduated  at  Hanover  Col- 
lege, he  took  high  rank  in  the  body  and  secured 
recognition  as  one  of  its  most  capable  and  useful 
members.  He  was  also  engaged  in  mining  about 
forty  miles  from  Denver,  and  at  this  business 
was  very  successful.  He  conducted  this  also  after 
he  came  to  Montana,  but  was  more  successful  as 
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a  farmer  and  stockraiser.  In  church  affiliation 
he  was  originally  a  Baptist,  but  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  belonged  to  the  M.  E.  church 
South.  He  was  a  representative  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
classes  wherever  he  was  known.  No  just  claim 
upon  his  bounty  ever  went  unnoticed,  and  no  pub- 
lic enterprise  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He 
was  in  all  respects  a  progressive  and  public  spir- 
ited man,  and  has  left  an  enduring  impress  on  the 
county  and  state. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  M.  KELLEY,  of  Anaconda, 
one  of  the  leading  smelting  men  of  western 
Montana,  is  a  native  of  County  Waterford,  Ireland, 
having  been  born  there  on  May  i,  1859,  the  son  of 
Martin  and  Mary  Kelley,  both  natives  of  Ireland. 
His  father  was  a  sturdy  type  of  an  Irish  farmer 
who  died  at  a  great  age  in  the  county  where  all 
his  life  had  been  passed  in  1900.  The  mother  is 
still  living,  residing  at  the  old  home  in  Ireland. 
Capt.  Kelley  received  his  education  at  the  well 
known  national  school  located  at  Waterford  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
school  life  he  left  his  old  home  and  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood,  and  sailed  across  the  Atlantic 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  world.  When 
he  came  to  America  in  1878  he  had  no  capital 
save  his  stout  heart  and  strong  hands  and  the 
memory  of  the  blessing  of  his  father  and  mother 
given  when  he  left  them  for  America.  He  had  his 
way  to  make  in  the  world  and  his  fortune  to 
achieve  without  aid  from  others.  He  soon  secured 
employment  in  a  carpet  factory  at  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  remained  for  about  eighteen  months, 
acquiring  during  that  time  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business.  His  next  employment  was  in 
the  Otis  Elevator  Works  in  the  same  city.  It 
has  been  his  rule  through  life  to  do  thoroughly 
and  well  everything  that  he  undertook  to  do,  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  remarkable 
success.  Resigning  his  position  in  Yonkers  in 
1 881  he  accepted  a  more  responsible  one  in  a  more 
congenial  business  with  the  Oxford  Copper  Com- 
pany, at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  1884,  receiving  steady  promotion, 
and  acquiring  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment and  manufacture  of  copper,  which  has  since 
given  him  a  foremost  place  among  the  practical 
scientific  men  of  the  country. 


In  June,  1884,  Capt.  Kelley  came  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  where  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the 
responsible  position  as  foreman  at  the  smelter 
of  the  Parrott  Silver  and  Copper  Mining  & 
Smelting  Company,  the  leading  smelting  plant 
of  that  place.  He  remained  with  this  company 
until  1889,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  still  more 
responsible  position  with  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company,  and  moved  his  family  to  Ana- 
conda, where  he  has  since  resided.  During  the 
past  thirteen  years  Capt.  Kelley  has  held  relations 
of  especial  trust  and  responsibility  with  this  com- 
pany, the  largest  mining  company  that  has  ever 
operated  in  Montana,  receiving  advancement  from 
year  to  year,  until  he  is  now  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  their  large  smelting  plant  known  as 
the  "New  Works."  This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions  of  the  company,  and  Capt. 
Kelley  has  direct  charge  and  control  of  large  num- 
bers of  employes  and  skilled  workmen.  He  is 
an  authority  on  the  management  and  operation  of 
smelters,  and  is  often  called  into  consultation  as 
an  expert  by  the  other  officials  of  the  company. 
His  extended  experience  in  the  business,  and  his 
capable  and  intelHgent  judgment  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  practical  reduction  of  the  cop- 
per ores,  make  his  counsel  and  advice  of  great 
value.  Few  men  in  the  western  country  stand 
higher  in  their  profession  than  Capt.  Kelley.  He 
is  practical  in  his  methods,  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
although  kind  in  his  treatment  of  his  employes, 
and  possessed  of  fine  executive  ability.  As  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  Capt.  Kelley  holds  a  high  place. 
This  was  shown  in  1899  by  his  election,  against  his 
expressed  wishes,  as  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Anaconda.  For  two  years  he  performed  his 
duties  as  alderman  from  the  Second  ward  with 
ability  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  his  constituents,  and  often  to  the  neglect  and 
injury  of  his  private  interests.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  he  declined  a  re-election.  For 
several  years  he  has  served  on  the  city  board  of 
education,  and  is  now  a  member  of  that  bod}-. 
Politically  Capt.  Kelley  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  in  1896  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  legislative  assembly  from  Deer 
Lodge  county,  serving  one  term.  He  declined  to 
permit  the  use  of  his  name  for  a  second  term. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Capt.  Kelley 
has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  state  militia  of 
New  Jersey  and  Montana.  In  1890  he  organized 
Company  K,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Mon- 
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tana  National  Guard,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant 
and  as  the  captain  of  the  company  for  more  than 
five  years.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  company 
saw  active  service  in  the  Spanish-American  war 
in  the  PhiHppines,  and  the  brother  of  Capt.  Kel- 
ley,  Lieut.  Miles  Kelley,  also  went  to  the  front 
and  rendered  meritorious  service  to  his  country. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  four  uncles 
of  Capt.  Kelley  were  Union  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
war.  Capt.  Kelley  is  affiliated  with  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Mac- 
cabees. He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  these 
fraternal  orders,  and  believes  that  they  are  power- 
ful agencies  for  good  in  the  community.  On  every 
occasion  he  is  foremost  in  works  of  charity  and 
good  fellowship,  and  no  worthy  cause  appeals  to 
him  in  vain.  In  the  city  of  Anaconda  his  name  is 
a  synonym  for  all  that  is  worthy,  charitable  and 
generous  in  citizenship.  Numberless  are  his 
deeds  of  kindness  to  the  unfortunate ;  unknown  to 
the  world  and  unmentioned  by  him  are  many  acts 
of  helpfulness  to  others  which  have  won  for  him 
the  affection  and  regard  of  the  whole  community. 
In  1887,  during  his  residence  in  Butte,  Capt.  Kel- 
ley was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  Dolan, 
a  native  of  West  Virginia.  Of  their  six  children, 
five  are  living,  Mary,  aged  fourteen  years ;  Mar- 
tin, aged  ten ;  Joseph,  aged  eight ;  Lillian,  four ; 
and  Jane,  two  years.  One  son,  William,  an  ex- 
ceptionally bright  child  and  a  favorite  of  his 
father,  died  at  Anaconda  in  1901,  aged  about  five 
years,  and  indicative  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Capt.  Kelley  and  his  family  are  held  in  their  city 
home,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  funeral  of  their  lit- 
tle son  was  more  largely  attended  than  any  other 
funeral  ever  conducted  in  Anaconda. 


DONALD  BURTON  GILLIES  was  born  at 
Bruce  Mines,  Ontario,  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  born 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try fifty-five  years  ago.  Donald  was  given  a  thor- 
ough high  school  education  in  the  Lake  Linden  high 
school  and  then,  through  assistance  received  from 
his  brother-in-law,  John  R.  McDonald,  and  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  his  father  he  entered  the 
Michigan  Mining  School,  graduating  therefrom  in 
1893  with  the  degree  of  E.  M.  During  his  college 
life  he  captured  the  scholarships,  which  aided  him 
greatly  in  his  financial  affairs.     After  graduating 


at  the  Michigan  Mining  School  he  came  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Herman  C. 
Bellinger,  then  the  superintendent  of  the  M.  O.  P. 
Smelter  met  Mr.  Gillies  and  put  him  to  work, 
at  "pushing  slag."  The  test  was  a  successful  one 
and  Mr.  Gillies  was  then  rapidly  advanced  through 
the  various  departments  of  the  smelter,  assay  office, 
draughting  department,  etc.,  and  he  credits  much 
of  his  success  to  his  training  under  Mr.  Bellinger. 
j\Ir.  Gillies  held  positions  with  the  M.  O.  P.  Com- 
pany, Parrott  Silver  &  Copper  Mining  Company, 
and  the  Last  River  Mining  Company  of  Idaho, 
and  in  1895  he  entered  the  employ  of  Hon.  W. 
A.  Clark  as  general  superintendent  of  mines,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  1898,  when  he  resigned 
and  took  the  position  of  general  superintendent  of 
the  Parrott  Company's  property  in  Butte. 

To  Mr.  Gillies  the  great  success  of  the  Parrott 
Mines  must  be  given,  for  he  not  only  put  this  old 
property  in  a  first-class  condition  but  brought  it 
from  a  non-dividend  payer  up  to  one  that  paid 
from  $125,000  to  $150,000  per  month.  He  also 
opened  up  the  Little  Minah  and  Bellona  mines 
and  made  them  big  producers  after  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  others.  These  properties  were  sold 
to  the  Amalgamated  Company  and  Mr.  Gillies  re- 
mained in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Farrel,  who  owned 
these  properties,  going  to  Utah  and  there  taking 
charge  of  Mr.  Parrel's  interests,  coming  back  to 
Butte  in  1900.  Mr.  Gillies  and  M.  L.  MacDonald 
secured  the  McQueen  placer  claim  and  the  888 
placer  claim  for  Mr.  Farrel.  These  properties  lie 
east  of  the  Butte  district  and  embrace  that  terri- 
tory called  "the  flat."  They  had  never  been  looked 
upon  with  any  favor  by  the  mining  men  of  the 
Butte  district,  as  it  was  claimed  the  veins  did  not 
cross  Silver  Bow  creek.  Two  of  the  largest  shafts 
in  Butte  were  sunk  by  Mr.  Gillies  through  600  feet 
of  quick  sand  to  bedrock  and  then  continued  to  the 
present  depth  of  900  feet,  and  this  much  can  be 
said  that  the  developments  there  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  owners  to  begin  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  most  expensive  smelters  ever  built.  The 
finding  of  these  large  veins  in  this  district  means 
many  years  of  additional  life  to  the  city  of  Butte, 
and  in  years  to  come,  we  predict  that  to  Mr.  Gillies 
and  his  associates  will  be  given  the  greatest  credit 
for  having  interested  people  who  opened  and  de- 
veloped the  equal  of  any  property  in  Butte.  Mr. 
Gillies  was  married  in  1895  to  Miss  Bettie  E. 
Boyce,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
R.  Boyce,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children. 
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CHARLES  M.  KELLY.— This  young  man  of 
marked  executive  ability,  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  has  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Montana,  and 
was  elected  to  his  present  position  of  clerk  and 
recorder  of  Fergus  county,  Mont.,  in  1898  and  re- 
elected in  1900.  He  was  born  in  Morgan  county, 
Ind.,  on  July  27,  1868,  the  son  of  Oscar  W.  and 
Frances  A.  Kelly,  the  former  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  Oscar  W.  Kelly  was  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  in  Indi- 
ana until  1872  when  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Indianapolis  and  also  became  a  promi- 
nent contractor  on  pubHc  works,  maintaining  his 
residence  there  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Fort  Benton,  which  was  his  home 
until  July,  1885,  when  he  came  to  Fergus  county 
and  located  on  a  ranch  seven  miles  east  of  Lewis- 
town,  where  he  has  since  given  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  farming  and  stockraising,  having  a  good 
property  and  being  duly  prospered.  He  gives  his 
support  to  the  Republican  party  and  takes  an 
active  interest  in  public  afifairs  of  a  local  nature. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  rendered  valiant  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, in  which  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  being  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  of  his  company,  and  being 
mustered  out  as  such.  He  holds  membership  in 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he 
'has  passed  the  ancient-craft  degrees.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Frances  A.  McMillan  two  children  were 
born,  George  H.,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising  at  Lewistown,  and  Charles  M.  Oscar 
W.  Kelly  had  been  twice  married,  his  first  union 
having  been  with  Miss  M.  M.  Harding,  a  native 
of  Indiana,  who  died,  leaving  two  sons,  James  S., 
who  came  to  Montana  in  1879,  locating  first  at 
Bozeman  and  thence  removing  to  White  Sulphur 
Springs  and  finally  to  Lewistown,  being  a  painter 
by  trade.  He  died  in  December,  1885,  and  Will- 
iam H.,  who  came  to  Montana  in  1880,  was  elected 
clerk  and  recorder  of  Fergus  county,  Mont.,  in 
1886,  and  was  for  three  times  re-elected  to  that 
office.  He  is  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Charles  M.  Kelly  received  his  educational  training 
in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Indiana  and  Montana,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  secured  a  position  as 
messenger  boy  in  Fort  Benton,  thus  inaugurating 
his  independent  career.  Thereafter  he  held  a 
clerkship  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  that 
city  and  later  became  associated  with  his  father 


in  the  conducting  of  his  ranching  enterprise. 
During  the  winters  of  1889  and  1890  Mr.  Kelly 
served  as  deputy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  and  re- 
corder of  Fergus  county,  and  in  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  marshal,  which  office  he  held  about 
one  year.  In  April,  1891,  in  attempting  to  adjust 
a  dispute  concerning  a  water  right,  he  was  shot 
by  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  was  inca- 
pacitated for  work  for  several  months.  On  June 
15,  1892,  he  resumed  his  position  as  deputy  clerk 
and  recorder  and  served  in  this  capacity  until 
1898,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  ofifice  of  clerk 
and  recorder  of  Fergus  county,  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  position  on  January 
I,  1899.  In  politics  he  has  ever  been  stanchly  ar- 
rayed in  support  of  the  Republican  party,  and  as  a 
candidate  on  its  ticket  he  was  elected  to  his  pres- 
ent office,  in  which  he  has  given  most  discriminat- 
ing and  effective  service,  having  been  re-elected 
in  1900.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  young  man  of  distinct  in- 
dividuality, genial  nature  and  inflexible  integrity 
of  purpose,  and  he  holds  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  passed 
so  manv  years  of  his  life. 


WILLIAM  J.  KERR,  one  of  the  enterprising 
miners,  ranchers  and  general  business  men 
of  Choteau  county,  resides  at  Chinook  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  He  was  born  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  on  June  4,  1857,  the  son  of  Alexander 
and  Mary  Kerr.  The  father  was  a  native  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  the  mother  of  Scotland.  In 
1850  Alexander  Kerr  with  his  family  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  settled  not  far  from  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  followed  various  occupations  until 
1855  when  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  his  death.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  who  now  resides  in  Wisconsin. 
Throughout  his  earlier  years  William  J.  Kerr  re- 
mained on  his  father's  farm,  working  industriously 
during  the  summer  season  and  diligently  attend- 
ing the  district  schools  in  the  winter  months.  In 
1879,  ^t  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  went  to 
the  Black  Hills  with  a  strong  determination  to 
henceforth  make  his  own  way  in  the  world  and  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune.  For  several  years  thereafter 
he  was  engaged  in  mining,  farming  and  freighting, 
meeting  with  fair  success  in  these  varied  enter- 
prises. In  1888  he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  where 
he    remained    one    year,    thence    removing    to    his 
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present  valuable  ranch  in  the  Milk  river  valley, 
Choteau  count)^  Here  he  encountered  the  favor- 
ing breezes  of  prosperity  and  in  1896  developed  a 
coal  mine  of  good  quality,  and  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  this  property  is  now  over  1,000  tons  per 
year.  In  April,  1899,  Mr.  Kerr  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Paxton,  a  daughter  of  B.  F. 
Paxton,  of  Butte.  To  them  have  been  born  two 
children,  Sarah  and  William.  The  political  affilia- 
tions of  Mr.  Kerr  are  with  the  Republican  party, 
and  he  is  now  filling  with  satisfaction  the  office  of 
road  commissioner.  He  is  a  well-known  and 
popular  gentleman  in  the  community. 


HERMAN  KLINE.— Among  the  more  promi- 
nent and  successful  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  the  commercial  men  of  Montana  is  Herman 
Kline,  of  Helena.  He  was  born  in  Hungary,  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Temesvar,  in  March,  1858, 
and  is  the  son  of  Leopold  Kline,  a  respected  citi- 
zen of  his  native  city.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Temesvar  and  completed  his  academical 
training  in  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria.  Leav- 
ing school  in  early  life  to  engage  in  business,  he 
accepted  a  position  in  a  large  banking  house  in 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  and  ac- 
quired an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness. In  1877,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  oppor- 
tunities ofTered  under  free  institutions,  he  came 
to  America,  arriving  in  New  York  almost  without 
means  and  with  his  way  to  make  unassisted.  He 
went  to  work  at  once  in  a  small  grocery,  receiving 
$3  per  week  for  six  months,  and  saved  enough  to 
pay  his  way  to  the  city  of  Denver,  arriving  there 
in  the  spring  of  1878.  Here  he  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  until 
June,  1885.  During  this  time,  by  the  most  rigid 
economy,  he  managed  to  put  aside  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  earnings,  and  came  to  Butte,  where 
he  estabhshed  a  cigar  and  tobacco  business.  He 
remained  in  Butte  about  seven  months,  and  re- 
moved to  Helena,  where  he  secured  a  clerkship 
with  a  leading  mercantile  house,  but  soon  ten- 
dered his  resignation  and  engaged  in  a  men's  fur- 
nishing business,  meeting  with  substantial  suc- 
cess for  some  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  disposed  of  his  establishment  at  a  hand- 
some profit,  and  embarked  in  buying  and  selling 
real  estate.  During  the  past  twelve  years,  or 
since  1890,  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  this 


business,  confining  his  operations  to  Helena,  and 
has  met  with  great  success.  He  is  now  the  owner 
of  sixteen  paying  buildings,  including  one  of  the 
largest  business  blocks  of  the  city,  situated  op- 
posite the  new  government  building  on  Park  and 
Sixth  avenues,  and  is  counted  one  of  the  solid  busi- 
ness men  and  property  owners  of  the  capital  city. 
He  possesses  unswerving  integrity,  is  safe  and 
conservative  in  his  methods,  seldom  at  fault  in  his 
judgment  of  property  values  or  business  oppor- 
tunities, and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and  pro- 
gressive of  the  citizens  of  Helena.  Fraternally, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  takes  an  active  interest  in  charitable  and 
fraternal  work.  Politically,  he  is  identified  with 
the  Republican  party,  having  been  prominent  in 
its  affairs  in  Helena.  He  served  one  term  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  and  made  a  most  ca- 
pable and  useful  member  of  that  body.  In  1895 
Mr.  Kline  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Hulda 
Weinstein,  of  Helena,  and  the  home  which  he 
maintains  on  Park  avenue  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  city.  When  Mr.  Kline  first  arrived 
in  America  he  was  unable  to  speak  the  English 
language,  but  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished linguists  of  the  city,  speaking  French,  Ger- 
man, Roumanian,  Servian  and  English,  as  well  as 
his  native  Hungarian. 


JW.  KERR,  one  of  Teton  county's  well  known 
and  popular  business  men,  resides  on  a  splen- 
didly improved  and  profitable  ranch  near  Choteau, 
the  county  seat.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
on  February  2,  1869,  and  is  still  a  young  man,  not 
having  yet  reached  the  prime  of  life.  His  father, 
Hawkins  Kerr,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  is 
now  living  with  his  wife  at  Owen  Sound,  Canada, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  merchandising.  J.  W. 
Kerr  received  his  elementary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Owen  Sound,  which  he  left  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  but  subsequently  prosecuted 
courses  at  business  colleges  at  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, and  Portland,  Ore.,  after  he  had  commenced  to 
work  for  himself.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  until 
sixteen  he  was  engaged  in  the  butchering  busi- 
ness in  Owen  Sound,  and  this  he  followed  during 
the  succeeding  five  years  at  Winnipeg.  He  then 
crossed  over  into  the  United  States  and  traveled 
through  the  northwest  and  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
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and  during  1890  he  was  located  at  Missoula,  and 
in  1892  came  to  Choteau,  Teton  county,  where  he 
was  employed  on  the  Taylor  &  Flowerree  stock 
ranch  for  two  years,  the  following  three  years  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  butchering  business  in 
Choteau.  In  1897  Mr.  Kerr  secured  two  claims, 
desert  and  homestead,  comprising  320  acres,  on 
the  Burton  bench,  and  here  he  has  since  success- 
fully carried  on  the  enterprises  of  general  farming 
and  stockraising.  At  Choteau,  in  April,  1897, 
Mr.  Kerr  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jenette 
Schmidt,  daughter  of  Jacob  Schmidt,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  and  a  Montana 
pioneer.  Politically  ]\Ir.  Kerr  is  a  Democrat,  and 
in  1900  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
assessor,  and  was  defeated  by  a  very  narrow  ma- 
jority. He  is  quite  popular,  and  recognized  as  a 
man  of  great  intelligence  and  force  of  character. 


ANDREW  T.  KYLE.— One  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Great  Falls,  whose  enterprises 
extend  throughout  the  entire  state,  is  Andrew  T. 
Kyle,  who  is  a  native  of  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  he  was  born  on  September  25,  1863,  the  son 
of  A.  T.  and  Sarah  A.  (Keller)  Kyle,  the  former  a 
native  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  The 
father  was  born  in  1831,  and  removed  from  his 
native  state  to  the  territory  of  Kansas  in  1850. 
Here,  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
George  H.  Keller,  he  erected  the  first  building  of 
Leavenworth,  and  engaged  there  in  merchandis- 
ing and  hotelkeeping,  in  which  he  continued  with 
marked  success  for  many  years,  and  is  now  retired 
from  active  business.  His  oldtime  partner,  Mr. 
Kelley,  died  at  Leavenworth  in  1881.  The  mother 
was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1834,  and  is  still 
living.  'She  is  of  Dutch  descent,  her  mother, 
Nancy  VanDyke,  being  a  native  of  Holland,  while 
Mr.  Kyle's  paternal  ancestors  came  originally  from 
Scotland.  Mr.  Kyle  grew  to  man's  estate  in 
Leavenworth,  and  there  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. His  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion in  early  life,  however,  were  limited,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
school  and  engage  in  active  business.  Not  dis- 
couraged in  this  respect,  he  has  by  persistent  ef- 
forts largely  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  imperfect 
training,  and  all  his  life  has  pursued  a  systematic 
course  of  reading  and  study,  being  considered 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  his  section  of  the 


state.  Leaving  his  native  city  he  proceeded  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  secured  a  position 
in  the  United  States  postal  department,  where  he 
remained  for  about  three  years,  and  then  accepted 
a  better  position  in  the  signal  service,  where  he 
continued  for  a  further  period  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Kyle  then  resigned  his  position  to  engage 
in  business  for  himself,  going  from  Washington  to 
Jackson  county.  Ore.  Here  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing and  stockraising  for  a  number  of  years  with 
conspicuous  success.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
miners  of  that  section  of  Oregon,  and  operated 
extensively  in  both  Oregon  and  California,  hand- 
ling several  large  mining  propositions  in  Siskiyou 
county,  in  the  latter  state.  He  was  sucessful  and 
enterprising,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  that  section  of  the  country  and 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  faithful  la- 
bors bore  rich  fruit  in  good  results. 

In  1887  Mr.  Kyle  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Marietta  Mason,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Mason,  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Jack- 
son county.  Ore.,  who  was  there  engaged  in 
various  enterprises,  merchandising,  •mining  and 
farming.  She  died  in  1893,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
where  she  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
Fraternally,  Mr.  Kyle  is  affiliated  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  being  a  member  of  Cascade  Lodge, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  34,  of  Great  Falls,  and  takes 
great  interest  in  the  fraternal  and  social  life  of  the 
city  where  he  maintains  his  home.  Politically,  he 
is  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Republican  party,  a 
trusted  leader  of  that  political  organization  in  the 
county  and  in  the  state.  During  his  residence  in 
Oregon,  from  1889  to  1892,  he  held  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  deputy  United  States  marshal  for 
that  district,  discharging  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion with  ability  and  fidelity.  Since  his  residence 
in  Montana,  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  and 
attention  to  the  care  and  management  of  his  ex- 
tensive business  interests,  and  has  met  with  suc- 
cess, being  now  counted  as  one  of  the  solid  busi- 
ness men  and  substantial  property  owners  of  Cas- 
cade county.  His  operations  in  mines,  livestock  and 
real  estate,  not  only  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Great  Falls,  but  elsewhere  in  the  state  have  been 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Since  his  residence  in  Mon- 
tana he  has  also  had  a  business  association  with 
his  uncle.  H.  C.  Keller,  the  manager  of  the  West- 
chester Insurance  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  is  one  of  the  prominent 
business  men  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
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JOSEPH  KIPP.— This  gentleman  was  born 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
on  November  29,  1849.  His  father,  James  Kipp, 
born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  was  for  six  years  em- 
ployed by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  On  leav- 
ing this  service  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Choteau  family, 
and  became  associated  with  the  American  Fur 
Company,  with  which  he  remained  nearly  forty 
years,  transacting  their  Montana  business  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Platte,  Mo.,  in  1880. 
His  wife,  Mary  (Garneau)  Kipp,  was  born  at 
Berthol,  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  is  now  living 
with  her  son  Joseph  at  Blackfoot.  The  liberal 
education  received  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kipp  came  from 
his  own  industry  and  application.  The  element- 
ary portion  of  it  was  acquired  at  the  public  school 
kept  near  the  site  of  Choteau,  and  he  later  at- 
tended St.  Ignatius  Mission  School  for  one  year. 
He  then  attended  a  boarding  school  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  concluding  with  thorough  courses 
at  the  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Commercial  College, 
Peoria,  111.,  and  at  a  commercial  college  at  Chi- 
cago. The  entire  expense  of  his  education  was 
paid  for  from  his  individual  earnings.  In  1866 
he  came  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and  for  two  years 
was  a  clerk  at  Carroll  &  Steele's  Indian  trading 
post,  and  the  next  season  he  was  thus  engaged 
in  the  Northwest  Territory.  It  was  during  an  ex- 
ploring and  prospecting  tour  in  the  Peace  river 
country,  that  accompanied  by  a  few  companions, 
Mr.  Kipp  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  of  his 
career.  The  cold  and  hunger  endured  by  them 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
never  gone  through  a  similar  experience,  extreme 
hunger  driving  them  to  eat  material  which,  un- 
der happier  circumstances,  would  be  absolutely 
disgusting.  In  1870  Mr.  Kipp  returned  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  for  a  while  was  connected  in  business 
on  a  percentage  basis  with  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co.  In 
1881  he  located  on  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  at 
Blackfoot  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Teton 
county.  Here  he  has  1,000  acres  of  land,  com- 
pletely fenced  and  otherwise  improved,  and  here 
he  is  extensively  engaged  in  stockraising  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  general  prosperity. 
The  political  influence  of  Mr.  Kipp  is  widely  felt 
in  Democratic  circles,  and  he  manifests  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  the  issues  of  successive  campaigns. 
By  his  marriage,  solemnized  on  May  14,  1898,  he 
has  three  children,  James,  Mary  and  George  Grin- 
nell,  aged  ten,  twelve  and  four  years. 


AUGUST  KROPP.— The  life  of  this  sturdy  and 
hardworking  citizen  offers  to  the  narrator 
few  strong  lights  or  shades.  It  is  a  plain  tale  of 
duties  faithfully  performed,  responsibilities  cour- 
ageously assumed  and  discharged,  with  disappoint- 
ments patiently  endured  and  triumphs  modestly 
enjoyed.  He  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  on 
April  22,  1857.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the 
same  place  and  both  died  there  in  1883.  The 
father,  Henry  Kropp,  was  a  carpenter  and  builder, 
and  worked  at  the  trade  all  of  his  mature  life. 
Mr.  Kropp  was  educated  at  the  town  of  Hamer, 
Hanover,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  with  his 
father  and  worked  at  it  until  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old.  Then,  in  1881,  he  concluded  that  there 
was  a  more  promising  field  for  his  energies  in  the 
United  States,  and  sailed  for  this  country,  coming 
at  once  to  Helena,  where  for  ten  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Wicks  &  Co.  In  1891 
he  located  the  homestead  on  Muddy  creek  on 
which  he  now  lives,  adding  desert  and  pre-emption 
claims,  and  since  increasing  his  holdings  by  pur- 
chase, until  he  has  a  ranch  of  about  2,000  acres, 
desirably  located,  ten  miles  from.  Pondera  and 
twenty  miles  from  Choteau,  and  well  adapted  for 
his  business,  raising  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  For 
four  years  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 
horned  cattle,  but  since  1895  he  has  conducted 
sheepraising  almost  exclusively,  usually  running 
two  fiocks  of  4,000  each.  He  gives  every  detail 
of  the  business  his  personal  attention  and  omits  no 
effort  on  his  part  to  secure  the  best  returns.  Mr. 
Kropp  is  a  Republican  and  always  takes  an  active 
part  in  local  affairs.  His  party  sets  a  high  value 
on  his  services  and  local  influence,  but  has  never 
yet  induced  him  to  accept  an  office.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Helena  in  1883  to  Miss  Lena  C.  Knap- 
wurst,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  died  July  27, 
1897,  leaving  four  children,  Henry  F.,  Walter  H., 
Paul  W.  and  Kate.  In  1899  he  was  again  mar- 
ried, this  time  in  Chicago  to  Miss  Augusta  Brill, 
also  a  native  of  Germany.  He  is  on  an  ascending 
plane  of  prosperity  and  pubhc  esteem,  and  can  feel 
that  he  has  won  by  his  own  merits  and  faithful 
labor  his  position  of  financial  independence. 


CHARLES  D.  LaBRECHE.  of  Holy  Family 
Mission,  Teton  county,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Montana  pioneers,  and  probably  the  only  one 
who  ever  made  the  long  and  perilous  trip  from 
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St.  Louis  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton  in 
a  row  boat.  This  he  did  in  1858,  and  since  then 
he  has  thoroughly  explored  the  greater  portion  of 
Montana  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  prominent  residents  in  the  state. 
He  was  born  at  Maskinonge,  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  August  11,  1835.  His  father,  Med- 
gard  D.  LaBreche,  was  a  successful  Canadian 
farmer  and  died  in  that  country  about  1880.  The 
mother,  Lenora  LaBreche,  was  of  Scotch  ances- 
try, although  a  native  of  Canada,  where  she  died 
in  1888.  Charles  LaBreche  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Maskinonge  and  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he 
entered  a  grocery  in  his  native  town  as  a  clerk. 
Subsequently  he  moved  to  Montreal  and  officiated 
as  a  salesman  in  a  dry  goods  establishment.  Go- 
mg  thence  in  1856  to  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  he  was 
for  two  years  employed  in  a  general  store,  and  in 
1858  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  began  the  memor- 
able trip  up  the  Missouri  river  in  a  skifT,  arriving 
at  Fort  Benton  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  remained  at  the  fort  until  the  spring  of  i860 
following  various  pursuits,  at  one  time  working 
in  the  tailor  shop  of  Jacob  Schmidt,  of  whom  a 
biographical  notice  appears  in  another  portion  of 
this  book. 

Two  years  were  passed  between  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  and  in  1862  Mr.  La- 
Breche accompanied  Mullen's  escort  to  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  and  here  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  packing  in  the  mines  for  two  years.  From 
the  summer  of  1864  until  the  spring  of  1865  he 
fnined  and  prospected  on  Wild  Horse  creek,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  at  Frenchtown,  now  Missoula, 
Mont.  The  fall  of  1865  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
ferry  at  Bear  gulch,  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  re- 
moving thence  to  the  town  of  Deer  Lodge  and  re- 
maining there  until  1871.  Then  followed  two 
years  of  teaming  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  in 
1873  he  came  to  Helena  and  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit.  The  year  1877  he  spent  in  Fort  Benton, 
from  which  place  he  removed  to  Dearborn,  and 
for  ten  years  he  devoted  his  time  profitably  to 
slockraising,  and  while  here  Mr.  LaBreche  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  gold  seekers  the  first  sluice 
boxes  ever  made  in  the  state,  cutting  them  out 
with  a  whip-saw.  The  nine  following  years  were 
passed  on  Sheep  creek,  fifteen  miles  from 
Dupuyer,  in  Teton  county,  where  he  still  con- 
tinued the  cattle  business.  To  his  present  home, 
near  the  Holy  Family  Mission,  he  came  in  1897. 


It  comprises  a  fine  ranch,  with  plenty  of  range, 
well  improved,  with  conveniences  necessary  for  a 
successful  prosecution  of  the  business,  on  the 
Blackfoot  reservation,  and  here  Mr.  LaBreche  is 
lucratively  engaged  in  raising  high-grade  cattle. 
At  Frenchtown,  now  Missoula,  on  April  19,  1865, 
Mr.  La  Breche  was  marrie(;l  to  Miss  Emily  Hamill. 
Of  their  ten  children,  one,  Eli  D.,  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty  years.  The  living-  children  are  Charles 
R.  D.,  Julia  D.,  David  D.,  Mary  D.,  Madard  D., 
Leonora  D.,  Emily  D.,  Jessie  D.  and  Theophile. 
Mr.  LaBreche  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and,  while  residing  at  Dearborn,  served  as  school 
trustee  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  suc- 
cessive terms.  He  possesses  the  esteem,  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  the  community. 


pHARLES  E.  LaCHAPELLE,  one  of  the 
v->  prosperous  agriculturists  and  stockmen  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  is  a  native  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  He  is  the  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  La 
Chapelle,  both  Canadians.  The  father  followed 
farming  in  Canada  with  fair  success,  but  the  at- 
tractions of  the  rapidly  unfolding  northwest  proved 
too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  and  in  1869  he  left 
Quebec  and  came  to  Montana,  locating  first  at 
Lincoln  gulch,  near  Helena.  Here  he  engaged  in 
placer  mining  which  he  continued  industriously 
until  1878  when  he  engaged  in  ranching,  stock- 
raising  and  dairying,  six  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  Helena.  His  ranch  consisted  of  240  acres  of 
land  which  he  sold  in  1900  for  $11,000.  In  1884 
he  secured  240  other  acres  in  desert  and  tree  claims 
and  purchased  1,600  acres  located  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Augusta.  Here  he  began  sheep  rais- 
ing, at  first  in  an  unpretentious  way.  This  he 
continued  until  1899  when  he  sold  the  band  of 
2,600  sheep  for  $5,600.  He  is  now  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  farming,  but  he  intends  soon  to  resume 
stockraising.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaChapelle  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church  and  their  present 
residence  is  near  Helena.  Politically  his  affiliations 
are  with  the  Republican  party. 

Charles  E.  LaChapelle  received  a  good  common 
school  education,  which  he  has  supplemented  by 
home  study,  attaining  a  valuable  store  of  informa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  began  to 
materially  assist  his  parents  on  the  ranch,  and  in 
1884  he  took  up  homestead,  tree,  desert  and  pre- 
emption   claims    comprising   400    acres,    while    re- 
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cently  he  has  leased  3,840  acres  of  land.  He  first 
engaged  in  sheep  raising  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  beginning  with  1,400  head  and  to  purchase 
these  he  was  compelled  to  involve  himself  in  debt 
to  quite  an  extent,  but  he  has  since  seen  no  reason 
to  regret  this  part  of  the  enterprise,  as  he  has  been 
decidedly  successful.  In  1899  Mr.  LaChapelle  and 
his  father  dissolved  partnership  and  he  has  since 
individually  continued  business.  On  January  2, 
1893,  Mr.  La  Chapelle  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Clara  Vigeant,  a  native  of  California  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Louisa  Vigeant,  natives  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  Her  father  was 
a  farmer  and  the  family  had  removed  to  California 
in  1866.  Both  of  her  parents  were  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  her  father  was  an  active  Lib- 
eral in  Canadian  politics.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  La  Chapelle  have  one  daughter.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church,  while  Mr.  La  Chapelle 
is  in  political  adherence  a  Republican. 


JACOB  LAFRANTZ,  a  merchant,  a  hotelkeeper 
and  the  postmaster  at  Lloyd,  Choteau  county, 
Mont.,  is  a  son  of  Nicholas  and  Sarah  (Fulton) 
Lafrantz,  natives  of  Germany,  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  and  set- 
tled in  Jackson  county,  Iowa.  Later  they  re- 
moved to  Crawford  county  in  the  same  state, 
where  they  engaged  in  farming.  In  1880  Mrs. 
Lafrantz  died,  and  Mr.  Lafrantz  remarried.  He 
has  retired  from  active  business  and  now  (1901) 
resides  in  Denison,  Iowa.  His  son,  Jacob  La- 
frantz, was  the  oldest  of  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters by  the  first  marriage.  He  was  born  in  Jack- 
son county,  Iowa,  on  October  16,  1862,  and  was 
reared  on  the  homestead  in  Crawford  county,  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
remained  on  the  home  farm  until  he  was  past  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  and  then,  in  1893,  removed  to 
Montana,  settling  on  People's  creek,  in  Choteau 
county.  There  with  his  brother  Daniel  he  took 
up  320  acres  of  land  and  they  conducted  sheep- 
raising  on  a  large  scale  until  1899,  when  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved.  Jacob  then  took  charge  of 
the  hotel  at  Lloyd,  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
and  also  in  raising  cattle.  Politically  Mr.  Lafrantz 
is  an  active  Republican  and  takes  great  interest 
in  the  success  of  his  party.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Lloyd  November  6,  1896,  and  has 
given  the  patrons   of  the  office  very  satisfactory 


service.  He  was  married  in  1885  to  Miss  Maggie, 
daughter  of  Herman  Bruhn,  a  native  of  Germany 
and  a  resident  of  Scott  county,  Iowa.  Mr.  La- 
frantz is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  public-spirited  citizens  of  his  county,  mani- 
festing a  warm  interest  in  every  public  improve- 
ment or  effort  toward  the  welfare  of  his  people 
and  section,  and  commands  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  all  who  know  him. 


WILLIAM  LARKIN.--Incumbent  of  the  chief 
executive  office  of  the  municipality  of  Red 
Lodge,  Carbon  county,  and  giving  a  discriminat- 
ing, economical  and  business-like  administration 
of  its  affairs,  Mr.  Larkin  is  known  and  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  progressive  and  representative  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city.  He  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  born 
in  the  city  of  Ottumwa,  the  county  seat  of  Wapello 
county,  on  December  4,  1865.  His  father,  Patrick 
Larkin,  was  born  in  County  Kings,  Ireland,  as 
was  also  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Dwyer.  Peter  Larkin,  the  grandfather,  was  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  he  passed 
his  life.  One  year  subsequently  to  his  marriage, 
in  1847,  Patrick  Larkin  came  to  America,  first  lo- 
cating in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  until 
1852,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death.  In 
his  family  were  twelve  children.  In  the  public 
schools  William  Larkin  received  his  education  and 
he  continued  to  be  identified  with  farm  work  at 
home  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  he 
came  to  Wyoming,  making  Rock  Springs  his  head- 
quarters, later  removing  to  Washington,  where  he 
passed  a  year  principally  in  mining  operations  with 
varying  success.  In  1888  Mr.  Larkin  came  to 
IMontana  and  here  devoted  the  first  year  to  pros- 
pecting, after  which,  in  1889,  he  came  to  Red 
Lodge,  Carbon  county,  and  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing for  one  year.  He  then  opened  a  wholesale 
and  retail  liquor  establishment,  which  he  has  ever 
since  successfully  conducted,  having  admitted  his 
brother-in-law,  R.  J.  Fleming,  to  partnership. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Red  Lodge  Mr. 
Larkin  has  shown  a  proper  and  timely  interest 
in  public  affairs  of  a  local  nature.  In  1898  he 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Carbon  county,  but  normal  political  ex- 
igencies compassed  his  defeat.  In  the  spring  of  the 
same   year,   however,   the   citizens   of  Red   Lodge 
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gave  distinctive  evidence  of  the  confidence  and  re- 
gard which  they  repose  in  him,  by  electing  him  to 
the  office  of  mayor.  In  this  capacity  he  served  with 
such  signal  ability  that  he  was  re-elected  in  the 
spring  of  1900.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
mayors  the  city  has  ever  had  and  his  course  has 
met  with  uniform  endorsement,  irrespective  of  strict 
partisan  lines.  His  business  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions, and  the  headquarters  is  a  fine  brick  store 
on  the  main  business  street,  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  accessories.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  valu- 
able realty  in  Red  Lodge,  including  a  fine  residence 
property,  which  is  one  of  the  attractive  homes  of 
the  place.  Fraternally  he  is  a  popular  member  of 
the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks. 

On  May  20,  1895,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Larkin  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Fleming,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  Fleming,  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
whence  they  came  to  the  United  States  and  finally 
to  Montana,  where  the  father  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  Red  Lodge.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Larkin  became  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren :  William  and  Thomas,  deceased. 


TO.  LARSON,  who  is  incumbent  of  the  office 
of  assessor  of  Teton  county,  and  whose  well 
improved  ranch  is  located  six  miles  north  of 
Choteau,  has  won  success  through  his  own  efforts 
and  has  proved  a  worthy  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness man.  He  was  born  in  Krogero,  Norway,  on 
November  27,  1874,  the  son  of  Ole  Larson,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  town,  and  who  came  to 
America  in  1880,  locating  in  Benton  county, 
Minn.,  where  he  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Annie  Thompson,  was  likewise  born  in 
Krogero,  and  there  their  marriage  was  solem- 
nized. T.  O.  Larson  was  but  six  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  parents'  removal  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Ben- 
ton county,  Minn.,  during  the  winter  months  and 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm  dur- 
ing the  summers  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  when  he  located  in  Princeton, 
Minn.,  where  he  acted  as  town  herder  of  cattle  for 
eighteen  months,  then  for  six  months  was  em- 
ployed in  a  hotel  at  Bridgeman.  The  following 
year  he  passed  on  the  parental  homestead,  and 


from  1890  to  1895  he  held  a  clerkship  in  a  store 
at  Princeton.  In  1895  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating in  Burton,  Teton  county,  where  he  associ- 
ated himself  with  Lewis  Tellefson  in  the  opening 
of  a  general  store. 

Within  the  following  year  Mr.  Larson  sold  his 
interest  to  his  partner  and  then  purchased  a  stage 
line,  which  he  operated  until  the  fall  of  1898,  when 
he  sold  the  business  and  equipment  to  D.  E.  Mc- 
Cormack.  In  the  meantime  he  had  purchased  the 
mercantile  business  of  his  former  partner,  Mr. 
Tellefson,  and  he  removed  the  stock  of  goods  to 
Farmington,  where  he  continued  in  trade  until  the 
summer  of  1899,  when  he  sold  to  M.  A.  Mun- 
son,  and  within  the  same  year  took  up  a  des- 
ert claim  ten  miles  north  of  Choteau,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  raising  cattle  and  horses.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  he  sold  to  E.  Estel,  and  in  1900 
purchased  his  present  ranch  of  his  brother,  Jenson 
Larson,  and  here  he  is  engaged  in  raising  cattle 
and  horses.  In  November,  1900,  Mr.  Larson  was 
the  successful  Republican  candidate  for  assessor 
of  Teton  county,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  at  the  opening  of  1901  and  is  now  the  incum- 
bent of  the  office.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  member  of 
Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Fideli- 
ty Chapter  No.  18,  R.  A.  M.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  executive  and  business  ability,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  in  the  community. 


EE.  LEECH. — Among  the  representative  young 
business  men  of  Teton  county  is  numbered 
Mr.  Leech,  whose  progressive  methods  have  made 
him  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  his  finely  improved  ranch 
being  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Dupuyer,  which 
is  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Leech  is  a  native  of 
Afton,  Union  county,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born  on 
December  15,  1864,  the  son  of  James  P.  and  Mary 
(Cooper)  Leech,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1838,  removing  to  Lucas  county, 
Iowa,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon  until  his  death,  in  1865.  The  mother  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  and  still  retains  her 
residence  in  Afton,  la.  E.  E.  Leech,  after  com- 
pleting a  course  in  the  high  school  continued  his 
study  in  Parsons'  College,  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and 
further  supplementing  this  discipline  by  a  course  of 
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study  in  the  well  known  business  university  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  Mr.  Leech  left  home  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana, 
whither  he  came  in  1884,  locating  in  Choteau 
county,  which  at  that  time  included  Teton  county, 
and  taking  up  tracts  of  government  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  Dupuyer.  He 
has  since  added  to  his  estate  by  purchase  until  he 
has  a  total  of  2,920  acres,  located  on  Dupuyer 
creek  and  the  Dry  Forks  of  the  Marias  river. 

The  ranch  is  one  of  the  most  eligibly  located  and 
one  of  the  best  improved  in  Teton  county,  giving 
evidence  of  the  discriminating  methods  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  by  the  enterprising  proprietor, 
who  began  his  labors  here  when  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy.  Through  an  effective  system  of  ir- 
rigation Mr.  Leech  is  enabled  to  raise  excellent 
crops  of  hay,  while  he  gives  his  attention  to  the 
raising  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  usually  run- 
ning about  10,000  head  of  sheep  and  operating  up- 
on an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Leech  is  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party,  being  one  of  the 
leaders  in  its  local  councils,  and  in  1893  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Choteau  county  (of  which  Te- 
ton was  then  an  integral  part)  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature.  He  proved  a  capable  rep- 
resentative of  the  interests  of  his  county  and  state, 
being  one  of  the  active  workers  in  the  assembly. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Choteau  Lodge 
No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  also  with  the  L  O.  O.  F. 
and  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Choteau.  In  1889,  at 
Buchanan,  Mich.,  Mr.  Leech  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  Geyer,  who  was  born  near 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  and  they  have  two  children : 
Arba  and  Florence  M. 


CARL  LINDSTRAND.— Coming  directly  from 
his  native  land  to  Montana  in  1889,  and  at 
once  going  to  work  vigorously  and  diligently  and 
living  frugally,  Carl  Lindstrand,  of  Flat  Willow, 
has  prospered  and  has  well  deserved  his  success. 
He  was  born  July  13,  1869,  at  Smalland,  Sweden, 
the  son  of  Elias  Lindstrand,  who  was  a  prosperous 
carpenter  and  builder  and  also  conducted  a  farm 
with  success  and  profit.  His  family  consisted  of 
six  children.  Carl  passed  his  school  days  at  the  old 
homestead,  and  in  1889  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing at  Flat  Willow,  where  he  had  an  older  brother, 
Magnus,  who  later  removed  to  the  Musselshell 
four  miles  above  Roundup,  where  he  is  at  present 


engaged  in  raising  cattle,  having  over  200  head. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Lindstrand  was  employed  at 
ranch  work  for  others.  He  then  started  in  the 
sheep  industry  for  himself  taking  up  a  location  on 
the  Flat  Willow,  where  he  has  a  ranch  of  over 
5,000  acres,  much  of  it  under  good  irrigation  and 
very  productive,  yielding  abundant  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  hay  and  in  1901  more  than  5,000  bushels  of 
grain.  There  is  a  private  ditch  three  miles  long 
in  one  section  and  several  shorter  ones  which  fur- 
nish him  sufficient  water  to  properly  irrigate.  He 
has  15,000  sheep  and  is  well  equipped  with  good 
barns,  sheds,  corrals  and  other  appHances  for  his 
business,  and  has  a  good  residence.  In  fraternal 
relations  he  is  a  Freemason  and  a  Woodman  of 
the  World.  He  is  an  excellent  citizen,  warmly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  is  an 
enterprising,  progressive  and  wide-awake  man. 


PIERRE  A.  LETOURNEAU,  M.  D.— In  Mis- 
soula county  there  is  a  thriving  community 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  people  of  French  birth 
or  extraction,  and  here  is  to  be  found  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  class  of  citizens,  whose  interests 
are  identical  and  who  have  reason  to  feel  a  marked 
satisfaction  in  their  having  established  a  colony 
where  so  great  harmony  prevails.  The  center  of 
the  district  is  a  pleasant  little  village  known  as 
Frenchtown,  and  among  the  representative  citizens 
is  Dr.  Letourneau,  an  able  and  popular  physician 
and  surgeon,  who  ministers  to  those  aflSicted  and 
who  is  the  only  practitioner  whose  services  are 
called  for  by  the  community.  The  Doctor  is  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Sebastian,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
where  he  was  born  in  1859,  the  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Catherine  (Fortin)  Letourneau,  both  of  ster- 
ling French  lineage.  The  father  was  a  native  and 
lifelong  farmer  of  Quebec,  his  death  occurring  at 
St.  Sebastian  in  1892.  His  widow,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  province,  still  maintains  her  home  in 
St.  Sebastian,  being  seventy-four  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  this  writing. 

Dr.  Letourneau  received  his  early  education  in 
his  native  place  and  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  and 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  chosen  profession 
in  the  medical  department  of  Victoria  College  in 
Montreal,  where  he  completed  a  thorough  course  of 
technical  and  scientific  study  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1884,  receiving  his  coveted  degree 
of   M.   D.  and  being  eminently  qualified   for  the 
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work  of  his  profession.  He  began  his  active  prac- 
tice in  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  for  eight 
years,  gaining  prestige  as  an  able  and  discriminat- 
ing physician  and  surgeon.  Finally  his  health  be- 
came impaired,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Canada,  where  he  remained  five  years,  req.iperating 
his  energies  and  also  devoting  his  attention  to  medi- 
cal practice.  In  1897  Dr.  Letourneau  came  to 
Montana,  locating  among  his  own  people  in  French- 
town,  where  he  is  held  in  the  deepest  aflfection  and 
confidence,  and  where  he  has  an  excellent  prac- 
tice. He  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
gracious  presence,  and  no  resident  in  this  section 
enjoys  a  greater  popularity.  He  is  a  close  student 
and  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the  advances  made  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  being  thoroughly  en  rapport 
with  his  profession  and  ever  standing  ready  to  lend 
aid  and  succor  to  his  suffering  fellowmen.  The 
Doctor's  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  which  he  was  reared. 


THEODORE  H.  LIDOLPH.— A  native  of 
Saxony,  and  imbued  with  the  sterling  and 
sturdy  characteristics  of  the  race  from  which  he 
sprang,  Mr.  Lidolph  came  to  the  United  States 
with  a  willingness  to  do  anj^thing  that  might  af- 
ford a  livelihood  and  offer  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement ;  and  acting  on  that  principle  he  has 
achieved  a  gratifying  success  and  can  feel  the  sat- 
isfaction that  comes  from  triumphs  won  by  one's 
own  enterprise  and  skill.  His  parents  were 
Adolph  F.  and  Beatrice  Lidolph,  also  natives  of 
Germany,  who  came  to  America  in  1861  and  lo- 
cated in  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa.  The  father 
learned  the  trade  of  harnessmaking  in  Germany, 
and  followed  that  business  in  the  home  of  his 
adoption  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  October  12,  1877.  The  business  was 
very  profitable  and  brought  him  standing  and 
reputation  in  the  community  as  well  as  gratifying 
financial  returns.  Both  parents  were  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  father  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party  in  politics. 
They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  three  survive 
them.  The  mother  died  on  November  15,  1893. 
Theodore  H.  Lidolph  received  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  by  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  during  the  winter  months  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  he  then  began  to  assist  in 
his  father's  work  and  continued  with  his  parents, 


loyally  aiding  all  their  enterprises  until  he  was 
twenty-eight.  In  1873  he  made  a  brief  trip  to 
Nevada,  and,  returning  to  Iowa,  he  began  farming 
on  his  own  responsibility,  continuing  this  business 
until  1886.  He  then  made  another  trip  west,  this 
time  to  Arizona,  where  he  engaged  in  chopping 
wood  for  some  months  and  then  went  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  he  soon  secured  a  position  as  fore- 
man on  a  sheep  ranch,  he  and  his  wife  working  in 
a  hotel  in  the  meantime. 

In  1877  Mr.  Lidolph  came  to  Montana  seeking 
a  location  in  which  to- settle  permanently.  For  a 
few  months  he  worked  on  W.  C.  Child's  ranch,  and 
then  returned  to  Iowa  to  make  preparations  to  re- 
move to  this  state,  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of 
1888.  On  his  arrival  he  rented  a  ranch  on  Beaver 
creek,  and  in  1890  purchased  his  present  home, 
which  comprises  140  acres,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  produces  good 
crops  of  grain,  hay  and  vegetables.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  raising  cattle  with  gratifying  success 
and  profitable  returns.  In  political  relations  he  is 
an  ardent  Democrat,  always  giving  the  affairs  of 
the  party  his  attention  but  not  seeking  any  of  its 
honors.  On  February  14,  1875,  Mr.  Lidolph  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Anna  Roderick,  a 
native  of  Germany,  where  the  family  had  been 
long  established.  Her  parents  had  emigrated  to 
America  in  1853,  and  located  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
where  the  father  was  successfully  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons.  Both  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  Catholic  church  and 
died  in  that  faith.  Two  of  their  four  children, 
Katharine  and  Anna,   survive  them. 


pHARLES  LEITCH.— Born  and  reared  in 
Vy  Rossshire,  amid  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  his  life  began  on  March  9,  1861,  Charles 
Leitch  brought  to  the  land  of  his  adoption  the  ad- 
mirable and  productive  characteristics  of  that 
sturdy  race  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  and  in  every  line  of  physical 
and  intellectual  effort.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Catherine  (McLean)  Leitch,  also  natives  of 
Rossshire,  where  their  respective  families  had  lived 
for  many  generations.  The  father  was  an  over- 
seer for  the  Duke  of  Rossshire,  and  died  when  his 
son  was  yet  quite  young.  The  mother  gave  her 
attention  to  rearing  her  family  and  kept  them  to- 
gether  until  they   were   old   enough  to   shift   for 
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themselves.  Charles  attended  school  in  his  native 
land  until  1871,  when  he  came  to  America  with 
other  members  of  the  family  and  located  in  Illi- 
nois. There  he  remained  until  1884,  after  which 
he  passed  a  year  in  Iowa  and  three  in  California, 
engaged  in  mining.  In  1889  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  after  remaining  two  years  in  Butte, 
passing  the  time  for  the  most  part  in  mining,  he 
removed  to  Granite,  and  there  worked  in  the 
mines  until  1893,  when  he  located  on  his  present 
property,  which  is  between  Silesia  and  Gebo.  He 
has  a  very  desirable  ranch,  all  under  irrigation  and 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  In  addition  to 
cereals  and  hay,  he  raises  large  quantities  of  fruit 
of  superior  quality.  In  1899  his  exhibit  of  apples 
at  the  county  fair  at  Billings  took  the  first  prize. 
He  also  has  a  valuable  herd  of  stock,  consisting  of 
Durham  cattle,  thoroughbred  horses  and  Poland- 
China  hogs.  Mr.  Leitch  was  united  in  marriage 
on  June  18,  1891,  with  Miss  Georgia  McLeod,  a 
native  of  Cape  Breton  and  daughter  of  John  Mc- 
Leod, of  that  island.  They  have  had  one  child, 
Lincoln,  now  deceased.  Mr.  Leitch  has  made 
everything  go  that  he  has  taken  hold  of,  having 
business  capacity,  energy,  knowledge  of  men  and 
wise  adaptation  of  means  to  desired  ends.  He 
stands  well  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes  of  his 
community,  to  whose  advancement  he  has  ma- 
terially contributed. 


AUGUST  LUNSTROTH.— Upon  the  pages  of 
this  work  will  be  found  individual  mention  of 
many  who  have  come  from  foreign  shores  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  progressive  young  state  of 
Montana,  where  due  measure  of  success  has  not 
been  denied  them.  One  of  these  is  this  worthy 
young  ranchman  of  Cascade  county.  He  was  born 
at  Steinhagen,  Germany,  on  June  26,  1868,  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Katherine  Lunstroth,  who  passed 
their  entire  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Steinhagen, 
where  the  father  was  a  prominent  and  successful 
agriculturist  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years.  His  wife  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  August  Lunstroth  steadily  attended  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  province  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen,  when,  in  1883,  he  se- 
cured work  on  a  farm  for  wages,  being  thus  em- 
ployed one  year.  In  the  following  spring  he 
secured  a  position  in  a  men's  furnishing  store  in 
a  clerical  capacity  until  the  spring  of  1885,  when  he 
emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  city 


and  thence  proceeding  to  Nevada  where  he  was 
employed  on  a  fann  for  one  year ;  thence  he  came  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  near  here  he  worked  upon  a 
ranch  until  August,  1866,  and  was  thereafter  simi- 
larly engaged  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Falls  for  a 
time,  while  in  1887  he  was  engaged  in  rafting  on 
the  Missouri  river  between  Stickney  and  Great 
Falls  until  the  fall  of  that  year,  when  he  secured 
work  on  a  dairy  ranch  until  the  spring  of  1889 
when  he  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Evans,  Cascade  county,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming  and  cattle- 
raising,  his  indefatigable  efforts  and  mature  judg- 
ment bringing  to  him  a  material  success.  In  1897 
he  added  to  the  area  of  his  ranch  by  taking  up  a 
homestead  claim  of  155  acres  and  the  valuation  of 
his  ranch  property  now  aggregates  $3,000,  while 
fifty  acres  of  the  tract  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Politically,  Mr.  Lunstroth  has  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  which  he  renders  a 
stanch  allee;iance. 


HARRY  P.  LI M PERT,  the  capable  and  enter- 
prising foreman  of  the  fine  ranch  of  the  Wil- 
low Creek  Stock  Company,  located  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Augusta  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  is 
a  young  man  who  has  secured  a  position  of  marked 
responsibility  and  trust  since  coming  to  Montana, 
and  this  fact  is  indicative  of  his  sterling  integrity, 
his  fidelity  and  his  executive  ability.  Mr.  Lim- 
pert  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Hesper,  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  January  19,  1864, 
the  son  of  Valentine  and  Susanna  Limpert,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Germany  and  the 
latter  in  Canada.  The  father  has  for  many  years 
been  a  house  painter,  and  a  man  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  while 
the  religious  faith  of  his  wife  is  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination.  The  early  educational  ad- 
vantages of  Harry  P.  Limpert  were  such  as  were 
afforded  in  the  public  schools  in  his  native  town, 
and  his  school  days  ended  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  became  an  employe  in  a 
woolen  mill.  Later  he  engaged  in  house  painting, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  for  thirteen  years. 
In  1892  Mr.  Limpert  came  to  Montana,  believ- 
ing that  superior  opportunities  for  individual  ef- 
fort were  afforded  in  this  new  and  growing  com- 
monwealth, and  after  passing  two  months  in 
Helena  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  Dillon,  he  came  to 
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the  ranch  on  which  he  is  now  installed  as  foreman, 
the  same  comprising  4,200  acres  and  being  specially 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  Mr.  Limpert  is 
unflagging  in  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests 
over  which  he  is  thus  placed  in  charge,  and  holds 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  the  men  whom  he 
superintends  and  of  all  others  with  whom  he  is 
thrown  in  contact  in  the  various  relations  of  life. 
His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Republican 
party  without  reservation,  and  fraternally  he  holds 
membership  in  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
On  January  16,  1895,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Bertha  M.  Smith,  who  was  born  in 
Canada,  the  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Maggie  Smith, 
natives  respectively  of  Canada  and  Ireland,  and  the 
father  being  the  manager  of  a  large  woolen  mill 
in  Canada.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  while  his  wife  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Limpert  have  had 
three  children,  John  being  deceased,  the  two  sur- 
viving are  Bernice  and  William  V. 


DANIEL  N.  MacDONALD,  of  Philipsburg,  is 
a  native  of  Lewis  island,  Scotland.  He  was 
the  first  born  of  the  six  children  of  Norman  and 
Catherine  MacDonald,  who  were  also  Scotch  by  na- 
tivity. In  early  life  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Linowick,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  There 
he  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  then  for  four  years  worked  on  the 
farm  with  his  father.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
removed  to  the  United  States  and  was  employed 
on  a  farm  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  two  years; 
and  then  went  to  the  White  mountains,  N.  H.,  and 
spent  a  year  employed  in  a  lumber  camp.  From 
there  he  went  to  Boston  and  worked  in  a  slaughter 
house  and  a  fertilizer  factory  during  the  summer, 
returning  to  the  lumber  camp  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains for  the  winter  in  1880.  About  this  time  Mr. 
MacDonald  felt  a  longing  for  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities and  wider  range  of  experience  to  be  found 
in  the  far  west,  and  made  his  way  to  Marshall  Pass, 
Colo.,  where  he  worked  for  the  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road Company  for  ten  months.  From  there  he 
went  to  Denver  and  kept  a  restaurant  for  three 
months,  coming  thence  to  Butte,  Mont.,  and  worked 
in  a  sawmill  for  Messrs.  Walker  &  Newton.  After 
remaining  with  that  firm  about  six  months  he 
went  to  Missoula  on  a  horse  which  he  bought  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  trip,  there  being  no  rail- 


road to  that  place  at  the  time.  There  he  worked 
at  sawmilling  in  the  capacity  of  riding  the  carriage, 
for  Joe  Hartwell,  who  was  getting  out  timber  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  he  returned  to  Butte  by  way  of  Anaconda, 
when  the  present  site  of  that  town  was  a  sheep 
ranch.  On  his  return  to  Butte  he  went  to  work 
chopping  wood,  getting  out  logs  for  a  sawmill 
with  which  to  build  the  Parrott  Smelter.  The  next 
spring  he  worked  for  William  Buck,  near  Ana- 
conda, in  a  sawmill,  running  the  saw,  and  later 
did  the  same  kind  of  work  for  a  man  named  Savery, 
who  owned  the  Cable  gold  mine.  In  1886  he 
made  a  visit  of  six  months  to  his  old  home  in 
Canada,  and  on  his  return  to  Anaconda  worked 
for  eighteen  months  in  a  smelter.  From  Anaconda 
he  removed  to  Philipsburg  and  for  four  years  con- 
ducted a  wood  yard.  In  April,  1893,  he  started 
business  as  a  lumber  merchant,  and  added  coal, 
building  material,  flour  and  feed,  in  which  he  now 
engages,  meeting  with  great  success. 

Although  Mr.  MacDonald's  business  has  been 
extensive  and  exacting,  he  has  not  allowed  it  to  ab- 
sorb all  his  time  or  energy.  He  has  manifested  a 
lively  and  continuous  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
has  rendered  good  service  to  the  community  in  va- 
rious civil  capacities.  He  has  been  a  school  trustee 
and  is  now  alderman  of  his  ward  in  the  city  of 
Philipsburg.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of  his 
party.  The  good  fellowship  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions engendered  by  the  fraternal  orders  have  ap- 
pealed with  force  to  his  mind,  and  he  has  given  a 
good  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to  their  in- 
terests. He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  the  two 
last  named  he  has  been  through  the  chairs,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  posted  and  most  skill- 
ful workers  in  the  lodges.  Since  1891  he  has  also 
been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  much 
of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  church  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  his  intelligent  direction  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  enthusiasm  he  has  infused  into  the 
organization.  In  May,  1901,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Butte  Presbytery  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church,  the  sessions  of  which  were 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  MacDonald  was 
married  April  7,  1886,  at  Hampton,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada,  to  Miss  Anna  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Allen  and  Margaret  Smith.  Her  father  is 
a  leading  farmer  and  stockman  of  his  section,  and 
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she  is  the  second  of  a  family  of  four  daughters. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald  have  four  children, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  namely :  Allen,  Ken- 
neth D.,  Margaret  and  Ray  Lincoln.  They  have  a 
beautiful  home  in  Philipsburg,  which  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  their  numerous  devoted  friends,  and  is 
noted  for  its  refined  and  genial  hospitality.  Mr. 
MacDonald  also  owns  six  good  houses  in  Philips- 
burg, all  of  which  are  rented,  and  a  large  double, 
two-story  brick  store  building.  He  has  besides  a 
number  of  good  mining  prospects.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  he  has  borne  himself  with  eminent 
propriety  and  usefulness,  and  has  won  the  deep 
and  lasting  regard  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 


THOMAS  McGERL,  of  Yellowstone  valley, 
early  began  and  long  continued  the  hard  ex- 
periences of  adverse  circumstances,  and  hearkened 
to  the  stern  calls  of  duty  where  the  dependence  is 
wholly  on  one's  self.  He  was  born  in  County  Lei- 
trim,  Ireland,  in  November,  1845.  His  father,  Pat- 
rick McGerl,  also  a  native  of  Erin,  was  there  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  died  at  his  home  in  1846. 
His  widow,  nee  Sarah  McGovern,  gathered  her  fam- 
ily of  eight  small  children  around  her  in  1848,  and 
set  sail  for  the  United  States,  locating  at  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  from  whence  she  removed  in  1855,  to 
Lexington,  Mo.,  where  she  died  in  1878.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gerl received  a  very  limited  education  in  the  schools 
of  ^^'oonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  Lafayette  county.  Mo., 
being  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  and  take  his  place  as  a  laborer  on  the  farm. 
He  remained  at  home  until  April,  1863,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a  member  of  the 
Fifth  Missouri  Regiment.  He  served  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  being  the  youngest  of  eight  brothers, 
five  of  whom  were  in  the  LTnion  army.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  he  crossed  the  plains  from  Leav- 
enworth, Kan.,  to  Fort  Union,  N.  M.,  returning 
the  same  year  to  his  old  Missouri  home,  where  he 
remained  until  1873  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  partnership  with  his  brother  James.  In 
the  fall  of  1873  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  and  in  1875  removed  to  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  where  he  worked  with  a  bridge 
crew  on  the  Union  Pacific.  In  the  spring  of  1876 
he  came  to  Montana,  and  locating  at  Butte  he 
worked  in  the  mines  for  a  year.  On  May  20,  1877, 
he  located  homestead  and  pre-emption  claims  at 
JJnntley,  near  the  old   Baker  battleground  on  the 


Yellowstone.  Here  he  and  his  partners  established  a 
stopping  and  trading  place,  and  built  a  cable  ferry 
across  the  river.  He  remained  there  until  1882, 
and,  having  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  1880, 
during-  the  next  two  years  supplied  the  track  and 
grading  forces  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
with  beef.  Since  1884  Mr.  McGerl  has  devoted 
his  attention  entirely  to  raising  sheep  and  cattle  on 
his  Huntley  ranch,  which  consists  of  1400  acres, 
and  produces  over  1,000  tons  of  alfalfa  a  year.  Its 
substantial  and  superior  improvements  make  it  one 
of  the  most  desirable  and  admired  ranches  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  where  there  are  many  that  are 
well  improved  and  highly  cultivated.  Mr.  McGerl 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  chapter  and 
commandery  at  Billings,  and  of  Algeria  Temple  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Helena. 


pHARLES  A.  LYNCH.— Fining  with  great  ac- 
y-^  ceptability  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Meadow, 
]\Iont.,  which  was  established  as  a  postoffice  in  the 
winter  of  1901,  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  Charles  A.  Lynch,  of 
Flathead  county,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  his  section  of  the  state.  He 
was  bom  in  Howard  county.  Mo.,  November 
16,  1848.  His  father,  Neptune  Lynch,  was  born 
near  Calway,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  a  boy  in  charge  of  one  of  his 
uncles.  He  located  in  Howard  county,  Mo., 
where  he  lived  until  1862,  when  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Idaho,  with  his  family.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  he  came  to  Montana  and  bought  a  ranch  on 
Deep  creek  near  Townsend.  Three  years  later  he 
sold  this  ranch  and  bought  ox  teams,  and  in  1869 
and  1870  was  engaged  in  freighting  between  Fort 
Benton  and  Helena.  In  the  summer  of  1870  he 
located  at  Horse  Plains,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1898.  His  widow,  Elizabeth  (Alex- 
ander) Lynch,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  is  living  with 
her  daughter  at  Horse  Plains.  Charles  A.  Lynch 
was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of  Howard 
county,  Mo.,  and  leaving  school  in  1862,  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  he  crossed  the  plains  with 
his  parents,  and  was  connected  with  his  father  in 
his  ranching  and  freighting  enterprises  until  1876. 
Then  he  and  his  brother  Neptune  engaged  in  the 
stock  business,  they  buying  cattle,  etc.,  in  Montana 
and  Washington,  and  driving  them  to  markets  in 
the  Northwest  Territory.     From  1883  to  1891  they 
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were  raising  cattle  and  handling  beef  contracts  for 
the  railroads  and  other  corporations,  with  head- 
quarters at  Horse  Plains.  In  1891  he  located  on 
his  present  fine  ranch  of  900  acres  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  Flathead  county,  and  four  miles  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  on  which  he  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  hay.  He 
takes  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  Democrat,  and, 
as  has  been  noted,  holds  the  office  of  postmaster 
at  Meadow.  He  is  a  member  of  Kalispell  Lodge 
No.  725,  B.  P.  O.  E.  He  was  married  at  Kalispell 
in  July,  1897,  to  Miss  Kate  Nowlan,  who  was  born 
near  Wilno,  JMinn.  They  have  one  child,  Charles 
A.    Lynch. 


RODERICK  McRAE.  —  A  contribution  to 
American  citizenship  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  illustrates  in  his 
career  the  admirable  qualities  of  manhood  and  busi- 
ness capacity  for  which  the  people  of  Canada  are 
noted,  and  reflects  credit  on  his  Scotch  ancestry. 
He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario  on  July 
15,  1873.  His  parents,  Murdock  and  Catherine 
(McLennan)  McRae,  are  natives  of  Scotland,  and 
emigrated  from  that  country  in  1858.  They  are  still 
living  in  the  Dominion,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
well  spent  lives.  Their  son  Roderick  commenced 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Port  Elgin, 
Ontario,  rounding  it  out  at  the  Port  Elgin  Insti- 
tute. In  the  fall  of  1896  he  came  to  Rosebud, 
Mont.,  and  engaged  for  a  year  in  teaching  school. 
He  then  accepted  employment  as  a  clerk  and  sales- 
man in  the  store  of  the  McRae  Supply  Company, 
which  has  since  been  merged  into  the  McRae  Mer- 
cantile Company,  now  under  the  direct  personal 
management  of  himself  and  his  brother,  John  Mc- 
Rae. They  have  been  very  successful  in  enlarg- 
ing the  business  and  raising  the  standard  of  its 
tiade,  and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  capable, 
progressive  and  far-seeing  business  men.  In  politi- 
cal affiliations  Mr.  McRae  is  a  Republican.  Frater- 
nally he  is  allied  with  Forsyth  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  and  Rosebud  Lodge,  K.  P.,  both  located  at 
Forsyth. 


DAVID  N.  MacBILLINGSLY.— Known  from 
his  boyhood  as  "Dave  Mack,"  and  among 
many  even  of  his  intimate  friends  not  known  to 
have  any  other  name,  Mr.  MacBillingsly  has  passed 
his  useful  life  in  military  and  civil  lines  without  pre- 


tense, but  with  a  heart  always  cheerful  and  a  hand 
always  ready  to  do  whatever  duty  brought  to  him. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Cleveland,  Bradley 
county,  Tenn.,  on  May  4,  1828,  the  son  of  Joseph 
H.  and  Nancy  (MacMillan)  MacBilHngsly,  both 
natives  of  Tennessee  and  of  Scotch  ancestry.  The 
father,  a  farmer  and  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  died  in  Bradley  county, 
Tenn.,  in  1865.  The  mother  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated MacMillan  family  of  Tennessee  which  has 
been  long  prominent  in  public  life  and  she  also 
died  at  the  Bradley  county  homestead. 

Mr.  MacBillingsly  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  and  in  1852  he  and  his  sister  Susan  removed 
to  Newton  county.  Mo.,  and  from  1853  to  1856  he 
bought  cattle  and  drove  them  to  the  Sacramento 
valley,  Cal.  From  1856  to  1858  he  was  mining  in 
California,  then  went  to  Boston  bar,  on  the  Eraser 
river,  B.  C,  where  he  was  engaged  in  placer  mining 
until  i860.  In  1 86 1  he  visited  his  old  home  in 
Tennessee,  and  from  there  went  again  to  Newton 
county,  Mo.,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  fall  of  1861.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Price  for  three  years  and  a  half,  participating  in 
many  notable  engagements  of  the  war,  and  still 
holds  as  a  war  relic  an  old  muzzle-loading  Colt's 
revolver,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  an  acknowl- 
edged expert.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Idaho  City,  Idaho,  a  year  later  came  to 
Montana,  and,  locating  at  Elk  creek  in  Deer  Lodge 
county,  was  engaged  in  mining  there  and  in  the 
Bear  and  Lincoln  gulches  until  1870. 

For  seven  years  he  resided  at  Deer  Lodge,  and 
in  June.  1877,  he  removed  to  Butte  and  built  the 
log  cabin  which  has  been  since  his  home.  It  was 
erected  on  a  government  claim  and  originally  stood 
near  the  present  corner  of  Main  and  Mercury 
streets.  When  Mercury  street  was  laid  out  the 
cabin  fronted  on  that  street.  He  moved  it  into 
the  center  of  the  block  and  sold  the  front  lot,  and 
still  owns  the  cabin  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands.  He  has  been  an  industrious  collector  of 
curios,  and  owns  many  articles  of  interest.  After 
locating  in  Butte  he  followed  for  many  years  the 
dual  pursuits  of  nurse  and  carpet-layer,  being  es- 
pecially skillful  in  both,  but  since  1896  he  has  been 
so  crippled  with  rheumatism  as  to  be  incapacitated 
for  any  active  work.  In  his  early  travels  on  the 
western  plains  he  participated  in  many  Indian 
fights,  then  of  almost  daily  occurence,  and  had 
many  thrilling  adventures  and  narrow  escapes.  He 
was  in  the  government  service  for  ninety  days  in 
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1854  in  the  Rosin  River  valley,  Ore.,  and  the  Pitt 
River  valley,  Cal.,  campaigning  with  Capt.  Lock- 
hart.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and,  while  not 
an  active  partisan,  takes  lively  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party.  He  never  married  and  has  done 
his  own  housekeeping  and  cooking  since  1852.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Butte,  and  has  the 
respect  of  all  classes. 


RANE  J.  McCONNELL,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Sweet  Grass  county,  resides  near 
McLeod  on  an  extensive  and  thoroughly  irrigated 
cattle  ranch  which  has  been  substantially  improved 
in  every  way.  His  parents  were  Alexander  F.  and 
Eliza  (Carter)  McConnell,  natives  of  Indiana,  and 
he  was  born  in  Mahaska  county,  Iowa,  on  August 
25,  1847,  one  of  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Robert  Mc- 
Connell, and  the  maternal  grandfather,  Rane  J. 
Carter,  both  were  born  and  raised  in  Kentucky. 
The  father  removed  to  Iowa  from  Indiana  soon 
after  his  marriage,  and  was  there  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stockraising.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  Twenty-third  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry, 
fought  throughout  the  war,  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, but  died  within  nine  days  of  his  return 
home  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service.  One 
of  his  sons  enlisted  in  the  same  regiment  and  com- 
pany, and  he  was  killed  at  Vicksburg,  then  holding 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  Several  of  the  maternal 
uncles  of  R.  J.  McConnell  also  served  valiantly  in 
the  Civil  war.  Of  his  mother's  family  eleven  of 
the  twelve  children  held  a  reunion  in  Indiana  a  few 
years  since,  the  youngest  present  being  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  the  twelfth  child,  an  infant,  having 
died  in  infancy.  Mahaska  county  was  the  scene 
of  Mr.  McConnell's  education,  and  of  his  early 
employment  on  his  father's  farm.  Later  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas  for  a  five  years'  residence.  On 
September  20,  1890,  he  arrived  in  Livingston, 
Mont.,  and  immediately  went  to  the  Boulder  river, 
in  Sweet  Grass  county,  where  he  purchased  a  ranch 
of  320  acres,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Boulder, 
eighteen  miles  from  Big  Timber,  the  stream  cours- 
ing through  the  land  and  affording  excellent  irri- 
gation facilities,  and  supplying  two  ditches  carrying 
a  sufficient  volume  of  water  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  stock  enterprises  of  Mr.  IMcConnell 
are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  raising  of 
cattle,  and  he  generally  winters  200  head  of  Here- 


fords.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  McConnell  to  Miss 
Emma  Koozer  occurred  on  October  10,  1867,  she 
being  a  native  of  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Koozer  and  Anna  Rosabel  Koozer. 
Her  parents  removed  to  Iowa  in  1864,  but  within  a 
short  time  her  brother  died  and  her  father  returned 
to  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McConnell  have 
live  children :  Elmer,  who  married  Miss  Mabel  Bak- 
er, residing  on  East  Boulder  river;  Anna  (Mrs. 
Peter  Decker),  living  on  the  main  branch  of  the 
Boulder;  Nellie  (Mrs.  Benjamin  Miles);  James 
Curtis  and  MerHn.  Mr.  McConnell  was  elected 
commissioner  of  Sweet  Grass  county  in  1896,  and 
re-elected  in  1900,  his  incumbency  of  the  office  giv- 
ing the  highest  satisfaction.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  a  popular  gentleman 
and  a  valuable  citizen. 


WILLIAM  H.  McELWAIN,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing stockmen  of  the  Blackfoot  valley,  near 
Helmsville,  Powell  county,  comes  of  fine  old  Rev- 
olutionary stock,  his  paternal  uncle,  John  Allen 
McElwain  having  served  throughout  the  war  for 
independence,  and  being  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne's  army  at  Yorktown.  William  H. 
McElwain  was  born  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  in  1844, 
the  son  of  Hon.  John  A.  and  Lomira  (Sutherland) 
McElwain,  and  the  father  was  born  at  Palmer, 
Mass.,  in  1794.  He  acquired  an  excellent  edu- 
cation considering  his  limited  advantages,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  removed  to  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  going  later  to  Warsaw,  where  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death,  in  1875.  He  left  behind  him 
honors  and  property,  having  become  wealthy 
through  habits  of  industry  and  application.  In 
succession  he  occupied  all  the  public  offices  of  his 
home  city,  became  sheriff  of  Wyoming  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  its  county  treasurer,  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  and  was  a  general  of  miUtia.  In  all 
projects  of  civic  and  public  improvements  he  was 
an  acknowledged  leader,  helping  to  build  up  his 
locality  in  many  ways  and  proving  himself  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  a  Christian  gentleman.  Mrs. 
Lomira  (Sutherland)  McElwain  was  born  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  Warsaw  on  November 
26,  1884.  In  Warsaw  William  H.  McElwain  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Frances  Chaflfee.  also  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  the  daughter  of  Leonard  L.  and 
Julia  (Thorpe)  Chaflfee,  who  too  were  born  in 
New  York.     Her  father  died  in  1898 ;  her  mother 
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is  still  living.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McEhvain  has 
been  born  a  son,  Lee  C.  McElwain.  In  1879 
William  McElwain  left  his  native  state  and  sought 
a  home  in  Montana.  He  first  located  in  Beaver- 
head valley,  but  later  in  Blackfoot  valley,  where 
he  now  resides.  His  ranch  is  four  miles  west  of 
Helmville,  a  splendid  property  of  480  acres,  well 
stocked  with  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  Mr.  Mc- 
Elwain has  been  one  of  the  school  trustees  of 
Lincoln  township,  Powell  county.  Success  has 
come  to  him  in  every  way,  and  among  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances  the  popularity  of  himself 
and  family  is  unbounded. 


GEORGE  McCONE.— Among  the  progressive 
men  of  Montana,  the  tireless  and  daring 
pioneers,  and  their  immediate  followers,  no  less 
tireless  and  daring,  this  enterprising  ranchman, 
successful  farmer,  vigilant  and  conscientious  legis- 
lator and  genial  gentleman  is  entitled  to  honorable 
mention.  He  was  born  on  April  4,  1854,  in  Liv- 
ingston county,  N.  Y.,  and  his  father,  Isaac  Mc- 
Cone,  was  also  a  native  of  New  York,  but  in  1855 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Herricksville, 
Mich.,  where  he  died  in  1863,  leaving  a  widow  who 
still  survives  and  lives  at  Herricksville.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Polly  Griswold,  and  she  was 
born  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1823.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  old  began  life  for  himself 
as  a  farm  laborer  and  also  worked  in  the  pineries  of 
Michigan.  In  1877  he  went  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  carried  the  mails  from  Fort  Reno  to 
Fort  Sill  for  a  year.  The  next  spring  he  went  to 
Bismarck  and  engaged  in  carrying  the  mails  from 
that  city  to  Fort  Keogh  until  the  fall  of  1881,  at 
the  same  time  having  charge  of  the  government 
hay,  grain  and  wood  teams  between  the  two  places. 
In  the  spring  of  1882  he  embarked  in  the  cattle 
business  on  Bums  creek,  about  forty  miles  from 
Glendive,  and  since  tliat  time  has  been  one  of  the 
most  extensive  shippers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
in  his  section  of  the  state.  In  July,  1882,  he  was 
given  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  from  Glen- 
dive to  Fort  Buford  and  from  that  place  to  Wolf 
Point,  and  he  performed  the  work  faithfully  for 
six  years  and  until  the  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  1888. 

In  politics  Mr.  McCone  is  a  zealous  Republican, 
and  has  rendered  good  service  to  his  party  in  many 
a  hard  fought  battle.     He  has  also  brought  credit 


to  it  by  faithful  and  intelligent  service  in  official 
positions  of  great  responsibility.  He  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  first  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners for  Dawson  county,  and  at  the  first  general 
election  after  his  appointment,  which  occurred  in 
1882,  he  was  elected  to  the  office,  and  has  continu- 
ously been  re-elected  until  1900.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
his  county  in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  that  body 
was  conspicuous  for  close  attention  to  its  business, 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  state,  his  stern  adherence  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  and  his  fearlessness  and  vigor  in  en- 
forcing his  views.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order  in  several  of  its  branches,  being 
a  valued  member  of  Glendive  lodge,  Yellowstone 
chapter  and  Damascus  commandery,  all  of  Glen- 
dive. Mr.  McCone  was  married  in  1884,  at  Sidney, 
Mont.,  to  Miss  IMattie  Newlon,  a  native  of  Peoria, 
111.,  and  daughter  of  W.  W.  Newlon,  who  came  to 
the  Yellowstone  valley  in  1879.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  war  and  now  lives  at  Ridgelawn,  Mont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCone  have  three  children,  LeRoy, 
born  in  1886;  Lydia,  born  in  1890,  and  Alice,  born 
in  1896.  In  addition  to  his  property  in  Montana, 
Mr.  McCone  has  a  farm  of  157  acres  in  Branch 
county,  Mich.,  near  Herricksville,  where  his  mother 
now  resides. 


JOSEPH  C.  McCUAIG.— Among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  the  stock- 
growing  interests  of  Montana  is  Mr.  McCuaig,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  incorporate  a  review 
of  his  operations  in  this  compilation.  Mr.  McCuaig 
was  born  in»the  picturesque  old  city  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  ]\Iarch  20,  1861,  the  son  of  Joseph 
T.  and  Annie  (Haile)  McCuaig,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Picton,  Canada,  in  1829,  and 
the  latter  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1833.  The  father 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  dominion  government 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Ottawa  in  1869. 
his  widow  surviving  him  until  1885,  when  her  death 
occurred  in  Richville,  N.  Y.  Joseph  C.  McCuaig, 
after  his  early  training  in  the  public  schools,  en- 
tered the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Ottawa,  where  he 
completed  a  literary  and  business  course,  gradu- 
ating with  the  class  of  1878.  In  1879  he  removed 
to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  two  years  was  state 
grader  for  the  Minneapolis  Millers'  Association, 
and  for  one  year  held  the  position  of  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Norcross  Elevator  Company. 

In    1882   Mr.    McCuaig   came   to   Teton   county. 
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then  a  portion  of  Choteau  count},  and  took  up 
homestead,  pre-emption  and  timber-culture  claims 
on  the  Dry  Forks  of  the  Marias  river,  nine  miles 
east  of  Dupuyer.  To  this  original  estate  he  has 
added  until  his  ranch  now  has  an  area  of  2,800 
acres.  Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  livestock,  bringing  to  bear  a 
marked  discrimination  and  the  most  progressive 
methods.  He  gives  special  attention  to  sheepgrow- 
ing,  running  from  7,000  to  10,000  head.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  McCuaig  gives  a  stanch  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  holds  a  prominent  position 
in  its  local  councils.  He  served  as  under  sheriff 
in  1894-95,  under  Sheriff  John  Zimmerman.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
lodges  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  at  Choteau. 
In  December,  1889,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr. 
McCuaig  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Euphemia 
Smith,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  Margaret  F.  and  Josephine 
Euphemia.  Among  the  many  pleasant  homes  of 
Montana  ranch  life  this  is  a  fine  type. 


MALCOLM  McCORMACK,  a  prominent  tim- 
ber expert  and  farmer  of  the  Flathead  valley, 
head  river,  is  a  native  of  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  born  on  December  4,  1844.  His  parents  were 
Malcom  and  Mary  (McLean)  McCormack,  both 
natives  of  Scotland,  where  the  father  was  born  in 
1801  and  the  mother  in  1805.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  when  young  and  located  at  Niagara, 
where  for  many  years  the  father  was  the  local 
representative  of  a  large  English  loan  and  trust 
company.  He  died  in  Wellington  county,  Ontario, 
in  1893,  and  his  wife  followed  him  the  next  year. 
Their  son  Malcolm  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Wellington  county  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
then  he  left  school  and  went  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  for  thirty-five  years  made  this  place  and 
Big  Rapids  his  home,  being  employed  in  locating 
timber  land,  putting  in  logs  and  kindred  work.  In 
this  business  he  soon  became  an  expert  and  found 
his  services  in  great  demand.  Later  he  secured 
an  eighty-acre  homestead  near  Big  Rapids,  where 
he  resided  until  January,  1891,  when  he  came  to 
Montana  and  located  in  the  Flathead  valley.  There 
he  leased  and  later  purchased  the  160-acre  farm  on 
which  he  has  since  resided.  His  son  William  is  the 
manager  of  the  farm,  Mr.  McCormack  being  con- 


stantly occupied  as  an  expert  in  estimating  and 
appraising  timber.  In  politics  Mr.  McCormack 
is  an  earnest  Republican,  and  while  living  in  Michi- 
gan took  great  interest  in  political  affairs.  He 
was  married  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1867  to  Miss 
Catherine  McCallum,  who  was  born  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  in  1846.  They  have  seven  living  chil- 
dren :  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Loucks,  a  farmer  at 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. ;  William,  manager  of  the  home 
farm ;  Elliot,  an  expert  bookkeeper ;  Margaret,  Roy, 
Mary  and  John,  who  are  all  living  at  home.  The 
oldest  daughter,  Nettie,  married  at  Grand  Rapids 
with  Elmer  Sanders,  and  died  there  in  1889.  James, 
the  oldest  son,  died  in  1888,  aged  twelve,  at  the 
Big   Rapids  home. 


THOMAS  McCORMICK.  —  For  more  than 
twenty  years  a  prominent  and  successful  ranch- 
man near  Helmville  in  Deer  Lodge,  and  progress- 
ive and  resourceful  in  other  lines  of  productive  ac- 
tivity, Thomas  McCormick  has  been  of  substan- 
tial aid  in  the  development  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption  and  has  exemplified  in  his  useful  career 
the  best  traits  of  his  ancestry  and  of  American  citi- 
zenship. His  life  began  in  1850  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  where  his  parents,  Michael  and  Bridget  (Mul- 
len) McCormick,  were  bom  and  where  their  fami- 
lies had  lived  and  prospered  for  generations.  His 
father  was  a  lifelong  farmer  in  Ireland.  His  widow 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her  family,  and  died 
in  1900.  Mr.  McCormick  reached  the  United 
States  in  1870,  and,  after  making  a  trip  through  the 
Southern  states  with  a  view  to  securing  a  good  lo- 
cation for  business,  came  to  Montana  in  1871, 
by  way  of  the  Missouri  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  located  at  Lincoln  gulch.  He  at  once 
went  to  mining  and  followed  that  business  for  a 
number  of  years  with  varying  success,  then,  re- 
moving to  Helmville  in  1892,  he  has  been  since  then 
continuously  occupied  as  a  ranchman  on  one  of 
the  best  developed  and  most  attractive  properties 
in  his  neighborhood,  which  consists  of  480  acres, 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town,  and  improved 
\\ith  every  necessary  appliance  and  a  modern  resi- 
dence recently  erected,  one  of  the  most  artistic 
ranch  dwellings  in  the  northwest.  Mr.  McCormick 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  ^Nlary  A.  Coug- 
lan  and  they  have  four  children,  Frances,  Annie, 
Bertha  and  Thomas.  Circumstances  have  aided  in 
bringing  great  prosperity  to  them. 
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PETER  McDonald.— The  land  of  Scott  and 
Burns,  of  song  and  story,  of  philosophy  and 
patriotism,  that  gave  the  world  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts,  princely  in  their  fortunes  and  imperial  in 
their  misfortunes,  has  also  given  America  a  sturdy, 
resolute,  self-reliant  and  resourceful  element  of 
her  population,  one  that  has  thriven  wherever  it  has 
been  planted,  and  has  communicated  an  upward 
trend  and  an  accelerated  force  to  all  active  tenden- 
cies of  civilization.  In  good  standing  on  the  list 
of  her  contributions  to  American  progress  is  Peter 
McDonald,  of  Carbon  county.  Mont.,  a  native  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated family  of  his  name  that  has  been  so  conspic- 
uous for  deeds  of  patriotism  and  courage  in  the 
annals  of  his  native  land,  where  he  was  born  in 
1847,  the  son  of  John  McDonald.  Mr.  McDonald 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1869,  and  being  im- 
pressed with  the  enlarged  opportunities  for  good 
returns  from  industry  and  thrift  offered  by  the  far 
west,  made  his  way  to  Colorado,  and  there  passed 
six  years  in  mining  and  freighting.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  came  to  Montana,  overland  with 
wagons,  and  locating  at  Bozeman,  remained  there 
a  year  and  a  half  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  He 
then  began  freighting,  which  he  continued  with 
good  success  until  a  portion  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion south  of  Bridger  was  thrown  open,  when  he 
took  up  his  residence  on  the  ranch  which  he  now 
occupies  about  two  miles  south  of  the  town.  He 
has  his  land  well  improved,  all  under  irrigation  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  raises  alfalfa 
and  grain,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  quantities. 
He  has  a  good  residence  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings in  keeping  with  it,  and  his  farm  shows  in 
every  respect  the  thrift  and  good  management  char- 
acteristic of  the  better  element  of  the  Scotch  people. 
Mr.  McDonald  was  united  in  marriage  in  1899  with 
Miss  Cora  Allen,  whose  family  lives  on  Clark's 
Fork.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  neighborhood,  and  have  proven  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  regard  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


p  EORGE  W.  MAGEE.— This  gentleman  has 
V  T  proved  his  potentiality  in  several  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  is  at  present  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Acantha,  an  attractive  weekly  paper,  published 
in  Dupuyer,  Teton  county,  with  whose  industrial 
life  he  has  been  identified  for  a  number  of  years. 
.As  one  of  the  distinctively  representative  men  of 


Teton  county,  we  here  enter  a  brief  record  of  his 
life  and  accomplishment.  Mr.  Magee  was  born  in 
East  Douglas,  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  December 
2,  1858.  His  father,  Thomas  N.  Magee,  was  born 
in  Vermont  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  and  after  at- 
taining a  suitable  age  was  employed  in  the  forging 
department  of  the  Hunt  ax  factory  at  East  Doug- 
las, Mass.,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  He 
then  enlisted  in  the  Third  Rhode  Island  Cavalry, 
with  which  he  was  in  active  service  until  1864, 
when  his  term  of  enlistment  expired  in  New  Or- 
leans. His  life  was,  however,  sacrificed  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  since  in  December,  1864,  he  was 
drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  transport  North 
America,  oflf  Roanoke,  Va.,  while  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  be  mustered  out  of  service.  The 
maiden  name  of  Mr.  Magee's  mother  was  Mary 
Buffum,  and  she  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  her 
lineage  running  back  to  early  Pilgrim  stock  of 
Welsh  extraction.  She  died  in  a  New  York  hospi- 
tal in  1862,  so  that  Mr.  Magee  was  doubly  or- 
phaned when  a  mere  child. 

George  W.  Magee.  after  his  early  educational 
training  in  the  public  cshools  of  Pawtucket  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  continued  his  studies  in  a  nor- 
mal school  in  the  latter  city,  in  the  meantime  put- 
ting his  acquirements  to  practical  test  by  teaching. 
He  continued  in  pedagogic  work  until  1879,  when 
he  read  law  for  a  time  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
in  1880  came  west,  remaining  one  year  in  Iowa, 
where  he  varied  his  experience  by  acting  as  clerk 
in  a  hotel.  He  then  came  to  Montana  and  was  a 
resident  of  Fort  Benton  until  1884,  and  from  that 
time  to  1886  was  engaged  in  ranching  on  a  squat- 
ter's claim,  located  midway  between  Fort  Benton 
and  Choteau.  In  the  fall  of  1886  Mr.  Magee 
located  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres  on  Birch 
creek,  and  there  devoted  his  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  in  connection  with  a  freighting  busi- 
ness until  the  spring  of  1899.  In  the  fall  of  1899 
he  purchased  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Acantha 
at  Dupuyer.  and  has  made  the  paper  an  able  ex- 
ponent of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  of  local  interests.  He  is  a 
writer  of  force  and  individuality,  and  the  editorial 
utterances  of  the  Acantha  have  had  marked  in- 
fluence in  shaping  local  politics,  while  the  job  de- 
partment of  the  office  is  well  equipped  and  duly 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Magee  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  state,  and  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  cause  have  ever  been  timely 
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and  effective.  He  has  served  as  notarv  public  and 
justice  of  the  peace  for  a  full  decade,  and  since  1899 
has  been  United  States  commissioner  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Montana.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  in  which  he 
served  with  marked  discrimination  and  ability  dur- 
in  the  Sixth  general  assembly,  in  1899.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  Mountain  Meadow  Lodg;e  No. 
234,  Woodmen  of  the  World.  The  marriage  of  Mr. 
Magee  was  solemnized  in  Great  Falls  on  September 
3,  1900,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Katherine  Landin, 
who  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1883.  They  have  a 
pleasant  home  in  Dupuyer  and  enjoy  a  marked  pop- 
ularity in  the  community,  whose  interests  Mr.  Ma- 
gee has  done  much  to  advance. 
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A.  MacDONALD.— This  gentleman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Braund  House  in  Butte,  one  of 
its  leading  hostelries,  is  a  successful  and  captivat- 
ing boniface  whose  comfortable  hearthstone  is  much 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  traveling  public,  and  es- 
pecially by  those  modern  knights  errant,  the  com- 
mercial travelers.  He  was  born  at  Cape  Breton 
Island,  N.  S.,  on  August  2,  i860,  and  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  the  excellent 
academy  at  Pictou.  In  1878  he  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.,  and  passed  a  number  of  years  in  that 
city,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Fresno  and  other  towns 
in  the  state,  always  being  employed  in  hotels  and  oc- 
cupying various  places  from  bell  boy  to  chief  clerk. 
He  remained  in  California  until  1885,  then  came 
to  Montana,  locating  at  Butte,  where  he  has 
achieved  a  notable  and  well  deserved  success.  His 
first  year  in  the  city  was  passed  as  clerk  in  a  hotel 
at  the  lower  smelting  works.  In  the  fall  of  1886 
he  went  to  Granite  in  Deer  Lodge  county  and  took 
charge  of  J.  J-  Farrell's  hotel  there  for  two  years. 
From  1888  to  1889  he  was  manager  of  a  boarding 
house  at  Ramsey,  Mont.,  and  thereafter  for  a  short 
time  was  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Granite,  Mont., 
in  the  restaurant  business.  In  1890,  in  partnership 
with  Messrs.  McKay  and  Carmichael,  he  purchased 
the  Braund  House,  on  Talbot  and  Watson  avenues, 
in  Butte,  a  comfortable  hotel  named  for  a  miner, 
Braund,  who  erected  the  original  building. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  manager  of  this  enterprise 
until  September,  1894,  when  he  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  his  partners.  In  1897  he  enlarged  the 
house  from  ten  to  sixty-five  rooms,  in  1899  added 
ten  more,  and  in  1901  put  a  third  story  on  the  house 


with  forty-one  additional  rooms.  The  house  is 
nicely  kept,  well  furnished  and  well  equipped  with 
all  modern  improvements  and  being-  a  well  ordered, 
conveniently  arranged  and  very  skillfully  conducted 
house  of  entertainment  of  a  character  and  standard 
compatible  with  the  progressive  city  in  which  it  is 
located.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  Republican  of  the 
stalwart  kind.  He  is  a  member  of  the  city  central 
committee  and  always  active  in  the  campaigns  of 
his  party,  city,  county,  state  and  national.  He  is 
a  prominent  and  active  Freemason  and  has  as- 
cended the  mystic  ladder  to  the  thirty-second  round, 
holding  membership  in  lodge,  chapter,  commandery 
and  consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  in  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  married  at  Butte  in 
1894  to  Aliss  Jennie  Murray,  who  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1870.  They  have  two  children,  Helen  Mar- 
garet and  Margaret  Christy. 


WILLIAM  McDonald  WRIGHT.— Bom 
and  passing  his  youth  amidst  the  scenes  of 
the  rugged  highlands  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Wright  is 
now  numbered  among  the  enterprising  and 
successful  stockgrowers  of  Teton  county.  He 
was  born  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  on  July 
29,  1862,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Eliza 
(McDonald)  Wright,  they  both  coming  of  sterling 
Scottish  lineage.  The  father,  who  was  born  in 
Stirlingshire,  was  an  officer  in  the  British  civil 
service,  and  was  thus  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1880.  The  mother  was  born  in  the  western 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  her  death  occurred  in 
1866.  William  McDonald  Wright  received  his 
early  education  in  the  government  schools,  supple- 
menting this  training  by  instruction  in  a  private 
school  in  Glasgow.  In  June,  1879,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  coming  in  1880  to  Hugo,  Colo.,  and 
being  there  employed  for  a  year  on  a  cattle 
ranch.  He  then  went  back  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1884  returned  to  America,  coming  directly  to 
Montana,  where  he  was  located  on  the  Clark 
Brothers'  property  in  Choteau  county  for  three 
■\ears,  while  for  the  succeeding  three  years  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Cooper-Martin  Sheep 
Company.  He  then  bought  a  band  of  sheep  from 
this  company,  and  engaged  in  raising  this  line  of 
stock  with  James  Malone,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Malone  &  Wright,  locating  on  the  Middle  Dry 
Fork.    In  1897  Mr.  Wright  purchased  his  partner's 
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interests  and  continued  the  business  individually 
until  I  goo,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  associa- 
tion with  Hon.  John  A.  Kennedy,  which  they  are 
conducting  upon  an  extensive  scale,  usually  running 
an  average  of  6,000  sheep.  They  have  800  acres 
of  desert  lands  in  Teton  county,  besides  utilizing 
large  tracts  of  adjoining  ranges.  Mr.  Wright  gives 
a  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  local  work  of  the  party. 
In  1892,  at  Great  Falls,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Wright  to  Miss  Maggie  Peterson, 
who  died  in  1894,  leaving  one  daughter,  Ellen  Kyle, 
now  eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  Wright  is  held  in  high 
regard  as  one  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Teton 
county,  his  postoffice  address  being  Dupuyer. 


community.  He  has,  in  consequence  of  his  public 
spirit,  his  upright  Hfe  and  his  genial  and  accommo- 
dating manner,  the  cordial  good  will  and  esteem  of 
all  classes  of  the  people. 


WILLIAM  W.  McDonald.— A  scion  of  old 
families  long  and  honorably  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  our  subject's 
father,  Duncan  McDonald,  was  born  in  1837,  and 
from  there  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  later  removing 
to  Knox  county.  Neb.,  where  he  now  lives  on  a 
farm,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Williscraft,  being  born  at  Smith  Falls,  Canada,  in 
1848,  and  dying  in  Knox  county,  Neb.,  in  1881. 
William  W.  McDonald,  was  born  at  Smith  Falls, 
Canada,  on  September  7,  1864.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Knox  county.  Neb.,  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  then  gradually  made  his  way 
west,  working  on  the  ranges  in  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Texas  until  1883.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he 
came  to  the  Rosebud  valley,  Mont.,  where  he  has 
ever  since  been  in  the  stock  business.  In  1894 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  S.  Hopkins,  with 
whom  he  is  now  interested  in  a  ranch  of  1,600  acres 
on  the  Rosebud  river,  and  one  of  500  acres  at 
the  mouth  of  Big  Porcupine  creek  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, both  devoted  to  raising  cattle  and  hay.  He 
is  also  interested  in  the  meat  business  at  Forsyth 
with  J.  W.  Lane.  Mr.  McDonald  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  pushing  and  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  growing  town  of  Forsyth,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  new  county  of  Rosebud,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  a  county  commissioner  at  its  forma- 
tion in  March,  1901,  but  resigned  in  June  of  the 
same  year  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  private 
business.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  as 
he  does  in  all  matters  effecting  the  welfare  of  the 


JOHN  McGIFFIN  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
3'oung  farmers  and  stockraisers  who  have  con- 
tributed in  a  material  way  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Cascade  county,  where  he  has  an 
excellent  ranch  of  320  acres,  located  in  the  district 
adjacent  to  Stockett.  He  is  a  native  of  the  good 
old  Keystone  state,  having  been  born  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pa.,  on  September  22,  1862,  the  son  of 
Thomas  McGiffin,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  paternal  grandfather  came  from  Ireland  and 
the  grandmother  from  Scotland.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1866,  and  two 
years  later  Thomas  McGiffin  consummated  a  sec- 
ond marriage,  being  then  united  to  Margaret 
Strane,  of  Washington  county.  Pa.  Thomas  Mc- 
Giffin was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  until 
1870,  when  he  removed  to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  farming  and  stockraising , 
until  his  death,  in  1889.  His  widow  is  still  living 
in  Iowa,  a  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  as  was  her  husband. 

John  McGiffin  attained  manhood  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when,  in  1880, 
he  took  a  clerical  position  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishment of  his  brother,  Nathaniel,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1885,  when  he  came  to  Butte,  Mont., 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Capitalist  Grocery 
Company,  being  thus  engaged  until  1890,  when  he 
went  on  a  prospecting  tour  through  the  Blackfoot 
valley  in  Nevada,  being  absent  until  1892,  and 
meeting  with  poor  success.  He  came  to  Great  Falls 
over  the  Cadout  trail,  making  the  trip  on  horseback 
and  being  on  the  road  for  one  week.  In  Cascade 
county  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres, 
of  which  he  placed  twenty  acres  under  cultivation 
and  made  further  improvements  by  building  a  four- 
room  house,  good  stable  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings. In  July,  1896,  he  bought  160  acres  of  im- 
proved land  from  his  brother  Abner  and  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  raising  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle, and  has  also  secured  a  good  yield  of  grain,  his 
property  at  the  present  time  being  valued  at  $3,500. 
Mr.  McGiffin  is  a  young  man  of  forceful  individu- 
ality,   is    straightforward    in    all    his    dealings    and 
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is  worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence  accorded 
him.  In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party. 
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WILLIAM  McMASTER.  — A  varied  and 
eventful  career  has  been  that  of  this  sterling 
pioneer  citizen  of  Montana.  From  his  boyhood 
he  has  depended  upon  his  own  resources,  and  in 
the  varied  experiences  of  a  singularly  active  and 
useful  life  he  has  gained  a  fund  of  information 
and  that  wisdom  which  is  the  result  of  wide  obser- 
vation, ready  power  of  assimilation  and  maturity 
of  judgment.  He  has  been  identified  with  Montana 
for  a  long  term  of  years  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  ranch  and  of  extensive  stock  interests  in 
Choteau  county,  where  he  maintains  his  home.  Mr. 
McJNIaster  descended  from  Scottish  ancestry,  his 
father  having  been  born  in  that  land  of  hills  and 
heather.  William,  however,  was  born  at  Thomas- 
ton,  Maine,  on  January  8,  1838,  the  son  of  David 
McMaster,  who  came  to  America  when  a  young 
man,  locating  on  the  New  England  coast  and  .being 
identified  with  lumbering  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  dying  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  about  1866.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Johnston,  was 
born  in  Newfoundland,  and  she  survived  him  many 
years,  dying  at  a  venerable  age  at  Monckton. 

William  McMaster  had  practically  no  educational 
advantages  in  his  youth,  for  at  the  early  age  of 
eight  years  he  adopted  a  seafaring  life,  continu- 
ing this  vocation  from  1846  until  1862,  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  service,  sailing  principally  on  vessels 
plying  between  America  and  England.  In  1862 
Mr.  INIcMaster  came  across  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, driving  a  bull  team  the  entire  distance  and  ar- 
riving in  Alder,  gulch  in  the  early  summer.  He 
soon  joined  the  first  stampede  of  gold-seekers  to 
the  Black  Hills,  and  thereafter  was  engaged  in 
prospecting  and  mining  in  Indian  gulch  and  at  Fort 
Logan  and  vicinity  until  1881.  Later  he  was  for 
seven  years  on  the  sheep  ranch  of  John  Wooden 
on  Smith  river,  and  in  1888  he  came  to  Choteau 
county,  purchasing  a  squatter's  claim  of  160  acres, 
on  Birch  creek,  thirty  miles  from  Big  Sandy  sta- 
tion of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  here  he 
now  has  a  fine  property,  whose  aggregate  area 
is  480  acres,  while  he  has  also  a  large  tract  of 
open  range.  His  postoffice  address  is  Warwick. 
Mr.  McMaster  devotes  his  ranch  principally  to 
sheep,   running  an  average  of  3,000,  and  also  se- 


cures large  annual  yields  of  hay.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  has  leased  his  ranch.  Mr.  McMaster  is 
an  ardent  Republican,  and  fraternally  is  identified 
with  the  time-honored  order  of  Masonry,  having 
been  raised  in  i860  to  the  master's  degree  in  Al- 
bert Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
from  which  he  later  dimited  to  Prince  of  Wales 
Lodge,  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  from  which  latter  he 
holds  a  dimit.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  Masons  in 
the  state. 


T  AMES  MANNIX  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
J  on  February  8,  1843,  of  Irish  ancestry,  his 
father,  John  Mannix,  having  come  from  Ireland 
while  still  a  young  man  and  settling  at  Hartford, 
where  he  died  in  1875.  His  mother  was  also  born 
in  Ireland  and  passed  away  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
in  1870.  The  advantages  of  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  Hartford  were  afforded  James  Mannix, 
and  of  these  he  liberally  availed  himself,  following 
his  school  days  by  mastering  the  trade  of  stone  and 
brickmason.  As  journeyman  and  contractor  he 
pursued  this  calling  in  Hartford  iwitil  1877,  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  coming  to  Montana  by  the 
Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton.  His  first  act  was 
one  of  fraternal  duty  visiting  his  brother,  Philip 
A.  Mannix,  of  Fort  Shaw,  prominent  at  that  period 
throughout  Montana,  He  soon  located  at  Sun 
River  Crossing,  where  was  his  home  for  twelve 
years,  from  1877  until  1889.  In  those  days  there 
was  plenty  of  work  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  country  and  business  opportunities  were  on 
every  hand.  He  built  the  brick  hotel,  the  Metho- 
dist church  and  many  other  edifices  at  Sun  River, 
and  continued  work  at  his  trade  at  Fort  Shaw,  Fort 
Benton,  Cascade,  the  Piegan  Indian  agency,  Cho- 
teau and  other  places.  Through  the  medium  of 
church  associations  Mr.  iMannix  acquired  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  the  state  and  won  the  friendship 
of  hundreds  of  pioneers.  While  following  his  oc- 
cupation he  was  severely  frozen,  since  which  de- 
plorable event  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  perform 
manual  labor,  but  he  regards  himself  as  fortunate 
in  having  escaped  with  his  life.  In  1880  Mr.  I^ Ian- 
nix  purchased  a  ranch  one  mile  from  Sun  River 
Crossing,  where  he  ably  conducted  a  profitable  dairy 
for  nine  years.  In  1889  he  removed  to  the  north 
fork  of  the  Dry  Forks  of  the  Marias  river  in  Te- 
ton county,  and  purchased  a  squatter's  claim  and 
there  made  the  family  home.  To  this  has  since  been 
added  government  claims  sufficient  to  form  a  ranch 
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of  i,ooo  acres.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  well 
improved  and  devoted  to  general  farming,  hay  and 
stockraising  under  the  direct  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Mannix  and  her  son,  Thomas  Michael 
Mannix.  In  1864,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Man- 
nix married  Miss  Bridget  Murray,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  They  have  four  children :  Mary,  wife  of 
Benson  English,  of  Dupuyer;  Margaret,  Mrs. 
George  Quail,  of  Dupuyer,  and  Anne  and  Thomas 
M.,  residing  on  the  ranch. 


JOHN  N.  MANNING.— On  the  roll  of  those 
who  are  prominently  concerned  with  the  mining 
industry  of  Montana  and  who  hold  prestige  as 
representative  citizens  of  the  state,  is  Mr.  Man- 
ning, who  stands  as  the  practical  founder  of  the 
town  of  Landusky,  Choteau  county,  where  he  has 
made  his  home  for  the  past  decade.  He  was  born 
at  Petersburg,  Menard  county.  111.,  on  December 
5,  1843.  His  father,  Gilbert  Sweet  Manning,  was 
born  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  de- 
voted his  active  business  life  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  enterprises,  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Illinois  in  the  early  days  and  conducting  opera- 
tions in  Springfield,  Danville  and  Petersburg.  He 
died  in  Danville  in  1876,  honored  by  all  that  knew 
him  and  regarded  as  an  able  business  man  and  en- 
terprising citizen.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Fanny  L.  Murray,  was  born  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  she  entered  into  eternal  rest  in 
1862  at  Springfield,  111.  John  N.  Manning  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  the  capital  city  of 
Illinois  until  eligible  to  entrance  in  the  Methodist 
Seminary  at  Quincy,  where  he  was  a  student  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  old.  In'  1861  Mr.  Manning 
went  to  Chicago  and  was  employed  for  one  year 
in  the  establishment  of  Cram  Brothers,  manufact- 
urers of  machinery,  and  then  for  four  years  he 
engaged  in  the  steam-hea-ting  business  for  himself. 
In  1882  Mr.  Manning  purchased  a  ranch  in  Linn 
county.  Mo.,  and  was  there  engaged  in  farming  for 
eight  years,  when  he  sold  his  interests  in  Missouri 
and  made  a  prospecting  tour  in  Mexico. 

In  1891  Mr.  Manning  came  to  Montana,  where 
his  brother,  George  G.  Manning,  had  located  as 
a  pioneer  in  1862,  and  forthwith  became  the  first 
resident  of  what  is  now  the  thriving  little  town  of 
Landusky,  Choteau  county,  in  the  Little  Rockies. 
He  here  erected  a  three-stamp  quartz  mill  in  1893, 
and  this  was  the  nucleus  around  which  the  village 


has  grown.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  has 
been  associated  with  his  brother  George  in  pros- 
pecting and  mining,  and  their  efforts  have  been  at- 
tended with  gratifying  success.  In  the  year  1900 
they  sold  a  number  of  their  claims  to  the  Mission 
Peak  Mining  Company  for  $37,000,  and  they  still 
retain  valuable  properties  in  the  same  vicinity.  Mr. 
Manning  maintains  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
conserves  the  advancement  and  material  prosperity 
of  his  section  of  the  state,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
thoroughly  public-spirited  and  progressive  business 
man,  retaining  uniform  confidence  and  esteem  in 
the  community.  His  political  proclivities  are  in- 
dicated in  the  stanch  support  he  accords  to  the 
Democratic  party.  In  Chicago,  111.,  in  1861,  Mr. 
Manning  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie 
Carrico,  a  native  of  Sangamon  county.  111.,  in  1844, 
and  of  their  three  children  we  incorporate  a  brief 
record,  as  follows :  George  E.  is  engaged  in  the 
plumbing  business  in  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Maud  S.  is  the 
wife  of  Foster  _  Simpson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Guy  C.  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Landusky,  the 
home  of  his  parents. 


THOMAS  B.  MAGEE,  who  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  at  Dupuyer,  Teton 
county,  and  who  has  distinctly  shown  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  enterprising  and  progressive  young 
business  men  of  the  state,  was  born  in  East  Doug- 
las, Worcester  county,  Mass.,  on  May  30,  1862, 
the  son  of  Thomas  N.  and  Mary  (Buffum)  Magee. 
See  the  sketch  of  George  W.  Magee  on  another  page 
of  this  work. 

Thomas  B.  Magee  commenced  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  but  left 
school  at  the  immature  age  of  twelve  years  to  begin 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  After  three  years  of 
farm  life  he  was  engaged  in  laboring  at  Hope 
cemetery  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  two  years.  In 
1880  he  came  to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  soon  after- 
ward went  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  for  three  years 
he  had  charge  of  a  construction  gang  on  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad.  In  1883 
he  came  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  worked  in  the  coal 
mines  for  a  year,  and  in  1884  removed  to  Great 
Falls,  where  with  Daniel  McKay  he  established  the 
first  brickyard  of  the  city.  Afterward  he  had  charge 
of  a  livery  stable  at  Fort  Benton  for  one  year,  and 
from  1886  to  1888  was  employed  on  ranches  in  the 
neighborhood   of   Dupuyer,   Teton   county.      From 
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1888  to  1893  Mr.  Magee  was  employed  in  the  gen- 
eral store  of  Joseph  Hirshberg  &  Co.  at  Robare, 
and  then  until  1896  was  in  charge  of  Joseph  Kipp's 
posttrader's  store  at  the  Blackfoot  Indian  agency. 
He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  postmaster 
at  Browning  and  the  last  one  at  Robare.  From 
1896  until  1900  his  attention  was  given  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  near  Browning.  He  then  came  to 
Dupuyer,  purchased  the  drug  business  of  C.  iM. 
Lanning  &  Co.,  and  has  here  conducted  the  enter- 
prise successfully  to  the  present  time,  being  one 
of  the  representative  business  men  of  the  town. 
He  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  party 
and  in  1901  was  elected  school  trustee  for  Dupuyer 
township.  He  was  appointed  coroner  of  Teton 
county  in  June,  1900,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Titus.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  Dupuyer  Lodge  No.  48,  A.  O.  U. 
W.,  and  Mountain  Meadow  Lodge  No.  234,  Wood- 
men of  the  World. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1890,  at  Robare,  Mr.  Magee 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Grant,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Grant,  a  pioneer  of  this  section  of 
Montana,  and  they  have  five  children :  Thomas, 
George,  Walter,  Henry  and  Dewey. 


McIVOY  BROTHERS.— Patrick  and  James 
Mclvoy,  prosperous  and  progressive  farmers 
and  stockmen  of  Rosebud  county,  Mont.,  having 
endured  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  in  a  country 
sparsely  settled  and  without  railroads  and  having 
used  their  opportunities  to  good  advantage,  have 
gathered  a  comfortable  store  of  this  world's  wealth 
and  can  now  enjoy  what  they  have  worked  faith- 
fully to  secure.  They  are  the  sons  of  Christopher 
and  Mary  Mclvoy,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  came 
to  the  L^nited  States  in  early  life,  where  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Kan.,  the  father  enlisted  in  the  reg- 
ular army,  and  for  thirty-three  years  was  a  soldier 
on  the  frontier,  taking  part  in  all  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns of  moment  in  that  long  period  of  years. 
On  leaving  the  army  in  1880  he  located  on  a  ranch 
in  the  Yellowstone  valley  about  half  way  between 
Miles  City  and  Forsyth,  where  he  bought  a  squat- 
ter's claim  and  took  up  an  adjoining  homestead. 
Here  he  died  in  1894,  and  his  wife  followed  him 
two  years  later.  Patrick  Mclvoy  was  born  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  Kan.,  on  November  i,  1845,  a^d 
has  been  on  the  ranch  with  his  brother  since  1880. 
James  was  born  at  Fort  Sumner,  N.  M.,  in  Janu- 


ary, 1868,  and  was  educated  at  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
and  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.  He  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  the  Yellowstone  valley  in  1880,  locating  on 
the  ranch  his  father  occupied  until  his  death,  and 
which  the  brothers  have  made  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  in  the  valley.  It  consists  of  900 
acres  and  is  well  improved  and  well  stocked.  The 
principal  industry  they  follow  is  raising  cattle  and 
hay,  and  they  are  very  successful  in  the  business. 
The  brothers  are  Democrats  in  politics,  and  take 
an  active  interest  in  local  affairs,  giving  their  party 
good  service  and  aiding  intelligently  in  conducting 
its  campaigns.  They  are  unmarried  and  make  their 
residence  in  the  pleasant  home  of  a  married  sister, 
Mrs.  William  Morrison.  Both  in  the  standing  they 
have  won  in  the  community  and  the  success  they 
have  achieved  in  their  business  they  are  creditable 
to  the  state,  furnishing  an  excellent  example  of 
thrift  and  industry. 


EDGAR  F.  MANN  is  one  of  the  best  known 
stockmen  in  Cascade  county.  His  well  equip- 
ped ranch  lies  four  miles  due  north  of  Belt,  and  is 
supplied  with  every  convenience  for  conducting 
the  cattle  business  successfully,  and  he  is  a  large- 
hearted,  generous  westerner,  one  who  came  to  this 
section  while  still  a  youth,  and  who  has  endured  its 
dangers  and  hardships  and  shared  in  its  manifold 
triumphs.  As  miner,  rancher  and  general  business 
man  he  has  won  merited  success  and  the  high  es- 
teem of  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  i,=  a  native  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  born  on  October  20,  1843.  His 
parents  were  Lewis  W.  and  Margaret  ]\Iann,  also 
Canadians,  and  the  father  was  a  carpenter  and  a 
farmer.  Both  parents  were  members  of  the  Univer- 
salist  church.  The  father  died  in  1S67,  the  wife 
surviving  him  until  1898. 

Edgar  F.  Mann  had  only  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, as  from  childhood  he  assisted  his  parents 
on  the  farm  and  engaged  in  other  occupations 
wherein  he  could  earn  a  little  money.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  hired  out  as  a  farmer  for  $16  a 
month.  He  started  overland  for  California  before 
he  was  twenty,  meeting  no  Indians  on  the  way, 
but  finding  numerous  dead  bodies  of  murdered 
emigrants.  In  the  fall  of  i860  he  arrived  at  Salt 
Lake  and  took  charge  of  several  mule  trains  for 
William  Kimball,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Mormon  church,  and  began  freighting  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Omaha,  and  also  made  one  trip  to  Los 
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Angeles,  Cal.  He  received  a  salary  of  $65  per 
month.  The  price  for  carrying  freight  between 
these  points  was  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  and 
the  business  was  profitable,  although  attended  with 
danger  from  attacks  of  Indians.  The  following 
spring  he  began  driving  stage,  and  in  1864  joined 
the  stampede  to  Sweetwater,  Wyo.,  mining  and 
prospecting  there  two  years.  Here  he  settled  upon 
what  was  later  the  Milk  ranch,  which  he  developed 
and  stocked  with  cows  at  $40  per  head.  The  rriilk 
readily  sold  for  eighty  cents  a  gallon,  while  butter 
retailed  for  $1.25  per  pound.  This  enterprise  was 
very  successful.  This  ranch  Mr.  Mann  profitably 
disposed  of  in  1866  and  returned  to  Sweetwater, 
where  he  remained  two  months.  During  this  time 
Indians  stole  150  horses  here  and  killed  and  scalped 
the  day  herder.  The  residents  were  aroused  and 
scouting  parties  endeavored  to  find  and  exterminate 
the  savages,  and  twenty-four  men  went  to  Salt 
Lake  to  purchase  more  stock,  on  foot,  fighting  their 
way  through  hostile  bands  of  Indians.  They  re- 
turned with  fifty  horses  and  equipments,  for  which 
they  paid  $60  apiece.  Mr.  Mann  was  one  of  this 
party,  and  on  his  return  he  found  that  the  Indians 
had  burned  all  the  stage  stations  and  murdered 
many  of  the  agents. 

On  his  return  to  Sweetwater  he  engaged  for  two 
months  in  mining  and  then  located  at  Big  Sandy, 
fifty  miles  from  Sweetwater.  He  was  compelled 
to  pay  $75  a  load  for  logs  for  a  cabin  and  stable, 
but  the  enterprise  proved  profitable  and  he  contin- 
ued it  for  four  years,  then  trading  this  property  for 
cattle,  which  he  sold  for  $6,000.  Purchasing  an 
outfit  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866 
he  hunted  buffalo  along  the  boundary  line  of  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado,  killing  an  average  of  forty  buf- 
falo a  day,  and  disposing  of  their  hides  for  $2.50 
apiece.  Two  years  later  he  wintered  at  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  where  he  freighted  between  that  cit}' 
and  Umatilla  Landing.  In  1871  he  went  to  the 
Weaser  country,  Idaho,  secured  a  homestead  claim, 
which  he  improved  and  sold  for  $250.  Mr.  Mann 
then  went  to  Spokane  Falls,  then  containing  only 
one  store  and  two  dwellings.  Here  he  celebrated 
the  Fourth  of  July  quite  jubilantly  with  many 
mountaineers  who  had  come  in  to  enjoy  the  cele- 
bration. After  an  unsucessful  attempt  to  reach 
Montana  by  the  old  Mullen  road,  the  party  con- 
verted the  expedition  into  a  picnic  excursion  and 
lived  on  mountain  trout  and  raspberries,  both  of 
these  delicacies  being  plentiful,  returning  to  Spo- 
kane, where  they  secured  packhorses  and  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  Fort  Benton. 


Mr.  Mann  rented  a  ranch  on  the  Teton  for  the 
winter  and  then  removed  to  the  Judith  basin,  which 
then  contained  but  one  house,  Bowles  and  Reed's 
old  fort,  on  Big  Spring  creek,  a  trading  post  con- 
trolled by  these  gentlemen,  who  were  then  promi- 
nent characters.  Mr.  Mann's  party  camped  on  a 
creek  two  miles  north  of  this  post,  and  the  Indians 
stole  their  fourteen  horses.  After  two  days'  hunt- 
ing they  recovered  seven  of  them  and  then  went  to 
the  Highwood  mountains  for  the  winter.  In  the 
winter  of  1878  Mr.  Mann  located  on  a  ranch  on 
Belt  creek,  which  he  improved  and  sold  to  Paris 
Gibson  for  $500.  A  gold  discovery  at  Yogo  gulch 
induced  Mr.  Mann  to  visit  the  gulch,  but  here  his 
mining  had  poor  success.  He  then  went  to  Lone 
Tree,  on  Arrow  creek,  secured  another  ranch,  im- 
proved it  and  sold  it  for  $20.  In  the  fall  of  1900 
Mr.  Mann  sold  his  beautiful  Otter  creek  ranch  for 
$3,500  to  Roy  L.  Fish.  His  present  ranch  con- 
sists of  480  acres,  for  which  he  paid  $1,000.  He  is 
interested  in  quartz  mining  at  Neihart  and  in  poli- 
tics votes  the  Republican  ticket.  On  April  4,  1863, 
Mr.  Mann  married  Miss  Martha  Triplett,  a  native 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Rebecca 
Triplett.  Her  parents  were  born  in  Kentucky  and 
her  father  was  a  farmer.  They  both  died  early  in 
life.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann  have  been  born  two 
children,  Frederick  E.,  deceased,  and  Edith  L. 


JAMES  P.  MANSFIELD.— Born  and  reared  in 
the  thrifty,  progressive  and  well  governed  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  a  son  of  the  better  class 
of  emigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  America, 
and  spending  his  early  life  attending  the  district 
schools  of  the  vicinity  and  working  on  the  farm, 
James  P.  Mansfield,  of  Cascade  county,  learned 
when  he  was  quite  young  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing on  his  own  resources  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  and  began  the  struggle  when  he  was  but 
fifteen  years  old.  He  was  born  Jime  6,  1875,  the 
son  of  Michael  and  Mary  Mansfield,  who  left  the 
verdant  shores  of  Erin,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
their  domestic  life  settled  in  Ontario,  where  they 
followed  farming  and  secured  a  moderate  amount 
of  this  world's  goods.  They  grew  old  in  the  Do- 
minion, but  the  father  died  in  Great  Falls,  Novem- 
ber 4,  T900,  and  the  mother  is  still  living.  Both  were 
devout  members  of  the  Catholic  church  and  raised 
their  children   in  that  faith. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  life  for  himself 
as  a  farmer  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  leaving  his  home 
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and  venturing  alone  into  the  western  wilderness. 
He  reached  Montana  and  at  once  located  on  his 
present  homestead,  thirty-three  miles  east  of  Belt, 
Cascade  county,  and  by  close  attention  to  its  re- 
quirements and  frugal  care  in  the  use  of  its  pro- 
ducts, he  has  been  able  to  add  to  it  and  partially  im- 
prove a  desert  claim  which  now  embraces  320 
acres,  about  two-thirds  being  under  excellent  cul- 
tivation. He  devotes  his  attention  mainly  to  rais- 
ing cattle  and  hay,  and  has  gratifying  success  in 
both,  finding  pleasure  in  his  work  and  securing 
good  returns  from  the  generous  soil  of  Montana, 
in  whose  praise  he  is  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Mansfield 
is  a  good,  quiet,  law-abiding  citizen,  who  has  no 
ambition  above  doing  his  whole  duty  to  every  man 
and  every  interest  connected  with  him  in  any  way, 
lending  his  aid  to  every  public  enterprise  of  merit 
and  rejoicing  in  the  welfare  of  every  element  of 
progress  in  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
political  relations  he  is  a  Republican,  but  takes 
no  active  part  in  party  management. 


JOHN  MANY,  whose  well  improved  ranch  prop- 
erties are  located  in  the  Milk  river  valley,  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Chinook,  Choteau 
county,  Mont.,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
stockgrowers  of  this  section  of  the  state  and  as 
one  of  the  influential  men  of  the  community,  being 
president  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Canal  &  Irrigation 
Company,  organized  in  1891,  and  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  great  improvements  in  effective  irri- 
gation in  the  county  and  contiguous  districts.  Mr. 
Many  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  having  been  born  in 
Morgan  county  on  July  4,  1859,  the  son  of  Richard 
and  Ann  (Considine)  Many,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Richard  Many  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  in  1840  and  settled  in  Illinois, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  where  his  mar- 
riage occurred.  His  death  occurred  in  1873,  and  his 
widow  survived  him  until  1891,  in  which  year  she 
passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  son,  the  subject 
of  this  review.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  John  being  the  eldest  of  the 
children. 

Under  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  old  home- 
stead farm  in  Illinois  John  Many  was  reared  to 
mature  years,  securing  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  vicinity.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  left  school  and,  being  somewhat  fond  of  ad- 
venture and  looking  for  a  change  of  scene  and  oc- 


cupation, went  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  found 
employment  with  the  Northwest  Stage  &  Trans- 
portation Company,  acting  as  driver  and  also  serv- 
ing in  other  capacities.  He  remained  thus  em- 
ployed for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  went  to  Fort  Benton  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Broadwater  &  McCulloch,  the  well 
known  firm  of  post-traders,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1889,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
head  farmer  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  agency; 
but  resigning  this  position  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  he  came  to  Choteau  county  and  located  on  his 
present  ranches,  the  two  comprising  640  acres. 
Here  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  cattle  with  gratifying  success,  having 
brought  to  bear  a  business  and  executive  capacity 
that  has  forwarded  the  enterprise  toward  its  ulti- 
mate limits.  He  is  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders 
in  the  Fort  Belknap  Canal  &  Irrigation  Company, 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing 
and  of  which  he  is  the  president.  He  has  otherwise 
shown  a  public-spirited  interest  in  all  that  conserves 
the  advancement  of  this  section,  and  is  held  in  the 
highest  confidence  and  esteem. 

He  has  maintained  an  active  interest  in  political 
matters,  being  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  was  its 
candidate  for  county  assessor  in  the  fall  of  1900, 
the  exigencies  of  political  fortunes,  however,  com- 
passing the  defeat  of  the  ticket.  In  religion  he 
holds  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which 
he  was  reared.  In  1890  Mr.  Many  was  married  to 
Miss  Lizzie  Bohen,  a  daughter  of  Charles  B.  Bohen, 
of  Minnesota,  and  they  have  two  children :  Syl- 
vester R.  and  Loretta. 


FRANK  MARION,  of  Otter  creek  and  Niehart, 
Cascade  county,  has  every  reason  to  feel  as- 
sured of  present  and  future  prosperity  in  Montana. 
His  mining  interests  are  extensive  and  valuable. 
while  his  ranch  properties  lying  to  the  south  of  Belt, 
comprising  1,600  acres,  have  proven  a  source  of 
considerable  profit.  Inheriting  qualities  of  a  high 
order  from  distinguished  ancestors  and  now  a  west- 
erner of  many  years'  experience,  he  is  thoroughly 
equipped  in  knowledge  and  ability  to  command  the 
best  results  from  his  numerous  enterprises. 

He  springs  from  the  same  ancestral  tree  which 
produced  his  namesake.  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  the 
famous  warrior  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
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was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  on  April  3,  1848,  the 
son  of  Leon  and  Scholastique  Marion.  The  father 
was  a  successful  mariner  and  captain,  and  a  Liberal 
in  politics.     Both  parents  have  long  been  dead. 

Frank  Marion  received  an  excellent  education 
in  various  Canadian  schools.  He  early  showed  re- 
markable executive  ability,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  was  in  command  of  a  vessel  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  continuing  in  this  inland  naviga- 
tion for  two  years.  In  1870  he  crossed  the  inter- 
national boundary  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  lumber 
contract  work.  Thence  he  went  to  California  to 
make  there  his  permanent  home,  but  not  finding  a 
suitable  location,  he  went  to  Washington  territory 
and  from  thence  to  Idaho,  where  he  gained  success 
in  quartz  mining.  His  next  scene  of  activity  was 
Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  was  engaged  for  nine 
months  in  mining,  going  later  to  Fort  Custer  and 
securing  government  contracts  in  which  he  was 
profitably  occupied  for  three  years.  After  this  he 
freighted  between  Forts  Benton,  McLeod  and 
Walsh,  and  made  enough  money  to  warrant  him 
in  taking  a  large  interest  in  the  Gait  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  interest  he  still  controls.  He  gave 
name  to  the  Gait  mine  and  it  has  and  does  repay 
him  with  bountiful  dividends.  For  nine  years  he 
remained  in  Neihart,  and  at  one  time  owned  in- 
terests in  twenty  mines,  although  all  were  not  on 
a  paying  basis.  He  is  president  of  the  Gait  and 
Commonwealth  mines,  and  treasurer  and  president 
of  the  St.  James  Mining  Company.  The  princi- 
pal sources  of  his  present  revenue  are  the  Gait,  the 
Commonweath  and  the  St.  James  mines. 

In  1884  Mr.  Marion  located  near  Monarch  some 
of  the  best  mines  in  the  world,  from  which  he  ex- 
pects great  results.  Conditions,  however,  are  not 
fully  established  for  a  proper  development  of  them. 
In  1898  he  engaged  in  ranching  on  Otter  creek, 
where  he  is  developing  a  typical  western  ranch, 
a  beautiful  country  home.  Here  he  devotes  at- 
tention to  cattleraising,  and  at  one  time  he  had  a 
herd  of  400.  His  property  here  comprises  1,600 
acres,  of  which  400  acres  are  cultivable. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Marion  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  politically 
he  is  an  independent.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Marion 
occurred  on  August  20,  1891,  when  he  was  united 
to  Miss  Bessie  Ford,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass., 
daughter  of  James  C.  and  Carrie  M.  Ford,  also 
New  Englanders,  of  old  Weymouth  and  Marshfield 
stock,  and  whose  American  ancestors  antedate  the 


Revolution,  tracing  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Her  father  was  a  building  con- 
tractor and,  politically,  an  active  Prohibitionist. 
Both  of  the  parents  are  members  of  the  Episco- 
palian church.  Mrs.  Marion  is  a  lady  of  education, 
refinement  and  culture,  who  brings  the  best  fruit  of 
New  England  training  to  add  to  the  charms  and 
attractions  of  the  mountain  home  over  which  she 
so  gracefully  presides. 


HENRY  F.  MARTENS,  of  Cleveland,  Choteau 
county,  is  a  young  man  who  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  toward  prominence  in  the  way  of 
stockgrowing  and  general  ranching  in  that  vicinity. 
While  by  no  means  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
country,  he  has,  during  the  few  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  state,  developed  an  aptitude  for  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged  that  bids  fair  to 
place  him  alongside  the  most  successful  of  the  men 
who  are  rapidly  acquiring  fortunes  in  the  stock  in- 
dustry. He  was  born  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1870.  His  parents  were  Marquard  and 
Mary  (Reimer)  Martens,  natives  of  Germany.  It 
was  in  1863  when  the  family  immigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  New 
York  they  came  west  and  located  at  Council  Bluffs, 
then  little  more  than  a  hamlet  beside  the  broad  Mis- 
souri river.  Here  for  a  number  of  years  the  elder 
Martens  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  dying  in 
1879.  His  widow,  and  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
resides  at  Council  Bluffs.  The  children  number 
four,  of  whom  Henry  F.  was  the  third  born. 

Practically  his  boyhood  days  were  passed  on  the 
farm,  contributing  his  assistance  to  his  parents, 
although  he  found  opportunities  during  the  winter 
months  to  attend  the  district  school  and  acquire  a 
fair  business  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  secured  employment  as  clerk  in  the  hard- 
ware store  of  Odell  &  Peterson,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  and  in  1892  came 
to  Montana  and  settled  upon  the  ranch  he  now  oc- 
cupies. The  original  area  of  land  embraced  only 
160  acres,  but  Mr.  Martens  has  since  added  600 
acres,  all  of  which  is  under  fence  and  provided  with 
substantial  improvements.  He  has  on  the  range 
a  band  of  5,300  sheep,  and  aside  from  the  care  of 
them  he  carries  on  quite  an  extensive  business  in 
the  way  ,of  general  farming. 

In  December,  i8g6,  Mr.  Martens  was  married  to 
Dora,    daughter    of    Hans     Braak,    of    Germany, 
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and  they  have  two  children :  Mammie  and  Marcus. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  and  politically  in  sympathy  with 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  Associated 
with  our  subject  in  his  business  enterprises  is 
Charles  H.  Martens,  a  brother,  who  was  born  at 
Council  Bluffs  in  1872.  He  was  reared  upon  the 
old  Iowa  homestead  and  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools.  In  1893  he  came  to  Choteau 
county,  and  since  that  time  the  name  of  the  firm 
has  been  Martens  Brothers.  Both  are  highly  re- 
spected in  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 


T  ITLIUS  C.  INIARTIN,  one  of  the  representative 
J  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Cascade  county, 
was  born  in  the  beautiful  old  city  of  WheeHng, 
W.  Va.,  on  December  13,  1858,  the  son  of  John 
E.  and  Mary  J.  Martin,  who  were  born  in  the 
same  state,  where  the  father  owned  and  operated 
a  sawmill  until  the  spring  of  i860  when  he  removed 
to  Clayton  county,  Iowa,  and  there  engaged  in  a 
similar  line  of  business  until  1861.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-first 
Iowa  A'olunteer  Infantry,  and  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Heavy  Artillery,  with  which  he 
served  until  August,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered 
out  and  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He  then 
returned  to  Clayton  county,  Iowa,  where  he  owned 
a  sawmill  on  Turkey  river,  and  engaged  in  con- 
tracting and  building,  in  connection  with  his  mill- 
ing business,  until  1872,  when  he  purchased  a  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Emmetsburg,  Palo  Alto  county, 
Iowa,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  1864. 
At  that  time  he  leased  his  farm  and  again  turned 
his  attention  to  contracting  and  building,  which  he 
followed  until  1888,  when  he  retired  from  active 
business  and  is  now  living  at  Rodman,  Iowa. 

The  maiden  name  of  our  subject's  mother  was 
Mary  J.  Caruthers,  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Martha  Caruthers,  natives  of  West  Virginia.  The 
former  died  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years;  the 
latter  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years,  her  death  occurring  in  Iowa. 

Julius  C.  Martin  received  an  excellent  common- 
school  education  while  assisting  his  father  on  the 
farm  until  1874.  He  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade 
for  a  year  and  thereafter  was  employed  on  a  farm 
for  two  years,  after  which  he  taught  school  until 
the  fall  of  1878.     In  the  spring  of  1879  he  went  to 


Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Fort 
Assinniboine,  where  he  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
the  government  buildings.  He  was  afterward  em- 
ployed on  various  ranches  and  eventually  engaged 
in  freighting  between  Fort  Benton  and  Helena, 
following  that  occupation  until  the  fall  of  1881, 
when  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  there  purchased  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres  and  continued  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  the  spring  of  1889.  That  year  he 
sold  his  property  and  came  to  Cascade  county, 
Mont.,  where  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160 
acres,  purchased  an  equal  amount  of  land  from 
Henry  Poncelet  and  forty  acres  of  government  land. 
Here  he  has  made  excellent  improvements,  having 
now  under  cultivation  115  acres,  devoting  careful 
attention  to  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  having 
on  hand  at  the  present  time  sixty  head  of  horses 
and  thirty  head  of  cattle. 

In  1883  Mr.  Martin  led  to  the  marriage  altar 
Miss  Mary  E.  L.  Walker,  who  was  born  in  Grant 
county.  Wis.,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
Walker,  natives  of  England,  whence  they  emi- 
grated and  located  in  Wisconsin ;  later  the  father 
died  in  Colorado  at  the  age  of  _fifty-three,  his 
remains  being  interred  at  Pike's  Peak.  The  mother 
now  maintains  her  home  at  West  Bend,  Palo  Alto 
county,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Martin  became  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  one  of  whom,  Maggie, 
died  in  Iowa.  The  surviving  children  are :  John 
C,  Claude  A.,  Myrtle  L.,  Rose  E.,  Ray  S.  and 
•  Marv  C. 


GEORGE  S.  ?vIARTIN,  M.  D.,  the  efficient  gov- 
ernment physician  at  the  Blackfoot  agency  in 
Teton  county,  now  residing  at  Browning,  was  born 
in  Saline  county,  Mo.,  on  August  25,  1867.  His 
father,  George  Thomas  Martin,  was  a  native  of 
Clark  county,  Ky.,  born  in  1841,  who  with  his 
father  removed  to  Missouri  when  a  boy,  where  they 
both  engaged  in  farming.  The  mother  of  Dr. 
Martin,  Mary  E.  (Francisco)  Martin,  was  born 
in  Saline  county,  Mo.,  in  1843.  The  excellent  liter- 
ary education  received  by  Dr.  Martin  was  acquired 
in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  Blackburn,  Mo., 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  special  scientific  and 
technical  instruction  at  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1889.  He  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Grand  Pass,  Mo.,  where  he  remained 
until    July,    1893,    during   that    year    entering    the 
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service  of  the  United  States  government,  and  he 
has  since  been  stationed  at  the  Blackfoot  Indian 
agency  as  government  physician.  The  position 
occupied  by  Dr.  Martin  is  one  involving  grave  re- 
sponsibilities, but  these  he  meets  with  professional 
ability  of  a  high  order,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty  he  receives  the  merited  appreciation  of  all. 
At  Blackburn,  Mo.,  in  March,  1890,  Dr.  Martin 
,  wedded  Miss  Mary  M.  Small,  a  native  of  that  place, 
born  in  1873.  They  have  three  children,  Genevieve, 
Thomas  Raymond  and  Earl  Van  Dorn,  aged  ten, 
four  and  two  years.  Fraternally  Dr.  Martin  is  a 
member  of  Grand  Pass  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  of 
Grand  Pass,  Mo. 


WALTER  MATHEWS,  who  is  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  county  surveyor  for  Teton 
county,  and  is  also  a  United  States  commissioner, 
is  recognized  as  a  representative  young  business 
man,  and  thus  a  review  of  his  career  is  incorporated 
in  this  compilation.  Mr.  Mathews  was  born  on 
March  4,  1869,  in  Fayette,  Fayette  county,  Iowa, 
the  son  of  Amos  and  Mary  E.  (Folsom)  Mathews. 
The  former  was  a  native  of  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1828,  while  the  latter  was  born 
in  1837  at  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  her  ancestors  having 
come  to  America  in  the  Mayflower.  Their  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  in  Fayette,  Iowa,  about  1866, 
the  father  there  engaging  in  farming  until  1895, 
when  he  and  his  wife  removed  to  Eldorado  Springs, 
Mo.,  where  they  now  reside.  Walter  Mathews 
was  graduated  from  the  Fayette  high  school  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  upon  his  leaving  school  he 
came  west  in  1886  to  the  Dakotas,  and  thence  to 
Kansas  in  1887,  there  joining  a  party  of  engineers 
in  constructing  the  Denver,  Memphis  &  Atlantic 
Railroad  from  McCracken,  Kan.,  to  Pueblo,  Colo. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  Mathews  came  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  was  employed  for  one  season 
by  Cummings  &  Hovey,  civil  engineers.  In  1889 
he  entered  the  employ  of  W.  B.  Raleigh,  of  Helena, 
and  was  thus  engaged  for  three  years,  working  in 
that  gentleman's  mercantile  establishment  and  in 
his  placer  mines  on  Nevada  creek.  In  1892  Mr. 
Mathews  began  placer  mining  on  his  own  account 
at  French  Bar,  and  continued  operations  there  for 
eighteen  months.  In  1893  he  went  to  Fort  Benton, 
in  the  employ  of  M.  S.  Darling,  then  county  sur- 
veyor of  Choteau  county,  and  in  the  fall  secured 
two   claims   of   valuable    land   on    Pondera    coulee, 


making  homestead  and  desert  land  entries  for  tracts 
of  160  acres  each.  Mr.  Darling  simultaneously 
located  two  claims  of  similar  character  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  the  two  gentlemen  formed  a  part- 
nership association  and  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
hay  and  live  stock  until  January,  1901.  These 
claims,  which  they  still  retain,  are  valuable,  and 
were  discovered  while  they  were  running  the  line 
between  Choteau  and  Teton  counties. 

Mr.  Mathews  gives  his  political  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  at  the  election  !n  the  fall 
of  1900  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
office  of  county  surveyor  of  Teton  county.  He  was 
the  only  county  candidate  of  his  party  elected  to 
office,  and  gave  effective  service,  his  practical  ex- 
perience and  technical  knowledge  eminently  quali- 
fying him  for  the  discharge  of  the  official  functions. 
On  April  9,  1901,  Mr.  Mathews  was  also  appointed 
to  the  office  of  United  States  commissioner,  the 
preferment  coming  through  the  interposition  of 
Judge  Knowles,  of  Helena.  His  term  in  this  of- 
fice will  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  George 
A.  Mathews,  a  brother  of  our  subject,  was  elected 
delegate  to  congress  from  the  territory  of  Dakota 
in  the  autumn  previous  to  Montana's  admittance 
as  a  state  and  is  now  a  representative  attorney  of 
Brookings,  S.  D.  On  August  28,  1900,  at  Fayette, 
Iowa,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Mathews  with  Miss  Josephine  Pella  Finche.  She 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Fayette,  on  October 
10,  1868,  the  daughter  of  Clay  Finche,  who  was 
formerly  an  extensive  farmer  in  that  state,  but  who 
is  now  retired  from  active  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mathews  have  an  attractive  home  in  the  village  of 
Choteau,  where  they  manifest  a  liberal  hospitality 
and  enjoy  marked  popularity. 


SAMUEL  MARTIN  is  another  one  of  the  popu- 
lar successful  ranchmen  of  Cascade  county, 
his  place  being  located  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Evans.  He  was  born  on  July  11,  1870,  at  fronton, 
Ohio,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Sargeant) 
Martin,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  latter  in  Virginia,  to  which  latter 
state  the  father  had  removed  in  1850  and  there 
was  engaged  as  a  slave  dealer  until  1861,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1866, 
he  was  employed  by  Means,  Kyle  &  Co.,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  coal  business  at  Hanging  Rock,  on 
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the  Ohio  river,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
1882,  when  he  came  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.  During 
the  summer  season  he  was  engaged  in  work  on  the 
ranch  of  his  son,  and  in  the  winter  was  employed 
as  an  engineer  at  Barker,  thus  continuing  until 
1893.  He  is  now  associated  with  his  son,  William 
J.,  in  ranching  operations  at  Belt,  Mont.  His  son, 
Samuel  Martin,  whose  name  initiates  this  review, 
attended  school  at  Hanging  Rock,  Ohio,  until  1882, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  engaged  in  ranch  work 
until  1884,  and  then  went  on  the  range  and  assisted 
in  rounding  up  horses.  In  the  spring  of  1885,  in 
company  with  J.  H.  Evans,  Xavier  Belledeaux  and 
Zach.  Lawson,  he  went  to  Fort  McLeod,  North- 
west Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  twenty 
head  of  horses  which  had  been  stolen  from  John 
O'Brien  by  the  Indians.  At  the  mouth  of  High- 
wood  creek  they  reported  to  the  mounted  police  and 
eventually  secured  the  horses  which  they  turned 
over  just  at  the  time  the  Canadian  militia  were 
mustered  out  at  Fort  McLeod.  In  1889  Mr.  Mar- 
tin took  up  his  present  homestead  claim  of  160 
acres,  of  which  he  has  placed  forty  under  cultiva- 
tion. Here  he  has  engaged  in  stockraising  and 
been  very  successful  in  his  efforts,  his  property  at 
the  present  time  being  valued  at  $2,500.  In  politics 
he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party;  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  jModern  Woodmen 
of  America. 


GEORGE  MAURER  is  a  progressive,  wide- 
awake German- American,  who  has  served  this 
country  faithfully  in  the  army  and  fought  bravely 
against  hostile  Indians  on  the  plains  and  among 
the  mountains  of  Montana.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
prominent  cattlegrowers  of  Cascade  county,  hav- 
ing a  fine  ranch  near  Kibbey.  He  was  born  at 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  on  August  22,  1848,  the 
son  of  Ludwig  and  Louisa  Maurer,  residents  of 
Wurtemberg.  The  elder  J^Iaurer  was  a  forger  in 
the  iron  mills  uf  his  native  town,  but  in  1878  he 
was  pensioned  by  the  German  government  and  now 
leads  a  retired  life  in  Wurtemlierg.  Both  himself 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

George  Maurer  was  an  industrious  student  in 
the  public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen  and  then 
he  entered  the  iron  mills  where  his  father  held 
employment  as  an  assistant,  receiving  at  first  only 
$3.00  per  month.  In  six  years'  time  he  was  re- 
ceiving $30  per  month.  The  outlook  was  not 
encouraging,  and  on   November   14,    1868,   George 


landed  in  New  York.  Going  to  Jamestown,  Pa.,  he 
became  a  puddler  in  the  rolling  mills,  receiving  $50 
a  month,  which,  two  years  later,  was  increased  to 
$100  a  month,  and  he  worked  five  years  longer  in 
the  mills.  For  a  year  or  two  after  this  he  engaged 
at  various  occupations  until  1875  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  F,  Seventh  United  States  Infantry, 
serving  nearly  three  years.  In  the  famous  fight  at 
Big  Hole,  Mont.,  and  Mr.  Maurer  was  severely 
wounded  by  the  Indians,  and  on  this  account  he 
received  his  discharge.  In  1878  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  mining  until  1884,  but  was  not  favored 
by  fortune  and  prospected  unsuccessfully.  He  lo- 
cated his  present  ranch,  thirty  miles  south  of  Belt, 
also  in  1884.  He  has  since  added  320  acres  to  the 
original  claim,  making  in  all  480  acres,  and  here  he 
is  developing  a  fine  ranch  and  successfully  raising 
cattle  and  grain.  His  marriage  occurred  on  May  7. 
1887,  when  he  wedded  Mrs.  Ellen  Adams,  a  native 
of  England.  She  is  an  Episcopalian,  while  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church. 


EDWARD  MARTINEAU  was'  born  on  July 
31,  1856,  in  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
ceived the  education  of  the  common  schools  of 
that  time.  His  advantages  were  limited,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  his  par- 
ents at  a  very  early  age,  which  he  did,  by  enter- 
ing the  Chateaugay  Iron  Works  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  where  he  applied  himself  with  diligence 
and  perseverance  for  fifteen  years.  In  1889  his 
aspiring  nature  brought  him  to  the  west.  He 
stopped  at  Granite,  ]\Iont.,  and  engaged  in  sup- 
plying cord  wood  for  shipment,  and  continued  that 
industry  for  thirteen  months,  with  fairly  good  suc- 
cess. He  was  always  on  the  alert  for  advantages 
and  advancement,  saw  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  contracting  for  railroad 
grades  on  the  Great  Northern,  and  also  held  the 
position  of  foreman  on  the  same  road,  where  he 
sta^-ed  until  1895,  when  he  removed  to  Elliston, 
and  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  and  located 
six  miles  south  of  Elliston  on  the  Little  Blackfoot 
mountains.  Through  industry  and  enterprise  he 
has  made  his  fami  an  ideal  place,  the  land  yield- 
ing bountifully  good  crops.  He  has  also  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  horses  and  cattle.  He  is  an  active 
Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  On  September  12.  1881,  Mr. 
Martineau   was   married   to   Miss   Delima   Senecal, 
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daughter  of  Felix  and  Eugenia  Senecal,  natives  of 
Canada,  who  early  settled  in  New  York,  where  Mr. 
Senecal  became  a  successful  contractor.  Of  their 
nine  children  eight  are  now  living,  Foster,  Felix, 
Adolph,  Frederick,  Delima,  Hattie,  Leona  and  Ze'no. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
In  politics  Mr.  Senecal  was  a  Republican.  He  died 
on  January  3,  1902. 

Joseph  and  Louisa  Martineau  were  natives  of 
Canada  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  the 
father  was  nineteen  and  the  mother  eleven  years 
old.  Mr.  Martineau  became  a  prosperous  con- 
tractor for  the  Chateaugay  Iron  Works  in  New 
York.  His  mature  life  bears  witness  to  the  value  of 
his  early  integrity  and  industry.  He  has  retired 
from  business  and  is  living  a  quiet  peaceful  life, 
respected  by  all  who  know  him.  This  worthy 
couple  had  fourteen  children  and  ten  are  living, 
Joseph  G.,  Louis,  Engene,  Oliver,  Victor,  Edward, 
Albert,  Exilda,  Louisa  and  Frankie,  and  all  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  J\Ir.  Edward 
Martineau  had  nine  children,  of  whom  four  died  in 
infancy.  Frank.  Oldimevens  and  Josephine,  twins, 
and  Marie  L.  The  surviving  children  are  Eddie  J.. 
Felix,  Delima,  Hazel  and  Hattie.  Mr.  Martineau 
and  familv  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 


WH.  MATSON,  superintendent  of  the  Black- 
foot  agency  school  at  Browning,  Teton 
county,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
citizens  of  that  district.  It  can  be  said  that  he  is 
experienced  in  Indian  affairs,  having  served  ef- 
ficiently under  seven  regularly  appointed  Indian 
agents.  He  was  born  at  Centerville,  Ohio,  on 
March  20,  1846.  His  father  was  Aaron  Matson,  a 
native  of  Marion  county,  Ohio,  and  born  March  20, 
1823,  who,  until  1857,  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  merchant,  but  in  that  year  was  ordained  a  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which 
he  served  in  Minnesota  up  to  1888,  when  he  took 
a  superannuated  relation  and  moved  to  South  Da- 
kota, remaining  in  that  state  ten  years.  In  1898 
he  removed  to  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  where  he  engaged 
in  fruitgrowing  until  his  death  on  May  2,  1901. 
His  widow  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in 
1826,  and  is  now  living  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.  From 
the  public  schools  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Mr.  Mat- 
son  enlisted  for  the  Civil  war  in  March,  1862,  and 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Twenty -first  Iowa 
Infantry,  in  which  he  served  until  peace  was  de- 


clared as  principal  musician  of  the  regiment,  being 
mustered  out  on  June  11,  1865,  at  Shrevesport, 
La.  Following  this  event  he  returned-  to  Austin, 
Minn.,  and  near  that  city  and  in  Iowa  he  passed 
the  succeeding  five  years  engaged  in  farming.  In 
1871  he  joined  a  surveying  party  in  North  Dakota, 
but  from  the  fall  of  that  year  until  1876  he  was  a 
student  at  Cornell  College,  located  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa.  He  then  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Min- 
nesota Methodist  Episcopal  conference  and  in  1883 
was  transferred  to  the  Dakota  mission  conference. 
In  1889  Mr.  Matson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  constitutional  convention  from 
Kingsbury  county,  which  convened  at  Sioux  Falls, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  South  Dakota  legislature  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  during  his  term  of  service  he  introduced 
and  helped  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  prohibition 
bill  which  became  the  law  of  the  state.  His  con- 
nection with  Indian  reservations  and  schools  dates 
from  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Yankton  agency  Indian  boarding 
school,  and  after  two  years  of  valuable  service 
here  he  was  transferred  to  the  Blackfoot  agen- 
cy school  at  Browning,  Montana,  where  he  is  at 
present  stationed.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  holding  membership  at 
Austin,  Minn.  Mr.  Matson  was  married  at  Fari- 
bault, Minn.,  in  December,  1878,  with  Miss  Mary 
C.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  born  in  1851. 
They  have  three  children,  Charles  Elmer,  aged 
twenty-two ;  Vincent  Virgil,  aged  fifteen ;  and  War- 
ren Haven,  aged  eleven.  Mr.  Matson  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  and 
is  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity.  God-fearing 
and  honorable. 


PHILIP  MAYER.— The  career  of  this  prosper- 
ous and  popular  farmer  and  stockgrower  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  is  one  which  has  been  at- 
tended by  unremitting  industry  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  the  rewards  of  his  labors  have  not  been 
denied.  Mr.  IMayer  is  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1858,  the  eldest  of  the  four  children 
of  Conrad  and  Katherine  Mayer,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Baden.  Gemiany,  where  the  father 
acquired  his  carpenter  trade,  to  which  he  devoted 
his   attention   in   his  native  land  until   his   emigra- 
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tion  to  the  United  States,  in  1855.  He  located  in 
Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  followed  his  trade  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1866,  his  widow  surviving  until  August  6,  1897. 
Conrad  Mayer  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of 
the  Catholic  church,  while  his  wife  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Their  four 
children  are  Philip,  John,  Lizzie  and  Solomon. 
Philip  Mayer  was  afforded  good  educational  ad- 
vantages in  his  youth,  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  though  he  began  to  be  independ- 
ent at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  he 
engage'd  to  operate  a  stationary  engine  at  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,  Normal,  111.,  and  was  thus 
employed  for  a  year.  He  was  thereafter  employed 
in  a  chair  factory,  served  in  clerical  capacities,  de- 
voted two  years  to  making  models  for  castings,  and 
finally,  in  1876,  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  was 
identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  until  1881, 
when  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  there  was  engaged 
in  farm  work  for  the  succeeding  two  years.  In 
1885  he  went  to  Nebraska,  where  he  rented  a  farm 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  then  took  up  a  pre- 
emption claim  of  160  acres,  continuing  to  devote 
his  attention  to  agriculture  in  that  locality  for  five 
years,  but  meeting  with  rather  poor  success.  He 
finally  disposed  of  his  interests  for  the  sum  of  $600, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1888  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  sheepherding  for 
five  years,  being  in  the  employ  of  his  brother  John 
for  four  years  and  the  remaining  year  being  with 
Joseph  Bartlett.  During  this  time  Mr.  Mayer  took 
up  homestead  and  tree  claims  of  160  acres  each,  at  a 
point  seven  miles  south  of  Augusta,  and  there 
finally  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  cattle.  He 
eventually  traded  this  property  for  his  present 
ranch,  which  is  located  three  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  Augusta  and  comprises  480  acres.  He 
disposed  of  his  cattle  in  1889,  and  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  to  raising  sheep  and  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, for  which  latter  enterprise  he  keeps  a  small 
but  select  herd.  He  has  been  careful  and  discrimin- 
ating in  his  business  undertakings,  and  his  suc- 
cess has  come  as  the  natural  result.  In  politics  he 
supports  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  1882,  Mr.  Mayer  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Vogel, 
who  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Gemiany,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Christian  and  Caroline  Vogel,     The  father 


has  always  followed  the  meat  market  business,  and 
is  still  a  resident  of  Wurtemburg.  His  wife  passed 
away  in  1870.  Both  became  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  in  early  Hfe,  and  Mrs.  Mayer  is  also 
a  member  of  that  church.  To  our  subject  and  his 
estimable  wife  have  been  born  eight  children :  Pearl 
L.  and  Ethel  being  deceased,  while  the  surviving 
children  are  John  C,  Frank  C,  Katie  M.,  Letta 
M.,  Pearl  L.  and  Oscar  H. 


ELIGENE  C.  MEANS.— This  progressive  and 
successful  young  merchant  of  Rochester, 
Madison  county,  was  born  in  Clark  county.  Mo., 
in  i860,  the  fifth  of  the  six  children  of  William  H. 
and  Sarah  (Osgood)  Means,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Maine.  In  his  earlier  manhood  the  father 
followed  a  seafaring  life,  and  was  captain  of  a  ves- 
sel. About  1847  the  family  removed  to  Missouri, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  until  1862, 
when,  with  his  family,  he  set  forth  for  Montana, 
thus  becoming  a  pioneer  of  this  commonwealth.  He 
located  at  Sheridan,  and  engaged  in  mining,  becom- 
ing the  owner  of  the  Klondike  mine,  which  has  been 
a  good  producer.  He  continued  to  make  his  home 
in  Madison  county  until  his  death.  Eugene  C. 
Means  is  indebted  to  the  pioneer  schools  of  Mon- 
tana for  his  early  educational  advantages  and  the 
discipline  thus  secured  was  effectively  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  study  in  a  business  college 
at  Ouincy,  111.,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1887.  After  leaving  school  he 
secured  a  clerical  position  in  the  gold  mill  of  a 
mine  at  Sheridan,  and  thereafter  was  identified 
with  the  mining  industry  in  Madison  county  until 
1896,  when  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Sheridan  for  eighteen  months  when  he  erected 
a  commodious  store  in  the  village  of  Rochester  and 
thither  removed  his  stock  of  goods.  He  carries  a 
complete  and  select  line  of  general  merchandise  and 
shelf  hardware  and  controls  a  trade  of  extensive 
ramifications.  Mr.  Means  also  owns  mining  inter- 
ests which  are  destined  to  become  valuable.  He  is 
not  married,  is  a  thorough  sportsman  and  makes  a 
hunting  excursion  into  the  wilds  each  year.  His 
political  support  is  given  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  fraternally  he  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  having  passed  the  chairs 
in  his  lodge  of  the  former  and  being  at  the  pres- 
ent time   adjutant  of  the   latter   organization.     In 
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1892  he  represented  his  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Mon- 
tana, and  served  as  doorkeeper  of  that  supreme 
body.  He  is  a  man  of  genial  and  gracious  manner 
and  enjoys  marked  popularity  in  the  county  where 
he  has  passed  so  great  a  portion  of  his  life. 


DAVID  MEIKLEJOHN.— Through  many  dan- 
gers and  thrilling  adventures,  through  a  varie- 
ty of  important  duties  in  private  life  and  official 
station,  and  through  a  knowledge  of  men  acquired 
in  many  states  and  localities,  David  Meiklejohn,  of 
Butte,  Mont,  has  attained  his  present  intellectual 
and  manly  stature,  and  has  gathered  his  fund  of 
general  and  special  information.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland  on  February  29,  1848,  the  son  of  David 
F.  and  Esther  (Martin)  Meiklejohn,  also  natives  of 
Scotland,  from  whence  they  came  to  America  in 
1850,  locating  for  a  time  in  Missouri,  but  soon 
coming  west.  In  1861,  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  being  then 
only  a  young  boy,  joined  Gen.  Connor's  command 
(United  States  California  Volunteers)  in  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  After  many  skirmishes  with  the  In- 
dians in  California,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Montana, 
they  came  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  they 
established  what  is  now  Fort  Douglass.  After  the 
battle  of  Bear  River  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  ob- 
taining his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army, 
Mr.  Meiklejohn  joined  a  party  bound  for  the  gold 
fields  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  in  company  with 
Jim  Gambell,  Charles  Carver,  Hayes  Lyons  and 
others,  landed  at  the  now  old  site  of  Bannack,  on 
March  26,  1863 ;  from  there  he  attended  the  differ- 
ent gold  excitements  in  Montana  until  the  fall  when 
he  was  employed  by  the  Oliver-Peabody  Express 
Company  to  take  charge  of  their  stock  on  Rattle- 
snake creek,  fifteen  miles  from  Bannack,  at  the 
notorious  Bunton  and  Pickett  ranch,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  road 
agents  who  were  afterward  hanged  by  the  Vigi- 
lantes. Removing  to  Deer  Lodge  in  the  winter  of 
1863-4  with  the  stock  of  the  Oliver-Peabody  Ex- 
press Company,  and  others,  he  became  personally 
acquainted  with  the  noted  Bill  Bunton,  who  then 
had  become  a  partner  of  Cook  &  Campbell  in  the 
saloon  and  grocery  in  the  old  town  of  Cottonwood, 
now  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  Hving  in  the  same  cabin 
with  him.  About  this  time.  Bill  Bunton  was  sus- 
pected of  being  connected  with  a  band  of  road 
agents,  and  Mr.  Meiklejohn  was  sleeping  with  him 


on  the  night  of  his  arrest.  He  was  tried  during 
the  night  and  hanged  the  following  morning  at  10 
o'clock  by  the  Vigilantes.  Mr.  Meiklejohn  has 
never  believed  Bunton  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged 
against  him. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn  left  Deer  Lodge  in  February, 
1864,  and  started  north,  being  one  of  the  Fisher 
party,  the  first  discoverers  of  gold  in  the  Kootenai 
country,  British  Columbia,  where  he  did  successful 
mining.  After  spending  a  year  or  two  in  extensive 
traveling  along  the  western  coast,  he  joined  in  the 
gold  excitement  on  the  upper  Columbia  river. 
Leaving  Colville,  Wash.,  in  March,  1867,  he  trav- 
eled up  the  Columbia  river  for  three  months  in 
boats,  crossing  the  Great  and  Small  Arrow  lakes 
on  the  ice  and  finally  landed  at  the  supposed  gold 
fields  in  snow  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  feet  deep. 
After  many  thrilling  adventures  and  untold  hard- 
ships experienced  in  that  region,  he  returned  the 
same  year  to  Colville,  where  he  was  appointed  dep- 
uty sheriff,  and  began  his  career  as  an  officer, 
which  occupation  he  has  followed  ever  since,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  Wells-Fargo  Company  in 
Nevada,  and  as  a  deputy  marshal  in  Utah.  In 
1875  in  Salt  Lake  City,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Annie  Clark,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1849, 
coming  with  her  parents  to  America  in  1852. 
They  have  four  children,  David  Forbes,  Esther  M., 
Edward  Clark  and  Archie  B. 

In  1879  ^^-  Meiklejohn  returned  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Butte,  which  has  ever  since  been  his 
home.  He  has  been  engaged  in  handling  mines 
and  real  estate  in  and  around  the  city,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  a  number  of  valuable  properties.  He  is 
an  earnest  worker  in  the  Republican  party  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  pubhc  affairs.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  police  force  of  Butte ;  street 
commissioner  under  Dr.  O.  B.  Whitford  in  1884 
and  1885 ;  chief  of  police  from  1886  to  1888 ;  was 
the  first  city  detective  from  1889  to  1890,  and  was 
again  the  city  detective  in  1895  under  the  Thomp- 
son administration.  lie  was  appointed  deputy 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana 
in  1895,  and  has  held  the  office  continuously  from 
that  time.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  prominently 
and  actively  connected  with  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  being  past  grand  patriarch  of 
the  Grand  Encampment  of  Montana,  and  past 
noble  grand  of  his  subordinate  lodge.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  being  now 
chancellor  commander  of  Oswego  Lodge  No.  9, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  eighteen  years. 
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He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  for  nineteen  years,  and  has  held 
high  rank  in  that  order. 


pHARLES  P.  MENDEL.— This  gentleman  was 
V-/"  born  on  July  4,  1870,  at  McConnellsville,  Ohio, 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Irene  (Parker)  Mendel, 
the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter 
of  Virginia.  There  were  five  children  in  the  family, 
of  whom  Charles  was  the  first  born.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
then  worked  on  his  father's  farm  for  four  years, 
after  which  he  came  west,  locating  at  Colfax, 
Wash.,  where  he  worked  at  lumbering  for  two 
years.  In  1891  Mr.  Mendel  came  to  Montana  and 
settled  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley.  There  he  worked 
at  lumbering  two  years  and  then  engaged  in  farm- 
ing two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Victor,  where  he 
has  since  been  residing  and  where  he  has  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  valley.  It  consists  of  860 
acres,  supports  large  herds  of  cattle  and  yields 
abundant  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  The  property 
is  improved  with  an  excellent  residence,  large  and 
convenient  barns  and  other  necessary  appurten- 
ances, and  tastefully  arranged  grounds  adorned 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Everything  indicates 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive farmer,  who  knows  its  possibilities  and  is 
bent  on  developing  them.  Mr.  Mendel  is  an  ardent 
Democrat,  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  his  party  and 
loyal  in  his  support  of  its  candidates.  He  was 
married  in  October,  1896,  to  Mrs.  Elzora  GoflE. 
They  have  one  child,  their  son.  Earl  F.  Mr.  Men- 
del pursued  dame  fortune's  winning  smile  with 
undoubting  faith,  although  she  did  not  immediateh' 
yield  to  his  persuasions,  but  all  at  once  she  relented 
and  rewarded  his  devotion  with  a  gracious  gen- 
erosity which  still  abides  with  him.  He  also  has 
the  cordial  regard  of  his  friends  and  fellow  citizens 
wherever  he  is  known. 


JOSEPH  W.  MILLEGAN.— The  patronymic 
J  borne  by  the  subject  of  this  review  is  one  that 
gave  title  to  the  locality  in  which  he  resides,  since 
the  postofiice  designated  as  Millegan,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Cascade  county,  was  named  in  honor 
of  his  father,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  the  capital 
city  of  the  state.     The  subject  of  this  sketch  lias 


attained  a  marked  success  in  the  line  of  cattlerais- 
ing  and  general  ranching,  and  it  is  but  consistent 
that  he  be  given  due  representation  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Millegan  was  born  at  Sparta,  Monroe 
county.  Wis.,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1858,  his 
parents  being  Reuben  A.  and  Mary  Millegan,  na- 
tives respectively  of  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Ohio.  The  father  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stockraising  and  for  a  time  to  hotel- 
keeping,  but  is  now  practically  retired  from  active 
business.  They  came  to  Montana  in  1880,  and  two 
years  later  located  at  the  place  which  was  named 
in  the  father's  honor,  Millegan,  the  same  being 
thirty  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Cascade. 
There  Reuben  A.  Millegan  continued  to  devote  his 
attention  to  ranching  until  1897,  when  he  leased 
his  place  to  a  tenant,  and  thereafter  removed  with 
his  wife  to  Helena,  where  they  now  maintain  their 
home.     Both  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Joseph  \y.  Millegan,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  review,  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  in  which  latter 
state  he  pursued  a  high-school  course.  He  re- 
mained at  the  parental  home  until  he  had  reached 
his  legal  majority,  rendering  his  father  valuable 
assistance  in  his  work.  In  1872  the  family  located 
in  Michigan,  where  they  remained  until  1878,  after 
which  he  made  his  way  by  degrees  through  Kansas 
and  eventually  to  Texas,  where  he  remained  in  the 
Panhandle  district  until  1882,  when  he  came  over- 
land to  Helena,  I\Iont.,  with  an  eight-mule  team 
and  outfit.  He  thereafter  devoted  four  years  to 
freighting  between  Livingston,  Helena  and  Fort 
Benton,  after  which  he  located  on  his  present  ranch, 
three  miles  north  of  Millegan,  where  he  took  up  a 
squatter's  claim  of  160  acres.  Since  that  time  he 
has  secured  a  homestead  and  desert  claim,  each 
of  the  same  acreage  as  his  original  entry,  which 
thev  adjoin,  while  he  has  also  purchased  forty  acres 
and  leased  2,880  acres  of  railroad  land,  so  that  he 
has  ample  pasturage  accommodations  for  his  cattk. 
which  he  raises  in  large  numbers.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  his  ranch  are  utilized  for  ag- 
ricuhural  purposes,  as  need  be.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  he  has  been  particularly  successful  in  both 
branches  of  his  ranching  enterprise. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1888,  Mr.  Millegan  was 
married  to  Miss  Etta  Johnson,  who  was  born  in 
Michigan,  being  the  daughter  of  George  B.  and 
Eliza  Johnson,  natives  of  New  York  state.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  the  father 
followed  farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
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in  1877,  his  wife  passing  away  twenty  years  later, 
in  1897.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millegan  are  the  parents 
of  four  children:  Guy  J.,  Nora  D.,  Homer  D.  and 
Mary  E.  Our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  in  politics  he 
exercises  his  franchise  in  the  support  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 


JOHN  J.  MILLER  is  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Teton  county,  Mont.,  well  and  favorably  known 
in  that  community  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
being  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  that  portion  of 
the  Marias  river  country.  He  is  recognized  as  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  deservedly  retains  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  a 
financial,  political  or  social  way.  He  was  born 
at  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  on  June  4,  1851. 
His  father,  Alexander  Miller,  who  was  a  farmer, 
was  also  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  where 
he  died  in  1895.  The  wife  and  mother,  Mary 
(Farquharson)  Miller,  was  born  at  the  same  place 
and  died  there  in  1881.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  John  J.  Miller  worked  on  his  father's  farm 
and  attended  the  public  schools,  improving  his  op- 
portunities to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  1867  he 
made  quite  a  tour  of  the  country,  going  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  through  the  North- 
west Territory,  finally  locating  near  Choteau, 
Mont.  Here  he  secured  a  desert  claim  upon  which 
he  resided  two  years,  and  for  the  following  years 
was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  on  the  ranges 
north  of  Choteau,  later  locating  a  ranch  of  1,000 
acres  on  the  ^larias  river,  eleven  miles  northwest 
of  Shelby,  and  he  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
largest  stockgrowers  of  that  district,  carrying  an 
average  of  6,000  sheep,  with  cattle  and  horses.  The 
political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Miller  are  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  he  served  a  four-years  term 
as  commissioner  of  Teton  county  from  1894  until 
1898.  His  fraternal  relations  are  with  Choteau 
Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  with  the  Ma- 
sonic chapter  of  the  same  place. 


JAMES  L.  MILNER.— The  active  manager  and 
controlling  factor  of  the  Arkwright  Sheep  Com- 
pany, of  Milner,  Meagher  county,  and  the  owner 
of  a  large  rice  plantation  in  Texas,  a  man  of  many 
adventures  and  wide  experience,  James  L.  Milner, 


the  chief  resident  of  the  town  named  in  .his  honor, 
shows  in  his  financial  condition  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  men  the  sterling 
stuff  of  which  he  is  made.  He  is  a  native  of  Grant 
county.  Wis.,  where  his  life  began  on  May  22,  1861. 
His  parents  are  John  and  Selina  (Bark)  Milner, 
natives  of  England,  from  whence  they  came  to 
America  and  became  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  where 
they  made  their  home  until  1870,  thence  moving  to 
Cass  county,  Iowa.  In  1894  they  removed  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  they  are  now  residing.  Until 
1880  the  father,  a  public-spirited  man  of  superior 
attainments,  was  engaged  in  farming,  stockraising 
and  lumbering. 

The  son,  James  L.  Milner,  one  of  a  family  of 
nine  children,  remained  on  the  homestead  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  Cass  county,  Iowa,  until  1877, 
when  he  engaged  in  lumbering  in  an  adjoining 
county,  and  eight  months  later  returned  to  Cass 
county  and  took  charge  of  a  lumber  yard  at  Gris- 
wold,  where,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  started  a  hard- 
ware business  in  company  with  his  brother,  C.  W. 
IMilner.  At  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  they 
sold  the  business  and  engaged  for  a  few  months 
in  handling  lumber.  In  1884  James  L.  Milner  came 
west  seeking  a  location  for  a  stock  industry,  travel- 
ing by  team  through  Colorado  and  Wyoming  into 
Montana,  where,  in  the  fall  of  1884,  he  bought  a 
ranch  six  miles  above  his  present  location.  He 
then  went  east,  formed  the  Blue  Mountain  Cattle 
Company,  and  bought  1,400  cattle  and  shipped 
them  to  their  Montana  ranch.  The  company  con- 
ducted business  until  1895,  when  they  sold  both 
land  and  stock. 

In  1892  Mr.  Milner  individually  started  a  band 
of  sheep  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  present 
flock,  and  after  the  company  sold  its  interests  he 
was  able  to  continue  this  industry.  For  that  pur- 
pose he  located  and  bought  the  ranch  which  he 
now  conducts  for  the  Antwerp  Sheep  Company, 
to  which  he  sold  the  land  in  1899,  retaining  the 
sheep.  In  1900  and  1901  he  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  company  and  toolJ  the  active 
management  of  its  affairs  in  which  he  continues. 
The  company  has  by  ownership  and  lease  fully 
15,000  acres  of  land  and  frequently  runs  20,000 
sheep,  always  preferring  the  Merino  breed.  The 
ranch  is  well  supplied  with  water,  a  portion  of  it 
is  irrigated  and  it  produces  1,000  tons  of  hay  a 
year.  It  is  also  improved  with  good  buildings, 
fences  and  other  necessary  appliances,  and  is  equip- 
ped with  telephonic  connection  with  Billings.     Mr. 
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Milner  has  determined  to  retire  from  the  manage- 
ment and  make  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  still 
retaining,  however,  his  stock  in  the  enterprise.  The 
management  will  in  the  fyture  vest  in  Mr.  Milner's 
cousin,  Holbeche  Corfield,  a  native  of  England 
and  a  young  man  of  energy  and  ability.  Mr. 
Milner  and  one  of  his  brothers  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  rice  plantation  in  Texas  containing  3,380 
acres  of  valuable  land,  and  they  have  a  very  prom- 
ising outlook  for  success.  On  November  6,  1884, 
Mr.  Milner  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  L.  Kelsey, 
of  Albia,  Iowa,  a  daughter  of  John  Kelsey,  a  mer- 
chant of  that  place.  Their  children  are  Thomas 
Alfred,  Hay  King  (deceased)  and  Vernie  Lucille. 
Mrs.  Milner  and  the  children  live  at  Salt  Lake  City 
that  the  children  mav  receive  school  advantages. 


LOUDEN  JMINUGH.— Practically  each  of  the 
older  states  of  the  Union  has  contributed  its 
quota  to  the  population  of  the  new  and  virile  com- 
monwealth of  Montana,  and  in  the  case  of  the  suc- 
cessful stockgrower  and  business  man,  Mr.  Minugh, 
we  find  that  Montana  is  indebted  to  the  good  old 
state  of  New  Jersey  for  his  acquisition,  while  his 
residence  here  covers  more  than  a  score  of  years. 
He  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  October  16, 
i860,  the  son  of  James  Minugh,  who  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1828,  and  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  fishing  industry  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  is  now  retired  from  active  business,  own- 
ing a  number  of  cottages  at  Jersey  City,  Seabright, 
Long  Branch  and  other  summer  resorts  on  the  east- 
ern coast.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Cooper,  who  was 
born  in  Jersey  City  and  died  about  1867. 

Louden  Minugh  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  thereafter  devoted  his  attention  to  fish- 
ing along  the  coast  for  about  three  years,  having 
that  inherent  love  of  the  sea  which  is  felt  by  nearly 
all  who  grow  up  on  its  shores  and  court  its  friend- 
ship. In  1879,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Minugh 
came  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and  thence  within  the 
same  year  to  Fort  Assinniboine,  where  he  main- 
tained his  headquarters  for  six  years,  devoting  him- 
self to  hunting  and  fishing  and  acting  as  scout  and 
guide,  in  which  connection  he  had  many  thrilling 
experiences.  .  In  1885  he  went  to  Fort  Belknap, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  dividing  his  attention 
between  hunting  expeditions  and  working  for 
Thomas  O'Hanlon,  who  conducted  T.  C.  Power's 


post  store  at  the  fort.  Early  in  1889  he  became  head 
farmer  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  he  established  a  trading  store  at  the  new 
Belknap  Indian  agency,  later  opening  a  branch  store 
at  St.  Paul's  mission,  conducting  both  of  these  en- 
terprises about  six  years  and  disposing  of  them 
in  the  summer  of  1900.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  located  on  his  present  ranch  at  the  mouth  of 
Peoples  creek  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation,  and 
near  Dodson,  a  station  and  village  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad. 

Here  he  has  a  well  improved  and  valuable  ranch 
of  1,000  acres,  and  is  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
horses  upon  a  quite  extensive  scale.  He  also  owns 
a  good  hay  ranch  of  320  acres  five  miles  east  of 
Harlem,  and  has  valuable  business  and  residence 
propert}'  in  the  village.  Mr.  Minugh  is  one  of 
the  wheelhorses  of  the  Republican  party  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  all 
county  conventions  of  his  party  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  under  both  territorial  and  state  government. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  holding  membership  in  Allendale  Lodge, 
at  Havre.  In  1884,  at  Fort  Dunlap,  Mr.  Minugh 
married  a  woman  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Indian  tribe, 
whose  death  occurred  in  1889.  In  1890,  at  Dawes 
(now  Chinook),  he  m?rried  a  half-breed  woman 
of  the  same  tribe,  securing  a  divorce  from  her  in 
1894.  By  her  he  has  three  children:  Edward. 
James  and  William.  In  the  spring  of  1894  Mr. 
Minugh  consummated  a  third  marriage,  being  then 
united  to  Miss  Cecilia  Ereaux,  a  daughter  of  Lejre 
Ereaux,  of  whom  individual  mention  is  made  else- 
where in  this  work.  She  died  in  July,  1900,  leaving 
two  children,  Alfred  and  Marv  Ann. 


J  ISRAEL  ]\[ENARD  is  numbered  among  the 
progressive  ranchmen  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  and  is  worthy  of  individual  consideration 
in  this  work.  He  was  born  in  St.  Athanse,  Canada, 
January  26,  1850,  being  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Angele  Menard,  both  of  French  lineage.  The 
father  followed  farming  as  a  vocation,  and  his  re- 
ligious faith  was  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  dying 
in  the  faith  September  6,  1 901,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  His  wife  also  was  a  strict  church  woman,  her 
death  having  occurred  October  8,  1893.  at  the 
age  of  seventy- four.  J.  Israel  Menard  had  limited 
educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  attending  the 
public  schools  at  irregular  intervals  and  early  be- 
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ginning  to  assist  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  began  work  as 
a  sailor  on  the  lakes,  being  thus  engaged  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  for  an  equal  length  of  time 
was  engineer  on  a  steamboat  plying  Lake  Champ- 
lain.  He  then  came  to  Montana,  arriving  in  1877, 
secured  employment  in  the  mines  of  Last  Chance 
gulch,  near  Helena,  and  in  the  winter  seasons  con- 
tracted to  supply  wood.  In  1888  he  rented  a  tract 
of  eighty  acres,  located  twenty-six  miles  north  of 
Helena,  and  there  has  since  engaged  in  farming  and 
cattleraising.  Realizing  the  imperative  need  for 
more  land  he  purchased,  in  1896,  a  tract  of  160 
acres,  located  twenty-nine  miles  north  of  the  capital 
city.  On  this  place  he  has  made  good  improve- 
ments, having  sixty  acres  under  cultivation  and 
raising  an  excellent  grade  of  cattle.  Li  politics 
Mr.  Menard  supports  the  Republican  party,  while 
in  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church, 
as  is  also  his  wife. 

On  June  7,  1886,  Mr.  Menard  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Philomene  Rouleau,  who  was 
born  in  1864  in  St.  Norbert  d' Athabasca,  Canada, 
being  the  daughter  of  Moses  and  Vitaline  Rouleau, 
both  of  French  extraction,  the  father  being  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1866,  his  widow  surviving  until  1889.  Both  were 
consistent  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Menard  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter : 
Raoul  L,  born  in  Helena,  Mont.,  January  5,  1890; 
J.  Melvin  Brondel,  born  in  Helena,  Mont.,  April 
18,  1897,  and  Marie  S.,  born  in  IMitchell,  Mont.. 
May  23,  1899. 


DAVID  L.  MILN.E.— The  Milne  family,  of 
which  David  M.  is  a  member,  has  been  domes- 
ticated at  Montrose.  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  for 
many  generations,  and  there  he  was  born  on  June 
5,  1842.  His  parents,  Andrew  and  Betsey  (Brown) 
Milne,  are  still  living  there  profitably  engaged  in 
farming.  In  1854,  when  he  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  he  went  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  passed 
eleven  years  in  successful  mining  and  farming.  In 
1866  he  came  to  America  and  for  three  years  was 
engaged  in  farming.  He  then  came  to  Montana, 
and  starting  from  Red  Blufif,  he  drove  a  band  of 
sheep  to  Helena  and  wintered  them  near  the  town, 
as  prices  were  too  low  for  profitable  sale.  In  the 
spring  he  drove  the  sheep  down  the  Yellowstone, 
intending  to  take  them  to  the  Black  Hills,  but  on 
account  of  danger  from  the  Indians,  he  wintered 


them  near  Fort  Keogh.  During  the  winter  a  large 
number  were  butchered  for  the  soldiers  at  the  fort 
and  others,  and  in  the  spring  the  rest  were  sold  to 
the  pay-master,  A.  W.  Miles.  Mr.  Milne  remained 
for  a  year  in  that  vicinity  hunting  and  also  put- 
ting up  hay  which  he  sold  to  the  government.  He 
then  went  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  had 
charge  of  a  band  of  sheep  for  William  Ford,  which 
later  he  brought  to  the  Musselshell  and  fed  for 
three  3'ears,  taking  up  a  ranch  for  the  purpose 
where  the  Crawford  brothers  are  now  located.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  years  the  sheep  were  divided 
and  Mr.  Milne  sold  the  ranch  and  brought  his  por- 
tion of  the  sheep  to  his  present  location,  seven 
miles  south  of  Musselshell.  Here  he  has  a  home- 
stead, partially  irrigated,  and  improved  with  a  good 
residence  and  other  buildings  in  keeping,  and  with 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  here  he  has  some  8,000 
sheep  and  also  a  number  of  superior  cattle.  He 
was  married  on  January  10,  1896,  to  Miss  Mary 
Beause,  a  native  of  Minnesota.  He  is  an  energetic 
man  and  highly  respected. 


GEORGE  METCALF.— Scarcely  any  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  has  more  important  or 
more  delicate  functions  for  its  incumbent  to  per- 
form than  that  of  the  sheriff  of  a  county.  He  is 
not  only  the  guardian  of  the  peace,  the  promoter 
of  good  order  and  the  custodian  of  persons  and 
property,  but  is  the  executive  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  court  and  has  himself  a  quasi-judical 
power.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  therefore, 
that  political  parties  usually  exercise  care  in  the 
selection  of  their  candidates  for  this  position.  This 
was  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  Sherifif  Metcalf, 
of  Granite  county,  who  has  shown  a  decided  capa- 
bility for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  .a  vigorous 
and  masterly  manner.  Mr.  Metcalf  was  born  at 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  March  4,  1857.  His  parents, 
Anthony  and  Mary  (Rader)  Metcalf,  were  na- 
tives of  England  who  came  to  America  in  1851. 
They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  five  sons 
and  five  daughters,  of  whom  George  was  the  sec- 
ond. He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  in  Cash  valley,  Utah,  and  then 
worked  about  mining  camps  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to-  southeastern 
Idaho,  and  drove  teams  freighting  between  points 
in  Idaho  and  Montana,  having  charge  of  ten  yokes 
of  cattle  and  three  wagons.     In   1876  he  started 
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freighting  business  of  his  own  at  Virginia  City, 
and  continued  it  until  1880.  He  then  went  back  to 
Idaho  and  freighted  between  Wood  river  and 
Challis  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Mon- 
tana and  located  at  Marysville.  From  there  he 
moved  to  Anaconda  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Anaconda  company,  hauling  wood  and  working  on 
the  power  plant.  In  1888  he  took  a  contract  on 
the  construction  of  the  Butte  &  Gallatin  Railroad, 
returned  to  Anaconda  in  1891,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year  removed  to  Philipsburg  and  put  in  a 
branch  railroad  from  the  depot  to  the  bi-metallic 
mills.  Afterward  he  worked  at  hauling  for  the 
same  company  until  1893,  ^nd  since  then  has  been 
ranching.  He  now  owns  a  ranch  seven  miles 
out  of  the  town,  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle. 
He  has  been  school  trustee  for  seven  years,  and  in 
1898  was  elected  sheriflE  of  the  county  on  the  Silver 
Republican  ticket,  and  re-elected  in  1900  on  the 
Fusion  ticket.  Mr.  Metcalf  was  married  Septem- 
ber 18,  1880,  at  Malad  City,  Idaho,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Richards.  They  have  six  children,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  children  are  George  Leo, 
William  E.,  Margaret,  Mollie,  Cleveland  and  Rob- 
ert; another  son,  Charles,  is  deceased.  The  family 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  parents  and  their  circle  of  devoted  friends, 
which  is  very  large. 


MRS.  MARY  MILLER.— It  is  not  given  to 
every  woman  to  become  prominent  in  business 
in  the  same  lines  and  in  direct  competition  with  the 
masculine  element  of  society,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  many  cases  when  they  do  so  compete  their 
success  is  as  pronounced  as  it  is  meritorious  and 
deserved.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
presented  in  the  career  of  Mrs.  Mary  Miller  of 
Butte.  She  was  born  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  on 
July  8,  1850,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jennie 
(Tamice)  Smith,  who  came  from  France  to  the 
United  States  on  their  wedding  tour  in  1834.  Her 
father  was,  by  trade,  a  stone  and  brickmason  and 
carried  on  contracting  extensively  in  connection 
with  farming  until  he  passed  from  earth  in  Ohio 
in  1853.    Her  mother  survived  him  until  1859. 

Mrs.  Miller  attended  the  public  schools  of  Ohio, 
but  at  the  age  of  twelve  began  to  make  her  own 
living,  engaging  in  housework  and  making  her 
home  with  one  family  for  twenty  years,  within 
which  period  she  was  married  to  Ford  Hunt,  of 


Piqua,  Ohio.  Eighteen  mqnths  afterwards  Mr. 
Hunt  died,  leaving  one  child,  Grace,  now  Mrs. 
Harry  Kurtz,  now  of  Akron,  Ohio.  They  have 
two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  Mrs.  Miller  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Scudder 
until  she  married  Henry  Miller,  on  September  2, 
1882,  in  Chicago,  and  made  that  city  her  home  until 
the  fall  of  1884,  when  she  came  to  Montana,  where 
Mr.  Miller  followed  his  trade  as  a  barber.  In  1887 
he  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  liquor  business,  then  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  for  one  j'ear,  and  eventually  re- 
moving to  Denver,  Colo.,  he  resumed  the  tonsorial 
business.  Mrs.  Miller  then  removed  to  Butte, 
where  she  was  first  employed  in  a  hotel  and  sub- 
sequently filled  various  positions  of  responsibility, 
residing  in  one  family  for  nine  years.  In  1898  she 
built  the  handsome  ]\Iiller  block,  at  551  South  Main 
street,  which  she  at  present  occupies.  Fraternally 
she  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Butte  division  of  the 
Daughters  of  America.  She  is  a  lady  of  superior 
intelligence  and  possesses  business  capacity  of  a 
high  order. 


GEORGE  F.  MILLER  has  been  identified  with 
the  farming  and  stockgrowing  industries  of 
Montana  for  a  full  score  of  years,  and  by  his  well- 
directed  enterprise  has  attained  success,  while  his 
sterling  character  has  gained  for  him  public  esteem 
and  confidence.  He  has  an  excellent  ranch  in 
Teton  county,  located  four  miles  northwest  of 
Belleview,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Miller  was 
born  on  April  29,  1858,  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Lower  Canada.  His  father,  George  Miller,  who 
was  also  a  native  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was 
born  in  1822  and  where  he  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  his  death  in  1869.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Jane  Farquharson ;  she  was 
born  in  Canada  in  1832,  and  always  lived  in  the 
dominion,  her  death  occurring  in  1881. 

George  F.  Miller  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  island,  but  abandoned 
his  studies  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  parental  homestead,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  He  was  thereafter  engaged  on  various 
coasting  vessels  plying  between  Halifax  and  St. 
John  and  other  ports,  and  in  1881  he  came  to 
Montana,  and  took  up  by  pre-emption  a  claim  of 
government  land  located  on  Willow  creek,  sold  it 
to  George  I.  Smith  in  1884,  then  took  up  a  home- 
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stead  claim  on  the  north  fork  of  Willow  creek,  and 
to  this  he  has  added  acreage  until  the  area  of  his 
ranch  now  aggregates  2,000  acres.  The  place  is 
well  improved,  having  good  buildings  and  fences 
and  indicating  discriminating  care  bestowed  by  an 
enterprising  owner.  The  ranch  is  well  stocked 
with  horses  and  cattle  and  considerable  quantities 
of  hay  are  raised.  In  his  political  proclivities  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  stanch  Republican,  while  in  matters  of 
local  concern  he  maintains  a  public-spirited  atti- 
tude. In  the  village  of  Choteau,  in  1885,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler wedded  Miss  Ella  Cox,  who  was  born  in  White- 
side county.  111.,  in  1867,  the  daughter  of  John  Cox, 
a  prominent  and  influential  farmer  of  that  county. 
Of  this  union  five  children  have  been  born,  Robert, 
Fred,  Harry,  Carrie  and  Ida. 


HON.  SAMUEL  MITCHELL.— As  a  member 
of  the  state  senate  from  Teton  county,  as  one 
who  has  been  prominently  concerned  in  the  public 
life  and  the  industrial  activities  of  the  state,  and  as 
worthy  of  all  honor  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Mitchell  deserves  particular  mention  in 
a  volume  of  this  character.  He  was  born  near  the 
city  of  Coleraine,  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  on 
July  10,  1842,  the  son  of  John  and  Martha  Jane 
(Lammond)  Mitchell,  who  were  also  natives  of  that 
county.  The  father  passed  his  life  as  a  linen  manu- 
facturer, dying  in  his  native  county.  The  mother 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her  sons  in  1852, 
and  her  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1894. 
Samuel  Mitchell  was  but  ten  years  of  age  when 
he  accompanied  his  mother  to  the  L'nited  States. 
He  thereafter  attended  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia and  in  that  city  prepared  himself  for 
industrial  usefulness  by  learning  marble  cutting, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  until  the  first  call 
for  volunteers  for  defense  of  the  Union  in  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  Beck's  company  of  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Small,  and  proceeded 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  with  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts,  en  route  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  not  as  yet  provided  with  arms, 
and  in  the  riots  in  Baltimore  he  received  a  severe 
cut  on  the  head.  The  regiment  was  soon  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  as  its  members  had  never  been 
mustered  into  the  LTnited  States  service,  and  before 
its  services  were  in  demand  Mr.  Mitchell  had  en- 
listed in  the  navy  as  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Union,  the  vessel  being  assigned  to  the  work  of  car- 


rying supplies  to  blockading  fleets.  The  ship 
sprung  a  leak  at  sea,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
caulker  of  the  ship  succeeded  in  stopping  the  leak 
before  appreciable  damage  was  done.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  later  assigned  to  the  construction  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  where  he  worked  on 
the  Hartford,  the  Kansas,  the  Pocahontas,  the 
Arkansas  and  many  now  historic  vessels  of  the 
Federal  navy,  also  doing  work  on  the  new  Iron- 
sides. He  was  thus  employed  until  1863,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island, 
Cal.  He  soon  thereafter  tendered  his  resignation 
from  the  service  and  in  company  with  his  two 
brothers,  who  were  also  in  California,  he  started 
for  the  Boise  basin  of  Idaho,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  fall  of  1863.  They  remained  in  Idaho  until 
the  spring  of  1865,  then  went  to  Oregon  and  out- 
fitted for  Montana,  coming  overland  with  horses 
from  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  to  Boise,  Idaho,  where  they 
sold  their  horses,  and  thence  came  by  stage  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  where  they  arrived  in  April,  having  been 
sixteen  days  and  nights  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Mitchell  engaged  in  mining,  first  in  Alder 
gulch  and  next  in  Confederate  gulch,  where  he 
passed  the  fall  and  winter  of  1865.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  he  removed  to  Helena,  and  was  employed 
in  the  mines  for  a  time,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Washington '  gulch  and  the  Blackfoot  district  and 
followed  mining  operations  in  an  extended  area 
until  1872.  In  that  year  he  located  near  Flathead 
lake  and  engaged  in  the  stock  business  for  a  time, 
but  located  in  Missoula  in  1873  and  there  devoted 
his  attention  to  butchering  and  the  meat  business 
for  a  full  decade.  In  1884  Mr.  Mitchell  entered 
into  partnership  with  Capt.  Higgins,  and  located 
near  Choteau  county,  and  there  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  which  industry  he  has 
since  been  successfully  identified.  He. now  owns 
residence  property  in  the  village  of  Choteau  and 
valuable  ranch  property  in  Teton  county.  While 
he  for  a  time  brought  his  stock  interests  down  to  a 
minimum,  he  is  again  entering  the  field  and  pre- 
paring to  conduct  it  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
;\Ir.  Mitchell  has  ever  given  an  unwavering  sup- 
port to  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1889  as 
a  delegate  from  Choteau  county,  and  was  elected  a 
representative  from  that  county  as  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  First  state  legislature.  He 
introduced  in  the  house  the  bill  for  the  erection 
of  Teton  county,  but  after  passing  the  house,  the 
measure  was   defeated  in  the  senate.     Two  vears 
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later  the  same  bill  was  introduced  and  was  endorsed 
by  both  legislative  bodies,  resulting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county.  In  the  fall  of  1897  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state 
senate,  and  was  one  of  the  active  and  valuable 
working  members  of  that  body,  his  term  extending 
through  two  years.  During  the  last  legislative  as- 
sembly he  served  on  seven  of  the  senate  committees. 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  ever  maintained  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  conserves  the  best  interests  of  his  county 
and  state,  and  enjoys  a  distinctive  popularity. 


SP.  MITCHELL.— Serving  with  signal  ability 
and  discrimination  in  the  office  of  county  com- 
missioner of  Valley  county  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  citi- 
zens and  successful  stockgrowers  of  this  section  of 
the  state,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Licking,  Texas  county,  Mo.,  on  October  12,  1861. 
His  father,  Spencer  H.  Mitchell,  was  born  in  the 
same  stat€,  being  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  and  he  there  devoted  his  attention 
to  agriculture  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  enlisting 
in  a  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers,  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  Gen.  Morgan.  He  was 
made  lieutenant  of  his  company  and  remained  in 
service  until  attacked  by  fever,  which  resulted  in  his 
death,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1863.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Bradford,  was 
likewise  born  in  Missouri,  where  she  still  retains 
her  residence  at  Licking,  having  attained  the  age 
of  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten. 

S.  P.  Mitchell  attended  the  public  schools  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and 
in  February,  1881,  went  to  Colorado  City,  Texas, 
and  was  employed  on  stock  ranges  until  1885,  when 
he  came  to  Glendive,  Mont.,  and  for  five  years  was 
employed  on  the  stock  ranch  of  Colonel  Hodson. 
In  1890  Mr.  Mitchell  became  associated  with  the 
late  C.  W.  Hedderich,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  and  stock  business  at  Fort  Buford, 
N.  D.,  just  over  the  line  from  Valley  county.  Mr. 
Hedderich  died  in  1894,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  has  since 
been  associated  with  the  successors  of  his  honored 
employer,  and  is  foreman  of  the  stock  business 
of  the  firm  of  Hedderich  Brothers,  who  have  ex- 
tensive livestock  enterprises  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota.  In  1891  Mr.  Mitchell  took  up  a  ranch 
on    Shotgun    creek,    Valley    county,    about    fifteen 


miles  east  of  the  town  of  Culbertson,  and  here  he 
has  since  conducted  a  very  successful  individual 
enterprise  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  having 
a  well  improved  ranch,  eligibly  located.  The  creek 
which  traverses  his  ranch  was  named  by  him  from 
his  having  found  a  shotgun  stuck  in  the  muddy  bed 
of  the  stream.  In  politics  Mr.  Mitchell  gives  an  un- 
qualified allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  he 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  its  cause  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Valley 
county,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  this  capacity, 
which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  conservation  of 
the  progress  and  material  prosperity  of  the  county, 
his  labors  were  signally  well  directed,  gaining  him 
the  endorsement  of  all  classes  of  citizens  and  the 
reputation  of  being  a  thoroughly  able  and  honor- 
able official.  Fraternally  Mr.  Mitchell  is  identi- 
fied with  the  time  honored  order  of  Freemasonry, 
being  a  member  of  Glasgow  Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.  On  November  2,  1892,  at  Culbertson,  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Hurley,  who  was  born  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
on  October  26,  1875.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  called  from 
earth  on  January  4,  1900,  at  Culbertson,  being 
deeply  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  whom 
she  had  drawn  to  her  by  her  gentle  and  womanly 
character.  She  left  three  children :  Maggie,  Spen- 
cer and  William. 


JACK  MILLER,  recognized  throughout  Teton 
county  as  one  of  the  leading  stockraisers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  was  born  at 
Fort  Burned,  Mont.,  twelve  miles  below  Fort  Ben- 
ton, in  1846.  His  father,  Jacob  Miller,  was  a 
Bavarian,  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with 
the  Northwesterft  Fur  Company  at  Fort  Benton. 
His  mother,  IMary  Miller,  was  a  full  blooded  Piegan 
and  reared  with  that  tribe;  and  her  Indian  name 
was  Bouch-so-toe.  She  is  yet  living  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety  years.  Jack  ]\Iiller,  thus  hav- 
ing Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  speaks  fluently  many 
Indian  dialects,  and  his  life  has  been  a  succession 
of  sensational  episodes  and  adventures.  The  earl- 
ier davs  of  his  manhood  were  passed  with  Fort 
Benton  for  headquarters,  and  he  engaged  in 
various  pursuits,  of  which  freighting  was  promi- 
nent, his  route  being  for  several  years  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Choteau.  Mr.  Miller  relates  a 
number  of  exciting  experiences  in  those  days  with 
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Indians,  whose  chief  occupation  then  appears  to 
have  been  the  committing  of  all  kinds  of  lawless- 
ness and  depredations  among  the  industrious  set- 
tlers. One  of  his  fortunate  escapes  occurred  in 
April,  1885,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  the  camp 
of  twenty-five  Crees,  who  were  trying  to  run  ofif 
forty  head  of  stolen  horses.  Mr.  Miller  was  going 
from  Fort  Benton  to  Kipp's  trading  post  at  Fort 
Conrad  with  a  load  of  freight.  All  of  the  savages 
but  two  were  away  from  the  camp,  but  these  two, 
thinking  to  guard  the  stolen  property,  opened  fire 
on  Mr.  Miller  and  killed  his  horse.  Before  they 
could  reload,  however,  he  killed  them  both,  and  the 
horses  were  later  recovered  by  their  owners.  In 
1888  Jack  and  his  family  took  up  Indian  allotment 
claims,  comprising  320  acres,  lying  on  the  Cut 
Bank  river,  six  miles  from  Blackfoot  station  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  which  is  now  handsomely 
improved  and  provided  with  proper  conveniences 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  stock  busi- 
ness, and  his  herd  numbers  between  400  and  500 
head  of  cattle.  Mr.  Miller  was  married  at 
Choteau  on  January  2,  1873,  to  Tanataki  (Pretty 
Woman).  They  have  an  adopted  daughter,  Rosa, 
now  Mrs.  William  Sharp.  Millie,  their  own 
daughter,  died  at  Choteau  in  1878.  Ahhough  Mr. 
Miller  never  had  the  advantages  of  schools,  he  has 
acquired  a  fair  business  education  and  is  known  to 
the  community  as  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man  of  up- 
right character. 


AUGUSTUS  MOMBERG,  one  of  the  leading 
stock  ranchers  of  Teton  county,  and  now  resid- 
ing near  Browning,  was  born  in  Pettis  county.  Mo., 
on  November  7,  1859.  His  father,  Louis  Mom- 
berg,  was  born  in  Germany  on  October  3,  181 5,  and 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1836,  on  at- 
taining his  majority,  and  died  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  August  27,  1900.  The  mother  was  before  her 
marriage  Annie  Gitz,  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
came  to  this  country  and  was  married  with  her 
husband  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  She  died  at  Wyandotte, 
Kan.,  in  1876.  Augustus  Momberg  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wyandotte,  and  began  a 
course  of  instruction  at  Kansas  City,  but  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  1880,  he  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  where  he  was  employed  in  various  pur- 
suits. In  the  spring  of  1883  he  removed  to  Cho- 
teau, where  he  conducted  both  a  meat  and  a  livery 
business  until  i8g6.     He  then  took  up  two  Indian 


allotment  claims,  comprising  720  acres  of  land,  on 
Cut  Bank  river  in  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  and 
here  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  profitable 
farming  and  stockraising.  His  land  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  is  worked  to  its  full  capacity.  Mr. 
Momberg  is  an  industrious,  energetic  man  of  in- 
telligence and  good  judgment.  Politically  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  is  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
Mr.  Momberg  secured  as  his  life's  partner  Miss 
Julia  Smith,  of  Choteau,  where  their  marriage  oc- 
curred. They  have  three  children,  Louis  Jacob  and 
Bessie  and  Maud,  who  are  twins. 


GEO.  S.  MENDENHALL.— A  prosperous  and 
enterprising  merchant,  ranchman  and  hotel 
keeper,  who  has  shown  business  capacity  in  several 
lines  of  activity,  and  has  won  a  place  in  the  regard 
of  the  people  as  an  influential  and  representative 
citizen  of  Rosebud  county,  George  S.  Mendenhall, 
of  Rosebud,  presents  in  his  career  a  theme  replete 
with  interest.  He  is  a  native  of  Palmyra,  Mo., 
where  he  was  born  on  March  7,  1859.  His  parents 
were  Thomas  Jefiferson  and  Elizabeth  (Schweetz) 
Mendenhall,  the  former  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1821,  and  the  latter  in  Delaware  in  1826.  They 
emigrated  to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  in  1856,  and  for  thir- 
ty-seven years  thereafter  the  father  practiced  med- 
cine  at  that  place,  at  Monroe,  Mo.,  and  in  Chicago, 
111.  He  is  now  living  retired  at  Monroe,  Mo., 
where  his  wife  died  in  1881.  Their  son,  George 
Mendenhall,  was  educated  at  Monroe  (Mo.)  Acade- 
my and  St.  Paul's  College  at  Palmyra.  In  1878  he 
removed  to  Leadville,  Colo.,  where  he  passed  three 
years  prospecting  and  mining.  In  March,  1885,  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  took  up  a  squatter's  claim 
in  the  Rosebud  valley,  on  what  became  the  Chey- 
enne reservation,  and  was  there  engaged  in  raising 
cattle  until  1893.  He  then  sold  this  property  and 
after  visiting  in  Missouri  for  a  few  months  re- 
turned to  Montana,  and  opened  a  general  store  in 
the  town  of  Rosebud.  In  1894  he  admitted  C.  F. 
Rothwell  as  a  partner,  and  they  conducted  business 
until  a  fire  destroyed  the  property  in  the  summer 
of  1896.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  Mr.  Mendenhall 
was  in  business  alone,  and  the  enterprise  was  then 
merged  in  the  Rosebud  Supply  Company,  which 
was  owned  by  him  and  John  McRae.     Later  the 
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firm  name  was  changed  to  the  Forsyth  Mercantile 
Company,  with  one  store  at  Forsyth  and  another 
at  Rosebud,  known  as  the  McRae  Supply  Com- 
pany. Of  these  Mr.  Mendenhall  acted  as  manager 
until  August  13,  1900,  when  he  retired  from  mer- 
cantile life,  and  on  October  10,  1901,  opened  the 
Cottage  Hotel  at  Rosebud.  Mr.  Mendenhall  is  an 
active  Democrat,  and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  at  Forsyth  and 
that  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  at  Rosebud.  He 
was  married  at  Forsyth  in  1895  to  Miss  Pearl 
Choisser,  a  daughter  of  William  Choisser,  a  promi- 
nent stockman  on  the  Rosebud.  She  was  born  in 
1875  at  Eldorado,  111.  They  have  three  children, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  five  years ;  Ernest  C,  four  years, 
and  Flora,  eight  months  old. 


ABRAM  N.  MITTOWER.— Recognized  as  one 
of  the  public-spirited  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  where  he 
has  a  fine  ranch  property  and  other  business  inter- 
ests of  importance,  Mr.  Mittower  is  a  native  of  the 
old  Empire  state,  and  was  born  in  Dresden,  Yates 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  September  16,  1850,  the  second 
of  the  seven  children  of  Martin  and  Susan  (Nor- 
man) Mittower,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  New 
York  state,  where  the  families  were  pioneers. 
Abram  N.  Mittower  was  reared  under  the  sturdy 
and  invigorating  influences  of  the  old  homestead 
farm,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  eighteen.  Thereafter  he  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  old  homestead  until  he 
was  twenty-six  years  old,  when  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  agriculture  until  1880. 
He  then  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Mon- 
tana, and  upon  his  arrival  he  came  to  the  Bitter 
Root  valley,  and  here  he  has  ever  since  held  prestige 
as  one  of  the  representative  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  this  signally  favored  section,  while  he 
has  accumulated  landed  interests  of  marked  value. 
He  located  four  miles  north  of  the  present  little 
city  of  Victor,  and  this  has  ever  since  been  the 
homestead  ranch.  He  has  made  the  best  of  im- 
provements, including  a  commodious  residence  of 
modern  architectural  design,  and  it  is  conceded 
by  all  who  have  visited  this  valley  that  a  more 
beautiful  or  more  prolific  agricultural  section  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  any  division  of  the  entire 
Union.  Five  miles  south  of  Victor  Mr.  Mittower 
has  another  excellently  improved  ranch,  and  four 


miles  west  of  the  town  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  sawmill  business  for  the  past  two  years,  con- 
ducting a  thriving  enterprise  in  this  line.  He  is 
engaged  in  diversified  farming  and  also  raises  cat- 
tle of  high  grade. 

In  all  that  has  concerned  the  advancement  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  county  and  state,  Mr. 
Mittower  has  maintained  a  distinctively  public- 
spirited  interest,  and  he  has  not  withheld  his  aid 
from  any  worthy  enterprise,  contributing  to  the 
advancement  of  material,  religious,  educational  and 
moral  agencies.  In  political  adherency  he  is  ar- 
rayed with  the  Democratic  party,  and  prior  to  the 
time  when  Ravalli  county  was  segregated  from 
Missoula,  he  served  for  seven  years  in  the  im- 
portant office  of  county  commissioner,  in  which 
connection  he  labored  with  ability  and  discrimi- 
nation for  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  Such 
enterprises  at  the  Stevensville  Training  School  and 
the  erection  of  the  new  Presbyterian  church  edifice 
in  A^ictor,  are  certain  to  gain  the  cordial  support 
and  tangible  assistance  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view. Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  being  past  master  in  the  blue  lodge  and  hav- 
ing also  attained  the  capitular  degrees.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1892,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Jo- 
seph F.  and  Armeda  Williams,  in  the  Bitter  Root 
valley,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mit- 
tower to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Williams,  whose  father 
now  holds  precedence  as  an  influential  farmer  and 
stockgrower.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mittower  have  two 
interesting  children,  Harry  N.  and  Nettie,  who  lend 
cheer  and  brightness  to  the  beautiful  home. 


JOHN  MONROE,  a  well  known  stockman  and 
rancher  of  Teton  county,  located  on  the  Black- 
foot  reservation,  was  born  near  the  Canadian  boun- 
dary line  about  1825,  the  exact  year  not  being  defin- 
itely determined.  His  father,  Hugh  Monroe,  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  his  mother  a  Piegan  Indian. 
In  what  might  be  termed  the  "dark  ages"  of  Mon- 
tana, even  before  the  visit  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
Hugh  Monroe  was  setting  his  traps  along  the 
streams  of  the  territory  destined  to  become  the 
great  state  of  Montana,  and  for  many  years  he  had 
not  a  white  rival  in  this  adventurous  and  solitary 
vocation.  He  died  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  108  years, 
and  was  buried  in  Teton  county  at  the  Holy  Family 
Mission ^nd  on  the  banks  of  Two  Medicine  river. 
When  a  young  lad  John  Monroe   went  to  Fort 
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Benton,  and  here,  as  boy  and  man,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  he  experienced  the  dangers,  the  pleasures 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life,  while  a  young 
man  being  employed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  mails  from  Forts  Benton  and 
Union  to  Mandan  and  other  points.  This  was  a 
perilous  business,  refused  by  everyone  else  on  ac- 
count of  its  manifold  dangers,  but  Mr.  Monroe 
passed  safely  through  them,  although  his  narrow 
escapes  were  many.  His  last  trip  was  made  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  government  treaty  with 
the  Blackfoot,  Piegan,  Bloods  and  Gros  Ventre 
Indians  in  1855.  Subsequently  he  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  American  Fur  Company,  buying 
furs  from  the  Indians  and  paying  them  in  merchan- 
dise, and  during  many  years  of  this  service  he 
was  under  Col.  Culbertson,  and  later  under  Thomas 
Dawson,  manager  of  the  company,  both  of  whom 
found  him  an  extremely  useful  employe.  He  was 
once  also,  for  some  years,  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  Canada.  At  one  time 
in  his  prime  of  life,  and  even  down  to  advanced 
age,  Mr.  Monroe  was  an  expert  hunter  of  buffalo, 
elk,  deer,  antelope  and  other  large  game.  During 
the  numerous  trips  of  Mr.  Monroe  among  the  hos- 
tile Indians  he  exercised  his  highest  powers  of  per- 
suasion in  the  interests  of  the  whites,  earnestly 
pleading  with  them  to  live  in  peace  with 'them,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  his  influence  in  this 
direction  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  In 
1885  Mr.  Monroe  and  family  settled  on  an  exten- 
sive ranch  on  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  six  miles 
from  Browning,  where  he  is  now  extensively  inter- 
ested in  stockgrowing.  He  has  been  twice  married, 
and  is  the  father  of  five  children :  William,  Camp- 
bell, Victoria,  Sophia  and  Joseph. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  MOORE.— One  mile  west  of 
Helmville,  Powell  county,  Mont.,  there  is  a 
handsome  and  well  stocked  ranch  of  480  acres,  the 
present  residence  of  Hon.  John  C.  Moore.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia,  March  23,  1838,  and  comes  of 
a  long  line  of  Virginia  ancestors.  His  parents  were 
James  Bryant  and  Elizabeth  (Palmer)  Moore. 
James  Bryant  Moore,  the  father,  was  a  Virginian 
by  birth  and  a  millwright  by  trade.  But  he  also 
owned  and  successfully  conducted  a  plantation  of 
600  acres  and  was,  in  every  respect  a  well-to-do 
man  of  affairs  and  courteous  gentleman.  He  died 
in  his  native  state  in  1873.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moore, 


the  mother,  was  born  in  the  same  state,  and  the 
venerable  lady  still  resides  there  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  years. 

Those  were  pioneer  days,  truly,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  first  made  his  way  to  Montana. 
Prior  to  the  initial  movements  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  he  had  left  his  Virginia  home  and  come 
west  as  far  as  Illinois,  where,  for  a  short  period, 
he  located.  But  in  1862  he  decided  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Union  forces  and,  accordingly,  he  en- 
listed at  Tuscola,  Illinois,  in  the  Seventh  Illinois 
Infantry,  Company  A,  of  which  company  he  became 
second  sergeant.  The  regiment  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Reeves  and  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Curtis' 
division.  At  the  termination  of  six  months'  ardu- 
ous service  Sergeant  Moore  was  wounded  while 
engaged  in  scouting  in  Missouri.  He  was  then 
discharged  owing  to  his  disabilities,  and  remained 
in  Illinois  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  soon  after- 
wards started  for  the  west.  His  first  objective  point 
was  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  From  there  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  thence  came 
on  to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  spring  of  1866.  Here  our  subject  worked  in 
the  placer  diggings  for  two  months,  and  then  came 
on  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  now  the  capital  city.  He 
arrived  on  May  23,  1866.  It  was  at  once  discovered 
by  Mr.  Moore  that  he  had  made  a  judicious  change 
of  location.  At  Last  Chance  he  continued  mining 
operations  for  a  number  of  years  and  made  con- 
siderable money.  Having  been  offered  a  remark- 
ably good  figure  for  his  various  claims  he  sold 
out  and  removed  to  Carpenter's  bar.  Here  he  re- 
sided until  1 877,  when  he  came  to  the  Blackfoot  val- 
ley and  the  eligible  ranch  upon  which  he  lives. 

In  1898  Mr.  Moore  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
At  the  time  of  their  marriage  she  was  Miss  Man- 
waring,  a  native  of  Indiana.  She  is  survived  by 
seven  children,  namely :  James  C,  Layard  C,  John 
L.,  Albert  R.,  George  H.,  Edith  E.  Moore  and 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Davis. 

Politically  Mr.  Moore  is  a  Democrat.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ninth  session  of  the 
Montana  territorial  legislature.  Socially  he  is  a 
most  popular  gentleman. 


WILLIAM  E.  MOORE.— Of  all  the  duties 
which  the  legal  profession  lays  upon  its  prac- 
titioners, those  of  a  public  prosecutor  are  among 
the  most  delicate,  important  and  trying;  and  they 
require    for    their    proper    performance,    with    due 
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regard  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  issues,  a  combination  of  qualities 
not  always  found  in  men  eminent  in  the  profession, 
or  to  be  produced  even  by  diligent  and  conscientious 
application.  William  E.  Moore,  the  subject  of 
this  narrative,  displayed  those  qualities  in  his  ser- 
vice as  county  attorney  in  an  unusual  degree,  as  lie 
has  since  displayed  others  required  in  successful 
general  practice. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  at  Bellefontaine, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 6,  1867.  His  father,  James  Moore,  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  who  removed  to  Ohio  in  his 
young  manhood  and  was  there  a  prosperous  farmer. 
His  mother,  Mary  H.  (Timmerman)  Moore,  was  a 
native  of  Ohio.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  William  being  the  sixth.  He  attended 
the  country  schools  near  Bellefontaine  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  on  his  seventeenth  birthday 
began  teaching  in  another  part  of  the  county,  which 
he  continued  for  two  years,  earning  the  money  to 
pay  for  a  three-years  course  at  Antioch  College. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Having  chosen  law  as  his 
profession,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  WilHam 
H.  West  as  a  student  to  prepare  for  its  practice. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  an  adviser. 
Judge  W^est  was  an  eminent  man  in  legal  and 
political  circles,  and  was  able  to  give  his  pupils  the 
benefit  of  large  experience  and  an  intelHgent  ob- 
servation which  had  broadened  his  own  views  and 
ripened  his  judgment.  He  was  the  man  who  put 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  in  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency at  the  Chicago  convention  of  1884.  Mr. 
Moore  pursued  his  legal  studies  with  attention  and 
diligence,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio  June  4,  1891.  Soon  after 
he  came  west,  locating  at  Philipsbui-g-,  Mont.,  his 
present  home,  and  was  there  admitted  on  motion 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession  August  10,  1891. 
In  1894  he  was  elected  county  attorney  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  had 
always  affiliated,  and  for  which  he  had  done  yeo- 
man service  on  many  occasions.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  skill  and  ability,  and  in 
a  manner  which  won  him  the  approval  of  all  classes 
in  the  community  without  regard  to  party  or  con- 
dition. In  fraternal  relations  he  is  identified  with 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  Mr.  Moore 
was  married  September  10,  1896,  at  Missoula,  to 
Miss  Josie  B.  Morton,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Hannah  Morton.  Her  father  is  a  newspaper  man 
at  Missoula.  They  have  two  children :  Josephine, 
born  October  11,  1899;  and  Mary,  August  18,  1901. 


WILLIAM  MOORING.— Only  a  few  years 
ago  all  the  conditions  of  early  pioneer  life 
existed  in  the  Flathead  valley.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  portions  of  the  state  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
intercourse  by  rail  with  older  countries,  and  the 
difficulties  attending  a  journey  into  the  valley  pre- 
cluded rapid  emigration,  so  over  its  grassy  prairies 
the  elk  and  wild  deer  browsed,  and  the  swift  run- 
ning streams  were  alive  with  trout.  Such  was  its 
condition  on  July  10,  1885,  when  William  Mooring 
came  hither  "looking  for  pioneer  life."  He  found 
it,  remained,  and  is  now  an  "old  timer"  in  the  land 
and  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  He  was  born  at 
Columbus,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  August  22,  1861,  a  son  of  Isaac  Mooring  and 
Annie  (Colby)  Mooring.  Isaac  Mooring  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  his  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  Isaac  Mooring,  a  manufacturer, 
in  1853  crossed  the  ocean  and  made  his  home  in 
Columbus,  Canada.  His  wife  died  in  1870,  leav- 
ing six  children:  Sarah,  who  died  in  1875, 
Thomas,  who  was  last  heard  of  in  1889  in  Colorado, 
and  the  following,  who  became  residents  of  Flat- 
head county,  Mont. :  Charlie,  who  came  to  the  val- 
ley in  1889,  is  now  residing  at  DeKalb  county, 
111. ;  Nellie,  now  the  wife  of  J.  O.  Wiles,  a  flourish- 
ing farmer  and  stockraiser ;  Fannie,  now  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Ryther,  whose  husband  is  a  prominent  contrac- 
tor and  horticulturist :  the  other  one  is  William 
Mooring,  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

From  a  lad  Mr.  Mooring  had  a  love  of  adven- 
ture and  of  the  free  wild  life  of  new  lands.  LTntil 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  attended  common  and 
high  schools,  spending  his  vacations  on  a  farm. 
His  time  was  later  given  to  contracting,  and  not 
until  1882  was  his  desire  for  pioneer  Hfe  in  the 
states  gratified.  He  came  at  that  time  to  Mon- 
tana and  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  first 
railroad  entering  Butte  and  was  employed  in  the 
construction  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  for 
three  years,  and  then  he  came  to  Flathead  county, 
where  he  at  once  made  a  location  for  his  future 
home  on  the  tract  where  he  now  resides,  known 
as  the  "Cold  Spring  ranch,"  by  pre-emption,  home- 
steading  and  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land,  he 
devoted  himself  to  cattleraising  and  did  an  exten- 
sive business  for  years.  At  present  he  is  engaged 
in  real  estate,  mining  transactions,  money-loan- 
ing and  other  financial  operations,  which  absorb 
all  of  his  time.  In  1889,  while  serving  as  dep- 
uty sheriff,  in  company  with  four  others,  Mr. 
Mooring  made  a  daring  raid  on  some  Indian  mur- 
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derers,  who  had  successfully  evaded  the  United 
States  troops  and  a  sheriff's  posse,  capturing  four 
who  were  afterwards  hanged  at  Missoula,  for  this 
act  of  gallantry  receiving  a  handsome  reward  from 
the  state.  Mr.  Mooring  was  also  among  the  first 
promoters  of  roads  and  schools  in  this  valley,  in 
which  connection  he  was  very  active.  A  sterling 
Republican,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature 
in  1896,  but  had  no  hope  of  overcoming  the  large 
vote  of  the  opposition,  and  was  defeated.  He  has 
taken  part  in  various  state  and  county  conventions. 
Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  a  number  of  secret 
orders.  He  was  reared  in  the  Episcopal  faith,  in 
which  denomination  his  parents  were  communicants. 
Mr.  Mooring  was  united  in  marriage  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1894,  with  Mrs.  Minnie  (Beager)  Gardener, 
the  second  daughter  of  Wendel  and  Fredricka 
Beager.  She  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
leceived  her  education  on  Euclid  avenue  and  in 
other  leading  schools  in  that  city.  She  came  with 
her  first  husband  to  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1888,  and  they 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  the  Flathead  valley. 
Mr.  Gardener  died  on  December  24,  1890. 


GLENN  MORGAN.— In  our  land  of  opportun- 
ity, and  especially  in  this  western  part  of  it, 
men  live  rapidly,  in  the  better  sense,  and  need 
not  have  the  dignity  of  age  before  they  acquire 
that  of  respectable  standing  and  consequence 
among  their  fellows,  as  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  short  career  and  prominent  position  in  his 
community  of  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  on  October  27,  1873,  in  Leavenworth 
county,  Kan.,  a  son  of  Z.  S.  Morgan,  who  is 
a  brother  of  Week  Morgan,  whose  family  history 
is  given  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Glenn  Mor- 
gan came  to  Montana  with  his  father  in  1880, 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  old,  and  when  the 
long  trip  must  have  been  to  his  youthful  fancy  one 
of  marvel  and  adventure.  They  made  the  journey 
by  wagon  train  to  Red  Rock,  and  from  there  by 
Virginia  City  and  Bozeman,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Flathead  river,  where  the  father  located  a  ranch 
and  engaged  in  cattleraising,  but  he  later  removed 
to  Meagher  county  and  located  on  Battle  creek, 
and  there  followed  the  same  enterprise  for  eight 
years,  when  he  returned  to  the  Flathead  val- 
ley, where  he  has  since  resided,  owning  several 
sections  of  land  and  being  extensively  engaged 
in  profitable  cattleraising.    He  has  the  respect  and 


confidence   of  the   whole   community   for  his   ster- 
Hng  manhood  and  progressive  methods. 

Glenn  Morgan  remained  on  the  homestead  un- 
til 1895,  and  was  meantime  being  well  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  Bozeman  College.  After  leav- 
ing college  his  father  purchased  for  him  the  Frisco 
ranch  of  480  acres,  lying  four  miles  northwest  of 
Bozeman,  and  there  he  made  his  home.  The  land 
is  practically  all  under  irrigation  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  showing  the  effects  of  in- 
telligent supervision  and  skillful  husbandry.  It 
is  well  improved,  it  having  an  excellent  resi- 
dence and  also  other  buildings  and  appliances,  and 
produces  annually  abundant  crops  of  hay  and 
grain,  wheat  being  the  principal  one,  of  which  he 
frequently  harvests  10,000  bushels.  Oats  are  .also 
produced  in  quantities,  but  not  so  extensively.  The 
ranch  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  and  large  herds  of 
superior  shorthorn  cattle.  Mr.  Morgan  was  mar- 
ried February  7,  1900,  with  Miss  Laura  Jackson, 
of  Gallatin  valley,  a  daughter  of  Dorman  and 
Laura  (Maynard)  Jackson,  the  former  a  native  of 
Canada  and  the  latter  of  New  York.  Her  par- 
ents came  to  Montana  in  1878  and  located  in  the 
Gallatin  valley,  where  they  engaged  in  ranching  un- 
til 1890,  when  they  removed  to  Fergus  county. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  have  one  child,  Agnes. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  is  an  energetic,  progressive  farmer,  who  puts 
brain  into  his  business  and  makes  it  tell,  and 
who  also  gives  proper  attention  to  the  aff^airs  of 
public  and  social  life,  being  well  esteemed  for  good 
judgment  and  other  valuable  qualities.  He  is  a 
cousin  of  L.  J.  Morgan,  of  whom  extended  men- 
tion is  made  elsewhere  in  this  publication. 


ZADE  S.  MORGAN,  of  Gallatin  county,  was 
born  in  Vermillion  county.  111.,  on  May  18, 
1845,  a  son  of  Josiah  Morgan,  whose  history  is 
given  at  some  length  in  the  sketch  of  Week  Mor- 
gan, elsewhere  in' this  work.  In  1849  the  family 
removed  to  Garden  Grove,  Decatur  county,  Iowa, 
where  they  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising, 
and  where  Mr.  Morgan  passed  his  school  days, 
remaining  on  the  homestead  until  1869.  He  then 
went  to  Leavenworth  county,  Kan.,  and  for  eleven 
years  was  farming  and  stockraising  on  his  own 
account.  Owing  to  drouth  and  other  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions,  he  was  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  Kansas,  and  in  1880  left  that  state  for 
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Montana,  journeying  by  rail  to  Red  Rock  and  stag- 
ing from  there  to  Bozeman.  He  remained  about 
a  year  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  then  removed  to 
Meagher  county,  locating  near  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  where  he  engaged  in  stockraising  for  eight 
years.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
educational  advantages  for  his  children,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Gallatin  valley  and,  buying  railroad 
land,  he  now  has  about  2,000  acres  in  his  ranch 
and  also  owns  a  fine  residence  in  Bozeman.  On 
the  ranch  his  priiicipal  crop  is  fall  wheat.  He  has 
also  been  raising  numbers  of  shorthorn  cattle  and 
Norman  horses. 

Mr.  Morgan  recently  purchased  in  the  east 
the  nucleus  of  a  herd,  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  and 
intends  to  go  into  the  breeding  of  them  on  an 
extensive  scale,  being  well  fitted  for  this  business 
by  reason  of  the  quality  and  location  of  his  land, 
the  completeness  and  superiority  of  his  buildings, 
and  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Morgan  was  married  on  October 
13,  1872,  to  Miss  Martha  V.  Mason,  a  native  of 
Missouri  and  a  daughter  of  Albert  and  Sarah 
Mason,  who  removed  to  Kansas  during  her  child- 
hood. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  have  three  children, 
living,  Glenn,  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
volume ;  Albert,  who  is  married  to  Miss  Grace 
Gifford,  and  Frank,  who  is  still  at  home.  A 
daughter,  Agnes,  is  now  deceased.  Miss  May 
Smiley,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Morgan,  also  makes  her 
home  with  them.  In  the  public  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity Mr.  Morgan  has  been  most  helpful  and  in- 
fluential. No  matter  of  pubHc  benefit  fails  to  get 
his  active  and  forceful  aid.  He  is  a  promoter 
of  telephone  lines  and  kindred  improvements,  and 
in  all  respects  is  enterprising,  progressive  and  pro- 
ductive. He  is  physically  a  gentleman  of  com- 
manding appearance,  being  over  six  feet  tall  and 
well  proportioned.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  has  the  promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness  be- 
fore him.  For  some  years  he  has  served  his  people 
as  county  commissioner  and  in  other  capacities. 


Mr.  MORRIS. — This  gentleman,  who  is  now 
the  manager  and  editf)r  (if  the  Hillings  Times, 
one  of  the  excellent  weekl\  newspapers  of  Mon- 
tana, was  born  on  a  plantation  nine  miles  distant 
from  the  village  of  Griffin.  Ga.,  on  November  13, 
1852,  the  son  of  Joseph  Morris,  a  farmer,  mer- 
chant and  slaveowner.    His  wife,  Martha  (Howell) 


Morris,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Howell,  who  was 
born  in  Scotland,  whither  he  removed  to  Georgia, 
where  he  became  the  owner  of  a  large  plantation 
and  led  the  life  of  a  courteous  country  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  M.  C.  Morris  had  a  fine  educa- 
tional discipline  in  a  private  school,  and  in  1867, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
American  Union,  at  Griffin,  and  began  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  at- 
tention for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  employ  of  one  man  for  seven  years, 
within  which  time  that  gentleman  had  removed 
to  Topeka,  Kan.,  where  he  published  the  Daily 
Blade.  To  fully  quaHfy  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  mechanical  part  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Morris 
passed  nine  months  working  under  instruction  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Upon  arriving  in  Topeka 
he  became  the  foreman  of  the  Blade  office,  and  on 
May  16,  1874,  he  assumed  the  same  position  with 
the  Leavenworth  Times,  and  was  thus  engaged 
until  October,  1878,  when  he  accepted  the  state 
agency  for  Kansas  of  the  Travelers'  Accident  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He  traveled  for  this  com- 
pany for  a  few  months  and  in  January,  1879,  went 
to  Leadville,  Colo.,  where  he  engaged  in  mining 
until  the  following  September,  when  he  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  greatly  impaired  health.  He 
was  there  advised  to  go  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
where  he  received  advantageous  treatment  for  three 
months,  within  which  time  he  associated  himself 
with  M.  C.  Harris,  now  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in 
leasing  the  Hot  Springs  Daily  Gazette,  which  they 
published  during  the  three  months  Mr.  Morris 
passed  at  the  springs. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Morris  went  to  Little 
Rock,  was  for  a  time  employed  on  the  Gazette,  and 
thereafter  for  two  months  engaged  in  issuing  a 
paper  at  Gainesville,  Ark.,  for  Johnson  &  Camp. 
He  then  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Georgia,  ar- 
riving there  on  April  8,  1880,  after  an  absence  of 
a  decade,  and  so  changed  in  appearance  that  even 
his  mother  failed  to  recognize  him.  Six  months 
later  he  returned  to  Hot  Springs,  where  he  was  the 
city  editor  of  the  Evening-  Telegraph  until  January, 
1881,  when  he  accepted  a  position  at  the  case  in  the 
office  of  the  Little  Rock  Gazette,  remaining  there 
until  September,  when  he  became  the  revising  edi- 
tor of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  New  West,  a  book 
of  1,000  pages.  After  the  completion  of  this  con- 
genial labor,  in  January,  1882,  he  was  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  until  June,  when  he  again  assumed  connec- 
tion with  the  Little  Rock  Daily  Gazette  as  its  as- 
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sistant  foreman.  He  was  thereafter  identified  with 
newspaper  work  in  Little  Rock  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Then  he  came  to  Montana,  arriving  at  Bill- 
ings on  November  28,  1898,  and  taking  charge  of 
the  Billings  Times,  in  the  following  February,  as 
its  editor  and  manager.  He  has  made  the  paper 
a  strong  factor  in  the  local  field,  managing  its  af- 
fairs with  discrimination  and  ability,  and  through 
his  able  and  timely  editorial  utterances  wielding 
a  marked  influence  in  the  sphere  of  local  politics. 
He  has  been  successful  in  this  connection,  and  this 
has  been  achieved  by  worthy  means,  so  that  he  re- 
tains the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public.  Since 
October,  1882,  Mr.  Morris  has  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6,  and 
he  is  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  labor  and  is  in  favor  of  effective  or- 
ganization in  this  line.  Fraternally  he  holds 
membership  in  Ashlar  Lodge  No.  29.  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, the  Printers'  Union  and  the  Trades  Feder- 
ation. In  politics  he  gives  a  stanch  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party,  while  his  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  On  Janu- 
ary 26,  1886,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Mr.  Morris  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Rosa  Silverstein,  the 
daughter  of  Wolf  Silverstein,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  of  this  union  five  children  have  been  born : 
Ralph  Losekamp,  Joseph  Wolf  (deceased),  Miriam 
Martha,  Wallace  Dickinson  and  Horace  Mitchell. 
Mrs.  Morris  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  B'Nai 
Israel. 


STEPHEN  W.  MOSHER.— While  it  is  true 
that  the  stock  ranges  of  Montana  are  growing 
smaller  owing  to  the  steady  increase  of  population, 
there  are  some  left  of  quite  respectable  proportions. 
Stephen  W.  Mosher  controls  one  of  them.  It  is 
located  near  Clemons,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county, 
and  contains  5,350  acres.  Stephen  W.  Mosher  is 
a  native  of  Gorham,  Cumberland  county,  Maine, 
where  he  was  born  on  June  9.  1864,  the  son  of 
Rufus  and  Martha  Mosher,  also  born  and  reared 
in  the  Pine  Tree  state.  The  father  was  a  fairly 
successful  farmer  and  a  man  of  worth  and  sterling 
integrity.  He  died  in  July,  1889.  The  son,  Steph- 
en, secured  a  limited  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  county,  and  while  a  mere  boy 
began  to  contribute  to  the  assistance  of  his  parents. 


He  remained  with  them  until  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  when  he  decided  to  try  to  improve  his 
fortunes  in  the  far  west,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1877  he  came  to  Montana  and  took  up  a  pre-emp- 
tion claim  of  160  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Clemons, 
his  present  residence.  To  this  he  subsequently 
added  homestead,  desert  and  timber  claims  and  pur- 
chased lands  until  the  entire  property  now  em- 
braces 5,350  acres,  and  1,000  acres  are  susceptible 
of  profitable  cultivation.  The  ranch  is  devoted  to 
general  farming  and  stockraising,'  sheep  being  the 
principal  resource.  On  March  6,  1895,  Mr.  Mosher 
was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude  I.  Converse,  a  native 
of  Monroe  county.  Wis.,  from  whom  he  secured  a 
divorce  on  October  30,  1901.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  William  A.  and  Helen  D.  Converse,  now  resi- 
dents of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  A  sketch  of 
Mr.  Converse  appears  in  another  portion  of  this 
work.  Fraternally  Mr.  Mosher  is  a  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Masons  and  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
His  political  belief  is  Republican. 


MOSES  MORRIS.— One  of  the  pioneer  busi- 
ness men  of  Helena,  having  located  in  that 
city  in  1865,  Moses  Morris,  is  a  native  of  Prussia, 
where  he  was  born  May  5,  1844.  He  remained  in 
his  native  land  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
attending  the  state  schools  as  he  had  opportunity 
and  this  was  all  the  education  he  received.  In 
1858  he  came  to  America,  locating  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  began  his  business  career  as  a  peddler 
of  dry  goods  and  notions;  but  not  liking  the  busi- 
ness he  journeyed  westward  over  700  miles  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  from  i860  to  1863  he  was 
engaged  in  a  partnership  business  with  his  brother. 
They  were  burned  out  in  1863,  and  the  next  year 
he  located  at  Virginia  City,  and  one  year  later 
at  Helena,  where  he  has  since  lived  continuously. 
He  and  his  brother  engaged  in  trade  in  Helena  as 
general  merchants,  and  continued  together  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mr.  Morris  as  an  enterprising 
man  has  taken  great  interest  in  public  improve- 
ments of  every  good  kind.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Hel- 
ena, also  of  the  electric  light  company,  the  glass 
company  and  the  street  railway  company.  To  all 
of  these  enterprises  he  gave  his  best  abilities  and  his 
close  attention  from  the  beginning,  aiding  in  de- 
veloping them  and  in  enlarging  their  scope  of  use- 
fulness.    In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  be- 
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gan  a  service  of  nine  years  as  alderman  in  1883, 
and  three  years  of  the  time  he  was  president  of 
.the  council.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has  been  very  promi- 
nent and  has  taken  thirty-two  degrees.  He  was 
married  in  1878  to  Miss  Emma  Anson,  a  native  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  have  had  five  children,  of 
whom  only  two  are  living,  namely,  Esther  N.  and 
Irma  Jessie.  At  the  time  of  his  immigration  to 
the  far  west,  travel  was  primitive,  costly  and  dan- 
gerous. He  made  the  trip  with  an  ox  team  from 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  paying  $20  for  the  privilege  of 
walking  behind  the  wagon  on  which  his  bag- 
gage was  carried,  and  getting  his  own  meals  in  the 
bargain.  Forty-nine  days  were  taken  in  making 
the  trip,  and  although  it  was  tiresome  it  was  inter- 
esting to  him,  for  he  had  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  high  hopes  for  success,  all  of  which  have  been 
handsomely  realized.  His  parents  were  Joachim 
and  Esther  (Schlesinger)  Morris,  both  natives  of 
Prussia,  where  the  father  died  some  years  ago. 
The  mother  died  in  Denver.  They  had  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  living 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Morris  has  seen  Helena 
grow  from  a  rugged  and  primitive  mining  camp 
into  a  bustling,  enterprising  and  wellbuilt  city, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  also  that  he  enjoys  in  good  measure 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


EMIEL  MUNDT  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  best 
improved  and  most  valuable  ranches  among 
the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  Choteau  county.  This 
handsome  property  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  thirteen  years  passed  in  territory  and 
state,  during  which  period  our  subject  has  ex- 
hibited great  industry  and  business  sagacity.  He 
was  born  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  April  16.  1871,  and 
is,  therefore,  quite  a  young  man.  His  parents  are 
Claus  and  Annie  Mundt.  and  they  now  reside  in 
Denison,  Iowa,  the  father  having  retired  from  ac- 
tive business.  They  are  natives  of  Germany,  and 
on  coming  to  the  United  States  they  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  but  later  removed 
to  Crawford  county,  where  the  elder  jNIundt  was 
actively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  with- 
in the  past  few  years. 

Emiel   Mundt,   the   son.  remained  on  the  home- 
stead during  his  school  vears  and  materially  con- 


tributed to  the  assistance  of  his  parents.  He  was, 
however,  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  west  offered 
a  wider  field  for  the  business  talents  of  a  young 
man,  and  in  1888  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where 
he  followed  various  occupations  until  1892.  He 
then  purchased  a  portion  of  his  present  ranch,  160 
acres,  from  George  Davis.  He  and  his  wife  now 
own  320  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  improved  ranches  in  the  Bear  Paw  moun- 
tains. During  his  incumbency  of  the  ranch  he  has 
completely  fenced  and  fitted  it  up  with  every  con- 
venience necessary  for  the  successful  raising  of 
sheep,  to  which  industry  it  is  devoted,  the  flock 
comprising  some  4,000  head.  In  1893  Mr.  Mundt 
was  united  in  marriag-e  to  Miss  Lizzie  Ewoldt,  a 
daughter  of  Claus  Ewoldt.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, George  and  Edward.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
politically  a  Republican. 


W'  ILLIAM  MUELLER,  the  leading  merchant 
of  Neihart,  Cascade  county,  and  one  of  its 
most  highly  esteemed  citizens,  is  a , prominent  and 
enterprising  German-American  who  has  achieved 
financial  success  in  numerous  lines  of  business.  He 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  on  June  20,  1863, 
a  son  of  Michael  and  Katherine  Mueller,  natives 
of  Germany.  His  father  possessed  financial  ability, 
conducting  a  prosperous  real  estate  business,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  competence,  and  is  now  living 
a  retired  life,  surviving  his  wife  from  January  31, 
1867,  and  he,  like  his  wife,  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church.  William  Mueller  received  an  ex- 
cellent business  education  at  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  Germany,  and  this  was  increased  by  at- 
tendance at  the  College  of  Brussels,  the  capital  of 
Belgium.  To  the  young  but  thoughtful  lad  the 
United  States  appeared  to  oflfer  superior  advant- 
ages to  the  more  conservative  Germany,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  to  Mew  York,  where  he 
at  once  secured  employment  as  a  clerk. 

He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  when  he 
came  to  Montana  in  1883,  he  was  enabled  to  profit- 
ably engage  for  himself  in  merchandising  in  Hel- 
ena. The  climate  of  that  city  not  agreeing  with 
him,  and  his  health  failing,  on  the  advice  of  phy- 
sicans  he  relinquished  the  Helena  proposition  and 
opened  a  general  store  at  Neihart,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1892.  He  then  sold  out  and  until 
1897  attended  the  Armour  Institute  at  Cliicago. 
He  returned  to  Neihart,  re-purchasing  his  former 
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business,  which  has  proved  highly  prosperous.  He 
is  also  interested  in  the  Florence,  Cumberland,  Com- 
monwealth and  Loudon  mines,  all  good  paying 
properties.  Mr.  Mueller  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
Democrats  of  Cascade  county  and  manifests  an 
active  and  influential  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
party.  From  1887  until  1891  he  was  postmaster 
of  Neihart  and  he  was  a  county  commissioner  of 
Meagher  county  from  1889  until  1893.  In  1895  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Cook  county  Demo- 
cratic silver  convention  of  that  year  at  Chicago, 
and  to  the  state  Democratic  convention  held  at 
Springfield,  111.,  in  1895.  In  all  public  enterprises 
involving  the  municipal  welfare  of  Neihart  he  is 
at  the  front,  and  his  liberal,  progressive  views,  com- 
bined with  rare  business  judgment,  have  won  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  In  religious  faith  he 
is  a  Catholic. 


EMORY  C.  NEWBY  is  one  of  the  influential 
and  prosperous  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Choteau  county,  and  can  look  back  with  pride  on 
a  long  line  of  American  ancestors.  In  each  gener- 
ation representatives  of  the  name  have  honored 
themselves  and  the  nation  through  their  sterling 
character  and  their  worthy  endeavors.  The  original 
American  ancestor  was  Samuel  Newby,  who  im- 
migrated to  the  New  World  prior  to  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  settHng  in  North  Carolina.  To 
him  was  given  a  son,  William,  the  grandfather 
of  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review.  William 
Newby  was  twice  married,  the  offspring  of  the  first 
union  being  twelve  children.  He  was  an  exten- 
sive planter  in  the  South,  and  was  a  gentleman  of 
influence.  After  his  second  marriage,  owing  to 
family  dissensions  he  divided  his  property  among 
his  children,  and  with  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Simonds,  removed  to  Indiana  and 
settled  in  Wayne  county,  where  he  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  183 1,  his  wife 
surviving  him  a  full  decade.  Three  children  were 
born  of  the  second  marriage,  and  of  these  Joseph 
was  the  father  of  Emory  C.  Joseph  Newby  was 
born  October  7,  1815,  and  after  attaining  maturity 
he  settled  in  Henry  county,  Ind.,  where  he  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  in  January, 
1898.  He  married  Miss  Naomi  Dicks,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  the  mother 
passing  away  in  March,  1898.  He  was  an  extensive 
and  influential  farmer  of  Henry  county,  Ind.,  and 


on  the  old  homestead  Emory  C.  was  born  on 
November  21,  1851.  He  grew  to  maturity  on  the 
farm,  waxing  strong  in  mind  and  body  through  its 
sturdy  discipline,  and  secured  his  rudimentary 
education  in  the  common  schools,  supplemented 
by  a  course  in  Spiceland  Academy.  He  remained 
on  the  parental  homestead  until  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years,  when  he  effected  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  in  Spiceland  township,  Henry 
county,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  its  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  until  April,  1889,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  160  acres 
located  two  miles  west  of  the  present  town  line 
of  the  village  of  Chinook,  which  then  contained 
only  two  houses.  He  forthwith  brought  to  bear  his 
best  energies,  and  devoted  careful  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  place  for  the  conducting  of 
general  farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  In  these 
lines  his  efforts  have  been  attended  with  pro- 
nounced success,  and  his  ranch  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  well  managed  in  this  vicinity.  In 
1 901  Mr.  Newby  completed  the  erection  of  a  fine 
modern  residence  in  Chinook,  and  here  the  family 
maintain  their  home  during  the  winter  seasons. 
JNIr.  Newby  is  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  has  ever  clung  to  its  simple  and 
noble  faith. 

In  politics  he  gives  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  pub- 
lic office.  On  April  29,  1882,  Mr.  Newby  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Nixon,  daughter  of 
Zachariah  Nixon,  of  Henry  county,  Ind.  Her 
grandfather,  Josiah  Nixon,  came  to  Indiana  from 
North  Carolina,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  ^^'ayne  county.  To  our  subject  and  his  wife 
seven  children  have  been  born,  namely:  Arthur, 
Terrill  A.,  Earl  C.  Hazel  O.,  Lester,  Marie  and 
Nixon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newby  are  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  in  the  community  and  the  family  home 
is  a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


N 


ICHOLAS  NEUMEYER,  who  successfully 
conducts  one  of  the  largest  ranches  near  Arm- 
ington,  in  Cascade  county,  was  born  in  Germany  on 
May  4,  1836,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Barbara  Neu- 
meyer.  The  earlier  years  of  the  father's  life  were 
passed  in  Germany  in  unproductive  farming  and 
freighting,  but  later  he  was  engaged  in  mining, 
which  proved  more  profitable.  The  mother  died 
in  1878  and  was  followed  by  her  husband  in  1883. 
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Three  children  survive  them,  Nicholas,  Elizabeth 
and  Barbara.  Nicholas  attended  school  until  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  engaged  in  farm 
work  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  his  parents. 
It  was  but  little  he  could  contribute  on  wages 
equal  to  only  $1.50  per  month,  but  his  will  was 
good  and  his  labor  exhausting.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  began  mining,  continuing  at  this  occu- 
pation until  he  was  twenty-eight.  In  1879  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  at  first  located 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Being  able  to  earn  only  $1.00 
a  day  there,  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  But  here 
he  found  no  suitable  employment  and  he  went 
to  Michigan,  and  found  fair  compensation  for  three 
years  in  the  iron  mines.  The  average  wages  that 
he  here  received  were  $1.75  per  day. 

Mr.  Neumeyer  came  to  Montana  in  1882  and  at 
once  engaged  in  silver  mining  for  $3.50  a  day, 
continuing  at  this  work  for  two  years ;  in  1884 
he  purchased  his  present  ranch,  which  at  first  con- 
sisted of  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres.  To  this 
he  has  added  homestead  and  desert  claims  and 
other  lands  until  he  now  controls  about  1,700 
acres,  which  are  devoted  to  cattleraising  and  the 
cultivation  of  bounteous  crops  of  wheat,  hay  and 
oats.  He  is  regarded  as  a  very  successful  and  en- 
terprising farmer  and  a  sterling  Democrat.  Mr. 
Neumeyer  was  united  in  marriage  in  May,  1863, 
to  Miss  Mary  Schafer,  a  native  of  Germany  and 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Schafer.  Her 
father  was  a  successful  miner,  but  in  1875  he  was 
accidentally  killed  in  one  of  the  mines.  Her  mother 
died  in  1870.  Three  children  survived  them,  Mary, 
Nicholas  and  Anna.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neumeyer  have 
had  eleven  children,  of  whom  five,  Mary,  Nicholas, 
Barbara,  Peter  and  Joseph  are  dead.  The  living 
ones  are  Rosa,  Mary,  Millie,  Nicholas,  Michael 
and  Elizabeth. 


MURRAY  NICHOLSON,  Sr.— The  American 
frontier  is  among  the  things  that  are  vanish- 
ing. Geographically  we  shall  always  have  a  fron- 
tier, but  for  the  spirit  that  has  been  associated 
with  the  word  from  the  early  days  when  only 
the  Indians  were  present  to  dispute  dominion  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  are  now  largely  depend- 
ent on  history,  poetry  and  romance.  So  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  perpetual  record  be  made 
of  those  sterling  pioneers  who  yet  abide  with  us 
and  whose  memories  constitute  the  only  connect- 


ing link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  Among 
the  old-timers  of  Montana  Mr.  Nicholson  stands 
as  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  his  experience  with 
hostile  Indians  and  life  on  the  frontier  would  alone 
make  an  interesting  volume.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  reservation,  and  was  born  at  Cum- 
berland, Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  in  the  early  'for- 
ties, the  son  of  John  Nicholson,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  followed  blacksmithing  for  many 
years  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  Payson,  111.,  where 
he  died  in  1884.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Harriet  White,  was  likewise  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  she  died  at  Payson,  111.,  in  1863. 

Murray  Nicholson,  the  son  of  these  worthy  peo- 
ple, attended  school  at  Washington,  Ohio,  until 
he  was  fourteen,  when  he  went  with  his  parents 
to  Illinois  in  1855.  In  1859  he  migrated  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  reaching  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  and 
after  one  year  passed  in  mining  at  Shelby  Hill,  he 
went  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where  he  secured  a 
claim  of  sixty-six  and  one-third  feet  on  the  later 
famous  Comstock  lodes,  the  almost  phenomenal 
richness  of  this  great  mine  being  then  unimagined. 
He  sold  his  claim  for  $800  to  Henry  Mere- 
dith, and  not  long  afterward  this  was  held  at 
a  valuation  of  $4,000  per  foot.  Mr.  Nicholson  re- 
mained near  Virginia  City  for  three  years  and  then 
went  to  the  Salmon  river  diggings  in  Oregon,  where 
he  passed  si.x  months,  proceeded  in  1882  to  Placer- 
ville,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Boise  river  in  Idaho, 
of  which  Montana  was  then  a  part.  In  1863  he 
came  to  Silver  creek,  in  what  is  now  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  Mont.,  and  in  each  of  these  places 
he  met  with  fair  success  in  mining.  Mr.  Nicholson 
devoted  the  winter  of  1864-65  to  wolf  hunting  on 
Milk  river  near  Fort  Benton,  and  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the'  American  Fur  Company  later  for 
about  a  year.  In  1866-7  he  was  mostly  engaged 
in  hunting  expeditions,  and  in  1867  participated 
in  Col.  Eldreth's  fight  with  the  Nez  Perces  Indians, 
at  the  mouth  of  Cow  creek.  In  1868  he  accom- 
panied Capt.  Snyder's  party  and  thus  assisted  in 
the  survey  of  the  Assinniboine  reservation,  and 
for  the  next  five  years  was  chief  scout  from  Fort 
Assinniboine,  under  Gen.  Ruger.  Col.  Black, 
Maj.  Morris  and  others. 

In  1888  Mr.  Nicholson  located  on  a  ranch  on 
Clear  creek  near  Yantic  station,  and  two  years 
later,  1890,  he  took  up  a  ranch  on  Big  Peoples' 
creek,  where  he  made  his  home  until  1892,  when 
he   secured  his  present  ranch  on   Little   People's 
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creek,  Belknap  reservation,  thirty-five  miles  south 
of  Harlem,  Choteau  county.  He  has  a  fine  ranch 
of  200  acres,  all  under  fence  and  well  improved, 
and  he  has  access  to  an  almost  unlimited  open 
range,  so  that  he  controls  the  best  of  facilities 
for  his  extensive  cattle  and  horse  business,  while 
in  the  line  of  general  agriculture  his  efforts  have 
been  attended  with  success.  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  the  Democratic  party. 
He  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Choteau  county 
from  1875  to  1877  under  Sheriff  William  Rowe. 
In  Harlem,  in  1892,  Mr.  Nicholson  married  a  Gros 
Ventre  Indian  woman,  and  they  have  two  bright 
children,  Mary  and  Edith,  who  are  being  finely 
educated. 


JOHN  M.  NILAN.— From  the  fair  Emerald 
J  Isle  have  come  many  sterling  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  the  number  is  the  well 
known  and  successful  farmer  and  stockgrower 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  whose  name  initiates 
this  review.  Mr.  Nilan  is  a  native  of  County  Gal- 
way,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  on  the  nth  of 
February,  1857,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Margaret 
Nilan,  both  of  whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in 
that,  their  native  land,  where  the  father  was  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  Both  stood  repre- 
sentative of  sturdy  old  Irish  stock  and  both  were 
devoted  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

John  M.  Nilan  received  rather  limited  educa- 
tional advantages  in  his  youth,  and  early  assumed 
the  individual  responsibilities  of  hfe.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  as  opportunity  afforded  and  as 
a  boy  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  He  bade  adieu  to  home  and  native  land 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years,  when,  in  1873, 
he  emigrated  to  America,  believing  that  better 
opportunities  were  here  afforded  for  a  young  man 
who  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  said  with  all  confidence  that  he  has  never 
had  occasion  to  regret  his  decision  at  this  juncture, 
for  success  has  come  as  the  result  of  his  consecu- 
tive industry  and  well  directed  endeavor.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Nilan  located 
in  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  engaged  in  rail- 
road grading  until  the  succeeding  year,  when  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun,  coming 
as  far  west  as  Marquette,  in  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  where  he  was  for  four  years  employed 
in  the  blast  furnaces  connected  with  the  great  iron 


mining  industry  in  that  section,  and  for  two  years 
thereafter  he  was  identified  with  copper  mining 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Peninsula  state,  meet- 
ing with  good  success  in  this  line  of  work.  His 
next  occupation  was  in  the  responsible  position 
of  foreman  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  to  this  line  of 
enterprise  he  devoted  his  attention  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1881, 
he  came  to  Montana,  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  be  his  home.  He  made  Bozeman  his  des- 
tination, and  there  he  secured  employment  on  the 
ranch  of  Nelson  Story,  with  whom  he  remained 
one  year,  after  which  he  went  to  Helena,  and  there 
engaged  to  get  out  timber  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  being 
duly  prospered  in  the  contract  thus  entered  upon. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  he  removed  to  the  Sun  river 
district  of  Cascade  county,  and  there  took  a  con- 
tract for  getting  out  timber  for  supplying  Fort 
Shaw  with  the  requisite  fuel,  and  the  next  two 
years  he  was  employed  in  sawmill  work. 

The  year  1888  witnessed  the  permanent  location 
of  Mr.  Nilan  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  since  he 
then  purchased  a  tract  of  160  acres,  located  seven 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Augusta,  which  is 
his  postoffice  address,  and  to  this  he  has  since 
added  680  acres,  so  that  his  ranch  is  one  of  suf- 
ficient area  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  cattle 
business  upon  an  extensive  scale,  while  160  acres 
of  his  place  are  available  for  effective  cultivation, 
and  here  he  has  raised  excellent  crops  of  hay.  He 
has  conducted  operations  with  discrimination  and 
ability  and  has  not  been  denied  a  due  measure  of 
success,  while  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
reliable  and  progressive  ranchmen  of  this  locality. 
In  politics  he  gives  an  unqualified  support  to  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  in  religion  he  and  the  members  of  his  family 
are  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in 
which  faith  they  have  been  reared. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1888,  Mr.  Nilan  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Owens,  who 
was  born  in  Nebraska,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Owens,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in 
stockraising  and  farming  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1865.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  as  is  also  his  widow,  who  now  makes  her 
home  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Mont.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nilan  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  namely : 
John  E.,  Ellen,  Katherine  R.,  Walter  J.  and 
Thomas  F. 
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WILLIAM  LARKIN  MURPHY.— The  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  review,  although  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  Montana  for  less  than  two  years,  has 
already  established  himself  in  a  good  practice  and 
impressed  the  community  as  one  of  the  closest 
reasoners  in  the  profession  in  his  part  of  the  state. 
He  is  a  native  Montanian,  born  at  Philipsburg, 
in  Granite  county,  on  January  4,  1877.  His  par- 
ents were  Cornelius  and  Mary  (Quaile)  Murphy, 
the  former  a  native  of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
where  he  was  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  father  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1862  and  making  his  way  into  the  far  north- 
west, engaged  in  mining  and  merchandising,  set- 
tling eventually  at  Philipsburg,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  on  October  14,  1887.  The 
mother  died  August  13,  1883.  The  ancestry  of  Mr. 
Murphy  was  somewhat  distinguished  in  Irish  his- 
tory, and  contributed  a  generous  share  to  the  devel- 
opment and  renown  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  was 
cousin  german  to  Larkin,  the  Manchester  martyr, 
whose  career  is  one  of  the  sadly  picturesque  events 
on  the  pages  of  the  general  history  of  that  coun- 
try. W.  S.  Murphy  received  his  elementary  schol- 
astic training  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state,  and  it  was  continued  and  concluded  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1897.  His  professional  training  was  secured  at  the 
law  department  of  the  Columbia  University  of 
New  York,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1900. 
Mr.  Murphy  at  once  entered  on  the  practice  of 
his  profession  as  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Dixon  &  Murphy,  at  Missoula,  and  his  prog- 
ress in  the  practice  has  been  steady,  constant  and 
substantial.  He  has  impressed  the  people  of  the 
county  with  his  industry,  energy  and  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  and  his  professional  brethren 
and  the  courts  with  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  legal  learn- 
ing. The  present  he  has  well  in  hand,  and  the 
future  is  full  of  promise  for  him.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
an  active  Republican,  and  is  now  serving  as  city 
attorney  and  clerk,  a  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed  on  May  6,  1901,  and  to  the  duties  of 
which  he  gives  his  best  powers  and  is  winning 
by  his  manner  and  fidelity  in  administering  them 
high  commendation  from  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  in 
fraternal  relations  he  is  only  connected  with  his  uni- 
versity Greek  letter  fratemity,  the  Beta  Theta 
I'i,  and  into  which  he  was  initiated  in  1898.  He 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  social  circles  in  which 


he  moves,  and  manifests  an  intelligent  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  all  matters  of  public  concern  that 
appertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  county 
in  which  he  has  cast  his  lot. 


V\J  ILLIAM  J.  NIX.— Born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
VV  .\ugust  26,  1865,  and  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  life  through  arduous  effort  and  some  tribulation, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  engaged  in 
works  of  construction  during  his  maturity ;  in  fact, 
ever  since  he  has  been  old  and  strong  enough 
to  work,  and  now  sees  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
active  operation  and  doing  good  service  to  the 
world  around  him.  His  father,  Thomas  Nix,  was 
born  in  Ireland  about  1830,  and  when  eleven  years 
old  started  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States. 
Both  of  his  parents  died  on  the  voyage,  and  he 
landed  in  New  York  a  friendless  orphan.  He  was 
taken  in  charge  by  a  Mr.  Flannery,  and  lived  in 
New  York  until  1867.  He  then  removed  to  Ben- 
ton, Minn.,  and  there  followed  farming  as  an  oc- 
cupation until  advancing  age  compelled  him  to 
retire,  but  he  is  still  living  in  restful  peace  after 
many  struggles  and  arduous  toil,  secure  in  the  re- 
gard and  esteem  of  all  his  fellowmen  who  know 
him.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Julia  Hogan,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land about  1830,  and  died  at  Benton,  Minn.,  in 
1892.  William  Ni.x  was  educated  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  Benton  and  Sauk 
Rapids,  Minn.  After  leaving  school  he  worked  for 
two  years  in  the  lumber  woods  of  that  state.  From 
1885  to  1S87  he  was  a  section  laborer  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  at  Sauk  Rapids,  and  in  1887  went  to 
Medora,  N.  D.,  and  ran  a  section  there  for  two 
years.  In  1889  he  came  to  Sherley,  Mont.,  and 
at  that  point  and  Conlin  ran  construction  sections 
until  1890.  From  that  time  until  1893  he  was  sec- 
tion boss  at  Rosebud,  and  from  May  27,  1893,  to 
1899,  had  charge  of  a  large  extra  gang  of  work- 
men on  the  Yellowstone  division.  On  June  i, 
1899,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  road- 
master  between.  Miles  City  and  Billings,  with  head- 
quarters at  Forsyth,  a  position  which  he  is  still 
filling,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  is  discharging 
with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

In  politics  Mr.  Nix  is  independent,  using  the 
franchise  for  such  men  as  he  deems  best  qualified. 
Fraternally  he  is  allied  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
holding  membership  in   Rosebud   Lodge   No.  44. 
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He  was  married  at  Billings  in  1899  to  Miss  Maud 
E.  Rozelle,  a  native  of  Nebraska,  where  she  was 
born  in  1880.  Throughout  his  life  of  strenuous 
effort  in  various  places  Mr.  Nix  has  won  the  com- 
mendation of  his  employers  and  the  lasting  good 
will  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated.  He 
is  well  esteemed  in  his  present  home,  and  looked 
upon  as  an  upright,  industrious  and  useful  citizen. 


WILLIAM  H.  NORTON.— Beginning  life  for 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  after  arduous  and  trying  experi- 
ences in  the  military  service  of  his  country,  daring 
the  dangers  and  enduring  the  privations  of  frontier 
life  in  the  northwest,  William  H.  Norton  has  devel- 
oped the  firmness  of  fibre  and  flexibility  of  function 
which  follows  continuous,  strenuous  and  self-re- 
liant effort,  and  has  won  out  of  unfavorable  con- 
ditions a  substantial  success.  He  was  born  at 
Concord,  Adams  county,  111.,  December  24,  1847, 
the  son  of  Charles  H.  and  Lisetta  (Keller)  Norton, 
the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Nortons  were  among  the 
early  Colonial  families,  William's  grandfather  being 
a  gallant  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  soon  after 
peace  was  declared  he  died  in  Kentucky.  His 
father,  Charles  H.  Norton  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Illinois,  and  is  now  residing  in  the  latter 
state  at  the  a^e  of  eighty-three.  He  has  been  a 
prosperous  farmer,  a  man  of  infiuence  in  local 
affairs  and  a  helpful  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  section  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived. 
His  family  consisted  of  ten  children. 

William  Norton  passed  his  school  days  in  Illi- 
nois, and  in  February,  1863,  when  but  sixteen  years 
old  he  ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  in  the  Fif- 
tieth Illinois  Infantry.  The  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Chattanooga,  and  there  Mr.  Norton  was  taken  ill 
with  pneumonia.  Later  he  joined  his  regiment  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  and  took  charge  of  a  number  of  Con- 
federate machine  shops  until  after  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta. The  command  then  went  to  Altoona  Pass, 
which  they  successfully  held  against  Hood's  as- 
sault, and  participated  in  the  memorable  campaign 
of  Sherman's  army  in  the  "March  to  the  Sea," 
taking  part  in  many  of  the  engagements  which  oc- 
curred. They  went  to  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  and 
after  taking  part  in  the  grand  review  at  Washing- 
ton, were  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  receiving 
an  honorable  discharge  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  July, 


1865.  He  then  returned  to  the  old  homestead  and 
passed  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  came  over- 
land to  Montana,  having  a  number  of  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians  en  route,  in  which  one  man  was 
killed  and  several  wounded.  He  reached  Virginia 
City  in  October,  1866,  and  after  wintering  in  Ruby 
valley  he  engaged  in  freighting  for  two  years  with 
excellent  profits.  He  then  quit  freighting  and  be- 
gan prospecting  and  mining,  which  he  continued 
for  eight  years  with  varying  success.  In  the  spring 
of  1875  he  removed  to  the  Yellowstone,  about  two 
miles  above  where  Columbus  now  stands,  and  in 
partnership  with  Horace  Countryman  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  for  a  year.  The  north  side  of 
the  river  being  closed  to  settlement  and  placed  in 
reserve  by  executive  order,  they  closed  out  their 
business.  At  this  time  his  wife  was  taken  sick 
and  he  went  to  work  for  the  government  in  the 
reserve,  where  he  put  in  two  and  a  half  years. 
In  1883  he  again  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
being  located  at  Stillwater,  now  Columbus,  and 
prospered  there  for  two  years,  when  he  sold  out 
and  went  into  the  sheep  business,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1899.  Part  of  the  town  of  Columbus 
is  built  on  his  farm  of  160  acres,  on  which  he  has 
a  fine  brick  residence  of  recent  construction.  He 
also  has  a  ranch  of  200  acres  opposite  the  town. 

In  September,  1876,  Mr.  Norton  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Eliza  Labey,  a  native  of  the 
isle  of  Jersey,  England,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  with  an  older  sister.  Mr.  Norton  was  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature  of  ^M  on  tana  in 
1885,  being  the  first  representative  from  Yellow- 
stone county,  and  also  a  member  of  the  First  state 
legislature  in  1889-90.  He  was  postmaster  of  Co- 
lumbus for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  In 
1876  he  received  the  first  news  of  the  Custer  mas- 
sacre through  "Aluggins"  Taylor,  who  brought  the 
dispatch  to  Columbus  and  then  sent  it  east,  this 
being  the  first  information  of  the  event  conveyed 
over  the  wires. 


ABRAHAM  F.  I\IORRIS,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar citizens  of  Armington,  Cascade  county,  is 
heavily  interested  in  the  cattle  business  and  the 
owner  of  two  handsome  and  well  equipped  ranches 
in  the  vcinity  of  Belt.  His  first  residence  in  Mon- 
tana dates  back  twenty  years  and  during  that  per- 
iod he  has  built  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  busi- 
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ness.  He  was  born  in  Dent  county,  Mo.,  on  Janu- 
ary i6,  1850,  the  son  of  Caleb  and  Mary  Morris. 
His  mother  was  a  native  of  IlHnois,  and  his  father, 
a  successful  farmer,  was  born  in  Kentucky.  His 
political  convictions  were  in  active  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party.  The  parents  were  active 
and  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Mrs.  Morris  passed  away  in  1866  and  her  husband 
on  March  20,  1900. 

In  1861  Abraham  F.  Morris  was  a  bo}-  in  attend- 
ance at  the  district  school.  Yet,  youthful  as  he  was, 
he  burned  with  patriotic  fervor,  and,  not  being 
able  to  secure  admission  into  the  volunteer  service 
owing  to  his  youth,  he  remained  with  the  army  and 
at  last  enlisted  in  the  organized  state  militia.  When 
peace  was  declared  he  became  manager  of  the  E.  D. 
Kennedy  farm  in  Dent  county,  receiving  $12.50  per 
month  and  board  for  two  years.  After  three  more 
years  passed  in  railroad  construction  and  in  other 
ways,  Mr.  Morris  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land 
at  $5  an  acre,  and  engaged  in  stockraising.  He  was 
prosperous  and  his  accumulations  were  put  by  year 
after  year.  He  remained  upon  this  place  twelve 
years  and  in  1882  sold  his  stock  and  came  to  Mon- 
tana, on  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton.  In 
the  fall  he  became  a  general  helper  for  the  promi- 
nent merchants.  Murphy  &  Neil,  receiving  $90  per 
month.  Mr.  Morris  later  secured  a  contract  to 
supply  timber  from  the  Highwood  mountains  to 
a  firm  at  Fort  Benton,  in  which  he  profitably  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  1883.  He  then  located  a 
homestead  of  160  acres  on  Otter  creek,  eight  miles 
east  of  Belt,  and  for  seven  years  was  here  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle 
and  grain.  He  then  sold  the  property  to  ]\Ir.  W.  I. 
Baker  for  $3,500,  who  sold  it  to  Barton  S.  Arm- 
strong for  $11,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  Mr.  Morris  secured  another 
claim  where  he  kept  his  stock  for  a  year,  then  sold 
the  improvements  and  purchased  a  claim  near  Big 
Willow  creek,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Belt  for 
$700.  This  property  he  improved,  purchased  more 
slock  and  remained  there  for  two  years.  Some 
parties  then  purchased  the  property  for  $2,000, 
but  Mr.  Morris  never  received  his  money,  the  pur- 
chasers taking  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  law.  This 
was  discouraging  to  Mr.  INIorris,  but  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  be  cast  down  by  adverse  circumstances, 
so  in  the  spring  of  1893  he  purchased  another  ranch 
of  280  acres,  on  Big  Otter  creek,  and  here  he  re- 
mained prosperously  employed  until  1900.  He  had 
paid  $3,900  for  the  property,  had  it  improved,  and 


finally  sold  it  for  $6,000.  He  then  purchased  a 
ranch  on  Big  Willow  creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Belt, 
from  his  son,  Marcus  Morris.  This  contained  320 
acres  of  deeded  land  and  two  claims  aggregating 
320  acres  more,  paying  $3,000  for  the  property. 
This  is  now  his  home.  The  cattle  industry  is  his 
principal  business.  Three  hundred  acres  of  this 
land  is  arable  and  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Morris 
also  owns  a  ranch  of  180  acres  on  Otter  creek,  and 
this  property  is  being  gradually  improved  to  use  in 
the  cattle  business.  At  present  his  address  is  Arm- 
ington.  Cascade  county,  where  he  has  a  residence 
and  eight  town  lots.  On  February  20,  1870,  I\Ir. 
]\Iorris  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  daughter  of  William  F.  and  Louisa 
Johnson,  also  Tennesseeans,  who  removed  to  Mis- 
souri in  1866,  and  to  Montana  in  1882.  (Probably 
the  most  noted  of  the  Tennessee  family  of  the  name 
was  President  Andrew  Johnson.)  They  settled  on 
Highwood  creek,  where  the  father  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful rancher  and  is  now  retired  from  business. 
He  is  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  on  April  26,  1861. 
Two  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris, William  C.  and  Etta  F.,  died  in  childhood;  the 
others  are  John  E.,  Marcus  F.,  James  A.,  Edgar  B., 
Mary  E.,  Van  L.,  Charles  M.,  Katie  B.  and  Abra- 
ham F.,  Jr.  The  mother  is  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 


DAVID  A.  NOBLE.— This  young  farmer  and 
stockgrower  of  Cascade  county,  where  he 
has  shown  progressive  spirit  and  business  capacity, 
comes  of  good  English  lineage  and  was  born  at 
Iowa  Hill,  Placer  county,  Cal.,  on  February  13, 
1868,  the  son  of  David  and  Martha  E.  Noble, 
English  people,  who  came  from  their  native  land 
with  their  respective  parents  to  America,  and  to 
Pennsylvania.  From  that  state  the  father  even- 
tually removed  to  Nevada,  then  to  Montana,  where 
he  was  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and 
where  he  located  on  a  ranch  about  four  miles  east 
of  Sun  River  crossing  in  Cascade  county,  where 
he  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising.  He  sold  his  ranch  to  his  son  Charles 
S.,  and  took  up  his  abode  on  his  present  ranch,  four 
miles  north  of  Cascade.  He  is  a  successful  stock- 
man and  his  stirring  traits  of  character  have  gained 
unqualified  respect  and  confidence.  PoHtically 
he  is  a  Republican  and  fraternally  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the 
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Knights  of  Pythias.  David  A.  Noble  secured  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where  his  parents  then  re- 
sided, but  in  his  early  youth  he  there  secured  a 
clerkship  in  a  store,  holding  this  until  1886,  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Butte,  and  engaged 
in  mine  work  for  the  Anaconda  Mining  Com- 
pany, his  initial  duties  being  the  cleaning  of  lamps 
and  rendering  general  assistance  in  the  machine 
shops.  From  this  modest  position  he  was  ad- 
vanced until  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hoist- 
ing engine  at  the  St.  Lawrence  mine,  retaining 
this  incumbency  for  six  years.  He  then  came  to 
the  Sun  river  valley  in  Cascade  county,  purchased 
one-third  interest  in  a  ranch  located  four  miles 
east  of  Sun  River,  the  ranch  comprising  960  acres, 
of  which  amount  400  acres  are  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. Large  quantities  of  hay  are  raised  and 
attention  is  given  to  the  growing  of  cattle,  and 
Mr.  Noble  has  been  duly  successful.  Li  national 
issues  he  supports  the  Republican  party,  but  in 
local  affairs  he  is  not  bound  by  party  lines.  On 
April  12,  1891,  Mr.  Noble  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Dors  Rickard,  born  in  California,  the  daughter 
of  William  T.  and  Mary  Rickard,  who  came  to 
America  from  England  in  their  youth.  They  located 
in  California  in  the  early  days,  where  the  father 
was  successfully  engaged  in  mining.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Democrat,  and  fraternally  an  Odd  Fel- 
low. He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  as  also  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble. 


NOLAN  &  ARCHER.— Theodore  F.  Archer  was 
born  in  Noble  county,  Ohio,  on  December  5, 
1874,  the  son  of  Benjamin  H.  and  Margaret  (Mor- 
rison) Archer,  of  the  same  nativity  as  his  own. 
The  father  was  a  farmer  in  Ohio,  his  principal  in- 
dustry being  raising  tobacco  and  stock,  which  he 
did  until  1892,  when  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where 
he  still  resides  and  follows  the  same  occupation. 
Mr.  Archer's  school  days  were  passed  in  Ohio  and 
he  remained  with  the  family  until  1897,  when  he 
came  to  Montana.  For  two  years  he  worked  on 
sheep  ranches  on  Flat  Willow  creek.     In  October, 

1899,  in  partnership  with  l\Ir.  Nolan  he  procured 
a  band  of  sheep  and  bought  a  ranch  twelve  miles 
north  of  Flat  Willow,  sold  it  two  months  later  and 
wintered  the  sheep  on   Flat  Willow.     In   August, 

1900,  the  partners  bought  their  present  ranch, 
known    as    Willow    Creek    stage    crossing,    twelve 


miles  from  Musselshell,  and  continued  in  the  sheep 
industry,  running  about  5,000  head.  Since  start- 
ing their  enterprise  on  the  ranch  they  now  occupy, 
and  which  has  an  area  of  over  1,000  acres,  they 
have  put  up  a  commodious  residence  and  four  cab- 
ins, twelve  miles  of  fence,  a  dam  and  ditch,  and 
built  one  large  sheep  shed  and  completed  another, 
and  constructed  two  windbreaks  ten  feet  high  and 
120  feet  in  diameter.  They  have  also  put  a  large 
acreage  under  irrigation,  which  they  profitably  cul- 
tivate. They  have  secured  control  of  all  the  water 
within  a  radius  of  more  than  a  dozen  miles,  giving 
them  an  inexhaustable  supply. 

Frank  J.  Nolan,  son  of  Patrick  Nolan,  of  Lein- 
ster  Mills,  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  was  born  at 
the  above  place  in  1866,  and  was  educated  at  Clon- 
gowes  Wood  College  in  his  native  county,  and  emi- 
grated with  his  parents  to  the  LTnited  States  in 
1883.  They  settled  in  Martin  county,  Minn.,  where, 
among  the  pioneers  of  that  county,  he  became  in- 
itiated into  the  art  of  American  farming.  He 
moved  to  Iowa  in  1890,  where  he  followed  farming 
with  varying  success  until  1899,  when,  tiring  of  the 
uncertainty  of  agricultural  life,  and  moved  with  a 
desire  to  adopt  the  less  arduous  and  more  remun- 
erative occupation  of  woolgrowing,  he  moved  to 
Montana  in  1898,  and  by  working  on  sheep  ranches 
gained  a  small  amount  of  capital  and  the  experience 
essential  to  a  successful  start  in  that  remunerative 
industry.  Meeting  Mr.  Archer  in  1890,  a  part- 
nership was  formed,  as  stated  in  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Archer.  These  gentlemen  are  among  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  esteemed  ranclimen  in  their 
section  of  the  state.  Their  business  is  conducted 
with  integrity,  skill  and  enterprise,  and  they  are 
recognized  as  representative  citizens,  hustling  busi- 
ness men,  prime  social  companions  and  of  growing 
prominence  in  the  stock  industry  of  their  county. 
Both  are  Woodmen  of  the  World. 


THOMAS  J.  NORVILLE.— Fifteen  miles  south 
of  old  Fort  Peck,  in  Valley  county,  is  the  well 
improved  ranch  of  Mr.  Norville,  one  of  the  young 
men  who  are  forging  to  the  front  in  the  great  stock- 
raising  industry  of  Montana.  He  was  born  at 
Booneville,  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.,  on  April  7,  1872, 
the  son  of  William  M.  and  Martha  (Coriger)  Nor- 
ville, both  natives  of  Booneville,  where  the  former 
was  born  in  1845  and  the  latter  in  1846.  The  father 
was  an  agriculturist  in  Tennessee  until  1896,  since 
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which  time  he  has  had  his  home  at  Decatur,  Ala. 
Mr.  Norville  secured  a  good  Enghsh  education 
in  the  pubhc  schools,  and  in  1890,  he  went  to  JMans- 
field,  Tex.,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  brickyard 
until  April,  1891,  when  he  engaged  with  the  Good- 
night Cattle  Company,  in  Briscoe  county,  and  later 
went  to  Mobeetie,  Wheeler  county,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  a  ranch  until  September,  1892.  ■ 

In  the  spring  of  1893  he  came  northwest,  engag- 
ing in  the  employ  of  the  Bar  X  cattle  outfit  at 
Douglas,  Wyo.,  coming  up  the  trail  with  the  same 
outfit,  and  later  in  the  year  he  came  to  Montana 
and  went  to  work  for  the  Bryan  Cattle  Company, 
at  Ashland,  Custer  county,  until  November,  1893. 
In  the  spring  of  1894  he  rode  the  range  for  the 
N  N  Cattle  Company,  in  Dawson  county,  and  was 
with  them  until  June,  1897.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
Mr.  Norville  came  to  Valley  county  and  took  up 
a  ranch  near  Hinsdale,  and  engaged  in  cattleraising 
until  the  spring  of  1900,  when  he  sold  out  and  lo- 
cated on  his  present  ranch,  which  is  most  eligibly 
situated  on  the  Big  Dry  creek,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  old  Fort  Peck  and  thirty-five  miles  south  of 
Glasgow,  the  county  seat,  which  is  Mr.  Norville's 
postoffice  address.  He  has  a  good  ranch,  with  an 
area  of  480  acres,  and  the  use  of  tributary  grazing 
land  in  the  open  range,  so  that  he  has  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  successful  raising  of  cattle  and  horses, 
to  which  he  is  giving  his  attention  with  discrimina- 
tion and  energy.  In  politics  he  exercises  his  fran- 
chise in  support  of  the  Democratic  party.  At  Hins- 
dale, on  March  18,  1901,  Mr.  Norville  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Irene  Davis,  born  in  Texas 
in  1883,  being  the  daughter  of  W.  -V.  Davis,  who 
is  now  a  rancher  of  Idaho  county. 


LUCIUS  A.  NUTTING.— The  subject  of  this 
biography  is  by  heredity  and  his  own  course  in 
life  essentially  a  pioneer.  His  father,  Lucius  Nut- 
ting, was  a  native  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  in 
1857  removed  to  Kansas,  making  the  trip  with 
teams  and  horses,  becoming  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  that  state.  In  1849,  when  the  California 
gold  excitement  was  thrilling  the  world,  he  joined 
the  stampede  as  one  of  the  "forty-niners."  In 
1879  he  made  the  trip  with  mule  teams,  accom- 
panied by  our  subject  and  another  son,  to  Tomb- 
stone, Ariz.,  and  in  1881  came  with  his  wife  to 
Montana.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Allison,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.     They  had  six  children,  four  sons 


and  two  daughters,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the 
third  in  order  of  birth. 

i\Ir.  Nutting  was  born  in  1858,  near  Troy  in 
Doniphan  county,  Kan.,  and  secured  a  general  edu- 
cation at  Small  College  and  Highland  University. 
He  left  school  in  1876,  and  remained  at  home  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years,  working  on  the  farm. 
The  trip  to  Arizona  in  1879,  previously  noted,  is 
memorable  from  the  hardships  and  privations  in- 
cident to  the  journey,  there  they  arrived  in  June, 
and  after  a  short  stay  the  father  returned  to  Kansas. 
In  the  fall  Mr.  Nutting  and  his  brother  Wilder 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Bozeman,  helping  to 
build  railroads  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  They  next  re- 
moved to  Virginia  City  and  worked  as  carpenters 
on  a  barn,  although  later  our  subject  spent  a  win- 
ter in  Bozeman,  working  at  carpentering  for  $4.00 
per  day.  In  1888  he  went  to  the  National  Park, 
where  he  remained  three  months,  being  employed 
by  the  government  to  take  charge  of  the  postoffice 
and  supplies  for  a  gang  of  men  who  were  working 
under  the  supervision  of  Col.  P.  W.  Norris.  He 
then  returned  to  Bozeman  and  worked  on  the  Lamy 
block.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  Martin  &  Myers,  and  made  a  drive  to 
Pumpkin  creek  to  supply  1,600  cattle  for  Indians 
at  Fort  Keogh,  hostile  bands  that  had  been  fight- 
ing under  Rain-in-Face,  Gall  and  Spotted  Tail,  who 
had  surrendered  to  Gen.  Miles  on  Poplar  river. 
Rain-in-Face  being  the  one  who  killed  Gen.  Custer. 

In  1881  Mr.  Nutting  went  to  Laurel,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  father  and  mother.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  town  of  Billings,  and  none  nearer 
than  Old  Coulson,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  present  site  of  Billings.  He  and  his  parents 
lived  together  until  1891,  when  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Lily  E.  Ellis,  a  native  of  Cahfornia,  whose 
father  was  drowned  in  a  shipwreck  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  while  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to 
Norfolk  by  way  of  Panama.  The  women  and 
children  were  taken  from  the  ship  in  boats,  but  470 
men  were  drowned. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Nutting  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  a  ranch  of  his  own.  Since  then  he  has 
built  a  house  for  his  men,  and  all  necessary  barns, 
shops,  sheds  and  other  structures  for  successful 
farming  and  randiing,  which  he  is  conducting  in 
a  progressive  and  profitable  manner.  He  has  600 
acres  of  land,  and  produces  annually  large  crops 
of  hay,  alfalfa  and  timothy,  as  well  as  oats  and 
potatoes.  Up  to  1900  he  also  raised  cattle,  but  in 
that  year  he  sold  them   all,  and  has  now  but  a 
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small  number  of  Horses.  He  has  two  children, 
Ruth  and  Bryan,  who  are  attending  school  at  Lau- 
rel. In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  takes  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  being 
their  nominee  for  county  commissioner  in  1900. 
He  is  connected  with  the  Modern  Woodmen. 


JOHN  O'BRYAN,  one  of  the  small  ranchers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  resides 
in  a  modest  home  two  miles  east  of  Cleveland.  He 
is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  born  in  Grayson  county, 
February  13,  1847.  It  was  in  Nelson  county  that 
John  O'Brien  was  reared  and  educated,  and  his 
home  was  on  the  farm  of  an  uncle.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Colorado  where  he  engaged 
for  a  number  of  years,  with  more  or  less  success, 
in  placer  mining.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  came  to 
Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  and  for  several  years  followed 
freighting,  which  at  that  time,  before  the  advent  of 
railroads,  was  quite  a  lucrative  business.  In  1879 
our  subject  secured  a  ranch  of  160  acres  on  High- 
wood  creek,  Choteau  county,  to  which  he  from  time 
to  time  added  many  improvements,  and  which  he 
disposed  of  in  1888.  He  then  came  to  his  present 
fine  property  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  two  miles 
east  of  the  thriving  town  of  Cleveland,  since  which 
period  he  has  profitably  engaged  in  cattlegrowing 
and  in  general  fanning  quite  extensively. 

Mr.  O'Bryan's  marriage  occurred  in  1879,  when 
he  was  united  to  Miss  Catherine  Righter.  To  them 
have  been  born  ten  children,  namely:  Henry,  de- 
ceased; John  F.,  Mary  A.,  Rose  E.,  Elizabeth, 
Daniel  M.,  James  S.,  Catherine  J.,  Thomas  F.  and 
Lucy.  Politically  the  affiliations  of  Mr.  O'Bryan 
are  with  the  Democratic  party. 


T  AMES  O'HERRON  is  one  of  the  leading  stock- 
J  growers  and  influential  men  of  Choteau  county. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  activity  with  the  highest 
standard  of  rectitude  in  those  relations  to  his  fel- 
lowmen  which  tend  to  the  best  ideals  of  human 
possibilities;  hence  the  success  which  is  his  and 
none  can  begrudge  it.  Mr.  O'Herron  was  born 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  January  3,  1854,  the 
son  of  James  and  Mary  E.  (Stapleton)  O'Herron, 
natives  of  the  parish  of  Dunmore,  Ireland,  whence 
they  emigrated  in  1842,  locating  on  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States  in  Niagara  county,   N.   Y. 


The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  cooper  and  a 
skillful  veterinarian,  having  graduated  in  the  Grand 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  prior  to 
coming  to  America  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  some  time  in  Ireland.  After  locating  in  the 
United  States  he  gave  his  principal  attention  to 
the  work  of  his  trade.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
mentality  and  became  influential  in  his  county, 
taking  a  very  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
served  his  county  as  commissioner  and  also  repre- 
sented the  same  in  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  his  re- 
ligious faith  was  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  He 
and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of  six  sons  and 
five  daughters,  our  subject  being  the  fourth  son. 
James  O'Herron,  Sr.,  died  in  1873,  his  wife  surviv- 
ing him  two  years,  and  they  were  laid  to  rest  in 
the  cemetery  at  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

James  O'Herron,  our  subject,  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  later  learned  the 
trade  of  cooper  under  the  effective  direction  of  his 
father.  In  1873  he  went  to  Michigan  and  found 
employment  in  the  great  lumbering  industry  of 
that  state,  entering  the  employ  of  Russeagen 
&  Co.  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  and  was  thus 
engaged  for  two  years,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself  in  the  same  line.  In  1875 
he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  at  Eau  Claire  en- 
gaged with  the  Eau  Claire  Lumber  Company  until 
winter,  when  he  again  engaged  in  taking  out  logs 
on  his  own  responsibility.  The  following  spring 
Mr.  O'Herron  made  his  way  to  the  Black  Hills, 
where  he  was  employed  in  freighting  between 
Pierre  and  Deadwood.  In  1880  he  went  to  South 
Dakota  and  devoted  his  attention  to  dealing  in  land 
for  four  years ;  later  in  railroad  contracting  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Company.  Subsequently  he 
was  employed  in  freighting  for  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment in  its  expedition  against  the  Reil  upris- 
ing. In  1885  Mt.  O'Herron  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  engaged  in  filling  hay  contracts  for  the 
Holter  Lumber  Company  and  wood  contracts  for 
the  Anaconda  Smelting  Company.  In  1886  he 
went  to  Cascade  county,  where  he  became  fore- 
man for  the  firm  of  Peck  &  Lacy,  extensive  sheep 
growers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  in  com- 
pany with  George  W.  Parker  he  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  a  band  of  sheep,  their  operations  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  Willow  creek  district.  In 
1889  he  came  to  his  present  ranch  on  Milk  river, 
Choteau  county,  where  he  now  has  about  2,000 
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acres  utilized  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  horses  and 
cattle,  conducting  operations  on  a  large  scale 
and  having  a  well  improved  property. 

Politically  Air.  O'Herron  gives  support  to  the 
Republican  party ;  in  religion  he  is  a  communicant 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
reared;  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Chinook.  In  1878 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  O'Herron  to 
Miss  Susan  E.  Brader,  a  daughter  of  John  Brader, 
of  Minnesota.  They  are  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren:  Dora  and  Nellie  (twins),  Annie  E.,  Ellen 
M.,  Elizabeth  and  James. 


CORNELIUS  C.  O'KEEFFE.— Ireland  has 
given  to  the  development  and  adornment  of 
the  United  States  many  a  scholar,  many  a  states- 
man, many  a  soldier,  many  a  man  of  affairs,  many 
a  courtly  gentleman.  In  some  instances  she  has 
united  these  characters  in  one,  and  this  was  notably 
true  in  the  case  of  the  late  Baron  Cornelius  C. 
O'Keeffe,  of  Missoula  county,  who  after  distin- 
guished public  service  and  private  usefulness,  died 
at  O'Keeffe's  canyon,  named  in  his  honor,  in 
March,  1883,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  popular  of  Montana's  pio- 
neers, and  in  the  wealth  of  his  natural  resources, 
the  geniality  of  his  nature,  his  obliging  disposition 
and  his  readiness  for  every  emergency,  displayed 
quahties  that  fully  justified  his  popularity.  He 
was  Born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  September 
12,  1827.  His  parents  were  David  and  Mary  (Car- 
roll) O'Keeffe,  natives  of  the  same  parish  as  him- 
self, and  long  since  passed  away.  In  1853  Mr. 
O'Keeffe  came  to  the  United  States  and  two  years 
later  removed  to  California  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. In  May,  1859,  he  joined  Capt.  Mullan's  ex- 
pedition, organized  to  build  a  military  road  be- 
tween the  heads  of  navigation  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Columbia  rivers,  and  with  that  expedition 
came  to  Montana.  He  here  entered  the  employ 
of  Maj.  Owen,  then  an  Indian  agent,  and  entered 
actively  into  frontier  life.  He  became  well  known 
to  the  settlers  and  rapidly  grew  in  favor  and  es- 
teem. He  was  a  Democrat,  but  men  of  all  parties 
in  Missoula  county  voted  for  him  when  he  was  a 
candidate.  He  was  the  first  probate  judge  of  the 
county  and  for  twelve  years  served  faithfully  as 
county  commissioner.     He  was  a  member  of  the 


territorial  legislature  for  two  terms,  and  con- 
temporary with  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders  in  that  body. 
In  his  early  life  in  the  territory  Mr.  O'Keeffe  had 
many  thrilling  experiences.  Once,  while  on  his 
way  to  Bannack  with  potatoes,  he  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  robbed  of  his  property  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  One  of  the  savages  drew 
a  knife  across  his  throat,  but  his  life  was  saved 
by  one  of  the  older  chiefs. 

In  November,  1879,  he  located  his  farm  in 
O'Keeffe's  canyon,  whither  he  brought  the  first 
threshing  machine  seen  in  the  neighborhood  and 
also  the  first  reaper  and  mower.  He  sold  100 
bushels  of  wheat  of  his  first  crop  for  $1,500.  In 
September,  1865,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Lester, 
who  was  born  near  Cashel,  County  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land, on  December  25,  1824,  of  Scotch  and  English 
ancestry,  and  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lester.  She 
started  for  America  with  her  parents  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  Her  mother  sickened  and  died  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  Her  father  first  made  his  home 
at  London,  Canada,  and  later  settled  in  Iowa, 
and  from  there  in  1863,  Annie  came  by  ox  team  to 
Montana  with  friends.  After  her  arrival  she  en- 
gaged in  teaching  until  1865,  when  occurred  her 
marriage  at  Blackfoot  City,  and  she  soon  went  with 
her  husband  to  O'Keeffe's  canyon,  where  she  died 
on  July  4,  1890.  They  were  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Mary  and  Margaret.  Mary  is  now  the 
wife  of  Kenneth  Ross,  foreman  and  manager  for 
the  Blackfoot  Milling  Company,  and  with  them 
Margaret  makes  her  home.  Mr.  Ross  is  one  of  the 
progressive  business  men  of  Missoula,  and  has 
won  the  public  confidence  and  esteem  by  his 
breadth  of  view,  uprightness  and  intelligence  in 
business,  and  his  public  spirit. 

David  C.  O'Keeffe,  a  younger  brother  of  Cor- 
nelius O'Keeffe,  is  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
born  in  County  Cork  near  Blarney  castle,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1837.  He  remained  in  his  native  land 
until  he  was  sixteen,  receiving  a  common  school 
education  and  in  1853  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  for  six  years  collector  for  his 
brother  in  New  York.  In  1859  he  went  to  San 
Francisco  via  Panama,  landing  there  in  May  of 
the  same  year.  He  followed  ranching  three  years 
in  Big  valley,  then  went  to  the  famous  Walla  Walla 
valley  and  secured  work  on  the  ranch  of  Capt. 
Mullan  near  Fort  Walla  Walla.  He  soon  joined 
the  captain's  Mormon  expedition,  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  Mullan  road, 
which  they  completed  from  the  head  of  naviga- 
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tion  on  the  Columbia  river  to  McCarty's  bridge, 
where  the  company  was  disbanded.  Mr.  O'Keeffe 
then  came  to  Montana,  and  in  June,  1862,  located 
land  contiguous  to  that  on  which  he  now  makes 
his  home,  and  adjoining  the  claim  of  his  brother, 
Cornelius  O'Keeffe.  David  C.  O'Keeffe  is  the 
oldest  settler  in  his  section  of  the  state,  and  has 
an  excellent  ranch,  where  he  is  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  freighting 
between  Fort  Benton  and  Virginia  City,  and 
hauled  the  first  sawmill  to  Virginia  City  which  was 
operated  there,  as  well  as  the  first  quartz  stamps. 
He  was  twice  captured  by  Indians,  but  both  times 
was  soon  released.  In  politics  he  has  given  a  zeal- 
ous support  to  the  Republican  party.  In  religion 
he  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church. 


MATTHEW  OBERGFELL,  approaching  the 
sunset  of  life,  although  yet  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  with  a  progres- 
sive and  enterprising  family  of  sons  settled  on  ad- 
joining or  nearby  properties,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  growing  and  blooming  around  him, 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Obergfell  seems  singularly  fortun- 
ate, but  this  condition  of  peaceful  enjoyment  has 
not  been  attained  without  toil  and  hardship 
continued  through  many  years.  He  was  born  in 
Germany  on  September  21,  1840.  He  attended 
the  state  schools  until  he  was  fourteen,  then  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  at  the  carpenter's 
trade  and  working  as  a  journeyman  in  his  native 
land  until  he  was  twenty.  In  1861  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  at  Indianapolis  worked  at 
his  trade  for  a  year.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  en- 
listed in  the  Sixth  Indiana  Gei'man  Battery  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf.  He  saw  continued  and  arduous 
service,  but  escaped  without  a  serious  wound  or 
the  horrors  of  imprisonment.  He  was  mustered 
out  in  1865  ^t  Indianapolis,  and  worked  the  next 
year  in  that  city  at  his  trade,  and  the  two  following 
years  in  Kansas  City.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he 
returned  to  Indianapolis  and  was  a  contractor  and 
builder  for  many  years.  He  came  to  Montana 
early  in  1882,  located  at  Newlon  in  the  Yellowstone 
valley,  purchased  320  acres  of  school  and  rail- 
road land,  and  began  extensive  farming  and  stock- 
raising  operations.  In  1893  he  took  up  a  home- 
stead of  160  acres  adjoining  the  town  site  of  Sid- 
ney, on  Fox  creek,  which  he  also  devoted  to  farm- 


ing and  stockraising.  Several  of  his  older  sons 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business  on  adjoining 
ranches.  Charles  has  cattle,  Paul,  horses,  and 
Albert,  cattle,  in  partnership  with  Charles  Lohmil- 
ler.  Mr.  Obergfell  and  his  sons  are  hard  workers, 
frugal  in  management,  and  have  prospered  from 
their  industry  and  thrift,  both  financially  and  in 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends.  Mr.  Obergfell  is  a  Republican  of  firm 
conviction  and  takes  an  active  part  in  local  politi- 
cal affairs,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
He  was  married  at  Kansas  City  in  the  spring 
of  1867  to  Miss  Barbara  Stierly,  born  in  Germany 
on  February  25,  1847,  ^^id  with  her  parents  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1866,  locating  at  Indianap- 
olis. They  have  had  seventeen  children,  eleven  are 
now  living,  namely :  Charles,  Mary,  Albert,  Pow- 
ell, Annie,  Cecil,  Isador,  August,  Rosa,  Matthew 
and  John. 


THOMAS  F.  OETH.— Through  his  own  well 
directed  efiforts  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  marks  him  as 
a  young  man  of  enterprise  and  ability.  He  was 
born  at  Canton,  Mo.,  on  March  23,  1865,  being  the 
son  of  John  P.  and  Anna  E  Oeth,  both  born  in 
Germany,  whence  they  came  to  America  when 
quite  young,  their  marriage  having  been  solem- 
nized at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1855.  The  father  was  a 
barber  by  trade  and  occupation,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred at  Canton,  Mo.,  in  1892.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  now  makes  her  home  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Hartung,  of  that  city.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  was  also 
her  husband,  who  in  a  fraternal  way  was  identified 
with  the  Masonic  and  Druid  lodges. 

Thomas  F.  Oeth  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when 
he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  active  duties 
of  life  by  learning  the  painter's  trade,  which  he 
has  always  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  1885  he  left  his  native  town  and  made  a  trip 
through  the  southwestern  portions  of  Missouri, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1886  he  visited  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Portland  and  Seattle,  and  then  came  to 
Missoula,  Mont.,  being  engaged  in  work  at  his 
trade  during  the  entire  time.  He  traveled  through- 
out the  entire  territory  in  1887,  and  in  1888  he 
came  to  Great  Falls,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
his   trade.     In    1891   he   located  his   present   ranch 
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of  360  acres  near  Evans,  Cascade  county,  of  which 
forty  acres  are  available  for  cultivation.  Here 
he  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  raising 
of  horses,  both  for  draft  and  road  purposes,  and 
has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  im- 
provements of  the  grades  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  his  success  having  been  the  natural  result 
of  his  discriminating  methods  and  executive  abil- 
ity. In  politics  he  has  ever  given  an  unfaltering 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  in  whose  cause 
he  has  been  a  very  active  worker.  In  the  line 
of  his  craft  he  was  a  principal  promoter  and  active 
member  of  the  Great  Falls  Painters'  Union,  which 
organization  he  represented  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Cascade  county  trades  and  labor  council. 


FRANK  D.  O'NEILL.— In  the  picturesque  little 
hill  city  of  Guelph,  county  of  Waterloo,  On- 
tario, Canada,  Frank  D.  O'Neill  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 18,  1864.  His  father,  James  O'Neill,  was  like- 
wise born  in  Canada,  whither  his  father  emigrated 
from  Ireland  about  the  year  1820.  James  O'Neill 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  was  also  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in 
Guelph  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1867  he  re- 
moved to  Jefferson,  Kan.,  and  here  raised  Durham 
cattle  and  Cotswold  sheep  as  his  specialty,  and  later 
located  in  Saline  county.  Mo.,  where  he  gave  his 
attention  to  agriculture.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Margaret  Ryan,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
whence  she  accompanied  her  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Canada  when  a  mere  child.  James 
O'Neill  died  in  Missouri  in  1890  and  his  widow 
now  resides  in  Miles  City.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
review  was  the  youngest,  and  one  of  the  four  yet 
living. 

Frank  D.  O'Neill  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas,  to  which  state  his 
parents  had  removed  when  he  was  but  three  years 
of  age,  and  thereafter  he  remained  at  the  parental 
home  until  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  1884  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  remained  one  year, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Custer  county,  where  he  took  up 
a  shepherd's  staflf  and  sheep  shears,  and  later  a 
tract  of  land  on  Powder  river,  now  having  a  well 
improved  ranch  of  5,000  acres,  and  also  having 
access  to  an  almost  unlimited  open  range.  Here 
he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep  busi- 


ness, running  at  the  present  time  about  10,000  head. 
His  ranch  is  located  forty-five  miles  southeast  of 
Miles  City,  where  he  maintains  his  residence  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  having  an  at- 
tractive home  of  modern  design  and  conveniences. 

In  his  political  allegiance  Mr.  O'Neill  has  ever 
been  stanchly  arrayed  in  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  principles,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  central  committe  of  Custer 
county  for  the  past  ten  years,  while  for  two  terms 
he  held  membership  in  the  state  central  commit- 
tee, having  been  identified  with  the  same  in  1900, 
when  a  dissafifected  element  in  the  ranks  of  the  or- 
ganization attempted  to  disrupt  the  party  in  Mon- 
tana at  the  state  convention,  held  in  the  city  of 
Butte.  Mr.  O'Neill  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  representative  of  his  county  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature,  at  the  election  of  November, 
1900,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  sheep 
commissioners  since  1898.  In  his  fraternal  rela- 
tions our  subject  is  a  popular  member  of  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the^  Ancient  Order 
of  the  L'nited  Workmen  and  also  the  Knights  of  the 
JMaccabees. 

On  the  2ist  of  October,  1901,  Mr.  O'Neill  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ina  McKenzie,  who  was 
born  in  Minnesota  and  reared  in  Montana,  hav- 
been  a  successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Miles  City  prior  to  her  mariage. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  John  G.  and  Margaret  Mc- 
Kenzie, natives  respectively  of  Scotland  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  now  residents  of  Miles  City. 


BERNARD  G.  OLSON,  than  whom  no  man  is 
more  highly  esteemed  in  Choteau  county,  re- 
sides on  a  splendidly  equipped  ranch  in  the  Bear 
Paw  mountains,  near  Chinook.  He  gives  his  at- 
tention to  both  sheep  and  cattle,  and  has  made, 
emphatically,  a  success  of  each  of  these  enter- 
prises. He  was  born  in  Chicago,  November  15, 
1857,  the  son  of  Oliver  and  Gurana  Olson,  natives 
of  Stavanger,  Norway.  In  1842  the  family  came 
to  the  L^nited  States  from  Norway,  and  settled  in 
Chicago,  when  that  city  was  just  springing  into 
existence.  Here  the  elder  Olson  engaged  in  the 
cooperage  business,  and  here  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  Bernard  G.  passed  away  in  early  life.  The  father 
is  now  livins:  a  retired  life  in  Chicago.     Bernard  G. 
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Olson  was  one  of  a  familj'  of  three  brothers  and 
two  daughters.  In  his  boyhood  days  he  received 
an  excellent  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago.  Subsequently  he  sought  and  secured  em- 
ployment as  a  measurer  and  designer  with  the  large 
retail  and  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Field  & 
Leiter,  now  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  This  was  in 
1874,  and  young  Olson  remained  with  this  firm 
ten  years,  a  length  of  service  that  speaks  volumes 
for  his  diligence  and  business  qualifications.  Be- 
coming imbued  with  a  desire  to  face  the  world 
on  his  own  account  and  responsibility,  in  1884  he 
came  to  Montana  and  at  first  located  in  Fergus 
county,  where  he  secured  three  claims  of  160  acres 
each,  and  upon  which  he  engaged  in  the  growing 
of  sheep  and  cattle. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  Mr.  Olson  removed  to  his 
present  location  in  the  Bear  Paw  mountains.  His 
holdings  comprise  620  acres,  with  an  additional 
640  acres  under  lease,  all  of  which  land  is  fenced 
in  a  most  substantial  manner.  Here  he  has  erected 
a  fine  two-story  residence  and  surrounded  it  by 
commodious  outbuildings  and  all  necessary  con- 
veniences for  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of  his 
sheep,  cattle  and  horseraising  business.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  a  band  of  9,000  sheep  on  the  range. 


LAURIS  J.  OTNESS,  now  one  of  the  leading 
stockmen  of  Teton  county,  residing  near 
Choteau  on  the  Burton  bench,  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Norway,  on  May  22,  1862.  His  father,  Jacob  L. 
Otness,  also  a  native  of  Norway,  was  born  in  1837 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1872.  He 
resided  in  Lac  qui  Parle  county,  Minn.,  until  1893, 
in  that  year  coming  to  Montana,  where  he  is  now 
engaged  in  general  farming  near  Choteau.  Hi? 
wife.  Bertha  O.  (Agre)  Otness,  was  born  in  Nor- 
way, and  died  in  Minnesota  in  1891.  When  he 
was  nine  years  of  age  Lauris  J.  Otness  came  to  this 
country,  previously  giving  diligent  attention  to  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Lac  qui  Parle  he 
continued  his  studies,  ahernating  these  with  work 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he  became  of  age.  He 
came  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  in  1883,  but  returned 
home  the  same  season,  and  in  1884  removed  to 
Clark,  S.  D.,  where  he  secured  homestead  and  pre- 
emption claims,  comprising  320  acres  of  land,  and 
for  seven  years  was  stockraising  and  farming. 

He  then  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Minnesota, 
but  the  same  year  came  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and 


for  two  and  one-half  years  was  section  foreman  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  His  advent  in  the 
Burton  bench  district  was  made  in  1896,  at  which 
time  he  resided  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob 
Lindseth.  In  1897  Mr.  Otness  took  up  homestead 
and  desert  claims,  and  his  family  two  other  claims, 
making  640  acres  of  land  in  all,  and  upon  this  he 
now  carries  on  an  extensive  business  in  stockgrow- 
ing  and  general  farming.  He  is  one  of  the  pros- 
perous residents  of  the  county,  and  is  recognized 
as  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  superior  busi- 
ness ability.  In  Lac  qui  Parle  county,  Minn.,  in 
1892,  Mr.  Otness  was  married  to  Miss  S.  Hagen, 
who  was  born  in  Norway  in  1873.  His  political 
affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  party. 


DARWIN  D.  OSTROM,  proprietor  of  the  Sun 
River  Hereford  ranch,  is  numbered  among 
the  successful  and  enterprising  cattlemen  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county.  This  fine  ranch  is  handsomely 
located  near  Augusta,  and  is  equipped  with  all 
the  modern  conveniences  necessary  to  make  the 
business  profitable.  Mr.  Ostrom  was  born  on 
May  8,  1859,  i"  N'ew  York,  the  son  of  Jesse  and 
Anna  Ostrom.  The  parents  were  also  natives 
of  New  York  and  the  father  successfully  followed 
farming  until  his  death  in  1880  and  politically  he 
was  a  Democrat.  Both  parents  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  church.  Darwin  D.  Ostrom  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  near  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  But  in  the  active  business  life  he  has 
since  led,  by  observation  and  experience  he  has 
added  much  to  education  of  the  schools.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  began  to  give  full  days  work  on 
the  parental  farm,  and  this  he  continued  to  do  until 
1880,  when  he  caught  the  western  fever  and  started 
for  Montana.  He,  however,  first  located  near  Bis- 
marck, Dakota,  and  worked  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  for  one  year..  In  1881  he  came  to 
Montana  and  engaged  in  herding  sheep  for  L. 
Berthelote,  four  miles  southwest  of  Augusta.  Here 
he  passed  two  years  and  was  then  employed  by 
E.  Beech,  a  portion  of  the  time  as  ranch  fore- 
man. But  he  was  eager  to  work  for  himself,  and, 
in  1883,  he  located  a  homestead  claim  in  Teton 
county  and  engaged  in  sheepraising  for  six  years. 
He  was  successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. In  1889  he  sold  his  ranch  for  $925 
and  purchased  160  acres  four  miles  southwest  of 
Augusta,  of  Mrs.  M.  Furman.    Here  he  has  since 
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extensively  engaged  in  cattleraising,  and  has  added 
320  .acres  to  his  property,  of  which  175  is  fine 
arable  land.  He  also  makes  a  specialty  of  raising 
full  blooded  Hereford  cattle.  His  nerd  is  headed 
by  the  fine  bull  Modern  Armour  No.  98069,  and  the 
prize-winning  cow  Blanche  No.  25326.  On  Sep- 
tember I,  1886,  Mr.  Ostrom  was  married  to  iMiss 
Emma  Auchard,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Kather- 
ine  A.  (Lamb)  Auchard,  and  a  native  of  New 
York.  (See  sketch  of  Mr.  Auchard  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.)  Two  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ostrom,  Maud  E.  and  Rita  E.  Mr. 
Ostrom  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Circle  and  the  Odd  Fellows.  Politically 
he  is  a  Republican. 


ranch  of  480  acres,  within  two  miles  of  the  railway 
station  of  Blackfoot.  Mr.  Paisley  was  united  in 
marriage  in  1888  at  Choteau,  to  Miss  Lou  Steele, 
daughter  of  Maj.  George  Steele,  of  Birch  creek. 
They  have  four  children,  George  S.,  Allen,  Mattie 
and  Chauncey. 


ALBERT  E.  PAISLEY.  —  Highly  esteemed 
throughout  Teton  county  and  recognized  as 
one  of  the  eminently  successful  stockgrowers  of 
the  Blackfoot  reservation,  Mr.  Paisley  is  a  man  of 
progressive  views  and  wide  experience  in  the 
world's  active  business  life.  He  was  born  near 
VViston,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  March  i,  i860.  His 
father,  Jared  Paisley,  born  in  1816,  was  a  native  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  of  that  brave,  resolute 
Scotch-Irish  stock.  When  three  years  of  age  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
with  them  he  lived  all  of  his  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  six  years,  during  the  American  Civil 
war,  when  he  resided  in  Illinois  engaged  in  ship- 
ping horses  from  Canada  for  the  L'nited  States 
government.  His  Canadian  life  was  passed  on  a 
farm,  and  he  died  at  Toronto,  in  1891.  His  wife, 
Rebecca  (Rutledge)  Paisley,  was  also  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  came  to  Canada  while  yet  a 
child.  She  died  in  1863,  leaving  her  son  Albert 
without  a  mother  when  almost  an  infant.  In  the 
public  schools  of  western  Canada  and  of  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  Mr.  Paisley  acquired  the  education  they 
afTorded,  attending  them  until  his  graduation  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  then  he  continued 
diligent  study  at  home  until  he  attained  his  majori- 
ty. That  his  abilities  were  highly  appreciated  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  in  1882  he  came  west  and 
was  in  the  employment  of  the  Indian  department 
as  head  farm  instructor  at  Fort  McLeod,  North- 
west Territory,  for  a  year.  Passing  one  season  at 
Sun  River,  Mont.,  he  located  in  1883  at  Choteau, 
where  he  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1886,  when 
he  removed  to  the  Blackfoot  reservation  in  Teton 
county,  where  he  now  has  a  splendid  stockraising 


ANDERSON  W.  OWENS,  deceased,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Indiana,  having  been  born  near  Clear- 
spring,  Jackson  county,  on  October  31,  1843,  a 
son  of  Albert  and  Elizabeth  Owens,  of  Kentucky. 
The  father  was  quite  successful  in  farming  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Anderson  W.  Owens  had  an 
excellent  high  school  education  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  college  course.  On  the  farm  he  was 
of  great  assistance  to  his  parents  until  they  died, 
which  was  when  he  was  young.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  and  served  three  years 
and  three  months.  He  was  very  desirous  to  re- 
enlist,  but  was  rejected  by  the  examinmg  sur- 
geon on  account  of  disability  acquired  in  service. 
Returning  to  Clearspring  he  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising until  1870,  when  his  health'  failed  and  he 
removed  to  Kansas  and  engaged  in  farm  work, 
unsuccessfuly,  however,  owing  to  continued  grass- 
hopper ravages.  In  1875  he  went  back  to  the  farm 
in  Indiana  where  he  remained  until  1883,  and  then 
he  secured  railroad  employment  in  Kansas. 

In  1888  Mr.  Owens  came  to  Montana,  locating 
on  Otter  creek  in  Cascade  county,  where  he  took 
up  pre-emption  and  homestead  claims  comprising 
320  acres.  Here  he  devoted  his  time  to  stockrais- 
ing in  which  he  was  successful,  horses  being  the 
principal  source  of  reventie.  The  ranch  is  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Armington,  and  fifty  acres  of 
it  is  under  the  plow.  Politically  Mr.  Owens'  af- 
filiations were  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  mar- 
ried on  April  26,  1867,  Miss  Adeline  Henderlider. 
a  native  of  Jackson  county,  Ind..  and  a  daughter 
of  Martin  and  Rachel  Henderlider.  They  were 
Kentuckians  and  the  father  a  successful  farmer 
and  a  stanch  Democrat.  Mrs.  Henderlider  died 
March  19,  1866.  and  was  followed  by  her  husband 
on  January  i,  1873.  To  Anderson  W.  and  Adeline 
Owens  were  born  six  children,  three  dying  in  in- 
fancy. The  living  are  Edith  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Lawson), 
Martin  A.  and  Bertha  -V.  (Mrs.  Harry  L.  Price). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens  were  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  his  political  faith  was  Demo- 
cratic.    He  died  on  April  26,  1896. 
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DA.  PALMER. — Prospector,  miner,  promoter 
and  public-spirited  citizen,  D.  A.  Palmer,  of 
Butte,  has  contributed  essentially  and  variously  to 
the  development  of  his  adopted  state  which  has  been 
his  home  since  1864.  He  was  born  at  Columbia 
on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  October  18,  1838.  His 
education  was  secured  in  the  schools  of  Lewiston, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  remained  on  the  family  homestead 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  In  1854  he  came 
west  to  Wisconsin  and  after  working  on  a  farm  for 
a  year  went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  dealt  in  grain 
on  commission  until  1862.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  was  prospecting  and  mining  in  Colorado, 
near  Denver,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  came  to 
Montana,  and  was  occupied  for  a  year  at  Bannack 
and  Alder  gulch.  In  the  summer  of  1865  he  went 
on  a  collecting  tour  through  camps  in  various  places 
in  the  state,  meeting  with  many  experiences  and 
some  dangerous  adventures.  He  next  went  to  Salt 
Lake  and  from  there  freighted  a  load  of  supplies  to 
Helena  in  the  cold  winter  of  1865-6.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  was  prospecting  on  Elk  creek,  in 
Bear  gulch,  Henderson's  gulch  and  at  other  places. 
In  the  fall  of  1866  he  went  with  the  stampede  to 
Leesburg,  Idaho,  but  returned  to  Elk  creek  within 
the  year,  and  with  four  others  took  up  claims  which 
they  worked  with  varying  success  during  the  next 
three  or  four  years.  In  the  summer  of  1869  he 
removed  to  Butte  and  entered  the  employ  of  W.  P. 
Wheeler  until  autumn,  when  he  went  to  Cedar 
creek,  locating  a  number  of  mines  there,  some  of 
which  he  developed  during  the  next  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  sold  out  and  went  to  pros- 
pecting in  Missoula  county. 

In  July,  1872,  he  came  to  Butte  and  leased  placer 
grounds  near  the  city  from  W.  P.  Wheeler,  which 
he  worked  for  a  short  time  and  in  1873-4  he  took 
a  contract  for  building  a  700-foot  tunnel  from  west 
to  east  through  the  Rocky  mountain  divide.  Dur- 
ing 1874,  1875  and  1876  he  was  a  placer  miner  at 
Pioneer,  and  in  the  winter  of  1876  he  conducted  a 
billiard  hall  at  Missoula,  which  place  has  since 
been  his  home.  From  1877  to  1880  he  was  quartz- 
mining  near  the  city,  and  then  for  fifteen  years  he 
was  conducting  placer  mining  on  leased  grounds  in 
Missoula  gulch  and  acting  as  manager  for  A.  W. 
Bernard.  In  1896-7  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in 
Utah,  his  enterprising  spirit  impelling  him  to  seek 
new  fields  of  conquest  rather  than  rest  upon  results 
already  accomplished.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  Republi- 
can, always  taking  an  active  part  in  the  interests  of 
his  party.     Nothing  that  makes  for  the  welfare  of 


his  county  or  state  escapes  his  attention  or  lan- 
guishes for  his  active  aid  and  encouragement.  In 
fraternal  relations  he  is  affiliated  with  Ridgeley 
Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Butte. 


ALEXANDER  PAMBRUN.— Among  the  earl- 
iest of  pioneers  to  visit  the  vast,  unsurveyed 
territory  now  called  Montana'  was  Mr.  Pambrun, 
now  a  prosperous  cattlegrower  and  ranchman  on 
the  Blackfoot  reservation,  near  Browning,  Teton 
county.  He  was  born  in  Northwest  Territory, 
British  Columbia,  on  April  30,  1829,  the  son  of  P. 
C.  and  Catherine  Pambrun.  The  father  was  born 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1790,  and  during  his  active 
career  he  was  the  chief  trader  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  having  his  headquarters  at  Walula, 
Wash.  He  was  a  Federal  soldier  of  the  war  of 
1812,  enlisting  as  a  private  and  attaining  by  his 
valor  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  a  horse  at  Walula  in  1841.  His  widow 
died  at  Newburg,  Ore.,  in  1896,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  ninety  years.  The  winter  schools  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  supplied  the  education  re- 
ceived by  Alexander  Pambrun,  and  during  the 
summer  months  he  worked  industriously  for  his 
father  at  Walula.  He  early  secured  employment 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  served  two 
years  as  an  apprentice  to  a  carpenter.  In  1848, 
before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  went  to 
California,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in 
mining,  then  for  ten  years  he  was  in  the  cattle 
business  on  a  ranch  he  secured  at  Fort  Vancouver. 
Having  passed  seven  months  in  the  Orofino 
placer  mines  Mr.  Pambrun  passed  the  spring  of 
1861  in  prospecting  in  Idaho,  in  the  summer  going 
to  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  and  conducting  freight- 
ing between  Deer  Lodge,  Fort  Benton,  Fort 
Charles  and  Salt  Lake  City  until  1867.  Mr.  Pam- 
brun subsequently  removed  to  Manitoba,  where, 
in  company  with  John  F.  Grant,  he  engaged  in 
stockraising  and  general  farming.  In  1870  he  was 
f.or  a  time  at  Lake  Lac  La  Beach,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  1871  came  to  French  gulch,  Mont., 
where  he  followed  freighting,  securing  a  ranch  in 
1873,  that  then  comprised  homestead,  pre-emption, 
desert  and  timber  claims,  540  acres  in  all,  on  Sun 
river,  and  continued  stockgrowing  until  1895,  when 
he  located  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Milk  river  in 
Teton  county,  where  he  now  has  a  large  and  finely 
improved  property,  devoted  principally  to  the  rais- 
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ing  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  still  owns  his  Sun 
river  ranch.  By  his  marriage  in  1862  Mr.  Pam- 
brun  has  two  children,  Cecil,  wife  of  Charles  F. 
McKeloy,  of  Sun  River,  and  Louis,  a  rancher  on 
Willow  creek.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1852,  died  in  i860,  leaving  one  child,  Emily  H., 
now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frank  Toucho.  of  Choteau 
county.  Mr.  Pambrun  is  a  highly  respected  man, 
who  has  had  a  long,  eventful  and  successful  life  in 
the  west  and  deserves  the  best  there  is  in  life  in  his 
declining  years. 


WILLIAM  O.  PARKER.— Among  the  success- 
ful farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Yellowstone 
county  is  Mr.  Parker,  who  comes  of  stanch  old 
Colonial  stock,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  able 
and  enterprising  men  of  this  section  of  the  state. 
He  was  born  in  FrankHn  county,  Vt.,  on  January 
15,  1844,  the  son  of  Orin  and  Julia  (Dickinson) 
Parker,  natives  of  Vermont,  where  the  former  was 
born  in  the  year  1807  and  the  latter  in  the  succeed- 
ing year.  S.  D.  Parker  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children,  seven  by  his  first  wife,  Nancy  (Shaw) 
Parker,  and  five  by  his  second  wife,  Nancy 
(Harding)  Parker.  Orin  Parker  was  a  son  by  the 
second  marriage.  S.  D.  Parker  was  born  in  Can- 
terbury, now  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1764,  and  the 
mother  of  Orin  Parker  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  great-grandfather  of  William  O.  was 
Joshua  Parker,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
bom  in  1718  and  died  at  Putney,  \'t.,  in  1812.  He 
married  a  Miss  Davenport,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  maternal  grandparents  were  Job 
and  Rebecca  (Spencer)  Dickinson. 

William  O.  Parker  was  reared  on  the  homestead 
farm  in  the  Green  Mountain  state,  where  he  at- 
tended public  schools  and  assisted  in  the  farm  work 
until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  when 
he  purchased  the  homestead.  In  1884  he  engaged 
in  the  stove  and  tin  business,  in  the  town  of  Shel- 
don, Vt.,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  moving  thence 
to  Billings,  Mont.,  on  April  16,  1887.  His  initial 
enterprise  was  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Dr.  Parker  farm,  he  passing  his  winters  in  Billings, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  drug  store  owned  by 
G.  W.  Shoemaker.  In  1891  Mr.  Parker  purchased 
his  present  ranch  of  160  acres,  located  about  six 
miles  west  of  Billings.  Here  he  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockgrowing,  and  also  de- 


votes special  attention  to  dairying.  His  methods 
have  ever  been  progressive,  and  have  gained  for 
him  a  merited  position  among  the  representative 
men  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Parker  gives  stanch  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party  and  its  principles,  and  while 

■  a  resident  of  Vermont  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  his 
town,  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  commissioner 
in  the  state  of  Montana.  In  November,  1900,  Mr. 
Parker  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  Yel- 
lowstone county,  and  would  have  assumed  the  du- 
ties thereof  November  i,  1901,  but  owing  to  a  va- 
cancy on  the  board  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  in  February  of  the  year  noted. 
During  the  last  eight  months  of  the  Civil  war  Mr. 
Parker  was  a  member  of  the  Ninth  Vermont  In- 
fantry, and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  James.  In 
1877  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Parker 
to  Miss  Lila  A.  Smith,  of  Enosburg,  Vt.,  who  was 
born  June  9,  1848,  the  seventh  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren of  Isaac  H.  and  Sarah  (Clark)  Smith.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Ray,  who  died  in 
infancy ;  and  Perley,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  Perley  was  adopted  in  infancy,  and  was  the 
child  of  ]\Irs.  Parker's  brother,  the  mother  dying 
when  Perley  was  but  a  few  days  old.  Mr.  and 
^Irs.  Parker  arc  members  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Billings,  and  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 


T  OHN  F.  PATTERSON,  who  is  one  of  the  ex- 
J  tensive  sheepgrowers  of  Montana,  has  served 
the  state  in  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  her  representative  business 
men.  The  lineage  of  our  subject  is  of  distingushed 
order,  and  bespeaks  long  identification  with  the  an- 
nals of  American  history.  Mr.  Patterson  was 
born  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  August  6,  1861.  His 
father,  James  O.  Patterson,  was  an  extensive 
planter  and  slave-holder,  having  been  born,  reared 
and  educated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  served 
for  a  number  of  terms  as  county  commissioner  of 
Carroll  county,  and  during  the  Civil  war  he  natur- 
ally supported  the  institutions  under  which  he  had 
been  reared,  fully  sympathizing  with  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy.  He  married  Anna  Jane  de  la 
Roche,  who  was  born  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Her 
father  was  of  French  Huguenot  extraction,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lafayette  in  France. 
He  was  a  sea  captain,  operating  a  merchantman 
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jointly  owned  by  himself  and  his  brother.  He 
came  to  America  about  1780,  still  continuing  to 
follow  the  sea,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
of  1812  his  vessel  was  destroyed.  A  claim  was  en- 
tered against  the  United  States  government  to 
secure  reimbursement  for  the  loss,  and,  singularly 
enough,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury his  heirs  received  a  portion  of  the  amount  due 
on  this  claim  for  damages  in  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel  nearly  ninety  years  before.  Our  subject's 
uncles  in  the  maternal  line  were  all  military  men, 
among  them  being  Gen.  Greenleaf,  now  assistant 
surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  army. 

John  F.  Patterson  received, in  his  native  county 
a  public  school  education,  and  graduated  in  the 
Baltimore  high  school  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1878.  In  1880,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  came 
to  Montana  and  identified  himself  with  the  sheep 
industry  in  Choteau  county,  organizing  in  i8g8  the 
J.  F.  Patterson  Sheep  Company,  and  subsequently 
purchasing  the  interest  of  one  of  his  partners. 
Here  he  has  since  been  identified  withsheepgrowing 
upon  a  most  extensive  scale,  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  this  branch  of  industrial  en- 
terprise in  the  state,  having  at  the  present  time 
about  6,000  head.  He  owns  more  than  2,000  acres 
of  land,  and  controls  6,000  acres  of  state  land  which 
is  utilized  in  his  operations.  He  maintains  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Fort  Benton  and  is  well  known 
in  the  state,  particularly  among  stockmen. 

In  1888  Mr.  Patterson  was  elected  county  com- 
missioner of  Choteau  county  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  in  1893,  having  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, he  transferred  his  political  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  whose  principles  and  policies 
he  has  since  been  a  stalwart  advocate.  He  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  representative  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  the  fall  of  1900 
and  was  successful  at  the  polls,  serving  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1901  with  ability  and  to  the  credit  of  himself 
and  his  constituency.  He  was  appointed  sheep 
inspector  for  Choteau  county  in  1897,  and  is  still 
serving  in  that  capacity.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Benton  Lodge  No.  25,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in 
which  he  has  held  the  office  of  senior  deacon ;  and 
is  also  a  consistent  member  of  that  notable  organi- 
zation, the  Helena  Lambs'  Club.  On  June  8,  1892, 
Mr.  Patterson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Edith  May  Buck,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  where  she  was  reared  and  educated. 
They  have  one  daughter  and  one  son  :  Elizabeth  T., 
born  March  7,  1893  ;  Edwin  F.,  born  July  6,  1896. 


JOHN  E.  PAXTON  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
progressive  and  successful  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Choteau  county,  his  well  improved 
ranch  being  located  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the 
village  of  Chinook,  his  postoffice  address.  He  was 
born  at  Stockton,  Utah,  on  October  11,  1872,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Sarah  A.  (Smith)  Paxton, 
both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Thus  our  subject 
is  a  native  son  of  the  west,  and  has  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Montana,  whither  he 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  the 
city  of  Butte  in  1877.  In  the  public  schools  of  that 
city  John  E.  received  his  educational  training.  In 
1889  he  purchased  seventy-five  head  of  cattle  and 
twenty-five  horses,  bringing  them  to  his  present 
ranch,  where  they  served  as  the  nucleus  for  the 
extensive  stock  business  which  he  now  conducts. 
In  1 89 1  he  made  permanent  settlement  on  his  pres- 
ent homestead  of  160  acres,  while  he  also  utilizes 
400  acres  of  state  land,  having  his  entire  ranch  un- 
der fence  and  equipped  with  the  best  improvements, 
all  of  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Paxton.  Here 
he  raises  both  cattle  and  horses,  devotes  consider- 
able attention  to  general  farming,  and  is  held  in 
high  esteem  in  the  community. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  been 
an  aspirant  for  public  office.  On  St.  Valentine's 
day,  1899,  Mr.  Paxton  gave  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion by  taking  unto  himself  a  wife  and  helpmeet 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Nettie  Davis,  a  daughter  of 
James  Davis,  of  Landusky,  Choteau  county.  They 
have  one  son,  Walter. 


OLE  B.  PEDERSON,  who  is  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stockraising  on  his  excellent  ranch, 
located  eight  miles  south  of  Belt,  Cascade  county, 
is  a  native  of  Norway,  where  he  was  born  on  April 
17,  1856,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Martha  Pederson. 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Norway,  where  the\' 
passed  their  entire  lives,  the  former  being  sum- 
moned into  eternal  life  in  1872,  and  the  latter  in 
1895.  Peter  Pederson  was  a  gunsmith  and  black- 
smith by  occupation.  They  were  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  were  known  as 
people  of  sterling  character. 

Ole  B.  Pederson  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  upon  taking  up  the  practical  duties  of 
life  he  assisted  in  caring  for  his  parents  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  when  he 
came  to  America  and  made  his  way  to  Minnesota  in 
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1880,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  for  two  years. 
In  1882  he  went  to  Miles  City,  JMont.,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Raihoad  for  two  years.  In  1884  he  located 
in  Helena,  where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade 
and  also  devoted  some  time  to  prospecting,  but 
with  poor  success.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Great 
Falls  and  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  old  smelter 
and  later  worked  as  a  bridge  carpenter  on  the 
Montana  Central  Railroad.  In  the  fall  of  1889  Mr. 
Pederson  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160 
acres,  and  in  the  spring  of  1892  he  added  to  his 
ranch  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  while  in  1897 
he  took  up  forty  acres  of  desert  land.  Within  the 
past  two  years  he  has  purchased  240  acres,  for 
which  he  paid  $560,  this  bringing  the  area  of  his 
ranch  up  to  600  acres,  150  of  which  are  available 
for  cultivation,  while  the  remainder  is  utilized"  for 
grazing  purposes.  He  has  been  careful  in  his 
methods  and  very  successful  in  his  farming 
and  stockraising  operations,  so  that  he  feels  well 
satisfied  with  his  action  in  having  located  in  Mon- 
tana. In  politics  Mr.  Pederson  gives  his  al- 
legiance to  the   Republican  party. 


WALTER  H.  PECK.— Among  those  who  have 
been  identified  with  the  industrial  activities 
of  Montana  is  Air.  Peck,  the  successful  merchant 
of  Garneill,  Fergus  county,  this  being  a  new  town 
which  promises  to  become  one  of  no  slight  im- 
portance in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Peck  is  a  native 
of  Cook  county.  111.,  where  he  was  born  on  August 
28,  1853,  the  second  of  the  three  children,  William, 
Walter  H.  and  Helen,  of  Rev.  John  and  Sarah 
Peck,  who  were  born  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York  state,  the  father  being  a  clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  who  was  called  to  those  ac- 
tivities that  have  no  weariness  in  September,  1868, 
his  widow  surviving  him  until  1879.  when  she 
joined  him  in  the  Silent  Land.  Their  son,  Walter 
H.  Peck,  diligently  applied  himself  to  study  in  the 
public  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  was 
given  employment  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  he  continuing  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  his  studies.  By  his  readiness  to  labor, 
his  desire  to  please  and  the  powers  of  assimilation 
of  his  duties,  he  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction,  was 
frequently  promoted,  and  continued  in  the  railroad 
service  eleven  years.  In  1881  he  came  to  Montana 
where,  until  the  spring  of  the   following  year,  he 


devoted  his  attention  to  herding  sheep  on  the 
ranch  of  Peck  &  Lacy  on  Belt  creek.  He  thereafter 
engaged  in  the  sheep  business  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, starting  with  a  band  of  600  head.  He  lo- 
cated twelve  miles  north  of  Fort  j\Iaginnis,  Fergus 
county,  taking  up  homestead,  desert  and  timber 
claims,  and  his  acreage  he  subsequently  augmented 
until  he  had  800  acres,  while  he  continued  in  the 
business  until  his  sheep  increased  to  7,000  head. 
He  finally  sold  his  ranch  and  thereafter  for  one 
}ear  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  in  the  Bad 
Lands,  running  them  on  the  range,  but  meeting 
with  but  little  success. 

In  June,  1899,  Mr.  Peck,  with  a  partner  named 
Hassett,  opened  a  general  merchandise  establish- 
ment at  Garneill,  but  soon  Mr.  Peck  acquired  the 
entire  ownership  of  the  enterprise,  which  he  has 
since  conducted  most  successfully,  having  a  well 
equipped  store  and  securing  a  representative  pat- 
ronage. His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Re- 
publican party  and  fraternally  he  holds  membership 
in  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  true 
to  the  varied  duties  of  citizenship  and  casts  his 
influence  for  worthy  objects  and  in  the  support  of 
good  government.  On  September  22.  1885,  oc- 
curred the  marriage  of  Mr.  Peck  to  Miss  Zelinda 
Stuart,  who  was  born  in  South  Carohna.  Her  par- 
ents removed  to  Illinois  in  the  pioneer  days  in  that 
state,  where  the  father  has  since  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  is  a  Republi- 
can in  politics  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church.  They  have  seven 
children :  Zelinda,  Julia,  Margaret,  Rebecca,  Willa. 
Grant  and  Thomas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck  have  these 
three  children :  Helen,  Harry  and  John.  Ever 
zealous  in  good  works  and  appreciative  of  the  re- 
ligious privileges  afforded,  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Peck  are 
consistent  in  their  life  work  and  manifest  their 
faith  by  retaining  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 


PATRICK  PEOPLES.— Born  in  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland,  on  June  i,  1866.  and  having  made 
his  own  way  in  the  world  without  the  help  of  for- 
tune's favors  or  adventitious  circumstances,  Patrick 
Peoples,  a  resident  of  Butte,  one  of  the  popular 
county  commissioners  of  Silver  Bow  county,  is  es- 
sentially a  selfmade  man.  His  parents  were  William 
and  !\Tary  (McGonegal)  Peoples,  also  natives  of 
Ireland    where    their    families    had    flourished    for 
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generations.  The  father  came  to  America  in  1872, 
locating  first  in  Pennsylvania,  thence  removing  in 
1878  to  Bismarck,  Dakota,  and  in  1881  coming  to 
Montana,  settling  at  Glendive,  where  he  has  since 
been  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
His  wife  is  also  still  living.  Their  son,  Patrick, 
Vv-as  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county 
until  he  was  eighteen  when  he  accompanied  his 
mother  to  the  United  States,  she  coming  over  to 
join  her  husband  at  Glendive.  Here  he  worked 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  1884  to 
1888,  when  he  was  employed  in  the  mines  at 
Granite,  Mont.,  from  1888  to  1893.  In  the  spring 
of  1893  he  came  to  Butte  where  he  again  engaged 
in  mining  until  December,  1898,  when  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Butte  Miners'  Union,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  fall  of  1900  when  he  was 
elected  county  commissioner  of  Silver  Bow  county 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Fusion  party.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Butte  Lodge  No.  i,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  was 
married  at  Butte  on  June  i,  1899,  to  Miss  Mary 
Burns,  a  native  of  Austin,  Nev.  Their  family  con- 
sists of  two  children,  William  J.  and  Dorothy.  Mr. 
Peoples  has  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  laboring 
masses,  and  his  success  in  life  is  the  work  of  his 
own  capacity,  industry  and  attention  to  business. 
For  the  superior  qualifications  he  has  exhibited  he 
is  well  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
his  force  among  his  fellowmen  is  potential  and  to 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  public  weal. 


JOHN  M.  PEERS.— This  prosperous  and  en- 
terprising ranchman  of  the  new  county  of 
Powell,  was  born  in  Cumberland  county.  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1843.  His  parents  were  James  D.  and 
Nancy  (McDougal)  Peers.  The  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Nova  Scotia,  of  English  descent,  the  family 
having  originally  come  from  England  and  located 
first  in  New  York  and  next  in  Nova  Scotia.  James 
Peers  was  a  farmer,  but  combined  other  enterprises 
with  his  vocation  and  at  various  times  operated 
lumber,  saw  and  grist  mills.  He  died  at  his  Nova 
Scotia  home  in  1895.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
Daniel  Peers,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  who,  re- 
moving to  Nova  Scotia,  assumed  the  contract  to 
build  old  Fort  Cumberland,  which  enterprise  he 
carried  to  successful  completion.  The  mother  of 
John  M.  Peers  was  born  three  miles  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  She  died  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1890.  In 
189^  John  M.  Peers  left  his  Nova  Scotia  home  and 


came  to  Montana.  There  was  an  air  of  prosperity 
in  the  new  country  that  attracted  many  settlers  and 
he  at  once  located  in  his  present  home  in  the  Cot- 
tonwood valley,  where  he  has  built  up  a  fine  prop- 
erty, consisting  of  a  ranch  of  400  acres,  and  the 
postoffice  for  Woodworth  is  located  at  his  home. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Peers  was  Miss  Nancy  Morrison, 
a  daughter  of  William  McLelland  and  Letitia 
(Chute)  Morrison,  the  former  of  Scotch  and  the 
latter  of  English  descent.  They  were  married  in 
Nova  Scotia  where  Mrs.  Peers  was  born,  and 
both  of  them  are  deceased.  To  John  M.  Peers 
and  wife  seven  children  have  been  born,  William 
M.,  the  postmaster  of  Woodworth;  James,  living 
in  Massachusetts ;  Elisha,  of  Butte ;  Mrs.  Mary 
McKnight,  of  Ovando;  John  A.,  Arthur  G.  and 
Teannette  Peers.  Fraternally  Mr.  Peers  is  a  Ma- 
sont  Since  coming  to  Montana  himself  and  family 
have  been  prospered  in  their  diligent  labors  and 
occupy  an  enviable  place  in  the  regards  of  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances. 


p  HARLES  H.  PEARSON,  the  younger  of  two 
V,'  wide-awake  and  enterprising  brothers,  success- 
ful sheepgrowers  of  Teton  county,  is  of  English 
ancestry,  and  born  in  Erie  county.  Pa.,  on  January 
30,  1849.  His  father,  Joseph  Pearson,  born  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1818,  when  five  years  of 
age  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  here  he  was  edu- 
cated and  learned  the  carriagemaker's  trade,  which 
he  followed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  until  his 
death  in  Cherry  Valley,  111.,  on  January  20,  1895. 
His  wife,  Mary  (Barton)  Pearson,  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Lincolnshire,  Kent  county,  England,  and 
died  in  Cherry  Valley,  111.,  in  1897. 

Charles  H.  Pearson  received  a  common  school 
education  in  the  various  district  schools  of  Illinois, 
whither  he  came  with  his  parents  in  1852,  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  and  when  he  was  seventeen 
he  crossed  the  plains  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  the 
employment  of  a  freighting  train,  arriving  in  Hel- 
ena, Mont.,  in  the  autumn  of  1866.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining  for  a  number 
of  years  and  during  the  next  nine  years  he  was  in 
the  same  labor  at  Gold  creek.  Deer  Lodge  county. 
The  winter  of  1875-76  Mr.  Pearson  passed  at  Yel- 
lowstone lake,  and  in  the  spring  went  to  the  Black 
Hills,  of  South  Dakota,  where  he  prospected  and 
mined  until  1880.     In  the  spring  of  1880  he  went  to 
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Tombstone,  Ariz.,  for  the  summer.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  came  to  the  Yellowstone  valley  and 
engaged  in  freighting  between  Emigrant  gulch, 
Butte  and  Bozeman.  From  July,  1881,  until  the 
spring  of  1882  he  was  employed  in  hauling  wood 
in  Butte,  and  during  the  summer  of  1882  he  was 
engaged  in  freighting  for  Nelson  Bennett,  a  con- 
tractor for  the  Northern  Pacific. 

About  that  time,  in  company  with  his  elder 
brother,  Herbert  L.  Pearson,  he  located  a  ranch 
in  Teton  county,  on  Big  Blackfoot  river,  where 
they  engaged  in  stockgrowing  until  the  fall  of 
1889,  when  they  came  to  the  Dry  fork  of  the 
Marias  river,  secured  desert  claims  and  purchased 
adjoining  lands  until  they  had  a  valuable  ranch  of 
1,280  acres.  Here  they  have  since  gone  extensively 
into  sheep  and  horseraising,  carrying  an  average 
improvements  on  this  ranch  are  many  and  various, 
especially  adapted  to  an  economical  prosecution 
of  their  enterprise.  Both  of  the  brothers  have  a 
military  record,  they  both  served  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  enlisting  at  Cherry  Val- 
ley in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Illinois 
Infantry  in  February,  1865,  and  serving  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  Gen.  Stedman. 
They  were  honorably  mustered  out  in  1866.  Po- 
litically the  brothers  are  in  line  with  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party.  Charles  H.  Pearson  is  a 
member  of  Cherry  Valley  Lodge  No.  173,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  at  Cherry  Valley,  111.,  and  a  comrade  in 
Nevis  Post  No.  i,  G.  A.  R.,  Rockford,  111.  Her- 
bert L.  Pearson,  the  elder  brother,  was  born  at 
Mayville,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  com- 
ing to  the  northwest  in  1877.  The  brothers  have 
been  successful  partners  in  business  since  1881. 


GEORGE  W.  PELZER,  D.  D.  S.,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  eminent  members  of  the  den- 
tal profession  in  Montana,  is  a  resident  of  Great 
Falls,  and  was  born  in  Joliet,  111.,  on  May  31,  1866. 
His  parents  were  Charles  J.  and  Frederika  (Berth- 
ka)  Pelzer.  The  father  was  a  native  of  France ; 
the  mother  of  Russia.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  early  "fifties,  and  the  father  subse- 
quently pursued  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 
He  died  in  Joliet  when  George  W.  was  of  tender 
years,  and  before  his  death  he  had  encountered 
financial  reverses  and  his  young  son  was  left  with 
small  means  and  a  mother  and  two  sisters  to  sup- 


port. The  early  education  of  th^  young  man  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Joliet,  and  upon 
quitting  he  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
found  employment  in  a  drug  store,  eventually  be- 
coming a  registered  pharmacist.  In  18S5  Mr. 
Pelzer  began  the  study  of  dentistry  under  the  able 
instruction  of  Dr.  L.  F.  Owen,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter's  office  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1890,  suc- 
cessfully passing  the  INIichigan  state  examination 
in  dentistry,  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  United 
States,  while  later  he  attended  the  Northwestern 
University  and  the  Haskell  Post-graduate  School, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Pelzer  first  began  dental  practice 
in  Michigan,  where  he  remained  until  1893,  when 
he  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  here  he  has 
since  resided  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  and 
successful  practice.  Dr.  Pelzer  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  a  number  of  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Nei- 
hart,  where  he  passed  the  first  eight  months  of  his 
residence  in  Montana.  Dr.  Pelzer  is  a  member  of 
the  Montana  State  Dental  Board,  and  served  ef- 
ficiently as  its  secretary  in  1898,  and  in  1899  he  was 
elected  its  president,  and  throughout  the  state  he  is 
well  known  and  highly  respected.  In  1894,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dr.  Pelzer  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Alice  C.  Seyfifeath,  a  native  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  German  parentage. 


DAVID  A.  PENRY.— Those  who  are  envious  of 
others  who  may  temporarily  hold  government 
stations  instead  of  working  for  themselves  are 
afforded  an  object  lesson  in  the  life  of  David  A. 
Penry,  who  has  been  in  both  positions,  and  his 
testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  ranch 
life  in  Montana.  His  extensive  and  valuable 
ranch  property  is  located  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
Augusta,  near  Clemons.  He  was  born  in  Henry 
county,  Iowa,  on  August  26,  1861.  His  parents 
are  Thomas  and  Katherine  Penry,  the  father  a 
native  of  Ohio,  the  mother  of  Indiana.  Thomas 
Penry  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  sad- 
dlery business,  but  is  now  retired  and  living  in  Mis- 
souri. He  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  war.  Politically  he  is  a  stanch  Demo- 
crat and  fraternally  an  Odd  Fellow.  Mrs.  Penry 
is  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
David  A.  Penry  secured  an  excellent  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Princeton,  Iowa.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  began  life  as  a  farmer,  working 
for  $15  a  month  which  was  later  increased  to  $20. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  entered  Dunbar 
Bros.'  machine  shop  and  leaVned  the  machinist's 
trade,  remaining  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $26  per 
month.  In  1885  lie  removed  to  Moline,  111.,  and 
secured  employment  at  the  Moline  pump-works 
where  he  remained  one  year,  working  for  $1.75  per 
day.  Removing  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  he  studied 
telegraphy,  in  which  he  soon  became  proficient, 
and  going  to  Chicago,  he  engaged  in  commercial 
operations  at  a  salary  of  $35  per  month.  After  a 
a  year  and  a  half  he  went  to  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
where  he  secured  work  with  the  Green  Bay  & 
Winona  Company  for  $40  per  month,  staying  there 
six  months,  and  the  next  four  months  he  was 
working  for  the  Southeastern  Company. 

Going  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  he  joined  the  United 
States  signal  service  and  was  assigned  for  duty  to 
Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont.,  for  one  year,  to  Fort 
Buford  for  eight  months,  and  to  Fort  Shaw  for  six- 
teen months.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Sun 
River  crossing  where  he  conducted  the  postoffice, 
carried  on  telegraphy  and  interested  himself  in 
other  vocations.  At  Sun  River  he  worked  two 
years  at  $85  per  month  and  subsequently  at 
Choteau  with  Julian  Bird  for  $75,  at  which  employ- 
ment he  continued  four  years,  acquiring  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  dry  goods  business.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  assessor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
served  efficiently  until  1901.  He  then  purchased 
320  acres  of  land  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Au- 
gusta and  engaged  in  ranching  and  stockraising. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  this  land  are  suit- 
able for  cultivation.  In  Sept<^niber,  1891,  Mr. 
Penry  was  married  to  Miss  Nora  Dailey,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  daughter  of  Richard  and  Katherine 
Dailey.  Her  father  was  engaged  in  the  butcher 
business.  Both  of  her  parents  are  now  dead,  and 
they  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Penry  had  one  child,  Thomas,  and  Mrs. 
Penry  died  on  February  26,  1896.  The  second  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Penry  occurred  on  May  31,  1898,  when 
he  was  united  to  Miss  Florence  E.  Bean,  a  native  of 
Minnesota.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Rachel  Bean.  Her  mother  was  a  native  of  Norway 
and  her  father  of  New  Hampshire,  and  both  are 
members  of  the  Christian  church.  They  came  to 
Montana  in  1882  by  railroad  to  Bozeman,  thence 
by  wagon  to  Prickly  Pear  valley.  Here  they  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockraising  with  good  suc- 
cess, but  in  1885  they  removed  to  Dearborn  can- 
yon, engaging  in  ranching  and  stockraising  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Augusta.     Included  in  this  ranch 


are  1,680  acres,  of  which  300  acres  are  arable.  Po- 
litically Mr.  Bean  is  an  active  Populist.  Mrs. 
Florence  Penry  was  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Teton  county  for  two  years,  and  she 
is  a  highly  accomplished  lady  and  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church.  They  have  one  son,  Samuel  D. 
Penry.  Fraternally  Mr.  Penry  is  a  Freemason, 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  politically  a  Democrat. 


BLIN  F.  PERKINS.— Back  to  the  far  distant 
Pine  Tree  state  must  we  revert  in  designating 
the  place  of  nativity  of  this  well  known  and  pros- 
perous stockman  of  Cascade  county,  for  we  find 
that  he  was  born  at  Unity,  Waldo  county,  Me., 
July  30,  1 85 1,  the  son  of  Ansel  and  Eleanor  Per- 
kins, natives  of  the  same  state,  where  the  father 
was  a  prosperous  farmer.  He  and  his  estimable 
wife  were  worthy  representatives  of  that  stanch 
New  England  stock  which  has  lent  vitality  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  entire  nation.  They  were  de- 
voted members  of  the  Methodist  church  ;  the  father 
died  on  November  24,  1884,  and  his  widow  still 
maintains  her  home  in  Maine.  Blin  F.  Perkins 
was  afforded  excellent  educational  advantages  and 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the 
old  homestead  farm  until  attaining  his  majority. 
In  1 87 1 -2  he  devoted  his  attention  to  cutting  ship 
timber;  in  July,  1873,  he  removed  to  Rutland,  La 
Salle  county,  111.,  where  he  rented  160  acres  of 
land,  upon  which  he  engaged  in  general  farming 
with  excellent  success.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he  went 
to  Stuart,  Guthrie  county,  Iowa,  where  he  associ- 
ated himself  with  Hale  B.  Jackson  in  renting  500 
acres  of  land  upon  which  they  engaged  in  farming 
and  raising  hogs  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Chol- 
era caused  a  great  fatality  among  their  herd  of 
swine,  entailing  a  loss  of  fully  $6,000.  In  the  spring 
of  1877  Mr.  Perkins  came  to  Montana,  making  the 
trip  from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  up  the  Missouri  river 
by  boat  to  Fort  Benton.  He  secured  work  five 
miles  south  of  Fort  Shaw,  where  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  ranching  and  dairying  until  the  fall  of 
1 88 1.  In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  he  had 
purchased  100  head  of  cattle,  losing  seventy-five  of 
the  number  by  reason  of  the  hard  winter.  In  1883 
he  sold  his  cattle  and  purchased  sheep  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,700  head,  having  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mrs.  May  Brown.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  in  1886,  the  band  of  sheep  had  in- 
creased to  5,000  head,  and  our  subject  sold  his  in- 
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terest  in  the  same.  He  rode  the  range  during  the 
season  of  1886,  after  which  he  took  150  head  of  cat- 
tle on  shares,  having  charge  of  the  same  until  the 
fall  of  1889.  He  then  took  2,500  sheep  on  shares 
and  kept  them  until  the  spring  of  1892,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  interests,  together  with  his  own 
private  ranch  property  and  stock,  realizing  from 
these  transactions  the  sum  of  $7,000.  He  there- 
after rode  the  Chestnut  valley  range  until  the 
spring  of  1896,  when  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim 
of  160  acres,  to  which  he  has  since  added  until  the 
area  of  his  estate  now  aggregates  1,600  acres,  his 
ranch  being  located  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Cas- 
cade. Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
in  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  and  also  conducted  a 
sawmill  business  for  the  past  two  years.  In  his 
political  adherency  Mr.  Perkins  is  identified  with 
the  Democratic  party ;  fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  bellows.  He 
has  been  signally  successful  in  his  operations,  and 
enjoys  a  marked  personal  popularity. 


CHARLES  PERKINS.— Among  the  successful 
and  enterprising  sheepgrowers  of  Choteau 
county  is  numbered  Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  born  in 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  on  October  12,  1859,  the  son  of 
George  and  Rebecca  (Compton)  Perkins.  His 
father  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  in  that 
state  and  in  Iowa  devoted  his  attention  to  farming 
for  many  years,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Iowa,  where  he  retained  his  residence  until  1899, 
when  he  removed  to  San  Jose,  Cal.,  where  he  and 
his  wife,  a  native  of  Indiana,  have  since  made  their 
home,  retired  from  active  business.  Charles  Per- 
kins received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
parental  homestead  until  1875,  when  he  came  to 
the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  there  with  a  partner  con- 
ducting sheepraising  for  one  and  one-half  years, 
after  which  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  Glendive  and  Billings, 
Mont.  In  1882  he  went  to  the  Judith  basin,  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Frank  Bain  and  worked 
on  the  range  for  six  years.  In  1892  he  became  a 
resident  of  Choteau  county,  locating  in  the  district 
of  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  where  he  took  up  two 
squatters'  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Butte,  his 
postoffice  address  being  Gold  Butte.  He  eventually 
entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Wareham 
and  Evans,  and  they  have  fine  grazing  facilities  of 


their  own  and  also  utilize  the  surrounding  free 
range,  many  miles  in  extent,  running  an  average 
of  about  5,000  head  of  sheep  and  recognized  as  ener- 
getic and  progressive  ranchmen.  At  Fort  Benton,  on 
January  25,  1897,  Mr.  Perkins  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  ?iliss  Rosa  Wagner,  born  at  Yankton,  S.  D., 
on  December  4,  1876.   They  have  a  daughter,  Maud. 


T  OSEPH  PERRAULT.— Prominently  identified 
J  with  the  stockraising  business  of  Cascade  coun- 
ty, and  owning  a  fine  ranch,  located  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Belt,  Mr.  Perrault,  known  as  one  of 
the  successful  and  progressive  ranchmen  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  is  eminently  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. He  is  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  March  22, 
1856,  the  son  of  Narcissus  and  Rose  Perrault,  both 
of  French  descent.  They  were  born  in  Canada, 
and  there  the  father  was  engaged  in  work  at  his 
trade,  that  of  blacksmith.  He  made  two  visits  to 
Montana,  where  he  remamed  for  a  time.  He  died 
in  1900,  and  his  wife  passed  away  many  years  pre- 
viously, in  1869.  Both  were  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church. 

Joseph  Perrault  secured  his  educational  disci- 
pline in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  province 
and  continued  his  studies  until  1869.  He  then 
secured  a  position  in  a  mercantile  establishment, 
where  he  was  employed  until  1872,  when  he  be- 
came identified  with  lumbering  in  Canada.  Giving 
up  his  work  in  this  line  in  1876  he  enlisted  in  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  served  in  British  Columbia 
for  three  years.  In  1879  1''^  '^^^  the  service  and 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  work  until  1881,  a 
part  of  the  time  hauling  freight  from  Fort  Benton 
to  Fort  McLeod  with  bull  teams.  In  the  fall  of 
1881  he  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  and  a 
desert  claim  of  equal  area,  and  since  then  has  ac- 
cumulated an  additional  amount  of  320  acres, 
which  he  purchased  of  his  father.  Narcissus  Per- 
rault. He  has  been  successful  in  the  raising  of 
cattle,  having  on  hand  at  the  present  time  about 
100  head.  His  operations  have  been  carefully  di- 
rected, he  has  become  one  of  the  leading  ranchmen 
of  this  section  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  reason 
of  his  sterling  character  and  well  directed  indus- 
try. In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  but  has 
never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office. 
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In  November,  1881,  Mr.  Perrault  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Delia  Keaster,  who  was  bom  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Elias  and  Nancy 
■Keaster,  natives  of  Virginia,  the  father  having 
there  been  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He  died  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1881. 
Both  were  zealous  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Perrault  have  been  born 
eight  children,  namely :  John  L.,  Mary  A.,  Agnes, 
Rosa,  Joseph,  Belle,  Frank  and  Louise. 


BENJAMIN  D.  PHILLIPS.— One  of  the  ex- 
tensive stockmen  of  Montana,  Benjamin  D. 
Phillips  has  passed  nearly  all  of  his  life  in  Montana, 
and  is  one  of  her  representative  and  progressive 
men.  He  was  born  in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  on 
May  9,  1857,  the  son  of  Benjamin  J.  Phillips,  who 
was  born  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  on  April  i,. 
1830,  and  emigrated  to  America  when  fourteen 
years  of  age.  LTntil  1850  his  life  was  passed  in 
Iowa,  Utah  and  California,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Montana,  for  he  was  here  in  June,  1865, 
located  on  a  ranch  near  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  con- 
tinued operations  until  1884.  From  1884  to  1887 
he  was  ranching  and  stockgrowing  in  Fergus 
county,  after  which  he  removed  to  Oakland,  Cal. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Davis, 
was  born  in  Wales,  on  February  8,  1826.  She  died 
in  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  February  11,  1898. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  educated  principally  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  where  he  remained  at  the  parental 
home  until  September,  1878,  when,  going  to  Fort 
Benton,  Choteau  county,  he,  in  the  Highwood 
mountains,  south  of  that  place,  took  up  a  squatter's 
claim  on  Willow  creek,  and  there  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  stockraising.  Here  his  well  directed  ef- 
forts met  due  reward,  but  desiring  a  larger  field 
and  accommodations,  Mr.  PhilHps  removed  to 
Fergus  county  in  1881,  locating  on  Wolf  creek, 
where  he  took  up  homestead,  desert  and  timber- 
culture  claims.  He  was  here  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  upon  an  extensive  scale 
until  1890,  when  he  removed  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Missouri  river,  and  there  continued  his  resi- 
dence until  1894.  In  that  year  Mr.  Phillips 
formed  the  nucleus  of  his  present  extensive  estate 
on  Warm  Springs  creek,  Choteau  county.  This 
comprises  16,000  acres  of  fine  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural land,  his  ranch  property  being  located  eight- 
een   miles    from    Wagner    and    twenty-five    from 


Malta,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  His  postoffice 
address  is  Phillips,  the  office  being  on  his  place 
and  named  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Phillips  is  one  of 
Montana's  successful  sheepmen.  He  is  running 
an  average  of  40,000  sheep,  and  through  his  efforts 
much  has  been  accomplished  for  the  advancement 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  interests  he  so  ably 
represents.  Although  retaining  his  interests  in 
Montana,  Mr.  Phillips  resided  in  Oakland,  Cal, 
from  1890  until  1894,  being  there  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business. 

In  connection  with  public  affairs  in  Choteau 
county  Mr.  Phillips  has  played  an  important  part, 
and  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  of  Montana,  serving 
with  such  ability  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
legitimate  Republican  candidate  for  senatorial  hon- 
ors, and  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  the  fall  of  1898.  He  is  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  this  dignified  and  responsible  office, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  this  strong  body, 
doing  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth with  whose  interests  he  has  been  iden- 
tified from  childhood.  Fraternally  Mr.  Phillips 
holds  membership  in  Benton  Lodge  No.  25,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.,  at  Fort  Benton ;  and  belongs  to  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  at  Oakland,  Cal.  At  Oakland, 
Cal.,  on  June  20,  1886,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Miss  Emma  Mayer.  She  was 
born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  June  5,  1866.  They 
have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are  de- 
Ceased,  Daniel  J.,  who  died  in  1889,  aged  twenty- 
two  months ;  Charles,  who  also  died  in  1889,  at  the 
age  of  eight  months ;  and  Edward,  who  died  De- 
cember 18,  1891,  aged  one  year.  The  survivors  are 
Benjamin  M.,  Walter  W.,  Sarah  and  Roy. 


pLARENCE  B.  PERKINS,  who  has  the  dis- 
\j  tinction  of  being  president  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  Teton  county,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  progressive  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  his  section  and  as  a  representative  man 
of  his  county.  Mr.  Perkins  was  born  in  South 
Valley,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  on  July  15,  1855, 
the  son  of  Rufus  and  Clarissa  (Rice)  Perkins,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1807  of 
French  lineage.  Mr.  Perkins  supplemented  his 
early  public  school  training  by  a  course  of  study  in 
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the  normal  school  at  Darlington,  Wis.,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  came  to  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D., 
where  he  arrived  in  1875,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
prospecting  and  mining  for  three  years.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  the  Cheyenne 
reservation  in  Dakota  for  one  year,  after  which  he 
came  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Fort  Benton  in  May, 
1879,  ^nd  thence  making  his  way  to  ihe  Three 
Forks  district  of  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  was  there 
employed  in  a  general  store. 

In  June,  1882,  Mr.  Perkins  came  to  Teton  coun- 
ty, then  a  part  of  Choteau  county,  and  located 
three  claims  of  government  land  on  Dupuyer  and 
Deep  creeks,  five  miles  northeast  of  the  present 
village  of  Dupuyer.  He  has  since  purchased  land 
until  his  estate  now  aggregates  500  acres.  Here 
he  has  been  very  successfully  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  cattle,  and  also  secures  excellent  yields  of  hay 
from  his  ranch,  which  is  provided  with  efifective  ir- 
rigation. He  also  owns  a  seventeen-acre  addition 
to  the  town  site  of  Dupuyer,  having  purchased  this 
in  1899,  and  it  is  being  improved  with  numerous 
residences.  Mr.  Perkins  gives  unswerving  al- 
legiance to  the  Republican  party  and  he  has  been 
prominent  in  public  affairs  of  a  local  nature.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  one  of  the  county  commission- 
ers of  Teton  county  and  is  the  president  of  the 
board.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Mountain 
Meadow  Lodge  No.  234,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
at  Dupuyer.  At  Holy  Family  Mission,  Mont.,  in 
April,  1892,  Mr.  Perkins  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Dean,  who  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
England,  August  17,  1857,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Clara,  Everett  and  Curtis  J. 


BENJAMIN  A.  PERHAM,  one  of  the  energetic 
citizens  of  Butte,  who  has  added  to  its  busi- 
ness reputation,  is  a  young  man  who  has  won 
prominence  by  the  sheer  force  of  indomitable  per- 
severance and  superior  ability.  His  birthright  has 
been  the  great  northwest  and  of  this  he  has  availed 
himself  at  every  opportunity.  He  was  born  at 
Hood  River,  Ore.,  on  April  16,  1879,  the  son  of 
Eugene  L.  and  Margaret  L.  (Geary)  Perham.  The 
father  was  a  civil  engineer  of  note  and  an  eminent 
judge  of  the  district  court.  He  was  born  on-  Au- 
gust 30,  1827,  and  passed  away  from  earth  on  De- 
cember 9,  1891.  The  mother,  a  native  of  West 
Allegheny,  Ohio,  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  R. 
Geary,  a'  Presbyterian  minister  of   Pennsylvania, 


and,  without  doubt  the  first  clergyman  of  that 
denomination  to  visit  Oregon.  In  the  graded 
and  high  schools  of  Portland;  Ore.,  Mr.  Perham 
obtained  an  excellent  business  education  and  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age  he  assumed  charge  of  his 
father's  ranch,  which  he  conducted  with  the  ability 
of  a  man  of  twice  his  years.  He  then  engaged  with 
the  celebrated  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  in 
Portland  as  salesman,  continuing  this  for  nearly 
two  years.  In  1898  he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  where 
he  engaged  in  contracting  work  with  his  brothers, 
who  are  still  interested  in  that  employment.  Mr. 
Perham  was  also  with  the  Silver  Bow  Electric  Sup- 
ply Company  as  bookkeeper  for  one  year,  subse- 
quently engaging  in  business  for  himself  with  A. 
D.  Mitchell  in  the  LTnique  Tailoring  Company, 
a  profitable  enterprise,  in  which  he  is  still  inter- 
ested. Fraternally  Mr.  Perham  is  a  member  of 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Broth- 
erhood of  American  Yeomen.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  integrity  and  has  a  host  of  warm  friends. 


GEORGE  PHILIPSON.— It  might  appropri- 
ately be  said  of  Mr.  Philipson  that  he  was 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  finance  and  statecraft. 
In  his  native  city  of  Fredericksborg,  Denmark, 
where  he  was  born  on  September  20,  1870,  his 
father,  Charles  Philipson,  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
was  president  of  the  leading  bank  and  for  many 
years  a  representative  in  the  Reichstag.  He  died 
in  Fredericksborg  in  1876,  leaving  a  widow,  of 
French  descent  but  also  a  native  of  Denmark, 
where  she  is  still  living  with  her  two  daughters, 
and  who  before  her  marriage  bore  the  name  of 
Caroline  Langdore.  Mr.  Philipson  began  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  at  Fredericksborg  and 
was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  then  pursued  a  six  months'  course 
at  a  military  school  at  Copenhagen.  In  1888  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  came  at  once 
to  Montana,  locating  at  Anaconda,  where  he 
learned  the  trades  of  bookbinding  and  pressman. 
In  1891  he  removed  to  Helena  and  worked  for  two 
years  as  assistant  mailing  clerk  for  the  Daily  Inde- 
pendent of  that  city.  In  the  spring  of  1893  he  trav- 
eled overland  from  Helena  to  the  Bear  Paw  coun- 
try, and  in  1894  took  up  a  homestead  in  the  lower 
Clear  creek  basin,  where  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockraising  on  a  scale  of 
some  magnitude  and  with  good  profits.    He  started 
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ranching  with  only  thirty  cents  in  money,  and  now, 
after  seven  years  of  industry  and  thrift,  has  a  well- 
improved  farm  in  a  state  of  fine  fertility,  producing 
large  annual  crops  of  grain  and  hay,  and  support- 
ing liberally  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  In  politics  Mr. 
Philipson  is  a  Republican  and  takes  a  prominent 
part  in  all  local  public  affairs.  For  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  primary  elections, 
and  has  rendered  efficient  service  to  his  party  in 
other  capacities.     He  is  a  man  of  excellent  stand- 


CHARLES  J.  PERRY.— In  retrospective  view  it 
seems  only  a  few  years  since  Montana  was  on 
the  very  frontier  of  civilization,  and  yet  the  lapse 
of  years  may  be  appreciated  when  we  revert  to 
those  who  are  now  prominent  in  the  business  and 
industrial  life  of  a  great  and  enlightened  common- 
wealth and  yet  who  figure  as  native  sons  of  the 
state.  Such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Perry,  who  is 
extensively  engaged  in  raising  live  stock  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  reservation,  where  he  alsa 
conducts  a  successful  mercantile  business,  his  post- 
office  address  being  Harlem,  Choteau  county.  Mr. 
Perry  was  born  at  old  Fort  Browning,  at  the 
mouth  of  Peoples  creek  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reser- 
vation, in  January,  1867,  from  which  date  it  may  be 
discerned  that  his  parents  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  Montana.  His  father,  Charles  Perry,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  on  July  i,  1841.  He  came  to 
Montana  as  a  young  man,  and  in  1866  at  Fort 
Browning,  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in  the  person 
of  Red  Horns,  a  good  woman  of  the  Assinni- 
boine  Indian  tribe,  who  assumed  the  Christian 
name  of  Bridget  after  her  marriage.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Charles  J.  Perry,  and  she  separated  from 
Mr.  Perry,  her  first  husband,  in  1877,  and  in  1882 
she  became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Kuhnkenn.  Charles 
Perry,  Sr.,  devoted  his  attention  for  many  years  to 
buffalo  hunting,  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  Milk 
river  at  Hinsdale,  on  July  5,  1897. 

Charles  J.  Perry  received  excellent  educational 
advantages,  having  been  sent  to  the  Santee  Nor- 
mal School  at  Santee,  Knox  county,  Neb.,  where 
he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1888,  completing  both  the  industrial  and  literary 
courses.  In  June  of  that  year  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Montana,  and  was  employed  in  the  mines 
at  Maiden,  Fergus  county,  until  1891.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1891,  he  came  to  St.  Paul's  mission,  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  reservation,  and  located  on  his  pres- 


ent ranch,  which  has  now  320  acres  under  fence 
and  is  equipped  with  good  improvements  in  other 
respects,  while  he  also  has  access  to  a  great  area 
of  grazing  land  in  the  range,  and  is  giving  his  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  conduct- 
ing operations  on  a  large  scale  and  meeting  with 
well  merited  success.  In  1897  Mr.  Perry  opened  a 
general  store  on  his  ranch,  and  here  he  carries  a 
good  stock  of  merchandise  and  secures  a  large 
trade.  He  is  a  thorough  business  man,  having  al- 
ready accumulated  a  competence,  and  is  one  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  twice  married.  At  the 
Belknap  agency,  on  April  26,  1894,  he  wedded 
Josephine  Ball,  a  Sioux  woman,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  New  Year's  day,  1897.  She  left  one 
child,  James,  now  eight  years  of  age  (1901).  In 
1898  Mr.  Perry  married  Mary  Haley,  of  the 
Gros  Ventre  Indian  race,  who  was  born  near  Fort 
Benton,  in  1882,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Thomas  Charles  and  Ella  Martha.  Mr.  Perry  is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  honor,  has  a  good  home  and 
is  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 


pHARLES  PETERSON,  one  of  the  leading 
y^  stockmen  of  Teton  county,  located  near 
Browning,  is  a  type  of  the  many  energetic  Mon- 
tanians  who  have  conquered  adversity  and  achieved 
independence  in  cattle  ranching,  and  this,  too,  when 
all  other  alluring  projects  had  failed.  In  the  local- 
ity in  which  he  resides  he  is  recognized  as  having 
great  force  of  character  and  superior  business  ca- 
pacity. He  was  born  in  Sweden,  on  September  13, 
1854,  his  father,  Peter  Nelson,  a  farmer,  dying  in 
1890.  His  mother,  Johanna  Nelson,  survived  her 
husband  but  four  years,  passing  away  in  1894.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Swedish  custom  the  last  name  of 
our  subject  became  Peterson,  as  he  was  the  son  of 
Peter.  The  limited  education  received  by  Charles 
Peterson  was  obtained  in  the  night  schools  and 
Sunday-schools  of  his  native  place.  The  first  em- 
ployment he  secured  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1870,  was  in  construction  work  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  then  building  west  from 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Later  he  was  a  brakeman  and 
served  in  other  positions.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he- 
went  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
worked  during  the  winter  at  logging  in  the  pineries. 
In  the  spring  of  1875  he  went  to  Bismarck,  N. 
D.,  and  subsequently  to  the  Black  Hills,  now  in 
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South  Dakota.  In  company  with  Joseph  Fennels, 
scout  "Calf  Joe,"  Robert  Roberts  and  a  Mr.  Dodd, 
prominent  residents  of  Bismarck,  and  eighty-four 
others,  he  prospected  and  mined  in  the  Elkhorn 
bar  and  Gold  Run  gulch  districts  until  June,  1877. 
He  then  joined  a  sensational  stampede  to  the  Big 
Horn  mountains,  prospected  there  for  a  short  time 
with  indifferent  success,  and  went  to  Clark's  fork 
on  the  Yellowstone,  and  from  there  to  Bozeman. 
During  the  winter  of  1877-8  he  continued  pros- 
pecting on  Sun  river,  thirty  miles  above  Hot 
Springs.  In  April,  1878,  he  removed  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  was  employed  in  the  store  of  Kleinschmidt 
Brothers  five  and  one-half  years.  The  next  two 
seasons  Mr.  Peterson  and  a  Mr.  Frice  conducted  a 
general  store  at  Castner's,  now  Belt,  and  subse- 
quently he  prospected  one  summer  in  the  Little 
Rockies.  From  1892  to  1894  he  was  assistant 
farmer  at  the  Blackfoot  sub-agency  at  Cut  Bank. 
At  Fort  Benton,  in  1879,  Mr.  Peterson  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Maggie  Belledeaux.  They  have  five 
children,  Oscar,  Walter,  Frank,  Melvin  and  Mitch- 
ell, aged  twenty-one,  eighteen,  sixteen,  fourteen 
and  twelve  years,  respectively.  Mr.  Peterson  is 
prominently  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 


JOHN  M.  PIERSON.— In  reviewing  those  men 
prominently  concerned  in  the  industrial  life 
of  Carbon  county  and  who  are  honored  for  their 
integrity  and  ability,  we  must  make  specific  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Pierson,  whose  fine  ranch  property 
is  located  about  three  miles  south  of  Absarokee, 
which  is  his  postoffice  address.  Here  he  is  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
is  now  numbered  among  the  representative 
citizens  of  the  county.  He  is  a  native  of 
Missouri,  comes  of  old  southern  stock,  and 
was  born  in  Cedar  county  on  January  5,  1859, 
the  son  of  William  and  Mahala  (Martin)  Pierson, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Alabama  and  the 
latter  in  Virginia.  William  Pierson  early  removed 
to  Missouri  and  later  located  in  Kentucky  for  a 
brief  interval,  returning  to  Missouri,  where  his 
death  occurred,  John  M.  being  then  but  a  lad,  and 
being  survived  by  his  wife.  John  M.  Pierson  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
but  went  to  Texas  when  a  boy,  where  he  remained 
a  few  years,  going  from  that  state  to  Oregon  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  continuing  his  residence 
there  until  he  was  twentv-five  vears  old,  when,  in 


1885,  he  came  to  Montana,  first  locating  on  the 
upper  Yellowstone  river,  while  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  he  secured  employment  in  the  mines  at 
Nye  City.  Finally  he  entered  the  employ  of  Maj. 
Pease,  the  first  Indian  agent  of  the  Crow  reser- 
vation, and  resided  on  the  reservation  until  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  when  he 
located  upon  his  present  ranch,  now  in  Carbon 
county.  He  took  up  a  homestead  claim  on  the 
Big  Rosebud  river,  and  to  this  he  has  added  until 
he  now  has  a  valuable  and  attractive  landed  estate, 
having  made  the  best  of  improvements,  includ- 
ing a  commodious  residence  of  modern  architect- 
ural design  and  equipments.  Mr.  Pierson  gives 
his  attention  to  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle, 
utilizing  the  shorthorn  and  Hereford  types  and 
usually  having  about  300  head.  The  major  por- 
tion of  his  ranch  is  susceptible  of  effective  irriga- 
tion, being  traversed  by  the  Rosebud  river,  and  he 
is  fortunate  in  having  secured  one  of  the  most 
eligibly  located  properties  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Pierson  ever  maintains  a  public-spirited  interest 
in  all  that  conserves  the  progress  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  community.  In  October,  1890, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pierson  to 
a  daughter  of  Maj.  David  Pease,  who  was  the 
first  Indian  agent  on  the  Crow  reservation  and  is 
now  located  in  Custer  county,  where  he  is  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  raising  of  horses.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pierson  have  three  interesting  young 
daughters,  Virgie,  Helen  and  Ethel. 


CLEMENT  E.  PIERCE.— Passing  the  early 
years  of  his  life  in  lumber  camps  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Clement  E.  Pierce,  of  Rosebud 
county,  Mont.,  was  inured  from  childhood  to  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  climate  and  the  exactions  of 
a  life  of  toil.  He  was  born  on  February  25,  1853, 
the  son  of  William  G.  and  Polly  (Wilson)  Pierce, 
also  natives  of  Quebec,  where  the  latter  died  in 
1883  and  the  former  in  1894. 

Their  son  Clement  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Quebec  and  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  twenty  years  old,  when  he  went  to 
the  lumber  woods  of  Vermont  and  worked  a  year. 
In  1876  Clement  removed  to  Butler  county,  Iowa, 
and  the  following  year  came  west  to  Washoe 
county,  Nev.,  working  one  season  in  the  lumber 
camps.  In  1878  he  and  George  Scott  together 
bought  2,000  sheep  in  California  and  ran  them  on 
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the  Nevada  ranges  until  1879.  As  most  of  the. 
sheep  died  that  year,  Mr.  Pierce  sold  his  interest 
in  the  residue  to  Mr.  Scott  and  in  the  fall  of  1879 
came  overland  to  Montana  and  located  a  home- 
stead in  what  is  now  Rosebud  county,  on  the  Rose- 
bud river  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Some  time  later  he 
purchased  an  additional  tract  of  160  acres  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  grazing  range,  where  he  has 
since  been  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  the 
stock  business,  breeding  a  high  grade  of  cattle 
and  horses.  Much  of  the  first  two  years  of  his 
residence  on  the  Rosebud  was  passed  in  hunting 
buffalo,  at  which,  becoming  an  expert,  he  conducted 
a  profitable  business. 

In  poHtics  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  Republican  and  mani- 
fests a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  party. 
He  is  trustee  of  his  school  district  and  for  twelve 
years  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  holding  a  membership  in  Forsyth  lodge. 
He  was  married  at  Rosebud  in  April,  1892,  to 
Miss  Mary  Schwartz,  who  was  born  in  Germany  on 
March  8,  1871.  They  have  had  five  children  :  Mar- 
garet (dec),  Edna,  Annie,  Clement  and  Morris. 


ALEX  H.  PORTER.— The  memory  of  a  good 
man  is  a  fruitful  and  inspiring  subject  of  con- 
templation. It  is  refreshing  to  the  mind  and  stimu- 
lates the  moral  faculties.  Alexander  H.  Porter, 
late  of  Philipsburg,  Granite  county,  who  there  died 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  affords  such  a  subject.  He 
was  born  June  7,  1855,  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  His 
father  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  was  brought 
to  America  in  his  childhood  and  grew  to  man- 
hood in  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Har- 
riet Shoup,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  time 
after  his  marriage  they  removed  to  Illinois  and 
engaged  in  farming  near  Chicago.  They  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Alexander 
was  the  fourth.  Mr.  Porter  attended  the  public 
schools  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  was 
then  obliged  to  work  on  the  farm  during  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  coal  mines  during  the  winter. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  the  family 
removed  to  a  farm  in  Missouri  near  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.,  but  he  soon  after  went  to  the  Black  Hills. 
A  few  months  later  he  came  to  Montana,  mak- 
ing his  first  home  at  Butte,  at  that  time  con- 
sisting of  only  a  few  cabins.     From  there  he  went 


to  Philipsburg  and  worked  in  the  mines  for  about 
two  years ;  then,  with  a  party  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen he  went  to  Idaho  and  explored  the  Clear 
Water  county,  prospecting  there  for  two  years 
more.  Returning  to  Philipsburg  he  again  went  to 
work  in  the  mines  and  prospecting,  being  success- 
ful in  all  his  ventures  and  making  everything 
pay.  In  company  with  his  brothers  he  located 
and  took  up  claims  on  the  east  fork  of  Rock 
creek,  which  they  worked  together,  Mr.  Porter 
putting  in  his  spare  time  speculating  in  mining 
deals.  In  the  course  of  time  he  bought  his  brothers 
out  on  Rock  creek  and  thereafter  owned  a  body  of 
about  2,000  acres  of  land,  400  of  which  are  under 
cultivation  and  well  stocked  with  fine  cattle.  In 
connection  with  others  he  made  many  important 
mining  deals,  among  them  the  sale  of  the  Jumbo 
mine  at  Quigley  for  $30,000.  In  this  mine  he  had 
a  one-third  interest,  it  being  one  of  the  many  mines 
which  he  located,  as  he  did  the  Granite  Belle  and 
the  Buckeye. 

In  the  midst  of  his  great  usefulness,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1897,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  Mr. 
Porter  was  called  from  his  earthly  labors,  and  his 
work  has  since  been  in  the  hands  of  his  widow, 
who  has  carried  it  forward  with  the  same  vigor  and 
success  that  he  had  shown  in  its  management. 
In  the  summer  of  1901  she  leased  the  ranch  and 
retired  to  her  home  in  Philipsburg. 

This  excellent  lady  was,  prior  to  her  marriage. 
Miss  Jennie  Spencer,  a  native  of  Wales,  who 
came  to  America  with  her  parents  when  about 
four  years  of  age.  She  and  Mr.  Porter  were  mar- 
ried October  2,  1880,  and  were  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  namely:  Mary  Frances,  Alex- 
ander H.,  deceased,  Forrest  H.,  Hamilton,  de- 
ceased, an  infant  deceased,  Spencer  and  Nova. 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  T.  PIGOTT,  associate  judge 
of  Montana,  is  a  resident  of  Helena,  and  was 
born  in  Cooper  county.  Mo.,  on  November  3, 
1861,  the  son  of  John  T.  and  Josephine  (Trigg) 
Pigott.  The  father  was  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  mother  of  Cooper  county,  Mo.  John  T.  Pigott 
was  a  banker  of  Booneville,  Mo.,  long  connected 
with  the  banking  house  of  W.  H.  Trigg  &  Co., 
and  is  now  retired  from  financial  life.  The  paternal 
grandfather  was  John  Pigott,  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1814.  He  was  of  Eng- 
lish  descent   and   was   a  planter.     The   maternal 
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grandfather  was  William  H.  Trigg,  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, born  in  1808,  a  son  of  Daniel  Trigg,  of 
Abingdon,  A'a.,  and  who  died  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  in 
1895.  William  T.  Pigott  has  four  brothers,  one  of 
whom  now  resides  in  Helena.  Judge  Pigott  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  Missouri, 
graduating  from  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versit}-  of  that  state  in  1880.  In  August  of  1880 
he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Virginia  City, 
and  here,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
six  months,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  and  also 
successfully  continued  it  until  1890,  when  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Ransom  Cooper 
which  continued  until  April,  1894,  and  during  this 
period  his  home  was  in  Great  Falls.  From  1894 
until  1897  he  was  associated  with  Parker  Veazey. 
During  Judge  Pigotfs  residence  in  Virginia  City 
he  was  city  attorney  for  ten  years,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  until  November,  1890,  and  also  in  1897 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  that  office 
caused  by  the  death  of  H.  R.  Buck.  In  1883  Judge 
Pigott  married  with  Miss  Jennie  Curtis,  a  native 
of  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Her  father  was  Judson  M. 
Curtis,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  was  for  years 
an  honored  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church 
and  who  died  in  1890.  Judge  Pigott  and  wife  have 
four  children,  John  T.,  Winfred,  Curtis  and  Will- 
iam T.,  Jr.  The  political  sympathies  of  Judge 
Pigott  are  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  the 
successive  campaigns  he  manifests  a  lively  inter- 
est and  is  high  and  influential  in  the  councils  of 
that  element.  Judge  Pigott  is  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character  and  profound  knowledge  of  law, 
and  during  the  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
Montana  he  has  formed  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all. 


CHARLES  D.  PRATHER.— A  native  of  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  where  he  was  born  May  3,  1868,  the 
son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Adams)  Prather,  Germans 
by  nativity  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854. 
Charles  Daniel  Prather,  of  near  Laurel,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  prosperous  stockmen  in 
Yellowstone  county,  has  exhibited  in  his  career 
the  sturdy  and  productive  industry  of  his  ances- 
tors and  the  business  capacity  for  which  his  race  is 
distinguished.  On  their  arrival  in  America  his 
parents  settled  at  Chadwick,  Mo.,  and  engaged  in 
farming  until  the  death  of  the  father  in  1872.  The 
mother   is   now   living  at   Dardanelle,   Ark.     Mr. 


Prather  attended  the  schools  at  Chadwick,  remain- 
ing at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  In 
1888  he  went  to  Arkansas,  and  was  there  engaged 
in  farming  until  1891,  when  he  came  to  Montana 
and  took  charge  of  the  Windy  Nelson  ranch,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Laurel,  managing  it  for  A. 
C.  Tompkins  until  he  sold  it  to  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Bilhngs  in  1895 ;  after  which  Mr.  Prather 
managed  it  for  the  bank  until  1900,  when  he  bought 
it,  paying  $16,000.  On  it  he  runs  regularly  from 
10,000  to  20,000  head  of  sheep  and  some  300  cat- 
tle, carrying  on  the  stock  business  more  exten- 
sively than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  Yellow- 
stone valley,  and  managing  it  with  so  much  shrewd- 
ness and  breadth  of  view  that  he  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations. 

In  politics  Mr.  Prather  is  a  Republican,  but  he 
is  not  an  active  partisan.  Fraternally  he  holds 
membership  in  Star  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Billings. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  at  Wayside,  Kan.,  in 
the  fall  of  1900,  with  Miss  Maud  Jones,  a  native 
of  Missouri,  where  she  was  born  in  1878.  They 
have  one  child,  Elsie,  born  September  5,  1901. 


DAVID  PIMPERTON.— Among  those  who 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  stock  interests  of  Cascade  county 
is  this  energetic  person,  who  has  won  high  suc- 
cess. He  can  be  classed  among  the  earlier  set- 
tlers of  the  county,  coming  there  long  before 
Great  Falls  was  founded.  He  was  born  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  July  9,  1854,  the  son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Pimperton,  English  people  who  emi- 
grated to  Canada  in  early  years  and  there  followed 
farming.  The  father,  who  died  some  years  ago, 
was  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  as  is  the 
mother,  who  is  still  living. 

Young  David  attended  the  common  schools  and 
during  the  summers  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He 
then  employed  himself  in  various  occupations, 
among  them  being  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  working 
in  a  flouring  mill.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba,  and  later  to  Alberta  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  Up  to  1878  he  was  prin- 
cipally employed  in  surveying  and  teaming,  and 
then  removed  to  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  successful  livery  business.  In  1882  Mr. 
Pimperton  went  to  Washington,  where  during  the 
winter  he  purchased  horses  which  he  brought  to 
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his  present  ranch,  which  he  located  eleven  miles 
southeast  of  Belt.  '  Since  then  he  has  engaged 
extensively  in  stockraising,  meeting  virith  good  suc- 
cess except  in  sheepraising,  which  he  has  not 
found  profitable.  His  property  embraces  1,000 
acres  of  land,  300  acres  being  devoted  to  grain 
and  hay.  He  is  a  strong  Democrat.  Mr.  Pim- 
perton  was  united  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Katherine 
Fergus,  a  native  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Anna  Fergus,  natives  of  Ireland 
and  members  of  the  CathoHc  church,  as  is  Mrs. 
Pimperton.  The  father,  who  died  in  1880,  was  a 
lifelong  farmer.  Four  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pimperton,  Alma,  Earl,  Edward  and 
Sydney. 


THOMAS  W.  PURSELL  has  established  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  progressive  and  success- 
ful farmers  and  stockraisers  of  Montana,  being  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  lines  of  industry  men- 
tioned, and  maintaining  his  home  on  his  fine  ranch 
property,  located  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  thriv- 
ing little  city  of  Cascade.  A  native  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Pursell  was  born  at  Fayetteville,  Washington 
county,  on  October  17,  1859,  the  son  of  William 
J.  and  Madeline  Pursell,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Tennessee.  The  father  was  for  many  years  a 
successful  farmer  in  Arkansas.  In  politics  he  is 
a  stalwart  Democrat ;  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
became  devoted  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  was  summoned  into 
eternal  life  on  February  9,  1901,  secure  in  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  who  had  knowledge  of  her 
beautiful  character. 

Thomas  W.  Pursell  received  a  common  school 
education  in  his  boyhood,  and  was  thereafter  en- 
gaged in  assisting  his  father  in  farming  operations 
until  he  attained  his  legal  majority,  when  he  set 
forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  18S0  he  went  to 
Texas  and  was  employed  on  a  farm  until  the  fall 
of  the  year,  when  he  returned  to  Arkansas,  where 
he  was  married.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
he  made  his  way  overland  to  the  reservation  of  the 
Greek  Indian  nation,  in  Indian  Territory,  making 
his  home  at  Okmulgee.  He  engaged  in  freighting 
in  that  locality  until  the  fall  of  1881,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Arkansas,  rented  160  acres  of  land  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  the  autumn 
of  1883.  He  then  sold  his  interests  for  $350  and 
went  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  being  thereafter  employed  in  vari- 


ous capacities  for  a  year.  In  the  spring  of  1885 
Mr.  Pursell  was  employed  at  the  Mullery  &  Can- 
non ranch  until  the  fall  of  1889,  when  he  took  up 
a  squatter's  claim  of  160  acres  on  Soldiers'  creek, 
sixteen  miles  south  of  Cascade.  He  has  since 
added  400  acres  to  the  area  of  his  ranch,  hav- 
ing secured  the  land  by  the  filing  of  homestead 
and  desert  claims,  his  possessions  being  further 
augmented  by  the  purchase  of  560  acres  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  a  cost 
of  $1,120.  Of  this  valuable  ranch  property  300 
acres  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  He  has  made 
excellent  improvements,  and  is  now  doing  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  way  of  general  farming 
and  stockraising.  The  expansion  of  his  business 
operations  has  resulted  in  his  leasing  an  entire 
section  of  land  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  tract  being  utilized  for  grazing  purposes. 
In  politics  Mr.  Pursell  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party  so  far  as  national  issues  are 
involved,  but  in  local  afifairs  he  is  independent  of 
strict  party  lines.  On  November  3,  1880,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Breech,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  the  daughter 
of  John  C.  and  Nancy  Breech,  the  former  a  native 
of  Missouri  and  the  latter  of  Tennessee.  Her 
father  is  a  successful  and  influential  farmer  of 
southwest  Missouri ;  in  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Re- 
publican. The  mother  of  Mrs.  Pursell  passed  away 
in  1887.  Our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife  have 
one  child,  Hattie  B.,  born  November  6,  1881. 


JAMES  F.  PLATT.— Although  born  in  the  east 
and  reared  and  educated  in  the  middle  west, 
as  he  came  to  the  great  northwest  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  and  in  the  early  days  of  its  his- 
tory, Mr.  Piatt  may  appropriately  be  considered 
not  only  a  pioneer  of  the  section,  but  almost  its 
distinctive  product.  He  is  a  native  of  Brockett's 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  where  his  life  began  on  IMarch  15, 
1848.  His  parents,  George  and  Adeline  (Ayres) 
Piatt,  were  natives  of  the  same  place,  both  born 
in  1813.  The  former  was  a  prosperous  blacksmith 
there.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Switzer- 
land county,  Ind.,  in  1850,  and  six  years  later  to 
Rock  Island  county.  111.,  where  he  died  in  July, 
1883,  having  survived  his  wife  but  four  months. 
Mr.  Piatt  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Rock 
Island  county,  111.,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  left  home  for  Montana,  driving  an  ox  team 
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across  the  plains  and  reaching  Bannack  in  the 
summer  of  1863.  After  a  short  sta}'  there  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia  City,  where  lie  passed  three 
years  in  successful  mining  operations.  In  i866 
he  located  at  Green  River,  Wyo.,  (then  a  part  of 
Idaho),  and  there  worked  at  various  occupations 
for  five  years,  during  two  of  which  he  operated  a 
ferry  across  Green  river  for  Col.  Granger,  at  the 
point  where  the  town  of  Granger  now  stands. 
In  1871  he  returned  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  there 
passed  the  ne.xt  twenty  years  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  In  1 891  he  again  came  to  the  northwest, 
this  time  making  his  home  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
where  he  was  profitably  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  removed  to  Billings,  Mont.,  and  at  this 
point  has  since  been  in  the  sheep  business,  having 
an  average  of  about  5,000  head  on  the  ranges 
along  Antelope  creek,  sixty  miles  from  Billings, 
although  he  makes  his  home  in  the  city. 

During  the  time  of  his  first  residence  in  Montana 
the  \'igilantes  were  at  the  height  of  their  crusade 
against  evil-doers,  and  he  witnessed  the  hanging 
of  several  of  the  notorious  outlaws  of  the  period. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  an  active 
partisan.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order,  holding  membership  in  Perrin 
Lodge,  Olive  Chapter,  Mt.  Zion  Commandery 
and  the  Eastern  Star,  at  Harlan,  Iowa.  He  was 
married  at  Buffalo  Prairie,  Rock  Island  county, 
111.,  in  1871,  to  Elizabeth  Kistler,  a  native  of  that 
place,  where  she  was  born  in  1849  ^'^d  where 
her  marriage  occurred  in  the  same  house  as  her 
birth.  They  have  four  children  :  Adeline,  a  teacher 
in  the  Butte  schools  ;  Martha,  wife  of  ?Iem-y  Swain, 
living  at  Harlan,  Iowa,  and  Elizabclli  ^and  James 
B.,  living  at  home. 


JOHN  R.  OL'IGLEY,  Sr.,  the  principal  mer- 
chant and  a  leading  citizen  of  Ophir,  Powell 
county,  was  born  in  Logan  county,  Virginia,  near 
the  historical  Harper's  Ferry,  April  17,  1834.  Of 
his  parents,  John  and  Annie  (McNulty)  Quigley, 
the  former  was  a  native  of  County  Derr}-,  and  the 
latter  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  They  came  to 
the  United  States  when  ciuite  young  and  were  mar- 
ried in  Baltimore,  Md.,  subsequently  locating  in 
Logan  county  on  a  farm.  The  elder  Quigley  also 
did  considerable  contract  work  for  the  lialtimore 
&  Ohio  Railway  Company.     In  1845  he  removed. 


with  his  family,  to  Lafayette  county.  Wis.,  engaged 
in  farming  and  lived  there  until  his  death  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  years  in  1899.  His 
wife,  and  the  mother  of  our  subject,  had  passed 
away  several  years  previous  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  family  of  John  R.  Quigley  were  pioneers 
in  Wisconsin,  and  he  was  eleven  years  old  when 
they  settled  in  Lafayette  county  and  secured  gov- 
ernment land.  It  was  a  new  country  and  the  edu- 
cational advantages  were  hmited,  but  our  sub- 
ject made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  studied 
at  home,  and  at  about  the  time  he  attained  his 
majority  he  was  enabled  to  complete  a  college 
course  of  two.  years  at  Sinsinawa  Mound,  Wis. 
The  three  subsequent  years  Mr.  Quigley  taught 
school,  and  later  served  three  years  as  deputy  sher- 
ifi'  of  Lafayette  county,  resigning  this  position 
when  he  started  west,  April  16,  1864.  Accom- 
panied by  a  party  in  three  wagons  he  left  Omaha 
and  came  overland,  via  the  Platte  river  route  to 
Virginia  City,  Mont.,  arriving  July  20,  1864.  He 
at  once  opened  a  small  store  at  the  upper  end  of 
Nevada  City,  which  enterprise  he  successfully  con- 
ducted until  May,  1865,  when  he  went  to  Diamond 
City,  but  shortly  afterwards  moved  his  stock  of 
goods  to  Ophir,  at  that  period  known  as  Blackfoot 
City.  This  was  the  era  of  great  gold  stampedes,  and 
one  of  these  periodical  sensations  carried  a  large 
number  into  a  "stampede"  to  W'ashington  gulch. 
Mr.  Quigley  accompanied  them  and  opened  a  store 
at  that  point  which  he  conducted  until  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  he  returned  to  Dia- 
mond City,  erected  a  large-sized  building  for  store 
purposes  and  remained  there  until  May,  1866,  when 
he  went  to  Carpenter's  bar,  leaving  his  money, 
however,  invested  in  the  business  at  Diamond 
City.  The  folloVing  autumn  he  was  compelled 
to  dispose  of  his  property  at  a  loss.  His  total 
cash  capital  on  his  arrival  at  Carpenter's  bar 
amounted  to  ninety  cents,  a'nd  he  was  $350  in 
debt.  But  not  at  all  dismayed  he  opened  a  store 
and  continued  the  same  successfully  three  years. 
During  the  fall  of  1868  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  store,  and  returned  to  Wisconsin,  as  he 
says,  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  was  unsuccessful. 

A  second  trip  the  following  winter  resulted  more 
satisfactorily,  and  on  May  i,  1870,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Seeley,  a  native 
of  Wisconsin,  and  a  daughter  of  David  Seeley, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature, 
and  of  the  consthutional  convention  of  that  state. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quigley  have  been  born  seven 
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children,  viz :     Annie,  Raymond,  Mary,  John  R., 
Jr.,  Thomas,  Helen  and  Hattie. 

During  the  spring  of  1869  Mr.  Quigley  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Blackfoot  City,  now 
Ophir,  and  in  which  he  has  remained  successfully 
ever  since,  and  has  never  refused  a  man  a  sack  of 
flour,  bacon  or  clothing.  For  many  years  he  has 
continued  to  invest  money  in  neighboring  placer 
mines,  but  has  not  realized  from  them  to  any  ex- 
tent, although  he  owns  valuable  water  rights  and 
other  mining  interests.  He  is  also  extensively 
engaged  in  ranching  in  the .  Helmville  district, 
having  400  acres  in  that  vicinity,  and  a  store  in  the 
town  of  Helmville.  He  is  proprietor  of  another 
ranch  of  1,200  acres  on  Three  Mile  creek,  which 
is  managed  by  his  sons,  making  a  specialty  of 
cattle.  Politically  Mr.  Quigley  is  a  Democrat.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  county  conventions  for 
eighteen  consecutive  campaigns,  a  notary  public 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  has  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace  a  number  of  terms.  As  a  representa- 
tive man  of  the  highest  type,  broad-minded,  liberal 
and  progressive,  Mr.  Quigley  has  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  of  the  people. 


WILLIAM  RAY,  M.  D.— Dr.  Ray  has  reached 
eminence  in  the  profession  of  medicine  by 
long  practice  in  fruitful  fields  of  valuable  experi- 
ence, and  entered  upon  it  after  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  both  academic  and  scientific  lines.  He  was 
born  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  January  3,  1843.  His 
father,  Henry  Ray,  was  an  extensive  planter  of  that 
state,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  After 
the  war  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  and  there  died 
in  1892.  Mrs.  Ray,  the  mother  of  the  Doctor, 
was  Miss  Emily  Snell,  of  Revolutionary  stock,  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  Calvin  Snell,  who  died  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  oi  wounds  received  in  the  ser- 
vice. They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  the  Doctor  was  the  third.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  at  Natchez  until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  Natchez  Institute 
and  remained  there  until  he  was  graduated  in  i860. 
He  then  took  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Mc- 
Dowel  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  now  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  In 
1861  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  state  into  the 
Civil  war,  entering  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
surgeon  and  going  through  the  struggle,  sufifering 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  and  performing  the 


heroic  labors  which  it  entailed.  After  the  war  he 
was  surgeon  for  the  La  Motte  Lead  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  Missouri,  from  1869  to  1872,  then  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  two  years  at  St.  Louis.  From 
there  he  went  to  St.  Paul  and  practiced  until  1889. 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Philipsburg, 
where  he  has  since  practiced.  He  was  official  sur- 
geon for  a  number  of  large  corporations,  includ- 
ing the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the 
Hope  Mining  Company,  the  Philipsburg  Mining 
&  Milling  Company,  the  Midnight  Mining  &  Mill- 
ing Company  and  the  Sunrise  Mining  Company. 
In  the  last  named  he  was  a  large  stockholder. 
Before  the  organization  of  Granite  county  he  was 
coroner  and  also  county  physician  of  Deer  Lodge 
county,  and  since  the  division  of  the  territory 
has  occupied  both  positions  at  various  times  in 
Granite  county,  being  at  the  present  time  chairman 
of  the  Philipsburg  board  of  health.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  always  takes  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  the  campaigns.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Khurum  Lodge  No.  112,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Minnesota.  He  also 
belongs  to  Selish  tribe  of  Red  Men  at  Philipsburg, 
and  was  at  one  time  an  active  member  and  worker 
in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church.  Dr.  Ray  was  married  at  St.  Louis 
April  9,  1872,  to  Miss  Olive  Keye,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Reiger)  Keye.  Her  father 
was  a  cousin  of  Francis  Scott  Keye,  author  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  his  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia.  Her  mother's 
were  among  the  founders  of  Pennsylvania.  Only 
one  child  has  been  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray, 
a  son  whom  they  named  Harry  Keye  Ray,  who 
died  June  22,    1873,  at   the   age   of  four   months. 


HILDA  A.  POTTS.— The  subject  of  this  review 
is  a  prosperous  farmer  and  stockraiser  of  Cas- 
cade county,  owning  a  well  improved  ranch  of  401 
acres  in  Ming  coulee,  near  Evans.  His  interests 
have  been  identified  with  those  of  the  northwest 
for  a  score  of  years,  and  he  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  that  progressive  spirit  which  has  ever  pro- 
moted the  advancement  and  material  prosperity  of 
this  section  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Potts  was  born 
on  December  22,  i860,  at  Iconium,  Appanoose 
county,  Iowa,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Luranna 
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Potts,  natives  of  Virginia,  whence  they  migrated 
to  Iowa,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  1861.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  an  Iowa  regiment, 
with  which  he  went  to  the  front,  sacrificing  his 
life  on  the  field  of  battle ;  his  death  occurryig 
at  the  untimely  age  of  twenty-five  years.  His 
widow  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  was-  but 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Hilda  A.  Potts  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  until  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  secured  work  on  a 
farm  and  was  thus  employed  until  the  spring  of 
1880,  when  he  came  to  Fort  Benton,  jMont.,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Highwodd,  Choteau  county, 
where  he  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  of  160  acres, 
which  he  improved  and  there  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  until  the  spring  of  1885,  when  he 
sold  his  claim  for  $625.  In  the  meantime  the 
Indian  insurrection,  known  as  Riel's  rebellion, 
broke  out  along  on  the  Canadian  border  and, 
in  company  with  others,  our  subject  went  to  that 
section,  but  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination at  Calgary,  the  rebellion  was  so  nearly 
over  that  their  services  were  not  needed.  He 
thereafter  secured  work  in  a  sawmill  near  Calgary, 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1886,  when 
he  went  to  work  for  Carl  Price  on  a  ranch  near 
Marias  river,  and  thence,  in  1888,  he  came  to  his 
present  ranch  near  Evans,  Cascade  county,  his 
original  property  being  a  pre-emption  claim  of 
181  acres.  He  made  excellent  improvements  on 
the  property,  placed  seventy-five  acres  under  cul- 
tivation and  engaged  successfully  in  the  raising 
of  cattle.  In  1896  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim 
of  180  acres,  and  in  November,  1899,  added  to 
his  landed  estate  a  desert  claim  of  sixty  acres. 
Of  his  ranch,  150  acres  may  be  placed  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  At  the  present  time 
(1901)  he  has  a  herd  of  150  cattle  and  is  conduct- 
ing operations  with  vigor  and  ability.  His  political 
support  is  given  to  the  Republican  party;  frater- 
nallv  he  is  identified  with  the  Modern  Woodmen. 


stockgrower  of  Choteau  county.  He  is  a  native 
of  Denmark,  where  he  was  born  January  8,  1864, 
the  son  of  Rasmus  and  Carrie  Rasmussen.  He 
was  reared  on  the  paternal  farmstead  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
land.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to 
Greenland  and  for  five  years  was  employed  in  the 
mines,  after  which  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed 
at  farm  work  for  three  years.  Being  industrious 
and  economical,  he  secured  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  a  carload  of  cattle,  which  he  shipped  to 
Chinook,  Mont.,  and  the  following  spring  pur- 
chased in  the  immediate  vicinity  a  ranch  of  160 
acres,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1893, 
when  he  purchased  his  present  place,  located  in 
the  Milk  river  valley  about  five  miles  east  of  Chin- 
ook, his  postoffice  address.  Here  he  is  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  with  excellent 
success,  being  upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  deal- 
ings and  indefatigable  in  his  industry.  He  has 
made  good  improvements  on  his  ranch,  has  a  nice 
home,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  representation  in 
this  volume. 


GEORGE  RASMUSSEN  is  another  of  the  sons 
of  the  far  Norseland  who  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  attaining  success  by  indi- 
vidual effort  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  Montana;  and  is  today  held  in  high  estimation 
as  a  worthy  and  progressive  young  farmer  and 


DR.  WILBER  I.  POWER,— The  subject  of  this 
brief  review,  whose  useful  life  has  been  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  community  he 
has  served,  is  essentially  a  self-made  man.  He 
was  born  at  Farmington,  Mich.,  September  17, 
i860.  His  parents,  Thomas  H.  and  Lydia  (Stock- 
well)  Power,  were  also  natives  of  Michigan.  They 
have  seven  sons,  of  whom  the  Doctor  was  the 
fourth.  His  educational  advantages  were  very 
limited,  owing  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the 
family ;  and  besides  a  few  weeks  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  during  the  winter  months  for  about 
three  years,  he  obtained  nothing  in  this  line  except 
what  he  worked  out  for  himself — teaching  school 
for  a  time  and  with  the  money  earned  working 
his  way  through  higher  grades  until  he  was  able 
to  take  a  full  academic  course  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  at  Lansing,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1885,  teaching  and  selling  books  dur- 
ing the  vacations  to  defray  expenses.  After  his 
graduation  he  taught  one  year  at  Waterford.  In 
1886  he  entered  Detroit  Medical  College,  was  grad- 
uated in  1889,  spent  a  year  as  house  surgeon  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Detroit,  and  then  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Granite.  For  two  years  after 
his  arrival  he  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Sligh,  physician 
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for  the  Bi-Metallic  Company,  in  charge  of  the 
company's  hospital.  From  Granite  he  removed  to 
Philipsburg  in  January,  1892,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  active  practice  in  that  vicinity. 

In  politics  the  Doctor  was  a  Republican  until 
the  silver  issue  divided  the  party,  when  he  affili- 
ated with  the  silver  wing.  In  1898  he  was  nomin- 
ated by  that  element  for  the  state  senate,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  election.  He  has  been  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Masonic  order  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  at  this  writing  (1901)  is  high  priest 
of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  is  medical  examiner 
for  both  organizations.  Dr.  Power  was  married 
January  27,  1892,  to  Miss  Mary  Williams  Treveille, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Treveille,  the 
marriage  being  solemnized  at  Granite.  His  wife 
died  April  5,  1897,  and  on  September  12,  1898, 
he  contracted  a  second  marriage,  the  bride  on  that 
occasion  being  Mrs.  Marietta  Sewell,  of  Paola, 
Kan.  In  addition  to  his  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, the  Doctor  has  various  mining  niterests,  and 
other  enterprises  of  value.  He  owns  a  fine  home 
and  other  real  estate  in  Philipsburg,  and  has  prop- 
erty elsewhere.  Everywhere  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  he  stands  high   in   public  confidence. 


GEORGE  REINIG.— In  company  with  his 
brothers,  William  and  Frank  Reinig,  George 
Reinig  is  in  coptrol  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  best  watered  ranches  in  the  Wolf  Creek  dis- 
trict of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  He  was  born  in 
Tama  county,  Iowa,  on  April  28,  1873,  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  ancestry  will  be  found  in  the  sketch 
of  William  Reinig  on  other  pages  •  of  this  work. 
Having  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  vicinity 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old  George  began  the 
life  of  a  farmer  and  continued  to  follow  it  on  the 
homestead  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  mater- 
ially assisting  his  parents.  He  then  rented  forty 
acres  of  land  and  began  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Antony  Metz,  he  rented  200  acres  of  land,  which 
they  worked  one  year,  but  unsuccessfully.  He 
then  purchased  a  steam  threshing  machine  with 
which  he  made  considerable  money  during  four 
seasons.  In  1898  he  came  to  Montana,  and  his  first 
employment  in  the  territory  was  as  a  clerk  for  his 
uncle,  Frank  Reinig,  at  Helena.     He  here  received 


$40  per  month,  and  continued  with  his  uncle  two 
years  and  then  went  to  Wolf  creek,  where,  with 
his  brother  William,  he  opened  up  a  general  store, 
but  the  enterprise  was  only  continued  six  months. 
Fle  then  assumed  charge  of  the  extensive  ranch 
ufon  which  he  is  now  located,  and  the  profits  are 
equally  divided  between  himself  and  brothers.  The 
ranch  comprises  3,430  acres,  and  is  irrigated  by 
a  ditch  carrying  500  inches  of  water  five  miles,  one- 
half  mile  of  which  is  through  solid  rock.  The  total 
cost  of  this  valuable  improvement  was  $2,500.  Mr. 
Reinig  secured  his  interest  in  this  property  in 
1899.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  a  Democrat. 


PLES  M.  PRICE  is  a  typical  son  of  the  plains, 
one  whose  early  life  was  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  existence  known  only  on  the  great  western 
ranges ;  and  while  deprived  of  many  advantages, 
he  waxed  strong  in  mind  and  body,  has  made  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  world,  gaining  his  lessons 
under  the  tuition  of  that  most  valuable  of  teach- 
ers, experience.  Mr.'  Price  is  well  informed  and 
commands  respect  and  esteem  through  sterling 
integrity  and  unflagging  industry.  Such  men  make 
good  citizens,  and  Montana  is  fortunate  in  having 
many  of  that  stamp  in  her  social  makeup. 

Mr.  Price  was  born  in  the  Red  river  district 
of  northern  Texas,  October  22,  T863,  and  was 
reared  in  the  Panhandle  country  of  the  Lone  Star 
state.  The  exigencies  of  the  time  during  his  early 
youth  demanded  ceaseless  toil  and  endeavor  in- 
stead of  attending  school,  and  when  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  the  Indian  territory,  and  for  five 
years  was  engaged  in  riding  the  range  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Thomas  Wilson,  a  leading  cattleman,  and 
for  two  years  was  similarly  engaged  with  Arquin 
and  Calvin  Suggs,  engaged  in  the  cattle  business 
in  old  Mexico.  In  1886  Mr.  Price  returned  to 
Texas,  became  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits 
until  1887,  and  then  came  to  Dawson  county, 
Mont.,  entering-  the  employ  of  the  X  N  Cattle 
Company  as  a  herder  for  five  years.  Having  ac- 
cumulated some  cattle  of  his  own,  in  the  fall  of 
1894  he  located  a  ranch  on  Beaver  creek,  Valley 
county,  four  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Hinsdale, 
and  now  he  has  a  fine  landed  estate  of  1,000  acres, 
with  access  to  ample  free  grazing  in  the  same 
district,  devoting  his  time  to  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle and  horses,  gradually  enlarging  his  operations 
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as  judgment  and  experience  dictates,  but  keeping 
his  affairs  well  in  hand  at  all  times.  In  politics  ]\Ir. 
Price  pins  his  faith  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
its  principles,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  for- 
warding its  cause  in  a  local  way.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  Northern  Light  Lodge  No.  33, 
K.  of  P.,  at  Glasgow,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 

At  Chinook,  Choteau  county,  June  22,  1897, 
Mr.  Price  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cora 
May  Galvin,  who  was  born  at  Necedah,  Juneau 
county.  Wis.,  a  daughter  of  George  W.  Galvin 
(deceased.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  have  a  pleasant 
home,  to  which  their  two  interesting  little  daugh- 
ters, Teresa  and  Earline,  lend  cheer  and  brightness. 


ARTHUR  G.  RICH  has  had  an  interesting  and 
varied  career.  He  was  born  in  McHenry 
county,  111.,  in  1865,  the  son  of  Caleb  and  Artalissa 
(Hines)  Rich,  natives  of  New  York  state,  who  re- 
moved to  McHenry  county,  111.,  in  1844.  Arthur 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  His  mother  died 
on  December  23,  1878.  In  July,  1880,  the  family 
removed  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  for  another  year.  The  next  year  the 
family  removed  to  old  Coulson,  a  mile  and  a  half 
cast  of  where  Billings  now  stands,  it  not  then 
being  in  existence.  There  his  father  conducted 
a  hotel  until  the  spring  of  1882,  at  which  time 
they  all  went  to  Canyon  creek  and  kept  a  stage 
station  for  the  Gilmour  81  Salisbury  Stage  Com- 
pany until  August ;  removed  thence  to  Young's 
Point,  three  miles  west  of  Park  City,  and  kept  a 
horse  relay  station  for  the  same  compan}'. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  our  subject  left  home  and  re- 
turned to  Illinois,  attending  school  there  until 
March,  1883.  Returning  to  Montana  he  worked 
on  his  father's  ranch  until  the  spring  of  1889,  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  being  in  partnership  with 
his  father.  In  1889  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
the  property  divided,  and  our  subject  took  his 
share  over  to  the  Crow  reservation,  where  he 
ranged  his  cattle  and  dealt  in  stock  until  the  spring 
of  1892.  He  then  took  a  squatter's  claim  of  160 
acres,  built  a  house  and  stables,  but  sold  out  in 
1895  to  G.  W.  Storer  and  removed  to  Clark's 
Fork,  where  he  lived  on  a  rented  farm  two  years. 
After  living  on  another  rented  farm  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  of  Park  City  for  a  year,  and  spend- 
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ing  the  next  two  on  McFarland  Brothers'  ranch 
nearer  the  city,  in  the  spring  of  1900  he  purchased 
the  ranch  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies,  lo- 
cated three  miles  east  of  Park  City  and  consisting 
originally  of  300  acres,  but  since  increased  by 
subsequent  purchase  to  410.  The  tract  is  all  fenced 
and  under  irrigation.  He  has  120  acres  in  alfalfa, 
which  produces  three  good  crops  a  year.  He  also 
has  a  fine  orchard  of  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry 
and  other  trees,  all  in  good  bearing  order  and 
yielding  large  crops  of  superior  fruit.  He  is  engag- 
ed to  some  extent  in  stockraising,  having  120  cattle, 
about  fifty  sheep  and  eight  or  ten  horses. 

Mr.  Rich  was  married  in  1892  to  Miss  Nellie 
E.  Wright,  a  daughter  of  M.  E.  Wright,  a  farmer 
of  Elgin,  Kane  county.  111.  They  have  only  one 
child  living,  a  son  named  Leslie,  who  attends 
school  in  the  district.  Fraternally  Mr.  Rich  is 
identified  with  the  Knights  of  the  Alaccabees,  be- 
ing an  active  member  of  Rimrock  Tent  No.  37, 
of  Park  City.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  with 
an  earnest  and  abiding  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  party,  but  is  not  an  office  seeker.  His  farm 
is  well  improved  with  comfortable  and  commodious 
buildings,  and  is  one  of  the  desirable  homes  of  the 
neighborhood. 


FREDERICK  A.  PROSSER.— The  naine  borne 
by  the  subject  of  this  brief  review  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  agricultural  and  stockgrowing  industries  of  the 
state,  and  elsewhere  in  this  volume  will  be  found 
reference  to  his  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  family.  Frederick  A.  Prosser  is  a  native  of 
Dresden,  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
on  June  29,  1853,  the  third  of  the  four  sons  and 
one  daughter  born  to  David  and  Margaret  Prosser. 
now  residents  of  Helena.  His  early  life  was  passed 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
tional discipline  in  the  public  schools  and  after- 
ward prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  by  learning 
the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  becoming  an  expert 
workman.  In  1880  Mr.  Prosser  came  to  Montana 
and  secured  employment  on  the  ranch  of  Black 
Brothers,  and  also  from  his  brother,  John  R.  Pross- 
er. In  1S82  he  settled  on  a  ranch  in  Prickly  Pear 
valley,  near  Helena,  made  excellent  improvements 
thereon  and  engaged  successfully  in  farming  and 
dairying.  In  1889  he  purchased  cattle  and  located 
on  his  present  home  ranch  of  160  acres  in  the  im- 
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mediate  vicinity  of  Chinook,  Choteau  county, 
where  he  has  since  been  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  stockgrowing  interests  of  the  county, 
and  well  known  as  one  of  the  progressive  ranch- 
men of  this  section.  He  has  made  the  best  of 
improvements  on  his  ranch,  and  raises  loo  head 
of  cattle  each  year.  For  four  years  he  conducted 
a  meat  business  with  his  cattlegrowing. 

Politically  Mr.  Prosser  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  is 
well  informed  on  matters  of  public  concern  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  local  politics.  In  1892 
he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  county  com- 
missioner ;  and  in  1896  as  representative  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature ;  but  as  Choteau 
county  is  strongly  Republican  he  was  defeated  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  ticket  in  each  instance.  He 
has  maintained  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  has  served  for  eight 
years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees 
in  his  county,  rendering  effective  service  in  that 
capacity.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Bear 
Paw  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Chinook,  and  with 
Chinook  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.  On  September  20, 
1884,  Mr.  Prosser  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Josephine  Healey,  daughter  of  John  Healey,  of 
Chicago.  They  have  three  children :  Carrie  W., 
Agnes  M.  and  Albert  M.  (twins). 


FRANK  REINIG  is  another  of  the  three  broth- 
ers who  have  made  so  successful  a  showing 
in  the  cattle  business  in  the  Wolf  creek  district 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  On  November  18, 
1 86 1,  he  was  born  in  Tama  county,  Iowa,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Eliza  Reinig.  A  record  of  the  an- 
cestry will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  William  Reinig 
in  another  portion  of  "The  Progressive  Men  of 
Montana."  Frank  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  attended  school  during  the  winters, 
and  in  the  summer  months  he  materially  contrib- 
uted to  the  assistance  of  his  parents.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  rented  a  farm 
of  eighty  acres  in  Iowa,  upon  which  he  remained 
six  years,  engaged  in  the  raising  of  grain  and  fine 
stock  for  market.  He  then  purchased  eighty  acres 
for  $1,600,  and  later  sold  the  property  for  $3,040. 
In  1897  he  came  to  Montana,  located  homestead 
and  desert  claims  in  the  Wolf  Creek  district,  and 
added  thereto  until  he  soon  had  a  fine  ranch  of 
1,450  acres  of  land.     With  the  135  head  of  stock 


on  the  place  the  entire  property  had  cost  him 
$8,000.  It  is  situated  sixteen  miles  north  of  Wolf 
creek.  On  January  27,  1883,  Mr.  Reinig  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hattie  Jackson,  a  native 
of  Tama  county,  Iowa.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  Jackson,  the  father  a  native  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  mother  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  members  of  the  Methodist  church ;  polit- 
ically he  is  a  Democrat.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reinig 
have  been  born  five  children,  William  A.,  Roy  L., 
Alma,  Bessie  and  Harry.  The  parents  are  attend- 
ants on  the  Methodist  church.  The  political  affili- 
ations of  Mr.  Reinig  are  Democratic. 


JOHN  R.  PROSSER  is  one  of  the  sterHng  citi- 
zens and  representative  stockgrowers  of  Cho- 
teau county,  and  his  progressive  methods  have  been 
such  as  to  secure  for  him  a  marked  success  in  his 
business  enterprises.  He  was  born  in  Dresden, 
Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  on  August  22,  1848,  the  eldest 
son  of  David  and  Margaret  (Youngs)  Prosser. 
Our  subject's  early  life  was  passed  on  the  farm  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  in  Yates  county.  N.  Y., 
and  his  educational  training  was  secured  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  place  and  period.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  started  out  in  life  on 
his  own  responsibility;  and  that  he  has  wrought 
well  is  evident  from  the  success  which  is  his  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who 
know  him.  He  was  variously  employed  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  where  he  found  profitable  em- 
ployment with  the  lumbering  and  salt  industries 
of  the  Peninsular  state.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
years  he  returned  to  New  York  state  and  secured 
appointment  as  attendant  in  the  state  insane  asy- 
lum in  Seneca  county,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  1878  Mr.  Prosser  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Montana :  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
associated  himself  with  his  brother  H.  A.  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Jones  ranch  of  177  acres,  located 
in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county. 
To  this  they  subsequently  added  eighty  acres, 
and  there  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle.  After 
a  time  his  brother  sold  his  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty to  their  mother,  with  whom  our  subject  was 
afterward  associated  in  conducting  the  business 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  1893  Mr.  Prosser 
came  to  the  Milk  river  valley  and  in  the  following 
year  engaged  in  raising  horses,  his  ranch  of  160 
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acres  being  located  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from 
the  village  of  Chinook.  He  has  made  a  marked 
success  of  his  venture  in  this  locality;  has  a  half 
interest  in  120  acres  seven  miles  from  Chinook, 
and  also  owns  real  estate  in  Helena.  He  main- 
tains a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  devel- 
opment and  material  progress  of  this  section  of  the 
state ;  is  at  the  present  time  treasurer  of  the  Ex- 
tension Ditch  Company,  and  one  of  the  stock- 
holders and  directors  of  the  Matheson  North  Fork 
Ditch  Company.  Politically  Mr.  Prosser  gives 
his  support  to  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
Chinook  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Bear  Paw 
Lodge,  L  O.  O.  F. 


MATTHEW  RICHARDSON  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  enterprising  men  of  Cascade 
county,  residing  at  Belt,  who  is  at  present  heavily 
interested  in  ranching  and  in  coal  mining.  He  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  west  and  has  witnessed 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  fortune  with  a  courageous 
heart.  He  has  lived  to  achieve  success  and  is  pre- 
eminently a  selfmade  man.  Matthew  Richardson 
was  born  in  County  Durham,  England,  on  May  23, 
1858;  His  parents  were  William  and  Mary  Rich- 
ardson, natives  of  England.  The  father  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  also  in  the  livery  business, 
and  both  the  parents  were  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  William  Richardson  died  in  1889 
and  his  wife  in  1894.  Matthew  received  the  educa- 
tion of  the  common  schools,  and  when  fourteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  machinist,  and  was  learning 
the  trade  for  three  years,  receiving  very  low  wages. 
He  then  engaged  in  railroading,  as  brakeman  at 
first,  and  then  as  a  locomotive  fireman. 

In  1878  he  came  to  the  United  States,  locating 
at  Belleville,  111.,  for  six  months,  thence  going  to 
Litchfield  and  the  Clyde  coal  mines,  where  he  sunk 
a  shaft  for  Yorkes  Bros.,  which  took  eight  months' 
time  to  complete.  He  then  worked  at  coal  mining 
for  wages  at  Grape  creek,  and  three  months  later 
he  went  to  Braceville,  also  in  Illinois,  where  he 
mined  for  one  year.  At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  he  took 
charge  of  an  engine  in  the  George  Richardson  shoe 
factory  for  five  months.  His  next  field  was  at 
Louisville,  Colo.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
pumps  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad's  mines,  his 
wages  being  $95  per  month  for  four  years.  Re- 
moving then  to  the  Montezuma  vallev,  Colo.,  he 


engaged  in  farming  and  horseraising.  Fortune 
frowned,  the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  and  Mr. 
Richardson  then  became  a  bartender  at  Coal  creek, 
Colo.,  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  went  to 
Rico  and  was  successfully  employed  in  contracting 
and  shaft-sinking.  Eighteen  months  later  he  was 
in  Montana,  located  on  Big  Hole,  and  unprofitably 
engaged  in  quartz  mining.  He  then  went  to  work 
in  the  Cumberland  mines  at  Castle  for  $3.50  a  day, 
continuing  here  four  months,  and  the  next  three 
months  he  prospected  with  poor  success.  Going 
to  Horr,  on  the  Yellowstone  liver,  Mr.  Richardson 
mined  coal  for  five  months  and  purchased  a  saloon 
which  he  conducted  a  year  and  a  half. 

Coming  to  Belt,  Mr.  Richardson  here  established 
a  successful  hotel  business  which  he  still  continues 
to  own  and  conduct.  In  1897  he  took  up  a  home- 
stead claim  of  160  acres  two  miles  east  of  Belt, 
which  he  has  greatly  improved  and  where  he  has  a 
fine  herd  of  cattle.  To  this  has  been  added  a  coal 
claim  of  160  acres,  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  owns 
a  half  interest,  the  price  paid  to  the  government 
having  been  $3,200.  His  partnef  is  H.  G.  Miller 
of  Kalispell.  The  mine  is  quite  productive  and  is 
increasing  in  value.  On  October  21,  1892,  Mr. 
Richardson  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sharp,  a 
native  of  Will  county.  111.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Margaret  Sharp.  They  were  born  in  Scotland, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  early  days. 
Her  father  was  a  miner,  and  came  to  Castle,  Mont., 
in  1880,  where  he  made  his  permanent  home.  He 
is  now  retired  from  business,  and  politically  he  is  a 
Populist.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Richardson, 
died  in  1881.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  have  a 
daughter.  Hazel. 


HENRY  C.  REYNOLDS,  one  of  the  prosperous 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Choteau  county, 
Mont.,  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Galesburg,  Knox 
county.  III,  where  he  was  born  on  December  8, 
1861,  the  son  of  Edward  B.  and  Mary  (Gose)  Rey- 
nolds, both  of  whom  were  born  in  Mumsfordville. 
Ky.,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  the  father  wa? 
reared  on  a  farm.  In  i8j2  he  removed  to  Knox 
county.  111.,  where  he  purchased  a  quarter  section 
of  land  which  he  improved  and  placed  under  a 
high  state  of  cuUivation,  being  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  county.  He  continued  to  reside  on  his  farm 
until  1899,  when  he  retired  from  active  pursuits, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  a  pleasant  home  in  the 
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city  of  Galesburg.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Re- 
publican, and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  and  other  local  offices. 
Edward  B.  and  Mary  Reynolds  became  the  par- 
ents of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  being  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

Henry  C.  Reynolds  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  in  Illinois,  receiving  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  then  became 
a  student  at  Abigdon  College,  in  his  native  county, 
and  later  completed  a  commercial  course  in  Eureka 
College,  at  Eureka,  111.  He  came  west  in  1881, 
and  for  about  two  years  was  engaged  in  various 
pursuits  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  In  1883  he  went 
to  Stevensville,  Ravalli  county,  Mont.,  in  which 
vicinity  he  operated  a  ranch,  growing  cattle,  and 
was  also  employed  for  a  time  as  sawyer  in  a  lum- 
ber mill.  In  1889  Mr.  Reynolds  came  to  Chinook, 
Choteau  county,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  conducting  the  enterprise  until  1897, 
when  he  located  on  his  present  ranch  of  320  acres 
in  Milk  river  valley,  four  miles  east  of  Chinook. 
Here  he  has  made  excellent  improvements  of  a  per- 
manent order,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  horses  and  in  general  farming, 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and 
up-to-date  ranchmen  of  this  favored  section  of 
the  state.  He  is  one'  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Extension  Ditch  Company,  incorporated  in  1898, 
and  is  secretary  of  the  same. 

In  politics  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  stalwart  Republi- 
can, and  he  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  local 
ranks  of  the  party.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  time-honored  order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  being  a  member  of  the  blue  lodge  at 
Chinook,  and  retaining  his  capitular  membership 
in  the  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  at  Knox- 
ville.  111. ;  also  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  In  1891  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mahala  Adams,  daugh- 
ter of  Austin  and  Merbeah  Adams,  of  Stearns 
county,  Minn.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren :  Irene  and  Herbert. 


his  father  was  born,  of  a  family  that  had  lived  in 
that  country  for  many  generations.  The  parents 
of  our  subject  were  Martin  and  Katharina  (Ben- 
dies)  Raas,  the  latter  a  native  of  Germany.  The 
father  was  a  farmer,  who  died  in  his  native  land  in 
1889.  His  wife  had  long  preceded  him,  having 
died  in  1873.  Mr.  Raas  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Luxemburg,  and  came  to  this  country  just 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1889,  locating  first 
at  Great  Falls,  where  he  worked  for  a  year  in  the 
silver  smeker.  In  1890  he  removed  to  the  Bear 
Paw  mountains  and  took  up  a  ranch  of  320  acres 
on  Clear  creek,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockraising,  having  in  addition 
to  his  own  land  an  extensive  free  range  for  his  cat- 
tle. He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive 
citizens  of  his  section,  aiding  in  all  worthy  efforts 
for  its  improvement,  and  illustrating  in  his  life,  in 
a  forcible  way,  the  benefits  of  industry,  thrift  and 
skill.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  not  an 
active  partisan. 


JOHN  M.  RAAS,  an  American  citizen  of  Euro- 
pean birth,  who  has  prospered  and  accumu- 
lated property,  and  won  regard  and  confidence  in 
his  Montana  home,  is  a  native  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  adjoins  Belgium  on  the  east. 
He  was  born  there  on  April  14,  1866.    There  also 


T  ORENZO  D.  REYNOLDS.— When  the  rec- 
L/  ord  of  Montana's  redemption  from  wildness 
and  development  into  a  great  and  potential  com- 
monwealth is  fully  made  up,  no  class  of  her  citi- 
zens will  be  entitled  to  higher  credit  or  more 
general  esteem  for  their  work,  than  those  who 
have  freely  given  their  time  and  substance  to  the 
advancement  of  her  educational  facilities.  Of  this 
class  Lorenzo  D.  Reynolds,  of  near  Florence,  in 
Ravalli  county,  is  a  conspicuous  member.  He  was " 
born  on  November  i,  1849,  in  Knox  county,  111., 
the  son  of  Edward  B.  and  Mary  W.  (Gose)  Rey- 
nolds, and  Lorenzo  D.  was  the  earliest  born 
of  their  eight  children.  He  attended  the  pubHc 
schools  and  Abingdon  College,  which  is  located 
in  his  native  county,  until  he  was  eighteen,  and 
then  worked  for  three  years  on  the  farm  of  his 
father.  Then  going  to  Independence,  Kan.,  he 
spent  five  years  farming  for  himself,  then  crossed 
the  continent  to  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  freighting  in  the  John  Day  valley 
for  five  years.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1881,  and, 
after  teaming  in  the  neighborhood  of  Helena  for 
two  years,  went  to  the  Bitter  Root  valley  and  took 
up  a  pre-emption  and  a  homestead  claim  four 
miles  east  of  Florence,  on  which  he  has  since  re- 
sided, engaged  in  ranching  and  stockraising,  find- 
ing pleasure  and  profit  in  the  business  and  grow- 
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ing  in  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens  by  the  manly  qualities  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  business  and  social  circles,  and  the  act- 
ive and  beneficial  services  he  has  rendered  in  pub- 
lic affairs  affecting  the  general  community.  He 
also  has  160  acres  nearer  the  town  which  is  under 
cultivation  and  yielding  profitable-  crops.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds has  taken  constant  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  school  system,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  its  advancement.  He  has 
served  as  trustee  and  clerk  for  many  years,  and 
has  always  been  active  in  awakening,  vitalizing 
and  directing  into  proper  channels  public  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  of  public  education.  In  relig- 
ious affiliation  he  is  identified  with  the  Christian 
church,  in  which  he  is  an  elder,  and  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  has  been  zealous  and  energetic.  He  was 
married  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  in  August,  1870,  to  i\Iiss 
Frances  Reynolds.  They  have  had  eight  children, 
of  whom  six  are  living,  namely :  Mary,  now  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Tillmon;  Kate,  now  Mrs.  O.  M.  Tillmon ; 
Edward,  Lulu,  Maggie  and  Sarah.  In  political  re- 
lations he  holds  with  the  Republican  party,  but  has 
not  been  ambitious  of  political  preferment  for  him- 
self, finding  his  home,  his  church  and  his  family 
sufficient  to  occupy  all  his  faculties. 


JOHN  REHWALDT  was  born  in  Niagara  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  February  12,  1845.  His  parents  were 
Christian  and  Louisa  Rehwaldt,  the  former  a  native 
of  New  York  and  the  latter  of  Germany.  The 
father  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  died  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity  in  1846;  the  mother  at  the 
same  place  in  1889.  Mr.  Rehwaldt  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  remaining  at 
home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  assist- 
ing in  the  management  of  the  farm.  In  1886  he 
went  West  and  worked  as  a  farm  hand  until  1871, 
finally  going  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  there  engaging 
in  farming  and  mining  until  1876.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1876-7  he  was  prospecting  in  the 
Black  Hills.  In  July,  1877,  he  came  to  Fort  Cus- 
ter, Mont.,  and  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining 
two  years.  In  1881  he  homesteaded  a  ranch  near 
Park  City,  Yellowstone  county,  and  later  bought 
160  acres  of  railroad  land.  On  these  tracts  he 
has  been  successfully  occupied  in  farming  and 
raising  fruit,  his  experience  having  demonstrated 
that  apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  all  sorts  of 
small  fruits  can  be  raised  in  the  Yellowstone  val- 


ley. He  is  also  interested  in  stock.  From  1894  to 
1898  he  handled  sheep,  but  in  the  last  year  he  sold 
them  all  and  bought  cattle,  which  he  has  since 
been  handling.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
although  not  an  active  partisan,  is  warmly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  party.  He  is  a  sin- 
gle man,  highly  esteemed  in  the  community,  and 
is  a  warmly  welcomed  addition  to  anv  social  circle. 


pOL.  DAVID  RICE.— This  well-known  gentle- 
l^  man,  who  resides  at  Riceville,  Cascade  county, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  has 
had  a  long  and  eventful  experience.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  an  honorable  career  and  one  that  has 
met  success,  the  reward  of  diligence,  integrity  and 
attention  to  business.  David  Rice  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  Windsor  county,  Vt.,  on  January  26. 
1837.  His  parents  were  Luther  and  Lucia  Rice, 
also  Vermonters.  In  early  life  his  father  was  a 
dyer  of  clothes  and  also  a  shoemaker,  but  later  he 
became  a  successful  farmer  in  -the  upper  Con- 
necticut valley.  The  elder  Rice  was  an  oldline 
Whig  up  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  when  he  became  an  active  member  of  this 
organization.  Fraternally  he  was  a  Mason,  up  to 
and  through  the  Royal  x\rch  degree,  and  was  also  a 
member  of- the  Universalist  church.  He  died  in 
1876.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Rice,  was  a 
devout  Congregationalist  and  passed  away  in  1873. 
In  early  boyhood  David  Rice  attended  the  district 
schools  at  such  times  as  he  could  spare  from  labors 
on  the  homestead,  and  for  three  months  he  was  a 
student  in  the  high  school.  Until  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  remained  with  his  parents,  and 
from  fifteen,  owing  to  his  father's  illness  he  as- 
sumed full  charge  of  the  farm.  In  1859  he  was 
employed  in  farm  work  for  a  year  in  New  York, 
and  in  i860  he  removed  to  Amador  county,  Cal., 
where  he  was  identified  with  placer  and  quartz 
mining  as  a  mine  foreman  for  six  years.  Follow- 
ing this  he  engaged  in  teaming  on  his  own  account 
and,  later  for  eighteen  months  was  in  charge  of 
an  engine  in  a  quartz  mill.  He  returned  east  for 
a  visit  of  three  months,  and  afterward  removed  to 
Coles  county,  111.,  locating  at  Charleston,  the 
county  seat,  where  for  a  short  period  he  engaged  in 
merchandising.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  went  to 
Arkansas,  where  for  nine  years  he  was  engaged  in 
cotton  culture,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  C. 
H.  Rice.     They  also  owned  a  steamboat  running 
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between  Memphis  and  Little  Rock.  The  business 
was  very  eminently  successful,  and  Mr.  Rice  made 
money,  and  would  doubtless  have  continued  to  do 
so  had  not  a  disastrous  flood  swept  away  1,200 
acres  of  cotton,  their  entire  crop  for  the  season, 
entaining  a  loss  of  $25,000.  Misfortunes  in  the 
steamboat  line  caused  other  heavy  losses  and  Mr. 
Rice  became  heavily  handicaped  financially.  But 
he  determined  to  remain  on  the  ground  until  he  had 
satisfied  his  creditors,  and  he  remained  in  Arkansas 
until  all  were  paid. 

Mr.  Rice  then  went  to  i^eadville,  Colo.,  where 
he  followed  mining,  teaming  and  the  making  of 
charcoal.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  came  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  and  in  January,  1883,  he  went  to  Barker, 
crossing  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  Sun  river 
where  now  stands  the  flourishing  city  of  Great 
Falls,  which  was  then  a  barren  plain  with  not  a 
house  in  sight.  From  here  he  walked  to  Belt. 
The  solitary  resident  of  that  place  was  John  K. 
Castner.  Passing  on  Air.  Rice  settled  at  Barker 
for  one  year,  and  built  charcoal  kilns  and  supplied 
the  Clendennin  Mining  Company  with  charcoal. 
Thence  he  went  to  Neihart,  purchased  some  mines 
and  also  erected  kilns  and  burned  charcoal  until 
the  closing  down  of  the  mines.  In  partnership 
with  J.  C.  Wells  he  engaged  in  ranching  where  is 
now  the  town  of  Riceville.  Cattle  were  scarce,  and 
Mr.  Rice  made  a  trip  to  Iowa  where  h-e  purchased 
seventy  head  and  brought  them  to  Montana.  For 
sixteen  years  this  partnership  continued  before  it 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  The  enterprise 
had  been  in  every  way  successful,  and  Mr.  Rice 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner  at  a  price 
which  afforded  him  a  handsome  profit,  and  the 
Colonel's  Riceville  property  is  a  beautiful  and  a 
valuable  estate. 

In  1865  Mr.  Rice  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  daughter  of  Levi 
and  Lucia  Hanford,  both  of  Connecticut.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  'forty-niners  of  California, 
where  he  was  a  merchant  and  banker.  Her  mother 
died  in  1873,  and  Mr.  Sanford  is  now  a  clerk  in  the 
United  States  pension  office  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
being  a  stanch  Republican  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rice  died  in 
September,  1866,  and  on  May  16,  1870,  Mr.  Rice 
was  united  to  Mary  E.  Wright,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  daughter  of  Robert  B.  and  Matilda  (Grove) 
Wright.  Her  mother  was  a  Pennsylvanian  and  her 
father  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  profession  of  Ohio,  editing  papers  at  Mt. 


Gilead  and  Urbana,  and  during  the  Civil  war  con- 
ducted a  paper  at  Wapakoneta,  that  became  noted 
for  its  strong  southern  sympathies.  He  was  an 
Odd  Fellow,  and  in  many  ways  a  man  of  great 
ability.  Of  the  six  children  of  Col.  Rice  three, 
Minnie,  William  and  Edward  are  dead.  The  living 
ones  are  Charles- T.,  James  W.  and  Nellie.  Col. 
Rice  is  a  Knight  Templar  Freemason  and  in  poli- 
tics he  is  an  Independent.  In  1889  he  was  elected 
assessor  of  Cascade  county  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  which  position  he  most  acceptably  filled. 
He  is  still  heavily  interested  in  silver  mining  in 
Neihart  and  in  Colorado.  His  home  town  was 
named  in  his  honor,  and  his  wife  holds  the  commis- 
sion of  postmistress  of  Riceville  postoffice. 


pHARLES  E.  RICHTER.  — The  pleasing 
v.^  function  of  catering  to  the  appetites  of  men 
has  been  the  lifework  of  Charles  E.  Richter,  of 
Forsyth,  as  it  was  that  of  his  father  before  him. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  January  13, 
1849,  the  son  of  Theodore  and  Conston  (Metzer) 
Richter,  the  former  a  native  of  Strasburg,  Ger- 
many, and  the  latter  of  France.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1848,  and  the  father  was  employed 
at  Delmonico's  in  New  York  until  his  death  in 
1886.     His  widow  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

After  receiving  a  common  school  education  in 
New  York  Mr.  Richter  worked  at  Delmonico's 
for  three  years,  and  in  1866  removed  to  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb.,  and  there  worked  with  a  government 
survey  party  for  a  short  time.  Later  he  opened  an 
eating  house  at  Creston,  Iowa,  but  after  a  short 
time  went  to  Canada  and  conducted  eating  houses 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
until  the  fall  of  1877,  when  he  removed  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  had  charge  of  boarding  cars  and  eating 
houses  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  during 
its  construction  until  1880.  He  was  a  pioneer  set- 
tler of  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  and  conducted  a  restaur- 
ant there  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  In  1887  he 
located  at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  carried  on  a  res- 
taurant in  that  town  for  seven  years.  In  1894  he 
removed  to  Forsyth,  Mont.,  and  has  since  made 
that  place  his  home.  There  he  owns  a  handsome 
residence  and  a  number  of  dwelling  houses  which 
are  occupied  by  tenants.  He  has  been  proprietor 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  lunch  counter  at  Forsyth 
since  1894,  and  is  also  a  director  and  president  of 
the  Forsyth  Live  Stock  Company,  which  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  sheep  business. 
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In  politics  Mr.  Richter  is  a  Democrat ;  frater- 
nally, is  connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  holding  membership  in  the 
lodges  of  these  orders  at  Forsyth.  In  1892,  at 
Miles  City,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Hannah  Margaret  Holm,  who  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1872.  They  have  one  child — Emily  Margaret 
Mildred,  aged  four  years. 


HARVEY  D.  RIEGLE,  one  of  the  represent- 
ative men  of  Choteau  county,  with  whose  in- 
dustrial interests  he  has  been  conspicuously  iden- 
tified, is  one  of  those  progressive  and  reliable  citi- 
zens who  have  contributed  well  to  the  develop- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  state.  Mr.  Riegle 
is  a  native  of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been 
born  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  on  January  31, 
1838,  a  son  of  Solomon  and  !Mary  M.  (Dunkle) 
Riegle,  natives  of  Berks  county.  Pa.,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  fine  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject,  George  Reigle, 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Fairfield  county, 
Ohio,  in  an  early  day,  becoming  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  that  state,  and  where  he  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  son, 
Solomon,  father  of  our  subject,  was  reared  on  the 
parental  homestead  in  Fairfield  county  until  he 
attained  his  legal  majority,  when  he  removed  to 
Pickaway  county,  about  1850,  locating  near  Adel- 
phia,  where  he  successfully  engaged  in  mining, 
operating  a  sawmill  and  conducting  a  general 
store,  and  was  identified  with  these  enterprises 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1891,  when  he  passed 
away,  full  of  years  and  well  earned  honors  :  his  wife 
survived  him  less  than  a  year,  as  her  death  oc- 
curred in  1892.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integ- 
rity in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  religious  work,  being  a  devoted  member 
and  elder  of  the  German  Reformed  church  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  Solomon  and  Mary  M.  Riegle 
became  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, our  subject  being  the  second. 

The  early  life  of  Harvey  D.  Riegle  was  passed 
in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  where  he  secured  his 
educational  training  in  the  public  schools.  As  a 
youth  he  was  employed  by  his  father  in  the  saw- 
mill, and  eventually  leased  the  property  and  oper- 
ated the  mill  successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  west  was  initiated  on 
April  ID,   1862,  when  he  started  on  the  perilous 


overland  trip  to  CaHfornia.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
Golden  state  he  engaged  in  the  operation  of  saw- 
mills in  various  sections  of  the  state  for  several 
years  and  also  devoted  some  attention  to  placer 
mining.  In  1869  he  returned  to  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  sawmill  business.  In  1890  Mr. 
Riegle  came  to  Montana,  locating  on  Wind  creek, 
in  Bear  Paw  mountains,  anJ  there  engaging  in  the 
sawmill  and  lumbering  business  until  1894,  when 
he  removed  his  plant  and  business  headquarters  to 
the  Little  Rockies,  and  there  continued  operations 
until  February  6,  1901.  He  had  estabhshed  his 
home  in  the  village  of  Chinook  in  1896.  He  pur- 
chased a  hay  and  grain  ranch,  located  two  miles 
west  of  the  town ;  a  ranch  of  equal  area  ten  miles 
east,  in  the  Milk  River  valley,  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  hay;  and  a  third  tract  of  twenty  acres 
for  pasturage  lying  one  mile  southeast  of  Chinook. 
Since  retiring  from  the  lumbering  business  Mr. 
Riegle  has  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  his  ranches  and  to 
.the  raising  of  live  stock.  He  has  valuable  interests 
aside  from  these  properties,  and  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  Choteau  county,  where  he  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  reason  of  nis  rectitude  of 
character  and  ability  as  a  business  man.  For  long 
years  his  life  has  been  an  open  book  for  the  people 
to  read  and  it  has  been  a  good  record. 

In  politics  Mr.  Riegle  gives  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party;  his  religious  faith  was  originally 
that  of  the  German  Reformed  church,  with  which 
he  identified  himself  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
In  1891,  however,  there  being  no  church  of  that 
denomination  in  this  locality  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church  of  Chinook,  serving  for 
a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  information  and 
strong  mentality,  and  at  all  times  maintains  a  live- 
ly interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of  his 
county  and  state,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  in  religious, 
educational  and  industrial  lines.  In  December, 
1869,  Mr.  Riegle  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Matilda  Hedges,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Hamlin)  Hedges,  of  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  eight  children :  Elmer 
E.,  Charles  E.,  Harley,  deceased ;  Anna  G.,  wife 
of  H.  A.  Burrell,  of  Chinook  ;  Edith  B.,  wife  of  Hi- 
ram Witherby,  of  Fort  Benton ;  Mabel  H.,  wife  of 
H.  L.  Rohne,  of  Chinook;  Leafy  M.,  and  one  who 
died  in  infancy. 
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GEORGE  J.  RINGWALD.— We  here  enter  a 
brief  review  of  the  life  history  of  another  of 
the  successful  business  men  of  Choteau  county, 
he  now  having  charge  of  the  Curry  cafe  at  Harlem. 
In  the  beautiful  old  "city  of  the  straits"  and  metrop- 
olis of  Michigan,  Detroit,  Mr.  Ringwald  was  born 
on  November  7,  1853.  His  father,  Williain  Ring- 
wald, was  born  in  Germany  about  1821,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  with  his  wife  a  year  or  so  after 
his  marriage,  locating  in  Detroit,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  and  there  passed 
the  residue  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1883. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Anna  C.  Walz, 
was  born  in  the  historic  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany, 
in  1819,  where  she  resided  until  she  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  her  husband.  She  now  maintains  her 
home  in   St.   Paul. 

George  J.  Ringwald  received  his  early  education 
in  an  excellent  German-English  school  in  his  native 
city,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  accompanied 
his  mother  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  in  a  business  college.  On  leaving  school 
he  served  a  three-years  apprenticeship  at  trunk 
manufacturing  in  the  establishment  of  Wolfe  Bros., 
in  Detroit,  and  thereafter  entered  the  employ  of 
.Crippen  &  Upton,  in  St.  Paul,  with  whom  he  fol- 
lowed his  trade  for  eighteen  months,  passing  the 
next  two  years  in  the  employ  of  Perkins  &  Belt, 
engaged  in  the  sheet-iron  roofing  business  in  the 
same  city.  In  1877  Mr.  Ringwald  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  served  for  six  months  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  at  Fort  Custer,  after  which  he 
joined  a  government  surveying  party  frc«n  St.  Paul, 
with  which  he  assisted  in  surveying  the  channel 
of  the  Missouri  river  as  far  down  its  course  as 
Doniphan  Rapids,  Mont.  In  1879  he  was  at  Fort 
Assinniboine,  Mont.,  when  the  post  buildings  were 
in  course  of  erection,  and  there  conducted  a  res- 
taurant in  company  .  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Stephen  Spitzley,  until  the  fall  of  that  year,  when 
he  removed  to  Helena  and  opened  a  jewelry,  pawn 
and  railway  ticket  brokerage  establishment,  which 
he  successfully  conducted  until  1891. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr.  Ringwald  removed 
to  Neihart,  Meagher  county,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  jewelry  business  and  in  mining  until 
1897.  He  was  then  employed  by  the  Boston  &  Mon- 
tana Company,  in  Great  Falls  for  one  year,  while 
for  the  next  six  months  he  traveled  through  the 
state  as  salesman  for  a  jewelry  house.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1898  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  busi- 
ness of  L.    Minugh,   of  Harlem,   and  the  6th  of 


January  of  the  following  year  he  took  charge  of 
his  present  business  and  has  since  maintained  his 
home  in  Harlem.  He  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party  and  is  identified  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  at  Helena  and  the  lodge  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  at  Neihart.  In  the 
capital  city  of  the  state,  on  December  13,  1881,  Mr. 
Ringwald  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Schultz,  who  was  born  in  Coblenz,  Germany,  in 
1843.  She  emigrated  to  America  in  1848,  locating 
with  her  parents  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  coming  to 
Montana  in  1867.  Her  first  husband,  Conrad 
Schultz,  was  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Helena, 
where  he  died  in  1871,  leaving  four  children:  Al- 
fred J.,  now  a  successful  stockgrower  of  Choteau 
county;  May,  now  wife  of  Plerbert  Holloway,  who 
was  formerly  state  veterinarian  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business  in  the  Musselshell  dis- 
trict; Kemna,  an  architect  of  Butte,  and  Edwin  H., 
who  remains  at  the  parental  home  in  Harlem. 


REV.  F.  A.  RIGGAN,  A.  M.,  now  of  Browning, 
Teton  county,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished divines  in  Montana,  but  his  service  in 
the  ministerial  field  antedates  all  Protestant  preach- 
ers in  the  regular  ministry  now  residing  in  the 
state  and  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
conference  in  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Montana.  His 
long,  honorable  and  useful  career  has  ever  made 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  men  and  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  Christianity.  He  was  born 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  September  7,  1848.  His 
father,  Israel  Riggin,  also  a  native  of  Baltimore 
and  of  Swiss  ancestry,  was  born  in  1816.  He  was 
a  prominent  ship  builder  of  the  famous  seaport  of 
his  birth,  where  he  died  in  1861.  The  wife  and 
mother,  Emily  (Lee)  Riggin,  a  close  relative  of  the 
eminent  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land of  English  descent.  She  crossed  the  unseen 
boundary  of  earth  at  Baltimore  in  1865,  four  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  The  foundation 
of  the  superior  education  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Riggin 
was  laid  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Baltimore 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  a  course  at  the  Clin- 
ton Institute.  He  was  then  matriculated  at  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1871,  taking  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  in  the  classical  course,  and  sharing  the  hon- 
ors of  his  class  in  the  delivery  of  the  Latin  salut- 
atorv  address.    The  same  vear  he  entered  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  was  assigned  to  Fifth  street  church, 
thence  going  to  the  Minnesota  conference.  In  1872 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  con- 
ference and  was  stationed  at  Evanston,  Wyo.,  com- 
pleting there  the  church  edifice,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1873  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Mbnt.,  where  he 
built  Grace  Methodist  church,  also  completed  the 
church  at  Sheridan  and  built  one  at  Salmon  City, 
Idaho.  At  this  busy  period  his  circuit  embraced  a 
radius  of  from  300  to  400  miles,  which  he  traversed 
on  horseback,  associated  with  Rev.  W.  W.  Van 
Orsdel,  a  young  local  preacher  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  July  20th,  in  1876,  at  Fish  Creek,  Mont.,  Rev.  F. 
A.  Riggin  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida 
Isabel  Jordan,  daughter  of  Hon.  Harrison  and 
Catherine  Jordan,  who  crossed  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1862,  and  came  thence  to  Montana  in 
1864,  locating  at  Virginia  City.  Mr.  Jordan,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  Montana  pioneers,  was  a  member 
of  the  First  territorial  legislature  and  he  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  a  commissioner  of  Jefferson 
county,  of  which  he  is  still  a  highly  esteemed  and 
honored  citizen,  residing  near  Whitehall.  The  fam- 
ily of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riggin  consists  of  three  sons, 
Harrison  Van  Orsdel,  born  on  September  16,  1877; 
Guy  Asbury,  born  on  July  16,  1882,  and  Kent 
Orville,  born  on  January  7,  1885. 

During  Rev.  Mr.  Riggin's  pastorate  in  Montana 
he  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  exceedingly 
hard  labor.  In  1876  he  was  the  presiding  elder  of 
the  Helena  district,  in  1877  of  the  district  of  Butte, 
and  was  also  pastor  at  Butte  from  1877  to  1880, 
when  he  built  the  Mountain  View  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  elaborate  structure.  He  was  superintendent 
of  the  Montana  Mission  until  1887  and  traversed  its 
boundaries  from  Pocatello  to  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary. He  organized  the  first  Methodist  church  in 
Butte  with  three  members.  As  presiding  elder  he 
planned  the  church  work  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  in  eastern  Idaho  from  1876  until  1887,  pur- 
chasing sites  for  church  buildings  and  occupying 
fields  of  Christian  work  in  Montana  and  the  por- 
tion of  Idaho  north  of  Pocatello.  In  1880  he  served 
as  delegate  to  the  general  conference  from  the 
i\Iontana  conference,  and  organized  the  North  Mon- 
tana mission,  having  previously,  in  association  with 
Rev.  Van  Orsdel,  inaugurated  the  church  work  in 
northern  Montana.  For  four  years  he  officiated  as 
pastor  of  the  First  ]\Iethodist  church  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  during  which  period  he  organized  both  the 


First  church  and  the  Warren  Methodist  church  on 
the  West  Side.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  president  of  the  Great  Falls  Protestant  Hospi- 
tal, and,  in  1896,  while  pastor  at  Kalispell,  he  built 
the  parsonage  at  that  place,  and  organized  the  first 
county  fair  in  connection  with  the  church  ladies' 
society.  During  the  two  subsequent  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  North  Montana  missions, 
with  headquarters  at  Great  Falls.  Since  1899  he 
has  been  stationed  at  Browning,  Teton  county,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Piegan  Indian  mission.  Since 
its  inception  he  has  been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Montana  Wesleyan  University  and  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  Methodism  in  this 
portion  of  the  great  west.  In  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  his  arduous  work  this  worthy 
clergyman  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  he  is 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  indomitable 
perseverance  and  industry,  and  throughout  the  state 
he  numbers  a  wide  circle  of  appreciative  friends. 


JOHN  C.  H.  RHODE  claims  Germany  as  his  na- 
tive land,  but  he  is  now  one  of  the  successful 
agriculturalists  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  Montana  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  is  one  of  its  worthy  pio- 
neers. He  was  born  in  Bremen,  Germany,  a  city 
lying  on  the  Weser  river  and  notable  in  German 
history.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  December  19, 
1859,  and  his  parents  were  Herman  D.  and  Char- 
lotte Rhode,  who  both  passed  their  lives  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  former  was  a  successful  agricul- 
turalist. They  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  became  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  six  are  now  living:  John  C.  H.,  Elizabeth, 
]Mary,  Dickinson,  William  and  Augusta.  The 
father  died  in  June,  1885. 

John  C.  H.  Rhode,  after  attending  school  until  he 
was  fourteen,  entered  a  harness  shop  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  there  continued  for  three  years  and 
became  an  expert  artisan.  When  seventeen  he  came 
to  America,  located  in  New  York  city,  and  there 
devoted  his  attention  to  his  trade  until  1873.  when 
he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  then  a  bustling  little 
mining  town,  and  was  variously  employed  for  a 
short  time  and  until  he  leased  of  Henry  Miller  a 
ranch  located  on  Spokane  creek  in  the  Little  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Helena. 
He  operated  this  ranch  on  shares  until  1890.  when 
he   purchased   the   property,   which   comprises   420 
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acres  and  is  one  of  the  well-improved  and  valuable 
ranches  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  Mr.  Rhode 
has  been  signally  prospered,  having  been  energetic, 
progressive  and  straightforward  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  in  this  line 
of  industrial  enterprise.  He  raises  large  crops  of 
hay  and  vegetables,  for  which  he  finds  a  ready 
market,  and  also  has  a  high  grade  of  cattle  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  butter. 

Mr.  Rhode  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  On  Oc- 
tober 19,  1899,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Rhode  to  Miss  Clara  Bailey,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Mary  H.  Bailey.  Her  father,  a  farm- 
er, died  on  December  12,  1889.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Baptist  church  and  had 
many  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhode  are  numbered 
among  the  popular  residents  of  the  county. 


pHARLES  RHEINHARDT  is  a  native  of 
Vy  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  born  on  December  14,  1841. 
His  parents  were  Elias  and  Rebecca  (Dalzell) 
Rheinhardt,  the  father  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
born  in  18 12,  while  the  mother  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1829.  The  father  was  engaged  in  the 
leather  harness  business  in  Philadelphia  for  many 
years,  and  died  there  in  1865.  The  mother  died  in 
New  York  city  in  1889.  Their  son  Charles  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Phildelphia,  and 
then  began  business  life  as  a  clerk  and  salesman 
in  a  drygoods  store.  He  was  next  a  salesman 
in  a  clothing  establishment,  and  later  conducted  a 
foreign  fruit  trade  for  about  nine  years.  In  1870 
he  went  to  New  York  and  worked  for  two  years 
in  a  drygoods  store,  and  passed  the  next  two  in 
the  same  employment  in  Boston.  He  then  was 
a  year  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  as  manager  for  Reed 
&  Son,  drygoods  merchants.  Returning  to  New 
York  city  in  1875  he  was  there  a  drygoods  sales- 
man until  1879.  In  1880  he  came  to  Montana, 
settling  at  Miles  City,  and  for  two  years  engaged 
in  freighting,  but  in  1882  he  removed  to  the  Rose- 
bud valley,  and  for  nine  years  thereafter  was  em- 
ployed on  the  stock  ranch  of  Robinson  &  Carpenter. 
In  1 90 1  he  took  up  a  ranch  of  160  acres  on  the 
Rosebud  river,  forty-five  miles  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  where  he  has  since  conducted 
stockraising  and  farming.  In  politics  he  is  an 
active  and  zealous  Republican. 


HERBERT  H.  ROBERTS.— Coming  to  Mon- 
tana in  his  early  manhood,  supported  and  en- 
couraged by  the  loyal,  energetic  and  resolute  wife 
whom  he  had  but  recently  married,  and  passing 
his  subsequent  years  within  the  state  in  active  and 
well  directed  efforts  to  further  her  advancement 
while  promoting  his  own,  Herbert  H.  Roberts  has 
proven  himself  to  be  one  of  the  progressive  men 
of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  La  Crosse  county, 
Wis.,  on  July  2,  1869,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Babcock)  Roberts,  natives  of  Maine  and 
Wisconsin.  His  grandfather,  Moses  Roberts,  was 
a  native  of  Maine,  and  his  grandfather  Babcock 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  father  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin  in  early  life,  making  his  home 
in  La  Crosse  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  raising  stock,  and  where  he  still  resides,  hav- 
ing retired  from  active  work  some  years  ago.  Her- 
bert H.  Roberts  remained  on  the  homestead  until 
1892,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  and  locating  at 
Bridger,  passed  three  years  there  in  farming,  then 
sold  his  interests  and  took  up  his  residence  on  his 
present  ranch,  which  is  six  miles  east  of  Joliet,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  stock  business. 
His  ranch  is  a  desirable  property,  well  improved 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  returns  for  his  labor 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  intelligence,  skill  and  en- 
terprise he  has  exhibited.  On  December  31,  1891, 
he  married  with  Miss  Sarah  Hobbs,  of  Wisconsin, 
one  of  the  three  Hobbs  sisters  who  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  Montana  and  are  ex- 
amples of  thrift  and  diligence,  one  being  the  wife 
of  William  Barclay,  another  the  wife  of  James 
Barclay,  and  all  sisters  of  John  G.  Hobbs,  who  are 
mentioned  at  length  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Mrs.  Roberts  is  bearing  her  part  in  the  burden  of 
rearing  the  family  and  providing  for  their  future 
comfort  with  cheerfulness  and  energy,  and  is  add- 
ing to  the  social  life  of  the  community  the  influence 
of  her  strong  and  pleasing  personality.  They  have 
two  children,  Albert  and  Ray. 


JAMES  H.  ROBERTS,  prominent  throughout 
eastern  and  central  jMontana  as  a  successful  and 
enterprising  rancher  and  general  business  man,  is 
popularly  known  as  "Missouri  Jim."  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Cleveland,  Choteau 
county ;  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  postmaster 
of  the  place  and  is,  financially,  most  comfortably 
provided  for  and. a  self-made  man.  He  was  born  in 
Randolph  county.  Mo.,  April   13,   1837,  the  son  of 
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William  A.  and  Martha  J.  (Baker)  Roberts.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Silas  Roberts,  was  a  native 
of  INIissouri,  his  ancestors  having  come  from  Wales 
to  the  United  States  in  the  early  Colonial  days. 
The  father  of  our  subject,  William  A.  Roberts,  is 
a  farmer,  and  at  present  resides  in  Chinook. 

On  his  father's  homestead,  in  Missouri,  James 
H.  Roberts  was  reared,  and  educated  in  the  neigh- 
boring public  schools.  Soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  went  to  Illinois,  engaged  in  farm  work 
and  remained  there  until  Alarch,  1881,  when  he 
came  to  Montana.  Here  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Cattle  Association,  in  the  Judith  basin,  and 
with  them  continued  two  years.  He  then  associated 
himself  with  Pruiett  &  Phelps,  cattlegrowers,  and 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  was  their  general  man- 
ager. It  was  in  1893  that  he  located  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Cleveland,  where  he  secured  a  home- 
stead claim,  eighty  acres  of  desert  land  and  leased 
400  acres  more,  all  of  which  is  completely  and  sub- 
stantially fenced.  2\Ir.  Roberts  is  also  proprietor 
of  another  ranch  seven  miles  from  Chinook.  In 
the  town  of  Cleveland  he  established  a  store  and 
hotel,  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  succeeded  in 
having  it  named  after  ex-President  Grover  Cleve- 
land. In  1900  he  resigned  the  position  of  post- 
master. His  two  valuable  ranches  are  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  cattle  and  horses. 

In  1884  Mr.  Roberts  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia 
J.,  daughter  of  John  Daniothy,  of  Helena.  They 
have  three  children :  John  J.,  Julia  and  Alice  G. 
As  will  be  noted  by  his  choice  of  a  name  for  the 
town  of  Cleveland,  the  political  affiliations  of  JNlr. 
Roberts  are  with  the  Democratic  party. 


WM.  H.  ROBINSON,  of  Boulder,  came  to 
Montana  in  1888  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  many  of  its  conditions  of  life  acquired  in  nearly 
fifteen  years  experience  as  a  range  rider  and  herds- 
man on  the  plains  of  Texas  and  as  a  miner  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  He  was  born  at  Cle- 
burne. Tex.,  on  January  16,  1859,  the  second  child 
of  William  A.  and  Emeline  (Cason)  Robinson, 
natives  of  Georgia  who  came  to  Texas  in  early 
life.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  stockraiser,  and 
was  also  engaged  in  the  meat  business,  and  his 
grandfather,  Jesse  Cason,  was  also  a  stockman. 

Mr.  Robinson,  after  attending  school  regularly 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  yielded  to  a  longing 
for  the  wild,  outdoor  life  of  the  plains,  and  be- 
came a  range  rider  for  large  stockmen  in  his  native 
state,    and   reveled   in    the   work    for   a   time.      He 


then  rode  on  the  trail  from  Texas  to  Kansas  for 
three  years,  and  in  1881  became  the  superinten- 
dent and  manager  of  the  range  and  of  the  large 
herds  of  cattle  in  Texas,  belonging  to  the  Fraser 
Bros.,  of  Chicago.  After  serving  eighteen  months 
in  Texas,  he  removed  their  cattle  to  Oklahoma,  and, 
severing  his  connection  with  the  firm,  engaged  in 
mining  for  nearly  five  years  at  Georgetown,  in 
New  Mexico.  After  this  he  passed  a  few  months 
mining  in  Arizona,  and  then  located  at  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico,  to  do  contract  work  in  the  mines.  In 
1888  he  removed  to  Montana,  settling  at  Granite 
mountain,  and  working  on  a  timber  gang  for  nearly 
two  years.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Black 
Pine  mine,  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  and  after 
being  shift  boss  here  under  David  Valentine  for 
six  months,  assumed  charge  of  the  mine  as 
foreman,  managing  it  until  the  silver  crash  of 
1893  stopped  its  operation.  Then  in  partnership 
with  F.  W.  Shuman,  he  took  hold  of  the  Sunrise 
Mining  &  Milling  Company;  but  eighteen  months 
later  sold  his  interest  and  moved  to  Helena,  where 
he  remained  about  seven  years,  mining  in  various 
places  and  doing  such  other  work  as  opportunity 
offered  or  inclination  directed.  He  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1895-96  in  California;  and  in  1897  he  and 
Erb  Gunn  together  operated  the  C.  &  D.  mine  at 
Elkhorn  successfully  throughout  the  year.  He  next 
formed  a  partnership  with  George  H.  Hill  and 
began  operations  in  the  Queen  mine,  which  have 
since  continued.  They  have  shipped  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  ore  from  this  mine  and  are  still  shipping 
it  at  good  profits. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  in  which  he  takes  great  in- 
terest. He  was  married  on  June  13,  1892,  at 
Philipsburg,  Mont.,  to  Miss  Anna  Taylor,  a  na- 
tive of  England,  whose  father  is  a  machine  sales- 
man for  large  companies,  and  traveling  all  over  the 
world.  She  died  of  heart  disease  in  1899,  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  whither  she  had  gone  to  benefit  her 
health,  leaving  three  children,  Lucy,  Alfred  and 
Lawrence.  They  are  at  present  in  Boulder  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  D.  Merrill.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  good  health  and  abund- 
ance of  ambition  and  energy.  The  foot  of  time  has 
rested  lightly  on  him,  notwithstanding  the  exposure 
and  hardships  of  his  life  on  the  ranch  and  in  the 
mines,  or  perhaps  because  of  them.  He  has 
amassed  a  financial  competence  and  won  the  good 
will  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance ;  but  he  has  no  idea  of  ceasing  his 
labors  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
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ADOLPH  ROENSCH  is  one  of  the  substantial 
and  progressive  business  men  of  the  village  of 
Sun  River,  Cascade  county,  where  he  conducts  a 
successful  livery  business.  The  interesting  subject 
of  this  sketch  has  done  valiant  service  as  a  member 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  has 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  an  Indian  scout,  and 
has  had  many  exciting  experiences  on  the  frontier. 
Mr.  Roensch  is  a  native  of  Saxony,  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  28th  of  April,  1839,  a 
representative  of  the  sterling  old  families  of  that 
province,  where  his  parents,  Carl  and  Caroline 
Roensch,  were  born.  There  the  father  conducted  a 
weaving  factory  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1866.  In  the  excellent  public  schools 
of  his  native  land  the  subject  of  this  review  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  in  1854  he  secured  a 
position  as  bookkeeper  in  a  flouringmill  and  gen- 
eral store,  later  being  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  manager  of  the  business.  In  the  year 
1868  he  emigrated  to  America,  visiting  for  a  time 
in  New  York  city,  after  which  he  went  to  Chicago, 
the  western  metropolis,  where  he  was  employed  for 
several  months,  after  which  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  south.  In  1869,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Nineteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
and  later  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
serving  his  full  term  of  five  years,  and  receiving 
his  honorable  discharge,  being  mustered  out  with 
the  rank  of  sergeant,  which  office  he  held.  Return- 
ing to  Louisiana,  he  located  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  secured  a  position  on  the  police  force. 
In  1875  Mr.  Roensch  enlisted  in  the  Third  Infan- 
try, with  which  he  served  on  the  scenes  of  the  riots 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  states,  the  forces  being 
concentrated  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Later  he  was  sent 
to  Corinne,  LItah,  whence  the  regiment  marched 
to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Fort 
Assinniboine,  and  from  there  came  to  Fort  Shaw, 
Cascade  county,  in  1878.  Here  he  served  the  bal- 
ance of  his  term  as  sergeant  of  the  mounted  in- 
fantry, and  was  discharged  October  21,  1880,  with 
"excellent"  character  and  his  discharge  papers  are 
endorsed  by  Capt.  J.  Ford  Kent,  commanding  Fort 
Shaw,  "one  of  the  most  zealous,  efficient  and  honest 
men  I  have  ever  had  in  my  command."  He  passed 
ten  years  of  his  life  as  an  Indian  scout,  and  having 
shown  intrepid  courage  and  military  prowess  on 
many  occasions.  After  resigning  from  the  service, 
whose  arduous  work  had  impaired  his  health,  Mr. 
Roensch  was  placed  in  charge  as  custodian  of  Fort 
Shaw,  where  he  remained  until  the  present  Indian 


school  was  established  there  in  1892,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Sun  River,  where  he  has  since  been  es- 
tablished in  the  livery  business.  In  politics  he  has 
given  an  unwavering  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  its  cause, 
having  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the 
central  committee  of  his  party  in  Cascade  county. 

In  1892  Mr.  Roensch  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Kate  Hase,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  her  par- 
ents having  died  when  she  was  a  small  child,  so 
that  she  was  unable  to  keep  any  record  concernng 
them.  She  herself  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1896. 


JOHN  B.  ROBERTSON,  who  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  progressive  young  ranchmen  of  Cas- 
cade county,  his  place  of  location  being  about  thirty 
miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Cascade,  is  a  native 
son  of  the  state  of  Montana,  of  which  his  father 
is  a  pioneer.  Our  subject  was  born  at  York, 
Meagher  county,  this  state,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  being  the  son  of  Oscar  A.  and  Rose 
Robertson,  natives  respectively  of  Virginia  and 
Missouri,  from  which  latter  state  they  removed  to 
Montana  in  1864,  the  father  engaging  in  ranching 
and  mining,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  He  is 
now  located  on  Deep  creek,  Cascade  county,  where 
he  devotes  his  attention  to  farming  and  cattlegrow- 
ing.  The  mother  of  our  subject  passed  away  in 
1877,  having  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  in  whose  faith  she  died.  John  B.  Rob- 
ertson received  a  common-school  education,  but  in 
his  boyhood  began  to  assume  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  assisting  his  father  in  his  work  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  and  thereafter  continuing  to  de- 
vote his  attention  to  work  in  the  line  of  ranching 
and  mining,  also  assisting  in  cattle  round-ups. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1896,  Mr.  Robertson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bessie  I.  Millegan, 
a  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Mary  Millegan,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  They  came  to  ]\Ion- 
tana  in  1880,  and  here  Mr.  Millegan  was  engaged 
in  ranching  and  hotel-keeping  until  1882,  when  he 
located  on  his  present  ranch  (now  operated  by 
our  subject),  and  the  postoffice  being  named  Mille- 
gan in  his  honor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ]\Iillegan  retired 
from  the  ranch  when  their  son-in-law  assumed 
charge,  and  they  now  make  their  home  in  the  capi- 
tal  city  of  the   state.      Mr.    Millegan   is   a   stanch 
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Republican   in   politics,   and  both  he   and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

John  B.  Robertson,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  in  1897  leased  Mr.  Millegan's  ranch  of 
420  acres  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  here  he 
has  been  successful  in  his  operations,  raising  cat- 
tle on  a  quite  extensive  scale,  and  also  devoting 
some  attention  to  agriculture.  In  politics  he  gives 
his  support  of  the  Democratic  party,  keeping  well 
informed  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  He  and  his 
wife  have  one  child,  Joseph  D.,  born  in  1890. 


BYRON  B.  ROGERS,  one  of  the  successful 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Teton  county,  has 
achieved  success  through  his  own  efforts.  He  was 
born  in  St.  Joseph  county,  Ind.,  on  April  26,  1856. 
He  is  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Chloah  (Van  Wicklin) 
Rogers,  the  former  of  whom  died  at  Neosho,  Mo., 
in  1862  when  Byron  was  a  lad;  the  mother  was 
born  in  Canada  and  her  death  occurred  in  1882 
at  Greenwood,  Wis.  Byron  B.  Rogers  had  early 
educational  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  which  was  suppleinented  by  a  course 
of  study  in  the  Englehorn  Business  College  at 
Helena,  Mont.  From  his  thirteenth  year  he  has 
been  dependent  upon  his  own  resources,  having 
then  begun  working  on  farms  in  McHenry  county, 
111.,  and  continuing  to  be  thus  engaged  until  1876, 
when  he  came  to  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
In  that  section!  he  was  engaged  in  the  bakery  busi- 
ness until  1882,  when  he  removed  to  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  where  he  continued  baking  for  six  months. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  he  secured  a  pre-emption  claim 
of  lOo  acres  near  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  and  applied 
himself  to  farming  until  1884, 'when  he  came  to 
Livingston,  Mont.,  and  learned  the  carpenter  trade, 
at  which  he  worked  for  three  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  1887  he  removed  to 
Helena,  where  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  until  1893. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  Teton  county,  and  rented 
land  on  the  Burton  bench  for  three  years,  when  he 
secured  a  desert  claim  of  160  acres,  later  purchas- 
ing an  adjoining  tract  of  equal  area,  so  that  he 
now  has  a  fine  ranch  of  320  acres,  well  improved 
and  under  effective  cultivation.  He  devotes  his  at- 
tention to  farming  and  stockraising,  securing  ex- 
cellent crops  and  having  cattle  of  excellent  grade. 
He  is  progressive  in  his  methods  and  is  held  in 
high  esteem.  Mr.  Rogers  takes  no  active  part  in 
political  affairs,  maintaining  an  independent  at- 
titude, and  giving  his  support  to  men  and  measures, 
rather  than  to  follow  party  dictation. 


JOHN  J.  ROHRBAUGH.— Although  a  genera- 
J  tion  has  passed  since  the  Civil  war  and  onlv  a 
small  number  is  left  of  the  mighty  army  that  there 
battled  for  freedom,  several  of  that  patriotic  band, 
who  are  yet  active  business  men  and  interested  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
are  still  with  us.  John  J.  Rohrbaugh,  of  Helena, 
jMont.,  is  a  strong  reminder  of  that  struggle.  He 
was  born  in  York  county.  Pa.,  on  April  6,  1841. 
When  a  child  of  six  years  he  went  to  live  with 
his  grandfather,  John  Emig,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools  and  helped  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  millwright  from  1856  to  1858,  but  not  being 
satisfied  with  his  education  attended  the  York 
county  academy  for  several  terms,  taught  school  in 
the  winters  of  i860  and  1861,  and  the  following 
spring  was  a  clerk  in  a  general  store.  In  the  fall 
of  1862,  when  the  air  was  permeated  with  patriotic 
devotion,  he  caught  the  spirit  and  enlisted  in  the 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  While  suffering 
from  malaria  he  was  detailed  for  service  in  the  ad- 
jutant-general's office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  ■ 
In  the  fall  of  1865  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
on  May  16,  1866,  he  again  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  served  three 
years,  when  he  was  discharged  as  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany I,  Second  L^nited  States  Cavalry. 

In  1869  he  came  to  Montana  and  finally  located 
in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  until  1878  and  was  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  county  for  four  years.  On  May 
7,  1878,  he  established  a  stage  line  from  Helena 
to  Wickes,  Mont.,  conducting  it  profitably  until  the 
railroad  was  completed  here  in  1884,  when  the 
route  was  abandoned.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he 
became  chief  clerk  of  the  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
which  position  he  held  until  1890,  when  he  helped 
to  organize  the  Merchants  Hotel  Company,  and 
became  one  of  its  managers,  resigning  this  position 
in  1891.  In  1892  he  opened  the  Grandon  Hotel 
and  was  its  proprietor  until  the  fall  of  1893.  In 
the  spring  of  1896  he  erected  his  present  place  of 
business  where  he  is  doing  well  as  a  grocer. 

Mr.  Rohrbaugh  is  of  American  lineage  for  sev- 
eral generations,  his  father  and  mother,  Daniel  and 
Katherine  (Emig)  Rohrbaugh,  being  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  a  well-to-do  black- 
smith and  also  interested  in  railroading.  He  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  the  family  belonged  to 
the  Lutheran  church.  To  Daniel  Rohrbaugh  and 
his   wife   were  born   eleven   children.      The   father 
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died  in  1868,  the  mother  in  February,  1899.  J.  J. 
Rohrbaugh  has  always  been  interested  in  politics. 
He  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  until  1892,  but 
since  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  was  nominated  for  sherifif  in  1887 
and  again  in  1889,  but  was  defeated  at  both  elec- 
tions. Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons, 
as  a  pastmaster  of  Helena  Lodge  No.  3,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Union  Veteran  Legion.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  act- 
ively interested  in  every  organization  with  which  he 
is  connected,  and,  being  versatile  and  obliging,  is 
always  in  demand.  He  is  read)'  at  any  time  to 
lend  his  assistance  to  a  worthy  project. 


B  ARTISTE  RONDIN,  one  of  Teton  county's  old 
time  and  esteemed  residents,  is  not  only  a 
Montanian  by  birth,  but  his  father,  Charles  Rondin, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  territory. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  pioneer  explorers  to 
ascend  the  Missouri  river,  and  this  he  accomplished 
in  a  small  rowboat,  pulling  its  oars  all  the  way 
from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton.  He  remained  at 
Fort  Benton  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  remain- 
ing life,  dying  there  in  1886.  His  wife,  Eliza,  an 
Indian  woman  and  a  native  of  Montana,  also  died 
at  Fort  Benton  in  1880.  Baptiste  Rondin  attended 
the  Fort  Benton  public  schools  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old.  Later  for  a  number  of  years  he 
was  employed  on  stock  ranches  and  ranges,  and 
for  three  years  was  connected  with  the  Tingley 
Freighting  Company.  Until  1887  he  herded  cattle 
on  the  Jesse  Taylor  ranch,  and  then  came  to  the 
Blackfoot  reservation  in  Teton  county,  purchased 
land  on  Flatiron  creek  from  John  Galbraith  (a 
sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere),  and  developed 
a  horse  and  cattle  ranch.  At  Robare,  in  May,  1888, 
Mr.  Rondin  was  married  to  Mary,  an  Indian,  and 
became  the  step-father  of  two  children,  Richard 
and  Samuel.  By  this  marriage  he  has  five  children : 
L,ouise,  Mary,  Nancy,  Isabel  and  Philip. 


FRANK  W.  ROSSBERG,  superintendent  of  the 
Peck-Montana  concentrator  of  Helena,  is  a 
resident  of  the  capital  city.  He  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 14,   1850,  in  Manitowoc  county.  Wis.     His 


parents  were  natives  of  Germany  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1847,  settled  in  Wisconsin,  where 
they  lived  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Rossberg 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  went  to  the 
copper  mines  of  northern  Michigan  and  was  em- 
ployed for  five  years  by  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mining  Company.  In  the  year  1888  Mr.  Rossberg 
joined  the  Anaconda  Mining  Company,  at  Anacon- 
da, Mont.,  as  master  mechanic.  In  1889  he  removed 
to  Butte  and  erected  a  concentrator  for  Senator 
William  A.  Clark.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  the 
Black  Hills  in  the  interest  of  San  Francisco  parties, 
and  erected  there  a  large  steam  stamp  mill  for 
handling  their  ores.  Nine  months  later  he  returned 
to  Butte,  and  was  again  employed  by  Sen.  W.  A. 
Clark.  Afterward  he  engaged  with  the  Pony  Min- 
ing Company,  of  Madison  county,  to  erect  a  con- 
centrator, was  in  its  employ  nine  months,  but  the 
concentrator  was  not  completed  owing  to  lack  of 
ore.  The  mechanical  abilities  of  Mr.  Rossberg  had 
by  that  time  obtained  wide  recognition  and  were 
in  great  demand.  He  was  engaged  to  erect  a  plant 
for  the  Boston  &  Montana  Mining  Company  in 
Great  Falls,  and  he  remained  there  until  the  works 
were  completed,  and  since  1893  he  has  had  entire 
charge  of  the  mines  and  plants  of  this  company. 

The  Peck-Montana  Concentrator  Company  was 
organized  in  1891,  with  these  officers:  President, 
O.  B.  Peck;  vice-president,  S,  T.  Hauser;  secretary, 
George  H.  Hill ;  manager,  F.  W.  Rossberg,  Air. 
Peck  is  a  resident  of  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Hill  the  sec- 
retary resides  in  Helena,  as  does  Mr.  Rossberg.  The 
first  works  of  the  company  were  erected  at  Cor- 
bin,  Mont.,  in  1893,  but  the  machinery  was  not 
successful  in  its  operation,  and  the  mill  ran  only 
until  1894.  It  was  not  again  operated  until  1896, 
when  Mr.  Peck  invented  and  constructed  a  new 
machine  and  replaced  the  old  one.  In  1898  the 
company  erected  a  mill  at  Helena,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  225  to  250  tons  of  ore  per  day.  This  is  the 
most  complete,  and  in  point  of  latest  improvements, 
the  best  concentrator  in  Montana,  the  machinery 
constructed  in  it  being  the  only  successful  one  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  manufactured.  Mr. 
Rossberg  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  he  has 
never  sought  political  preferment,  and  fraternally 
he  is  a  Mason  and  an  Elk.  As  a  mechanic  of 
superior  abilities  and  wide  experience  he  has  a  well 
established  reputation  in  mining  circles  reaching 
beyond  the  state.  By  his  business  associates  and 
all  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings  he  is  esteemed 
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as  a  broad-minded,  liberal  and  progressive  man. 
In  the  mining  industries  of  the  state  he  has  been 
of  late  years  an  important  factor,  and  he  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  his  chosen  life  work. 

In  1876  Mr.  Rossberg  married  with  Miss  Cath- 
erine Gassman,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Gassman, 
a  pioneer  of  the  mining  districts  of  northern  Michi- 
gan. Four  children  have  come  from  this  felicitous 
union.  Flora,  Emma,  William  N.  and  Frederick 
H.  The  sons  are  now  attending  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  city.  The  family  of  Mr.  Ross- 
berg stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Helena's  worthy 
and  valuable  citizens.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  every  undertaking 
calculated  to  benefit  humanity,  from  their  home  radi- 
ates an  atmosphere  of  kindness,  courtesy  and  a 
delightful  hospitality. 


PETER  L.  RUNYAN.— This  worthy  gentleman 
has  been  a  resident  of  Montana  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  has  had  friendly  business  re- 
lations with  many  men  of  the  state.  He  is  an 
extensive  rancher  and  sheepman,  and  is  clear-cut 
and  "square"  in  all  of  his  transactions.  Mr.  Runyan 
was  born  in  Catawba,  Clark  county,  Ohio,  on  De- 
cember 26,  1845.  His  parents  were  Hiram  L.  and 
Elizabeth  Runyan,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Ohio  and  the  latter  in  Virginia.  The  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  in  politics  was  a  Republican.  In 
religion  both  himself  and  wife  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  church.  His  death  occurred  on  No- 
vember 13,  1897,  and  that  of  his  wife  on  August 
24,  1852. 

Peter  L.  Runyan,  like  other  farmers'  sons, 
worked  on  the  farm  from  childhood,  acquiring  also 
a  good  common  school  education.  On  attaining  his 
majority  he  took  the  home  farm  on  shares  and  con- 
ducted it  successfully  until  1870,  when  he  located 
in  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  marble  busi- 
ness with  his  cousin,  J.  W.  Runvan.  This  venture 
was  a  failure  and  caused  him  a  loss  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  In  1876  he  located  in  Iowa, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  farm  hand  and  also 
as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store.  In  1878  he  pur- 
chased a  team,  rented  a  tract  of  land  in  Iowa,  raised 
some  hogs  and  put  in  crops,  which  he  arranged 
to  have  cared  for,  then  came  to  Montana,  going 
up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  arriving  there 
in  June,  1879.  His  first  occupation  here  was  shear- 
ing sheep,  and  then  he  engaged  in  herding  sheep  for 


leading  firms  in  this  industry,  and  was  thus  em- 
ployed until  1882.  He  now  went  into  business 
for  himself  at  Ming  coulee,  where  he  improved 
the  fine  ranch  now  the  property  of  W.  J.  Bickett. 
In  1883  he  wintered  sheep  for  Mullery  &  Cannon 
and  until  1885  remained  in  the  employ  of  that  firm. 
Mr.  Runyan  located  on  his  present  beautiful 
ranch,  ten  miles  south  of  Cascade,  in  1885.  This 
ranch  now  comprises  2,900  acres,  now  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition,  with  130  acres  under  effective 
cultivation.  To  afiford  pasturage  for  his  large 
bands  of  sheep,  he  leases  twenty-two  sections  of 
railroad  land.  At  the  present  writing  (1901)  Mr. 
Runyan  has  on  his  range  more  than  10,000  sheep, 
and  his  cut  of  wool  reached  70,000  pounds.  Mr. 
Runyan  has  a  partnership  association  with  J.  J. 
Ellis,  of  Great  Falls.  Their  business  has  been  most 
satisfactory,  giving  a  good  profit.  In  politics  Mr. 
Runyan  supports  the  Republican  party,  and  keeps 
well  informed  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 


TOHN  A.  ROSS.— Five  miles  south  of  Stockett, 
J  in  McGiffen  coulee.  Cascade  county,  is  located 
the  fine  homestead  ranch  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  one  of  the  representative  stockgrowers  and 
farmers  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He  was  born 
in  Nova  Scotia,  April  28,  1869,  being  the  son  of 
Peter  and  Katherine  Ross,  who  were  natives  of 
Canada,  where  the  former  was  a  successful  farmer 
and  merthant.  They  were  devoted  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  to  whose  support  they  contributed 
liberally.  The  father  died  in  1900,  and  the  mother 
now  resides  with  her  son,  William,  in  Canada. 

John  A.  Ross  received  his  educational  discipline 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  province,  as- 
sisting his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm  until 
1882,  when  he  became  ambitious  to  learn  the  trade 
of  blacksmithing,  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention 
until  1885,  when  he  returned  to  the  parental  home- 
stead, believing  that  agriculture  offered  better  op- 
portunities than  did  the  trade  mentioned.  Finally 
determining  to  cast  his  lot  with  Montana  he  came 
west,  first  locating  at  Butte,  on  April  23,  1888, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  for  a  time,  and  then 
removed  to  Neihart,  remained  a  year,  and  then 
went  to  Great  Falls,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
smelter  for  a  year.  He  then  went  to  Meagher 
county  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston  & 
IMontana  Timber  Company,  in  which  connection  he 
continued   until    1896,   when   he  returned   to  Great 
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Falls  and  was  there  engaged  in  work  at  his  trade 
until  1896,  when  he  took  up  his  present  home- 
stead claim  of  160  acres,  five  miles  south  of  Stock- 
ett.  Here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockraising,  eighty-five  acres  of  his 
place  being  available  for  cultivation. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ross  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  ticket.  In  1893  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Ross  to  Miss  Mary  Gilles,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  and  Katie  Gilles,  natives  of  Luxem- 
burg, Germany,  to  whom  more  specific  reference 
is  made  in  the  sketch  of  their  son  Henry,  on  another 
page  of  this  work,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful ranchers  of  Cascade  county.  To  our  sub- 
ject and  his  wife  three  children  have  been  born : 
Katie,  Mary  J.  and  James.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 


pHARLES  RUSSELL.— Among  the  capable  and 
vy  popular  officials  connected  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  incumbent 
of  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Missoula.  He  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  having  been 
born  in  Fayette,  in  November,  i860,  his  parents 
having  likewise  been  natives  of  that  state,  where 
they  passed  their  entire  lives.  The  father  owned 
a  plantation,  and  during  the  Civil  war  was  captain 
in  the  Confederate  army.  Charles  Russell  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Georgia,  there  completing  his 
scholastic  descipline  in  the  state  university.  He  here 
became  identified  with  railroading  in  1879,  taking 
a  position  in  the  Atlanta  offices  of  the  Atlanta  & 
Charlotte  Railroad  and  remaining  there  for  two 
years.  He  has  worked  his  way  step  by  step  up 
the  ladder,  earning  promotion  by  efficient  and  faith- 
ful service.  He  was  next  employed  as  a  laborer 
on  another  railroad,  devoting  two  years  to  work  in 
this  capacity,  after  which  he  was  made  foreman 
and  eventually  roadmaster.  The  last  named  incum- 
bency he  retained  two  years,  and  then  entered  the 
employ  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern Railroad,  serving  as  roadmaster  for  two  years 
and  thereafter  for  a  similar  period  with  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  in  the  same  capacity.  He  then  be- 
came an  employe  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  coming 
to  Missoula  in  1889,  and  assuming  the  position  of 
roadmaster  on  the  portion  of  the  line  between  Hel- 
ena and  Missoula.  He  was  made  superintendent  of 
the   Rocky   Mountain   division   in   December,    1897, 


succeeding  E.  G.  Pearson,  and  has  charge  of  the 
line  between  Marysville  and  Rimini,  the  main  line 
from  Helena  to  Hope,  the  Montana  L'nion  division, 
from  Butte  to  Garrison;  the  Philipsburg  branch, 
the  Bitter  Root  line  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  branch. 
He  has  done  much  to  improve  the  lines  under  his 
supervision,  and  has  gained  and  merits  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  superior  officers.  He  en- 
joys a  marked  popularity  in  the  city  of  Missoula 
and  is  well  known  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 


T  OHN  H.  RUHE,  of  Cleveland,  Choteau  county, 
J  is  numbered  among  the  most  successful  sheep- 
growers  of  the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  and  he  has 
for  a  large  portion  of  his  career  made  a  specialty 
of  this  business.  He  was  born  in  Germany  on 
September  18,  1863,  and  his  parents  were  Michael 
and  Susanne  (Sticken)  Ruhe,  also  natives  of  the 
fatherland,  all  through  their  lives  engaged  in 
farming  in  that  country,  where,  in  1869,  the  father 
was  called  from  earthly  scenes,  while  the  mother  is 
still  living  in  Germany.  John  H.  Ruhe  was  reared 
on  the  farm  of  his  father  and  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools.  Ambitious  to  better  his  con- 
dition he  came  in  1877  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years.  His  first  location  was  in 
Iowa,  where  he  found  employment  on  the  farms 
of  that  state,  and  for  two  years  he  worked  diligently 
and  saved  Iiis  money.  It  was  in  1889  that  he  made 
his  advent  into  Montana,  settling  first  at  Billings, 
where  he  secured  work  as  a  sheep  herder,  continu- 
ing in  that  neighborhood  until  1891,  in  which  year 
he  went  to  the  Bear  Paw  mountains  of  Choteau 
county,  and,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Amelia  Lang, 
who  is  an  extensive  sheepgrower,  began  his  suc- 
cessful connection  with  that  industry.  The  frater- 
nal associations  of  Mr.  Ruhe  are  with  the  Free- 
masons, and  politically  he  is  a  Republican. 


FERDINAND  C.  ROOSEVELT  is  a  leading 
and  successful  merchant  of  Armington,  Cas- 
cade county,  who  has  had  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  west.  He  was  born  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  on  August  17,  1838,  the  son  of  Nelson  and 
Sarah  Roosevelt,  both  natives  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
father  was  a  contractor  and  builder  who  for  many 
years  was  employed  by  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road.    He  erected  the  first  water  works  at  Detroit, 
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Mich.,  and  was  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  an 
old  line  Whig.  Both  of  the  parents  were  Metho- 
dists and  passed  away  from  earth  in  the  early  'sev- 
enties. Ferdinand  C.  Roosevelt  improved  his  early 
opportunities,  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
has  supported  himself  since  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
first  business  experience  was  that  of  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  Minnesota  in  1856,  and  he 
conducted  a  hotel  from  1857  to  1862. 

He  then  removed  to  Oregon,  where  he  passed 
some  time  prospecting,  and  later  exhibited  consider- 
-able  courage  and  fortitude  in  walking  the  300  miles 
from  Walla  Walla  to  the  Boise  basin,  where  he 
followed  mining  with  fair  success  until  1866,  when 
he  secured  employment  with  the  Wells-Fargo  Ex- 
press Company  at  a  salary  of  $150  a  month.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  remained  in  that  locality  until  1867  when 
he  opened  up  an  office  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
his  salary  being  raised  to  $200  per  month.  In  this 
business  he  remained  until  1871,  when  he  removed 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  become  the  general  manager 
of  the  company's  affairs.  In  1873  he  returned  to 
Fort  Benton  and  until  1881  was  a  bookkeeper  for 
Wetzel  &  Weatherway.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
furniture  business  and  continued  this  prosperously 
until  he  met  with  a  serious  loss  by  fire  in  1884. 
For  the  next  six  years  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  ranch  life,  but  in  1890  he  came  to  Armington 
and  opened  a  general  store  and  by  his  genial  ways 
and  honest  fairness  has  built  up  a  valuable  trade 
which  he  has  continued  successfully.  Politically 
he  is  an  active  supporter  of  the  Republican  party 
and  fraternally  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  On  June  3, 
1873,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Martha  A.  Ringo,  a  native  of  Richmond,  Mo. 
Her  father  was  also  a  merchant,  and  while  her 
mother  was  a  Baptist,  her  father  affiliated  with  the 
Christian  church,  and  both  are  now  dead. 


EDWARD  CHANNING  RUSSEL,  was  born 
at  Southport,  Conn.,  on  July  6,  1856,  ranking 
among  the  able  members  of  the  Montana  bar,  and  is 
an  oldtime  resident  of  Helena,  having  located  here 
twenty-two  years  ago.  His  parents  were  William 
C.  and .  ^latilda  (Howland)  Russel.  William  C. 
Russel  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  the  eminent  Unitarian  divine,  and  one  of  his 
direct  ancestors  was  William  Ellery,  the  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  Connecticut, 
and  a  judge  in  the  colony.     The  ancestors  of  the 


mother  of  Edward  C.  Russel  trace  direct  descent 
from  John  Howland,  of  the  first  Mayflower  land- 
ing. William  C.  Russel  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
educated  at  Columbia  and  Harvard  Colleges.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  was  professor  of  Roman 
and  American  history  at  the  Antioch  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege he  was  also  professor  in  the  same  chairs  in  Cor- 
nell University  and  vice-president  of  that  institution 
from  its  foundation  until  1832.  Subsequently  he 
was  with  Brown  University  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  died  in  New  York  on  February  23,  1897. 

Edward  C.  Russel  has  two  brothers,  one,  How- 
land Russel,  an  architect  in  ^Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
William  C.  Russel,  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  Another  brother  was  killed  before  Fort 
Wagner,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  under  Colonel  Shaw.  Edward 
Channing  Russel  was  reared  in  New  York  city, 
and  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  that  metropo- 
lis and  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  education  was  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  at  Cornell  University,  where 
he  matriculated  in  1874,  but,  on  'account  of  his 
health  he  went  to  southern  California  for  a  year, 
returning  to  Cornell  in  1875,  from  which  excellent 
scholastic  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1879.  He 
then  passed  one  year  in  California  to  benefit  his 
health,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Mont.,  in 
1879.  For  several  years  he  there  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business,  and  in  1887  he  removed  to  Helena 
and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Chumasero  &  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  In  1888  he  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  for  one  year  was  associated  with  R.  G.  Davies, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  alone.  He  still  has 
considerable  stock  interests  in  the  state  and  a  valu- 
able ranch  of  3,000  acres. 

Politically  he  has  always  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  its  campaigns  he  has  done  ver_\- 
effective  work  on  the  stump  throughout  the  state. 
He  has  held  for  six  years  the  office  of  United  States 
commissioner  by  appointment,  and  for  four  years 
he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Montana  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  The  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Russel  has  been  one  to  which  he  can 
not  fail  to  revert  with  pride.  Unaided  and  alone 
he  hewed  his  way  to  success  amid  the  wilderness 
of  a  rugged  territory  just  bursting  into  statehood. 
Socially  and  financially  he  has  achieved  a  most  en- 
viable position  among  the  leading  men  of  a  com- 
monwealth abounding  in  strong  personality  and 
able  types  of  the  highest  manhood. 
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RUDE  BROTHERS.— Till  H.  and  Ole  Rude, 
who  compose  the  firm  of  Rude  Brothers,  pros- 
perous ranchmen  on  the  Yellowstone,  opposite  the 
town  of  Rosebud,  are  natives  of  Berum  Wirk,  Nor- 
way, where  they  were  born,  Till  on  March  i6, 
1867,  and  Ole  in  1861.  Their  parents  were  Hans 
Christophsen  and  Mary  (Jensen)  Rude,  also  na- 
tives of  Norway,  the  father  an  industrious  black- 
smith, and  where  he  died  about  1875.  His  widow 
is  still  living  on  the  old  home.  The  brothers  were 
reared  and  educated  in  their  native  town,  and  in 
1882  Till  came  to  the  United  States.  He  located 
at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  there  worked  in  an  iron 
foundry  for  fourteen  months,  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  founder  in  the  old  country.  In 
1884  he  came  to  Montana  and  went  to  work  at  Fort 
Maginnis,  herding  sheep  for  Oscar  Stephens,  which 
he  followed  for  four  years.  Ole  Rude,  the  younger 
brother,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  first 
making  his  home  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  for  two 
years  working  at  milling,  a  trade  he  had  learned  in 
Norway.  In  1876  he  removed  to  Fort  Maginnis 
in  Montana,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  em- 
ployed' on  the  sheep  ranch  of  Oscar  Stephens.  In 
1893  he  and  his  brother  Till  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  business  on  a  ranch 
which  had  been  located  in  1881  by  an  older  brother, 
Martin  H.  Rude.  Till  had  taken  up  his  residence 
on  this  ranch  in  1888,  and  since  1893  the  brothers 
have  there  lived  together.  This  ranch  consists  of 
the  original  160  acres,  a  rented  railroad  section  and 
an  extensive  range,  all  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cattle,  horses  and  hay.  Its  situation  is  a  very  de- 
sirable one,  being  on  the  north  side  of  Yellowstone 
river,  opposite  the  town  of  Rosebud,  and  its  state 
of  productiveness  and  adaptability  for  stockraising 
and  hay  is  strong  proof  of  the  thrift  ahd  industry, 
as  well  as  of  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  its  pro- 
prietors and  owners.  In  politics  the  Rude  Brothers 
are  Republicans.  They  are  unmarried,  but  are 
highly  esteemed  as  progressive  and  useful  citizens, 
giving  their  due  share  of  time  and  service  to  all 
matters  of  local  interest. 


T  OHN  AND  CONRAD  SACK.— To  no  class  of 
J  her  foreign  born  citizenship  is  America  more 
indebted  for  the  substantial  character  of  her  de- 
velopment than  those  of  German  origin.  They  are 
patient  toilers  in  any  field  of  action,  showing  dili- 
gence and  unyielding  perseverance.     To  this  class 


belong  John  and  Conrad  Sack,  sons  of  German 
parents  and  born  in  the  Fatherland,  the  former 
November  16,  1858,  and  the  latter  December  26, 
1862.  Their  father  was  Leopold  and  their  mother 
Margaret  Sack,  natives  of  Germany.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances  and  sent  his 
sons  to  school  until  they  were  sixteen  years  old, 
when  he  put  them  to  work  on  the  farm.  Both  par- 
ents were  zealous  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  They  died  in  the  faith  and  were  laid  away 
in  the  consecrated  ground  of  their  home  village 
Of  their  children  are  now  living:  Barthel,  Rosina, 
Walburger,  John,  Anna  Marie  and  Conrad.  When 
Johrr  was  twenty  years  old  he  left  Germany,  not 
desiring  to  enter  the  army  as  required  by  law. 
Three  years  later  Conrad  left  home  for  the  same 
reason.  They  afterward  came  to  America,  settled 
in  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  their  at- 
tention for  a  time  to  coal  mining.  In  1883,  how- 
ever, they  concluded  that  there  was  no  greater  labor 
in  mining  for  the  precious  nietals,  and  the  laborer's 
portion  of  the  results  was  likely  to  be  much  larger ; 
hence  they  moved  to  Montana,  landing  at  Fort 
Benton,  where  they  secured  employment  on  ranches 
near  by  until  1885 ;  and  then,  abandoning  the  idea 
of  working  for  somebody  else,  they  found  agree- 
able location  for  a  permanent  home,  where  they 
now  reside,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Belt,  Cascade 
county.  Each  took  up  a  homestead,  and  they  have 
since  added,  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  a  great 
deal  of  land  and  have  now  one  of  the  finest  stock 
ranches  in  eastern  Montana.  On  this  they  have 
lived  and  prospered,  gradually  redeeming  it  from 
its  wild  condition  to  responsive  productiveness, 
raising  each  year  air  increasing  number  of  cattle, 
and  grain  and  hay  wherewith  to  feed  thenr,  per- 
forming with  fidelity  and  cheerfulness  every  duty 
the  interests  of  their  property,  their  community  and 
their  adopted  couritry  have  demanded.  From  1892 
to  1897  they  varied  their  livestock  operations  by 
raising  considerable  numbers  of  sheep.  But,  al- 
though they  were  fairly  successful  in  the  venture, 
they  did  not  find  it  either  agreeable  enough  or 
profitable  enough  to  continue  it  longer.  They  are 
well  pleased  with  their  home ;  the  government  of 
the  United  States  suits  thenr,  and  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana has  their  ardent  faith  and  devotion.  They 
are  Republicans  in  politics,  with  an  unyielding  con- 
viction that  the  tenets,  trend  and  administrative 
irrethods  of  the  party  are  the  best,  just  as  in  re- 
ligious belief  they  have  unfailing  faith  in  the  teach- 
ings and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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WILLARD  J.  SALISBURY  is  one  'of  the  en- 
terprising young  ranchmen  of  Cascade 
count}-,  and  here  he  has  attained  a  due  quota  of 
success  as  the  symmetrical  result  of  his  own  ef- 
forts. He  has  depended  upon  his  personal  exer- 
tions for  a  livelihood  from  his  boyhood,  and  has 
not  been  dismayed  by  the  obstacles  which  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  overcome.  Thus  he  may 
properly  claim  the  proud  American  title  of  a  self- 
made  man.  Mr.  Salisbury  was  born  at  Smithville, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1868,  being  the  son 
of  William  H.  and  Anna  E.  Salisbury,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  old  Empire  state,  where 
the  father  devoted  his  Hfe  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  19th  of  May,  1887,  his 
widow  surviving  him  until  the  9th  of  February, 
1892,  when  she  too  entered  into  eternal  rest.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  church  and  were  folk 
of  sterling  character. 

Willard  J.  Salisbury  had  but  limited  educational 
advantages  in  his  youth,  attended  the  public  schools 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  early  beginning  to  ren- 
der his  father  assistance  in  the  farm  work,  so  con- 
tinuing to  do  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty.  In  the  spring  of  1888,  the  year  after  his 
father's  death,  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  on  his 
present  ranch,  near  Millegan,  Cascade  county, 
where  he  secured  160  acres  by  homestead  entry  and 
an  equal  amount  of  desert  land.  To  the  area  of 
his  ranch  he  has  since  added  by  the  purchase  of  140 
acres,  seventy-five  acres  of  the  place  being  available 
for  cultivation,  while  the  remainder  offers  excellent 
pasturage  for  the  cattle  which  Mr.  Salisbury  raises 
upon  quite  an  extensive  scale.  In  politics  he  gives 
an  unqualified  support  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  in  the  community  he  is  recognized  as  a  reliable 
and  progressive  young  business  man. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1892,  Mr.  Salisbury 
was  married  to  Miss  Hattie  V.  Race,  who  was  born 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  as  were  also  her  parents, 
Wheaton  J.  and  Anna  B.  Race,  the  former  of  whom 
is  engaged  in  farming  at  Greene,  Chenango  county, 
N.  Y.   Mrs.  Salisbury  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church. 


also  a  native  of  the  territory,  having  first  seen  the 
light  of  day  in  1831,  at  Fort  Benton.  The  father 
of  Isadore  Sandoval,  the  grandfather  of  Oliver, 
was  a  Mexican  and  his  wife  was  a  Piegan  Indian. 
Isadore  Sandoval  was  long  an  interpreter  for  the 
United  States  government,  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, T.  C.  Power  &  Co.,  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co., 
and  for  the  Piegan  Indians  at  Choteau.  He  was 
a  noted  hunter,  considered  in  his  prime  the  best  in 
the  country.  He  died  in  1883.  His  son,  Oliver 
Sandoval,  was  reared  by  Malcolm  Clark,  whose 
tragical  murder  in  1869,  by  the  Piegans,  was  the 
cause  of  the  historic  "Baker's  battle"  of  1870,  and 
he  was  educated  at  his  home  by  Miss  Helen  P. 
Clark  and  at  the  agency  school  at  Choteau,  which 
early  instruction  was  later  supplemented  by  self- 
tuition.  Upon  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  for  several  years  assisted  his  father  in  his  work 
as  interpreter.  From  1884  until  1897  he  was  the 
interpreter  at  the  Blackfoot  agency,  under  Majors 
Allen,  Baldwin,  Catlin,  George  Steele  and  Capt. 
Cook,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  post-trader's  store  at  Browning.  At  Pie- 
gan, in  1884,  Mr.  Sandoval  was  married  to  Mary 
Fast-Buffalo-Horse,  daughter  of  Chief  Fast-Buffalo- 
Horse  of  the  Piegans.  They  have  one  living  child, 
Johnnie,  Joseph  having  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years.  Mr.  Sandoval  owns  a  fine  ranch  of  200 
acres  at  Heart  butte.  Birch  creek,  on  the  reserva- 
tion. This  is  completely  fenced  and  devoted  to 
farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses.  I\Ir. 
Sandoval  can  be  considered  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances and  his  merited  success  is  owing  to  his  per- 
severance and  ability. 


OLIVER  SANDOVAL,  the  present  interpretei 
in  the  post-trader's  store  of  J.  H.  Sherburne, 
at  Browning,  Teton  county,  is  recognized  as  quite 
a  prominent  character  throughout  the  district.  He 
is  a  native  Montanian,  born  at  Fort  LTnion  in 
May,   i860,  and  his  father,  Isadore  Sandoval,  was 


MATT  SALE. — Among  the  many  young  men 
who  have  won  prosperity  from  the  soil  of 
Montana  is  Matt  Sale.  It  is  a  story  of  a  self-reliant 
boyhood  and  successful  manhood.  He  was  born  at 
Luxemburg,  Germany,  March  11,  1861,  the  son  of 
Nicholas  and  Maria  Sale,  both  natives  of  Germany. 
The  entire  lifetime  of  his  father  was  passed  in  the 
millwright  business  in  which  he  accumulated  a 
competence.  The  parents  were  both  members  of 
the  Catholic  church.    In  1863  the  mother  died. 

Young  Matthew  managed  to  obtain  a  fair  educa- 
tion through  the  few  schools  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  But  he  was  a  resolute  youth,  and  while 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eleven  years  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  located  at  Minneapolis, 
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]\Iinn.  He  at  once  cast  about  for  employment  and 
in  a  short  time  secured  work  on  a  farm  at  $15  per 
montli  and  board.  On  that  farm  he  remained  three 
years,  assisting  at  odd  intervals  in  the  butchering 
business  at  East  Minneapolis.  Two  years  more 
were  passed  at  other  employments  and  he  then 
came  to  Montana  and  settled  at  Helena  where  he 
freighted  for  the  Wickes  Company,  worked  on  a 
ranch  and  teamed  around  the  city  of  Helena.  He 
passed  two  winters  in  hauling  wood  at  wages  of 
$40  and  $50  per  month.  At  all  times  and  in  all 
places  he  managed  to  -do  the  best  he  could,  and  in 
this  he  did  his  full  duty.  Young  in  years  but  full 
of  ambition  and  hustle,  he  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  be  at  work  for  himself  in- 
stead of  living  dependent  on  the  will  of  others ; 
hence,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  he  located  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Augusta,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  securing  a  desert  and  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres  each,  and  to  which  he  has  since  added 
395  acres  purchased  of  the  railroad  company.  In 
years  past  Mr.  Sale  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
general  ranching  and  sheep  and  cattleraising.  But 
in  1895  he  disposed  of  the  cattle  business  at  a  good 
profit,  and  has  since  relied  more  particularly  upon 
farming  in  which  he  has  been  successful,  hay  and 
oats  being  the  principal  products.  Mr.  Sale  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church.  Politically  he  affil- 
iates with  the  Republican  party,  although  he  does 
not  consider  himself  an  ardent  politician.  He  acts 
in  matters  politic  as  in  matters  of  business,  thought- 
fully weighing  and  deliberating  as  to  what  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of,  not  only  himself  indi- 
viduallv,  but  for  all. 


OLLAI  SANDWICK,  a  successful  farmer 
and  cattlegrower,  was  born  in  Aalesund,  Nor- 
way, on  December  10,  1848,  the  son  of  Kundt 
and  Ragnhild  Sandwick,  both  of  whom  passed 
their  entire  lives  in  Norway,  where  the  father  was 
a  farmer.  Both  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  the  mother  passed  away  in  1889,  the 
father  surviving  until  1898.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
land  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  when  he  entered  the  preparatory  school, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  two  years,  receiving 
a  diploma  from  that  institution.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  an  assistant  keeper  at  Hugsten 
light-house,  near  his  native  town,  issuing  his  re- 
ports weekly  and  also  keeping  the  books  wherein 
account  was  kept  of  the  material  consumed.     He 


was  well  pleased  with  his  work,  but,  like  many 
another  of  the  sturdy  Norsemen,  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  tales  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
termined to  emigrate  to  America.  This  he  did  in 
1867,  locating  in  Minnesota,  where  he  secured  work 
on  different  farms,  later  on  securing  a  clerkship  in 
a  grocery  at  Lesueur,  that  state,  for  one  year 
and  in  the  spring  of  1868,  resumed  farm  work  in 
the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis.  In  September  he  went 
to  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  secured  a  clerkship  in 
a  general  store,  being  thus  employed  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  given  charge  of  stock  yards 
in  that  city.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Sandwick 
made  the  acquaintanceship  of  W.  H.  Guthrie,  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  becoming  impressed  with  that 
gentleman's  accounts  of  ^Montana,  decided  to  ac- 
company him  here,  in  1873,  and  was  engaged  in 
herding  cattle  for  Mr.  Guthrie  until  1875,  in  the 
fall  of  which  year  he  purchased  about  thirty-five 
head  of  cattle  and  then  took  them  to  Flat  creek,  to- 
gether with  a  band  of  210  head  that  belonged  to  R. 
S.  Hamilton,  herding  the  latter  on  shares.  At  the 
expiration  of  four  years  they  divided  their  stock, 
and  from  the  sale  of  his  cattle  Mr.  Sandwick  re- 
alized $4,000.  In  1879,  in  association  with 
Augustus  Hultine,  he  purchased  167  head  of  fine 
horses,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  raising  this 
line  of  stock,  with  fair  success. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  ^Nlr.  Sandwick  purchased 
120  acres  of  land  in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  the  same 
constituting  his  present  ranch,  and  he  then  dis- 
solved partnership  with  Mr.  Hultine,  each  having 
125  head  of  horses  in  the  division  of  the  stock. 
In  1900  he  sold  his  horses  and  is  now  devoting  his 
attention  to  farming  and  cattlegrowing,  in  which 
lines  the  outlook  is  most  favorable.  His  ranch  is 
well  improved,  having  an  effective  system  of  ir- 
rigation and  being  one  of  the  desirable  places  of 
the  county.  In  politics  Mr.  Sandwick  maintains 
independence,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  Master  Mason. 

October  16,  1886,  Mr.  Sandwick  was  united  in 
marriage  to  J\Iiss  Mary  Colby,  a  native  of  Warner, 
N.  H.,  she  being  the  daughter  of  Levi  O.  and  ]\Iary 
D.  Colby,  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  5,  1884.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church,  as  is  also  his 
widow,  and  was  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  mother  came  to  Mon- 
tana with  Mrs.  Sandwick,  and  has  ever  since  been 
an  inmate  of  the  home  of  our  subject.  Mr.  and 
I\Irs.  Sandwick  have  had  two  children,  Carrie  M., 
who  is  deceased,  and  Georgia  M. 
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pHARLES  R.  SCOFFIN,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
V->  tensive  ranchers  and  influential  citizens  of  Te- 
ton county,  is  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  both  on  land  and  sea.  His 
services  to  the  United  States  have  been  various  and 
valuable,  while  the  same  is  true  of  his  patriotic 
efforts  in  behalf  of  good  citizenship  in  his  home 
county.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
on  December  11,  1839,  of  ancestors  residing  for 
generations  in  that  country.  His  father,  born  in 
1796,  emigrated  in  1852,  settling  at  Racine,  Wis., 
where  he  was  a  popular  veterinary  surgeon,  until 
his  death  in  1866.  His  wife,  Mary  (Beason)  Scof- 
fin,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1809  and  died  at 
Racine  in  1862.  Charles  R.  Scoffin  began  his  suc- 
cessful business  career  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  for  three  years  giving  faithful  service  as  a 
clerk  in  grocery  stores  in  Racine  and  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  He  then  chose  the  life  of  a  sailor  and 
shipped  from  New  York  in  the  merchant  service  in 
1858,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war,  he  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  navy  and  was  assigned 
to  the  cruiser  Huntsville,  as  master's  mate.  He 
served  with  distinction  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  ensign. 
During  his  naval  career  he  was  employed  mainly 
in  blockade  duty  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  last  ship  in  which  he 
served.  The  Hibiscus,  of  Com.  Bailey's  fleet  off  the 
Florida  coast,  he  held  the  position  of  sailing  master. 
Mr.  Scoffin  came  to  Gallatin  county,  JMont.,  in 
1866  and  was  engaged  in  farming  for  two  years, 
when  he  went  to  Helena  and  secured  a  position  with 
the  A.  M.  Holter  Lumber  Company,  remaining  with 
that  firm  until  July  i,  1870.  In  1871  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  surveying  party  on  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  in  the  summer  of  1872  he  was 
under  Col.  De  Lacy  on  the  Salmon  river  in  charge 
of  Northern  Pacific  boats.  He  passed  the  season 
of  1873  in  the  Puget  Sound  country,  but  in  1874 
returned  to  Helena  and  was  in  the  employment  of 
Holter  Brothers  until  the  fall  of  1877,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  sheep  business  on  Rock  creek  at 
the  mouth  of  Prickly  Pear  canyon,  with  D.  C.  Hol- 
brook,  E.  J.  Lyons  and  Charles  W.  Gray.  This 
partnership  was  continued  until  1879,  when  their 
flocks  were  transferred  to  the  Truchot  ranch  near 
Choteau.  In  1880  Mr.  Holbrook  sold  his  share  of 
the  sheep  to  Milton  Cooper,  Mr.  Lyons  removed 
his  portion  to  another  locality,  while  Scoffin  and 
Gray  went  with  the  remainder  to  Willow  creek,  re- 
mainina:  together  two  vears.     In  the  fall  of   1882 


our  subject  located  by  himself  on   Dupuyer,   now 
Scoffin  creek,  eight  miles  west  of  Dupuyer. 

He  purchased  the  W.  D.  Jones  place,  near  Du- 
puyer, which  eighteen  months  later  he  sold  to  O.  G. 
Cooper.  He  resided  on  the  Jones  ranch  during  the 
winter  of  18S4,  and  the  next  summer  selected  his 
present  valuable  ranch  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dry 
fork  of  the  Marias  river,  near  Pondera.  In  addition 
to  his  pre-emption  and  desert  claims  of  320  acres, 
he  has  purchased  land  until  he  has  now  3,000  acres, 
and  this  ranch,  in  the  way  of  favorable  location, 
improvements  and  area,  is  called  one  of  the  fi.nest 
in  Montana.  It  is  named  the  Spring  Creek  ranch, 
is  watered  by  forty  never-failing  springs,  and  is 
devoted  principally  to  high-grade  sheep  and  horses, 
carrying  an  average  of  7,000  of  the  former  and  500 
of  the  latter.  In  Chicago,  III,  in  1886,  I\Ir.  Scof- 
fin was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Smith, 
born  in  Vermont  on  September  17,  1847.  They 
have  no  children.  Her  mother  was  a  member  of 
the  noted  Bailey  family  of  New  England,  Admiral 
Bailey  having  been  deputized  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  survey  Vermont  in  1638.  Another 
prominent  member  of  the  family  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Bowdoin  College,  ;\Iaine,  the  alma 
mater  of  numerous  distinguished  men,  and  where 
the  celebrated  poet,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  was  once 
a  professor.  In  1879  Mr.  Scoffin  was  one  of  the 
first  five  residents  and  voters  of  the  Old  Agency, 
now  Choteau,  the  others  being  James  Gibson,  Ed- 
ward Dennis,  Samuel  Burd  and  Thomas  William- 
son. He  is  an  influential  factor  in  Republican  cir- 
cles of  Teton  county,  and  the  state  as  well,  in  which 
he  has  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  is  a  member  of 
Chevalier  Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  of  Choteau,  and  of 
Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 


JOHN  SANFORD,  now  the  postmaster  of  Silver, 
Mont.,  was  born  af  Dorsetshire,  England,  in 
1829.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  he  left  school, 
and  became  an  apprentice  in  the  shop  of  a  shoe- 
maker in  London.  Later  he  learned  the  trade  of 
engineer,  and  during  the  early  years  of  his  life  he 
followed  both  occupations  in  London.  He  also 
kept  the  Seaside  Hotel  at  Seaton  in  Devonshire, 
England,  for  about  two  years.  In  1869  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  to  Weeping  Water, 
Nebraska,  where  he  secured  employment  as  an 
engineer  in  a  flouring  mill.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Omaha,   where  he  was  an  engineer  for 
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about  eighteen  months.  He  then  came  to  Montana, 
first  going  to  the  ranch  of  his  brother  in  the  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Helena, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  engaged  in  farming 
and  as  stockman,  then  in  Deer  Lodge,  followed  his 
trade  of  shoemaker  for  about  one  year.  He  then 
returned  to  the  Prickly  Pear  valley,  and  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  placer  mining.  His  next 
location  was  Helena,  where  he  worked  at  shoe- 
making  for  a  time,  and  then  started  for  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

Stopping  at  Silver  Star,  Montana,  he  saw  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  engage  in  business,  and  re- 
mained there  about  two  years.  Subsequently  he 
worked  at  shoemaking  in  Pony,  Montana,  and  also 
Bozeman.  He  then  visited  at  various  placer  mining 
camps  in  Montana,  finally  locating  at  Gregory,  in 
Jefferson  county.  Here  he  kept  a  saloon  until  the 
mining  company  operating  at  that  place  closed  and 
the  town  went  down,  when  he  again  returned  to  his 
brother's  ranch  at  Prickly  Pear.  He  remained  here 
until  1896,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Silver,  Mont.,  a  position  he  still  holds.  In  1865 
Mr.  Sanford  was  united  in  marriage  at  Shaftes- 
bury, England,  to  Miss  Matilda  Denbeigh,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  leaving  no 
children,  and  was  buried  in  Shaftesbury,  England. 
Mr.  Sanford  has  had  a  varied  career  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  hear  him  relate  his  many  experiences 
on  two  continents.  After  a  somewhat  stormy  past, 
he  is  quietly  passing  the  evening  of  his  life  at  Sil- 
ver, enjoying  universal  respect  and  esteem. 


JOHN  H.  SAUL.— Two  miles  south  of  Arming- 
ton,  Cascade  county,  is  located  the  handsome 
ranch  of  John  H.  Saul,  which  is  furnished  with 
the  appurtenances  for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
agriculture.  He  was  bom  in  Germany,  on  Octobei 
29,  1852,  the  son  of  Valentine  and  Margaret  Saul, 
natives  of  Germany.  In  the  Fatherland  his  father 
was  a  wool-cleaner.  After  bringing  his  family  to 
the  United  States  and  settling  near  Galena,  111.,  he 
passed  eight  years  as  a  miner  in  the  lead  mines,  and 
then  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  gardening. 
He  then  removed  to  a  farm  in  Wisconsin  which  he 
profitably  cultivated.  In  1877  he  removed  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  now  resides.  For  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  ranching  in  Deer  Lodge 
county.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  while  in  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 


John  H.  Saul  received  but  limited  school  privi- 
leges and  is  a  self  made  man  of  the  best  type.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  assist  his  parents  and  this 
he  continued  until  he  was  thirty-three  years  old, 
in  the  meantime  learning  the  carpenter's  trade.  In 
1885  he  engaged  in  hotel  keeping  in  Helena,  and 
in  1888  he  conducted  a  similar  enterprise  in  Great 
Falls.  In  the  fall  of  1888  he  sold  this  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Peter  Pilgeram,  and  located  on  his 
present  ranch,  a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres, 
which  is  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  raising 
large  crops  of  grain,  vegetables  and  cattle.  On 
May  2,  1885,  Mr.  Saul  was  married  to  Miss 
Katherine  Wiegand,  a  native  of  Germany.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Albert  and  Katherine  Wiegand,  both 
Germans.  Her  father  was  a  successful  farmer  in 
Germany,  and  both  parents  were  Catholics.  Mrs. 
Saul  emigrated  from  Germany  to  New  York  about 
1880,  from  there  going  to  Indianapolis,  and  from 
that  city  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  she  and  Mr. 
Saul  were  married.  They  have  no  children,  but 
are  kindly  caring  for  three  nephews  and  nieces, 
one  of  whom,  Katie,  they  have  adopted. 


JULIAN  H.  SAWIN  is  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  stockraising  and  ranching  interests  of 
Cascade  county,  and  though  a  native  of  old  New 
England  he  is  a  typical  westerner — active,  alert  and 
progressive — with  tliat  indomitable  self-reliance  that 
ever  insures  success.  Mr.  Sawin  was  born  in  Cov- 
entry, Orleans  county,  Vt.,  April  6,  1856,  the  son  of 
John  and  Julia  Sawin,  natives  of  Canada.  The 
father  was  a  laboring  man ;  a  devout  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  was  inflexible  in 
his  integrity  of  character.  He  died  in  1889,  and 
his  widow  now  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Ripley,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  moth- 
er is  likewise  a  communicant  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Julian  H.  Sawin  had  such  early  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  aflforded  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  state;  but  while  a  mere  boy  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  devolved  upon  him,  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years  he  was  employed  at  farm  work,  so 
continuing  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  on  their  removal  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  devoted  his  time  to  working  in  fac- 
tories or  on  farms,  as  opportunity -presented.  In 
the  centennial  year  he  returned  to  Vermont,  and 
there  was  again  identified  with  farming  pursuits 
until  the  fall  of  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  made 
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a  visit  to  the  parental  home  prior  to  coming  to  the 
west,  where  he  had  determined  to  try  his  fortunes. 
In  the  fall  of  1878  he  arrived  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  in  that  state  was  engaged  in  ranch  work 
until  1886,  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
life  of  the  plains;  and  in  the  year  mentioned  he 
went  to  Helena,  Mont.,  in  which  city  he  remained 
a  month,  after  which  he  located  in  Cascade,  where 
he  secured  a  position  as  chore-boy  in  J.  P.  Dayer's 
store,  retaining  the  incumbency  until  the  next  sum- 
mer, when  he  engaged  in  herding  horses  for  a  large 
concern,  resuming  his  clerical  work  during  the  win- 
ter. The  following  summer  found  Mr.  Sawin  em- 
ployed at  ranch  work  for  the  Swett  estate,  and 
for  three  seasons  he  operated  the  ferry  boat  across 
the  Missouri  river  at  Cascade.  In  the  winter  of 
1889  he  was  employed  by  the  government  to  carry 
the  mail  across  the  river.  He  remained  with  the 
Swett  estate  until  the  spring  of  1893,  assisting  in 
the  round-up  work  until  the  opening  of  fall,  when 
he  located  on  his  present  ranch,  thirty  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  Cascade,  and  has  since  devoted  his 
attention  to  cattleraising,  his  well  directed  efforts 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  bringing 
to  him  a  due  measure  of  success.  His  ranch  com- 
prises 240  acres,  secured  by  Mr.  Sawin  in  two 
claims — the  one  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres, 
while  the  remaining  eighty  acres  was  a  desert  claim. 
In  politics  Mr.  Sawin  gives  a  stanch  support  to  the 
Republican  party  and  its  principles. 


MATHIAS  SCHLITZ.— This  prosperous  and 
enterprising  ranchman  of  the  Little  Porcupine 
creek  region  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  who  has  won 
his  success  by  his  own  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment, was  bom  in  Germany  on  November  23,  1864. 
His  parents,  John  and  Mary  Schlitz,  were  long  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Germany,  where  the  mother 
died  in  1867.  In  1872  the  father,  with  his  son,  who 
was  then  eight  years  old,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Jackson  county,  and  later  in  Kos- 
suth county,  Iowa,  where  the  father  is  now  a  pros- 
perous farmer.  Mathias  attended  the  schools  of 
Bellevue,  Iowa,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old 
left  home.  In  1881-82  he  was  in  Colorado  and  Ida- 
ho, and  from  1882  to  1884  was  working  on  rail- 
roads then  building  in  Oregon.  In  the  fall  of  1884 
he  came  to  Montana,  and,  determining  to  settle  per- 
manently on  a  ranch  of  his  own,  bought  the  one 
which  has  ever  since  been  his  home,  which  is  located 
on  Little  Porcupine  creek  in  the  Yellowstone  valley 


and  comprises  480  acres,  all  devoted  to  raising 
sheep,  cattle  and  hay.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
ranches  in  the  valley,  and  has  been  made  so  by  the 
industry,  intelligent  farming  and  excellent  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Schlitz.  In  poHtics  Mr.  Schlitz  is  an 
ardent  Republican  and  omits  no  effort  on  his  part 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  principles  and  candi- 
dates of  his  party.  He  was  married  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  in  1888,  to  Miss  Augusta  Larsen,  who 
was  born  in  Sweden  in  1866.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren :  Harry  C,  ten  years ;  Guy  M.,  eight  years ; 
Lulu  E.,  six  years;  George  D.,  three  years,  and 
Grace  and  Gladdis,  twins,  fourteen  months  old.  For 
his  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  his  enter- 
prising and  progressive  methods  in  his  business,  his 
breadth  of  view  in  public  affairs,  and  his  attractive 
accomplishments,  Mr.  Schlitz  is  highly  esteemed. 


SYDNEY  SANNER  was  born  in  ^Maryland, 
in  1873,  the  son  of  James  B.  and  Maria 
(Beetly)  Sanner,  the  fonner  also  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  The  father  was 
a  soldier  for  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  war. 
Both  parents  were  of  Revolutionary  stock.  Our 
subject  was  the  eleventh  of  thirteen  children.  He 
began  his  education  in  his  native  state,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  came  to  Montana,  locating  first  at 
Butte,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Helena,  and  went 
to  school,  working  in  the  intervals  between  school 
hours  to  pay  his  living  expenses.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  in  1892,  there  making 
by  hard  study,  an  excellent  record.  While  attending 
the  high  school  he  diligently  studied  law,  and  after 
his  graduation  continued  his  studies  under  direction 
of  Judge  H.  C.  Smith.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1893,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Helena,  but  in  1895  removed  to  Big 
Timber,  where  he  remained  four  years.  In  1899 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  INIiles  City,  forming 
there  a  professional  partnership  with  Judge  George 
]\Iilburn.  This  lasted  only  a  short  time  and  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  after  which  Mr.  San- 
ner began  practicing  alone.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  work  and  has  a  large,  remunerative 
and  increasing  practice,  and  a  strong  hold  on  popu- 
lar regard. 

In  all  the  departments  of  his  professional  labors 
Mr.  Sanner  is  well  qualified,  but  he  enjoys  trial 
work  more  than  any  other.  He  is  an  industrious 
student,  a  close  and  cogent  reasoner,  a  fluent  and 
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effective  speaker,  and  a  conscientious  and  honorable 
practitioner,  having  both  the  admiration  of  his  large 
and  growing  clientage  and  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  professional  brethren.  He  has  conducted 
many  important  cases  in  eastern  Montana,  and 
has  made  a  good  reputation  in  them  all. 

In  politics  our  subject  is  an  ardent  Democrat, 
and  is  always  active  in  the  service  of  his  party. 
Twice  he  has  been  its  candidate  for  county  attor- 
ney, once  in  Sweet  Grass  county  and  again  in 
Custer.  In  neither  case  was  he  able  to  overcome 
the  large  adverse  majority  in  the  county,  but  his 
defeat  was  of  considerable  advantage  to  him,  as  he 
has  gained  in  practice  more  than  the  office  would 
have  paid  him.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Elks, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Miles  City  club. 


STEPHEN  SCOTT.— As  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  northwest  Mr.  Scott  is  clearly  entitled  to 
representation  in  this  volume,  while  he  is  honored 
as  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  and  successful  stock- 
growers  of  Valley  county.  Mr.  Scott  comes  of 
stanch  Scottish  extraction,  he  himself  being  a  na- 
tive of  Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  on 
August  lo,  1845.  His  father,  Jonas  Scott,  born  in 
Scotland,  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents 
when  six  years  of  age,  the  family  settling  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. After  leaving  school  he  became  a  pilot  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  was  engaged  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Quebec 
in  1894.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Adel- 
phia  Gone,  was  born  at  Wolf  river,  P.  Q.,  and  her 
death  occurred  in  1879.  Stephen  Scott  received 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  Quebec  and  the  town 
of  Patten,  Maine.  In  1856  he  came  to  California, 
was  employed  on  a  cattle  ranch  during  the  first 
winter,  and  in  the  following-  summer  devoted  his 
attention  to  operating  a  threshing  machine.  He 
passed  the  winter  of  1857-58  in  the  Columbia  mines 
in  Calaveras  county,  and  in  the  spring  went  to 
the  San  Juan  river  mines,  soon,  however,  returning 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaming 
until  the  spring  of  1859.  In  the  fall  of  1859  he 
went  to  the  amines  at  Washoe,  Nev.,  returning  to 
California  in  the  spring,  and  until  1862  he  was  min- 
ing at  Port  Wine,  Sierra  county. 

In  1862  Mr.  Scott  went  to  the  Caribou,  B.  C, 
mines,  and  thence  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Island, 
where  he  purchased  an  interest  in  two  developed 


mines,  and  remained  until  the  winter  of  1865,  when 
for  six  months  he  was  mining  copper  at  Rocky  Bar, 
Idaho,  whence  he  came  to  Helena,  where  he  joined 
a  party  of  prospectors  and,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
went  to  the  Wind  River  mountains,  in  Wyoming, 
returning  to  Helena  in  the  winter  of  1867- 
68  and  working  in  Oregon  gulch  until  Au- 
gust, when  he  went  north  to  Winnipeg  with  a 
drove  of  horses.  In  the  winter  of  1869  Mr.  Scott 
went  to  Devil's  lake,  N.  D.,  and  from  there  to 
Fort  Stevenson,  while  in  the  spring  of  1870  he 
was  at  Fart  Buford,  which  he  made  his  headquar- 
ters for  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Scott  operated  wood- 
yards  on  the  Missouri  river  for  several  years,  fur- 
nishing fuel  to  about  forty  steamboats,  at  the  same 
time  operating  a  ranch  near  Williston,  N.  D.  In 
1888  Mr.  Scott  removed  his  stock  to  a  ranch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  located  about  six 
miles  from  the  town  of  Culbertson,  and  this  prop- 
erty he  still  owns.  Later  he  established  his  home 
on  his  present  ranch  on  the  Fort  Peck  reservation, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Big  Muddy  and  traversed 
by  Wolf  creek  Here  he  has  a  beautifully  located, 
well  watered  and  excellently  improved  ranch  prop- 
erty, devoted  o  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses, 
while  extensiv  ■  annual  yields  of  hay  are  cut  on 
the  place.  Mr.  Scott  raises  a  high  grade  of  stock, 
uses  discrimination  in  his  operations  and  has  been 
signally  prospered.  In  politics  he  is  a  stalwart 
Republican,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
Yellowstone  Lodge  No.  84,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Fort 
Buford.  In  1876,  at  Fort  Buford,  Mr.  Scott  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophia  Lambert,  and 
they  have  five  children :  Jessie,  Lizzie,  Annie,  Jo- 
seph and  Stephen. 


BARNEY  SCHNEIDER.— This  gentleman  is  a 
well  known  and  popular  citizen  and  business 
man  of  Billings,  whose  loyalty  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try has  been  shown  by  his  long  service  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  born  in  Germany  on  October  8, 
1849,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Anne  Elizabeth  (Lich- 
tenberger)  Schneider,  both  representatives  of  old 
German  families.  The  father  was  a  shoemaker  and 
the  grandfathers  weavers.  Mr.  Schneider  attended 
the  excellent  schools  of  his  birthplace  and  acquired 
the  trade  of  shoemaker  under  the  effective  direction 
of  his  father.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  sailed 
for  America,  arriving  in  New  York  in  1865  and 
soon    afterward   going   to    Philadelphia,    where   he 
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worked  at  his  trade  until  1869,  when  he  returned  to 
New  York  city,  and  was  employed  in  a  fish-oil  fac- 
tory for  some  months,  then  after  a  short  visit  to 
Philadelphia  enlisted  at  Fort  Hamilton  in  the  United 
States  army,  as  a  member  of  Battery  M,  First  New 
York  Artillery.  He  was  in  service  for  five  years, 
being  honorably  discharged  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  then  worked  at  his  trade  for  two  years,  when 
he  again  enlisted,  becoming  a  private  in  the  Third 
United  States  Infantry.  His  regiment  was  soon 
ordered  to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  took  part  in  sub- 
duing the  riots  at  Scranton  in  1877,  after  that  being 
stationed  at  the  Helena  (Mont.)   fairgrounds. 

On  May  22,  1888  they  were  ordered  out  on  a 
summer  expedition,  camping  at  Fort  Maginnis  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  then  going  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Fort  Shaw.  The  next  spring  they  were 
ordered  to  Fort  Ellis,  where  they  remained  until 
June,  1886,  Mr.  Schneider  having  in  1885  been 
granted  a  six  months  furlough,  in  which  he  visited 
his  old  home  and  other  portions  of  Europe.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1887,  after  which  he  located  in  Billings 
as  a  shoemaker.  In  1891  he  was  elected  city  mar- 
shal, and  was  chosen  as  his  own  successor  in  the 
following  year,  his  term  expiring  in  1893.  While 
he  was  incumbent  of  this  office  his  business  estab- 
lishment was  burned  out,  leaving  him  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  but  he  resumed  business  at  his 
trade,  in  which  he  still  continues,  being  esteemed 
as  an  industrious  and  enterprising  business  man, 
while  his  integrity  is  above  question.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  being  past 
chancellor  of  his  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the 
United  Workmen,  of  which  he  is  master  workman 
at  the  time  of  this  writing ;  and  of  the  Royal  High- 
landers. On  May  22,  1875,  Mr.  Schneider  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Christina  Day,  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  Anthony  and 
Catherine  (Weidman)  Day,  and  to  them  four  sons 
have  been  born  :  William  P.,  now  a  printer  in  the 
office  of  the  Billings  Gazette;  Charles  B.,  in  the 
shop  with  his  father;  and  Joseph  F.  and  Benjamin 
G.,  who  are  attending  the  public  schools. 


forging  onward  to  positions  of  independence  and 
definite  prosperity.  Among  the  successful  young 
men  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  is  Mr.  Schultz, 
whose  ranch  is  located  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
reservation.  He  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful  Pen- 
insula state,  for  he  was  born  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
Mich.,  on  December  16,  1864.  His  father,  Conrad 
Schultz,  was  bora  in  Germany  in  1840  and  came 
to  America  when  a  young  man,  locating  at  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  whence  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  as  a 
pioneer  of  1867,  there  continuing  in  the  jewelry 
business,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  Michi- 
gan. He  was  one  of  the  honored  business  men  of 
Montana's  capital  city,  and  there  his  death  occurred 
in  1 87 1.  His  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Spitzley,  eventually  became  the  wife  of 
George  Ringwald,  of  whom  individual  mention  is 
made  on  other  pages  of  this  work.  In  the  pioneer 
schools  of  Helena  Albert  Schultz  secured  his  edu- 
cational training,  and  he  resided  in  Helena  until 
the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  went  to  Fort  Benton  and 
thereafter  was  occupied  in  herding  cattle  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  until  1885,  when  he  located  on 
a  squatter's  claim  near  Cleveland,  in  the  Bear  Paw 
mountains,  where  he  was  engaged  in  stockraising 
for  nearly  ten  years.  In  1895  Mr.  Schultz  located 
on  his  present  ranch,  at  the  mouth  of  People's  creek, 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  reservation,  where  he 
is  successfully  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
cattleraising.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to 
the  Democratic  party.  On  his  former  ranch  in  the 
Bear  Paw  mountain  district,  in  1890,  Mr.  Schultz 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Ereaux,  who 
was  born  on  September  2,  1872,  the  daughter  of 
Legre  Ereaux,  a  well  known  pioneer  of  the  state, 
to  whom  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


ALBERT  SCHULTZ.— The  development  of  the 
agricultural  and  stockgrowing  industries  in 
Montana  within  the  past  decade  has  been  almost 
marvelous,  and  through  these  lines  of  enterprise 
many  ambitious  and  sterling  young  men  are  rapidly 


OSCAR  A.  SEELY.— Born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
September  29,  1841,  and  losing  his  mother 
within  the  same  year,  Oscar  A.  Seely  entered  early 
in  his  busy  life  upon  a  career  of  toil  and  self-denial, 
and  by  his  own  industry,  perseverance  and  indomit- 
able energy,  has  compelled  fortune  to  smile  upon 
him  and  yield  up  a  goodly  portion  of  her  golden 
store  for  his  personal  possession  and  use.  His 
father,  David  R.  Seely,  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is  a 
blacksmith  and  has  worked  at  this  trade  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  states.  And  now, 
after  a  long  course  of  diligent  and  productive  labor, 
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he  is  living  a  retired  life  at  Fayette  City,  Iowa, 
where  he  has  the  cordial  regard  of  all.  His  wife, 
Mary  Ann  (Van  Alstyne)  Seely,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1841. 

Mr.  Seely  attended  the  public  schools  at  Roch- 
ester until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Whiteside  county.  111.,  and  worked  on  a 
farm  until  1875,  excepting  three  years  which  he 
served  in  the  army.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he  went 
to  the  Black  Hills  and  prospected  until  1880.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1880  he  worked  for  Broadwater, 
Hubbell  &  Co.,  and  from  that  time  till  1882  he  was 
prospecting  at  Maiden,  Mont.  In  1882  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Broadwater  firm  at  Fort  As- 
sinniboine,  and  after  a  year  in  their  service,  went 
back  to  prospecting  at  Maiden,  remaining  there  till 
1888.  In  1889  he  took  up  a  240-acre  ranch  in  the 
Bull  Hook  basin,  twelve  miles  from  Havre,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  In  this  venture  he  has  prospered  abund- 
antly, commanding  a  good  market  for  his  products, 
and  securing  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends. 

In  politics  Mr.  Seely  is  an  active  and  ardent  Re- 
publican. He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  enlist- 
ing, in  1862,  as  a  member  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  and  having  served  for  three  years. 
He  served  in  the  Anuy  of  the  Cumberland  and  was 
in  all  the  engagements  of  that  department.  He 
was  seriously  wounded,  February  22,  1863,  at  the 
battle  of  Buzzard's  Roost  in  Georgia,  but  rejoined 
his  regiment  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Whiteside  county,  111.,  in  1867. 


GUSTAVE  C.  H.  L.  SIEGLING,  of  Amiington, 
Cascade  county,  is  one  who  did  his  first  work 
in  Montana  for  the  present  United  States  Senator 
Paris  Gibson,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Great  Falls.  He,  too,  can  be  justly  termed 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  wide-awake  city,  and 
since  then  he  has  achieved  financial  success  in  the 
cattle  industry.  He  was  born  in  Germany  on 
January  25,  1840,  a  son  of  Christopher  and 
Christina  Siegling,  both  natives  of  that  country. 
His  father  was  a  timber  merchant  who  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family  in  1868,  located  in 
Johnson  county,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  mother  died  in  1894,  and  her  husband 
in  1896.  They  were  Lutherans  and,  politically,  he 
was  a  Republican.  They  are  survived  by  three 
children,  Gustave,  Carolina  and  Albertine.    Gustave 


attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen 
and  made  the  most  of  the  slender  opportunities  they 
afforded.  During  the  fourteen  subsequent  years 
he  was  a  teamster.  In  1866  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and,  stopping  in  Johnson  county,  Iowa,  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  for  $20  a  month.  This  em~ 
ployment  he  continued  industriously  for  four  years, 
then  removed  to  Dubuque,  where  for  five  years  he 
drove  an  ice  wagon,  receiving  $50  a  month.  From 
Dubuque  he  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1873, 
and  for  eight  years  was  employed  in  flour  mills. 
In  1881  he  came  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort 
Benton,  Mont.,  and  was  employed  by  Paris  Gibson, 
working  for  $40  per  month  and  board. 

Mr.  Siegling  had  long  entertained  a  desire  to 
work  for  himself  instead  of  laboring  for  other  peo- 
ple, so,  in  1882,  he  secured  a  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres  lying  eight  miles  south  of  Annington, 
and  here  made  his  hoine.  Later  he  added  to  this  a 
desert  claim  and  began  ranching  with  no  capital, 
but,  by  good  management  and  judicious  invest- 
ments, he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  He  is  interested  in  successful  cattle- 
raising,  farming  and  gardening.  His  ranch  now 
embraces  9<30  acres  of  land,  200  of  which  he  culti- 
vates. Mr.  Seigling  was  married  to  Miss  Chris- 
tina Mollstadt  on  November  21,  1880.  She  was  a 
native  of  Germany  and  died  on  June  7,  1890,  a 
devout  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Their 
children  are  Dora  and  Ernst.  The  second  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Siegling  occurred  on  September  17, 
1890,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Am- 
brosen  of  Germany,  a  daughter  of  George  and 
Helen  Ambrosen,  both  natives  of  that  country.  The 
father  was  a  farmer  and  they  were  both  members 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  mother  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1885,  leaving  five  children  :  Helen,  Mary, 
Augusta,  Fred  and  Annie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegling 
have  five  children :  Fred,  Robert,  Herbert,  Harry 
and  Clara.  Mr.  Siegling  is  an  active  Republican 
and  has  served  nine  years  as  school  trustee,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  county  and  state  conventions 
of  his  party  in  1900.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  a  LTnited  Workman. 


GUSTAVUS  Y.  SHERMAN.— One  of  the  early 
arrivals  in  the  great  northwest,  and  following 
the  seductive  smiles  of  fortune  in  various  places 
within  the  favored  region,  Gustavus  V.  Sherman 
has  witnessed  many  phases  of  its  changing  life  and 
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has  been  identified  in  a  leading  way  with  its  growth 
and  development.  He  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
December  i,  1835,  a  son  of  William  W.  and  Lucy 
Sherman,  the  former  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the 
latter  of  Ohio.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  our  subject  was  the  first  born.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  finished  at  the  Girard  (Pa.) 
high  school  and  academy.  In  1857  he  removed  to 
the  west,  making  the  trip  by  the  isthmus  route, 
locating  near  Stewart,  Wash.,  on  the  Puylup  river, 
where  he  spent  three  years  at  farming  in  connection 
with  his  father,  the  latter  having  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849.  He  then  went  to  the  Orofino  mines 
in  Idaho,  and  worked  a  year,  after  which  he  spent 
about  ten  months  in  the  Florence  mining  district 
of  that  territory.  From  there  he  returned  to  Stew- 
art, remained  a  year  and  then  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Virginia  City  for  a  year  and  working 
at  carpentering.  He  next  settled  on  White  Horse 
creek,  British  Columbia,  where  he  worked  with  a 
pack  train  for  about  three  years,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Montana.  Subsequently  he  became  in- 
terested in  a  livery  business  in  Beartown,  in  what 
was  then  a  part  of  Deer  Lodge  county.  Two  years 
later  he  sold  out  his  interest  and  removed  tp  Phil- 
ipsburg,  where  he  began  operations  in  the  same 
business  which  he  conducted  with  success  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  then  worked  as  a  millwright 
in  quartz  mills  for  some  months.  In  1881  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  William  T.  Allison  in  the  fur- 
niture and  undertaking  business,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  continuously  ever  since,  and  at 
which  he  has  achieved  a  gratifying  success.  In 
politics  Mr.  Sherman  is  a  consistent  Democrat,  but 
is  not  a  seeker  after  the  rewards  of  active  party  ser- 
vice for  himself,  although  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  party  and  the  success  of  its  candi- 
dates. Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  the  former  being  a 
member  of  the  grand  lodge,  and  in  the  latter  a 
past  vice-chancellor.  Among  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors Mr.  Sherman  is  looked  upon  as  a  progressive 
and  enterprising  man,  a  good  friend,  a  useful  and 
representative  citizen. 


JOSIAH  SHULL  is  the  third  of  eight  children, 
a  product  of  the  districts  around  Auburn, 
Ind.,  and  he  was  born  January  20,  1855,  receiv- 
ing his  education  largely  in  the  public  schools  and 


making  deliberate  choice  of  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  as 
his  permanent  home  and  the  place  for  a  career 
upon  which  he  entered  with  but  little  capital  ex- 
cept what  was  to  be  found  in  his  good  health,  high 
hopes,  daring  spirit  and  resolute  will.  He  is  dis- 
tinctively one  of  the  progressive  men  of  Montana, 
whose  contributions  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  state  are  well  worthy  of  emulation.  His 
parents  were  Henry  A.  and  Rebecca  (Bear)  Shull, 
natives  of  Ohio,  but  spending  nearly  all  of  their 
mature  lives  in  Indiana.  After  a  preliminary  prep- 
aration in  the  public  schools  of  Auburn  he  at- 
tended the  State  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
and  in  1879  entered  the  preparatory  department  of 
the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  spent 
one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  taught  school  for  a  year  at  Beartown ; 
served  as  private  tutor  in  Martin  Kraiuer's  family ; 
and  again  taught  at  New  Chicago.  Later  he  was 
manager  of  a  branch  store  at  Drummond,  Mont.. 
for  J.  B.  Featherman,  and  was  postmaster  at  the 
same  time.  In  June,  1885,  he  took  a  partnership 
interest  in  the  store  at  Philipsburg,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  manage  until  1889,  when  he  sold  his  in- 
terest and  resumed  teaching  for  a  year.  Previously 
he  had  been  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  but  re- 
signed to  accept  the  school  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  On  relinquishing  the  profession  of 
teacher  he  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate 
business  until  1893.  At  this  time  the  county  of 
Granite  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Shull  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  court  until  the  next  general 
election,  in  1894,  when  he  was  elected  to  office  for 
a  full  tenn,  which  expired  in  1897.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  he  studied  law  through  a  corres- 
pondence course  and  was  admitted  to  practice  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  June,  1897.  From 
that  time  on  he  has  been  in  active  and  diligent  prac- 
tice at  Philipsburg.  In  1898  he  was  elected  county 
attorney  on  the  Fusion  ticket,  there  being  no  Re- 
publican ticket  in  the  field  that  year ;  but  Mr.  Shull 
has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  is  at  this  writ- 
ing secretary  of  the  county  central  committee  of 
that  party.  He  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  has  represented 
his  lodge  in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  order  for  sev- 
eral years,  having  passed  through  the  chairs  of  the 
lodge.  He  is  now  holding  the  office  of  financier,  and 
has  been  receiver  since  1893.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Degree 
of  Honor.  In  religious  connection  he  is  identified 
with  the  Christian  church.     Mr.  Shull  was  married 
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April  5,  1885,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Conn,  daughter 
of  John  and  Patience  Conn,  the  marriage  being 
solemnized  at  Deer  Lodge.  Mrs.  Shull's  father  died 
when  she  was  a  small  child;  her  mother  is  living 
on  a  ranch  in  Granite  county.  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shull 
have  six  children,  five  daughters  and  one  son :  Zona 
May,  Edith  A.,  !Mary  Patience,  Florence  J.,  Helen 
E.  and  Josiah  Theodore.  Mr.  Shull  has  recently 
purchased  an  attractive  home  in  Missoula  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  his  children. 


SEVER  SIMONSOX.— This  progressive  ranch- 
man, sheepgrower  and  business  man,  who  has 
had  a  great  variety  of  experience  in  the  numerous 
phases  of  frontier  life,  was  born  in  Dane  county, 
Wis.,  on  February  28,  1847.  His  parents  were  Ole 
and  Leva  (Sebertson)  Simonson,  natives  of  Nor- 
way, where  their  families  had  lived  for  generations. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  in  1845  and  settled 
in  Dane  county,  Wis.,  being  pioneers  in  that  region. 
They  remained  there  until  1852,  the  father  being 
profitably  engaged  in  blacksmithing  and  fanning. 
In  1852  they  removed  to  Minnesota  and  located  in 
what  is  now  Mower  county,  but  was  then  a  remote 
frontier,  their  nearest  market  being  Decorah,  Iowa, 
more  than  sixty  miles  distant.  They  made  this 
place  their  home,  and  there  in  1865  the  father  was 
killed  by  a  horse.  He  was  a  highly  respected  citi- 
zen and  his  accidental  death  was  much  regretted. 
Sever  Simonson  passed  his  school  days  in  Minne- 
sota, remaining  on  the  homestead  until  1864,  when, 
on  Jul}'  16,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  ^Minnesota 
Infantry  under  Col.  Gilfillan.  He  was  mustered  in 
at  Fort  Snelling,  and  was  sent  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
from  whence  his  regiment  went  as  a  train  guard 
to  Chattanooga.  From  there  they  were  transferred 
to  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  where  they  acted  as  guards  of 
the  railroad  and  also  watched  the  guerrillas,  cap- 
turing a  number.  They  were  then  ordered  to  Nash- 
ville, but  before  they  started  received  word  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederates,  and  tlierefore  re- 
mained at  Gallatin  until  June,  1865,  when  they 
returned  to  St.  Paul,  where  Mr.  Simonson  was 
honorably  discharged,  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  homestead  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness until  1868.  In  that  year  he  came  west  and 
was  employed  by  the  railroads,  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  later  the  IMichigan  Central.  In  1872  he 
engaged  in  iron  mining,  shipping  the  first  iron  ore 
from  the  Michigamme  mine.     After  passing  a  year 


there  in  profitable  mining  a  fire  destroyed  his  build- 
ings and  timber,  and  he  then  returned  to  Minnesota 
for  a  year.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Bismarck,  in- 
tending to  go  to  the  Black  Hills,  but  the  government 
stopped  his  party  and  he  went  to  Winnipeg  and  en- 
gaged in  freighting.  His  cattle  died  and  he  re- 
turned to  Bismarck. 

In  February,  1876,  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills, 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  joined  Gen.  Custer's  ex- 
pedition with  a  freighting  outfit,  and  was  relieved 
of  this  service  at  Fort  Buford  February  i,  1877, 
and  then  took  his  outfit  up  to  the  Big  Horn  where 
the  doctor  of  the  party  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
after  which  they  returned  to  the  Rosebud,  and  later 
joined  Gen.  Crooks  for  a  short  time  and  then  at 
Fort  Keogh  he  engaged  in  freighting  between  the 
fort  and  the  region  in  which  Glendive  now  is.  Mr. 
Simonson  experienced  considerable  loss  from  the 
depredations  and  thefts  by  the  Indians,  but  con- 
tinued the  business  with  profit  until  the  spring  of 
1877,  when  he  began  building  the  stage  road  from 
Bismarck  to  J^Iiles  City  and  also  the  station  houses 
along  the  route.  In  1878  he  went  into  business  in 
Bismarck,  and  also  engaged  in  freighting  between 
that  place  and  Miles  City.  From  1880  to  1892  he 
was  engaged  in  various  capacities  in  different 
places,  railroading  in  South  Dakota,  keeping  hotel 
in  Pierre  and  Butte,  mining  in  Madison  county, 
Mont.,  running  a  sawmill  at  Big  Timber,  hand- 
ling sheep,  mining  at  Castle,  etc.  In  1892  he  lo- 
cated his  present  property'  at  Absarokee,  a  portion 
of  which  is  leased  by  Ross  &  Runner,  who  have 
a  store  and  hotel  on  it.  IMr.  Simonson  was  mar- 
ried in  January,  1868,  to  Miss  Frances  Jennie 
Clark,  a  native  of  New  York.  Their  children  are 
Leonora,  now  Mrs.  J.  V.  Bogert,  of  Missoula,  and 
Lee,  who  married  ^liss  ]\Iyrtle  Suydam.  and  is 
raising  sheep  at  Stillwater,  Mont.  Mr.  Sinjonson 
has  been  postmaster  at  Absarokee  since  1893,  and 
for  a  time  conducted  a  store.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  the  sheep  business.  His  residence  is  a  fine  mod- 
em building,  and  the  other  improvements  on  his 
ranch  are  in  keeping  with  it.  He  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  P}-thias,  is  a  man  of  influence  in  local 
aiTairs,  and  is  a  good  representative  of  the  better 
class  of  Montana  citizens. 


A  LMON  SHOREY.— The  life  story  of  this  ener- 
ly  getic,  enterprising  and  successful  man  is  that 
of  many  ^\mericans  all  over  the  land,  similar  in 
outline  but  differing  essentiallv  in  individual  char- 
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acteristics.  It  is  an  oft  told  tale,  but  is  none  the 
less  interesting  in  its  representation  when  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  subject  is  properly  denoted.  Mr. 
Shorey  was  born  at  Albion,  Kennebec  county.  Me., 
October  8,  1830.  His  parents  were  Phineas  and 
Betsey  (Smiley)  Shorey,  the  former  a  native  of 
Maine,  born  in  1790,  the  latter  also  born  in  Maine 
in  1793,  of  Irish  ancestry.  The  ancestors  of  the 
father  were  pioneer  English  settlers  on  the  New 
England  coast,  and  he  was  a  farmer  and  mill- 
wright. He  died  at  Albion,  Maine,  in  1869.  His 
widow  passed  away  at  the  same  place  in  1877,  sur- 
viving her  husband  but  eight  years. 

Mr.  Shorey  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  assist- 
ing between  times  on  the  farm.  He  was  then  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker  at  Unity,  Me.,  and  passed 
two  years  learning  the  trade.  From  1852  to  1863 
he  worked  on  a  farm  near  Detroit,  Me.,  then  re- 
turned to  Albion  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  1883, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  settling  in  Pease's  Bot- 
tom, in  the  Yellowstone  valley ;  he  was  employed 
on  the  ranch  of  John  C.  Guy  for  four  years.  In 
1887  h^  bought  a  ranch  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Bottom,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  until  June, 
1 90 1.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Cottage  Inn  at  Junction  City,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Alary  Griffin,  an  old  Montana  pioneer.  In  his  var- 
ious business  undertakings  Mr.  Shorey  has  been 
successful,  and  among  his  fellow  men  he  is  well 
esteemed.  He  was  married  in  1853,  at  Detroit,  Me., 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jordan,  who  was  born  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  in  1829.  She  died  at  Albion,  in  that  state,  in 
1878.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children : 
Edna,  died  at  Albion  in  1872,  aged  eighteen  years ; 
Thomas  A.,  died  at  the  Pease  Bottom  farm  in  1890; 
Betsey  M.,  now  wife  of  E.  F.  Shaw,  of  China,  Me. 


TA.MES  .\l.  SITT()X.— A  native  of  Lawrence 
J  county,  Ind..  where  he  was  born  June  25,  1835, 
and  a  descendant  on  both  sides  of  North  Carolina 
families  who  had  lived  in  that  state  for  generations, 
James  M.  Sitton,  of  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  is  far 
from  the  homes  of  his  ancestors,  yet  does  not  fail 
to  exemplify  in  his  life  the  lessons  of  upright  man- 
hood their  teaching  and  example  inculcated.  His 
father,  Joseph  Sitton,  with  his  mother,  Rebecca 
(Rickman)  Sitton,  and  the  other  members  of  their 
immediate  family  then  living,  removed  to  Indiana 
early   in   their   domestic   life   and,   ten   years   later. 


settled  in  Missouri,  living  the  first  three  years  in 
Clay  county  and  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Nodaway, 
where  they  were  engaged  in  farming. 

J.  M.  Sitton  remained  with  the  family  until  1857 
and  then  married  Miss  Susan  Cox,  a  daughter  of 
Andrew  Cox,  an  old  settler  of  Missouri,  and  began 
operations  in  farming  and  raising  livestock.  Seven 
years  later  his  first  great  sorrow  overtook  him  in 
the  loss  of  his  faithful  wife  who  died  in  1864,  leav- 
ing four  children,  Rebecca,  Alary  Elizabeth,  Joseph 
Andrew  and  William,  as  a  comfort  to  him  in  his 
bereavement.  He  continued  farming,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1865,  married  Airs.  Rachel  Miller,  a 
widow  with  four  children,  herself  a  native  of  Alis- 
souri,  but  a  daughter  of  Solomon  and  "Grand- 
mother" Yates,  emigrants  from  Virginia  when  Alis- 
souri  was  a  part  of  the  remote  west.  Her  mother, 
"Grandmother  Yates,"  was  a  prominent  character 
in  the  early  history  of  both  Missouri  and  Montana. 
Her  record  as  told  by  herself  is  briefly : 

"I  was  married  in  Lee  county,  Va.,  and  started  in 
at  pioneering  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, for  I  left  the  church  on  horseback  and  rode 
all  the  way  through  to  the  far  west,  arriving  in 
Jackson  county,  Mo.,  where  we  remained  for  two 
years,  and  then  moved  into  the  Platte  purchase, 
settling  near  Platte  City,  where  we  lived  several 
years.  From  there  we  moved  to  Nodaway  and  An- 
drews counties,  where  we  lived  fifteen  years,  and 
from  Andrews  county  moved  to  Gentry,  where  I 
buried  my  husband  and  struggled  through  the  Civil 
war.  Constant  discouragement  made  me  leave  the 
land  I  had  found  a  wilderness  and  for  thirty  years 
had  seen  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  again  seek  fron- 
tier life.  On  May  5,  1864,  with  my  unmarried  child, 
I  started  for  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  up  the  South 
Platte,  through  old  Forts  Kearney,  Laramie,  Hal- 
leck  and  the  Bitter  Creek  valley,  on  the  California 
overland  route.  Our  train  being  large  the  Indians 
gave  us  no  trouble.  I  made  and  sold  butter  all 
the  way  across  the  plains.  I  also  had  fresh  eggs 
on  the  trip,  as  I  had  brought  a  number  of  chickens 
along.  *  *  *  I  have  crossed  the  plains  thirteen 
times,  have  raised  eleven  children,  have  fifty  grand- 
children and  over  forty  great-grandchildren." 

By  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Sitton  has  five 
daughters  and  two  sons :  Susan,  now  Mrs.  Al. 
Righte ;  Addie,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  Freeman ;  Alillie, 
now  Airs.  James  Wiler :  Dora  and  Lottie,  still  single, 
and  Benjamin  and  John.  On  Alay  i,  1870,  he 
started  with  his  family  for  Alontana,  coming  over- 
land to  Omaha,  then  by  rail  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
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then  by  teams  to  Radersburg,  in  Jefferson  county, 
where  they  arrived  June  17,  and  remained  until 
1895,  Mr.  Sitton  engaging  in  teaming  and  other 
work.  In  1893  he  honiesteaded  on  his  present  lo- 
cation, and  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming, 
making  a  specialty  of  fall  wheat.  He  has  brought 
the  land  to  a  good  state  of  productiveness,  and  has 
beautified  the' grounds  around  his  comfortable  and 
commodious  house  with  abundant  shade  trees  and 
ornamental  shrubbery.  He  has  also  started  a  fine 
orchard  which  will  be  soon  in  bearing  condition. 
His  home  is  one  of  the  attractive  and  comfortable 
ones  of  the  neighborhood. 


EUGENE  SMITH.— Born  at  Milton,  Wis.,  April 
I,  1846,  and  dying  at  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1890,  the  late  Eugene  Smith,  in  his  brief 
career,  showed  great  promise  and  fine  quality  of 
achievement  rather  than  completed  work,  although 
what  he  actually  accomplished  is  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  gives  him  rank  among  the  useful  and 
productive  forces  of  this  great  commonwealth.  Mr. 
Smith's  parents  were  Daniel  F.  and  Lucy  Smith, 
natives  of  New  York,  who  removed  to  Wisconsin  in 
their  early  married  life  and  there  reared  their  fam- 
ily. Their  son,  Eugene,  the  immediate  subject  of 
present  consideration,  was  sent  to  the  public  schools 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  and  then  pursued 
an  exhaustive  course  of  training  at  a  business  col- 
lege in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  graduated 
when  nineteen  years  old.  From  the  business  col- 
lege he  went  into  a  St.  Louis  bank  as  a  bookkeeper, 
and  later,  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  was  employed  in 
various  capacities  by  a  lumber  company  at  St.  Croix. 
In  1880  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on  his 
own  account  at  Clam  Falls  and  here  he  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  and  previously 
he  filled  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Lumberman  at  St.  Paul,  and  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Scientific  American  and  other  journals  for 
a  number  of  years.  Soon  afterward  he  accepted  an 
engagement  with  the  San  Francisco  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  Montana,  and  was  superinten- 
dent for  that  organization  until  his  death. 

In  politics  Mr.  Smith  was  a  stanch  Republican 
and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  party,  being  considered  wise  in  counsel  as  well 
as  courageous  in  action.  No  public  interest  es- 
caped his  notice,  and  none  of  merit  sought  in  vain 
his  earnest  and  helpful  support.     He  was  married 


at  his  native  town  in  1872  to  Miss  Adelphia  Tyler, 
a  member  of  the  distinguished  old  Virginia  family 
of  that  name,  whose  branches  are  found  among 
the  leading  people  in  many  places  in  the  west. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, namely:  Daniel  D.,  born  December  28,  1873: 
Eugene  Tyler,  born  March  6,  1875,  and  Ruth  Bar- 
bara, born  February  5,  1877.  Their  mother  died 
June  9,  1886,  and  on  August  29,  1888,  Mr.  Smith 
again  married,  on  this  occasion  with  Miss  Catherine 
Turner,  of  St.  Louis,  who  came  to  Montana  in 
1885  and  engaged  in  sfchool  teaching,  first  at  Deer 
Lodge  and  later  at  Philipsburg. 

In  his  editorial  work  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  talents 
of  a  high  order,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
brethren  in  that  line  everywhere.  He  was  well 
educated,  had  a  delicate  and  graceful  fancy  coupled 
with  strong  logical  powers,  and  an  extensive  and 
flexible  vocabulary.  His  contributions  to  the  maga- 
zine literature  of  the  country  were  numerous  and 
superior.  And,  withal,  he  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
as  modest  as  he  was  accomplished  and  entertaining. 


BERT  SHOREY,  of  Billings,  progressive  and 
enterprising  ranchman  and  stockgrower,  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  and  congenial  neighbor  and  com- 
panion, has  carved  out  of  adverse  and  obdurate  con- 
ditions the  career  of  successful  business  achieve- 
ments and  public  and  social  popularity  for  which 
he  is  noted.  He  is  a  native  of  Belfast,  Me.,  where 
he  was  born  September  7,  1862,  the  son  of  Welling- 
ton and  Louisa  (Durham)  Shorey,  both  natives  of 
Albion,  Me.,  the  former  born  in  1825,  and  the  latter 
in  1828.  The  father,  who  was  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
died  in  1899  at  Belfast,  where  the  mother  resides. 

Mr.  Shorey  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  remained  at  home  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1882  he  came  to 
Montana ;  and  after  passing  three  months  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  he  went  to  the  Judith  basin  in 
Fergus  county,  where  he  engaged  in  freighting  and 
working  on  the  Charles  Clary  ranch  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  In  1884  he  went  to  the  Musselshell 
country  and  worked  on  the  stock  ranch  of  Mr. 
Severence  for  two  years.  In  1886  he  located  perma- 
nently in  Lake  basin,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Bill- 
ings, where  he  has  one  of  the  finest  stock  ranches  in 
the  state,  consisting  of  24,320  acres,  all  fenced  and 
improved,  devoted  to  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  hav- 
ing an  average  of  29,000  sheep  and  400  cattle.    This 
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basin  is  well  irrigated  by  a  number  of  springs  within 
itself  and  by  snow  water  from  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Shorey  started  his  successful  career  in  the  west 
without  capital  except  his  strong  heart,  hopeful 
nature,  indomitable  will  and  unyielding  industry. 
He  purchased  with  money  earned  by  hard  labor  the 
thirty-eight  sections  of  land  that  compose  his  ranch, 
and  has  steadily  forged  ahead  to  his  present  promi- 
nent position  in  the  ranching  and  stockraising  in- 
dustries of  the  state.  In  1901  he  completed  a  hand- 
some residence  in  Billings  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  taken 
an  active  share  in  party  work,  or  sought  otifice  of 
any  kind.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  holding  membership  in  Rath- 
bone  Lodge,  at  Billings.  He  was  married  at  Bill- 
ings August  II,  1890,  to  Miss  Helen  Simmons,  who 
was  born  at  Belfast,  Me.,  in  1869.  They  have  one 
child,  Adelaide,  aged  seven  years. 


FM.  SMITH.— Of  German  ancestry  and  exhib- 
iting in  his  career  the  salient  points  of  the  Ger- 
man character,  F.  M.  Smith,  of  Absarokee,  Mont., 
has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  civilization 
and  development  of  the  northwest.  He  was  born 
in  Kent  county,  Mich.,  on  October  7,  1842,  the  son 
of  James  j\l.  and  Lovinda  (Burton)  Smith,  the 
former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of  \''er- 
mont.  His  grandfather,  G.  F.  Smith,  was  a  Ger- 
man who  came  to  America  when  a  young  man,  set- 
thng  first  in  New  York  and  later  becoming  a  pioneer 
of  Michigan.  The  father  of  F.  M.  Smith  re- 
mained in  Michigan  until  1856  when  he  started  for 
Colorado,  but  changed  his  mind  and  located  at  St. 
Peter's,  Minn.,  where  he  remained  until  i860,  when 
he  joined  the  stampede  to  Pike's  Peak.  He  and 
his  family  remained  in  that  neighborhood  until  1876, 
he  being  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock  and 
in  mining.  From  Colorado  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, and  from  there  to  Montana,  where  he  still 
resides  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  making  his  home 
with  his  son,  F.  M.  Smith.  His  family  consists 
of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  F.  M.  Smith 
passed  his  early  days  in  Michigan,  remaining  with 
the  family  until  January,  1869,  when  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Agnes  Ward,  of  Wisconsin.  Their 
children  are  J.  E.,  married  to  Miss  Ida  Roach  and 
located  at  Minneapolis;  L.  H.,  married  to  Miss 
Mabel  Parker,  and  ranching  on  property  adjoin- 
ing his  father's ;  Frances,  now  Mrs.  Walter  Parker, 


a  brother  of  the  wife  of  L.  H.,  they  being  children 
of  A.  E.  Parker,  of  Clark's  Fork;  Grant  M.  and 
Sherman.  Mr.  Smith  remained  in  Colorado  until 
1874  engaged  in  mining  and  raising  stock.  He 
then  removed  to  Oregon,  where  he  bought  a  farm, 
but  the  weather  was  so  wet  that  he  became  rheu- 
matic and  sold  his  place.  He  then  removed  to 
Washington  and  bought  a  farm  adjoining  the  Idaho 
line,  and  also  engaged  in  the  livery  business  and 
handling  machinery.  In  addition  he  had  a  gristmill, 
but,  after  losing  it  and  another  one  which  re- 
placed it  by  fire,  he  built  a  finer  one  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  business.  This  mill  is  still  standing 
at  Palouse. 

In  1893  Mr.  Smith  sold  his  property  in  Wash- 
ington and  came  to  Montana  in  1894,  locating  at  the 
mouth  of  Midnight  canyon  on  the  Stillwater,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  raising  cattle.  He  has  a  number 
of  fine,  thoroughbred  stock,  consisting  mosdy  of 
Polled  Angus  and  shorthorns.  Mr.  Smith  has  a 
fine  place,  all  well  irrigated  and  highly  improved. 
He  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  But 
all  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  has  not  been  passed  in  the 
work  of  peaceful  production.  He  has  rendered 
good  military  service  and  seen  some  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  D, 
Third  Colorado  Infantry,  and,  after  being  mustered 
in  at  Denver,  his  regiment  went  down  the  Platte 
to  intercept  the  Indians  and  Southern  jayhawkcrs 
who  were  giving  trouble.  After  a  few  months  they 
returned  and  were  sent  to  Sand  creek,  where  they 
had  a  serious  battle  with  the  Cheyennes,  Arapalioes 
and  Sioux,  the  regiment  losing  about  fifty  of  its 
400  troops  and  killing  750  of  the  800  Indians. 
Mr.  Smith  counted  147  scalps  of  white  men  in  one 
Indian  lodge,  some  of  them  not  yet  dry.  On  the 
next  day  he  and  his  brother  were  with  another 
party  looking  up  their  horses,  when  they  were  nearly 
surrounded  and  had  a  running  fight,  killing  sev- 
eral Indians.  On  another  occasion  their  company 
of  thirty  men  was  sent  out  after  a  band  of  Big 
Wolf's  men  and  killed  them  all,  about  eighteen 
in  number.  Big  \^^olf  being  among  the  slain.  Mr. 
Smith  received  an  honorable  discharge  at  Denver. 


EDWIN  B.  SIMPSON,  one  of  the  well  known 
stockmen  and  ranchers  of  Cascade  county,  re- 
siding near  Geyser,  has  been  very  prosperous  in 
the  raising  of  horses,  to  which  industry  he  has  of 
late  years  devoted  his  attention.    He  was  born  in  St. 
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Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  on  January  3, 
1844,  the  son  of  Joel  and  Ehzabeth  Simpson,  the 
father  a  native  of  the  United  States  and  the  mother 
of  New  Brunswick.  During  his  earlier  life  the 
father  was  a  sailor  but  later  he  profitably  engaged 
in  lumbering.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen  Edwin  B. 
Simpson  divided  his  time  between  attendance  on 
the  public  schools  and  in  working  in  his  father's 
sawmills  and  in  the  woods.  He  then  went  to  driving 
logs  in  the  river,  the  wages  varying  between  fifty 
cents  and  $2.00  a  day.  He  remained  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  New  Brunswick  until  1869,  when 
he  came  to  Montana,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
mines  at  Butte  for  $7.00  per  night. 

This  arduous  employment  he  continued  for  eight 
years  and  in  1880  exchanged  the  pick  and  shovel 
for  the  saddle  and  lariat  and  began  ranch  life  in 
which  "cattle  punching"  was  the  principal  work  in 
hand.  In  this  rough  school  he  acquired  valuable 
experience  and  preparation  for  his  later  success. 
His  salary  was  $600  per  year,  with  all  equipments 
furnished.  For  three  years  he  diligently  gave  hon- 
est service  and  then  decided  to  start  out  for  him- 
self in  the  same  business.  Mr.  Simpson  selected  his 
ranch  twenty-four  miles  from  Belt,  on  Davis  creek 
in  Cascade  county,  and  began  raising  cattle  and 
horses,  principally  the  latter.  To  his  homestead 
of  160  acres  he  has  added  timber  and  desert  claims, 
and  now  has  a  fine  range  of  480  acres  and  all 
conveniences  for  his  business.  Fraternaly  he  is  a 
Mason,  and  politically  a  Republican. 


pHARLES  B.  SMITH,  of  Helmville,  Powell 
Vy  county,  Mont.,  is  of  old  New  England  Colonial 
stock,  and  has  contributed  his  full  share  in  doing 
for  the  west  what  his  distinguished  ancestors  did 
for  the  rough  Atlantic  coast.  His  life  work  has 
been  varied  in  its  numerous  enterprises,  but  the 
results  have  been  satisfactory  and  he  can  look  back 
upon  the  dangers  and  trials  of  the  past  with  no 
regrets  for  present  or  future.  He  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island  November  13,  1843,  and  is  the  son 
of  Hon.  Martin  and  Mary  E.  (Smith)  Smith.  They 
sustained  no  relation,  however,  previous  to  mar- 
riage, although  their  names  were  identical. 

Hon.  Martin  Smith,  father,  was  born  in  1800  in 
Rhode  Island  in  the  same  house  in  which  our 
subject  first  saw  the  light.  He  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation,  a  prominent  local  official  in  his  native 
town  and  county,  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
legislature,   a   Whig   and   afterward    a   stanch    Re- 


publican. He  died  in  1870.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject  was  Israel  Smith,  distin- 
guished by  Colonial  fame.  The  mother  and  wife 
of  Hon.  Martin  Smith  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  she  died  in  January,  1858.  She  was 
a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  where  she  died  in  Janu- 
ary, 1858.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Ziba  Smith, 
and  she  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  eminent  and 
historical  Roger  Williams.  The  present  relatives 
of  the  subject  of  this  article,  in  Rhode  Island,  are 
very  wealthy  people,  manufacturers,  merchants,  etc. 
His  niece,  Mary  E.  Smith,  was  elected  and  served 
a  term  as  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Gran- 
ite county,  Mont.  Edward  Smith,  a  brother,  made 
the  Californian  trip  around  Cape  Horn,  in  1849, 
in  a  sailing  vessel.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the 
Golden  state  until  1865,  when  he  came  to  Montana 
and  engaged  successfully  in  merchandising  in  Black- 
foot  City.  He  was  in  those  early  days  a  noted 
packer  and  did  much  of  the  freighting  in  and 
around  the  territory.     He  died  in  1889. 

In  1862  the  subject  of  this  article  enlisted  in 
Company  I,  Twelfth  Rhode  Island  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, under  Captain  George  A.  Spink.  The  regi- 
men was  commanded  by  Col.  George  H.  Browne. 
The  service  was  confined  to  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, mostly  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  1865 
Mr.  Smith  started  west  and  drove  cattle  across  the 
plains  from  Atchison,  Kan.,  to  Central  City,  Colo. 
Here,  for  the  period  of  one  year  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing, and  in  1866  he  went  on  to  Salt  Lake,  where  he 
remained  two  months  working  in  the  lumber  woods. 
He  then  came  on  to  Montana,  stopping  at  Vir- 
ginia City  for  only  a  short  period,  and  pushing 
on  to  Blackfoot  City,  where  he  joined  his  brother. 
Edward,  who  was  engaged  in  business  at  that  point. 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  working  in  the 
store  and  mining  in  various  placer  claims.  He  has 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Blackfoot  valley  ever 
since  1871.  He  is  now  the  possessor  of  920  acres 
of  most  excellent  land,  lying  three  miles  north  of 
Helmville.  At  the  rear  of  his  commodious  resi- 
dence is  a  large  spring  from  which  flows  an  inex- 
haustible volume  of  pure  mountain  water  which 
never  freezes.  Owing  to  this  advantageous  fact 
he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  dairy  business  without 
the  expensive  use  of  ice,  the  water  from  the  spring 
being  conducted  directly  beneath  the  dairy  room. 

Mr.  Smith's  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  brother, 
Edward,  with  whom  her  present  husband  was  in 
partnership  at  one  time.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Evaline   Smoot,   a   native   of   Bloomington,    Macon 
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county,  Mo.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Humphrey  and 
Levina  (Fletcher)  Smoot.  Her  father  was  born 
in  Kentucky  and  died  in  Cahfornia.  He  crossed 
the  plains  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was  followed  by 
his  family,  they  coming  up  the  IMissouri  river  by 
steamboat.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Smith  was  born 
in  Kentucky  and  is  still  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
having  removed  from  Montana  several  years  ago. 
Her  husband  died  there  in  1882.  The  wife  of  our 
subject  was  the  first  white  woman  to  locate  and 
reside  permanently  in  the  Blackfoot  valley. 

]\Ir.  Smith  is  an  unusually  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured gentleman.  He  has  made  a  success  of  life 
and  that,  too,  against  difficulties. 


pHARLES  S.  SMITH.— The  subject  of  this  brief 
[^  sketch  has  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  on  his 
own  responsibility  from  the  tender  age  of  nine 
years,  being  denied  those  early  advantages  ac- 
corded to  the  average  boy,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
mount obstacles  which  would  have  daunted  many 
older  and  more  experienced  individuals.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  prosperous  stockgrowers  on  the  Fort 
Peck  reservation,  Valley  county,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess he  has  attained  by  indefatigable  industry  he 
is  deserving  of  all  praise :  while  he  has  not  failed  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been 
thrown  in  contact. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Holden,  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1857;  '"'"^  ''s  his  parents 
died  when  he  was  a  mere  child  he  knows  but  little 
concerning  them,  and  even  less  of  his  remote  gene- 
alogy. He  attended  school  until  he  attained  the 
age  of  nine  years,  when  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  having  no  influential  friends  when 
thus  starting  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
At  the  age  mentioned  he  began  his  individual  en- 
deavors, and.  about  the  }ear  1876,  made  his  way 
to  Sauk  Center,  .'^tearns  county,  Minn.,  he  was  em- 
ploj'ed  on  a  farm  in  that  vicinity  for  one  year.  In 
1877  he  came  to  the  northwest,  locating  at  Fort  Bu- 
ford,  N.  D.,  just  east  of  the  line  of  Valley  county, 
Mont.,  and  was  employed  in  that  vicinity  chopping 
wood  along  the  Missouri  river  and  supplying  fuel 
*or  the  various  steamboats  until  the  advent  of  the 
railroads  brought  about  the  practical  cessation  of 
navigation  on  the  upper  river,  about  the  year  1885. 
In  the  meantime  he  spent  the  winter  seasons  on 
hunting  expeditions  in  the  country  lying  between 
the  IMissouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  was  en- 


able to  reaHze  considerable  profits  from  his  efforts, 
being  at  all  times  ready  to  undertake  any  honest 
work  which  came  to  his  hand.  In  1886  Mr.  Smith 
took  up  a  squatter's  claim  in  Valley  county,  Mont., 
located  about  si.x  miles  from  the  present  thriving 
town  of  Culbertson,  where  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  fanning  and  stockraising  until  1898.  In 
the  spring  of  1900  he  located  his  present  ranch,  on 
the  Fort  Peck  reservation,  in  the  famous  Sauer- 
kraut coulee,  where  he  has  a  tract  of  arable  and 
eligibly  located  land,  and  is  now  engaged  in  raising- 
cattle  and  horses,  his  energy  and  capable  manage- 
ment winning  him  definite  success  in  his  enterprise. 
In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  the  year  1886  j\Ir.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage 
to  a  woman  of  the  Assinniboine  Indian  tribe,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  five  children :  John,  Nancy. 
Charles,  Frank,  the  youngest  an  infant. 


BRITT  F.  SMITH.— Nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  contributed  to  the  personnel  of  Mon- 
tana's social  make-up,  and  the  acquisition  from  Ar- 
kansas in  the  person  of  our  subject,  the  young 
business  men  of  the  town  of  Culbertson,  Valley 
county,  may  well  congratulate  themselves  for  the 
-^-aluable  service  he  has  rendered  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Benton  county.  Ark.,  May 
4,  1876.  His  father,  William  Smith,  was  born  in 
Washington  county.  Ark.,  in  1843,  a  thorough  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Ar- 
kansas. He  still  maintains  his  home  in  the  old 
state,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  wife, 
wdiose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Morrison,  was  born 
in  Tennessee.  Britt  F.  Smith  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive county,  completed  a  course  in  the  high  school 
at  Bentonville,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1897. 
He  matriculated  in  the  Mason  Valley  College,  at 
Mason  Vallex',  Ark.,  where  he  was  a  student  for 
three  years,  and  in  1896  passed  examination  for  a 
second-grade  certificate,  and  taught  in  the  i\Iartin 
school,  in  Benton  county,  for  one  term.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  secured  full  recognition,  being 
granted  a  first-grade  certificate,  and  taught  his  home 
school  in  Douglas,  Benton  county,  for  six  months, 
and  in  1898  was  teacher  in  the  Hazel  \'alley  school. 

In  ]\Tarch,  1899,  ^I''-  Smith  arrived  in  Valley 
county.  Mont.,  and  taught  one  term  in  the  Spring 
dale  school,  making  his  home  at  the  Dod  Williams 
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ranch,  where  he  was  emploj'ed  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  spring  of  1901,  in  partnership  with 
Bovell  Grimsley,  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business, 
near  Culbertson,  the  venture  proving  successful, 
being  carefully  managed.  In  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  Mr.  Smith  took  up  a  homestead  claim  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  which  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
hay.  In  politics  our  subject  gives  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  fraternally  is  identified 
with  Mason  Valley  Lodge  No.  150,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at 
Mason  Valley,  Ark.  He  is  one  of  the  popular 
voung  business  men  of  Valley  county. 


MRS.  CATHERINE  SMITH  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  on  May 
13,  1846,  and  her  early  imagination  was  filled  with 
the  picturesque  scenes  of  that  country  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  was  impelled,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  her  education  in  excellent  private  schools, 
to  go  abroad  and  see  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  like.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  Europe,  and  her  appetite  for  travel 
growing  by  wliat  it  fed  on,  she  made  a  trip  to 
America.  In  1864  she  sailed  on  a  return  journey 
in  a  ship  of  which  her  cousin  was  captain  and  had 
his  family  with  him  on  the  trip.  On  this  return 
trip  the  ship  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Alabama,  and  all  were  made  prisoners  of  war  and 
held  in  captivity  for  fifty  days  on  the  cruiser,  until 
June  23,  when  they  were  landed  in  France  and 
still  held  as  prisoners  until  after  the  battle  between 
the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge  two  weeks  later. 
Mrs.  Smith  saw  the  battle  and  remembers  with  in- 
terest its  thrilling  scenes.  Being  released  after  the 
battle,  she  returned  to  her  old  home  in  Wales  and 
remained  there  two  months. 

She  then  made  a  second  trip  to  the  United  States, 
stopping  first  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Here  she 
heard  from  her  brother  in  Montana,  whotu  she 
had  not  seen  for  twenty  years,  and  came  out  to  see 
him,  travehng  to  Corinne  by  rail  and  thence  by 
stage  to  Helena,  where  she  arrived  in  March,  1871. 
She  was  so  pleased  with  the  country  that  she  de- 
cided to  make  it  her  permanent  home.  She  re- 
mained with  her  brother  about  four  years.  In  1874 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  of  Helena. 
Her  husband  had  mining  interests  at  Park  City, 
near  Helena,  and  they  resided  there  about  eight 
years,  then,  on  account  of  ill  health,  Mr.  Smith 
purchased  a  ranch  on  Park's  gulch,  ten  miles  north 


of  Helena,  to  which  they  removed  and  on  which 
they  lived  for  the  next  nineteen  years,  having 
charge,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  of  the  Three  Mile 
stage  station  near  their  home.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  on  October  15,  1888,  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
turned to  the  home  at  Park's  gulch,  and,  expecting 
to  spend  there  the  rest  of  her  life,  made  extensive 
improvements.  Tiring  of  life  on  the  ranch,  how- 
ever, she  sold  her  interest  in  it  in  1901  and  re- 
moved to  Butte.  In  that  thriving  city  she  is  en- 
gaged in  business  and  winning  golden  opinions  by 
her  accurate  and  skillful  attention  to  her  mercantile 
affairs  and  her  worth  and  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity. She  is  a  member  of  Hedges  Lodge,  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  in  Helena,  in  whose  progress 
she  takes  an  active  interest.  In  church  affiliations 
she  is  a  prominent  and  useful  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church.  She  has  three  children  living :  Celia, 
wife  of  Andrew  Hegg;  Albert  I.  and  Laura  E. 


GEORGE  I.  SMITH.— The  ancestors  of  this 
gentleman,  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lines,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Maine,  bom  in 
the  city  of  Portland,  on  September  8,  1861.  His 
father,  Aaron  B.  Smith,  was  born  at  Ware,  Mass. 
Coming  to  Maine  in  early  life  he  removed  to  Ohio 
and  later  was  for  many  years  a  manufacturing  sta- 
tioner in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  In  1883  he 
came  to  Montana  and  has  since  made  his  home  with 
his  son,  George  I.  Smith.  His  wife  was  born  near 
Eastport,  Me.,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Minne- 
apolis in  November,  1887.  George  I.  Smith  re- 
ceived his  educational  discipline  in  the  schools  of 
Chicago,  being  graduated  from  the  high  school 
with  the  class  of  1878.  He  was  thereafter  a  book- 
keeper for  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.  for  two  years.  In 
1880  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Sun  River,  Mont.,  and 
was  for  three  years  in  the  employ  of  Clark  &  Ulm, 
extensive  stockgrowers,  and  in  July,  1883,  he  pur- 
chased a  claim  of  120  acres,  located  on  Willow 
creek,  twelve  miles  west  of  Choteau.  He  has  since 
increased  his  holdings,  by  pre-emption  and  pur- 
chase of  adjoining  tracts,  until  he  now  has  a  fine 
ranch  of  4,500  acres.  He  was  extensively  engaged 
in  sheepgrowing  for  about  seventeen  years,  but  in 
1900  he  changed  base  and  is  now  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  cattle,  being  one  of  the 
representative  operators  in  this  line  in  the  county. 
In  politics  Mr.  Smith  pays  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party. 
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HENRY  J.  SMITH.— One  of  the  representative 
young  btisiness  men  of  the  state  who  is  the 
prime  factor  in  an  industry  of  importance  and  some- 
what unique  character,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Smith,  is  the 
general  manager  and  chief  stockholder  of  the  Mon- 
tana Paris  Plaster  Company,  whoso  valuable  gyp- 
sum mines  are  located  in  Carbon  county  and  whose 
operations  are  constantly  expanding  in  scope  and 
importance,  making  the  enterprise  one  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  was  born  on  June  22,  1867,  at 
Atchison,  Halls  county,  Mo.,  the  son  of  \Mlliam 
and  Martha  (Book)  Smith,  who  were  born  in  the 
same  county,  as  was  his  paternal  grandfather,  An- 
drew Smith,  who  was  a  son  of  William  Smith,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  become  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Missouri,  where  he  passed  the  residue 
of  his  life,  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising. 
He  died  in  1873,  having  attained  the  patriarchal  age 
of  ninety-three  years.  Andrew  Smith  passed  his 
entire  life  in  JMissouri,  and  his  occupation  was  that 
of  his  father,  and  he  was  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential citizen.  He  married  Barbara  Harmon,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty-six  years,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  family  is  one  of  distinctive  longevity.  The 
father  of  H.  J.  Smith  likewise  devoted  his  active 
business  life  to  the  basic  industries  of  agriculture 
and  stockgrowing,  his  death  occurring  when  his 
son  Henry  was  but  three  years  of  age. 

Henry  J.  Smith  received  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  supplemented  the  same  by  a  course  of  study  in 
the  institute  at  Famiington,  Mo.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  proceeded  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  six 
months  later  he  went  southward  to  Natchez,  Miss., 
eventually  returning  to  Missouri,  after  which  he 
passed  about  eight  months  as  a  news  agent  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  his  run  being  in  Kansas. 
He  then  located  in  Linn  county,  Mo.,  where  he 
was  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  about  four 
years.  He  next  went  to  San  Francisco,  passing 
about  nine  months  in  the  Golden  state,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Missouri,  but  in  a  short  time  he 
came  to  Montana.  His  first  location  was  at  Big 
Timber  and  later  he  was  located  for  short  inter- 
vals in  Helena  and  Butte.  Thereafter  he  was  iden- 
tified with  ranching  near  Melville,  Sweet  Grass 
county,  for  eighteen  months,  and  he  then,  in  1893, 
visited  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chi- 
cago, returning  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1894. 
He  located  in  the  gypsum-mining  camp  in  Carbon 
county,   and   forthwith   became   identified   with   the 


manufacture    of    stucco    work    from    gypsum    and 
lime,  the  mine  being  opened  by  George  P.  Urner. 

The  strata  of  gypsum  show  leads  of  from  two 
to  twelve  feet  in  width  and  the  supply  of  this  valu- 
able product  is  practically  unlimited,  while  its  qual- 
ity is  of  the  best.  In  the  process  of  manufacture 
the  gypsum  is  crushed,  pulverized  and  then  calcined, 
thus  becoming  eligible  for  practical  use  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  manifold  architectural  and  ornamental 
designs.  The  company  has  erected  a  fine  plant, 
having  large  and  commodious  buildings  with  the 
most  improved  mechanical  equipment,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  manufacture  an  adequate  corps  of 
workmen  and  artisans  is  retained.  The  company  is 
incorporated  as  the  Montana  Paris  Plaster  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Smith  is  the  principal  stockholder 
and  the  general  manager.  A  man  of  distinctive 
executive  and  business  capacity  and  sterling  integ- 
rity, Mr.  Smith  commands  unqualified  confidence 
and  esteem  in  the  county,  and  a  token  of  this  was 
rendered  in  November,  1900,  when,  without  per- 
sonal overtures  or  active  work  in  the  campaign,  he 
was  elected  to  the  responsible  office' of  county  com- 
missioner, in  which  he  is  giving  his  best  efiforts  to 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  county.  His 
political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Republican  party. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  To  such  young  men  of  enterprise  and  abil- 
ity is  Montana  largely  indebted  for  the  gigantic 
strides  which  she  has  been  enabled  to  make  in  the 
avenues  of  legitimate  enterprise  and  normal  in- 
dustry, and  Carbon  county  claims  IMr.  Smith  as 
one  of  its  representative  citizens,  and  a  man  who 
is  worthy  of  the  success  he  has  won. 


T  OHN  H.  SMITH,  who  since  his  location  in 
J  Butte,  has  built  up  a  most  extensive  and  profit- 
able business,  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1861, 
the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Rachel'  (Hawley)  Smith. 
The  father,  a  Nova  Scotia  farmer,  was  born  in 
1826  and  died  in  1889.  The  mother,  born  in  1828, 
is  still  living.  John  H.  Smith  was  the  sixth  of  a 
family  of  fifteen  children.  In  the  public  schools 
he  received  a  fair  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  came  west,  locating  in  Idaho,  and  engaging 
in  lumbering,  which  he  followed  for  eight  years 
quite  successfully,  but  only  about  eighteen  months 
in  Idaho.  Afterward  he  came  to  Montana,  and  was 
successfullv  located  on  Moll  creek,  near  Anaconda, 
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at  Big  Hole,  Warm  Spring  creek,  Empire,  Wolf 
creek  and  Great  Falls.  At  the  latter  city  he  dis- 
posed.of  his  lumbering  interests,  and  has  since  been 
enga2;ed  in  merchandising  in  Butte,  holding  also 
mining  interests  with  W.  H.  Patterson  and  T.  P. 
Newton.  In  1889  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss 
Lillie  M.  Turner,  of  Helena,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Turner.  Mr.  Turner  was  of  English  ancestry  and 
was  interested  in  rolling  mills,  mining  and  in  luui- 
bering.  He  died  in  Butte  in  ^larch,  1894,  leaving 
his  widow,  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Turner,  to  survive 
him.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Smith  have  two  children,  Al- 
freda  and  Irwin,  both  residing  at  home.  In  the 
various  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  en- 
gaged in  Montana  he  has  been  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful, and  enjoys  the  good  will  and  esteem  of 
manv  friends. 


JAMES  H.  SMITH.— One  of  the  earliest  of  Mon- 
tana's pioneers,  a  man  who  came  here  in  the 
early  'sixties  and  later  joined  the  grand  rush  to 
the  newly  discovered  gold  fields  of  Alder  gulch,  one 
who  has  fought  Indians  and  endured  many  hard- 
ships, witnessed  many  exciting  scenes  and  is  well 
and  favorably  known  by  a  host  of  friends  through- 
out the  state,  is  James  H.  Smith.  His  present  resi- 
dence is  at  Augusta,  and  he  was  born  in  Liberty, 
Clay  county.  Mo.  His  parents  were  \\'illiam  and 
Elizabeth  Smith,  who  were  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  early  emigrated  to  ^Missouri  where  the 
father  was  a  farmer  and  one  of  the  first  to  erect  in 
that  country  the  old-fashioned  horsemills  of  that 
day,  and  politically  he  was  a  "dyed-in-the-wool" 
Democrat,  and  died  with  the  Democratic  harness  on. 
Both  himself  and  wife  died  in  1849.  James  H. 
Smith  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years  was  at  work 
with  a  Cary  plow  in  his  father's  fields,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  his  parents  until  he  attained  his 
majority.  His  first  important  business  experience 
was  in  i860  with  a  band  of  1,000  sheep  which,  in 
company  with  James  T.  Riley,  he  drove  to  Texas. 
They  sold  the  sheep  at  a  fair  profit,  but  being  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  portion  of  their  pay  in  Con- 
federate money,  they  suffered  an  unexpected  loss. 
Mr.  Smith  returned  to  ]\Iissouri  overland,  and  then 
decided  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  Montana.  In  com- 
pany with  T.  F.  Campbell,  the  first  probate  judge 
elected  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  he  arrived  at 
Alder  gulch  early  in  June,  1864,  and  engaged  in 
hauling  logs  and  in  general  teaming,  for  which  he 
received  $125  in  gold  dust  per  month.    He  remained 


at  Alder  gulch  for  some  time,  eventually  driving  a 
four-mule  team  to  Salt  Lake  on  his  own  account. 
He  there  made  large  purchases  of  potatoes  and 
onions,  which  he  disposed  of  at  Alder  gulch  at  a 
good  profit.  He  then  started  with  several  others 
down  the  Yellowstone  river  for  Missouri  in  row- 
boats,  passing  Bozeman,  which  then  consisted  of  a 
solitary  cabin.  They  were  frozen  in  on  the  Yellow- 
stone and  compelled  to  carry  their  packs,  provisions, 
etc.,  overland  to  Fort  Union,  which  was  then  used 
as  a  trading  post  and  base  of  supplies  and  was 
garrisoned  by  one  Choteau,  a  Frenchman  of  St. 
Louis,  also  by  100  United  States  soldiers.  Dur- 
ing the  trip  to  the  fort  their  provisions  became  ex- 
hausted and  they  subsisted  on  game  for  a  week. 
From  Fort  Union  he  went  east  and  located  near 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  until  the  following  October, 
when  he  visited  Texas  again  for  a  short  time,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  went  back  to  Missouri  mule- 
back.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  came  overland  to 
Montana,  and  on  this  expedition  he  had  numerous 
severe  engagements  with  hostile  Indians,  and  in 
one  battle  his  cousin,  Benjamin  jMcCulloch,  was 
killed.  Many  of  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  party 
were  stolen,  and  the  trip  was  a  most  disastrous  one. 
Having  arrived  in  Montana,  being  six  months  on 
the  trip,  two  weeks  were  passed  at  Willow  creek,  in 
Jefferson  county,  and  then  Mr.  Smith  came  to 
Helena  and  engaged  in  the  sawmill  business  for 
Sanford,  Jurgins  &  Co.  The  following  spring  he 
engaged  in  freighting  between  Fort  Benton  and 
Helena,  and  he  subsequently  worked  for  E.  Beech 
in  the  placer  mines  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  half  a  mile  below  Stubb's  ferry  at  the  Gates  of 
the  Mountains,  on  a  bar  known  as  M.  C.  Cues'  bar. 
They  dumped  the  tailings  in  the  river,  filling  it  up 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  could  almost  throw  a 
stone  to  the  other  side. 

He  then  secured  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres 
where  the  Hebrew  cemetery  is  now  located  and 
improving  it  began  ranching  in  a  small  way. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  the  enterprise  was 
not  a  success,  and  he  sold  the  property  to  Hon.  S. 
Orr  for  thirty  head  of  cattle,  with  which  he  con- 
ducted dairying  for  four  years,  with  fair  suc- 
cess. In  1876  he  purchased  railroad  land  near 
Helena,  adjoining  the  present  college  site.  Here 
Mr.  Smith  continued  in  the  cattle  business  until  the 
"boom  times"  of  1889,  the  year  of  Montana's  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  and  he  was  the  first  man  in  the 
vicinity  to  sell  out  at  a  good  profit.  In  May,  1889, 
he  came  to  the  ranch  where  he  now  resides.     This 
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is  one-half  mile  south  of  Augusta,  and  comprises 
480  acres,  of  which  240  acres  can  be  cultivated  and 
he  is  now  engaged  in  general  ranching  and  stock- 
raising.  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  L. 
Riley  on  July  29,  1867.  She  was  bom  in  Missouri, 
a  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Caltha  Riley,  both  na- 
tives of  Kentucky.  The  father,  a  farmer,  came 
to.  Missouri  in  pioneer  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riley 
were  both  members  of  the  Christian  church  and 
they  died  at  an  early  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
also  members  of  the  Christian  church  and  are 
highly  esteemed.  They  have  had  six  children,  one 
dying  in  infancy.  The  living  are  Luther  L..  Will- 
iam B.,  Hattie  H.,  Arthur  B.  and  George  R. 


JOHN  T.  SMITH.— The  profession  of  law  in 
Montana  has  been  honored  and  dignified  by  the 
scrupulous  and  signally  able  services  of  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  representative 
members  of  the  bar  of  Park  county.  John  Thomp- 
son Smith  was  born  in  Kirksville,  Adair  county, 
Missouri,  on  July  17th,  1850,  being  the  son  of 
Capt.  John  T.  and  Sarah  Ann  (Goode)  Smith,  both 
of  whom  traced  their  agnatic  lineage  to  English  ex- 
traction, while  both  families  early  became  identified 
with  the  annals  of  the  south,  having  been  established 
en  American  soil  for  many  generations  and  ever 
exemplifying  sterling  character  and  strong  intel- 
lectuality. John  T.  Smith,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  February  25th,  1813,  and  his  wife  was 
born  in  Casey  county,  Ky.,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1818.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  Josiah  and 
Martha  (Plexco)  Smith,  the  latter  being  of  Hol- 
land Dutch  descent,  while  the  former  was  a  son  of 
Isaac  Smith,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to 
America  in  the  colonial  epoch.  In  the  maternal  line 
the  ancestry  of  Mr.  Smith  traces  back  to  Richard 
Goode,  who  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in 
1558,  and  thence  in  direct  line  as  follows:  John 
Goode,  born  in  England,  in  1620;  Joseph  Goode, 
bom  in  Isle  of  Wight  county,  Virginia,  in  1688; 
Daniel  Goode,  born  in  Virginia,  in  171 5;  Campbell 
Goode,  born  in  Virginia  in  1745,  died  in  1810: 
William  Goode,  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1770,  died  in 
Palmyra,  Mo.,  in  1844.  The  last  named  was  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject. 

John  T.  Smith,  Sr.,  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Howard  county.  Mo.,  in  1834.  As  a  young  man 
he  removed  thence  to  Adair  county,  Mo.,  where  he 
engaged   in   mercantile   pursuits.      In    1859  he   or- 


ganized at  Kirksville  a  branch  of  the  old  State 
Bank  of  Missouri,  of  which  he  became  president 
on  its  organization.  He  represented  his  county  in 
the  state  legislature  in  1857-8,  and  during  his  in- 
cumbency formed  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 
Prof.  J.  M.  Swallow,  securing  him  the  appointment 
as  state  geologist  of  Missouy,  Prof.  Swallow  being 
the  first  incumbent  of  this  office  and  later  attain- 
ing distinction  in  connection  with  geological  ex- 
plorations in  Montana.  In  the  spring  of  1864, 
while  living  at  Mrksville,  Mo.,  Capt.  John  T. 
Smith,  owing  to  the  animosities  of  the  then  pending 
Civil  war,  decided  to  come  to  Montana.  Property 
in  Missouri  was  being  indiscriminately  confiscated, 
while  many  good  and  harmless  citizens  were  called 
to  their  doors  only  to  meet  a  volley  of  musketry, 
and  these  conditions  were  sufficient  to  make 
refugees  of  many  of  the  prominent  families  in  that 
locality.  The  Captain  thus  started  on  the  long  and 
weary  journey  across  the  plains,  starting  out  in 
company  with  his  two  eldest  sons,  a  negro  named 
John,  a  neighbor  named  Alexander  Foster  and  a 
nephew,  Porter  Smith.  They  outfitted  with  two 
ox  teams  and  two  yokes  of  cows,  and  upon  arriving 
at  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  they  were  joined  by  many 
other  refugees,  forming  a  company,  over  which 
Capt.  Smith  was  placed  in  command.  On  learn- 
ing of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Alder  gulch,  they 
started  for  that  point,  and  at  Renshaw's  bridge  fell 
in  with  Capt.  Bozeman,  who  had  formed  a  com- 
pany, and  the  two  parties  arranged  to  keep  in 
touch  on  the  forward  journey.  On  the  site  of  the 
present  Fort  Phil  Kearney  one  of  the  men  in  the 
company  was  badly  torn  by  a  bear.  Game  was  most 
plentiful,  and  the  party  celebrated  the  4th  of  July 
by  killing  more  than  a  hundred  bufifalo.  After 
striking  the  Yellowstone  river,  near  where  the  city 
of  Billings  now  stands,  the  company  separated, 
Capt.  Smith  finally  locating  in  the  Gallatin  valley, 
where  he  engaged  in  ranching,  meeting  with  good 
success  from  the  start.  In  1868  he  returned  to 
Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  children, 
and  in  1879  he  came  again  to  Montana  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  his  ranch,  in  the  Gallatin  valley, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1896.     His  wife  passed  away  in  October,   1889. 

John  T.  Smith,  Jr.,  passed  his  boyhood  in  Kirks- 
ville, Mo.,  attending  the  public  schools  and  later 
completing  a  course  of  study  in  the  State  Normal 
School  in  that  place,  graduating  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1872,  carrying  off  the  honors  and  being 
the  youngest  member  of  the  class  by   four  years. 
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Having  pledged  himself  to  continue  at  the  normal 
school  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  history  and 
geology,  he  accepted  the  chair  covering  these  three 
branches  and  filled  the  position  for  one  year,  when 
he  resigned,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  which  he  had  decided  to  adopt  as  his  voca- 
tion in  life.  He  pursued  his  technical  study  under 
the  effective  direction  of  the  firm  of  Ellison  &  Elli- 
son, Kirksville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
state  in  1874,  entering  upon  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Butler,  Bates  county,  Mo.,  and 
there  continuing  until  1890.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
county  attorney,  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
He  gained  marked  precedence  in  his  profession,  hav- 
ing a  large  business  and  retaining  the  clientage  of 
important  corporations,  bankers  and  other  repre- 
sentative business  men.  He  came  to  Montana  in 
1890  bearing  the  highest  endorsements  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Missouri,  and  settled  in  Livingston, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  here  he  has  gained  that  prestige 
which  is  the  just  reward  of  his  talent  and  his  in- 
tegrity in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  is  a  deep 
student,  is  thoroughly  informed  on  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  is  versed  in  a  wide  field  of  literature, 
especially  in  the  domain  of  history  and  physics,  and 
upon  questions  of  law  his  opinions  invariably  com- 
mand respect.  Since  coming  to  Montana  he  has 
been  retained  in  a  number  of  cases  of  more  than 
local  celebrity,  while  as  a  counsellor  his  services 
have  been  in  demand  in  connection  with  interests  of 
wide  scope  and  importance.  He  is  at  present  en- 
gaged as  attorney  in  some  of  the  largest  water- 
right  suits  that  have  ever  been  brought  in  the  state. 
He  has  recently  purchased  about  2,800  acres  of  land 
which  is  all  enclosed  and  stocked  with  cattle  and 
horses.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  on  several  occasions  has  been 
the  choice  of  his  party  for  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  has  "received  large  complimentary 
votes.  In  1899  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Livingston, 
giving  a  most  able  and  discriminating  administra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1877,  Mr.  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ida  Alice  Jacobs,  who 
was  born  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  March  17,  1855, 
the  daughter  of  Abraham  D.  and  Elizabeth  (Kirk- 
patrick)  Jacobs,  natives  respectively  of  Washing- 
ton county,  Penn.,  and  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  have  had  three  children :  Kirk, 
Vard  and  Louise  Goode,  the  last  named  having  died 
November  24,    1889,   at  the  age  of  eight   months. 


Fraternally  our  subject  is  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  in  which  he  has  been  raised  to  the 
master's  degree,  and  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  the  A.  O.  U.  M. 


O  CHUYLER  C.  SMALL,  the  present  county 
^  treasurer  of  Valley  county,  is  an  admirable  type 
of  the  vital  and  progressive  young  men  who  have 
contribvited  so  materially  to  the  development  of  the 
state  of  Montana  and  to  maintaining  her  prestige  at 
high  standard.  He  is  practically  a  native  son  of  the 
northwest,  since  he  was  an  infant  at  the  time  when 
his  father  took  up  his  residence  in  this  section  of  the 
Union,  and  has  been  reared,  educated  and  played 
well  his  part  in  connection  with  the  practical  ac- 
tivities of  life. 

Mr.  Small  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  the  far 
distant  Pine  Tree  state,  having  been  born  at  Lud- 
low, Aroostook  county.  Me.,  June  i,  1867.  His 
father,  David  W.  Small,  was  born  in  the  same  place 
in  1836,  being  a  representative  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent old  famihes  of  New  England.  In  the  fall  of 
1868  he  came  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  was  engaged 
in  farming  for  two  years  near  Hamilton,  now 
known  as  Manhattan,  Gallatin  count}^  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period  he  removed  to  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  livery  business 
from  1870  until  1895,  but  since  then  has  been 
identified  with  mining  enterprises  in  Alaska,  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Martha  Bradbury,  was  born  in 
North  Dakota,  and  died  at  Ludlow,  ■Maine,  in  1868. 

Schuyler  Colfax  Small,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  review,  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  old 
city  of  \^''alla  Walla  until  1879,  when  he  came  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  completed  a  course  in  the  Engle- 
horn  Business  College,  where  he  was  graduated  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1884.  In  the  following 
year  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  near  Miles 
City  and  continued  operations  until  1887,  when  he 
took  his  stock  to  the  Musselshell  country,  where  he 
conducted  the  same  line  of  enterprise  until  1891, 
when  he  took  up  a  ranch  near  Saco,  Valley  county, 
filing  on  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  and  soon 
afterward  pre-empted  a  claim  of  equal  area  near 
Glasgow  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  horses  on  his  two  ranches. 

In  politics  Mr.  Small  has  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  at  the 
election  in  November,  1900,  he  was  elected  treasurer 
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of  Valley  county.  His  personal  popularity  and 
public  appreciation  of  his  eligibility  for  this  re- 
sponsible office  were  made  clearly  manifest  at  the 
time,  being  the  only  candidate  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic county  ticket.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  un- 
der sheriff  by  R.  L.  Conatser,  and  in  each  of  his 
official  positions  has  shown  himself  well  worthy  the 
trust  reposed,  and  has  given  a  most  careful  adminis- 
tration of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  county  since 
his  induction  into  office.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  North  Star  Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at 
Glasgow,  of  which  he  is  secretary  at  this  time,  and 
with  Northern  Light  Lodge  No.  33,  K.  of  P.  at 
Glasgow.  At  Saco,  Mont.,  September  20,  1899,  Mr. 
Small  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Georgia  F. 
Wilson,  who  was  born  at  West  Union,  Minn.,  the 
daughter  of  Chas.  and  Halla  (Moxt)  Wilson,  the 
former  residing  at  Billings ;  the  latter  died  in  ]  895. 


ROB.  L.  O.  SMITH.— The  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  have  contributed  well  to  the 
citizenship  of  Montana,  and  among  those  progressive 
young  business  men  who  claim  the  dominion  as  the 
place  of  their  nativity  is  Mr.  Smith,  now  engaged 
in  the  livery  business  at  Malta,  one  of  the  thriving 
little  towns  of  Valley  county. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Nova 
Scotia,  July  10,  1873,  being  the  son  of  John  and 
Jane  (Black)  Smith,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  father  gave  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits  until  1884,  but  in  that  year 
moved  to  the  province  of  Assinniboine,  Northwest 
Territory,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stockraising.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the 
parents  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  subject 
of  this  review  being  second  in  order  of  birth. 

Rob.  L.  O.  Smith  received  very  good  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  at  the  time  when  the 
family  moved  to  the  wilds  of  the  northwest.  He 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  ranch  in 
Assinniboine  until  1893,  in  the  spring  of  which  year 
he  came  into  Montana,  located  in  Malta,  and  for  six 
years  was  employed  on  various  ranches  in  this  lo- 
cality. In  1899  he  rented  the  livery  stable  and 
equipment  of  George  Jones,  and  in  December,  1901, 
in  company  with  his  brother,  Fred  K.,  purchased 
the  outfit  and  has  from  that  time  conducted  a  very 
satisfactory  business  and  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  citizens  of  Malta  and  all  with  whom 


he  has  come  in  contact.  The  firm  is  now  known  as 
the  Smith  Brothers,  and  is  quite  popular  among 
the  business  men  of  the  town.  In  politics  he  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  the  Republican  party,  having  be- 
come a  naturalized  citizen.  On  October  24,  1900, 
]\Ir.  Smith  married,  at  Malta,  Miss  Mildred  Tress- 
ler,  a  native  of  Fergus  county,  Mont. 


REUBEN  W.  SNOOK.— Born  in  Center  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  June  27,  1833,  and  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  that  sturdy  old  commonweakh,  Reuben  W. 
Snook  brought  to  Forsyth,  Mont.,  the  qualities  of 
industry  and  frugality  for  which  the  people  of  his 
native  state  are  distinguished,  and  has  put  them 
to  good  and  productive  usefulness.  His  parents, 
Levi  and  Margaret  (Wohlfort)  Snook,  were  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  they  there  died;  the  former  in 
1879  and  the  latter  in  1881.  Their  ancestors  on  both 
sides  of  the  family  came  to  the  United  States  with 
a  German  colony  in  1684,  and  settled  near  York, 
Pa.,  where  they  were  profitably  engaged  in  farming 
for  generations.  Reuben  Snook  remained  at  home 
working  on  the  farm  and  attending  the  district 
schools  in  his  neighborhood  as  he  had  opportunity 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  After  leaving 
school  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He 
worked  in  his  native  state  as  a  journeyman  and  rail- 
road bridge  builder  until  1883.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  he  brought  his  wife  and  children  to  Mon- 
tana and  located  at  Forsyth.  There  he  followed 
the  business  of  contracting  and  building  for  eight 
years,  and  erected  most  of  the  frame  buildings  that 
were  put  up  in  the  early  growth  of  the  town — about 
forty  in  all.  In  1893  he  quit  working  at  his  trade 
and  homesteaded  a  ranch  on  the  Yellowstone  which 
he  sold  soon  after  and  removed  to  his  present  ranch, 
one  mile  from  Forsyth.  This  ranch,  comprising  168 
acres,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Snook  in  1890,  and  is 
devoted  to  horses,  cattle,  farming  and  dairying.  Mr. 
Snook  also  owns  valuable  town  property  in  Forsyth. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  has  rendered 
faithful  service  in  various  official  stations.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  appointed  public  administrator  in  the  spring 
of  1901,  and  was  census  enumerator  in  1900  for 
district  No.  104,  then  in  Custer  county. 

Mr.  Snook  was  married  in  Center  county,  Pa., 
in  1858,  to  Miss  Mary  Walker,  a  native  of  that 
state,  who  died  there  in  1873.  He  contracted  a 
second  marriage  in  1874,  at  the  same  place,  being 
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united  on  that  occasion  with  Miss  Margaret  Near- 
hood,  also  a  Pennsylvanian  by  nativity.  They  are 
the  parents  of  seven  children :  Annie,  wife  of  W.  H. 
Armstrong,  a  stockman  near  Forsyth ;  William,  liv- 
ing at  home ;  John  and  Howard,  cowboys ;  Edward, 
an  Alaska  miner ;  and  Lizzie  and  Maggie,  living  at 
home.  The  children  of  the  first  marriage  are :  Aus- 
tin, married  and  living  at  Johnstown,  Pa. ;  Emma, 
wife  of  Amos  Fehl,  a  tanner  at  Clearfield,  Pa. ; 
Helen  Martha,  wife  of  Ira  Blumgard,  a  fanner  in 
Center  county.  Pa. ;  Rebecca,  wife  of  Rice  Wester- 
by,  living  at  Forsyth,  Mont.,  and  Sadie,  wife  of 
J.  H.  Kenealy,  a  dairyman,  near  Forsyth. 


SMITH  BROTHERS.— Among  the  more  suc- 
cessful stockmen  and  ranchers  near  Augusta, 
Mont.,  are  Arthur  B.  and  Luther  L.  Smith,  brothers 
who  are  successful  and  enterprising  business  men. 
They  are  Montanians  by  birth,  Arthur  having  been 
born  near  Helena  and  Luther  in  the  capital  city. 
( See  sketch  of  James  H.  Smith,  elsewhere  in  this 
work.)  Arthur  B.  Smith,  born  on  February  i, 
1877,  attended  school  during  the  winter  months  at 
the  district  schools  and  assisted  his  father  on  the 
farm  in  the  summer  seasons.  When  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old  he  and  his  brother  Luther  purchased 
400  acres  of  land  from  Albert  Dupee  for  $3,000. 
This  ranch  is  located  five  miles  south  of  Augusta ; 
one  hundred  acres  of  it  they  devote  to  general  ranch- 
ing, and  the  rest  affords  splendid  range  for  their 
fine  herd  of  cattle.  On  September  12,  1890,  Arthur 
B.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice 
Daniels,  a  native  of  Missouri  and  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam B.  and  Gertrude  Daniels.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  her  mother  in  Missouri. 
They  were  a  family  of  agriculturalists  and  came  to 
Montana  in  1881,  locating  at  Belt.  They  are  both 
active  members  of  the  Christian  church.  Luther 
L.  Smith  was  born  September  28,  1870.  Until  he 
was  of  age  his  time  was  passed  in  attending  school 
and  in  general  fann  work.  Since  attaining  his  ma- 
jority he  has  been  engaged  with  his  brother  in  the 
cattle  business.  In  1890  Mr.  Smith  had  a  remark- 
able escape  from  death.  He  fell  from  the  top  of 
Haystack  butte,  100  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
receiving  but  slight  injury.  Politically  he  is  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  frater- 
nally he  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He 
is  an  energetic  business  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
integrity  and  is  highly  esteemed. 


HARRY  SOMMERS.— Of  the  men  who  have 
displayed  unusual  business  ability  in  electrical 
work  is  Harry  Sommers,  superintendent  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  for  Helena  and  contiguous 
territory,  a  position  to  which  he  has  risen  by  in- 
dustry and  capacity  from  the  ranks  of  the  service. 
He  was  born  in  1864,  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  son 
of  John  and  Catherine  (Kirker)  Sommers,  the  for- 
mer a  native  of  New  York  state  and  the  latter  of 
Switzerland.  They  settled  in  Iowa  early  in  their 
married  life,  but  soon  removed  to  Missouri,  where 
the  father  followed  farming  and  his  trade  of  car- 
penter until  his  death  in  1867.  The  mother  then 
made  her  home  in  Denver  and  in  that  city  her  son, 
Harry,  received  his  early  education.  When  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  started  out  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  entering  the  employ  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Denver  as  a  mes- 
senger, and  for  a  number  of  years  worked  in  tliis 
capacity  during  the  summer  months,  attending 
school  in  the  winter.  He  was  connected  with  the 
telegraph  service  in  various  places  and  capacities 
until  1888  when  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  in- 
stalled the  dist'-ict  messenger  service,  and  then  on 
September  i  of  that  year  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Telephone  Company  in 
Helena,  a  position  which  he  still  holds,  and  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  discharging  with  eminent 
satisfaction  to  the  company  and  the  public.  Mr. 
Sommers  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
service  of  his  party,  and  represented  his  ward  two 
years  in  the  Helena  city  council.  Of  the  fraternal 
societies  he  belongs  to  the  Freemasons  and  the  Elks, 
holding  membership  in  their  Helena  lodges.  In 
1 891  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Anna 
Houser,  a  native  of  Virginia  City,  Moiit.,  and 
daughter  of  Christian  and  Mary  E.  Houser  of  that 
city.  In  1893  she  passed  to  those  activities  that 
know  no  weariness,  leaving  one  child,  William  H. 
Sommers. 


THOMAS  A.  SNIDOW.— The  American  mind 
is  essentially  elastic  and  recuperative  as  well  as 
resourceful  and  self-reliant.  When  the  conditions 
of  life  are  obdurate  and  unfavorable,  it  persuades  or 
compels  them  to  fruitfulness.  When  reverses  of 
fortune  come,  out  of  the  very  wreck  it  frequently 
finds  the  means  to  greater  prosperity  and  success. 
This  truth  is  well  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Thomas 
A.  Snidow.  He  was  born  near  Madison,  Monroe 
county.   Mo.,  January  31,   1863,  the  son  of  J.   M. 
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and  Martha  (Ash)  Snidow,  the  former  born  in 
Virginia  in  1825,  and  the  latter  in  Indiana  in  1831. 
The  father  removed  with  his  parents  to  Missouri 
when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  in 
Monroe  county.  There  on  the  homestead  the 
mother  died,  August  2,  1895. 

Mr.  Snidow  remained  at  home  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  attending  the  public  schools 
of  his  neighborhood  during  his  minority  and  as- 
sisting on  the  farm.  In  March,  1885,  he  migrated 
to  Colusa  county,  Cal.,  where  he  worked  for  four- 
teen months  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Glenn.  He  then 
leased  a  500-acre  farm  in  the  same  county,  and 
after  raising  one  crop  of  wheat  sold  it  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Sierra  Lumber  Company  as  fire- 
man in  the  hoisting  works  at  Butte  Meadow,  re- 
maining from  May  until  December,  1888,  at  which 
time  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  bought  a  farm 
in  Randolph  county  in  February,  1889,  which  he 
sold  in  August  of  the  same  year,  after  which  he 
went  back  to  his  old  home  and  remained  there  un- 
til 1891.  From  April  to  Jnly  of  that  year  he  was 
in  the  ice  business  at  Castle,  Meagher  county, 
Mont.,  and  went  from  there  to  Billings,  working 
through  the  summer  of  1891  for  George  Ash.  In 
the  fall  he  ran  sheep  on  shares  for  about  a  month, 
and  then  bought  800  head  for  himself,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  The  financial 
panic  of  1893  swept  away  all  his  earnings;  but  with 
resolute  heart  he  went  to  work  on  the  stock  ranch 
of  P.  B.  Moss,  still  holding  the  sheep  he  had  origi- 
nally purchased,  and  gradually  recuperated  his  for- 
tunes, until  in  October,  1900,  in  partnership  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Billings,  he  formed  the 
Snidow  Sheep  Company,  of  which  he  acts  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  P.  B.  Moss  being  the  president. 
The  company  runs  annually  about  17,000  sheep. 

In  1899  Mr.  Snidow  completed  a  handsome  resi- 
dence in  Billings  which  he  now  occupies.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  been  an  active 
partisan.  He  was  married  in  Shelby  county.  Mo., 
in  1899,  to  Miss  Sallie  Rodes,  a  native  of  Monroe 
countv,  where  she  was  bom  December  18,  1868. 


GEORGE  W.  SPROULE,  clerk  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  and  district  courts  for  the 
district  of  Montana,  was  born  at  Petaluma,  Cal., 
on  October  27,  1858,  the  same  year  and  day  when 
President  Roosevelt  began  his  brilliant  career.  Mr. 
G.  \V.  Sproule  is  the  son  of  Joseph  A.  and  Jane  E. 


(Eraser)  Sproule,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky 
and  the  latter  of  Scotland.  The  father  went  to 
California  in  1849  to  take  a  responsible  position  in 
the  United  States  custom  house  in  San  Francisco, 
and  died  when  his  son,  George,  was  but  eleven  years 
old.  Three  years  later  his  mother  also  passed 
away,  and  then,  making  his  home  with  a  sister  in 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  he  studied  assaying  under  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  G.  Mc]\I.  Ross,  readily  acquir- 
ing great  skill  and  continuing  the  business  until 
1879,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Col.  Frank  Drake,  a  leading  attorney  of 
Ne\'ada.  Before  completing  his  legal  studies  he  re- 
moved his  residence  to  Bodie,  Cal.,  where  he  accept- 
ably served  as  deputy  sheriff,  constable  and  assistant 
postmaster  and  resided  there  until  his  removal  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  October  4,  1883,  and  where  he  immediately  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  soon  after 
joined  the  great  stampede  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
country  in  northern  Idaho,  and  there  remained  ac- 
tive in  legal  practice  for  about  six  months. 

He  then  established  himself  as  an  attorney  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  meeting  with  acceptance  and  a  good 
clientage,  and  soon  after  was  given  the  clerkship 
of  the  probate  court  of  Silver  Bow  county,  and  also 
held  a  clerical  position  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff. 
His  thoroughness  and  efficiency  in  a  clerical  ca- 
pacity was  soon  demonstrated,  giving  him  an  ex- 
tended reputation.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish 
legal  practice,  keeping  his  law  office  open  while  pur- 
suing his  other  duties.  Upon  the  admission  of 
!\Iontana  as  a  state,  and  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  Montana,  Mr.  Sproule  was 
tendered  the  clerkship  of  that  important  court  by 
Judge  Hiram  Knowles  and  was  also  tendered  the 
position  of  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  same  district  by  the  late  Hon.  Lorenzo  Saw- 
yer, then  United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  Ninth 
judicial  circuit.  These  positions  he  accepted,  and 
entered  upon  their  official  duties  in  February  and 
March,  1890.  In  these  responsible  positions  he  has 
made  a  highly  creditable  record. 

Politicallv  Mr.  Sproule  has  always  been  identified 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  is  a  stanch  supporter 
of  its  principles  and  policies.  Fraternally  he  is 
affiliated  with  the  ]\Iasonic  order,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  National  Union 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  social  and  fraternal  life  of  Helena, 
where  he  resides.  On  I\Iay  i,  1889.  at  Butte,  Mont., 
Mr.    Sproule    wedded    Miss    Anna    Rutledge,    the 
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daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Rutledge,  the  former 
being  a  native  of  England.  During  the  Civil  war 
Mr.  Rutledge  served  in  the  United  States  navy, 
making  there  a  most  honorable  record.  He  died  in 
Colorado  in  1882.  His  widow  is  living  at  Oroville, 
Cal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sproule  had  two  children, 
Mabelle,  aged  eleven  years,  and  George,  who  died  in 
infancy  on  December  27,  1898.  Mrs.  Sproule  also 
died  at  Helena  on  November  i,  1900,  and  is  buried 
in  that  city. 


p  APT.  JOS.  V.  STAFFORD.— If  there  be 
v-^  anything  inspiring  and  helpful  in  an  example 
of  parental  devotion  and  heroism,  Capt.  Joseph  V. 
Stafford  has  had  its  full  benefit  in  the  life  of  his 
resolute  and  heroic  mother,  who,  left  a  widow  with 
very  small  financial  resources  to  rear  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  took  up  her  great  burden  with  lofty 
courage  and  faithfully  bore  it  to  a  successful  termin- 
ation. Removing  her  family  to  Iowa  in  1848,  by 
her  ability  she  kept  them  together  and  provided  for 
them  until  they  attained  mature  life.  Thereafter 
she  lived  with  her  son,  IMorgan,  in  whose  home 
she  died,  having  made  one  visit  to  Captain  Stafford 
in  Montana,  and  here  remaining  for  a  year.  That 
her  example  was  not  lost  on  him  is  proven  by  the 
record  and  achievements  of  Captain  Stafford,  who 
has  exhibited  in  his  life  the  same  sturdy  and  reso- 
lute force  of  character  that  distinguished  his  mother. 
He  was  born  in  Indiana  on  January  31,  1831,  the 
son  of  Jesse  and  Permelia  (Harrison)  Stafford,  the 
former  a  native  of  Kentucky  of  Dutch  ancestry  and 
the  latter  born  of  French  ancestry  in  Ohio.  They 
emigrated  to  Indiana  in  their  early  married  life, 
and  remained  there  engaged  in  farming  until  the 
death  of  the  father  in  1845.  Of  their  twelve  chil- 
dren, five  are  now  living,  Zephania  D.,  Joseph  V., 
Morgan  R.,  Sarah  E.  and  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Two  children  of  the  father  by  a  former  marriage 
are  also  deceased.  The  mother  died  in  Kansas  in 
1891  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  In  religious 
belief  she  was  a  zealous  and  devout  Baptist.  The 
father  was  a  Freethinker  and  he  was  a  Whig. 

When  he  was  seventeen  Capt.  Stafford  accom- 
panied his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
Iowa,  and  there  worked  on  farms  in  the  summer 
season,  wintering  with  his  mother.  This  he  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  and  in  1852  left  Iowa  for  the 
gold  fields  of  California,  where  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing until  1857.  His  operations  were^  successful, 
but    he    lost    most    of    his    earnings    in    the    bank 


failure  of  Page  &  Bacon,  of  San  Francisco.  Re- 
turning to  Iowa,  he  resumed  farming  operations, 
entering  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Missouri  river 
near  Sioux  City,  and  which  he  afterwards  lost 
from  a  defect  in  the  land  title.  In  1864  he  again 
came  westward,  settling  in  Montana,  and  having 
charge  as  its  captain  of  the  first  permanent  camp 
established  by  emigrants  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  state,  which  was  at  Emigrant  gulch  on  the 
Yellowstone  and  was  started  in  the  winter  of  1864-5. 
His  time  during  that  winter  was  passed  partly  in 
this  camp  and  partly  in  Bozeman,  in  which  town  he 
helped  build  the  first  hotel  there  erected.  This  was 
built  by  Rice  &  Stafford,  and  remained  standing 
until  a  recent  date.  In  June,  1865,  he  removed  to 
Helena,  went  over  to  the  Missouri  river,  established 
Canyon  Ferry,  where  he  erected  a  hotel  and  con- 
structed a  graded  road  over  the  mountains  to  the 
river  at  this  point.  Later  he  engaged  in  mining  in 
the  surrounding  gulches  and  helped  build  a  large 
ditch  leading  to  Cave  gulch,  at  an  expense  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  In  1873  h*^  leased  the  ferry  and 
hotel  and  opened  a  boarding  house  at  Cave  gulch, 
which  he  conducted  until  1875,  when  he  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  which  is  now  his  home. 

From  time  to  time  Capt.  Stafford  has  given  at- 
tention to  other  mining  enterprises.  He  invested 
$10,000  in  Bed  Rock  flume  in  Confederate  gulch, 
but  like  a  number  of  others  of  the  kind,  the  ven- 
ture was  a  total  failure.  In  1877  he  settled  on  his 
ranch  at  the  mouth  of  Avalanche  creek,  eight  miles 
above  Canyon  Ferry,  and  began  operations  in  stock- 
raising.  Fie  placed  his  family  in  a  good  home  in 
Helena  for  the  benefit  of  the  superior  school  ad- 
vantages, they  passing  the  summers  on  the  ranch. 
In  1898,  fired  with  the  old  spirit,  he  went  to  the 
Klondike  and  secured  a  share  of  its  golden  store, 
and  came  back  to  Montana  in  the  fall  of  1900  and 
continued  his  stockraising  enterprise,  in  which  he 
is  still  engaged.  On  January  31,  1868,  he  married 
Miss  Mindwell  B.  Kemper,  the  fifth  daughter  of 
nine  children  born  to  her  parents,  Zenas  and  Bart- 
lett  (Nash)  Kemper,  whom  she  now  survives  at 
the  age  of  sixt3'-five  years.  In  early  life  she  was  a 
communicant  of  the  Congregational  church.  She 
is  of  Revolutionary  stock,  having  had  a  great-uncle 
who  fought  in  the  war  for  independence,  and  being 
related  to  Governor  Chittenden,  the  first  governor 
of  Vermont,  and  also  a  direct  descendant  of  Josiah 
Bartlett,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  political  affiliation  Capt.  Stafford 
has  been  an  ardent  Republican  from  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  that  party,  and  has  rendered  valuable  service 
in  local  campaigns  and  in  official  stations.  He  was 
a  county  commissioner  for  six  years,  and  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  by  his  wise  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  the  office.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a 
Freethinker,  and  in  fraternal  relations  an  Odd  Fel- 
low of  the  highest  degree.  His  life  motto  has  been 
"Do  right  for  the  sake  of  right,  not  for  reward." 

He  acquired  his  title  by  being  elected  captain  of 
the  emigrant  train  in  which  he  crossed  the  plains, 
and  which  he  conducted  through  the  long  and 
tedious  trip  and  its  accompanying  dangers  with 
skill  and  success.  Expressing  himself  now  in  re- 
gard to  ]\Iontana,  he  says :  "Taking  my  successes 
and  pleasures  in  the  state  into  consideration,  I  must 
say  the  sun  shines  longer  and  brighter  here  than  in 
any  clime  I  have  seen  in  all  my  wanderings."  In  the 
evening  of  his  life  he  rests  amid  generous  friend- 
ships, with  the  evidences  of  public  esteem  and  ap- 
proval multiplying  around  him.  His  present  family 
consists  of  his  wife  and  three  children,  George  M., 
Jessie  P.  and  Joseph  Z.  Stafford.  The  children  are 
all  married  and  settled  in  homes  of  their  own.  The 
Captain's  life  has  not  been  wanting  in  the  element 
of  tragedy,  but  misfortune  has  never  destroyed  his 
nerve  or  soured  his  disposition.  In  1874  one  dis- 
astrous fire  destroyed  his  hotel  and  caused  him  a 
loss  of  $3,000.  A  month  later  another  fire  con- 
sumed 30,000  pounds  of  hams,  shoulders  and  ba- 
con, at  a  time  when  ham  was  worth  twenty-five 
cents,  shoulder  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents,  and 
bacon  twenty  cents  a  pound.  In  1894  a  third  fire 
destroyed  4,000  bushels  of  grain  when  he  was 
threshing.  But  after  each  disaster  he  went  forward 
with  resolute  couraje  and  determination,  and  smiled 
at  adverse  fate  with  a  serene  and  lofty  spirit. 


T  OSEPH  Z.  STAFFORD,  a  son  of  Capt.  Joseph 
J  V.  Stafford,  whose  career  is  noticed  at  length 
on  other  pages  of  this  A'olume,  was  born  at  Canyon 
Ferry  on  June  4,  1870.  He  spent  his  early  years  at 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  being  educated  at  home  by 
his  capable  mother,  an  accomplished  lady.  In  1879 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Avalanche,  and 
while  there  attended  a  public  school  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  for  a  few  years.  After  leaving  school 
he  engaged  in  ranching  with  his  father,  and  when 
the  latter  and  his  wife  went  to  Alaska,  they  left 
the  ranch  in  his  charge.  From  the  spring  of  1898 
until  the  fall   of   1900  "Brick"   Stafford,   as  he   is 


commonly  called,  conducted  the  large  and  profitable 
business  of  this  ranch  with  eminent  success.  He 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  cattleraising  during  this 
time,  introducing  thoroughbred  stock  and  breeding 
them  with  gratifying  results,  in  which  line  he  is 
still  occupied.  He  was  married  on  December  24, 
1894,  with  Miss  Maud  L.  Rotz,  of  Canton,  Mont., 
a  daughter  of  Azariah  L.  and  Missouri  (Filson) 
Rotz,  the  former  a  native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  the 
latter  of  Missouri.  They  moved  to  Montana  in  the 
early  days  and  settled  near  Canton,  where  they  en- 
gaged in  ranching.  ]\Ir.  Stafford  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  but  has  not  sought  prominence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  party  or  official  station.  His  fitness  for 
public  service  was  so  manifest,  however,  that  he  was 
selected  as  census  enumerator  in  1900.  In  fraternal 
relations  he  is  allied  with  the  Masons,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  United  Workmen  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  In  addition  to  his  father's  ranch  Mr. 
Stafford  has  a  homestead  and  a  desert  claim  of  his 
own  in  Broadwater  county.  He  is  an  active,  ener- 
getic and  highly  esteemed  young  ranchman  with  a 
future  full  of  promise. 


SD.  SOiMES,  one  of  the  successful  miners  of 
Teton  county,  is  perhaps  the  most  experienced 
railroad  man  in  Montana.  He  was  born  at  Som- 
bury,  Canada,  on  January  29,  1854,  his  father, 
Timothy  Somes,  having  been  born  at  Picton, 
Canada,  in  1828.  He  was  a  prominent  lumberman, 
both  in  Canada  and  in  Michigan,  and  died  at  Port 
Gratiot  in  1879.  His  wife,  Mary  (Cole)  Somes, 
was  born  in  Canada  in  1838,  and  is  at  present  re- 
siding with  a  daughter  at  Tobogan,  Mich.  The 
education  of  S.  D.  Somes  was  completed  at  the 
public  schools  of  Thornton,  Mich.,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  years  he  began  railroading  by  enter- 
ing the  train  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
first  as  brakeman  and  subsequently  as  freight  con- 
ductor. From  1 88 1  until  1885  he  was  conductor 
of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
subsequently  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  running  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Brandon  and  engaged  in  con- 
struction work.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
Great  Falls  &  Canada  Railway  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  the  completion  of  the  road.  Mr. 
Somes  then  engaged  in  construction  work  on  the 
Great  Northern,  between  Havre  and  Spokane,  and 
at  Fisher  station  in  1893  he  received  an  injury  to 
his  spine  which  incapacitated  him  from  further  work 
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of  this  description.  He  next  successfully  con- 
ducted a  hotel  at  Blackfoot,  Mont.,  and  subsequently 
he  went  to  Swift  Current,  on  the  Blackfoot  ceded 
strip,  and  acquired  an  interest  in  eleven  quartz 
mines,  which  he  owns  in  company  with  Daniel  Doty, 
John  Berger,  Charles  Buckley,  James  Ford  and 
one  Edwards,  which  are  bonded  for  $150,000. 

At  Winnipeg,  on  December  22,  1884,  Mr.  Somes 
was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Kenkarten,  Canada,  born  in  1865.  They  have  four 
children,  Edna,  Josephine,  Seymour  and  Maude, 
aged  fourteen,  thirteen,  ten  and  eight  years.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Somes  is  affiliated  with  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  in  Division  49,  of  Winnipeg, 
Canada.  Politically  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  a  man  of  force  of  char- 
acter and  sterling  integrity,  highly  esteemed  by  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


O  AMUEL  SPAULDING.  —  Among  the  well- 
w  known  and  highly  respected  business  men  of 
Browning,  Mont.,  and  one  who  has  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  western  country,  is  Samuel  Spaulding, 
a  native  of  York  county,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  on 
February  28,  1849.  His  father,  also  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  and  a  native  of  Park,  in  that  state,  was  a 
miller  by  occupation  and  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1893.  His  wife,  Mary  A.  (Jones)  Spaulding, 
was  born  at  Park  and  now  resides  at  Baltimore.  In 
the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  and  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Mr.  Spaulding  acquired  his  school  education, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  it  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  for  he  then  went  to  learn  the 
barber's  trade  in  Baltimore.  This  business  he  fol- 
lowed from  1866  to  1869  in  the  latter  city,  Indianap- 
olis, Hillsboro  and  Alton,  111.,  going  from  Alton  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  embarked  on  the  Missouri  river 
for  Fort  Benton,  Mont.  He  arrived  in  June,  1869, 
and  pursued  his  vocation  at  Helena,  Bear  Gulch, 
Deer  Lodge  and  Fort  Shaw  until  1872,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  steamboating  between  Fort  Shaw, 
Sioux  City,  Bismarck  and  Fort  Benton  until  1874. 
He  then  resumed  his  trade  successively  at  Cheyenne 
and  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Forts  Fetterman,  McKinzie, 
Phil  Kearney,  Custer  and  Buford  until  1881,  when 
he  returned  to  Fort  Benton,  going  thence  to  Fort 
Assinniboine  and  Havre.  At  the  latter  point  he 
was  permanently  located  for  fourteen  years,  and 
here  he  owns  a  seventy-two  acre  farm,  four  miles 
from  the  city,  which  he  secured  as  a  homestead  in 


1894.  In  September,  1900,  he  settled  at  Browning, 
on  the  Blackfoot  reservation,  where  he  has  since 
been  the  proprietor  of  the  Browning  Hotel.  In. 
1876  he  was  married,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  Miss 
Georgia  Harrington,  a  native  of  Georgetown,  Ky., 
born  in  i860.  .They  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, Lorena,  Beatrice  and  Viola,  aged  respectively 
twenty,  sixteen  and  nine  years.  Mr.  Spaulding 
possesses  an  extended  acquaintance  and  is  highly 
respected  by  all. 


JOSEPH  SPOONER.— The  death  of  this  valu- 
J  able  citizen,  which  occurred  April  10,  1899,  was 
a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  benefit  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  born 
on  February  3,  1834,  at  Montreal,  Canada,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Angelica  (Dow)  Spooner,  also  na- 
tives of  Canada.  They  were  the  parents  of  four- 
teen children,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  fourth.  Mr. 
Spooner  attended  the  Brothers'  school  until  he  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  college  and  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twent3'-two, 
but  was  never  ordained.  After  leaving  school  he 
went  to  California  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and 
very  successfully  mined  there  for  five  years,  and 
while  there  sold  a  mine  which  had  come  into  his 
possession  and  went  back  to  Canada,  where  he  fol- 
lowed farming  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal  for 
the  next  ten  years.  He  then  opened  a  hotel  at 
Cedars,  which  he  conducted  for  four  years.  In 
1884  he  came  to  Montana  and  took  up  a  claim  two 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  Victor  on  which  he  re- 
sided to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  farm  comprises 
480  acres,  and  is  well  improved  with  a  good  brick 
house,  modern  in  construction  and  arrangement 
and  furnished  with  taste  and  judgment,  with  good 
barns,  outhouses  and  other  necessary  appliances, 
and  containing  one  of  Bitter  Root's  famous  orch- 
ards, which  yields  abundant  crops  of  superior  fruit. 
All  about  the  fami  that  indicates  thrift  and  skill  in 
management,  public  spirit  and  enterprise  in  im- 
provement, and  taste  and  foresight  in  arrange- 
ment, is  practically  the- work  of  Mr.  Spooner's  own 
agricultural  genius.  He  was  a  model  farmer  and  a  ' 
good  citizen  in  every  respect,  whose  life  work  was 
well  done.  In  religious  faith  Mr.  Spooner  was  a  de- 
vout Catholic,  and  in  political  affiliations  a  zealous 
Republican.  He  was  married  on  February  10,  1861, 
to  Miss  Priscilla  Dow,  daughter  of  Anthony  and 
Angela  Dow,  of  Montreal.  Their  family  consisted 
of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  six  are  now  living. 
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William  B.,  Orville  J.,  Orell  F.,  George  C,  Mary 
L.  and  Noah  A.,  of  whom  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  are  worthy  followers  of  their  father's  example, 
and  carry  out  in  their  lives  the  good  lessons  incul- 
cated in  his.  ?ilrs.  Spooner,  who  is  practically  in 
charge  of  the  farm  and  conducting  its  operations 
successfully,  stands  high  in  the  community  and  well 
deserves  the  commendation  which  she  receives. 


MAJOR  GEORGE  STEELE.— It  is  a  far  cry 
back  to  1857,  the  year  in  which  Major  Steele 
came  to  the  territory  of  Montana,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  few  men  now  in  the  state  are  more 
generally  and  favorably  known,  or  have  had  a  wider 
experience  in  the  important  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth than  Major  George  Steele,  of  Dupuyer, 
Teton  county.  In  leading  industrial  enterprises  and 
in  political  circles  he  has  ever  been  an  important 
factor,  being  at  all  times  closely  identified-  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  state  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  his  home.  He  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  January  13,  1837. 
His  father,  William  H.  Steele,  born  in  Scotland  in 
1799,  and  died  in  Canada  in  1847,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  British  army,  and  as  one  of  the  gallant  Scotch 
Greys  fought  bravely  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton when  the  great  Xapoleon  encountered  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Waterloo.  His  wife,  Nancy  (Simp- 
son) Steele,  was  born  in  England  and  died  in 
Canada  on  March  31,  1842.  George  Steele  was 
educated  in  the  Canadian  public  schools  until  he 
was  fifteen,  when  he  began  to  work  and  plan  for 
himself,  going  to  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
became  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  remained  until  1853, 
acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  business  affairs 
and  details  that  proved  in  after  life  of  great  service 
to  him.  From  1853  until  1856  he  was  connected 
with  commercial  life  in  Boston.  Mass.,  and  in  1857 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  from  that  city  came 
11])  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton.  Here  and 
at  Llelena  he  remained  for  seven  years,  associated 
with  the  American  Fur  Company.  In  1864  he  in 
company  with  Matthew  Carroll  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  at  Fort  Benton  until  1871.  In  1868, 
Messrs.  Steele.  Carroll  and  E.  G.  Maclay  pur- 
chased a  freighting  outfit  and  one  year  later  they 
were  joined  in  this  enterprise  by  C.  A.  Broadwater, 
and  they  long  transacted  an  extensive  freighting 
business,  touching  nearly  all  points  in  Montana. 
Major   Steele   disposed   of   his   interest   in   the   en- 


terprise in  1873  '^nd  for  two  years  was  in  general 
merchandising  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1875  he  set- 
tled at  Sun  River  crossing  as  a  merchant  and  con- 
tinued there  until  1884. 

From  that  year  until  1890  Maj.  Steele  was  ranch- 
ing on  the  Muddy,  near  the  town  of  Steele,  and  in 
1890  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  by  President 
Harrison,  and  served  most  efficiently  in  this  office 
for  three  years.  Then  after  two  years  passed  in 
other  enterprises  he  was  again  appointed  Indian 
agent  by  President  Cleveland,  serving  until  1897. 
In  addition  to  his  many  other  enterprises  conducted 
simultaneously  from  1890  until  1897  he  operated 
an  extensive  stock  ranch  on  Birch  creek  and  in 
1897  he  purchased  his  present  property  of  750  acres 
on  Birch  Creek  flat,  and  added  leased  520  acres 
of  school  land,  the  range  being  located  nine  miles 
from  Dupuyer.  Here  he  annually  secures  enormous 
yields  of  hay  a:id  runs  an  average  of  400  head  of 
cattle.  On  March  2,  1869,  Mr.  Steele  was  married 
at  TicondeiTOga,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Eva  R.  Treadway. 
She  was  called  from  earth  to  those  activities  that 
have  no  weariness  at  Helena  on  December  17,  1869. 
On  May  14,  1877,  at  Helena,  Mr.  Steele  wedded 
with  Miss  Annie  M.  Dias.  They  have  two  children, 
Georgie  Maud  and  Edgar  M.  The  political  activity 
of  Major  Steele  has  been  marked  with  unqualified 
success,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  Republican 
party.  In  1867,  on  the  organization  of  Choteau 
county,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
and  served  as  representative  from  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county  to  the  territorial  legislatures  of  1877  and 
1879,  and  was  also  a  prominent  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1884.  Ev- 
erywhere in  Montana  he  is  highly  esteemed  and 
recognized  as  a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and 
broad,  progressive  views,  and  as  one  of  the  best 
types  of  that  now  rapidly  decreasing  class,  the  o\'\- 
timer  of  the  earliest  davs. 


GEORGE  SPENDLIFF.— This  representative 
citizen,  progressive  and  enterprising  business 
man,  good  neighbor  and  firm  friend,  whose  beautiful 
home  proclaims  his  thrift  and  neatness,  was  born 
in  Madison  county,  Ind.,  on  July  14,  1857,  the  son 
of  James  and  Sophia  (Paris)  Spendliff,  natives  of 
Kent  county,  England,  who  upon  their  arrival  in 
America  located  for  a  time  in  New  York  and  later 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life   in   farming   and   raising  his   family  of  eleven 
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children.  His  son,  George,  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  county,  and  in  1881  he  came 
west  to  Wyoming  where  he  remained  seven  years 
employed  for  a  portion  of  the  time  as  a  herder  of 
stock  and  then  going  into  business  for  himself.  At 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  he  sold  out  and  made 
a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  When  he 
came  back  west  he  located  in  Montana  and  worked 
for  wages  on  the  Musselshell  for  a  time,  then 
bought  and  located  on  the  Block  ranch,  situated 
seven  miles  above  the  Musselshell  crossing.  He 
has  under  irrigation  320  acres  of  good  land  which 
is  very  fruitful.  The  water  for  this  purpose  is 
easily  procured  from  the  Musselshell  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  he  raises  large  crops  of  timothy  and 
alfalfa.  He  has  in  all  about  2,000  acres,  on  a  part 
of  which  he  recently  started  an  orchard.  It  is 
coming  into  bearing  order  and  is  very  promising. 
In  November,  1895,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Nora  Barley,  a  native  of  Iowa  and  daughter 
of  William  Barley,  who  was  prominent  in  that  state 
in  his  years  of  activity,  but  who  retired  from  active 
life  some  years  ago  and  is  now  making  his  home 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spendlifif.  They  have  three 
children,  Dorothy,  James  G.  Blaine  and  Arthur. 


CP.  SPELLMAN.— One  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness men  and  stockgrowers  of  Valley  county  is 
Mr.  Spellman  who  has  attained  success  through  in- 
dustry and  the  discriminating  utilization  of  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  in  Montana.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  New 'Frankfort,  Scott  county,  Ind.,  on 
October  2,  i860.  His  father,  William  Spellnian, 
born  in  Ohio,  in  1828,  as  a  young  man  removed  to 
Indiana,  locating  in  Scott  county,  where  he  has 
since  resided  and  carried  on  a  farm.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Miller,  was  like- 
wise born  in  Ohio.  She  accompanied  her  parents 
to  Indiana,  where  she  was  reared  and  educated  and 
still  resides.  Our  subject  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  old  homestead  while  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  New  Frankfort.  In  1880,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  came  to  Montana,  and  after  being  one 
year  in  the  employ  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Riggin,  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  he  rented  the  ranch  for  the  next  year. 
In  1883  Mr.  Spellman  went  to  the  Judith  Basin, 
and  herded  cattle  until  1888.  In  1889  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Helena  until  fall,  when  he  went  to  Valley 
county  and  secured  employment  on  the  ranch  of 
Henrv  Seiben  in  the  Little  Rockies,  and  remained 


until  the  fall  of  1892,  when  he  secured  a  third  in- 
terest in  the  general  merchandising  business  of  R. 
M.  Trafton  &  Co.,  at  Malta,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
time  until  1897,  when  he  retired  from  the  firm  and 
has  since  given  his  attention  to  cattle  and  sheep, 
utilizing  the  range  of  the  Little  Rockies  for  his 
herds  and  conducting  operations  extensively  and 
with  excellent  success.  In  politics  he  belongs  to  the 
Republican  party.  In  MaUa,  on  May  27,  1895,  Mr. 
Spellman  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Olive 
Lotsenhizer,  who  was  born  in  Michigan,  and  who 
died  at  Malta,  May  26,  1897. 


pHRISTIAN  STEINBACH.— Twenty-five  miles 
vy  northwest  of  Wolf  creek,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  lies  a  fine  cattle  ranch  of  1,640  acres.  It 
is  the  joint  home  of  Christian  Steinbach  and  ilr. 
Anton  Alt,  his  business  partner,  a  sketch  of  whom 
appears  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  Mr.  Stein- 
bach was  born  on  March  10,  i860,  at  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  the  son  of  Gottleib  and  Christina  Stein- 
bach, natives  of  that  place.  Gottleib  Steinbach  was 
a  hotelkeeper,  combining  this  business  with  a  profit- 
able bakery.  He  died  in  1879,  a  devout  member  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  The  wife  and  mother,  Chris- 
tiana Gottleib,  is  now  in  Wurtemberg,  but  has  re- 
married with  Louis  Haag,  a  successful  farmer. 
Christian  Steinbach  was  a  bright,  intelligent  lad, 
and  improved  every  opportunity  that  otTered  it- 
self, making  good  progress  with  his  studies  in  the 
public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen.  He  then 
learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  and  paid  $50  for  a 
right  to  learn  it.  At  this  he  continued  to  labor 
until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  During  this 
time  he  passed  eighteen  months  in  Switzerland,  and 
for  three  years  he  received  fifty  cents  a  day,  which 
later  was  advanced  to  $2.50.  The  smallness  of 
remuneration  of  labor  in  his  native  land  induced 
him  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Accordingly  he 
sailed  thither,  landed  at  New  York  and  immediate- 
ly came  to  Helena.  Mont.  He  engaged  at  ranch 
work  at  $45  per  month  for  eight  months  and  passed 
the  next  six  months  in  "tending  bar."  In  the  spring 
of  1883  he  located  at  East  Helena,  and,  with  Mr. 
Anton  Alt  took  charge  of  a  farm  owned  by  Chris- 
topher Keuck.  Their  two  years  labor  in  this  enter- 
prise were  well  rewarded. 

Christian  Steinbach  then  found  employment  with 
Daniel  Flowerree,  driving  a  coach  for  $40  per 
month.     After  a  few  months  in  ranch  work  he  re- 
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turned  to  Helena  and  resumed  blacksmithing  in 
that  city  until  the  next  July.  He  then  engaged  in 
a  butcher's  shop  at  Helena  for  seven  months,  re- 
ceiving $2.50  a  day.  Then,  with  his  former  partner, 
Anton  Alt,  he  engaged  in  dairying,  and  this  proved 
quite  profitable.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  pur- 
chased the  improvements  on  the  ranch  upon  which 
he  now  resides.  It  then  comprised  homestead  and 
desert  claims  of  160  acres  each.  In  1892  Anton 
Alt  secured  homestead  and  desert  claims  of  the 
same  amount,  and  this  land  was  added  to  the 
original  ranch.  Other  lands  have  been  added  until 
the  property  embraces  1,640  acres,  and  on  100  acres 
hay  and  grain  can  be  profitably  raised.  On  June 
24,  1886,  Mr.  Steinbach  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Mil'ch,  a  native  of  Baden,  Germany.  Her  father 
early  a  miner  was  a  farmer  in  later  life,  and  now 
resides  in  Philipsburg.  His  wife  died  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1896.  They  were  both  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  Of  the  six  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steinbach  three  are  dead.  The  living  ones  are 
Lia  C,  Henry  A.  and  William  C.  The  parents  are 
Catholics.  On  national  issues  Mr.  Steinbach  affili- 
ates with  the  Reptiblican  party,  but  in  local  affairs 
he  is  extremely  liberal. 


BENJAMIN  STEVENS.— Successfully  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  on  his 
fine  ranch  property  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
reservation,  Mr.  Stevens  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  progressive  and  representative  young  business 
men  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He  is  a  native  of 
Clayton  county,  Iowa,  born  on  January  19,  1862, 
the  son  of  Christopher  Stevens,  who  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1834,  and  who  removed  to  the  west, 
having  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  farming  in 
California  and  having  eventually  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Clayton  county,  Iov«'a,  where  he  continued 
in  the  same  vocation  until  his  death,  in  1866.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Catherine  Benton, 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1841.  and  died  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  in  1878. 

Benjamin  Stevens  received  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  McGregor  and  Clay- 
ton, Iowa,  and  he  continued  at  the  old  homestead 
until  1878,  when  he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
responsibility,  making  his  way  to  the  west  and  be- 
ing engaged  in  freighting  in  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota and  Wyoming  for  some  time.  In  1880  he  came 
to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  for  the  ensuing  four  years 


devoted  his  attention  to  teaming  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  whose  line  was  then  in  process 
of  construction  along  the  Yellowstone  river.  In 
1885  Mr.  Stevens  made  a  trip  to  the  Northwest 
territory,  returning  to  Fort  Benton  in  the  fall  and 
entering  the  employ  of  the  Choteau  Livestock  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  remained  about  eight  years. 
In  1893  he  located  on  his  present  ranch,  at  the 
mouth  of  People's  creek  and  near  Dodson  station 
on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  is 
his  postofifice  address.  Mr.  Stevens  gives  his  at- 
tention to  raising  cattle  and  horses,  and  is  conduct- 
ing operations  on  a  constantly  expanding  scale. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  proclivities.  In 
1893,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Legre 
Ereaux,  elsewhere  mentiond  in  this  volume,  Mr. 
Stevens  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rosalie 
Ereaux,  and  of  this  union  four  children  have  been 
born,  Esther,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Kate  and  Mary. 


BENJAMIN  F.  STICKNEY  may  most  consist- 
ently be  designated  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Pacific  coast  and  of  Montana,  in  which  state 
he  has  maintained  his  residence  for  nearly  forty 
>'ears,  having  been  identified  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  territory,  and  having  witnessed  the  var- 
ious stages  of  development  which  have  placed 
Montana  well  to  the  front  among  her  sister  states. 
With  the  development  of  her  various  resources  he 
has  been  concerned,  and  is  now  one  of  the  pros- 
perous farmers  and  stockgrowers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Craig.  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  where  he  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  sterling  character  and 
well  directed  efforts. 

Mr.  Stickney  is  a  native  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  bom  on  October  23,  1838,  being  the 
son  of  Abia  and  Diana  Stickney,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  old  Green  Mountain  state  of  Vermont. 
In  1844  they  removed  from  the  state  of  New  York 
to  Ogle  county.  111.,  where  the  father  continued 
to  be  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1851.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  was  also  his  wife,  and  in 
politics  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican  party 
from  the  time  of  its  organization.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  entered  into  eternal  rest  in  1863. 

Benjamin  F.  Stickney  received  but  limited  edu- 
cational advantages  in  his  youth,  attending  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  state  in  a  rather 
desultory  way,  but  this  discipline  afforded  founda- 
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tion  for  the  large  fund  of  well  assimilated  infor- 
mation which  has  come  to  him  through  personal  ap- 
plication and  association  with  men  and  affairs  in 
the  long  years  of  his  useful  and  honorable  life. 
He  began  to  assist  his  father  while  still  a  mere  lad 
and  continued  on  the  old  homestead  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  nineteen  years,  when  he  began  to 
work  for  himself,  dividing  his  income  with  his  par- 
ents until  they  had  passed  to  their  reward.  In 
March,  1859,  he  went  to  Missouri,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Illinois  in  the  spring  and  entered  the 
employ  of  A.  E.  Bowles,  a  farmer,  whose  place 
was  located  five  miles  north  of  Quincy.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  bridge  car- 
pentry, in  the  employ  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Company,  with  which  he  continued  tmtil 
i860,  when  he  went  to  Colorado,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Lyons  &  Pullman  Company,  driving  a  team 
through  to  Central  City  and  making  the  trip  in 
seven  weeks  time.  Immediately  after  arriving  at 
his  destination  he  severed  his  association  with  the 
firm  mentioned,  and  engaged  in  prospecting  and 
mining  on  his  own  responsibility,  meeting  with  fair 
success.  In  the  fall  of  1863  Mr.  Stickney  bought 
a  team  and  wagon,  secured  a  load  of  provisions  and 
started  on  the  overland  trip  to  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  freighting  and 
mining.  He  eventually  purchased  a  claim  in  Bevin's 
gulch,  mining  the  same  out  with  good  returns,  after 
which  he  resumed  freighting  for  a  brief  interval 
and  then  purchased  a  claim  in  Alder  gulch,  where  he 
secured  good  results  from  his  placer  mining  until 
the  supply  of  water  ran  short,  when  he  gave  the 
claim  to  his  friend,  Edward  Plank,  and  resumed 
freighting  between  the  various  mining  camps  in 
the  territory.  He  continued  in  this  line  of  enter- 
prise until  1872.  when  he  sold  his  business  to  John 
A.  Largent  and  Joseph  Hill,  and  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  took  up  his  abode  on  his  present  ranch, 
the  original  property  being  a  squatter's  claim  nf 
160  acres,  and  the  same  being  located  east  of  the 
present  village  of  Craig  and  on  the  Missouri  river, 
the  entire  tract  being  available  for  cultivation.  His 
crops  for  the  first  six  seasons  were  failures,  being 
destroyed  by  grasshoppers,  which  were  so  num- 
erous at  times  as  to  reach  a  depth  of  four  inches  at 
various  points.  He  engaged  also  in  the  raising  of 
cattle,  in  which  he  has  been  successful,  while  his 
efforts  to  raise  horses  in  the  earlier  years  were  not 
very  satisfactory,  though  of  late  he  has  been  more 
successful   in  this  line.     In    1898  he  engaged  also 


in  sheepgrowing,  and  this  branch  of  his  ranching 
industry  has  proved  consecutively  profitable.  Since 
purchasing  his  first  claim  he  has  added  2,894  acres 
to  his  ranch  and  also  leases  1,440  acres  of  railroad 
land.  From  1872  until  1875  Mr.  Stickney  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  J.  F.  Wegner  in  the  operation  of 
the  Craig  ferry,  and  in  the  latter  year  our  subject 
purchased  his  partner's  interest,  and  has  since  con- 
ducted the  ferry  across  the  Missouri  river  at  this 
point.  He  also  built  and  conducted  the  first  general 
merchandise  store  in  Craig,  opening  the  same  in 
1886  and  retaining  a  successful  business  until  he 
disposed  of  the  same  in  1896.  In  politics  he  gives 
his  support  to  the  Democratic  party. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1873,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Stickney  to  Miss  Rachel  Ware- 
ham,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter 
of  George  and  Annie  Wareham,  likewise  born  in 
that  state,  the  father  having  devoted  his  Hfe  to  the 
vocation  of  fanning.  In  politics  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican, and  his  religious  affiliations  were  with  the 
Church  of  God,  of  which  his  wife  was  a  member. 
The  latter  passed  away  in  1854,  and  he  lived  until 
May  5,  1895,  dying  at  a  venerable  age.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stickney  have  three  children :  Annie  L.,  Rosa 
M.  and  Abbie. 


WALTER  D.  STORY.— The  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  ranchman  who 
forms  the  subject  of  these  paragraphs  is  a  native 
of  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  where  his  life  began  in 
1861.  His  parents  were  Byron  and  Betsey  J.  (Co- 
nant)  Story,  the  former  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  The  father  was 
brought  to  Ohio  when  he  was  a  child  and  became  a 
prosperous  farmer.  His  family  consisted  of  eight 
children,  of  whom  Walter  was  the  oldest.  Our 
subject  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
place  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  then  sent 
for  nine  years  to  an  excellent  private  seminary 
located  at  Tupper's  Plains,  not  far  from  his  home. 
After  leaving  school  he  worked  on  the  farm  for  a 
year,  but  with  a  longing  for  the  freedom  and  op- 
portunity afforded  ambitious  young  men  in  the 
great  northwest  he  came  to  Montana  in  1881,  ar- 
riving at  Bozeman  by  way  of  Dillon  and  Virginia 
City.  His  first  work  was  at  the  West  Gallatin  Flour 
^lill,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up  to  take  a  place  in  Nelson 
Story's  bank  at  Bozeman,  Mr.  Story  being  his 
uncle.     In  the  spring  of  1882  he  went  to  Yellow- 
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stone  valley  and  took  charge  of  his  uncle  Nelson's 
cow  ranch,  remaining  until  1885 ;  he  then  went 
twenty  miles  south  of  Livingston  and  took  charge 
of  his  uncle's  horse  ranch,  where  he  remained  until 
1889.  At  that  time  he  went  to  Park  City,  as  the 
partner  of  his  uncle  in  the  ownership  of  13,000  cat- 
tle, which  he  sold  to  M.  H.  Murphy  in  1891,  and  the 
next  two  years  was  engaged  in  delivering  them. 
In  1893  he  purchased  a  farm  of  480  acres  two  miles 
west  of  Park  City,  which  he  stocked  with  200  head 
of  cattle  and  400  horses.  In  1897  he  erected  a 
barn  34x50  feet  in  dimensions,  and  two  years  later 
another  50x100  feet,  each  with  a  stone  basement. 
His  dwelling  is  15x30  feet  with  an  L  24x40,  and 
all  other  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  ranch 
being  in  keeping  therewith.  He  has  the  land  all 
fenced  and  under  good  irrigation,  and  200  acres 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  small  but  very 
fruitful  orchard.  His  stock  consists  of  300  cattle 
and  100  horses  at  this  time  (1901). 

Mr.  Story  was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Kate 
Payne,  of  Ohio.  They  have  three  children  living, 
namely :  Ralph,  aged  fifteen ;  Rose,  aged  fourteen, 
and  Clara,  aged  ten,  all  attending  school  in  Park 
City.  The  oldest  child,  Wilbur,  died  in  1901  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  In  politics  Mr.  Story  is  a  Re- 
publican, but  liberal  in  his  views.  He  is  broad  in 
religious  belief  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  several 
churches.  He  has  one  of  the  best  ranches  in  Yel- 
lowstone valley  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  useful  citizens  of  his  county. 


\  LBERT  C.  STOUTENBURG.— Living  in 
^  peace  and  plenty  on  a  farm  of  700  acres  of  good 
land,  located  four  miles  south  of  Utica,  in  Fergus 
county,  which  he  has  made  a  model  of  thrift  and 
fruitfulness.  Albert  C.  Stoutenburg  is  apparently 
safe  from  the  shafts  of  adversity  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  ill  fortune.  He  is  native  of  County  Grey, 
Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  August 
16,  1862,  a  son  of  Peter  and  Caroline  Stoutenburg, 
the  former  of  Holland  and  the  latter  of  English 
nativity.  They  emigrated  to  Canada  in  their  early 
life,  and  the  father  there  engaged  in  farming,  at 
w^hich  he  prospered.  He  belonged  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  politics,  and  both  were  devoted  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Their  family 
consisted  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Albert  G. 
was  the  youngest.  ]Mr.  Stoutenburg  had  but  few 
educational  advantages  in  the  schools,  being  obliged 


when  thirteen  to  devote  his  time  to  labor  on  the 
farm,  and  to  continue  at  this  until  he  was  eighteen. 
But,  being  of  an  observing  disposition,  quick  to 
learn  and  tenacious  to  retain,  he  is  self-educated 
from  active  contact  with  men  of  affairs  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience.  In  1880  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Helena,  where  he  secured  ranch 
work  at  a  compensation  of  $45  a  month  and  board. 
After  a  faithful  service  of  some  months  he  re- 
moved to  the  Judith  basin  and  remained  four  years 
with  his  brother  John,  who  was  manager  for  the 
Sage  Creek  Sheep  Company.  x\t  the  end  of  that 
time  he  went  back  to  Canada  and  spent  two  years 
speculating  in  grain.  He  then  returned  to  Mon- 
tana and  took  up  the  homestead  portion  of  his  pres- 
ent ranch,  adding  to  it  until  it  embraces  700  acres, 
on  which  he  produces  large  annual  yields  of  hay, 
oats  and  barley.  For  some  years  after  taking  pos- 
session of  it  he  raised  cattle  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  his  facilities.  But  he  is  now  giving  his 
attention  almost  wholly  to  sheep.  In  politics  Mr. 
Stoutenburg  is  a  Republican.  He'  was  married 
on  March  26,  1885,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Campbell, 
who  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  M.  and  Jane  Campbell,  Irish  by  birth, 
who  came  to  America  when  they  were  young.  The 
father  was  a  Christian  minister  and  a  member  of 
the  jMasonic  Order.  The  Stoutenburgs  are  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Maggie, 
is  now  deceased.  The  living  are:  Jane  C.  Sarah, 
Albert  C,  Jr.,  Edward,  Emily,  Peter  J\I.  and  Mary 
A.  Both  parents  are  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  enjoy  the  good  will  and  esteem 
of  their  neighbors,  and  have  a  large  number  of  ad- 
miring friends. 


p  USTAVE  STROBEL.— Printing,  -the  art  pre- 
vJ  servative,"  which  is  still  essentially  in  posses- 
sion of  masters  of  the  craft,  although  Mergenthaler 
has  replaced  the  deft  digits  of  the  compositor  with 
a  mechanical  device  that  greatly  lessens  the  labor 
and  reduces  the  importance  of  the  art,  has  in 
^Montana  no  worthier  or  more  respected  represent- 
ative than  Gustave  Strobel  of  the  State  Publishing 
Company,  of  Helena,  who  was  bom  in  Iowa,  in 
1866,  the  son  of  John  G.  and  Verena  (Walser) 
Strobel,  natives  of  Gemiany,  who,  emigrating  to 
the  LTnited  States,  settled  in  Iowa,  where  John  G. 
became  a  prosperous  shoemaker.  Gustave  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  when  seventeen  came 
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to  Montana,  and  for  a  time  he  was  here  engaged 
in  mining;  but  having  a  mechanical  mind  which 
could  not  find  its  proper  expression  in  delving  or 
digging,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  trade  of 
printing,  to  finish  here  the  course  he  had  begim 
in  his  more  eastern  home.  To  this  end  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Journal  Publishing  Company,  of 
Helena,  and  remained  with  it  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  He  then  established  an  office  of  his  own 
which  has  since  been  merged  in  the  State  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president  and  a 
stockholder  and  controls  its  mechanical  department. 
The  State  Publishing  Company  has  come  rapidly 
into  favor  and  business  success,  has  a  wide  and 
high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  work,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  printing  plants 
of  the  northwest.  Its  great  prosperity  and  the  firm 
hold  it  has  on  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the 
business  community  is  largely  due  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Strobel  and  his  ability  in  conducting  its  affairs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union  of 
Helena  and  gives  to  its  welfare  an  energetic  and 
earnest  attention.  He  married  in  June,  1899,  with 
Miss  Qiarlotte  Ashman,  daughter  of  Stephen  Ash- 
man, a  well  known  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Strobel  is  a  modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  who 
knows  no  higher  aspiration  in  life  than  to  do  well 
his  duty  wherever  its  claims  may  lead,  and  in  so 
doing  has  illustrated  forcibly  the  value  of  a  clear 
purpose  intelligently  followed  out.  His  career  is 
a  credit  to  the  manhood  and  industry  which  have 
made  America  great. 


HAVILLAH  B.  STRONG,  who  is  one  of  the 
prosperous  and  enterprising  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  the  Sun  River  valley.  Cascade  county, 
has  achieved  a  worthy  success  and  is  also  honored  as 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  September,  1839,  in 
Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  being  the  son  of  James 
and  Orpha  Strong,  likewise  natives  of  the  old  Em- 
pire state,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Illinois  in 
1843,  and  still  farther  west  in  1849.  The  father 
was  originally  engaged  in  farming,  but  later  turned 
his  attention  for  a  time  to  freighting  through  the 
west,  being  thus  engaged  until  1869,  when  he  came 
to  the  Sun  River  valley,  in  Cascade  county,  Mont., 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  upon 
quite  an  extensive  scale,  meeting  with  success.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  passed  away  on  the  3d  of 
June,    1900.      His    father    still    resides   in    Cascade 


county,  of  which  he  is  an  honored  pioneer.  He 
originally  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  eventu- 
ally transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party.  His  wife  was  a  devoted  and  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church. 

Havillah  B.  Strong,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  sketch,  had  rather  limited  educational  advan- 
tages in  his  youth,  his  boyhood  days  having  been 
passed  principally  in  Illinois,  where  he  attended  the 
district  schools  as  occasion .  presented.  He  con- 
tinued to  assist  his  father  on  the  farm  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  he  tendered  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  enlisting  in  1862  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ninth  Illinois  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  three  years,  after  which  he  re-enlisted  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge  and  being  mustered  out  in  1865. 
The  succeeding  five  years  Mr.  Strong  was  engaged 
in  farming  in  Iowa,  whence  he  returned  to  Illi- 
nois, where  he  passed  one  year,  and  in  1872  came 
to  Sun  River,  Mont.,  where  he  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  to  fanning  and  stockgrowing,  in  which 
gratifying  success  has  attended  his  discriminating 
and  careful  methods.  He  took  up  homestead  and 
pre-emption  claims  aggregating  320  acres,  and  has 
since  purchased  an  additional  435  acres,  while  so 
excellent  is  the  svstem  of  irrigation  available  that 
the  whole  tract  may  be  put  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  His  industry  and  upright  dealings  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  have  given  him  prestige 
and  the  high  regard  of  the  people  of  the  community. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  unqualified  support  to  the 
Republican  party. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1863,  Mr.  Strong  was  married 
to  Miss  Susan  E.  Cronk,  who  was  born  in  New 
York,  as  were  also  her  parents,  Festus  and  Amelia 
Cronk,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Festus 
Cronk  was  a  successful  farmer  and  stockraiser,  was 
a  man  of  highest  integrity,  and  in  politics  was  a 
stalwart  Republican.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  six 
children  have  been  born,  and  one  of  the  number, 
Mary  L.,  is  deceased.  The  others  are  Arthur,  Al- 
bert, Ida  O.,  Ada  M.  and  Eva.  Mrs.  Strong  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 


MORTIMER  L.  STRONG,  who  is  one  of  the 
representative  ranchmen  of  Cascade  county, 
and  who  may  be  justly  considered  a  pioneer  of 
Montana,  was  born  near  Belvidere,  111.,  on  the  20th 
of  November.    1850,  being  the  son  of  James  and 
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Orpha  Strong-,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the 
old  Empire  state,  whence  they  removed  to  Illinois 
in  the  year  1843  ^"d  six  years  later  came  to  the 
far  west,  the  father  engaging  in  freighting  in 
divers  sections  of  this  portion  of  the  Union.  In 
1859  he  was  one  of  the  number  that  formed  the 
Pike's  Peak  rush  and  was  always  a  pioneer.  He 
was  long-  associated  with  and  a  personal  friend  of 
the  celebrated  Kit  Carson,  Jim  Bridger  and  other 
historic  characters.  In  1869  he  came  to  Sun  River 
valley,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing and  cattleraising  until  1882.  He  then  sold  his 
ranch  to  his  son  Mortimer  and  made  his  home  in 
Sun  River  village  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
September  9,  1901,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  highly  respected  citizens  of  the  county. 
Originally  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  in  later  years  was  affiliated  with  the 
Republicans.  His  wife  was  summoned  into  eternal 
rest  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1900,  having  been  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Mortimer  L.  Strong,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  spe- 
cifically devoted,  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation and  continued  to  assist  his  parents  until 
the  year  1871,  having  aided  in  the  operation  of  the 
parental  ranch  during  the  time  that  his  father  was 
engaged  in  freighting.  In  the  spring  of  1872,  having 
attained  his  legal  majority,  he  engaged  to  work 
for  his  father  for  wages,  and  thus  continued  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  In  1874  he  filed  entry  op 
a  pre-emption  claim  of  160  acres,  and  later  secured 
desert  and  homestead  claims,  aggregating  320  acres, 
while  he  has  also  purchased  about  800  acres.  This 
fine  ranch  property  he  has  improved  in  an  excellent 
way,  has  here  been  successful  in  raising  cattle,  400 
acres  of  the  ranch  being-  available  for  effective  cul- 
tivation. 

Politically  Mr.  Strong  gave  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party  until  the  silver  issue  became  para- 
mount, when  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Silver  Republican  party,  of  whose  principles  and 
policies  he  has  since  been  a  stanch  advocate.  He 
has  been  very  energetic  and  has  used  marked  discre- 
tion in  his  operations,  while  his  life  is  ever  con- 
formed to  those  high  principles  of  integrity  which 
invariably  beget  objective  confidence  and  esteem. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1882,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Strong  to  Miss  Agnes  M.  Morrow, 
who  was  bom  in  Colorado,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
S.  and  Jeannette  Morrow,  natives  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Montana,   whither  he  came  in    1864,   engaging  in 


mining  operations  and  also  in  the  raising  of  stock, 
and  for  a  few  years  he  also  successfully  conducted 
a  dairy  business.  In  politics  he  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  and 
as  a  man  among  men  he  was  held  in  uniform  esteem. 
His  death  occurred  June  13,  1891,  while  his  wife 
passed  away  in  1880.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow 
were  earnest  Presbyterians.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong 
became  the  parents  of  two  children,  Mabel  O.  and 
Jessie  E.  The  devoted  and  cherished  wife  and 
mother  was  summoned  into  eternal  life  on  March 
16,  1896,  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  her. 
In  her  earlier  life  she  held  membership  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  but  in  later  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 


BATTISTA  SUCCETTL--Born  in  Lombardy, 
Italy,  in  1850,  a  section  of  that  classic  land 
which  gave  to  the  world  a  great  race  of  money 
lenders  and  transmitted  its  name  to'moneyed  thor- 
oughfares of  many  great  cities  beyond  its  boun- 
daries, the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  wandered  far 
from  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  the  occupation  of 
his  people  in  early  days. 

His  parents  were  Anthony  and  Kate  (Tamang- 
nio)  Succetti,  natives  of  Lombardy  and  the  parents 
of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living,  three 
of  them  in  Lombardy,  and  three,  all  sons,  in  Mon- 
tana. Our  subject  attended  school  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  working  meanwhile  on  his 
father's  farm.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  four 
years  herding  sheep  and  goats  in  summer  among  the 
hills  and  working  on  a  log  drive  in  the  winter. 

In  1870  he  bade  adieu  to  sunny  Italy  and  sought 
the  larger  opportunities  for  freedom  and  prosperity 
offered  by  the  United  States.  He  first  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  occupied  two 
years  in  chopping  cordwood  in  winter  and  making- 
brick  at  Careville  in  summer.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  Pennsylvania  and  worked  three  n-ionths  on  a 
ditch  running  out  of  Pittsburg.  From  there  he 
made  his  way  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a  stone  mason,  and  then  went  to  Eureka,  Nev., 
where  he  was  employed  at  burning  charcoal  for 
about  two  years.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
freighting,  and  in  1878  was  in  L^tah.  chopping 
wood  and  doing  other  jobs.  In  1879  he  came  to 
]\Iontana,  locating  at  Butte,  where  he  chopped  wood 
for  several  months,  part  of  the  tinie  in  Brown 
gulch,  and  also  for  the  Silver  Bow   brewery,  but 
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obtained  other  work  in  the  brewery,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1881.  After  leaving  the  brewery  he 
chopped  wood  at  Yankee  Doodle  gulch,  and  later 
located  near  the  present  site  of  Laurel,  before  there 
was  a  town  or  railroad  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. He  homesteaded  148  acres,  through  which  a 
large  irrigation  ditch  now  runs,  enabling  him  to 
cultivate  a  good  portion  of  the  land  and  aiding  him 
in  raising  on  it  profitable  crops  of  alfalfa,  oats, 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  He  has 
also  started  to  raise  fruit,  and  now  has  the  promise 
of  abundant  success  in  the  venture.  In  addition  to 
his  homestead  he  owns  a  third  interest  in  another 
section  of  land,  and  has  in  fine  flourishing  condi- 
tion some  sixty  head  of  cattle.  In  politics  Mr. 
Succetti  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religious  faith  a 
Catholic.  He  is  well  esteemed  in  his  locality,  and 
deserves  the  standing  which  he  enjoys. 


JOHN  SUCCETTI.— The  subject  of  this  para- 
graph is  a  brother  of  Battista,  and  also  a  native 
of  Lombardy,  Italy,  where  he  was  born  in  1848. 
He  was  not  favored  with  much  schooling,  being; 
early  compelled  to  work  on  his  father's  farm  and  aid 
in  supporting  the  family.  In  1879  '"'^  came  to  the 
United  States,  making  his  way  to  Eureka,  Nev., 
where  he  remained  three  months.  He  joined  his 
brother  in  Butte  and  worked  with  him  in  the 
gulches,  chopping  wood,  until  1881,  when  he  lo- 
cated his  present  ranch  as  a  homestead,  which  he 
has  greatly  improved,  a  large  portion  of  it  being 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa  and  timothy.  He 
has  fifty  head  of  superior  cattle,  and  is  a  prosperous 
and  progressive  citizen.  He  affiliates  with  the  Re- 
publicans in  his  political  relations,  and  is  a  Catholic 
in  religious  faith.  ]\Ir.  Succetti  has  made  himself 
agreeable  and  useful,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 


HENRY  STRUCK.— This  enterprising,  pro- 
gressive and  influential  ranchman  and  stock- 
breeder, whose  home  is  a  model  of  thrift  and  neat- 
ness, well  improved  with  excellent  buildings,  fences 
and  other  necessary  appliances,  and  brought  by 
skillful  farming  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  \yas 
born  in  Holstein,  Germany,  in  February,  1841.  His 
parents,  James  and  Letta  (Soel)  Struck,  were  na- 
tives of  the  same  place,  and  there  died  in  1850. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 


and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1857,  when  he 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  and  a  lone  orphan, 
settled  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  worked  as  a  fami 
laborer  in  that  vicinity  until  1883.  In  July  of  that 
year  he  came  to  Montana,  and  locating  on  the  Mus- 
selshell he  worked  on  the  ranch  of  Ralph  Berry 
for  ten  months.  He  then  bought  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  ran  them  on  the  Musselshell  ranges  for  two 
years.  In  1886  he  bought  a  ranch  in  Lake  basin, 
consisting  of  two  sections  of  railroad  land,  where 
he  was  extensivel)'  engaged  in  the  sheep  business 
until  1891,  when  he  sold  the  ranch  to  Alfred 
Thomas,  and  the  next  year  located  on  his  present 
ranch,  two  miles  west  of  Park  City  on  the  Yellow- 
stone river  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  His 
ranch  comprises  1,200  acres,  is  all  under  irriga- 
tion, and  with  complete  improvements  makes  a  very 
desirable  home.  It  is  devoted  to  sheep  and  cattle, 
the  latter  being  half-breed  Swiss  and  the  former 
high  grade  American  Delaines. 

Mr.  Struck  is  essentially  a  self-made  man.  He 
has  carved  out  his  fortune  by  his  patient  industry, 
and  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  benefit  of 
his  section  of  the  state  by  carefully  aiding  in  im- 
proving the  breeds  and  standard  of  stock  therein. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 


DANIEL  SULLIVAN,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive stockgrowers  of  Teton  county,  residing 
near  Shelby,  is  a  thoroughly  selfmade  man  and 
an  influential  citizen  in  every  respect.  Since  his 
advent  into  what  was  at  the  time  the  territory  of 
Montana  he  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  with  the  exception  of  about  a  year  passed  in 
prospecting  and  mining  has  devoted  his  attention 
profitably  to  stock  interests.  .Mr.  Sullivan  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  that  for  the  man 
of  limited  capital  the  true  resources  of  Mon- 
tana were  in  its  farms  and  ranges,  and  he  has 
fully  demonstrated  this  undeniable  proposition. 
He  was  born  at  Maiden,  ]\Iass.,  on  December 
24,  1848,  the  son  of  ^lichael  and  Honora  Sullivan. 
The  father  was  born  about  1821  in  Ireland,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1844,  settling  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1850  removed  to  Iowa  county. 
Wis.,  where  for  sixteen  years  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  mining.  Since  1866  he  has  lived 
a  retired  life  in  Townsend,  Mont.  Honora  Sulli- 
van, his  wife,  was  born  in  1821.  Daniel  Sullivan's 
educational    privileges    terminated    when    he    was 
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seventeen  years  of  age,  and  in  1865  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Montana,  where  for  about 
a  year  he  prospected  and  mined  with  his  father 
in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  City,  Bird  Tail  and 
other  gulches.  In  the  spring  of  1866. they  lo- 
cated a  ranch  in  Missouri  valley,  where  they  re- 
mained until  1870,  and  Daniel  conducted  general 
farming  and  stockraising  for  nine  years. 

In  1883  he  removed  to  Birch  creek,  Teton 
county,  and  worked  a  squatter's  claim  until  1885, 
when  he  located  his  present  ranch  four  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  head  of  Marias  river,  and 
eighteen  miles  from  Shelby.  The  original  prop- 
erty comprised  480  acres,  but  to  this  has  been 
added  homestead  and  desert  claims,  until  there  is 
now  under  his  control  over  1,100  acres.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  lies  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  town  of  Shelby,  and  320  acres  is  on  the 
Cut  Bank  river,  twenty  miles  distant.  Upon  the 
latter  ranch  Mr.  Shelby  makes  his  home,  and  here 
he  extensively  raises  cattle  and  horses.  On  the 
best  portions  of  his  land  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  farming  and  gardening.  At  Helena, 
January  11,  1872,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  married  to 
Miss  Levisa  J.  Raney,  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1856, 
the  daughter  of  Herman  Raney,  who  since  1865 
has  been  a  leading  rancher  and  business  man 
of  Mitchell  gulch  near  Helena.  Mr.  Sullivan's 
children  are :  Florence  A.,  Daniel  Frederick,  Anna, 
John,  Mary,  Michael,  Edward,  Francis,  Margaret 
and  Bertha.  In  1873  they  lost  Daniel,  aged  two 
and  one-half  years.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  an  influential 
worker  in  the  Democratic  party  and  is  wide  awake 
to  the  leading  issues  of  the  day.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  Choteau  Lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  and  of  Teton  Lodge  No.  45,  K.  of  P.,  of 
Shelbv.    He  is  a  good  citizen  and  highly  esteemed. 


ELMER  SUMMERS  is  numbered  among  the 
progressive  young  farmers  and  sheepgrow- 
ers  of  Yellowstone  county,  his  well  improved 
ranch  being  located  in  the  beautiful  Yellowstone 
valley,  about  seven  miles  northeast  of  the  city 
of  Billings,  his  postofifice  address.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been  born  in 
Noble  county,  Ohio,  on  July  i,  1861,  the  son  of 
John  and  Harriet  (Milner)  Suminers.  He  re- 
ceived his  educational  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio,  and  continued  on  the  parental 
farm  until  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen  \'cars.     In 


1880  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Montana,  go- 
ing as  far  as  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  by  way  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad :  thence  up  the  Mis- 
souri river  by  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  up  the  latter  river  to  Junction  City, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  the  trip  requir- 
ing about  two  months.  Elmer  Summers  devoted 
his  attention  to  riding  the  range  for  six  seasons 
in  the  vicinity  of  Billings,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing at  intervals.  In  1892  he  purchased  his  pres- 
ent ranch,  and  is  successfully  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  sheepgrowing,  usually  wintering  from 
3,000  to  5,000  sheep,  while  he  secures  an  average 
annual  yield  of  about  600  tons  of  alfalfa.  He 
has  been  enterprising  in  his  methods  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  up-to-date  men  of  the  val- 
ley. He  is  one  of  the  sixteen  original  owners 
of  a  large  irrigating  ditch,  estimated  to  carry  4,500 
inches  of  water  secured  from  the  Yellowstone 
river  at  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  above  Bill- 
ings. This  exceptionally  valuable  improvement, 
which  affords  effective  irrigation  for  a  large 
tract  of  land,  was  completed  at  an  expenditure 
of  about  $12,000,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  projectors. 
The  ditch  extends  down  the  valley  as  far  as 
Billings,  and  covers  a  strip  of  country  about  two 
miles  in  width  throughout  its  course.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers" ranch  comprises  about  170  acres,  whereon 
he  has  erected  a  good  residence  and  made  other 
excellent  improvements. 

In  politics  our  subject  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  in  1896,  as  the  fusion 
candidate,  he  was  elected  county  assessor  of  Yel- 
lowstone county  for  a  term  of  two  years,  proving 
a  capable  and  discriminating  official.  In  1895  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Summers  and 
Miss  Margaret  Menley,  who  was  born  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  being  the  daughter  of  C.  L.  and 
Sarah  (Boykin)  Menley.  Of  this  union  there  are 
two  daughters,  Emma  and  Esther,  who  lend 
brightness  and  cheer  to  the  family  circle. 


ALLEN  D.  SUTHERLAND  is  one  of  the  pros- 
perous and  enterprising  ranchmen  of  Cas- 
cade county,  residing  on  a  most  eligible  ranch 
not  far  from  Evans.  He  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  on  December  13,  1838,  being  the 
son  of  Donald  and  Katherine  Sutherland.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  William  Sutherland,  of 
Scotland,    and    his    mother   was    the    daughter    of 
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Roderick  and  Mary  Morrison.  Donald  Suther- 
land, the  father  of  Allen  D.,  died  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  1874  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  there  too 
his  mother  passed  away  at  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
and  was  buried  at  Cape  Breton.  Allen  D.  Suth- 
erland was  educated  in  the  government  schools 
and  learned  the  sailmaking  trade,  at  which  he 
worked  industriously  for  thirty  years.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1 861,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  in 
February,  1862,  joined  the  United  States  navy. 
He  remained  in  the  navy  until  the  spring  of  1864, 
when  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  and  today 
he  receives  a  pension  from  the  government. 

Mr.  Sutherland  then  resumed  sailmaking  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  for  three  years  and  then  returned  to 
Nova  Scotia.  During  this  visit  he  married  in 
Nova  Scotia  Isabel  Morrison,  daughter  of  Allen 
and  Christina  Morrison,  who  were  born  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Following  his  marriage  Mr.  Sutherland 
continued  work  at  sailmaking  and  also  made  sev- 
eral voyages  at  sea.  In  1881  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  successively  at  Glendale,  Lyon 
Mountain  and  Butte,  but  in  1883  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  again  engaged  in  sailmaking 
until  July,  1891,  when  he  brought  his  family  to 
Montana  and  located  at  Granite,  Granite  county, 
where  he  worked  in  the  Granite  mine  until  1892, 
when  he  came  to  Great  Falls  and  for  one  year  was 
there  employed  in  the  smelter.  In  1893  he  home- 
steaded  160  acres  of  land,  cultivating  forty  of  it, 
and  also  raising  cattle.  In  1900  he  added  to  his 
ranch  500  acres  of  railroad  land,  which  he  util- 
izes for  grazing  purposes.  Since  his  permanent 
location  in  Montana  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, financially  and  socially.  In  all  he  now  has 
840  acres  of  land  devoted  to  stock. 

Mr.  Sutherland  is  a  conscientious  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  has  worthily  held 
the  ofifice  of  elder.  To  him  and  Mrs.  Sutherland 
eight  children  have  been  born,  four  they  have  buried, 
namely :  George  D.,  Christine  F..  Allen  E.  and 
Christina  Orpha.  The  living  children  are  George 
D.  A.,  Katherine  A.,  Earnest  A.  and  Mary  M. 


a  native  son  of  the  capital  city  of  Montana,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Helena  November  27,  1874,  the 
son  of  John  and  Helen  Swarbrick.  For  reference  to 
their  history  see  sketch  of  J.  F.  Swarbrick. 

John  J3-  Swarbrick  secured  his  early  educa- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  while  still  a  boy  became  identified  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  through  assisting  in  the 
operations  of  his  father's  lime  kiln  until  1883, 
when  he  secured  a  position  to  work  for  wages 
on  a  ranch  and  was  thus  employed  until  1896, 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
this  important  line  of  industry.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160 
acres,  and  two  years  later  secured  a  desert  claim 
of  120  acres,  his  ranch  being  located  thirty-five 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Cascade,  comprising  280 
acres,  of  which  120  acres  are  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. Since  1899  Mr.  Swarbrick  has  taken  cat- 
tle on  shares,  and  in  the  enterprise  as  thus  con- 
ducted excellent  success  has  attended  his  efforts. 
He  is  a  thorough  stockman  and  is  worthy  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  uniformly  reposed  in  him. 
In  politics  he  gives  support  to  the  Democratic 
party;  in  religion  he  holds  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  belonging  to  the  Catholic  church. 


TOHN  B.  SWARBRICK  is  identified  with  the 
J  stockraising  and  farming  industries  of  Cas- 
cade county,  and  is  devoting  careful  attention  to 
the  work  in  hand,  his  methods  having  been  such 
as  to  secure  success  in  the  past  and  to  augur  for 
a  still  more  promising  future.     Mr.  Swarbrick  is 


JOSEPH  F.  SWARBRICK.— In  according  rec- 
J  ognition  in  this  compilation  to  those  who  have 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  material  ac- 
tivities which  have  conserved  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  state  of  Montana,  it  is  but  fit- 
ting that  mention  be  made  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph,  since  he  has 
here  worked  his  way  to  the  forefront  in  connection 
with  the  stockraising  industry,  which  is  one  of 
great  importance.  Mr.  Swarbrick  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  being  the  son  of  John  and  Helen  Swar- 
brick, who  were  natives  of  England,  from  which 
"tight  little  isle"  they  emigrated  to  America  in 
their  younger  days.  The  father  was  both  a  shoe- 
maker and  stonemason  by  trade,  and  to  these  Hues 
devoted  his  attention  until  1863,  when  he  became 
numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  Montana,  en- 
gaging in  mining  operations  in  Alder  gulch  and 
in  the  Black  Hills,  eventually  establishing  a  lime 
kiln  at  Helena,  which  continued  to  be  his  home 
until  death  ended  his  active  labors,  his  demise 
occurring  on   the    19th   of  April,    1892.     He   was 
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a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  is  also  his 
widow,  who  still  maintains  her  home  in  Helena. 
Joseph  F.  Swarbrick  received  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages  in  his  boyhood, , attending  the 
public  schools  of  Helena,  where  he  was  reared 
to  manhood.  When  a  lad  he  commenced  to  as- 
sist in  the  work  of  his  father's  limekiln,  con- 
tinuing to  be  thus  engaged  until  1889,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Lewis  Beck,  to  whom 
individual  reference  is  made  on  another  page  of 
this  work,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  cat- 
tle business  on  Boulder  creek.  Our  subject  thus 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  out  in  the 
open  country,  where  the  best  pasturage  was  to 
be  secured  for  the  stock,  and  eventually  the  firm 
took  possession  of  their  present  ranch,  which  is 
located  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Cas- 
cade, and  here  they  have  since  continued  their 
stockraising  on  an  extensive  scale,  having  at  the 
present  time  300  head  of  cattle  on  their  ranch, 
which  is  well  improved.  The  young  men  started 
out  for  themselves  without  money  or  influence, 
and  when  this  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
their  success  is  all  the  more  significant  and  com- 
mendable, while  their  correct  methods  have  gained 
and  retained  to  them  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  with  whom  they  have  had  dealings.  Mr. 
Swarbrick  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  procliv- 
ities, and  in  religion  his  faith  is  that  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  in  which  he  was  reared. 


JAY  W.  SWEETSER.— Having  an  honored 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Rosebud  county,  which  he  has  earned  by  living  ac- 
ceptably among  them  and  successfully  conduct- 
ing in  their  midst  several  lines  of  active  and  prof- 
itable business,  and  being  a  forceful  and  discrim- 
inating contributor  to  the  advancement  of  any  en- 
terprise that  promises  improvement  for  his  com- 
munity, Jay  W.  Sweetser,  of  Forsyth,  may  with 
eminent  propriety  be  considered  a  representative 
man  of  his  section  of  the  state.  He  was  born  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  on  April  30,  1863,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Myra  (Marcis)  Sweetser,  natives  of 
Maine,  where  they  were  born  in  1829  and  1836 
respectively.  They  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1855, 
where  the  father  has  been  a  successful  carpenter 
and  farmer.  Their  son  Jay  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  was  on  the 
farm    until   he    was   nineteen    years    of   age.      He 


then  came  to  Forsyth,  Mont.,  and  for  two  years 
was  employed  as  brakeman  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  In  1884  he  bought  a  number  of 
cattle,  and  in  the  same  year  took  up  a  160-acre 
claim  on  the  Big  Porcupine  creek  twelve  miles 
from  Forsyth,  which  he  has  since  increased  by 
purchase  to  1,820  acres.  This  fine  body  of  land 
is  all  under  fence,  and  is  adjoined  by  a  large  open 
range  for  his  stock.  He  has  it  improved  with  the 
necessary  appliances  to  carry  on  cattle  and  sheep- 
raising  on  a  large  scale,  which  he  does,  having  us- 
ually about  6,000  head  of  sheep  and  600  of  cattle. 
Mr.  Sweetser  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Yellowstone  valley  whose  progressive  methods 
and  public  spirit  have  brought  about  the  great 
development  and  productiveness  of  that  portion 
of  Montana.  In  1887  he  helped  organize  the 
Forsyth  Mercantile  Company  composed  of  himself 
^s  president  and  general  manager,  and  Messrs.  Dar- 
neill  and  Northway  as  partners.  Two  years  later 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  McRae  Mercantile 
Company,  and  continued  under  that  title  until 
1900,  when  the  business  was  purchased  by 
Harry  H.  Fletcher  &  Co.  Mr.  Sweetser  owns  and 
occupies  a  handsome  residence  'in  Forsyth,  and 
also  owns  the  building  which  is  used  as  the  court 
house  for  Rosebud  county.  It  was  originally  a 
schoolhouse,  but  remodeled  into  a  convenient 
building  for  the  county.  In  politics  he  is  a  zealous 
Republican  and  gives  the  afTairs  of  his  party  good 
attention  and  active  service.  He  was  married  at 
Miles  City  in  1890  to  Miss  Molly  O'Brien,  who 
was  born  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  25,  1876.  Their 
children  are  Eddie,  Roy,  Hazel  Clarence  and 
Charlie. 


pAPT.  SAMUEL  A.  SWIGGETT,  of  Helena, 
v^  is  United  States  special  deputy  collector  for 
the  port  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  which  is  included 
in  the  district  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  since 
1887  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  Montana.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester 
county,  Md.,  on  May  19,  1834.  His  father,  Will- 
iam H.  Swiggett,  a  birthright  Quaker,  was  a  native 
of  Delaware,  and  throughout  his  life  devoted  him- 
self to  clerical  work.  He  received  his  education, 
which  was  of  a  superior  order,  in  his  native  state, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  On  June 
27,  1873,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta  M. 
Hurst,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  died  in  George- 
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town,  Del.,  on  February  13,  1847.  During  his 
eventful  life  he  held  several  important  appointive 
offices.  The  father  of  W.  H.  Swiggett  was  Aaron 
Swiggett,  son  of  William  Swiggett,  born  in  Caro- 
line county,  Md.,  in  1771.  He  served  as  a  major 
in  the  Federal  army  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  died 
in  Sussex  county,  Del.,  on  December  26,  1826. 

Capt.  Swiggett  was  one  of  a  family  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  are  all  living, 
two  of  them  being  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  one 
in  Kansas.  In  Maryland  occurred  the  early  boy- 
hood and  education  of  the  captain,  but  at  one  time 
he  attended  school  in  Delaware.  Subsequently  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor  in  Cambridge,  Aid., 
and  in  1852  he  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  coming  to  Iowa  in  1855. 
He  located  at  Blakesburg,  was  elected  sherifif  of 
Wapello  county,  Iowa,  in  1869,  and  held  the  office 
from  1870  to  1874.  In  1887  the  manifold  attrac- 
tions of  Montana  induced  Capt.  Swiggett  to  move 
further  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in  that  year  he 
came  to  this  state,  locating  at  Clancey,  Jefferson 
county.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival he  was  nominated  for  and  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  territorial  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. He  served  on  the  committee  on  mines  and 
minerals,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  num- 
erous committees  of  that  body.  Capt.  Swiggett 
continued  mining  in  Jefferson  count}'  until  1889, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  as 
register  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Hel- 
ena. In  this  office  he  remained  for  the  full  term 
of  four  years.  In  March,  1894,  he  was  named  by 
Gov.  Rickards  as  register  of  the  state  land  office. 
He  was  the  first  to  fill  that  newly  created  office, 
and  he  served  but  two  years,  when  he  was  removed 
by  Gov.  Smith  because  of  his  opposition  to  free 
silver.  In  1896  the  failure  of  the  Merchants  & 
Miners  National  Bank  of  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  oc- 
curred. Capt.  Swiggett  was  appointed  its  re- 
ceiver and  within  twelve  months  he  closed  up  its 
affairs,  paying  to  the  creditors  100  cents  on  the 
dollar.  For  this  prompt  work  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency  allowed  him  a  handsome  premium. 
This  is  a  business  record  of  which  any  man  might 
well  be  proud.  In  August,  1898,  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  United  States  deputy 
collector  of  customs. 

During  the  Civil  war  Capt.  Swiggett  enlisted,  in 
1862,  in  Company  B,  Thirty-sixth  Iowa  Infantry. 
His  army  experience  was  one  of  extraordinary 
hardship  and  continued  suffering.     He  was  mus- 


tered into  service  as  first  lieutenant,  but  was  com- 
missioned captain  soon  after  the  company  was 
mustered  into  the  service.  He  served  three  years 
and  one  month  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  of  Helena  and  Little  Rock. 
At  the  fierce  encounter  of  Mark's  Mill  his  com- 
pany was  surrounded  and  twenty-three  killed  and 
wounded.  Capt.  Swiggett  and  thirty-five  men 
were  there  captured  and  imprisoned  for  fourteen 
months.  Twice  he  made  his  escape,  and  once 
he  succeeded  in  getting  150  miles  from  the  enemy, 
but  it  availed  him  nothing,  as  he  was  recaptured. 
Again  he  reached  a  point  250  miles  from  the  Con- 
federate guards,  but  was  again  taken  and  returned 
within  the  rebel  lines.  During  this  wearisome 
captivity  he  was  confined  in  thirteen  jails  and  pris- 
ons in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and 
marched  over  1,700  miles.  Capt.  Swiggett  was  the 
last  soldier  of  the  war  to  leave  the  stockade  at 
Camp  Fora,  Tex.  In  1895  Capt.  Swiggett  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  entitled  "The  Bright  Side 
of  Prison  Life,"  making  his  personal  experiences 
the  keynote  of  the  narrative.  It  was  finely  pre- 
pared and  edited  and  is  very  entertaining.  It 
now  has  a  circulation  of  over  2,000  copies.  In 
1856  Capt.  Swiggett  was  married  in  Iowa  to 
Eliza  H.  VanCleve,  a  native  of  Indiana.  Five 
children  were  born  to  them.  Two  are  now  liv- 
ing, Levin  V.  and  Gertrude,  those  deceased  being 
Elfing  W.,  Anna  and  Eliza.  Their  mother  died  in 
1893.  In  1895  Capt.  Swiggett  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Florence  (Gratble)  Kelley,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Captain  has  been  a  lifelong  Re- 
publican, casting  his  first  vote  for  the  first  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate,  John  C.  Fremont.  He 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  numbers  a  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. He  has  been  a  constant  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  since  1856. 


p  HARLES  B.  TABER.— Born  in  the  old  whal- 
y-y  ing  port  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  by  in- 
heritance at  least,  belonging  to  the  sea,  Charles 
B.  Taber  is  far  from  the  scenes  and  expectations 
of  his  childhood,  both  in  distance  and  occupation. 
His  life  began  January  20,  i860,  he  being  the 
son  of  Marcus  Taber,  a  native  of  Acushnet,  a 
small  town  near  New  Bedford,  where  he  was 
born  in  1819,  his  ancestors  having  come  over  in 
the    ]\Iayflower    in    1620.      He    was    captain    of    a 
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whaling  vessel  in  the  Arctic  and  in  the  Antartic 
seas  for  thirty-five  years,  but  is  now  living  re- 
tired at  New  Bedford.  One  of  his  ancestors  was 
Mary  Cook,  who  came  to  America  in  the  good 
ship  Ann,  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  May- 
flower, and  married  into  the  Taber  family.  In 
1861-2  he  made  a  trip  to  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
and  from  there  went  to  the  mining  regions  of 
Colorado  and  Idaho,  but  returned  to  the  East 
in  1865.  He  is  an  old  and  prominent  Mason. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Olive  C.  Ashley,  also  a  native  of  near 
New  Bedford,  was  born  in  1833,  and  is  still  living. 

Charles  B.  Taber,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  was  educated  at  the  public  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  New  Bedford,  finishing  at  a  com- 
mercial college  in  Boston.  After  leaving  school 
he  worked  for  a  year  in  the  city  engineer's  office 
of  his  native  city.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  came 
to  Montana,  where  for  the  first  two  years  he  was 
employed  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  during  the  construction 
of  the  line  west  from  Glendive  to  the  National 
Park.  In  1882  he  took  up  a  ranch  in  Rosebud 
valley,  twelve  miles  from  Forsyth,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  stockraising  for  eight  years,  at  the  same 
time  following  his  profession  of  surveying  on  rail- 
road construction  on  lines  m  Montana,  Washing- 
ton, British  Columbia  and  Manitoba.  From  1884 
to  1888  he  held  the  office  of  county  surveyor  for 
Custer  county.  In  1889  he  rented  his  ranch  to  a 
tenant  and  removed  to  Forsyth,  which  has  since 
been  his  home. 

In  political  allegiance  \lr.  Taber  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  as  such  has  rendered  good  service  to  his 
party,  having  been  its  representative  in  various 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  deputy 
assessor  of  Custer  county  in  1894,  under  assessor 
George  Newman,  and  in  1901  occupied  the  same 
office  in  Rosebud  county  under  William  Chossier. 
He  was  also  deputy  sherifif  under  Sheriff  Savage 
in  1900,  ari^  in  the  spring  of  1901  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  Rosebud  county. 

Mr.'  Taber  was  married  at  Glendive  in  1889  ^° 
Miss  Emily  C.  Chossier,  who  was  born  in  Illinois 
in  1864,  came  with  her  parents  to  Miles  City  in 
1885,  soon  afterward  removing  with  them  to  a 
ranch  in  Rosebud  valley.  She  was  educated  in 
the  east  and  is  an  accomplished  and  scholarly  lady. 
►She  taught  the  first  school  ever  opened  at  Lame 
Deer.  This  was  in  1886-7,  ^"d  she  continued 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  Custer  county  until  her 
marriage.    They  have  one  child,  Jessie. 


JESSE  F.  TAYLOR  is  a  progressive  young 
stockgrower  of  Teton  county  and  a  scion  of 
one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  thus 
it  is  signally  compatible  that  a  review  of  his  life 
be  incorporated  in  this  work.  He  was  born  in 
Helena,  Mont.,  on  December  3,  1871,  the  son 
of  Jesse  F.  and  Eliza  J.  (VanDeren)  Taylor. 
The  former  was  born  at  Pine  Grove,  Ky.,  and 
upon  attaining  his  legal  majority  removed  to  the 
west,  being  thereafter  engaged  in  stockraising  and 
freighting  in  Texas,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  while 
for  a  time  he  was  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Denver,  Colo.  In  1865  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating in  Helena,  and  from  that  city  as  headquar- 
ters engaged  in  a  successful  freighting  business 
for  eight  years.  He  also  served  several  terms 
as  treasurer  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  [For 
more  extended  family  history  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  reviewing  C.  Wallace  Tay- 
lor elsewhere  in  this  work.]  Jesse  F.  Taylor  at- 
tended the  schools  of  Helena  and  continued  his 
studies  at  Chatham,  III.,  and  in  Richmond,  Ky., 
eventually  matriculating  in  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  scholastic  training  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  and  in  1891  came  to  Choteau,  where  he  has 
since  been  prominently  engaged  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness, running  about  4,000  head.  Mr.  Taylor  makes 
his  home  in  Choteau,  and  is  one  of  the  popular 
young  business  men  of  the  county.  In  politics  he 
gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party. 


LLEWELLYN  TAYLOR.— Diversified  as  are 
the  industries  of  Montana,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  sheep  industry  is  among  the  most  profit- 
able, and  in  importance  it  ranges  alongside  the  lead- 
ing enterprises.  The  territory  tributary  to  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  is  largely  devoted  to  sheepraising,  and 
prominent  among  those  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  this  line  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
biographical  sketch.  He  is  a  New  Englander  by 
birth,  having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  old 
town  of  Saco,  i\Ie.,  his  parents  being  John  and 
Martha  (Harmon)  Taylor.  His  immediate  ances- 
tors were  Maine  people,  but  his  grandfather  Tay- 
lor was  a  native  of  England,  who  settled  in  the 
Pine  Tree  state  at  an  early  date.  Although  at  a 
rather  advanced  age,  this  grandfather  participated 
in  the  Civil  war  and  fought  gallantly  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  being  a  member  of  a  regi- 
ment   of    Maine    volunteers.      He    was    killed    in 
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battle,  his  first  engagement  with  the  enemy.  The 
father  of  Llewellyn  Taylor  was  a  member  of 
the  Seventeenth  Maine  Volunteers ;  was  captured 
by  the  Confederates  and  died  in  Andersonville. 

Our  subject,  bom  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  was  reared  on  the  old  Maine  home- 
steaded  and  received  a  common  school  education. 
In  1876  he  was  entered  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
blacksmith  trade,  in  which  he  continued  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when,  in  1880,  "he 
came  to  Montana.  The  first  employment  that 
he  secured  was  with  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Hobson,  in 
the  Judith  basin,  Fergus  county.  With  him  he 
remained  ten  years,  subsequently  locating  in  Great 
Falls,  where  he  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  which  he 
successfully  conducted  for  three  years.  Following 
this  Mr.  Taylor  was  employed  as  foreman  for  the 
Bear  Paw  Pool  Cattle  Company,  which  position 
he  satisfactorily  filled  three  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1893  hs  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bear  Paw 
mountains,  interested  himself  in  the  development 
of  a  ranch  of  440  acres,  now  completely  fenced 
and  otherwise  improved.  The  fine  buildings  upon 
this  property  are  in  every  way  adequate  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  ranching.  Sheepgrowing 
is  the  principal  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  he  has  attained  prominence 
and  a  competence.  The  estate  now  comprises 
1,200  acres,  and  there  is  a  band  of  7,200  sheep  now 
ranging  upon  the  land.  He  also  raises  consider- 
able grain,  but  farming  is  with  him  a  decidedly 
secondary  consideration. 

On  July  12,  1896,  Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Augusta  C.  Johnson,  daughter  of 
Karl  Johnson,  of  Fergus  county.  Their  union  has 
been  blessed  by  three  children :  John  C,  Loren 
B.  and  Elmer  E.  Politically  the  sympathies  of 
Mr.  Taylor  are  with  the  Republican  party  on  all 
national  affairs,  although  he  is  inclined  to  be  quite 
independent  in  local  issues. 


p  WALLACE  TAYLOR  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
V-v  sheepgrowers  in  Montana,  and  resides  at  Cho- 
teau,  Teton  county.  He  was  born  in  Jackson  county. 
Mo.,  on  December  6,  1856.  His  father,  Jesse  F. 
Taylor,  who  had  much  experience  and  was  very 
successful  in  the  live  stock  industry,  was  born  on 
January  2,  1829,  in  Pine  Grove,  Ky.,  and  resided 
there  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1852 
he  married  with  Miss  Eliza  Van  Deren,  daughter  of 


Cyrus  W.  and  Margaret  VanDeren,  of  Spring- 
field, 111.  The  same  year  with  his  wife  he  went 
to  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  purchased  a  farm,  and 
for  four  years  was  profitably  engaged  in  buying 
and  shipping  horses  and  mules  to  eastern  and 
southern  markets.  He  then  removed  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Col. 
White  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  freighting 
business.  This  firm  handled  a  large  amount  of 
freight  for  four  years,  transporting  by  means  of 
bull  teams  all  descriptions  of  supplies  from  Den- 
ver to  Salt  Lake. 

In  1865  Jesse  F.  Taylor  came  to  Last  Chance 
gulch,  Mont.,  and  was  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers of  the  water  company  of  that  camp,  now  trans- 
formed into  the  city  of  Helena.  (The  company 
hauled  the  water  in  barrels  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers.) From  1867  until  1878  Mr.  Taylor  was 
treasurer  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  At  the 
same  time  he  held  interests  in  some  valuable  mines 
in  the  "Old  Dan  Tucker"  gulch  in  partnership 
with  Jerry  Smith  and  George  Cleveland.  Upon 
retiring  from  the  county  treasurer's  office  in  1878 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Abraham  and  Mor- 
ris Sands,  of  Helena,  and  Julius  Sands,  of  New 
York,  the  firm  name  being  Sands  &  Taylor.  This 
company  established  a  ranch  three  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Choteau  (at  that  period 
in  Choteau,  now  in  Teton  county),  where  they  en- 
gaged extensively  in  sheep  and  cattleraising.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  the  active  manager  of  the  business  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  Park  Hotel 
in  Great  Falls  on  May  4,  1892.  While  he  was 
in  business  in  Choteau  county  he  served  one  term 
as  a  representative  in  the  Montana  legislature. 
His  wife  died  in  Flelena  in  1874.  His  paternal 
grandparents  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky, cotemporary  with  Daniel  Boone  and  the 
other  founders  of  the  state. 

C.  Wallace  Taylor  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Helena  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  having  completed  his  studies,  Ij^e  became  a 
compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Helena  Herald  for 
two  years,  and  later  for  the  same  length  of  time 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Helena  Independ- 
ent. In  1879  he  removed  with  his  father  to  the 
ranch  in  Choteau  county.  They  began  their  ac- 
tivities by  driving  2,000  head  of  cattle  to  the  ranches 
his  father  had  purchased  in  Beaverhead  county 
and  other  localities  in  that  vicinity.  From  1879- 
until  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Taylor  was  fore- 
man on  the  ranch  and  since  that  event  he  has  been 
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the  manager  of  the  company.  In  1889  this  com- 
pany went  heavily  into  the  sheep,  as  well  as  cat- 
tle, business,  but  in  1893  the  cattle  were  sold  and 
the  capital  and  energies  of  the  company  directed 
entirely  to  sheep.  The  original  ranch  operated 
by  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Taylor  comprised  160  acres. 
This  realty  has  been  increased  to  11,000  acres, 
and  the  2,500  sheep  purchased  in  1889  have  in- 
creased to  20,000. 

From  1893  until  1899  ^^^-  Taylor  served  as 
county  commissioner  of  Teton  county.  He  was 
first  appointed  by  the  Montana  state  legislature 
on  the  establishinent  of  the  county,  and  subse- 
quently was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
During  1900  and  1901  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Montana  Democratic  state  central  committee.. 
His  marriage  with  Miss  Maggie  Jackson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Jackson,  of  Illinois,  occurred  in  1887, 
and  their  family  consists  of  four  daughters,  Peg- 
gie Patton,  Mattie  S.,  Louise  and  rielen.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Taylor  is  a  member  of  Choteau  Lodge 
No.  II,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  robust,  hearty 
and  popular  young  man.  He  is  universally  es- 
teemed and  is  regarded  everywhere  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  honor. 


AMOS  TEAGUE  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
state,  has  long  been  prominently  identified 
with  its  industrial  development,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  and  stockraisers  of 
Cascade  county.  Mr.  Teague  was  born  at  Mor- 
ganton,  Burke  county,  N.  C,  on  March  2,  1833, 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Rachel  T.  Teague,  natives 
respectively  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In 
1835  when  about  two  years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  McMinn  county,  Tenn.,  where  the 
father  engaged  in  farming  until  1850,  when  he 
removed  to  Blount  county  and  there  devoted  his 
attention  to  agriculture  and  stockraising.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  consistent  members  of  the 
Baptist  church.  His  death  occurred  in  Georgia 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  widow  long  sur- 
vived him,  attaining  the  venerable  age  of  ninety- 
two  years,  her  death  occurring  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  Franklin  Teague,  in  Texas. 

Amos  Teague  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Tennessee  until  the  year  1847,  after  which  he  was 
employed  at  farm  work  until  the  fall  of  1852, 
when  he  went  to  Arkansas  and  remained  during 


the  winter.  On  March  5,  1853,  he  started  over- 
land for  California,  and  located  in  Shasta  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  until  i860,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  raising  live  stock  and  de- 
voted his  energies  to  that  business  until  1863. 
He  again  engaged  in  mining,  but  eventually  dis- 
posed of  his  placer  mines  for  $5,000,  and  in  1865 
moved  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  purchased 
placer  claims,  but  could  not  successfully  operate 
them  for  want  of  water.  Thereafter  he  was  for 
five  years  employed  by  the  Cooper  Brothers  on 
the  cattle  range.  In  1872  he  started  on  a  pros- 
pecting tour,  visiting  dififerent  sections,  and  was 
thus  engaged  until  the  fall  of  1874,  when  he  went 
to  the  Musselshell  river  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  hunting  with  excellent  success  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  sport ;  and  thereafter  made  a  hunting 
trip  on  Deep  creek.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he  joined 
a  party  of  sixty  men  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
Keogh  on  the  Yellowstone  river,  expecting  to 
cross  that  stream  and  proceed  to  the  Black  Hills, 
but  as  the  Indians  were  then  quite  hostile  the 
party  decided  it  was  unsafe  to  proceed,  so  they 
remained  at  the  fort  during  the  winter,  being  em- 
ployed by  the  government.  On  March  2,  1877, 
Mr.  Teague  left  for  Bozeman,  where  he  was  lo- 
cated during  the  summer  and  fall.  In  the  winter 
of  1877  he  was  in  company  with  William  Ander- 
son, who  was  herding  a  band  of  cattle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  city  of  Livingston ;  and  in  the  fall 
of  1878  he  was  associated  in  driving  a  band  of 
4.000  cattle  to  the  big  sag  of  the  Missouri  river 
south  of  Benton.  This  band  they  commenced  to 
gather  on  the  Yellowstone  and  kept  adding  to  it 
all  the  way  to  the  Chestnut  valley.  He  was  as- 
sociated at  this  time  with  A.  W.  Kingsbury,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he 
started  on  a  prospecting  trip  in  the  Judith  basin, 
where  he  took  up  two  mining  claims,  disposing 
of  the  same  the  following  spring  for  $300.  He 
then  purchased  a  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  High- 
wood,  Choteau  county,  and  there  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  farming  for  two  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1882  he  came  to  his  present  location  near 
Evans,  Cascade  county,  where  he  took  up  a  pre- 
emption claim  of  160  acres,  and  in  1896  he  added 
to  this  a  homestead  claim  of  equal  area  and  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  government  land,  100  acres 
of  which  are  susceptible  to  cultivation.  Mr. 
Teague  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  horses,  having  sold  iii  head  of 
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cattle  in  the  fall  of  1900.  In  1872  he  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in 
whose  work  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  holding 
membership  in  Valley  Lodge  No.  21,  Townsend, 
Mont.     Politically  he  is  a  Democrat. 


GEORGE  W.  THOMAS.— In  the  year  1843 
there  arrived  in  the  United  States  a  young 
married  couple  from  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
filled  with  hope  and  ambition,  determined  to  make 
their  way  in  the  new  world  and  secure  by  industry 
and  frugality  the  full  benefit  of  the  opportunities 
the  great  land  of  promise  held  out  to  the  worthy 
of  all  countries.  This  aspiring  young  couple, 
Richard  and  Emma  Lyon  (McCarthy)  Thomas, 
tattled  in  Fulton  county.  111.,  and  profitably  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  virgin  soil  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons, 
now  living:  George,  the  subject  of  this  review: 
Lafayette,  a  prosperous  business  man  at  Basin  City 
in  his  native  state. 

Our  subject  was  born  in  Fulton  county,  111., 
in  1862,  and  attended  the  schools  of  his  district 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  spent  the 
next  fifteen  years  working  in  sawmills,  three  in 
his  native  county,  four  in  different  parts  of  Mis- 
souri, and  eight  in  Arkansas,  at  Black  river, 
where  he  lost  one  of  his  little  fingers.  In  1885 
he  returned  to  Saline  county.  Mo.,  where  he  had 
formerly  lived,  and  made  hunting  trips  through 
that  state,  Illinois  and  Afississippi,  securing  otter, 
raccoon,  muskrat  and  opossum  and  other  game, 
finding  the  business  very  profitable,  sometimes 
making  $18  in  a  day  shooting  duck. 

In  1892  he  came  to  Montana  and  spent  five 
years  at  various  occupations.  In  1897  he  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Park  City,  on  which  he  has  since  resided,  ttirning 
it  from  a  desert  into  almost  a  garden.  It  is  a 
well  fenced,  well  irrigated  and  productive  farm, 
on  which  he  raises  fine  crops  of  alfalfa,  orchard 
fruits,  and  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  etc. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  married  December  19,  1900, 
to  Miss  Lydia  E.  Thomas,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  farmer  near  that 
town.  Mrs.  Thomas  taught  school  in  her  native 
state  for  twenty-five  years  prior  to  her  marriage. 
She  has  a  fine  general  library,  which  is  the  pride 
of  their  roomy,  well-furnished  house,  and  a  great 
source  of  entertainment  to  herself  and  husband, 
both  of  whom  are  esteemed  as  among  the  most 


intelligent  and  cultivated  people  in  their  vicinity. 
In  politics  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not 
an  active  partisan  or  a  particularly  zealous  party 
worker.  He  has  no  aspirations  for  official  life, 
finding  plenty  to  occupy  his  mind  and  time  in  his 
business  and  home  duties.  He  is  held  in  high 
regard  as  a  leading  citizen. 


JOHN  R.  THOMAS.— Amid  the  stern  and 
rugged  hills  of  New  England,  where  have  cen- 
ter,ed  many  important  events  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation,  occurred  the  birth  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  initiates  this  review,  and  he  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  stanch  old  New  England 
stock,  and  a  good  type  of  that  progressive  and 
self-reliant  element  which  has  been  a  prime  factor 
in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  great 
west.  He  is  now  one  of  the  extensive  farmers 
and  stockraisers  of  Cascade  county,  where  he  at- 
tained success  through  his  own  efforts  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wells  River, 
Orange  county,  Vt.,  on  June  18,  1850,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Betsey  Thomas,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  father  was  engaged  in  railroad 
work  until  his  death  in  1851  ;  his  widow  survived 
him  initil  1857,  so  that  their  son,  the  subject  of 
this  review,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  taken  by  his  guardian,  Lemuel  Martin- 
dale,  to  Cornish  Flats,  N.  H.,  and  lived  in  that 
state  until  he  attained  his  majority,  securing  such 
educational  advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the 
common  schools  and  early  becoming  inured  to  the 
work  of  the  farm,  in  which  connection  he  worked 
for  five  years  for  wages  prior  to  becoming  'of  age. 
On  March  20,  1872,  Mr.  Thomas  arrived  in  Hel- 
ena, Mont.,  and  soon  found  employment  on  a 
farm  in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  where  he  remained 
until  1878,  when  he  removed  to  Nevada  Creek 
and  there  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  horses, 
and  general  farming  on  a  tract  of  320  acres,  which 
he  had  purchased.  His  efforts  yielded  him  a 
profit,  and  he  also  realized  a  considerable  amount 
when  he  sold  the  property  in  1880.  He  then  lo- 
cated ten  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Craig, 
taking  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres  and 
there  continuing  operations  in  farming  and  cattle- 
raising  until  the  fall  of  i8g6,  when  he  removed  to 
Craig  and  engaged  in  general  merchandising  until 
the  fall  of  1900.     At  that  time  he  traded  his  busi- 
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ness  for  a  ranch  located  sixteen  miles  southeast 
of  Cascade  and  turned  his  attention  once  more  to 
those  industrial  enterprises  with  which  he  had  so 
long  been  familiar.  His  ranch  property  original- 
ly comprised  400  acres,  well  improved  aiid 
stocked  with  3,000  head  of  sheep  and  excellent 
grades  of  cattle.  Mr.  Thomas  has  since  pur- 
chased an  additional  160  acres,  filed  entry  on 
an  equal  amount  of  desert  land,  and  has  effected 
the  lease  of  960  acres,  so  that  he  has  a  large  avail- 
able range  for  his  stock.  Here  he  is  conducting 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  his  success  is 
assured,  since  he  brings  to  bear  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  the  most  approved  methods. 

On  January  31,  1883,  Mr.  Thomas  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Billups,  a  native  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  a  daughter  of  Jesse  C.  and 
Mary  A.  Billups,  who  were  born  in  England, 
whence  they  came  to  the  United  States,  event- 
ually becoming  residents  of  Montana  in  1886. 
(See  sketch  on  another  page  of  this  volume.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  have  one  child,  David 
A.  In  politics  Mr.  Thomas  gives  his  support  to 
the  Republican  party  so  far  as  national  issues  are 
involved,  but  locally  he  is  independent. 


ALBERT  TETRAULT.— It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  free  and  inspiring  life  of  the  plains 
and  mountains  quickens  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  independence,  and  many  young  men  engage 
in  individual  business  ventures  in  Montana,  rather 
to  continue  in  the  employ  of  others.  Among 
those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities here  afiforded  in  the  great  industrial  re- 
sources of  Montana  is  Mr.  Tetrault,  who  is  one 
of  the  enterprising  young  stockgrowers  of  A'"al- 
ley  county.  He  comes  of  stan.ch  old  French  line- 
age, and  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where 
he  was  born  on  July  13,  1863,  his  mother  being 
Celina  (Tibadeaux)  Tetrault,  who  was'  born  in 
Ontario  in  1835,  where  she  is  now  a  resident  of 
Chatham.  The  father,  who  was  born,  in  Quebec 
province,  in  1836,  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  lived  his  life  and  died  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  His  son,  Albert  Tetrault,  had  no 
more  than  nominal  educational  advantages,,  and 
he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  in  practical  ex- 
perience and  by  personal  application.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm  in  Can- 
ada until  he  was  eighteen,  when,  in  1881,  he  came 


to  ;\Iissoula  county,  Mont.,  and  was  employed  on 
ranches  and  in  lumber  camps  near  Missoula  and 
Frenchtown  until  1894,  and  was  then  enabled  to 
engage  in  business  on  his  own  responsibility. 
•  He  accordingly  came  to  Valley  county  and  lo- 
cated on  his  present  ranch  of  320  acres,  on  Beaver 
creek  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  village  of  Malta, 
which  is  his  postoffice  address.  His  ranch  has 
been  nicely  improved  and  with  his  cattle  and 
sheep  business  he  also  uses  the  open  range  sur- 
rounding his  place,  and  is  not  limited  in  his 
operations.  Mr.  Tetrault  exercises  his  franchise 
in  support  of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  one  of 
the  progressive  young  men  of  this  section. 


THOMAS  THOMAS,  of  near  Avon,  is  the  son 
of  parents  who  were  among  the  earlier  emi- 
grants from  the  old  country  to  the  untrodden 
fields  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  knows  from 
their  oft-told  tales,  if  not  from  his  own  experience, 
much  of  the  privation  and  suffering  which  at- 
tended a  journey  overland  from  eastern  civiliza- 
tion into  the  almost  trackless  wilds  of  the  far 
west.  His  father  was  Reese  P.  Thomas,  who  was 
born  in  Wales,  on  February  7,  1815,  and  when 
about  twenty-four  years  old,  in  1839.  came  to 
America  in  a  party  of  over  100  persons,  and  in- 
cluding his  sister  Margaret,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Albert  Davis  and  lived  in  California.  The 
party  included  also  another  bright-eyed  lassie, 
whose  charms  won  the  heart  of  our  hardy  ad- 
venturer. This  was  Mary  Evans,  who  subse- 
quently became  his  wife  and  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Thomas.  Landing  at  New  Orleans  they 
took  passage  by  boat  up  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  they  bought 
oxen  to  operate  100  wagons,  which  they  took 
with  them  across  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
L'tali.  In  this  territory  the  parents  of  Thomas 
Thomas  were  married,  and  here  also,  at  Brigham- 
City,  he  was  born  on  February  i,  1858.  In  1865 
he  was  removed  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
Idaho,  where  his  father  engaged  in  farming.  The 
childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Thomas  were  spent 
in  the  two  territories  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  all 
the  early  educational  advantages  he  had  were 
what  their  primitive  schools  supplied.  He  has 
gathered  on  his  life  path,  however,  a  large  stock 
of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  gained  only  in  the 
school    of   experience,    a    school    which    trains   the 
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faculties  to  quickness  of  perception  and  accuracy 
in  action.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  was  employed  by  ex-Gov.  White,  of  Montana, 
to  haul  salt  from  the  Oneida  salt-works  in  Idaho 
to  Philipsburg.  In  passing  back  and  forth  he 
made  his  headquarters  in  Montana,  and  when  he 
got  ready  to  settle  down  he  became  a  resident  of 
the  state,  and  after  doing  so  he  carried  on  freight- 
ing and  mining  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
1889  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  about  four 
miles  northwest  of  Avon.  Here  two  brothers, 
Alexander,  now  deceased,  and  Arthur,  soon  joined 
him,  who  later  took  up  homesteads  adjoining  his, 
and  the  three  entered  into  partnership  in  raising 
stock.  They  have  the  ranch  all  enclosed  by  one 
fence.  It  consists  of  480  acres  of  good  land,  and 
they  have  a  herd  of  about  150  cattle  and  thirty 
horses.  Their  father  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  here  with  them,  and  in  1892,  after  a  long  and 
useful  earthly  career,  died  amid  their  kindly  minis- 
trations. The  family  now  consists  of  the  aged 
mother,  Arthur,  Miss  Ettie  and  Mr.  Thomas  him- 
self. Their  labors  have  brought  them  a  compe- 
tence in  this  world's  goods,  and  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  their  neighbors  and  friends. 


CHARLES  N.  THOMAS,  a  resident  of 
Browning,  was  born  at  Sherbrooke,  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  April  13,  1862.  His  father 
Daniel  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Melbourn,  Que- 
bec, and  born  about  1834.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  went  to  Australia  where,  for  six  years,  he 
engaged  in  mining.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he 
prepared  for  the  notary's  profession  by  suitable 
legal  study,  and  was  a  notary  public  and  register 
at  Sherbrook  until  his  death  in  1894.  His  wife, 
Leonora  (Eadie)  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Can- 
anda,  and  died  in  1886.  Charles  N.  Thomas  was 
graduated  from  the  schools  of  Woodstock,  Vt., 
and  from  Sherbrooke  Academy,  receiving  an  ex- 
cellent education,  which  he  has  largely  supple- 
mented by  practical  business  experience.  From 
the  age  of  sixteen  until  he  was  eighteen  he 
worked  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  in  1880 
joined  the  mounted  police  of  Canada,  serving  five 
years.  He  then  became  a  clerk  in  the  Canadian 
Indian  department  for  two  years,  and  from  1887 
until  1888  he  officiated  as  clerk  in  the  trading 
store  of  Fred  Pace  at  Stand-ofT.  In  October 
1889,    Mr.    Thomas    came    to   the    Piegan    Indian 


reservation  as  clerk  of  the  Browning  office  of  the 
agency,  which  position  he  has  held  at  intervals 
during  the  past  ten  years,  at  all  times  giving  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  From  1891  until  the  spring 
of  1901  he  handled  stock  on  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Milk  river,  but  has  since  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness. He  has  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Teton 
county.  Mr.  Thomas  was  married  at  Birch 
Creek  in  1887,  and  has  two  children  living, 
George,  aged  seven,  and  Nora,  four  vears  old. 


DAVID  R.  THORNBER  was  born  in  Han- 
cock county.  III,  on  July  20,  1849,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Lucy  (Ellison)  Thornber,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  England. 
The  father  came  to  the  United  States  in  1842. 
He  was  a  shoemaker  and  weaver  by  trade,  but 
after  his  arrival  in  America  he  located  in  Han- 
cock county.  111.,  and  purchased  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres,  upon  which  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life  as  a  farmer  and  accumulating  a  fine  property. 
L^pon  his  death  in  1887,  he  left  a  very  appre- 
ciable fortune  to  his  family.  He  married  Lucy 
Ellison  in  1844,  and  her  death  occurred  in  1872. 
There  seven  children  are :  David  R.,  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Isaac  Seigfried;  John;  Margaret,  the  wife 
of  M.  McCoUuni ;  William  H. ;  James  a  physician 
of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Amos,  a  physician  in  Han- 
cock county,  111.  Henry  Thornber  was  originally  a 
Whig,  but  upon  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  he  'became  one  of  its  first  supporters 
in  his  county,  and  was  at  all  times  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  afifairs  and  success.  He  was  reared  as 
a  Methodist  and  belonged  to  that  church  during 
a  long  life  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

David  R.  Thornber  was  reared  on  the  home- 
stead farm,  and  hi^  early  education  was  secured 
in  the  public  schools,  where  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  his  studies,  and  became  a  popular 
teacher  in  his  native  county,  meeting  with  marked 
success  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  1879  he 
established  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  founded 
.  the  newspaper  known  as  the  People's  Dollar  in 
the  interests  of  the  Greenback  party,  of  which  he 
was  publisher  and  editor.  The  paper  was  event- 
ually merged  into  the  Constitution-Democrat. 
In  1882  Mr.  Thoniber  platted  and  founded  the 
town  of  Powellton,  Hancock  county.  111.,  estab- 
lished the  local  postoffice  at  his  own  expense,  and 
engaged  in  merchandising  for  seven  years,  within 
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which  time  the  town  had  grown  considerably. 
Mr.  Thornber  came  to  Montana  in  1889,  and 
located  upon  a  ranch  of  240  acres  two  miles  east 
of  the  village  of  Chinook,  Choteau  county,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  In  1896  he  removed  to 
Chinook  and  opened  the  Thornber  house,  now 
the  Montana  house,  a  popular  resort,  which  he 
conducted  successfully  for  two  years,  when  he  re- 
tired from  its  management  and  returned  to  his 
ranch  and  its  operations  until  1900.  In  that  year 
he  practically  retired  from  active  life  and  returned 
to  his  pleasant  home  in  Chinook,  and  management 
of  his  important  real  estate  and  financial  interests. 
Mr.  Thornber  supports  the  Republican  party 
and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  its  local  ranks, 
keeping  well  informed  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 
Fraternally  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order  for  over  thirty  years,  retaining  mem- 
bership in  Chinook  Lodge  No.  50,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
He  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
family  have  a  prominent  position  in  all  social  cir- 
cles. In  1871  Mr.  Thornber  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Jennie  Haigh,  daughter  of  John 
Haigh,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Hancock  county, 
111.,  and  to  them  five  children  have  been  born : 
Lucy ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Williams ; 
Phoebe,  the  wife  of  William  Weaver ;  Alaggie, 
wife  of  Harry  Little ;  Rachel. 


JOHN  J.  TOFTE.— Owning  an  excellent  ranch 
of  240  acres  near  Houskin,  Cascade  county, 
Mont.,  Mr.  Tofte  has  been  successful  in  his  farm- 
ing and  stockraising  operations  and  now  enjoys  a 
prominent  position  among  the  substantial  ranch- 
men of  the  locality.  Mr.  Tofte  was  born  in  Nor- 
way on  December  23,  1862,  the  son  of  John  and 
Rebecca  Tofte,  natives  of  Norway,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1885,  when  he  immigrated  to  America  and  located 
in  Ossin,  Winneshiek  county,  Iowa,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming.  In  1890  he  came  to  Great 
Falls  and  secured  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres 
near  Evans,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising.  His  devoted  wife  died  in  1894,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  and  in  1898  he  re- 
turned to  Iowa,  where  he  now  makes  his  home 
with  his  son  Andrew.  The  paternal  grandpar- 
ents of  John  J.  Tofte  were  Andrew  and  Lizzie 
Tofte,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  Norwav  at  the 


venerable  age  of  ninety  years;  the  latter  is  still 
living  in  her  native  land.  Our  subject's  mater- 
nal grandparents  were  John  and  Katherine  Lar- 
sen,  natives  of  Norway,  whence  they  emigrated 
when  well  advanced  in  years,  and  located  in  Iowa, 
where  the  former'  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  and 
the  latter  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

John  J.  Tofte  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  land  until  1876,  after  which  he  was  em- 
ployed on  a  farm  for  two  years,  and  then  came  to 
Winneshiek  county,  Iowa,  and  was  similarly  em- 
ployed until  1882.  He  then  went  to  Clark  coun- 
ty, S.  D.,  where  he  was  employed  on  a  farm  until 

1883,  and  later  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of 
160   acres,   which   he   cultivated   until   the   fall   of 

1884,  when  he  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company  as  a  section 
man  and  in  ditching.  In  1889  he  sold  his  claim 
and  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  he  found 
employment  in  the  construction  of  the  water- 
works, and  later  was  engaged  with  the  Cascade 
Lime  Company,  which  put  in  the  tunnel  to  Ben- 
ton lake.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  took  up  a 
portion  of  his  present  ranch,  a  homestead  claim 
of  160  acres,  of  which  he  has  now  125  acres  under 
cultivation;  and  in  the  fall  of  1898  he  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  land  from  his  father,  the  same  be- 
ing contiguous  to  his  homestead,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  with  excel- 
lent success.  His  ranch  is  located  one  mile  from 
Houskin,  and  his  property  is  valued  at  $4,000. 
He  is  energetic  and  industrious  and  is  highly  re- 
garded in  the  community.  In  his  political  pro- 
clivities he  is  allied  with  the  Republican  party. 


ENGEL  J.  TOFTE.— Among  the  sturdy  sons 
of  the  fair  Northland  who  cast  their  lots  with 
Montana  and  have  here  attained  success  through 
their  well-directed  efforts  and  their  sterling  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  is  Mr.  E.  J.  Tofte,  one  of  the 
progressive  young  ranchmen  of  Cascade  county. 
He  was  bom  in  Norway  January  18,  1868,  the  son 
of  John  and  Rebecca  Tofte,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  same  distant  land.  For  further  news  of 
this  worthy  couple  see  the  sketch  of  John  J.  Tafte. 
Engel  J.  Tofte  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  land  until  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Iowa,  where  he  found  employment  on 
a  farm  until  the  spring  of  1889.     He  then  came  to 
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Montana  and  was  employed  in  a  brickyard  at 
Sand  Coulee  until  1892,  when  he  took  up  a  pre- 
emption claim  of  160  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Houskin,  Cascade  county,  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Carl  Hansen  in  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness, meeting  with  excellent  success.  He  placed 
thirty-five  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  in 
1898  purchased  eighty  acres  of  good  land  from 
his  father  for  a  consideration  of  $400.  Here  he 
has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and  the 
raising  of  stock,  and  his  continued  success  is  as- 
sured. In  political  matters  Mr.  Tofte  is  stanchly 
arrayed  in  support  of  the  Republican  party;  fra- 
ternally he  holds  membership  in  the  Modern 
Woodme'n  of  America  and  the  Scandinavian 
Brotherhood.  His  property  is  now  held  at  a 
valuation  of  $4,500  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  enterprising  young  ranchmen  of  the  county. 


EDWARD  M.  TOMAN.— The  possibilities  for 
personal  accomplishment  and  advancement 
in  America  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  sturdy  sons  of  the  German  fatherland,  who 
have  ever  contributed  to  our  best  citizenship,  and 
in  exemplification  of  this  we  may  well  give  atten- 
tion to  the  able'  and  progressive  young  rancher 
and  business  man  of  Cascade  county  whose  name 
initiates  this  review.  Mr.  Toman  is  a  native  of 
Senftenberg,  Austria,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  November,  1874,  being  the  son  of  Wesley 
and  Agnes  Toman,  who  were  likewise  born  in  the 
same  place,  where  the  former  is  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man,  having  devoted  his  attention  to  mer- 
chant tailoring  from  his  early  manhood.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  in  their  native  province, 
where  they  still  reside.  They  became  the  parents 
of  six  children,  three  of  whom  survive. 

Edward  j\I.  Totman  received  the  best  of  educa- 
tional discipline  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of 
Austria,  and  supplemented  this  by  attending  busi- 
ness college  and  night  schools  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  eventually  located 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he  was  variously 
employed  until  the  summer  of  1892,  when  he  com- 
menced work  at  the  painter's  trade,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
He  then  removed  to  Otis,  Ind.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1895,  when  he  decided  to  cast  in  his 


lot  with  Montana,  whither  he  came  and  located  at 
Marysville,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  was 
there  engaged  in  mining  for  one  year,  meeting 
with  fair  success.  In  1896  he  went  to  the  gold 
fields  of  Alaska,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  for 
three  years,  his  success  being  far  better  than  that 
of  the  average  seeker  for  the  precious  metal  in 
that  district.  He  realized  a  considerable  profit 
from  his  efforts,  and  upon  his  return  to  Montana 
he  remained  in  Helena  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  made  a  four  months'  trip  abroad,  visit- 
ing his  old  home  and  many  points  of  historic  in- 
terest. He  then  returned  once  more  to  Montana 
and  here  effected  the  purchase  of  the  E.  D.  Haste 
property,  located  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  the 
village  of  Cascade,  Cascade  county,  and  having 
an  aggregate  area  of  3,039  acres.  The  ranch  has 
been  improved  most  effectively,  and  is  now  valued  at 
$14,000,  800  acres  being  available  for  cultivation. 
Here  Mr.  Toman  has  since  had  his  residence. 
He  is  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  having  gained  position  among  the 
representative  stockmen  of  this  section  of  the  state. 
In  politics  he  is  independent,  giving  his  support 
to  men  and  measures,  rather  than  adhering  to 
strict  party  lines. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1899,  Mr.  Toman  was 
married  to  Miss  Gazella  Podzensky,  who  was  born 
in  Austria,  being  the  daughter  of  Wesley  and 
Katherine  Podzensky,  both  natives  of  that  coun- 
try, where  the  father  held  the  position  of  chief  of 
police  until  his  retirement  from  active  duty.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  They  became  the  parents  of  six  children, 
of  whom  .three  are  living.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Toman  a  son  has  been  born,  Edward  W.  Toman. 


BENJAMIN  W.  TOOLE,  the  custodian  of  the 
state  capital,  has  been  for  many  }'ears  promi- 
nent in  the  business  and  public  life  of  the  state. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Gov.  Joseph  K.  Toole  and  of 
Hon.  E.  Warren  Toole,  and  is  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, which  has  furnished  so  many  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  Montana.  He  was  born  in  1840,  the 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Edwin  Toole  and  his  wife, 
Lucy  S.  (Porter)  Toole.  He  attained  manhood 
in  his  native  state  and  received  his  early  academical 
training  in  its  public  schools.  When  he  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  resolved  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  territory  of  Montana,  and 
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came  overland  to  Last  Chance  gulch.  Here  he 
engaged  in  placer  mining,  in  which  he  continued 
for  a  number  of  years  with  varying  success.  In 
1887  he  removed  his  residence  to  the  county  of 
Yellowstone,  where  he  became  a  rancher  and  mer- 
chant, and  was  appointed  as  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  that  county.  He  remained  in 
this  position  for  three  years,  serving  most  ac- 
ceptably to  both  the  bar  and  the  public.  In  1892 
he  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  Yellowstone  county. 
He  later  engaged  in  mining  and  stockraising  in 
that  county,  and  also  in  merchandising  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Pauton  &  Toole,  and  he  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive business  men  of  that  section  of  the  state.  In 
April,  1878,  Mr.  Toole  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  .Emma  R.  Woodworth,  the  daughter  of 
William  W.  and  Lucy  (Stephens)  Woodworth,  the 
former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of 
Iowa.  Of  their  four  children,  C.  Walter,  May, 
Lester  E.,  and  Nell,  all  are  living  except  Lester, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months.  Frater- 
nally, Mr.  Toole  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a  stanch  adherent  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  is  one  of  the  trusted 
leaders  of  that  political  organization.  During 
his  residence  in  Yellowstone  county,  in  addition 
to  the  positions  heretofore  mentioned,  he  served 
as  an  efficient  alderman  of  the  city  of  Billings. 
He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1902. 


JOHN  L.  TORKELSON  is  manager  of  the 
J  Mission  Peak  Mining  Company,  whose  val- 
uable properties  are  located  in  Choteau  county, 
and  whose  operations  are  being  carried  on  with 
the  best  of  equipment  and  with  an  energy  and  dis- 
crimination which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
the  enterprise,  for  no  better  mining  proposition  is 
being  carried  through  development  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  manager,  John  L.  Torkel- 
son,  is  a  man  of  enterprise  and  keen  business 
sagacity,  and  brought  about  the  organization  of 
the  company,  while  his  integrity  of  character  gains 
and  retains  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
associates  and  all  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  con- 
tact in  the  various  relations  of  life.  Mr.  Torkel- 
son  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  born  at  Nashotah 
Mission,    Waukesha    county,    in    August,     1848. 


His  native  place  is  now  a  thriving  little  city  and 
is  bearing  the  shorter  name  of  Nashotah.  His 
father,  Edwin  Torkelson,  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1828,  and  in  1852  he  emigrated  to  America,  locat- 
ing in  Wisconsin,  where  he  devoted  his  active  life 
to  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  and  builder,  his  death 
occurring  in  Nashotah  in  1891.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Martha  Christiansen,  and 
she  likewise  was  born  in  Norway,  while  she  was 
called  from  earth  in  1898  at  the  old  home  in  Nasho- 
tah, where  so  many  years  of  her  life  had  been 
passed.  JNIr.  Torkelson  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when 
he  went  to  Milwaukee,  and  served  a  three  years' 
apprenticeship  to  the  millwright's  trade,  becom- 
ing a  thoroughly  skilled  artisan. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship  Mr.  Tor- 
kelson came  to  the  west,  and  the  ensuing  two 
years  were  passed  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  in  the 
Black  Hills,  where  he  found  employment  at  his 
trade.  From  the  Black  Hills  he  went  to  Pierre, 
S.  D.,  and  with  that  place  as  his  headquarters  he 
was  in  business  as  a  millwright  alid  builder  for 
five  years.  In  18S4  he  visited  Tacoma  and  other 
coast  cities,  and  from  1885  until  1887  was  located 
at  Calgary,  Northwest  Territory.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Fort 
Benton,  where  he  remained  until  1890,  the  next 
year  locating  in  Kalispell,  Flathead  county,  where 
the  family  still  maintain  their  home.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  had  come  to  Landusky,  Choteau 
county,  and,  after  making  thorough  investiga- 
tions, promoted  the  organization  of  the  Mission 
Peak  Mining  Company  for  the  development  of 
properties  in  this  section,  the  corporation  being- 
capitalized  for  $150,000  and  controlling  a  group 
of  seven  claims,  the  majority  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company  being  residents  of  South  Dakota.' 
Mr.  Torkelson  controls  the  entire  business,  and 
the  work  of  development  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  A  fine  ten-stamp 
mill  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1901,  and  the 
mineral,  which  exists  in  apparently  inexhaustible 
quantities,  yields  from  $5.00  to  $10  per  ton.  Our 
subject  takes  no  active  part  in  public  aflfairs,  his 
business  interests  demanding  his  entire  time  and 
attention.  At  Chamberlain,  S.  D..  in  1883,  Mr. 
Torkelson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Isa- 
bella McCaig,  who  was  born  in  Watertown,  Wis., 
and  they  have  nine  children,  Edmond,  Helen. 
Marv,  Vernon,  Belle,  Fred,  Archie,  Margaret  and 
Winnifred. 
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FRANK  TRAINOR.— One  of  the  peculiarly 
characteristic  products  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  one  which  is  potential  in  its  influence, 
is  the  rural  press,  which  not  only  furnishes  ex- 
pression but  gives  trend  to  public  sentiment.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  home  institution,  and  as  such 
gets  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  plain  people,  and 
speaks  their  thought,  throbs  with  their  pulse  and 
is  the  ally  and  champion  of  their  interests.  Such 
an  institution  is  the  Philipsburg  Call,  owned  and 
conducted  by  Frank  Trainor,  who  has  acquired 
through  many  avenues  of  instruction  and  a  varied 
experience,  special  fitness  for  his  present  calling, 
as  the  progress  and  improvement  of  his  paper 
abundantly  demonstrates.  He  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1859,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  the  son  and 
third  of  seven  children  of  James  and  Mary 
(Haley)  Trainor,  also  natives  of  New  York. 
When  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  St.  Dustan 
College  on  Prince  Edward  Island  for  four  years, 
and  in  1877  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  there  learned 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  in  which  he 
was  employed  until  1883.  then  he  engaged  with 
the  American  Journal  of  Railway  Appliances,  a 
mechanical  journal,  as  a  traveling  correspondent, 
employed  to  write  up  all  the  machine  and  loco- 
motive shops  of  the  south.  In  1885  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Butte,  where  he  followed 
electrical  engineering  until  1891,  after  which  he 
«pent  four  years  as  a  reporter  for  the  Inter-Moun- 
tain and  six  as  its  city  editor.  In  September, 
igoi,  he  purchased  of  L.  R.  Hoss,  its  former  pro- 
prietor and  now  private  secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Citizens  Call,  of  Philipsburg,  changed 
its  name  to  the  Philipsburg  Call,  and  at  once  be- 
gan to  give  it  a  larger  life  and  more  vigorous  ac- 
tivity. In  the  short  time  during  which  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  paper  he  has  greatly  improved  it 
and  increased  its  circulation.  The  change  has 
necessitated  an  increase  in  the  working  force,  but 
has  wrought  a  corresponding  pleasure  in  the  satis- 
faction and  appreciation  of  the  patrons  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Trainor  has  had  previous  experience 
in  newspaper  work,  he  having  been  correspond- 
ent of  some  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the  country, 
among  them  the  New  York  World  and  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  for  which  he  has  written 
many  interesting  stories.  He  has  also  had  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  experience  in  the  office  work 
of  the  profession,  as  has  been  noted.  So  that  he 
brought  to  his  new  field  of  operations  a  natural 
aptitude    for    the    business    and    the    training    ac- 


quired in  actual  work  in  all  the  details.  The  re- 
sult is  what  might  have  been  expected — a  healthy, 
vigilant,  clean  and  strong  family  newspaper. 


JOSEPH  A.  TREMBLAY,  M.  D.— In  a  com- 
I  parison  of  the  relative  value  to  mankind  of  the 
various  professions  and  pursuits  to  which  men  de- 
vote their  time  and  energies,  it  is  widely  recog- 
nized that  none  occupies  a  position  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  medical  profession.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  human  destiny  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  physician,  not  alone  on  account 
of  the  efifect  he  may  have  upon  the  physical  sys- 
tem, but  also  upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature. 
In  none  of  these  essential  qualifications  is  Dr. 
Tremblay  lacking,  and  as  a  practicing  physician 
and  surgeon  in  the  city  of  Missoula  he  has  gained 
precedence  by  his  knowledge,  his  skill  and  his 
honorable  efforts  in  his  chosen  calling.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Ambroise,  near  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, born  on  March  11,  1846,  the  son  of  Julian  and 
Martin  Tremblay,  both  natives  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  of  French  descent.  The  Doctor 
completed  his  more  purely  literary  training  in  the 
Sulpician  College  of  Montreal,  and  in  1865  ma- 
triculated in  the  medical  department  of  Victoria 
University,  at  Montreal,  and  was  there  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1869,  being  thus  thoroughly  forti- 
fied for  the  activities  of  his  profession.  He  be- 
gan medical  practice  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1869,  and  was  there  successful  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1879  Dr.  Tremblay  came  to  Montana  to  visit 
friends  in  Missoula,  and  that  the  denouement  of 
the  visit  was  satisfactory  is  evident  when  we  state 
that  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Catherine  Nash,  who  then  accom- 
panied him  to  the  east.  In  1866  he  came  again 
to  Montana  to  permantntly  locate  and  established 
himself  in  a  fine  practice  in  Butte,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1899,  when  he  located  in  Missoula, 
where  he  has  since  followed  a  general  practice 
and  gained  undeniable  prestige,  his  support  com- 
ing largely  from  representative  citizens  and  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  He  is  physician  to  the 
hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  in  Missoula, 
and  the  mother  superior  of  the  institution  is  his 
sister.  In  politics  he  gives  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  and  his  family  are  devoted 
Catholics.      The    marriage    of    Dr.   Tremblay   to 
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Miss  Nash  was  solemnized  in  Missoula  on  No- 
vember 25,  1879,  ^"d  of  this  union  nme  children 
have  been  born ;  six  are  living,  their  names  being 
Mary,  ^Matilda,  Julian,  Rufina,  Ciria  and  Amedee. 


ROSCO  V.  TUCKER.— In  Valley  county  there 
is  no  name  more  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  its  growth  and  development  than  that 
borne  by  the  subject  of  this  review.  He  and  his 
honored  father  had  much  to  do  with  the  industrial 
activities  of  this  section  of  the  state,  the  former 
having  located  the  homestead  on  which  the  now 
thriving  little  village  of  Malta  is  laid  out,  and  both 
are  specially  deserving  of  mention  in  this  work. 

Rosco  V.  Tucker  is  a  native  of  the  old  Empire 
state,  having  been  born  in  Westfield,  Chautauqua 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1854.  His  father,  Elisha 
W.  Tucker  (deceased),  was  born  at  Brant,  Erie 
county,  Pa.,  November  24,  1830,  and  received  his 
early  educational  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  place.  When  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1889,  when  he  came 
to  Montana  and  located  a  homestea'd  in  Valley 
county.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Tucker 
erected  a  log  hotel,  known  as  the  Malta  house, 
and  this  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Malta, 
and  this  entitled  him  to  the  distinction  of  being  its 
founder,  the  village  being  located  on  a  portion  of 
his  original  homestead.  He  also  built  a  livery 
and  feed  stable,  and  in  numerous  other  ways  gave 
evidence  of  his  progressive  spirit  and  confidence 
in  the  future  new  state.  Eventually  he  purchased 
the  general  merchandise  store  of  W.  S.  Collins, 
and  in  1897  R.  W.  Garland  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  opera- 
tions were  continued  under  the  firm  name  of 
Tucker  &  Garland  until  1898,  when  Mr.  Tucker 
disposed  of  his  interests  to  the  Malta  Mercantile 
Company  in  order  that  he  might  give  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  sheep  business.  This  honored  citi- 
zen, who  had  been  so  influential  a  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  life  of  the  county,  passed  away 
January  17,  1901,  having  attained  the  psalmist's 
span  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  happily  assured  of 
the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the  various  relations 
of  life.  He  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Uni- 


versalist  church.  In  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
May,  1852,  Mr.  Tucker  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Lombard,  who  died  on  the  old 
homestead  in  that  county,  in  1885,  leaving  two 
children  to  survive  her. 

Rosco  V.  Tucker,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  received  his  educational  discipline  in  the 
public  schools  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  after  leav- 
ing school  he  engaged  in  farming,  stockraising 
and  dairying  in  his  native  county,  continuing 
operations  in  these  pursuits  for  a  period  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  meantime  his 
father  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Montana,  and  in 
1895  our  subject  joined  him,  and  from  that  time 
until  1898  had  charge  of  his  father's  hotel  busi- 
ness in  Maha.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  the 
two  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  E.  W.  Tucker  &  Son,  conducting  their 
operations  on  a  fine  ranch  on  Beaver  creek,  at  a 
point  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Maha,  the  same 
comprising  800  acres,  well  watered  and  available 
for  cultivation  when  desired.  The  best  of  im- 
provements have  been  made  on  the- estate,  and  the 
firm  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sheep  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  our  subject  assuming  entire  control 
of  the  enterprise  after  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
poHtics  he  gives  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  material  prosperity  and  advancement  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  county. 

In  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  August  10.  1883, 
Mr.  Tucker  was  united  in  mariage  to  Miss  Julia 
Walcott,  who  was  born  at  Sherman,  that  county, 
the  daughter  of  Merritt  and  iNIarguretta  Wal- 
cott. Our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife  have 
two  interesting  daughters,  Mabel  and  Grace, 
aged  respectively  sixteen  and  twelve  years  (1901). 
The  family  are  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community,  and  their  pleasant  home  is  noted  for 
the  cordial  hospitality  which  is  ever  in  evidence. 


WELLINGTON  S.  TOWNER.— The  state  of 
Montana  has  been  signally  favored  in  the 
class  of  men  who  have  constituted  her  bench  and 
bar,  and  among  the  worthy  young  representatives 
of  the  legal  fraternity  is  Mr.  Towner,  established 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Chinook,  Choteau  county,  Mont.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Elgin,  111.,  June  16,  1874, 
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the  son  of  Ithiel  C.  and  Mary  W.  (Switzer)  Town- 
er, natives  of  Canada,  whence  the}-  removed  to 
Elgin  in  1852.  There  the  father  of  our  subject  is 
a  retired  carriage  manufacturer,  being  one  of  the 
representative  business  men  of  the  city. 

In  his  native  city  Welhngton  S.  Towner  re- 
ceived his  earl}'  education,  attending  the  public 
schools  and  completing  the  high  school  course ; 
he  then  entered  the  Elgin  Academy  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  until  1893,  when  he  matricu- 
lated in  both  literary  and  law  departments  of  the 
famous  University  of  ]\lichigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1898.  Thoroughly  grounded  in  the  learning  of 
his  chosen  profession  and  fortified  by  the  best  of 
preliminary  discipline,  he  came  west  the  year  that 
he  graduated  and  located  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
where  he  opened  an  office  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  December,  1900.  Remov- 
ing thence  he  located  in  Chinook,  where  he  has 
gained  distinct  recognition,  is  building  up  an  ex- 
cellent business  and  securing  a  clientage  of  rep- 
resentative character.  He  is  thoroughly  alert, 
is  a  ready  and  forcible  speaker,  and  as  an  advo- 
cate is  able  to  present  a  case  with  distinct  ability ; 
being  a  careful  student  and  ever  faithful  to  the 
interests   of   his    clients. 

In  politics  he  renders  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
Riverside  Camp  No.  7658,  M.  W.  A.,  and  Benton 
Lodge  No.  59,  I.  O.  O.  F.  His  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  church,  in  which  he  was 
reared.  Of  pleasing  personal  address,  and  ever 
courteous  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
he  enjoys  special  popularity  in  Chinook  and  vicin- 
ity, and  is  one  of  the  rising  young  attorneys  of  the 
county.  On  April  18,  1900,  Mr.  Towner  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  N.  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  H.  Taylor,  a  represent- 
ative dentist  of  Fort  Benton. 


CHARLES  C.  TURNER  is  at  present  located 
on  a  fine  and  profitable  cattle  ranch  three 
miles  west  of  Belt,  in  Cascade  county.  He  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  December  2,  1847,  the 
son  of  William  J.  and  Jane  Turner,  natives  of 
Ireland  and  stanch  Presbyterians.  They  came  to 
the  LTnited  States  in  1830,  and  for  many  years  the 
father  was  a  steamboat  clerk  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers.   Mr.  Turner  died  in  December, 


1859,  was  survived  for  one  year  only  by  his  wife. 
Charles  C.  Turner  attended  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Louis  until  he  was  thirteen  there  making  good 
progress  with  his  studies.  He  then  became  a 
clerk  in  a  large  dry  goods  store,  and  afterwards 
collector  for  the  Memphis  &  St.  Louis  Packet 
Company,  beginning  at  a  salary  of  $10  per  month, 
which  within  five  years  was  increased  to  $50.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  engaged  with  the  Mississippi  Barge 
Company,  and  on  the  termination  of  his  contract 
he  came  on  the  Missouri  to  Montana,  and  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  from  there  to- Helena,  and  after  a  short 
sojourn,  he  was  employed  on  a  ranch  in  the  Gal- 
latin valley.  In  1872  he  began  freighting  in  Utah 
and  Idaho,  his  outfit  consisting  of  two  ten-mule 
teams.  This  enterprise  he  successfully  continued 
until  1880.  He  then  became  interested  in  the 
sheep  business.  He  began  in  partnership  with 
William  Cresap,  his  first  flock  numbering  2,000 
head,  and  the  band  was  soon  increased  to  5,000. 
On  the  dissolution  of  this  partnership  Mr. 
Turner  managed  his  share  of  the  sheep  on  a  rented 
ranch,  finally  disposing  of  them  to  J.  W.  Leland 
for  $2,ooD.  Shortly  after  this  he  settled  on  his 
present  homestead  near  Belt,  where  he  has  en- 
gaged in  cattleraising  and  general  farming.  He 
cultivates  sixty  acres,  upon  which  he  raises  boun- 
tiful crops  of  wheat,  oats,  hay  and  vegetables. 
Mr.  Turner  was  married  on  June  21,  1888,  to  Miss 
Ella  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Henderson  county, 
111.,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Kennedy. 
Stephen  Kennedy  was  a  brother  of  John  J.  and 
James  Kennedy,  of  Columbia  Falls.  See  their 
sketches  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Another 
brother,  William,  lives  in  Missoula.  Stephen  Ken- 
nedy was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and 
politically  an  active  Democrat.  He  died  August 
22,  1897,  and  his  widow  resides  at  Belt.  Of  the 
five  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  one  died  in 
infancy.  The  survivors  are  Dora,  William,  Jessie 
E.  and  Sarah  E.  Their  parents  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  church.  Fraternally  Mr.  Turner  is  a 
Freemason  and  politically  he  is  in  active  sym- 
pathy with   the    Democratic   party. 


ROBERT  E.  TUCKER.— In  a  compilation  of 
this  nature  due  recognition  should  be  given 
to  those  whose  labors  have  been  so  directed  as 
to  enable  them  to  gain  the  goal  of  prosperity  and 
independence,  and  of  this  number  is  Mr.  Tucker. 
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He  was  born  in  Saline  county,  Neb.,  in  1867,  the 
second  of  the  eleven  children  of  John  S.  and 
Frances  (Evans)  Tucker,  the  former  of  v^hom  was 
born  in  Ohio  and  the  latter  in  Texas.  His  father 
located  in  Nebraska  about  1863,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  both  himself  and  wife 
are  now  living.  In  the  public  schools  Robert  E. 
Tucker  received  his  early  education,  but  he  as- 
sumed the  practical  responsibilities  of  life  at  the 
early  age  of  eleven  years,  as  a  herder  of  cattle, 
and  he  continued  this  vocation  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  having  come  to  this 
state  in  1882,  locating  in  Custer  county.  Here 
he  was  employed  on  the  range  until  1893,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business  for  himself,  taking 
up  land  not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Ashland, 
where  he  has  a  valuable  and  well  improved  ranch 
of  200  acres,  much  of  it  being  eligible  for  cultiva- 
tion, yielding  large  crops  of  hay,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  is  used  in  the  feeding  of  stock.  Mr. 
Tucker  has  been  energetic  and  discriminating  in 
his  operations  and  his  success  is  certain  to  in- 
crease in  scope  and  importance,  for  he  has  the 
capacity  and  determination  which  insure  this  end. 
He  gives  a  loyal  support  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  fraternally  holds  membership  in  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  state  militia  and  always  held  him- 
self in  readiness  for  active  duty  in  suppressing 
Indian  uprisings  or  in  otherwise  maintaining  law 
and  order.  His  career  has  been  such  as  to  gain 
him  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  he  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
progressive  young  men  of  our  great  common- 
wealth. In  1894,  Mr.  Tucker  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Lena  Lynch,  who  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, and  they  have  four  interesting  daughters : 
Frances  M.,  Beatrice  R.,  Alice  V.  and  Mabel  z\nnie. 


WILLIAM  P.  TURNER,  JR.— Within  the 
pages  of  this  work  will  be  found  specific 
mention  not  alone  of  those  who  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Montana, 
but  also  of  those  who  have  carried  forward  the 
work  inaugurated  by  these  noble  pioneers  and  are 
gaining  recognition  in  connection  with  the  state's 
industrial  life.  Of  the  latter  class  is  Mr.  Turner, 
who  is  recognized  as  a  discriminating  young  busi- 
ness man  as  well  as  a  prominent  stockgrower  of 


Choteau  county.  He  was  born  in  Davidson 
county,  Tenn.,  on  August  6,  1861,  on  the  parental 
farmstead  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville.  His  father, 
William  P.  Turner,  Sr.,  was  born  at  Carthage, 
Tenn.,  in  1826,  and  in  Davidson  county  he  became 
an  extensive  farmer,  devoting  especial  attention 
to  thoroughbred  shorthorn  cattle,  300  head  of 
which  he  brought  to  Montana  in  1882,  locating  in 
the  Marias  river  country,  and  here  continuing  the 
cattle  business  until  about  1890.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Choteau  county,  where  his  two  sons  con- 
tinue in  the  enterprise  he  thus  inaugurated.  By 
his  discriminating  efforts  and  careful  selection  of 
the  stock  he  brought  to  Montana  Mr.  Turner 
did  much  to  improve  the  grade  of  cattle  of  north- 
ern Montana,  and  his  prestige  in  the  business  was 
marked.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ophelia  Cartwright,  was  born  in  Gallatin,  Tenn., 
in  1837,  and  she  died  at  the  Tennessee  home- 
stead in  1878. 

William  P.  Turner,  Jr.,  had  the  excellent  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  county,  and  he  began  his  individual  efiforts 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when,  in  addition  to  study  in  the  schools, 
he  engaged  in  raising  thoroughbred  cattle  on  his 
own  responsibility,  his  father  aiding  and  encour- 
aging him  in  this  independent  effort.  Thus  it 
eventuated  that  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
he  had  a  fine  herd  of  high-grade  cattle,  with 
which  he  started  for  Montana  in  1880.  Finding 
transportation  difficult  and  expensive  after  reach- 
ing Bismarck,  he  drove  his  herd  through  on  the 
overland  route,  arriving  in  the  Sun  river  valley  in 
good  shape,  wintering  there.  In  the  spring  of 
1882  Mr.  Turner  located  in  the  Big  Bend  of  the 
Marias  river.  This  bend  was  a  famous  resort  for 
buffalo  and  a  great  rendezvous  for  buffalo  hunters 
in  the  early  days,  the  one  seeking  the  shelter  and 
water  here  afforded,  and  the  latter  camping  by 
hundreds  in  the  valley  in  order  to  engage  in 
slaughtering  the  buffalo. 

Here  Mr.  Turner  took  up  the  allowed  claims 
of  government  land,  and  to  these  he  has  added 
by  purchasing  contiguous  tracts  until  he  now  has 
a  valuable  estate  of  1,500  acres,  and  access  to  the 
surrounding  free  range  of  most  extensive  area. 
For  some  time  he  raised  cattle  and  sheep,  but  in 
1892  he  sold  his  sheep,  engaging  exclusively  in  cat- 
tleraising  until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  sheep,  having  now  five 
bands  of  2,500  head  each,  and  thus  he  is  making 
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most  marked  and  successful  progress  in  his  stock- 
growing,  which  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale 
and  with  that  discrimination  and  care  which  make 
for  greater  success.  Along  the  river  bottom  of 
his  ranch  is  most  arable  and  prolific  land,  which 
has  been  put  under  effective  cultivation,  so  that 
his  estate  is  one  of  the  valuable  properties  in  this 
section  of  Montana.  In  politics  Mr.  Turner  gives 
an  unwavering  support  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  principles.  His  brother,  James  G.  Turner, 
is  also  one  of  the  successful  young  ranchmen  of  this 
section,  and  to  him  individual  reference  is  made 
on  another  page.  Both  are  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  in  the  communitv. 


JAMES  J.  UNDERWOOD.— If  the  United 
States  had  no  other  claim  to  real  greatness  and 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  civilized  world, 
her  advances  in  the  domain  of  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrial activity  would  entitle  her  to  honorable 
mention  everywhere.  Among  her  "heroes  of 
construction,"  may  be  mentioned  with  high  com- 
mendation, James  J.  Underwood,  now  of  Carbonado, 
Mont.  He  was  born  on  August  6,  1839,  in  North 
Carolina,  the  son  of  Joshua  Underwood,  of  that 
state,  and  the  grandson  of  Joshua  Underwood, 
the  English  emigrant,  who  in  Colonial  days  set- 
tled in  the  Old  North  state,  married  a  German 
lady  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  his 
adopted  land  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  distin- 
guishing himself  for  gallantry  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Martinsville  and  many  another.  "When  the 
war  drum  throbbed  no  longer"  he  returned  to  his 
peaceful  plantation,  which  he  conducted  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  son  Joshua  removed  to 
what  is  now  West  Virginia  when  he  came  to  man- 
hood and  there  he  passed  his  life  as  a  farmer, 
rearing  in  comfort  and  with  proper  training  for 
useful  citizenship  his  twelve  children.  His  seventh 
son,  James  J.  Underwood,  when  he  was  but  seven- 
teen years  old,  in  1856,  started  in  life  for  himself, 
going  to  Missouri,  then  the  remote  west,  and 
in  Cooper  county  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  war  until  1864.  In  that 
year  he  took  the  overland  trip  to  Montana.  His 
train  was  once  attacked  by  Indians,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  some  loss  and  thereafter  did  not 
molest  this  company,  which  arrived  in  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  August  6,   1864.     Our  subject  made 


his  home  in  the  vicinity  of  Alder  gulch  until  1894, 
being  principally  engaged  in  farming  and  raising 
cattle  and  horses.  He  witnessed  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Vigilantes  days  and  saw  the  good  re- 
sults of  their  vigorous  administration  of  justice ; 
but  his  agricultural  ventures  were  not  at  first  suc- 
cessful, the  grasshoppers  eating  all  of  his  crops 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  1894  he  took  up  land, 
removing  to  his  present  property  at  Carbonado, 
where  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch,  well  improved  with 
good  buildings,  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  on  which  his  earnest  labors  have  brought 
success.  He  carries  on  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  married  on  January  14, 
1863,  with  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  of  Missouri.  Faith- 
ful and  devoted  as  a  helpmeet  she  thereafter  ac- 
companied him  in  all  his  journeyings  and  cheer- 
fully shared  fully  his  pleasures  and  his  hardships. 
Their  children  are :  James  Alfred,  a  furniture 
dealer  at  Red  Lodge ;  Mattie  C,  the  wife  of  Will- 
iam Willis,  of  Sheridan,  Madison'  county ;  Isaac 
H.,  married  to  Miss  Cressie  J.  Ball,  a  daughter 
of  John  W.  Ball,  who  came  to  Montana  in  1880, 
and  located  at  Dillon.  Five  children  have  blessed 
their  union,  of  whom  two,  Frank  and  Jackson,  are 
living  and  Harry  E.,  Lloyd  W.  and  Joseph  are 
deceased.  Isaac  H.  -Ovas  educated  in  Madison 
county,  Mont.,  and  has  been  owning  stock  and 
horses  almost  from  his  childhood.  In  1S85  he 
started  in  business  for  himself,  and  in  1893  took 
up  the'  ranch  he  now  occupies,  where  he  has  since 
devoted  his  energies  to  successfully  raising  cat- 
tle and  horses,  his  favorite  breed  of  the  latter 
being  Clydesdale.  His  stock  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  he  usually  having  about 
300  head  on  hand.  He  has  a  fine  ranch  and  is  a 
progressive  and  enterprising  man.  Other  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood  are  Hugh  T., 
of  whom  more  extended  notice  follows,  and  Edwin 
R.  and  Judson,  who  are  still  at  home.  Charles, 
William  F.,  Charles  E.  and  Lily  are  deceased. 


HUGH  T.  UNDERWOOD,  the  fourth  child 
and  third  son  of  James  J.  Underwood,  was  born 
on  November  24,  1871,  near  Sheridan,  Madison 
county,  Mont.  He  spent  his  school  days  in  Sheri- 
dan and  Beaverhead,  remaining  on  the  home- 
stead until  he  was  nearly  sixteen  years  old.  When 
he  was  but  six  his  father  gave  him  and  a  brother 
the  privilege  of  planting  small  patches  of  po- 
tatoes  for   themselves,   thus   stimulating  them   to 
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industry  and  thrift.  From  the  proceeds  of  their 
crop  they  bought  horses  and  cattle,  and  when 
Hugh  reached  his  fourteenth  year  he  sold  the 
larger  portion  of  his  stock  to  his  father  for  $800, 
still  retaining  three  saddle  horses  and  one  work 
horse.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  to  Butte 
and  bought  two  city  lots,  the  west  half  of  numbers 
7  and  8  in  block  4  of  the  Rice  addition,  and  drew 
Irom  his  father  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  his 
father  having  had  the  use  of  it  at  10  per  cent, 
interest.  On  these  lots  he  built  a  two-story  build- 
ing and  soon  had  a  comfortable  revenue  in  rents 
from  his  investment.  He  kept  the  property  until 
1894,  and  sold  it  at  a  good  advance  over  its  cost 
to  him.  He  remained  in  Butte  until  1893,  en- 
gaged in  various  lines  of  business,  clerking,  the 
grocery  trade  and  in  mining.  In  all  his  ventures 
he  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success ;  but  feeling 
4  desire  to  return  to  the  business  of  his  family 
for  generations,  in  1893  he  purchased  a  ranch  on 
the  Rosebud,  which  he  worked  for  two  years  and 
then  sold.  He  next  took  up  a  ranch  near  Car- 
bonado and  conducted  a  profitable  business  in 
raising  stock  until  1900,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Anaconda  Company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood 
then  passed  about  a  year  in  travel  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,  after  which  he  bought  the  present 
home  ranch.  He  here  continues  the  cattle  busi- 
ness and  makes  a  specialty  of  the  Durham  breed, 
and  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood wedded  Miss  Lulu  M.  Allen,  of  Mis- 
souri, on  January  23,  1892.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  prosperous  Missouri  farmer  and  her  parents 
both  died  in  that  state.  This  worthy  couple  have 
three  children,  Pearl  Elaine,  Ethel  and  Thomas 
Edgar.  Mr.  Underwood  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
his  father  of  giving  his  children  property  of  their 
own  to  look  after  and  care  for.  Each  of  his  little 
girls  has  the  full  ownership  of  a  finely  bred  calf. 


pOURTLAND  VAN  ALSTINE.— The  life 
V-^  story  of  the  hardy  pioneers,  whose  courage, 
industry  and  common  sense  transformed  this  great 
northwestern  country  from  savage  wilderness  to 
systematic  productiveness,  is  ever  an  interesting 
theme  to  listen  to  or  to  tell.  That  of  Courtland 
Van  Alstine,  of  Avon,  is  peculiarly  interesting 
from  its  strong  contrasts  of  lights  and  shadows. 
He  was  born  at  Qyde,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
March   25,    1835,   the   son   of   Peter   and   Hannah 


(Brewster)  Van  Alstine,  both  natives  of  the  Em- 
pire state,  the  former  of  Oneida  and  the  latter 
of  Saratoga  county,  and  both  taken  in  early  life 
to  Wayne  county  by  their  parents,  where  they 
were  reared,  as  was  their  son,  Courtland.  He  at- 
tended the"  public  schools  during  the  winter  ses- 
sions until  he  was  fourteen,  and  then  went  into 
that  more,  exacting  educational  institution,  the  print- 
ing office,  where  were  passed  the  next  five  years  in 
thoroughly  mastering  the  trade.  Finding  the  work 
injurious  to  his  health  he  went  to  farming  near 
Morris,  111.,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  Chi- 
cago and  entered  the  service  of  a  distilling  com- 
pany, for  which  he  worked  ten  years.  But  neither 
the  life  of  the  farm  near  Morris  nor  the  life  of  the 
aspiring  western  metropolis  satisfied  his  restless 
spirit.  He  looked  with  longing  and  with  hope 
toward  the  gold  fields  of  Montana,  distant  and 
difficult  to  reach,  and  in  February,  1864,  turned 
his  eager  steps  toward  them,  going  by  rail  to  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa,  at  that  time  the  end  of  the  railroad. 
There  he  joined  Creighton  &  Brown's  freighting 
outfit,  and  drove  a  mule  team  over  the  plains  to 
Virginia  City,  Mont.  The  outfit  consisted  of  for- 
ty-four wagons  each  drawn  by  four  mules,  and  a 
number  of  reserve  animals.  The  route  led  by  Fort 
Kearney,  Laramie  Bridge,  etc.,  and  they  were 
three  months  on  the  way.  After  arriving  at  Vir- 
ginia City  Mr.  Van  Alstine  went  to  work  for  an 
old-time  Georgian  named  Jerry  Smith,  receiving 
from  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  day  in  the  placer  mines, 
and  this  amount  was  required  to  meet  the  high 
price  of  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Flour  was 
$1.25,  sugar  seventy-five  cents  and  tobacco  $8.00 
per  pound.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  owing  to 
deep  snow  the  freight  outfits  were  stalled  about 
ninety  miles  from  Virginia  City  and  the  Jew  mer- 
chants of  the  place  raised  the  price  of  flour  to 
$1.50  per  pound.  Then  the  famous  Vigilantes 
took  a  hand  in  the  game  and  distributed  flour  in 
ten-pound  lots  to  families,  allowing  the  merchants 
$1.25  a  pound. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Van  Alstine  removed 
to  Blackfoot  City  where  he  followed  mining  in 
the  extensive  placer  mines  for  twenty  years.  In 
1873,  however,  he  pre-empted  a  claim  on  Nevada 
creek,  where  he  had  sixty  head  of  cattle,  which 
he  sold  that  spring  for  $10  a  head.  In  mining 
he  was  prosperous  and  wealthy  at  times,  broke 
and  in  debt  at  others.  In  the  summer  of  1866 
the  net  profits  of  his  claims  averaged  over  $10 
per  day,  and  he  paid  to  workmen  from  $550  to 
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$600  per  week.  A  page  of  one  of  his  account 
books  for  1866  shows:  i  pr.  rubber  boots,  in  gold 
dust,  $27;  I  doz.  shovels,  ©3.00,  $36;  2  picks  @ 
$10,  $20;  50  feet  of  lumber,  $3.50.  His  accumu- 
lations at  times  were  large ;  and  then  all  would  go 
in  mining  speculations.  After  twenty  years  of 
this  life,  he  quit  mining  without  a  dollar  as  the 
result  of  all  his  toil  and  worry,  although  he 
had  more  than  once  fully  $10,000  laid  by.  In 
1886  he  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  in 
Three  Mile  valley,  about  six  miles  north  of  Avon, 
and  upon  this  he  has  since  made  his  home,  expend- 
ing his  energies  in  improving  his  property,  which 
is  attractive  and  valuable.  He  has  also  taken  up 
120  acres  of  desert  land  for  a  range,  and  has 
brought  water  to  it  in  sufifiicient  quantity  to  make 
it  serviceable.  Mr.  Van  Alstine  married  in  Chi- 
cago on  July  24,  i860,  Miss  Amanda  Gilbert,  a 
native  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  He  has  one  son 
who  bears  his  father's  name  and  resides  in  Nevada 
creek  valley.  Mrs.  Van  Alstine  died  on  June  17, 
1894,  and  since  that  time  the  old  gentleman  has 
lived  alone,  performing  his  own  domestic  and 
house  work,  besides  looking  after  his  stock  and 
ranch.  He  is  a  very  active  and  vigorous  man  for 
his  age,  active  life  seeming  to  have  given  him 
great  toughness  of  fibre. 


ALBERT  VAN  BUSKIRK.— Tracing  his  an- 
cestry back  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Colonial  families  of  New  York,  living  there  when 
the  metropolis  was  a  village  of  insignificant  pro- 
portions, and  yet  a  Canadian  by  birth,  having 
been  born  at  Oxford,  County  Cumberland,.  N.  S., 
on  May  29,  i860,  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  is  now  com- 
fortably located  in  Teton  county  near  Dupuyer, 
and  has  a  fine  sheep  ranch  in  a  community  that 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Montana.  John 
Van  Buskirk,  the  father,  was  a  native  of  County 
Yarmouth,  X.  S.,  and  he  died  in  County  Cumber- 
land. During  the  earlier  years  of  his  busy  and 
eventful  career  he  was  a  sea  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant service,'  trading  to  all  portions  of  the  world 
then  charted  on  the  maps,  but  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
in  Nova  Scotia.  His  wife,  Jane  (Miller)  Van 
Buskirk,  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
after  a  long  life  of  varied  activities  in  her  de- 
clining years  she  resides  in  Oxford,  N.  S.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Gabriel  Van  Buskirk,  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Van  Norden,  and  a  direct  descendant 


of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York.  This  grand- 
father came  from  Holland  to  America  and  set- 
tled on  Manhattan  island,  the  present  site  of  New 
York  city,  where  his  father  had  lived  before  him. 
At  one  period  the  Van  Buskirk  family  owned  the 
greater  portions  of  Hoboken  and  Staten  island. 
During  the  American  Revolution  the  British  gov- 
ernment promised  to  reimburse  them  with  valu- 
able lands  in  Nova  Scotia  if  they  would  relinquish 
their  right  and  title  to  the  New  York  properties, 
but  Gabriel  Van  Buskirk,  after  his  removal  to 
Nova  Scotia,  attained  the  age  of  100  years  without 
receiving  a  penny  in  the  way  of  reimbursement, 
which  certainly  indicates  that  monarchies  as  well 
as  republics  are  ungrateful. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Oxford,  N.  S.,  Albert 
Van  Buskirk  was  educated  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  scholastic  lore.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  pursued  a  two- 
years  course  in  violin  instruction,  and  at  the  same 
time  attended  a  night  school  of  physiology.  He 
is  a  most  accompHshed  viohnist,  having  also  a 
superior  education,  much  of  it  being  self-acquired. 
Following  his  school  days  he  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  father  by  going  to  sea,  where  for  two 
years  he  served  before  the  mast  on  merchant 
vessels.  In  1881  he  came  to  Montana  and  with 
Robert  Morrison  built  a  planing  mill  on  Wolf 
creek,  near  Helena,  which  they  operated  for  two 
years  successfully.  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  then  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Morrison  and  invested 
his  capital  in  cattle,  going  to  Teton  county  and 
locating  a  ranch  on  Dupuyer  creek,  ten  miles  from 
the  town  of  Dupuyer.  He  here  secured  a  home- 
stead claim  in  1883,  and  in  1895  desert  land,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  320  acres,  where  he  at  first  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business,  but  later  directed  his  at- 
tention to  sheep,  in  which  he  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. The  political  aiifiiliations  of  Mr.  Van  Bus- 
kirk are  with  the  Republican  party,  and  he  keeps 
thoroughly  posted  on  the  issues  of  the- day.  At 
one  time  he  was  a  member  of  Dearborn  Lodge,  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  of  Dearborn,  Mont.  He  is  a  most 
valuable  citizen,  having  the  confidence  of  his  as- 
sociates. 


ALFRED  VAN  CAMP.— The  early  ancestors 
of  this  gentleman  on  coming  to  America  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts,  and  later  removed  to  New 
York.     The    paternal    grandfather,     Peter    Van 
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Camp,  was  a  royalist  of  the  Revolution,  who  then 
settled  in  the  township  of  Matilda,  in  Canada,  where 
William,  the  fatlier  of  Alfred,  was  born  and 
reared,  as  was  also  his  mother,  Jane  (Brad- 
burn)  Van  Camp,  and  there  also  Alfred  Van  Camp 
was  born  on  March  5,  1845,  one  of  nine 
children.  Mr.  VanCamp  remained  on  the  old 
homestead  forty  miles  west  of  Toronto  until 
1864,  when  he  started  for  Montana,  but  when  he 
reached  Omaha  he  concluded  to  try  Colorado, 
where  he  located  in  Central  City.  While  crossing 
the  plains  his  party  one  day  passed  a  train  of  about 
a  dozen  wagons,  and  within  an  hour  thereafter  a 
band  of  Indians  surprised  this  train  while  the  men 
were  at  dinner  and  massacred  the  entire  party, 
except  two  women  whom  they  carried  into  captivity, 
but  who  were  subsequently  rescued,  one  of  the 
women  having  at  the  time  of  her  capture  a  small 
child  in  her  arms.  Mr.  VanCamp  engaged  in  min- 
ing during  his  first  winter  in  Colorado,  and  the  next 
April  started  for  Montana,  equipped  with  horses 
and  wagons,  but,  finding  the  roads  very  bad,  he 
sold  the  wagons  and  used  the  horses  as  pack 
animals  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  which  was  by 
way  of  Soda  Springs,  and  he  experienced  no 
trouble  from  Indians,  arriving  at  Virginia  City 
on  May  21,  1865.  A  week  later  he  removed  with 
a  friend  to  Last  Chance  gulch  and  there  mined  for 
a  few  weeks,  then  went  to  White's  gulch  and  pros- 
pected, but  with  unflattering  resuUs.  The  next 
winter  he  spent  at  Diamond  City,  and  White's 
gulch,  and  the  next  summer  he  passed  in  prospect- 
ing, wintering  at  New  York  gulch,  in  the  spring 
of  1867  removing  to  Cooper  gulch,  where  he  re- 
mained until   1872,  engaged  in  mining. 

In  1872,  however,  he  relinquished  mining  and 
went  to  work  for  Capt.  Stafford  at  farming,  and  in 
1874  personally  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  After 
several  years  in  Sweet  Grass  county,  in  1879,  he 
took  up  property  on  the  Musselshell,  where  his  home 
ranch  is  located  west  of  the  village  of  Two  Dot, 
and  contains  nearly  2,000  acres.  On  this  ranch 
he  has  a  fine  residence,  an  abundance  of  other 
superior  buildings,  sheds,  barns,  corrals,  etc.,  and 
has  a  feature  of  unusual  interest  in  a  large  veget- 
able garden  whose  products  are  the  wonder  of 
the  country  side,  potatoes  often  weighing  three 
pounds  each  and  cabbages  and  turnips  fifteen 
pounds  each.  Mr.  VanCamp  has  four  other 
ranches.  the_  Hall  ranch  at  Delpine  of  200  acres, 
well  improved  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
one  of  320  acres  on  the   Daisy  Dean   creek,  ten 


miles  from  the  homestead,  and  which  is  given 
up  to  stock  and  hay,  and  two  others  of  160  acres 
each.  One  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  and 
ranchmen  in  the  state,  he  is  a  wide-awake,  enter- 
prising and  progressive  man  in  every  particular,  a 
benefit  to  Montana,  a  credit  to  his  community, 
possessing  great  influence  and  usefulness.  Mr. 
Van  Camp  was  married  on  February  24,  1885,  with 
Miss  Annie  Doores,  daughter  of  Edwin  Doores, 
a  prosperous  carpenter  and  builder  residing  on 
the  Musselshell  and  successfully  engaged  in  busi- 
ness until  his  death  in  1897.  The  VanCamps 
have  six  children,  all  of  school  age  and  living  at 
home.  They  are  Forrest  E.,  Alfred  T.,  Ethel, 
Henry  D.,  Mary  and  Earnest  A, 


REV.  F.  Van  CLARENBEEK  was  born  in  the 
province  of  the  Rhine,  Germany,  on  July  9, 
1867,  the  son  of  Lambert  and  Catherine  (Roelofs) 
\'an  Clarenbeek.  Lambert  Van  Clarenbeek  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  influence  an'd  removed  from 
his  native  Holland  to  Germany,  where  he  main- 
tained his  home  until  his  death  in  1899.  His  Ger- 
man wife  is  still  living  there.  Of  their  seven  chil- 
dren all  are  living.  Francis  Van  Clarenbeek 
attended  the  sisters'  school  at  Beek,  Holland, 
and  later  entered  St.  Louis  College,  at 
Roermond,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
for  seven  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  en- 
tered St.  Michael's  Seminary  at  St.  Michaels, 
Gestel,  and  there  remained  six  years,  pursuing 
his  scholastic  work."  In  order  to  further  prepare 
himself  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  he  went 
to  Brussels  and  Louvain,  Belgium,  where  he  was 
a  student  in  the  American  College  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Holland  and  was  ordained  in 
1892,  at  Bois-le  Due,  under  the  episcopal  hands 
of  Bishop  Henry  Van  de  Ven.  Returning  to  the 
college  he  continued  his  studies  until  April,  1893, 
when  he  started  for  the  United  States,  coming 
to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  becoming  assistant  at  the 
cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  for  four  years. 
Bishop  Brondel  then  assigned  him  to  a  charge  in 
Kalispell  for  the  winter  of  1896,  and  the  following 
year  he  came  to  Billings  as  priest  in  charge  of  St. 
Joachim's  parish.  On  his  assuming  work  the  con- 
gregation was  worshiping  in  a  small  church, 
with  rather  meagre  accessories.  Father  Van 
Clarenbeek  has  thoroughly  vitalized  the  parish, 
has   expended   $2,000   in   beautifying  the   interior 
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of  the  church,  and  in  1898-9  erected  the  priest's 
house  and  St.  Vincent's  hospital.  His  zeal  and 
devotion  has  been  shown  in  a  practical  and  tangi- 
ble way,  receiving  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
sympathy  of  his  people.  The  church  now  has 
about  170  communicants  and  is  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition.  A  mission  is  also  maintained  at 
Columbus,  and  receives  due  care  and  attention 
from  Father  Van  Clarenbeek.  Not  only  has  he 
shown  strong  executive  ability,  but  a  most  ele- 
vated, spiritual  faith  and  potency,  so  that  he  has 
drawn  his  people  closely  together  and  infused  a 
greater   spiritual   devotion   and   consecration. 


Railway,  and  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  and 
also  in  the  Episcopal  church,  dying  in  1892.  His 
wife,  also  a  member  of  the  same  church,  is  still 
living.  Of  the  four  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Vidal  one  died  in  infancy,  the  survivors  being 
Lawrence  R.,  John  F.  and  an  infant. 


DR.  C.  E.  K.  VIDAL,  the  leading  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Belt,  Cascade  county,  is  a 
man  well  and  favorably  known.  Just  in  the  prime 
of  life,  having  been  born  on  February  6,  1870,  in 
Sussex,  England,  he  has  acquired  high  reputation 
as  a  skillful  practitioner,  as  well  as  the  confidence 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  is  the  son  of  B. 
H.  and  Kate  Vidal,  also  natives  of  England.  Mrs. 
Vidal  died  in  1884.  The  father,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent Freemason  and  a  colonel  in  the  English 
army,  is  stationed  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  Dr.  Vidal 
was  excellently  grounded  in  all  the  elementary 
branches  in  the  schools  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
this  education  was  richly  supplemented  in  the 
technical  and  scientific  branches  of  his  professional 
education  by  attendance  at  the  Bishop  Medical 
College  of  Montreal,  and  the_  University  Medical 
College  at  Toronto,  where  six  years  of  diligent 
study  were  devoted  and  where  he  was  graduated 
simultaneously  with  the  attainment  of  his  majority. 
His  first  medical  practice  was  as  an  assistant 
physician  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  and  he  then 
located  at  Neihart,  Mont.,  where  he  was  in  the 
successful  practice  of  both  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession until  1895,  when  he  located  at  Belt.  Dr. 
Vidal  is  one  of  the  broad-minded,  progressive 
men  of  Montana,  who  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  life  and  is  accorded  the  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted.  Politically  his  support 
is  with  the  Democratic  pa;-ty  and  he  manifests  a 
lively  interest  in  its  campaigns.  On  July  4,  1893, 
Dr.  Vidal  married  with  Miss  Mabel  Macrae,  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  daughter  of  George  and  Rose 
Macrae,  of  Scotland,  who,  like  himself  is  a  com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  church.  Her  father  was 
legal   counsel   and   attorney  of  the   Grand  Trunk 


NELCE  VIELLEAUX.— This  hardy  pioneer, 
a  much-traveled  man  of  many  occupations,  a 
wide  range  of  experiences,  a  long  succession  of 
thrilling  adventures  and  a  wealth  of  interesting 
reminiscences,  familiarly  called  "Capt.  Nelce"  by 
everybody,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  north- 
ern Montana  and  southern  Canada,  having  led  an 
active  and  adventurous  life  in  these  sections  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  born  near  Mont- 
real, Canada,  some  seventy  years  ago,  and  never 
had  any  education  except  that  gained  in  the  hard 
but  thorough  school  of  experience,  whose  teach- 
ings bring  quickness  of  perception,  readiness  for 
action,  knowledge  of  men  and  other  valuable  ele- 
ments of  character.  When  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  worked  two 
years  in  a  sawmill.  But  his  temperament  was  of 
the  out-door  kind  and  could  not  brook  the  re- 
straints of  work  in  regidar  hours  day  by  day.  So 
he  made  a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis,  an  extensive  trip  for  those 
days,  seeking  for  occupation  suited  to  his  high 
endowments  in  certain  lines ;  at  last  arriving  at 
the  locality  where  it  could  be  found.  At  St.  Louis 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  some  Misisssippi 
steamboat  men,  who  saw  promise  in  him  of  future 
usefulness  as  a  pilot,  and  after  making  a  few  trips 
under  instructions  he  became  a  regular  pilot  at 
a  monthly  salary  of  $500,  and  soon  justified  the 
confidence  he  had  inspired. 

He  was  a  pilot  on  the  southern  rivers  for  fifteen 
years,  seeing  every  phase  of  a  unique  and  pictur- 
esque life  that  now  has  passed  away  forever. 
When  at  length  modern  innovations  had  taken 
from  life  on  the  river  its  most  entertaining  features 
he  abandoned  piloting  and  for  a  year  ran  a  small 
trading  boat  of  his  own  from  St.  Louis  to  La 
Salle,  111.  The  next  two  years  he  was  manager  of 
the  James  Bovee  stock  ranch  near  Laramie,  Wyo.. 
and  then,  after  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at  Mont- 
real, he  came  to  Montana,  reaching  Virginia  City 
during  its  first  mining  excitement.  He  "struck 
it  rich"  on  Stinking  Water  creek,  and  soon  sold 
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one  of  his  claims,  No.  ii,  for  $5,000.  From  Vir- 
ginia City  he  went  to  Fort  Benton,  when  there 
was  nothing  there  but  the  old  fort,  and  passed  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
horses  and  in  trading  with  the  Indians.  While 
making  Fort  Benton  his  home,  he  there  erected 
several  buildings,  including  a  residence,  a  livery 
stable  and  a  saloon,  and  he  yet  owns  valuable 
property  in  this  pioneer  town.  He  later  engaged 
in  freighting  for  the  government,  under  contract 
furnishing  hay,  horses  and  other  supplies,  and  was 
frequently  employed  to  carry  the  money  for  the 
soldiers'  pay  at  the  different  posts  when  that  ser- 
vice involved  greater  dang'er  and  constant  risk. 

Capt.  Nelce  was  by  this  time  well  known  to  all 
the  officials  and  business  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  boundary  line  between  this  country  and  Can- 
ada, and  because  of  his  great  courage,  prudence, 
=hrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  was 
frequently  employed  as  a  scout  and  guide.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  settled  down  to  a 
quiet  life  at  his  present  home  in  the  Teton  river 
valley  about  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Benton, 
where  he  has  a  ranch  of  1,200  acres,  owning  also 
a  timber  tract  of  140  acres  in  another  part  of 
the  valley,  and  has  from  that  time  devoted  his 
attention  to  an  extensive  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses.  His  name  is  a  household  word  through- 
out the  state,  as  connected  with  one  of  the  best 
types  of  the  early  men  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
region.  He  was  married  at  Fort  Benton  about 
i860  to  Julia,  an  Indian  woman,  who  died  at  Ben- 
ton in  1892,  after  a  life  of  faithful  devotion  to  her 
husband  and  her  family.  Their  five  children  are 
Orietta,  Philemon,  John,  Nelce.  and  Oliver,  the 
last  named  now  occupying  a  responsible  position 
in  the  British  armv  in  South  Africa. 


HON.  GORDON  C.  VINEYARD,  of  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  has  had  an  interesting  and  varied  ca- 
reer, having  been  closely  identified  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  ^Montana  since  1864,  and  no 
one  has  contributed  more  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
institutions  of  the  state.  Among  the  very  earliest 
of  the  pioneers,  he  has  seen  the  wilderness  changed 
by  civilization  into  a  great  and  prosperous  state 
with  thousands  of  happy  homes.  Mr.  Vineyard 
was  born  at  Booneville,  Cooper  county.  ]\Io.,  on 
]\Iarch  13,  1836.  His  parents  were  John  and  Ma- 
tilda   (Witt)    Vineyard,   both   natives   of  Mrginia. 


whence  they  emigrated  to  ^Missouri  in  its  pioneer 
days.  They  were  farmers,  both  in  Virginia  and 
Missouri,  and  both  died  in  Monitor  county,  Mo., 
the  former  in  1855  and  the  latter  in  1858.  Com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  leave  school  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  Mr.  \'ineyard  became  a  clerk  in 
Seeley's  store  at  Round  Hill,  Mo.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  3'ears,  and  in  1861  he  was  mar- 
ried, near  Tipton,  Mo.,  to  Miss  Theresa  Ann  Fin- 
ley,  a  native  of  Monitor  county.  ( Their  son,  Wal- 
ter W.  Vineyard,  is  now  a  resident  of  the  Big  Hole 
Creek  valley.) 

Mr.  A'ineyard  soon  afterward  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  under-sheriff,  and  the  duties  of  the 
office  he  discharged  with  conceded  ability  until  he 
tendered  his  resignation  in  1864  that  he  might  join 
an  expedition  to  Montana,  which  came  by  steam- 
boat up  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  where 
it  arrived  on  July  2,  1864.  From  Fort  Benton  Mr. 
Mneyard  went  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  then  to 
Alder  gulch  and  Virginia  City,  staying  at  the  lat- 
ter place  until  November  and  following  mining. 
Returning  then  to  Last  Chance  gulch  he  took  up  a 
ranch  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  on  Silver  creek 
in  the  Prickly  Pear  valley.  Later  he  followed  min- 
ing in  Last  Chance  gulch  with  varying  success. 
Having  sent  for  his  wife  to  join  him  in  his  new 
home,  he  proceeded  to  Fort  Benton  in  June,  1865, 
to  meet  her  upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  The 
trip  from  Helena  to  Fort  Benton  was  then  one  of 
peril,  as  the  Blackfoot  Indians  were  on  the  warpath, 
^fr.  Vineyard  made  the  trip  in  safety,  although  he 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from  the  Indians.  His 
wife  arriving  without  unusual  incident,  they  pro- 
ceeded during  the  summer  to  Helena,  where  Mr. 
Vineyard  worked  placer  mining  claims  in  Grizzly 
and  Dry  gulches.  In  1866  he  discovered  and  lo- 
cated valuable  placer  mines  in  Lone  Tree  and  Mitch- 
ell gulches,  and  successfully  operated  them  until 
1 87 1,  when,  during  the  spring  and  summer,  he 
mined  at  the  Race  Track  diggings  in  Deer  Lodge, 
now  Powell  county.  In  the  fall  he  discovered  and 
located  several  valuable  claims  in  Hoodoo  gulch, 
where  the  town  of  Carroll  now  stands.  These  mines 
he  operated  successfully  until  1874.  In  1872,  how- 
ever, he  had  taken  up  a  ranch  on  which  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Anaconda  is  now  located.  This  prop- 
erty he  improved  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
his  permanent  home.  In  1874  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing in  the  new  camp  of  Philipsburg,  and  also  had 
a  large  wood  contract  with  the  Northwestern  Com- 
pany that  continued   from    1874  to    1877.     He  re- 
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turned  to  his  ranch  at  Anaconda  in  1877  where  he 
was  occupied  in  mining,  farming  and  stockraising 
until  1883. 

Selling  his  ranch  for  a  large  sum  to  the  Anaconda 
company  as  a  site  for  one  of  its  great  smelting 
plants,  he  engaged  extensively  in  teaming  and  trans- 
ferring in  Butte  for  about  two  years,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Butte,  he  purchased  some  valuable 
-city  property.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Anaconda 
and  built  the  Warm  Springs  livery  stable.  Dis- 
posing of  this  property,  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  raining  and  prospecting.  He  is  the  owner  of  val- 
uable sapphire  and  garnet  claims  on  Warm  Spring- 
creek,  thirteen  miles  from  Anaconda,  and  is  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  a  dredging  company  at  George- 
town Flat.  Politically  Air.  Vineyard  has  been  act- 
ively and  prominently  identified  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  all  of  his  life  in  Montana.  From  1867 
to  1870  he  was  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Jefferson  county,  when  the  county  seat  was  at 
Montana  City.  He  was  also  a  county  commissioner 
of  Deer  Lodge  county  from  1880  to  1S82,  and  made 
a  record  as  a  capable  and  a  conscientious  officer. 
He  is  a  valued  member  of  Acacia  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Anaconda.  Mr.  Vineyard  is  a  leading 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  city  of  his 
home,  and,  although  his  life  has  been  full  of  busy 
activities,  he  is  still  as  keen  in  business  and  as  in- 
terested in  public  and  local  affairs  as  in  his  younger 
days,  and  looks  forward  to  many  years  of  activity. 


JOHN  H.  VIOL.— While  "What's  in  a  name?" 
J  is  not  a  question  for  discussion  here,  it  is  some- 
what significant  that  the  life  of  John  H.  Viol,  the 
subject  under  immediate  consideration  in  this 
sketch,  has  been  spent  amid  a  "concourse  of 
sweet  sounds,"  and  that  he  is  a  master  alike  in  the 
science  and  the  art  of  music.  Mr.  Viol  was  bom 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  January  5, 
1848,  the  oldest  of  the  ten  children  of  John  and 
Mary  (Hooper)  Viol,  also  natives  of  England. 
The  father  was  a  hardworking,  prosperous  miner, 
but  his  children  were  obliged  to  begin  the  battle 
of  life  early  for  themselves.  And  so  it  happened 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  our  subject  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  public  schools  in  which  he  was  making 
good  progress,  and  go  to  work  around  the  mines 
at  such  jobs  as  he  was  able  to  do.  He  spent  two 
years  at  this  labor,  and  the  next  seven  at  harder 
work  in  the  mines.     But  in  the  meantime,  at  the 


age  of  fourteen,  he  began  to  learn  band  music, 
and  showed  such  a  high  talent  for  it  and  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  mastery  of  its  intricacies,  that  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  was  leader  of  three  cornet 
bands  and  soloist  in  another,  of  which  his  brother 
was  the  conductor.  Prior  to  leaving  England 
he  was  leader  of  two  artillery  bands.  In  1875  he 
immigrated  to  America,  locating  at  Georgetown, 
Colo.,  where  he  went  to  work  leasing  for  himself, 
and  was  at  once  asked  to  take  the  leadership  of  a 
good  band  at  that  place.  A  few  months  later  the 
band  gave  a  public  concert  under  his  leadership, 
and  he  was  presented  with  a  cornet  which  cost 
$175  as  a  tribute  to  his  skill  and  services,  which 
covered  instruction  to  the  band  through  all  the 
range  from  amateur  to  military  music.  In  1878 
he  removed  to  Cherry  Creek,  Nev.,  and  worked 
in  the  mines  there  until  April,  1881,  when  he  made 
a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  E'ngland.  In  August  of 
that  year  he  returned  to  America  and  settling  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  went  to  work  in  the  mines,  but 
was  asked  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  Alice  band 
at  that  place,  and  was  its  successful  conductor 
until  March,  1888.  Under  his  instruction  the  band 
improved  rapidly,  and  during  his  connection  with 
it  won  many  notable  triumphs  over  rival  organi- 
zations in  friendly  competition.  In  1888  he  was 
induced  to  make  his  home  in  Granite  and  become 
the  conductor  of  the  Granite  Cornet  Band.  At 
first  he  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting;  then 
built  the  Ruby  hotel  and  conducted  it  for  awhile. 
Later  he  went  into  the  shoe  business;  in  1890  he 
quit  the  hotel  business,  but  continued  the  other 
enterprise  until  1893,  when  the  financial  crash 
drove  him  out  of  business.  He  then  returned  to 
Butte  and  remained  for  a  year  or  two,  but  went 
to  Granite  in  1898  and  opened  a  shoe  store,  which 
he  is  still  conducting.  Mr.  Viol  has  prospered  in 
business  and  accumulated  considerable  property. 
He  owns  a  fine  home  in  the  town  and  the  building 
in  which  his  business  is  conducted. 

He  has  identified  himself  actively  with  public 
affairs — was  chairman  of  the  school  board  for  a 
term  or  two,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  assessor,  his  party  being  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion. He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Safety  Fund 
Society.  He  was  married  in  England,  when  nine- 
teen years  old  to  Miss  Salina  Webb.  They  have 
ten  children,  namely:  Rose,  John  A.,  Lilly  E., 
Annie,  Stella,  Louise,  Cecil,  Percival,  Mabel  and 
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Ruby.  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Viol  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Viol  continues  his  musical 
services  to  the  community,  arranging  selections 
and  adapting  the  works  of  the  masters  for  pub- 
lic occasions,  as  well  as  producing  original  com- 
positions of  decided  merit. 


ANDREW  J.  VOIGHT.— In  the  development 
of  the  business  interests  of  Armington,  Cas- 
cade county,  there  has  been  no  more  diligent  or 
progressive  worker  than  Mr.  Voight.  He  is  a 
broad-minded,  liberal-spirited  German-American, 
who,  by  thrift  and  industr\-  and  superior  business 
judgment,  has  developed  near  Armington  an  en- 
terprise that  has  added  largel\'  to  the  valuable 
industries  of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  on  New  Year's  day,  1858,  the  son  of  John 
and  Emma  Voight,  natives  of  Germany.  In  early 
days  they  came  to  the  United  States  and  the  father 
engaged  successfully  in  the  meat  business  until  1890, 
when  he  retired  with  a  competence  and  now  re- 
sides at  Waverly,  Iowa.  Both  himself  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Congregational  church.  His 
political  convictions  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order,  the  United  \\"orkmen  and  the 
Odd  Fellows. 

Andrew  J.  Voight  received  an  excellent  business 
education,  and  later  engaged  with  his  father  in  the 
meat  business,  beginning  as  early  as  his  fifteenth 
year.  Remaining  with  his  parents  until  he  at- 
tained his  majority,  in  1879,  he  removed  to  Lead- 
viilc,  Colo.,  where  he  followed  various  occupa- 
tions, butchering,  prospecting,  exploring  and  min- 
ing, the  latter  proving  the  most  successful.  At 
all  periods  and  under  all  circumstances  he  made  a 
good  living,  and  in  1885  he  came  to  Helena,  INIont., 
but  soon  went  to  Butte,  where- he  again  worked 
at  mining  there  and  at  Marysville  and  Castle 
mountain.  In  [895  he  went  to  Armington,  and 
developed  the  fire-brick  field  lying  one-half  mile 
east  of  the  town  that  he  had  discovered  in  1892. 
He  gave  all  of  his  energetic  resources  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  valuable  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire  and  pressed  brick,  until  the  cacapity 
of  his  kilns  was  3,000  per  day,  and  the  valuable 
products  were  in  great  demand  in  all  principal 
points  in  JMontana  and  adjacent  states,  and  he  sold 
it  in  1901  for  a  handsome  consideration.  The  do- 
mestic life  of  Mr.  Voight  dates  from  January  22, 


1894,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine 
Larson,  a  native  of  Mona,  Mitchell  county,  Iowa, 
daughter  of  Christian  and  Mary  Larson.  They 
were  born  in  Norway  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  locating  in  Dakota  in  early  days.  In  his 
early  life  Mr.  Larson  was  a  wheelwright,  but  later 
he  became  a  successful  farmer  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  His  political  affiliation  is  with  the 
Republican  party.  The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
\^oight  consists  of  four  children,  one,  Emma,  is 
their  own  child.  The  others,  Arthur,  Glen  and 
Melvin,  are  theirs  by  adoption.  The  fraternal  as- 
sociations of  Mr.  Voight  are  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
politically  he  is  an  active  Democrat. 


n  HRIS.  VOLLQUARDT.— An  industrious, 
V,  progressive  and  enterprising  ranchman,  a 
good  citizen,  an  esteemed  neighbor  and  friend, 
Chris.  Vollquardt  of  near  Roundup,  Mont.,  is  a  _ 
credit  both  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  that 
of  his  adoption.  He  was  born  in  Schleswig,  Ger- 
many, on  June  t8,  1863,  ^^^  was  there  educated 
and  later  engaged  in  the  sheep  industry  with  his 
stepfather.  In  1887  he  came  to  America  and 
located  in  Iowa  for  thirteen  months  as  a  farmer. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  he  came  to  Montana  and 
took  employment  as  a  sheep  herder  near  Billings, 
remaining  there  until  the  autumn  of  1891,  when 
he  engaged  in  sheepraising  on  his  own  account, 
feeding  in  Yellowstone  county  for  a  year.  He 
then  removed  to  a  ranch  which  he  had  taken  up 
on  the  Rosebud  near  Absarokee,  where  he  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he  sold  the  ranch, 
which  he  had  improved  with  good  buildings.  He 
then  returned  to  Germany  with  his  family,  re- 
mained eight  months,  and  in  June,  1901,  came 
again  to  Montana  and  soon  purchased  of  J.  H. 
Witt  a  half  interest  in  the  ranch  on  the  Mussel- 
shell near  Roundup,  where  he  is  now  located.  In 
this  enterprise  he  has  a  partner,  Henry  Koch,  and 
the  firm  name  is  Vollquardt  &  Koch.  Their  prop- 
erty consists  of  about  28,000  acres,  in  which  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  flat  land  suitable  for  culti- 
vation. They  run  about  9,000  sheep  in  winter, 
Cotswolds  being  their  favorite.  Their  land  is 
well  supplied  with  water  and  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose.  On  December  8,  1896,  Mr.  Vollquardt 
was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  Ritz,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, whose  father  came  to  America  and  settled 
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in  North  Dakota,  where  he  still  resides  and  is 
engaged  in  farming.  The  Vollquardt  family  has 
one   child,   Margaretta. 


ISADOR  WAGNER.— A  valuable  contribution 
1  of  Germany  to  the  needs  and  the  admirable 
productive  force  of  Montana,  Mr.  Wagner  was 
born  on  October  15,  1851,  at  Baden,  Germany, 
the  youngest  of  the  nine  children  of  his  parents, 
who  were  also  natives  of  Germany.  He  diligently 
applied  himself  to  study  in  the  public  schools  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  then  emigrated  from 
Germany  to  New  York,  where  he  passed  a  few 
years  in  the  state  engaged  in  farming.  But  feel- 
ing a  desire  for  the  greater  opportunities  seem- 
ingly offered  by  the  great  west,  he  removed  to 
Illinois  and  farmed  there  for  a  year.  In  1875  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Montana,  located  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  Florence,  in  Ravalli  county, 
on  an  excellent  ranch  of  160  acres  which  he  has 
been  occupying  and  developing  ever  since.  It  is 
well  located  for  his  purposes,  adjoining  the  prop- 
erties of  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Sebastian.  He 
has  given  it  the  benefit  of  his  best  efforts  for  im- 
provement, and  it  shows  evidence  of  advanced 
views  of  farming  intelligently  applied.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  not  an  act- 
ive partisan.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  its  adjunct  organiza- 
tion, the  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  He  was  married 
in  1885  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Haub,  of  near  Florence, 
whose  home  was  in  Germany  up  to  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  They  have  a  daughter,  Miss  Rosie 
Wagner,  who  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
their  home,  where  they  delight  to  receive  and  en, 
tertain  their  hosts  of  devoted  friends.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's two  brothers  own  and  occupy  adjoining- 
properties,  as  has  been  noted,  and  all  work  har- 
moniously for  their  common  interests  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 


EDWIN  W.  WADDELL.— Deeply  interested 
in  all  educational  and  moral  questions,  and  ex- 
hibiting an  active  and  intelligent  public  spirit  in 
regard  to  whatever  contributes  to  the  advance- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  community,  Edwin  W. 
Waddell  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
useful  citizens  of  the  section  in  which  he  lives.    He 


was  born  on  February  4,  1856,  at  Springfield,  111., 
the  son  of  Alfred  and  Sarah  A.  Waddell,  the 
former  a  native  of  Illinois  and  the  latter  of  Ohio. 
From  Springfield  when  he  was  twelve  years  old 
he  removed  with  the  family  to  Greenfield,  Mo., 
where  he  attended  school  four  years  longer,  then 
working  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  (at  that  time  he  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
made  their  home  in  Fort  Scott,  Kan.),  and  then 
he  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own  account  until 
1 881,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  farming  one  year 
in  Beaverhead  valley,  one  at  Toston,  and  four  at 
Townsend  for  Gov.  Potts  and  (Russell)  Harrison 
on  their  ranch.  In  1886  he  removed  to  the  Bitter 
Root  valley,  where  he  has  been  since  engaged  in 
ranching,  stock  and  fruit  raising,  and  giving  close 
attention  to  all  public  matters  of  a  local  char- 
acter. His  ranch  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  Hamilton,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of 
the  valley,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  well 
improved  with  good  buildings,  fences,  etc.  Mr. 
Waddell  has  been  long  a  school  trustee,  and  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  securing  a  schoolhouse  in 
his  neighborhood,  donating  the  land  for  its  site 
and  grounds,  and  contributing  materially  towards 
its  erection.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Grantsdale  in  1889,  to  Miss  Emma  With- 
ers, daughter  of  Andrew  Withers,  a  resident  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waddell  have  ■  five  chil- 
dren, Albert  F.,  Blanch,  Wilford,  Glessie  and 
Marie.  Their  home  is  a  popular  resort  for  their 
numerous  friends. 


CHARLES  B.  WALKER  merits  representa- 
tion in  this  work  as  one  of  the  alert  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Cascade 
county,  and  his  success  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  achieved  entirely 
through  his  own  eflforts,  while  he  has  ever  held 
to  those  high  ethics  of  life  which  deserve  ob- 
jective confidence  and  esteem.  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
native  of  Memphis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1861,  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  John  and  Anna  Walker,  natives  respec- 
tively of  England  and  the  state  of  Indiana.  The 
father  acquired  the  trade  of  cabinetmaking  in  his 
native  land,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when 
a  young  man,  and  here  continued  to  follow  his 
vocation  until  his  death,  which   occurred  on  the 
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31st  of  October,  1869.  His  widow  survived  him 
many  years,  her  death  occurring  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1896.  Both  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  were  people  of  intelligence  and  ster- 
hng  character.  Joseph  N.  Walker,  the  only 
brother,  is  an  osteopathist  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Charles  B.  Walker  was  deprived  of  a  father's 
care  and  assistance  when  he  was  a  mere  lad,  and 
his  educational  advantages  were  limited,  but  he 
availed  himself  of  such  opportunities  as  were  af- 
forded, and  received  a  common  school  training. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  found  employment 
in  a  photographic  studio,  and  two  years  later  be- 
gan to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the  tinner's 
trade,  perfecting  himself  in  the  same  and  con- 
tinuing to  follow  this  vocation  with  but  slight  in- 
termission until  1892.  During  the  memorable 
gold  excitement  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
in  Idaho,  in  1884,  he  went  to  that  section  and 
there  associated  himself  in  the  hardware  business 
with  Charles  Cooper.  The  venture  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  at  the  expiration  of  four  months  they 
closed  it  out,  our  subject  having  lost  all  he  had 
invested  in  the  enterprise  and  having  also  in- 
curred an  indebtedness  in  the  connection.  He 
was  not  disheartened  by  this  poor  success  and 
set  valiantly  to  work  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  He 
came  to  Sun  river  valley,  Cascade  county,  and 
here  formed  a  partnership  with  James  Gibson  and 
again  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  Fortune 
favored  this  enterprise,  and  through  his  connec- 
tion there  Mr.  Walker  was  enabled  to  pay  off  notes 
outstanding  against  him  to  the  amount  of  $3,000. 
He  then  took  up  desert  claims  to  the  amount  of 
291  acres,  his  ranch  being  located  eight  miles 
west  of  Fort  Shaw,  at  the  west  line  of  Fort  Shaw 
military  reservation.  Mr.  Walker  has  here  been 
consecutively  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  in  the  former  line  having  conducted  oper- 
tions  upon  quite  an  extensive  scale.  He  has  also 
raised  large  crops  of  hay  upon  his  ranch,  and  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce alfalfa  in  his  section  of  the  state,  the  results 
showing  the  wisdom  of  his  action  in  the  premises. 
In  politics  Mr.  Walker  accords  an  unswerving 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  for  which  it  stands  sponsor. 
In  1894  he  was  commissioned  postmaster  of  Kep- 
ler postofifice  and  still  is  in  office.  Fraternally 
he  holds  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 


On  the  26th  of  December,  1887,  Mr.  Walker 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kate  M.  Hepler, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Hannah  Hepler,  the  former  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  England.  The 
father  was  engaged  in  work  at  the  carpenter  trade 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1881  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Helena,  where  he  remained  until 
1883,  when  he  removed  to  Fort  Benton,  and  in 
1884  he  came  to  the  Sun  river  valley,  in  Cascade 
county,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stockgrowing.  He  is  an  active  and  en- 
thusiastic Republican,  has  taken  the  royal  arch 
degrees  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Of  their  six  children  four  are  still  living,  namely : 
Lillie  A.,  Kate  M.,  Mary  L.  and  Maggie.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker  have  one  child,  Harold  N.,  who  was 
born  in  1889.  They  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  enjoy  a  distinctive  popularity  in  the 
community,  their  pleasant  home  being- a  center  of 
gracious  hospitality. 


pHARLES  F.  WALKER.— No  city  in  Montana 
V^  furnishes  better  examples  of  men  who  by  reas- 
on of  business  enterprise  and  up-to-date  meth- 
ods have  succeeded  in  making  their  mark  in  the 
business  world  than  does  Anaconda.  Those  who 
continue  to  pursue  the  old-time  business  methods 
of  the  western  country  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  these  modern  knights-errant  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  old-time  merchants  who  pros- 
pered during  the  years  of  the  ox  train  and  stage 
coach  are  passing  away  with  those  characteris- 
tics of  a  past  civilization.  As  the  railroad  train 
and  electric  lights  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
mule  wagon  and  the  tallow  dip,  so  the  modern 
merchant,  prompt  in  his  deaHngs  and  careful  of 
his  credit,  is  driving  out  the  slow  and  careless 
methods  of  former  days.  Among  the  prominent 
and  successful  merchants  of  modern  thought  and 
enterprise  who  have  come  to  Montana  in  re- 
cent years  is  Mr.  Charles  F.  Walker,  of  Anaconda, 
the  general  manager  of  the  extensive  grocery  es- 
tablishment of  James  L.  Hamilton.  Since  Mr. 
Walker  took  charge  of  this  business  in  1885,  he 
has  been  in  complete  control  and  has  systematized 
and  enlarged  it,  until,  one  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial houses  of 'western  Montana,  its  business  con- 
nections  now   extend   throughout   the   state. 
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Charles  F.  Walker  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
born  near  Rockbridge  on  May  10,  1859.  His 
father,  John  F.  Walker,  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
lers  of  that  section,  having  estabhshed  his  home 
there  in  1855.  He  w^as  a  native  of  Erie,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  born  in  1831.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
successful  and  prosperous  farmer  in  Richland 
county,  Wis.,  and  has  now  retired  with  a  com- 
fortable fortune  and  is  residing  at  Richland  Cen- 
ter, Wis.  The  mother  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Walker,  who 
is  a  native  of  Vermont,  is  also  living,  and  the 
worthy  couple  are  passing  the  evening  of  life 
in  ease  and  comfort  after  their  busy  years  of  act- 
ivity. Charles  F.  Walker  received  his  academical 
training  at  the  schools  of  Richland  Center  and 
Rockbridge,  Wis.,  and  on  leaving  school  his  am- 
bition led  him  to  commercial  pursuits  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  general  store  at  Richland  Center,  in  a 
clerical  capacity.  Here  he  remained  for  two 
years,  and  became  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  details  of  the  business.  Then  resigning  this 
position,  he  accepted  a  position  in  a  drug  store  in 
the  same  place  at  an  increased  salary.  After  an 
experience  of  over  two  years  in  this  department 
of  commercial  activity  he  resigned  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  the  new  country.  Arriving  in  Anaconda 
in  the  fall  of  1885,  when  that  place  was  having 
phenomenal  growth,  he  became  associated  with 
Mr.  James  L.  Hamilton,  and  was  soon  placed  in 
the  responsible  position  which  he  still  occupies.  He 
is  a  successful  manager,  a  careful  and  conserva- 
tive business  man,  and  has  strongly  impressed 
himself  upon  the  commercial  life  of  western  Mon- 
tana. Politically  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  takes  an  active  and  leading  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  and  in  all  measures  calculated 
to  benefit  the  city  where  he  resides. 


ALBERT  E.  TRAVIS  is  numbered  among  the 
successful  young  ranchmen  of  Montana,  where 
he  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  and  he 
has  attained  prosperity  through  his  own  efforts  and 
well  directed  industry,  his  well  improved  ranch,  of 
120  acres,  being  located  one-half  mile  west  of  his 
postofifice  village.  Canyon  Creek,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  Here  he  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
growing,  much  of  his  place  being  available  for  cul- 
tivation. His  progressive  attitude  and  unflagging 
energy  are  certain  to  make  his  success  cumulative 
in  character.     Mr.  Travis  was  born  in  the  citv  of 


Bristol,  England,  on  April  18,  1865.  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Celia  Travis,  of  sterling  old  English 
lineage,  both  parents  being  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished church.  The  father  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  his  active  business  life  to  his  trade  of 
engineering.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849 
and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  California,  and  as 
a  successful  miner  from  1851  until  1862,  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  continued  engineering  un- 
til 1867,  when  he  again  came  to  America,  locating 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  followed  coal  mining 
until  1871,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont., 
and  engaged  in  mining  in  Canyon  creek,  later  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  his  two  brothers,  Philemon 
and  George,  and  the  firm  continued  mining  for 
some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Canyon  creek,  and  he 
eventually  became  proprietor  of  a  general  store  in 
Virginia  City,  Nev.  In  1878  he  removed  to 
Butte,  where  he  continued  as  a  merchant  until  his 
death,  on  Jantiary  2,  1901.  He  always  gave  his 
support  to  the  Democratic  ticket.  His  widow  now 
makes  her  home  in  Helena. 

Albert  E.  Travis  received  rather  a  limited  edu- 
cation by  attending  the  public  schools  of  Helena 
in  an  irregular  way,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nine 
years  he  secured  a  position  as  "pick-boy"  in  the 
mines  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  thus  continuing  for 
two  years  and  receiving  $3.00  per  day  for 
his  services.  Becoming  dissatisfied  at  home,  he 
went  to  work  on  the  round-up,  continuing  in  this 
occupation  until  1887,  when  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  Toole  outfit  and  stock,  taking  the  cattle 
to  the  Sweet  Grass  hills,  near  the  Piegan  agency. 
While  there  he  witnessed  the  battle  between  the 
Crees  and  Gros  \'entres,  who  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  Piegans  on  account  of  the  stealing  of 
horses,  and  the  Indians  settled  the  difficulty  in  their 
customary  manner.  Mr.  Travis  was  thus  engaged 
until  1889,  when  he  located  in  Butte,  where  he  was 
a  machinist  until  1890,  when  he  abandoned  the  work, 
as  the  fumes  from  the  smelters  impaired  his  health. 
He  thereafter  engaged  in  mining  at  Rimini  for 
wages  from  1894  until  1899,  when  he  contracted  to 
transfer  the  mails  in  Helena,  and  since  the  expira- 
tion of  this  contract  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
ranching.  His  political  proclivities  are  stanchly 
Democratic.  On  JNIarch  11,  1891,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Travis  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Mullane, 
who  was  born  in  Montana,  the  daughter  of  William 
S.  and  Ann  Negus,  natives  of  Michigan.  Her 
father  followed  farming  and  stage  driving,  having 
ing  come  to  Montana  from  Nevada  in   1866,  and 
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here  passing  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe,  his  death  oc- 
curring in  January,  1887.  He  was  an  active  Re- 
pubHcan  and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Fraternally  he  was  identified 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His 
wife  is  now  Mrs.  Ann  Negus.  She  is  now  living  at 
Canyon  Creek,  the  old  home.  Mrs.  Travis  has  one 
daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  Margaret  A.,  and 
of  the  present  union  two  children  have  been  born — 
William  E.  and  Shirley  E. 


ALBERT  WARD,  one  of  Montana's  pioneers, 
was  born  January  31,  1842,  in  Shelby  county, 
111.  He  is  a  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  L.  Ward, 
natives  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  James  Ward  was 
a  successful  farmer  and  a  strong  Repvtblican  in  po- 
litical faith.  His  wife  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Christian  church.  She  died  in  1867  and  was 
survived  by  her  husband,  who  died  in  1869.  Al- 
bert Ward  attended  school  winters  and  worked  in- 
dustriously during  the  rest  of  the  year  on  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  then 
started  for  the  west  and  an  independent  life  and 
living,  coming  to  Alontana  in  1864,  in  an  ox  cart, 
via  Omaha,  through  Landreth's  cut-off.  He  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  arrival  here  in  Virginia 
City,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  at  Alder  gulch, 
then  famed  for  the  richness  of  its  auriferous  de- 
posits. Later  he  went  to  Walla  Walla  and  Port- 
land, Ore.,  traveling  with  pack  horses.  At  Gal- 
latin Valley  he  engaged  in  ranch  work  at  $50  per 
month  for  Penwell  Bros.  They  later  failed  and 
Mr.  Ward  lost  all  the  money  due  him,  leaving 
him  practically  penniless. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  he  returned  to  Alder  gulch, 
secured  a  claim  and  went  to  mining  with  encour- 
aging success  until  October,  when  he  went  to  Hel- 
ena and  passed  the  winter.  In  1866  after  some 
placer  mining  he  put  up  hay  for  the  Canada  ranch 
in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  receiving  $3.00  a  day  and 
board,  passing  the  next  winter  hunting  on  Prickly 
Pear  creek.  In  1867  Mr.  Ward  moved  to  Old 
Missouri  and  put  up  hay  here  at  good  wages,  and 
passed  that  winter  also  hunting  with  George  War- 
ner. Mr.  Ward  then  left  for  Oregon  on  his  waj- 
to  Alaska,  but  changed  his  plans  and  in  August 
started  for  Humboldt  Wells,  Nev.,  overland,  the 
trip  lasting  thirty  days.  He  then  mined  in  White 
Pine,  his  partner,  William  Wright,  devoting  his 
attention  to  freighting,  each  meeting  with  success. 
On  July  4,  i86g,  Mr.  Ward  returned  to  Helena  and 


prospected  over  the  Diamond  and  Yellowstone  dis- 
tricts, spending  the  winter  in  Bozeman. 

In  1870  he  returned  to  Helena  and  his  prospect- 
ing, and  in  the  fall  went  to  Canada  where  he 
successfully  engaged  in  wolf  and  buffalo  hunting, 
his  partner  being  Oliver  Gary.  The  party  of  fourteen 
killed  300  buffalo  and  4,500  wolves.  The  next  four 
years  were  passed  in  mining  in  various  Montana 
gulches,  and  in  1877  ^J^r.  Ward  took  up  a  homestead 
claim  of  160  acres  near  Helena,  which  he  subse- 
quently sold  for  $7,000  and  removed  to  one  of  his 
present  ranches,  ten  miles  south  of  Augusta  in 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  This  consists  of  two 
claims  of  160  acres  each,  100  acres  being  fine, 
arable  land.  Mr.  Ward  also  owns  another  ranch 
of  540  acres  upon  which  he  now  resides,  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Augusta.  His  time  is  given  to  ranch- 
ing and  stockraising  and  he  is  very  prosperous.  Mr. 
Ward  married  on  June  2,  1889,  Miss  Flora  Whitely, 
a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Bettie  Whitel}',  also  natives  of  New  York. 
They  are  both  Baptists  in  religious  faith.  Her 
father,  who  died  on  January  22,  1879,  was  a  wagon- 
maker,  a  devout  member  of  the  Christian  church 
and  a  Republican.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  have  had 
three  children,  one  dying  in  infancy.  The  others 
are  James  E.  and  Albert  R.  Ward.  Mr.  Ward  is  a 
Republican,  influential  in  the  party's  local  councils. 


FRED  D.  WALRATH  is  not  only  a  prominent 
rancher  and  cattle  man  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  but  also  one  of  the  most  popular  Demo- 
crats in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta.  He  is  a  native 
of  Wisconsin,  born  at  Sparta,  Monroe  county,  on 
April  30,  1858.  His  parents  were  Frederick  F. 
and  Alvira  Walrath,  natives  of  New  York  who 
came  to  Montana  in  1873.  They  located  at  Sun 
River  crossing,  where  the  father  followed  black- 
smithing.  In  1879  he  secured  a  homestead  claim 
on  the  site  of  Augusta,  and  divided  it  into  town 
lots  which  he  disposed  of  at  a  good  profit.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason.  He  died  on  April  27,  1894. 
His  widow  resides  at  Augusta  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  Barnard.  Fred  D.  Walrath  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  early  home.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
followed  the  business  of  herding  and  general 
ranch  work,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  D.  J.  Hogan,  Daniel  Flowerree  and  Con- 
rad Kohrs.     In  1883  he  purchased  a  freight  team 
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and  transported  goods  between  Helena,  Augusta 
and  other  points,  meeting  with  fair  success.  He 
was  energetic,  wide  awake  and  a  "hustler." 

Mr.  Walrath  purchased  his  present  ranch  com- 
prising 160  acres,  in  1890,  for  $400,  but  it  is  largely 
increased  in  value,  he  having  made  numerous 
improvements.  It  lies  fifteen  miles  southwest  of 
Augusta,  in  a  most  eligible  situation.  Recently 
he  has  added  300  acres  to  the  property,  seventy- 
five  acres  of  which  is  susceptible  to  cultivation.  In 
horse  and  cattle  breeding  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  On  June  28,  1883,  Mr.  Walrath  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Katie  L.  Patrick,  a 
native  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  daughter  of  John 
W.  and  Nancy  Patrick,  whose  parents  were  na- 
tives respectively  of  Kentucky  and  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Mr.  Patrick  was  a  successful  miner, 
coming  to  Montana  as  early  as  1838  with  a  con- 
tingent of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick died  on  April  15,  1899.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
rath have  two  children,  Delbert  F.  and  Alvin  W. 
He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  Mrs.  Walrath  belongs 
to  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah. 


s 


ULLIVAN  H.  WAREMAN  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  stockmen  of  Cascade  county, 
his  ranch  being  located  seventeen  miles  east  of  Belt, 
and  nine  miles  east  of  Cora.  Here,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Edward  Sutter,  his  brother-in-law,  he 
has  800  acres  of  land,  well  improved  and  stocked 
with  a  fine  herd  of  cattle.  He  was  born  in  Venango 
county.  Pa.,  on  May  5,  1857,  the  son  of  John  and 
Nancy  Wareham.  The  parents  were  both  Penn- 
sylvanians,  and  the  father  was  a  stone  cutter,  and 
fraternally  an  Odd  Fellow,  while  politically  his 
affiliations  were  with  the  Republican  party.  Both 
parents  were  members  of  the  Church  of  God,  and 
the  father's  death  occurred  May  27,  1892. 

Sullivan  H.  Wareham  in  early  life  assiduously 
devoted  himself  to  his  books  in  the  district  and  high 
schools,  and  by  study  and  discriminate  reading  ac- 
quired a  fine  education.  Up  to  the  attainment  of 
his  majority  he  assisted  his  parents  by  his  labor,  and 
in  1878  commenced  the  reading  of  law,  as  his  tastes 
decidedly  favored  a  professional  life.  His  legal 
studies  were  interrupted  by  his  impaired  health, 
which  deflected  his  activities  into  other  channels. 
Coming  west  he  located  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  near 
Davenport.  Here  he  engaged  for  several  years  in 
light   occupations   suitable  to  the   delicate   state  of 


his  health,  and  in  the  spring  of  1881  he  came  to 
Montana  and  settled  in  the  heart  of  the  Highwood 
mountains.  In  June,  1881,  Mr.  Wareham  secured 
a  squatter's  claim,  and  then  gave  his  time  to  pros- 
pecting. He  was  fairly  successful  and  says  that  he 
would  have  done  exceedingly  well  had  his  money 
been  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 
Later  he  disposed  of  his  claim  and  secured  land 
in  the  Judith  basin  and  entered  extensively  into 
the  sheep  and  cattle  business,  and  also  became  a 
practical  sheep  shearer,  in  which  occupation  he 
passed  eleven  years. 

During  a  portion  of  this  time  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  VanBuren  Wareham,  but 
this  association  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
and  they  disposed  of  the  ranch  for  $9,500.  Mr. 
Wareham  reserved  a  portion  of  the  stock  and  soon 
settled  on  his  present  location,  seventeen  miles 
southeast  of  Belt,  on  a  ranch  comprising  800  acres. 
On  October  20,  1889,  Mr.  Wareham  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  Sutter,  a  native  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Frank  and  Wilder  (Dufik)  Sutter,  both  Austrians. 
In  early  life  Mr.  Sutter  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Nebraska,  where  he  was  long  engaged 
in  farming.  Mrs.  Sutter  died  in  x\pril,  1890,  and 
in  1898  she  was  followed  by  her  husband.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wareham  have  had  five  children :  Vernie, 
deceased ;  Dayton,  Benton,  Annie  M.  and  Marshall. 
Mr.  Wareham  became  an  Odd  Fellow  years  ago, 
and  he  is  a  strict  Seventh-day  Adventist  in  re- 
ligious conviction.  He  is  independent  of  all  polit- 
ical parties. 


SAMUEL  E.  TRAVIS  is  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  England,  where  he  was  born  on 
June  II,  1866,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Celia  Travis, 
to  whom  individual  reference  is  made  in  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  our  subject's  brother,  Albert  E. 
Travis.  Samuel  E.  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  began  his  individual  efifort  at  a  very  early 
age,  having  been  brought  to  America  by  his  par- 
ents while  he  was  a  mere  infant.  After  the  family 
located  in  Helena,  Mont.,  he  remained  one  year 
in  the  family  of  Homer  Hewins,  and  thereafter  made 
his  home  with  William  Ervine  for  seven  years,  as- 
sisting that  gentleman  in  his  placer  mining  opera- 
tions near  Helena,  also  working  in  connection  with 
the  timber  business.  In  1883  he  returned  to  Helena, 
and  here  secured  a  position  in  the  mercantile  es- 
tablishment of  John  T.  Murphy,  with  whom  he 
remained    one    year,    after    which    he    assisted    his 
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brother,  Albert  E.,  in  the  handling  of  his  mail  con- 
tract until  the  summer  of  1899,  when  he  joined  the 
stampede  of  gold-seekers  and  made  his  way  to 
Alaska.  There  his  success  was  of  a  distinctly  nega- 
tive character,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  }'ear  he 
returned  to  Helena,  with  more  experience  than 
money.  He  has  since  assisted  his  brother  in  his 
ranching-  operations,  the  place  being  located  one- 
half  mile  west  of  Canyon  creek,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  Mr.  Travis  gives  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 


CS.  WATTERS.— A  representative  ranch  and 
stock  man  of  northern  Montana,  whose  ad- 
dress is  Highwood,  Choteau  county,  Mr.  Wat- 
ters  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Butler,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  on 
March  25,  1862,  being  the  son  of  James  and  An- 
nie (Lowry)  Watters,  both  natives  of  Ireland. 
The  parents  emigrated  to  America  soon  after 
their  marriage  in  1831,  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  the  father  engaged  in  farming,  be- 
ing at  one  time  the  owner  of  135  acres  of  land  at 
Calary  Junction,  and  upon  this  the  town  of  Calary 
is  now  situated.  In  politics  he  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Whig  party,  and  when  that  organization 
ceased  to  exist  he  allied  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Mr.  Watters  attained  manhood  in 
the  Keystone  state,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
cation  in  the  public  schools  of  that  common- 
wealth. At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  left 
school,  and  came  to  Minnesota,  subsequently  re- 
moving to  the  city  of  Hudson,  Wis.,  and  still  later 
he  became  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Ellsworth. 
At  this  place  he  purchased  a  team  of  horses,  and 
drove  overland  to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  from  which 
place  he  afterwards  embarked  on  a  Missouri  river 
steamer  with  his  team,  and  came  westward  to 
Fort  Benton,  where  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of 
18S2.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  lower  ferry  of 
the  Missoula  river,  where  he  engaged  in  cutting 
ties  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  was 
then  constructing  its  main  line  through  Montana. 
Returning  after  this  to  Fort  Benton,  he  went  to 
the  vicinity  of  Highwood  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
and  continued  to  abide  there  up  to  the  winter  of 
1884,  when  he  was  there  married  with  Miss  Mary 
Stoner,  the  daughter  of  Christian  Stoner,  a 
prominent  ranchman  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Choteau.  To  their  union  have  been  born 
five  children,  Charles  L..  Effie  L.,  David  C,  Wal- 


ter Clifford,  and  Lottie  P.  Mr.  Watters  re- 
mained at  Highwood  for  about  one  and  one-half 
years  after  his  marriage,  and  then  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  for  four  years.  He  there  also  became 
interested  in  the  oil  business,  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success.  At  the  end  of  four  prosperous 
years  he  disposed  of  his  farm  and  business  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  returned  to  Montana,  where,  in 
1893,  he  purchased  his  present  ranch  at  High- 
wood,  and  has  since  been  engaged  there  in  the 
ranch  and  live  stock  business.  His  father  died  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1887,  his  mother  surviving  her 
husband  until  1898. 

Mr.  Watters  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  with  the  Junior  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics,  and  the  family 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  is 
a  stanch  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  a 
loval  advocate  of  the  principles  of  that  political 
organization,  and  is  a  highly  respected  citizen  of 
the   community  where  he   maintains  his  home. 


JOHN  W.  WARD  is  one  of  the  alert  and  enter- 
prising workers  who  have  shown  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  aflforded  in  Montana  by  casting 
in  his  lot  here  and  by  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment gaining  a  success  worthy  the  name.  He  is 
numbered  among  the  prosperous  and  representative 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Teton  county,  his 
postoffice  address  being  Belleview.  He  was  born 
in  Kenosha  county.  Wis.,  on  November  23,  1852. 
His  father,  James  Ward,  is  a  native  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  T..  and  was  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  south- 
eastern Wisconsin,  where  he  located  about  1838. 
There  he  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture, with  the  exception  that  in  1849  he  joined 
the  throng  of  argonauts  wending  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann 
B.  Fannan,  was  born  in  Ireland,  whence  she  was 
brought  by  her  parents  to  the  LTnited  States  when 
a  child.    She  died  at  the  Wisconsin  home  in  1883. 

John  W.  Ward,  now  of  Belleview.  Mont.,  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Kenosha  county  until 
he  was  sixteen,  and  when  eighteen  went  to  Racine, 
Wis.,  and  was  employed  for  eight  years  in  the  wagon 
factory  of  Fish  Brothers.  In  1881  he  came  to  Cho- 
teau county,  long  before  Teton  county  was  created, 
and  was  employed  by  the  Lyon  Brothers  for  three 
rears.     In  188=;  he  homesteaded  160  acres  on  Wil- 
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low  creek,  and  later  secured  adjoining  lands  by 
making  timber-culture  and  desert  land  entries,  so 
that  his  present  ranch  comprises  about  i,ooo  acres, 
and  is  devoted  principally  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  hay.  He  has  made  excellent  improvements  and 
has  reason  to  take  pride  in  the  success  he  has 
achieved.  He  gives  an  unciualified  support  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  while  fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  Choteau  Lodge  No.  ii,  I.  O. 
O.  F.  In  Great  F'alls,  on  October  22,  1899,  jMr. 
Ward  wedded  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Winstanley) 
Turton,  who  was  born  in  Haydock  parish,  St.  Hel- 
en's, England,  in  1869,  her  father,  James  Winstan- 
ley, having  been  an  extensive  iron  manufacturer  of 
Lancashire.  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  member  of  the  incor- 
porated Society  of  Musicians,  and  an  associate  of 
the  Tonic  Solfa  College,  London.  Their  son,  Vin- 
cent James  Ward,  was  born  on  September  11,  1901. 
Mrs.  Ward  has  two  sons  by  her  former  marriage : 
Rupert  W.  Turton  and  Frederic  D.  Turton.  The 
first  Winstanley  was  Baron  de  Wynstanley  of  Win- 
stanley and  Billings,  who  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1066.  The  ancient  ancestral  home, 
Winstanley  Hall,  was  sold  to  the  Bankes  family. 


GEORGE  P.  WATKINS,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  a  native  of  Hunkeltown,  Iowa  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  where  he  was  born  October  20,  1862. 
His  parents  were  William  J.  and  Sarah  Jane  (Hud- 
son) Watkins,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
West  Virginia  in  1822,  and  the  latter  in  Ohio  in 
1824.  She  died  at  Rapifls,  Yellowstone  county, 
Mont.,  January  7.  1899.  The  father  removed  from 
his  native,  state  to  Henry  county,  Ind.,  and  from 
there  to  Iowa  county,  Iowa,  in  1849.  f'^"  re- 
mained at  this  location  until  T882,  when  he  made 
another  move,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Knox 
county.  Neb.,  where  he  remained  until  1895,  en- 
gaged in  farming.  From  there  he  removed  to 
Keokuk  county,   Iowa,  where  he  died  in   1898. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  county  and  remained  at  home  until 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  working  on  the 
farm.  On  January  4,  1887,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Myrtle  Secrist,  who  was  born  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa„  in  1866.  They  have  one  child,  a  daughter 
aged  twelve  and  named  Georgia  Ethlina.  From 
1887  to  1894  Mr.  Watkins  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Knox  county.  Neb.  In  November,  1894, 
he   came    to   Montana,    locating   at    Billings,    and 


worked  on  the  hay  ranch  of  Henry  Struck  at  Park 
City  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  business  for  himself.  In  1899 
he  sold  his  cattle  and  bought  sheep,  and  has  since 
been  actively  occupied  in  handling  large  flocks 
of  them,  having  an  average  of  3,000  head  feed- 
ing on  the  ranges  about  Wibaux,  Mont. 

In  political  relations  Mr.  Watkins  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
contentions  of  parties  or  factions.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  Knight  of  the  Maccabees,  holding  mem- 
bership in  Rim  Rock  Tent  No.  ;^y,  at  Park  City. 


ELMER  D.  WATROUS.— In  the  vicinity  of 
Evans,  Cascade  county,  is  located  the  500- 
acre  ranch  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  same 
being  well  improved  and  devoted  principally  to 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses.  Mr.  Watrous 
was  born  in  Delmar,  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  August 
9,  1861,  the  son  of  William  M.  and  Jane  W.  Wat- 
rous, natives  respectively  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, their  marriage  having  been  solemnized 
in  Potter  county.  Pa.  In  1871  they  removed  to 
Virginia,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  1882,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
West  Virginia  and  became  identified  with  the  lum- 
bering business.  In  1884  his  sons,  Eugene  and 
Elmer  D.,  became  associated  with  him  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  continued  in  that  relation  until  1886, 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  firm,  after  which  the 
two  brothers  continued  the  business  until  the 
fall  of  1886.  In  1889  William  M.  Watrous  re- 
moved to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  took  up  pre-emp- 
tion and  homestead  claims  near  by,  the  principal 
resource  of  which  at  present  is  the  timber;  there 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order.  His  wife  died  at 
Portland  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 

Elmer  D.  Watrous  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  after 
which  he  assisted  his  father  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  when,  as  already  noted,  he 
became  associated  with  his  father  and  brother  in 
the  lumbering  business.  In  1887  he  secured  a 
farm  of  150  acres  in  Virginia  and  there  was  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  until  the  spring  of 
1889,  when  he  came  to  his  present  location  near 
Evans,  Mont.,  and  took  up  a  pre-emption  claim 
of  160  acres,  placing  forty  acres  of  the  tract  under 
cultivation    and    engaged    in    the    raising  of     live- 
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stock.  In  September,  1895,  he  took  up  an  ad- 
joining homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  while  in 
1898  he  secured  a  desert  claim  of  equal  area  and 
has  also  purchased  twenty-four  acres  of  arable 
land  from  Amos  Teague.  He  has  been  signally 
prosperous  in  his  stock  business,  having  at  the 
present  time  thirty  head  of  excellent  cattle. 

Politically  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  On  September  24,  1886,  Mr.  Wat- 
I'ous  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mintie  Cook, 
who  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
James  and  Martha  Cook,  likewise  natives  of  that 
state,  the  former  being  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist and  the  latter  of  the  Baptist  church.-  Mr. 
Cook  was  a  very  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  for  forty-four  succes- 
sive years  he  held  the  dual  office  of  clerk  and 
sherifif  of  Wyoming  county,  W.  Va.  He  died  in 
1879  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  his 
widow  now  makes  her  home  with  her  son,  Gratt, 
in  West  Virginia.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watrous 
three  children  have  been  born  :  Grace,  who  is  de- 
ceased ;  and  A^iva  and  Mabel. 


FRANK  WARNER  is  distinctively  a  type  of  the 
progressive  and  self-reliant  western  man,  and  it 
has  been  his  lot  to  be  the  artificer  of  his  own  for- 
tunes, since  he  gave  inception  to  his  individual  ef- 
forts at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years,  and  has  work- 
ed his  way  forward,  proving  his  capacity  for  suc- 
cessful eflfort  in  various  lines  of  endeavor,  and 
now  holds  prestige  as  one  of  the  representative 
breeders  and  growers  of  thoroughbred  cattle  in 
Cascade  county,  his  well  improved  ranch  being- 
located  eleven  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Cascade. 
Mr.  AVarner  is  a  native  of  Sextonville,  Wis., 
where  he  was  born  on  the  23d  of  May,  i860,  his 
parents  being  Harvey  and  Mary  Warner,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whence 
the  father  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1883,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  1863,  when  our  subject  was  a  child  of  but 
three  years.  The  parents  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  were  folk  of  ster- 
ling worth  of  character.  Frank  Warner  obtained 
very  limited  educational  privileges  in  his  youth, 
and,  as  has  been  already  noted,  began  to  work  for 
wages  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  hiring  out 
on  a   farm  and   receiving  at  first  only  twenty-five 


cents  a  day,  with  board.  He  continued  in  farm 
work  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  the  best  wages  he  received  within  this  time 
being  $13.00  a  month  and  board.  In  1877  he  made 
his  way  to  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  where 
he  was  employed  in  connection  with  the  great  lum- 
bering industry  in  that  section,  receiving  $35  per 
month  and  board.  Mr.  Warner  continued  to  be  thus 
engaged  until  1882,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  he 
returned  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  again  em- 
ployed at  farm  work  until  fall,  when  he  entered  a 
commercial  college,  and  there  learned  telegraphy, 
gaining  such  facility  in  the  art  that  in  the  following 
spring  he  was  enabled  to  secure  a  position  as  oper- 
ator in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad.  He  thereafter  continued  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  telegraphy  in  various  parts  of  the  west, 
and  until  1897  was  station  agent  at  various  railroad 
stations,  the  last  one  being  that  of  the  ^Montana 
Central  at  Cascade,  having,  however,  done  some 
prospecting  for  gold  within  these  years,  and  having 
for  a  time  conducted  a  mercantile  business  at 
Wickes,  Mont.,  while  in  the  fall  of  the  year  last 
mentioned  he  became  proprietor  of  a  hotel  at  Cas- 
cade, bearing  his  name,  the  "Hotel  Warner,"  where 
he  proved  a  very  popular  and  successful  boniface, 
conducting  the  hotel  until  the  spring  of  1900,  when 
he  sold  out  to  jNIiss  Ella  Williams. 

After  leaving  the  hotel  Mr.  Warner  started  into 
the  ranching  business,  and  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  hav- 
ing at  the  present  time  thirty-two  head  of  the  polled 
Durham  grade.  His  efforts  in  this  line  can  not  but 
have  a  marked  influence  on  improving  the  grade  of 
cattle  in  the  state,  and  he  uses  much  discrimination 
in  the  various  details  of  his  business.  His  ranch, 
"Mountain  View  Stock  Farm,"  includes  about  6,500 
acres,  under  fence,  and  the  same  is  finely  adapted 
in  range,  water  and  essentials  to  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  business  of  stockraising. 

Mr.  Warner  is  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  has  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  Nimrod.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  while 
in  politics  he  renders  an  unswerving  allegiance  to 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1885,  ]\Ir.  Warner  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nellie  Frances  Tib- 
bitts,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  being  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Katherine  Tibbitts,  the  former  being 
a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of 
Germany,  and  both  having  been  zealous  members  of 
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the  German  Lutheran  church.  The  father's  death 
occurred  December  ii,  1900,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  June  15,  1891.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  are 
people  of  fine  artistic  tastes  and  Mr.  Warner  is 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer  of  rare 
abihty;  and  many  evidences  of  his  skill  in  this  line 
are  presented  in  the  wonderful  reproductions  of 
mountain,  ranch  and  river  scenery  he  has  made.  In 
their  idyllic  home  in  their  mountain  valley  at  an 
elevation  of  over  4,400  feet  above  sea  level  they  dis- 
pense a  royal  hospitality  to  their  hosts  of  friends, 
and  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates. 


WILLIAM  SCOTT  WETZEL,  now  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
business  men  of  Great  Falls,  Mont,  where  oc- 
curred his  death  on  April  29,  1891.  He  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  on  January  3,  1846,  the  son  of 
John  and  Anna  Wetzel,  natives  of  Germany.  His 
father  died  at  Burlington,  lowa,  in  1875,  and  his 
mother  is  now  a  resident  of  that  state.  William 
Scott  Wetzel  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  remaining  at  home  and  materially 
assisting  his  parents  until  the  attainment  of  his  ma- 
jority. In  1867  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  he  mined  and  prospected  for  a 
year,  going  thence  to  Fort  Benton,  where,  in  1868, 
he  opened  a  small  store  and  engaged  in  trading 
with  the  Indians  until  1885.  The  following  year 
he  was  associated  with  Mayor  Woodson  and  Col. 
DeLacy  in  the  Old  Dominion  Yeast  Company,  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Returning  to  Great  Falls, 
through  the  advice  of  United  States  Senator  Paris 
Gibson,  he  invested  heavily  in  real  estate  and  he  also 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  liquor  trade,  which  busi- 
ness he  sold  in  1889  to  Messrs.  Bateman  &  Switzer, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  devoted  his 
superior  talents  to  mining,  real  estate  and  to  the 
insurance  business,  securing  interests  in  valuable 
mines  at  and  near  Barker.  His  estate  still  holds  a 
heavy  interest  in  the  Belt  Mountain  Mining  Com- 
pany, composed  of  J.  P.  Lewis,  J.  J.  Ellis,  William 
Hanks,  George  W.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wetzel.  While  residing  at  Fort  Benton  Mr.  Wetzel, 
in  1878,  erected  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  and  in 
1879  he  built  the  handsomest  residence  of  the  city. 
In  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  Great  Falls 
he  played  a  promine;nt  part,  and  in  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  he  was  second  to  none  in  that  vigor- 
ous young  city.     He  built  the  brick  block  which  is 


now  the  home  of  the  Central  drygoods  store,  and 
an  elegant  residence  on  Ninth  avenue,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.  In  1888  Mr.  Wetzel 
secured  a  pre-emption  claim  of  120  acres  at  Rain- 
bow falls,  which  has  greatly  increased  in  value.  He 
also  located  800  acres  of  land  on  Belt  creek,  now 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Wetzel. 

In  political  life  Mr.  Wetzel  was  ever  an  active 
and  influential  worker  in  the  interest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  for  a  number  of  successive  terms 
was  elected  commissioner  of  Choteau  county,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  with  distinction  and  satis- 
factorily to  the  people.  Fraternally  he  was  promi- 
nent in  Masonic  circles,  belonging  to  the  branches 
of  the  order,  and  was,  also,  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  United  Workmen.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1875,  Mr.  Wetzel  was  married,  at  Fort 
Benton,  to  Miss  Margaret  Simons,  daughter  of 
John  Simons,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  died  in  that 
city  in  1863.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Stephen  Armell,  who  for  many  years  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  North  American  Trading 
Company  at  Montreal,  Canada.  He  became  a  flu- 
ent linguist  in  the  Piegan  language,  and  the  an- 
cestors on  this  side  of  the  house  were  for  several 
generations  chiefs  of  the  Piegan  tribe.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Wetzel  possesses  a  handsome  ranch  property 
of  600  acres  at  Milk  river  on  the  Blackfoot  reserva- 
tion, upon  which  she  resides  and  fully  illustrates 
what  a  bright  business  woman  can  accomplish  in 
the  way  of  financial  success.  The  land  is  completely 
fenced,  supplied  with  substantial  houses  and  out- 
buildings, and  stocked  with  200  head  of  cattle  and 
other  stock.  Her  residence  is  the  Milk  River  post- 
office,  and  Mrs.  Wetzel  is  the  efficient  postmistress. 
She  has  three  children.  Pearl,  now  Mrs.  William 
Hagerty;  Daisy  Frances,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Burd,  and  Wil- 
liam Scott. 


pONSTANTINE  WEBER,  whose  excellent 
V-'  ranch  property  is  located  two  miles  south  of 
Eden,  Cascade  county,  is  one  of  the  worthy  sons  of 
the  Fatherland  who  have  cast  their  lot  with  America, 
contributing  to  its  best  citizenship.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  progressive  spirit,  and  has  been  successful 
since  taking  up  his  abode  in  Montana.  ]\Ir.  Weber 
is  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  where  he 
was  born  on  November  2,  1865,  being  a  scion  of 
sterling  Teutonic  stock.  His  parents  are  Jacob  and 
Sophia  Weber,  natives  of  the  Fatherland,  where 
the  father,  a  man  of  prominence  and  influence,  was 
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at  one  time  mayor  of  the  city  of  Kirchentellersfurth. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.     Mr.  Weber  died  in  March,  1901. 

Constantine  Weber  attended  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  his  native  land  until  1885,  when  he 
severed  home  ties  and  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  ultimately  locating  in  Kansas,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1890,  at  which 
time  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Great  Falls, 
where  for  a  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  mer- 
cantile establishment,  after  which  he  went  to  work 
as  a  stonemason,  assisting  in  the  building  of  the 
American  brewery.  In  1895  he  took  up  his  present 
homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  where  he  has  since 
devoted  his  attention  to  farming,  his  well  directed 
efforts  having  won  for  the  enterprise  a  due  meas- 
ure of  success.  In  politics  Mr.  Weber  gives  a  zeal- 
ous support  to  the  Democratic  party. 


T  OSEPH  A.  WHITE.— One  of  the  prominent 
J  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  ranchers,  and  one 
who  has  made  a  pronounced  success  of  the  enter- 
prise is  Joseph  A.  White,  who  was  born  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  December  2,  1858.  His  parents  were 
Sylvanus  and  Charlotte  White,  natives  of  Maine. 
The  father  followed  milling  and  millwrighting. 
He  came  to  Minnesota  in  1857  ^"d  built  the  first 
flouring  mill  of  the  state  on  Eagle  creek.  For 
eight  years  he  did  a  good  business  and  then  sold 
it  at  a  fair  profit.  The  family  then  removed  to 
Westport,  where  they  secured  a  160-acre  home- 
stead claim.  During  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1862 
the  Indians  burned  the  house  and  stock.  Syl- 
vanus White  then  enlisted  in  a  regiment  organ- 
ized to  fight  the  savages  and  after  the  close  of  the 
trouble  went  south  and  participated  in  the  Civil 
war.  At  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  was 
wounded  and  upon  receiving  his  discharge  he  re- 
turned to  Minnesota  and  engaged  in  farming  from 
1865  until  1874.  He  then  disposed  of  his  Minne- 
sota property  and  went  to  the  Indian  Territory 
where  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  came  to 
Montana  and  settled  on  Elk  creek,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  general  ranching  near  Haystack  butte. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Congregational 
church,  and  politically  he  is  a  Democrat. 

Joseph  A.  White  obtained  a  fair  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  Minnesota  normal 
school  at  Glenwood.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  engaged  in  engineering  and  firing  in  Nebras- 


ka, Oregon  and  Montana.  He  came  to  Montana 
by  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton.  Going  to 
Sun  River  crossing  he  engaged  for  four  years 
in  freighting  for  George  Steele.  He  then  was 
wagon  boss  for  F.  Tingley  &  Bro.  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton and  later  engaged  in  freighting  on  his  own 
account  to  1882.  He  then  served  as  deputy  sher- 
iff in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  under  S.  C.  Gilpat- 
rick,  for  two  years.  Following  this  he  went  to 
Oregon  and  engaged  in  the  planing  mill  business, 
but  in  1892  he  returned  to  Montana  and  was  then 
an  engineer  for  Denton  &  Tresetta,  with  whom  he 
continued  until  he  bought  their  sawmill  in  1897. 
This  mill  burned  in  1898  when  he  purchased  an- 
other mill  which  he  moved  to  his  location.  This 
was  also  burned  in  1900  and  rebuilt.  While  run- 
ning these  mills  he  bought  the  ranch  upon  which 
he  now  resides,  lying  in  the  Rockies,  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Augusta.  On  December  20,  1883, 
Mr.  White  was  married  to  Miss  Natie  Strong,  a 
native  of  Montana,  daughter  of  Havillah  B. 
Strong,  who  at  present  resides  at  Sun  River,  and 
a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume. To  them  was  born  one  child,  Claude. 
The  mother  died  in  March,  1884.  On  June 
15,  1886,  Mr.  White  was  united  to  Miss  Jennie 
White,  who  was  born  in  Oregon,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Julia  White,  natives  of  Missouri,  who 
went  to  Oregon  as  early  as  1854  and  engaged  in 
ranching  and  where  the  father  died  in  1864.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  White  have  six  children.  Coalman,  Her- 
man, Sylvanus,  Zula,  Lila  and  Joseph,  Jr.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  White  belongs  to  the  orders  of  Free- 
masons, the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  United  Workmen,  and  he  votes 
the    Democratic    ticket. 


DeWITT  C.  WHEELER.— Having  borne  his 
share  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the 
Civil  war  and  wearing  the  marks  of  its  burdens, 
DeWitt  C.  Wheeler,  of  Rosebud  county,  has  been 
as  industrious  and  faithful  to  duty  in  peace  as  he 
was  brave  and  serviceable  in  war.  He  was  born 
at  Pomeroy,  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  September  10, 
1845,  the  son  of  William  and  Caroline  (Bissell) 
Wheeler,  natives  of  New  York  state,  who  re- 
moved from  there  to  Pennsylvania  and  later  to 
Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  they  died,  the  latter  in  1863 
and  the  former  in  1867.  Mr.  Wheeler  attended  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  until  he  was  thirteen, 
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when  he  went  to  Arkansas  to  work  as  a  clerk  and 
salesman  in  a  store  belonging  to  his  brother, 
Henderson  Wheeler.  He  remained  with  his 
brother  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Union  army  as  a  member  of  the  Tenth 
Ohio  Cavalry,  and  served  under  Gen.  Judson  Kilpat- 
rick,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  of 
service  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  July,  1865.  He 
was  with  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea,  and 
participated  in  every  engagement  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Savannah  and  through  the  Carolinas. 
After  leaving  the  army  he  engaged  in  steamboat- 
ing  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers 
during  1866  and  1867;  and,  locating  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year,  lived  for 
twelve  years  along  the  Missouri  between  Fort 
Claggett  and  Bismarck,  hunting,  trapping  and 
supplying  wood  to  the  steamboats  on  the  river 
between  these  points.  In  1876  he  came  to  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  and  in  the  summer  of  1877 
settled  on  a  ranch  near  the  town  of  Rosebud, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  raising  horses  until  1890. 
In  that  year  his  wife  took  an  Indian  allotment 
claim  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Rosebud,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided and  gave  his  attention  to  raising  cattle  and  hay. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
west  Mr.  Wheeler  was  married  to  an  Assinniboine 
woman,  the  marriage  being  contracted  according 
to  the  Indian  fashion — by  purchase.  He  was 
afterward  married  to  her  adopted  daughter, 
Mennia,  in  conformity  with  the  form  in  use  among 
civilized  people.  She  died  in  1898,  leaving  three 
children :  Joseph,  Carlon  and  Mary  Hope.  His 
faithful  first  wife  still  lives  with  him,  and  is  known 
to  the  older  settlers  of  the  valley  as  "Auntie  Bab- 
bett."  She  is  a  hopeless  cripple,  but  bears  her 
affliction  with  composure  and  cheerfulness. 


WILLARD  H.  WHITEHILL.— From  the 
Green  mountains  of  Vermont,  in  sight  of 
which  he  was  born  in  Caledonia  county,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1848,  Willard  H.  Whitehill  drew  in  the  air 
of  freedom  and  patriotism  with  his  first  breath  of 
life;  and  also  stimulus  and  inspiration  for  that 
spirit  of  fortitude,  self-reliance  and  independence 
which  the  mountains  give  their  children.  He  was 
the  son  of  George  and  Emily  (Heath)  Whitehill, 
the  first  a  native  of  Vennont  and  the  second  of 
Canada.     When  he  was  six  years  old  his  mother 


died  and  he  was  bound  out  to  a  farmer  in  the  county. 
While,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  his 
portion  of  the  labors  of  his  new  home,  the  farmer 
and  his  family  treated  the  orphan  well.  They  pro- 
vided him  with  those  comforts  of  life  which  they 
themselves  enjoyed  and  regularly  sent  him  to  school 
so  that  he  secured  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. When  the  Civil  war  occurred  his  father 
joined  the  Federal  army.  In  the  active  service  which 
followed  he  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  and 
died  after  languishing  for  months  in  Anderson- 
ville  prison  at  Richmond.  Fired  with  patriotic  zeal 
and  perhaps  eager  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  his  father,  the  son  also,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough,  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  as- a  member  of  Company  B,  Sixth  Ver- 
mont Infantry,  and  served  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  term  of  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
being  in  every  engagement  of  the  closing  campaigns 
of  that  great  military  body.  He  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  terrible  struggles  at  Cold  Harbor  and 
Spottsylvania  court  house,  and  went  through  the 
deluge  of  death  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  en- 
gaged also  in  many  other  battles  and  skirmishes, 
but  escaped  unhurt  and  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice in  the  summer  of  1865,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mr.  Whitehill  then  took  up  his  residence  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was  employed  for  the  next 
four  years,  then,  after  a  year's  stay  in  Vermont  he 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  west  and 
selected  Montana  as  the  place  for  the  trial.  He  ar- 
rived at  Deer  Lodge  on  April  25,  1870,  and  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  mining,  which  he  followed 
for  sixteen  years,  working  in  a  number  of  placer 
mines  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  He  then  con- 
cluded he  had  enough  of  mining  and  opened  a 
blacksmith  shop  at  Avon.  This  he  operated  for 
three  years,  meanwhile  determining  to  get  from 
mother  earth  in  due  time  the  sustenance  she  never 
refuses  to  man  when  properly  invoked,  so  he  bought 
a  ranch  of  480  acres  about  a  mile  north  of  Avon, 
and  in  1890  here  made  his  home.  He  has  lived  on 
it  continuously  from  that  time,  raising  stock  and 
farming,  enjoying  the  life  and  prospering.  Re- 
cently he  has  bought  two  sections  of  land  adjacent 
to  his  first  purchase,  "which  gives  him  an  estate  of 
1,760  acres  and  enables  him  to  engage  largely  in 
raising  cattle  and  horses,  which  he  does  with 
steadily  increasing  numbers  and  proportionate 
profits.  Mr.  Whitehill  was  married  in  April,  1889, 
to  Miss  Isabel  Amies,  a  native  of  Vennont  and 
daughter  of  George  and  Abigail  Amies,  also  natives 
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of  that  state  but  for  many  years  residents  of  Con- 
necticut. He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  takes  active  interest  in  public  affairs 
in  everything  showing  evidence  of  a  clear  and 
strong  judgment. 


FREDERICK  W.  C.  WHYTE.— The  business 
field  of  Montana  contains  no  more  active  expo- 
nent of  successful  finance  than  this  gentleman. 
X'N'ell  and  favorably  knovi^n  throughout  the  coun- 
ties of  Cascade  and  Choteau,  as  well  as  at  Anaconda 
and  Butte,  as  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  personal 
integrity  and  progressive  views,  he  has  lived  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  forceful  characters  in  those 
localities.  A  native  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  born 
on  July  27,  1863,  he  came  to  Montana  while  still 
a  young  man,  in  1887,  and  has  since  attained  prom- 
inence and  wealth.  He  is  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Catherine  Whyte,  natives  of  Scotland,  where  the 
father  was  a  merchant  and  died  in  early  years.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  limited  education  received  by 
F.  W.  C.  Whyte,  for  he  had  the  advantages  of  the 
public  and  high  schools,  and  was  an  industrious 
student  and  a  great  reader  of  high  class  literature. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered  the  office  of 
a  civil  and  mining  engineer  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
remained  five  years  thoroughly  qualifying  himself 
as  a  civil  and  mining  engineer,  receiving  an  annual 
salary  ranging  from  $25  to  $550.  Such  renumera- 
tion  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  an  ambitious 
young  man  like  Mr.  Whyte.  and  in  1887  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  at  first  at  Socorro,  N. 
M.,  where  he  was  three  months  city  engineer,  but 
soon  came  to  Montana  and  settled  at  Helena.  Here 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road as  a  civil  engineer,  and  later  he  was  with  the 
Woolston  Water  Works  Company  for  five  months. 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  prospecting  for  eight 
months,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Whyte  then  re-entered  the  service  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  remained  with  that  organiza- 
tion until  1892,  dividing  his  time  between  iMontana 
and  Washington.  From  1892  to  1894  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Anaconda  Company  and  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railroad  as  chief  engineer.  He 
then  passed  nine  months  on  a  sheep  ranch,  familiar- 
izing himself  with  that  business.  At  present  he  is 
heavily  interested  in  a  sheep  company  in  Choteau 
county,  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Crichton 
&'  Whyte,  controlling  a  fiock  of  7,000  head.  He  also 
holds  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  mines 


at  Belt  and  Wyoming.  He  belongs  to  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company,  which  employs  650  men  at  Belt 
in  the  production  of  1,500  tons  of  coal,  daily  out- 
put, and  1,000  men  at  Diamondville,  Wyo.,  with  a 
production  of  4,500  tons  daily.  On  March  23,  1892, 
Mr.  Whyte  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Adeliza 
Crichton,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Crichton.  Her  father  was  a  successful  cattle 
and  sheep  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
her  mother  a  native  of  England.  Her  mother  died  in 
1881  and  was  followed  by  her  father  in  1889.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whyte  have  one  child,  Keith  C.  Mr. 
Whyte's  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic 
party  and,  fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America.  The  residence  of  the 
family  is  now  at  Anaconda.  They  removed  from 
Belt  in  June.  1901. 


pHARLES  WHITCOMB.— A  prominent  repre- 
^  sentative  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Valley  county 
is  ]\Ir.  Whitcomb,  who  is  one  of  the  highly  es- 
teemed young  business  men  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Badger  state,  born  in 
Edgerton,  Rock  county.  Wis.,  on  December  19, 
1865.  His  father,  Hiram  Whitcomb,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1832,  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
engaged  in  lumbering  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Big  Falls,  Wis.,  in  1869.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mera  Shepherd,  was  born  in 
Wisconsin  in  1835,  and  died  at  Fremont.  Neb.,  in 
1894.  Charles  Whitcomb  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Edgerton  and  Madison,  Wis.,  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  and,  in  1885,  he 
came  to  Marysville,  Mont.,  and  for  three  years  de- 
voted his  attention  to  prospecting  and  mining  while 
the  ensuing  five  years  were  similarly  passed  in 
^^'^hite  Castle  and  vicinity.  Thereafter  he  was 
identified  with  mining  enterprises  at  Townsend  for 
six  yearS;  having  been  fairly  successful  in  his  ef- 
forts. In  1897  Mr.  Whitcomb  came  to  Malta,  Val- 
ley county,  and  the  next  year  entered  into  a  part- 
nership association  with  Samuel  Dennison  and  se- 
cured a  valuable  ranch  property  on  Little  Beaver 
creek,  thirty-five  miles  from  the  town  of  ]\Ialta, 
filing  on  lands  covering  about  twelve  miles  of  the 
creek  and  having  an  aggregate  area  of  2.000  acres. 
Here  they  have  made  excellent  improvements,  con- 
trol a  valuable  water  right  and  are  raising  sheep 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  Much  of  their  land  is 
available   for   cultivation,   but   thus   far  is   devoted 
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only  to  hay,  of  which  large  yields  are  secured  an- 
nually. Mr.  Whitcomb  also  has  business  and  resi- 
dence properties  in  the  village  of  Malta,  where  the 
family  pass  a  portion  of  each  year.  A  young  man 
of  keen  business  acumen  and  executive  ability,  Mr. 
Whitcomb  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  com- 
munity, in  whose  social  life  the  family  occupy  a 
prominent  position.  In  politics  he  maintains  an  in- 
dependent attitude,  but  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
public  affairs  of  a  local  nature,  though  never  an 
aspirant  for  political  preferment. 

At  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  in  1893,  Mr.  Whit- 
comb was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Berry,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  five  children :  Margaret, 
Fredena,  Catherine,  Mamie  and  George. 


WILLIAM  E.  WARDEN  was  one  of  the  well 
known  and  prosperous  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Augusta.  His  life  was  one  of  signal 
honor  and  usefulness,  and  even  after  he  passed  the 
psalmist's  span  of  three-score  years  and  ten  he  was 
hale  and  hearty  and  gave  attention  to  his  important 
business  interests  until  his  sons  relieved  him  of  an 
active  participation  in  them.  Mr.  Warden  was 
born  on  August  24,  1824,  in  Howard  county,  Mo., 
the  son  of  Elijah  and  Frances  Warden,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Kentucky,  whence  they  removed 
to  Missouri  in  1814,  taking  up  their  residence  in 
Howard  county  in  1818  as  pioneers,  and  where  they 
were  long  successfully  engaged  in  farming.  EHjah 
Warden  was  a  zealous  Democrat  and  both  himself 
and  wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  latter's  death  occurred  on  October  27,  1852, 
and  that  of  her  husband  on  January  27,  1856.  Wil- 
liam E.  Warden  received  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages, for  he  began  to  work  on  the  home  farm  at 
the  early  age  of  nine  years,  remaining  thus  em- 
ployed until  1846,  when  he  engaged  in  farming  in 
Chariton  county,  Mo.,  where  his  father  had  pur- 
chased 320  acres.  There  he  was  very  successful 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when  Missouri 
became  the  scenes  of  serious  troubles,  having  zeal- 
ous supporters  of  both  causes.  In  1864  Mr.  War- 
den enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  elected 
captain  of  his  company  and  was  thereafter  in  active 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  his  regiment  then 
surrendering  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  being  mus- 
tered out  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  honorable  dis- 
charges.     Mr.   Warden   then   purchased   220  acres 


of  land  in  Howard  county.  Mo.,  and  there  devoted 
his  attention  to  agriculture  and  stockgrowing  until 
1888,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  on  the 
Beals  ranch,  eight  miles  north  of  Augusta. 

After  one  year's  residence  here,  he  took  charge  of 
the  ranch  owned  by  A.  G.  Clark,  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated himself  in  the  sheep  industry,  their  opera- 
tions being  successfully  continued  until  1899,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Warden  retain- 
ed the  ranch  and  he  and  his  sons  have  since  con- 
tinued the  same  enterprise,  numbered  among  the 
prosperous  ranchmen  of  their  community.  They 
control  1,200  acres  of  land,  principally  utilized  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  sons  have  two  ranches  of 
their  own,  one  located  one  mile  north  of  Augusta, 
and  the  other  ten  miles  north,  and  one  tract  of  320 
acres  is  all  eligible  for  effective  cultivation,  while 
the  other  place,  comprising  480  acres,  has  a  pro- 
ductive area  of  150  acres.  On  April  16,  1846,  Mr. 
Warden  was  married  with  Miss  Martha  S.  Ballew, 
also  born  in  Howard  county,  Mo.,  and  the  daughter 
of  Hiram  and  Dorcas  Ballew,  who  emigrated  from 
their  native  state  of  Kentucky  to  Missouri  in  1818, 
where  the  father  was  a  successful  farmer  until  his 
death  on  February  26,  1870,  his  widow  only  surviv- 
ing him  until  October  15th  of  the  same  year.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
father  an  active  worker  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warden  have  long  been  members  of 
the  Christian  church.  Of  their  five  children,  three 
are  deceased :  Lavina  F.,  Dexter  and  an  infant.  The 
survivors  are  Walter  H.  and  Stonewall  Jackson, 
both  capable  young  business  men  and  successfully 
associated  in  stockgrowing.  In  politics  Mr.  War- 
den was  a  sterling  Democrat.  When  the  autumnal 
beauty  of  October,  1901,  showed  the  many  charms 
of  the  mouijtains  and  valleys  of  his  chosen  locality 
in  all  their  witchery,  this  highly  esteemed  and  use- 
ful citizen  was  called  from  earth  to  those  eternal 
activities  that  have  no  weariness,  leaving  a  void  in 
the  circle  of  his  many  friends  that  long  years  may 
not  fill.    He  did  his  life's  work  well. 


GEORGE  C.  WHITNEY.— The  eastern  and 
southern  states  of  the  Union  have  sent  numer- 
ous representatives  to  swell  the  population  of  Mon- 
tana, and  the  old  Pine  Tree  state  has  furnished  a 
fair  quota  to  aid  in  her  development.  In  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  lines,  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Whitney  are  traced  back  to  the  early  days  of  New 
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England,  and  its  sturdy  scions  and  their  descend- 
ants are  to  be  found  in  every  state  as  prominent 
factors  in  business  life. 

j\lr.  Whitney  was  born  in  Maxfield,  Penobscot 
county,  Me.,  November  17,  1874,  a  son  of  John  F. 
and  Victor  A.  (Piper)  Whitney,  the  former  born 
at  Newburg,  Me.,  in  1824,  passed  his  entire  life  in 
his  native  state  and  rendered  devoted  and  effective 
service  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
died  in  the  village  of  Newport,  Penobscot  county, 
in  the  year  1891,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  hon- 
ors. The  mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  about  the  year  1835,  and  now  makes 
her  home  at  Glasgow,  Mont. 

George  C.  Whitney  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newport,  Me.,  supplemented  by  a  com- 
mercial and  preparatory  course  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Literary  Institute,  an  academic  institution  at 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  thus  fortified  himself 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  in  1897,  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
in  the  village  of  Glasgow,  the  county-seat  of  Val- 
ley county,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Lewis  Wedum  Company  in  a  clerical  capacity. 
Holding  this  position  for  a  period  of  two  years  and 
proving  so  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  him,  on  June  i,  1900,  he  was  installed 
as  manager  of  the  company's  large  branch  store  at 
Hinsdale,  where  he  has  a  well  equipped  establish- 
ment in  which  may  be  found  a  select  and  complete 
stock  of  general  merchandise.  Through  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  Mr.  Whitney  the  business  of  the 
concern  has  been  extended  throughout  the  large 
territory  tributary  to  the  town,  gaining  the  good 
will  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact  in  a  business  or  social  way. 

In  politics  Mr.  Whitney  gives  loyal  support  to 
the  Republican  party  and  its  principles.  He  is  one 
of  the  popular  and  progressive  young  business  men 
of  Valley  county,  and  well  deserves  representation 
in  a  publication  of  this  character. 


ALEXANDER  WIGHT.— Whenever  nature  has 
a  work  of  unusual  magnitude  or  importance  to 
perform  she  provides  the  means  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. If  a  crisis  in  human  history  which  requires 
a  master  hand  to  deal  with  it  confront  her,  when  the 
hour  is  ripe  the  man  is  ready.  If  there  be  con- 
ditions which  will  not  yield  to  individual  effort,  but 
require  the  united  force  of  a  race  of  men  especially 


prepared  for  the  work,  she  brings  forth  the  neces- 
sary brood  and  places  it  in  the  environment  which 
will  give  it  the  proper  preparation  for  what  it  has 
to  do.  When  the  great  northwest  of  America  was 
to  be  reduced  to  peaceful  and  productive  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  man,  she  called  forth  from  every 
section  and  every  land  the  race  of  hardy  pioneers 
who  endured  the  hardships  and  privations  inevitable 
in  the  case,  and  have  worked  out  the  desired  re- 
sult. Among  the  number  thus  brought  into  ac- 
tivity is  Alexander  Wight,  a  prosperous,  progress- 
ive and  highly  esteemed  rancher  of  Granite  county, 
near  Stone  postoffice,  whose  early  life  in  Montana 
was  full  of  adventure  and  danger.  Mr.  Wight  was 
born  at  Beverly,  Ohio,  October  14,  1842,  a  son  of 
Francis  and  Eliza  (Rodgers)  Wight,  the  former  a 
Kentuckian  and  the  latter  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth. 
They  had  six  children,  of  whom  Alexander  was  the 
first  born.  He  attended  the  public  school  at  Beverly 
until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  the  family  re- 
moved to  Eldon,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  his  edu- 
cation until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  then 
came  to  Montana  as  an  employe  ot  a  wagon  train 
owned  by  the  late  Andrew  J.  Davis,  of  Butte,  but 
at  that  time  a  resident  of  Iowa.  They  loaded  an  ox 
train  with  general  merchandise  for  Virginia  City, 
and  in  addition  drove  a  herd  of  loose  cattle  as  far 
as  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  there  took  on  more  goods 
with  which  to  cross  the  plains.  The  trip  occupied 
four  months  and  seven  days,  and  ended  August  7, 
1864.  Mr.  Wight  worked  for  Mr.  Davis  for  a  few 
days  in  order  to  discharge  a  small  debt,  and  then 
secured  employment  with  Richard  Farris  on  Three 
Forks,  for  whom  he  worked  until  January  15,  1865. 
The  next  five  months  he  spent  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
^Matthews  at  Race  Track,  Deer  Lodge  county,  and 
when  Ophir  gulch  was  discovered  he  shared  in  the 
excitement  and  joined  the  eager  crowd  that  hastened 
to  the  favored  spot.  There  he  took  up  a  claim  and 
worked  it  two  months;  but  finding  it  would  not 
pay  he  sold  it  for  $150  and  went  to  work  for  wages 
in  the  employ  of  the  discoverers  of  the  gulch, 
Messrs.  Hunt,  Norton  and  Pence.  After  working 
two  months  he  bought  an  ox  team  and  did  teaming 
until  the  fall,  and  then  leased  a  place  from  A.  J. 
Davis  at  Race  Track,  and  put  in  seventy-five  acres 
of  oats  and  wheat,  which  throve  well  and  gave  every 
appearance  of  an  excellent  crop  until  the  grass- 
hoppers destroyed  it.  After  this  disaster  he  sur- 
rendered his  lease  and  went  to  work  for  Henry 
Frederickson  who  took  the  land,  receiving  a  yoke 
of  oxen  as  his  wages.     These  he  took  to  Hender- 
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son  gulch,  but  moved  on  to  Philipsburg,  where  he 
teamed  until  he  got  a  contract  with  the  Hope  Mill 
Company  to  haul  600  cords  of  wood  at  $3.00  per 
cord  for  the  hauling.  Thereupon  he  increased  his 
freighting  outfit  to  seven  yoke  of  oxen  and  three 
wagons,  and  continued  to  freight  with  good  profits 
until  Sejitember,  1869,  when  he  took  his  stock  to 
Flint  Creek  valley  for  the  winter.  While  there  he 
concluded  to  take  up  land  and  devote  his  attention 
to  ranching  and  stockraising,  which  he  did  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state  ever  since.  He  has  increased  his 
ranch  by  subsequent  purchases  until  he  now  has  a 
most  productive  and  beautiful  place  of  1,600  acres, 
on  which  he  feeds  7,000  head  of  sheep  and  raises 
fine  crops  of  grain  and  hay.  The  place  is  well  im- 
proved with  the  necessary  buildings  and  other  ap- 
pliances, and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able homes  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Wight  was  married  March  i,  1891,  in  Davis 
county,  Iowa,  near  Bloomfield,  to  Miss  Catharine 
Hager,  a  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Christina 
Hager,  natives  of  Germany,  who  came  to  America 
with  their  young  family  when  Mrs.  Wight  was  six 
years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wight  have  four  children, 
namely:  Ruth,  Eliza  C,  Francis  W.  and  George 
A.,  who  brighten  their  home  with  the  sunshine  of 
happy  childhood  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
life  for  all  who  come  within  its  influence.  In 
politics  Mr.  Wight  is  a  Democrat,  but  is  not  an  ac- 
tive partisan,  finding  plenty  to  occupy  his  mind  and 
time  in  his  own  affairs  and  the  local  interests  of  the 
community.  He  is  an  excellent  citizen,  who  omits 
no  part  of  his  duty  to  his  fellows. 


pHARLES  WILLIAMS.— One  of  the  most  suc- 
v^  cessful  and  most  highly  esteemed  business  men 
of  Philipsburg,  Granite  county,  is  Charles  Williams, 
the  subject  of  this  brief  review.  He  was  born  at 
Beech  Glen,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1867.  His  parents  were 
Zachary  and  Margaret  (Roberts)  WilHams,  the 
father  being  a  successful  mining  man.  They  had 
three  children,  of  whom  Charles  was  the  eldest. 
Mr.  Williams  removed  with  his  family  in  early 
life  to  Colorado.  They  settled  at  Bald  mountain, 
in  that  state,  where  he  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools,  which  he  attended  until  he 
wa'-  fifteen  years  old.  He  then  left  school  and  be- 
";an  working  in  the  mines,  at  which  he  continued 
four  or  five  years.     In   1887  he  came  to  Montana 


and  worked  seven  months  in  the  mines  of  Butte. 
From  there  he  removed  to  Granite  and  mined  a 
year,  after  which  he  was  employed  by  the  Montana 
Liquor  Company  for  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
then  engaged  in  the  stationery,  news  and  confection- 
ery business  on  his  own  account,  continuing  until 
1893,  when  he  removed  to  Philipsburg  and  con- 
ducted the  same  kind  of  a  business  with  expanding 
volume  and  increasing  profit. 

Ir  politics  Mr.  Williams  is  an  independent  voter 
and  not  a  seeker  of  political  preferment.  In  frater- 
nal relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,  holding  his  membership  in  Colo- 
rado. He  was  married  at  Philipsburg  April  9,  1896, 
to  Miss  Florence  Shaw,  daughter  of  William  and 
Isabel  Shaw,  of  Denver,  Colo.  They  have  twin 
daughters,  INIargaretta  and  Isabel,  who  were  born 
June  15,  1897.  Life  for  Mr.  Williams  has  passed 
on  rather  smooth  lines.  He  has  been  successful  in 
business,  has  won  the  high  regard  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, is  much  esteemed  in  social  circles  and  has  a 
large  number  of  devoted  friends  and  an  abundant 
measure  of  domestic  happiness. 


EDWARD  WILLIAMSON  is  a  young  man  who 
has  acquired  prominence  in  the  business  circles 
of  Teton  county,  and  by  industry,  superior  business 
ability  and  unimpeachable  integrity  won  the  confi- 
dence of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was 
born  near  Kingston,  Ireland,  on  August  i,  1869. 
His  father,  John,  and  his  mother,  Margaret,  were 
natives  of  Ireland,  where  the  former  died  in  1875, 
and  the  mother  is  still  living.  The  public  schools  of 
Kingston  afforded  the  elementary  portion  of  Ed- 
ward Williamson's  education,  and  this  he  greatly 
improved  in  after  life  by  home  study.  In  1883  he 
emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America,  and  settled 
at  Point  Fortune,  Canada,  where  he  secured  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk  in  a  store  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  general  merchandise,  and  remained  in  that  voca- 
tion until  189 1.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Great  Falls,  Cascade  county,  and 
assuming  a  responsible  position  in  the  department 
store  of  Strain  Brothers,  with  whom  he  remained 
nine  years,  proving  a  valuable  and  efficient  business 
man.  His  abilities  won  the  appreciation  of  the 
members  of  another  corporation,  and  in  February, 
1900,  Mr.  Williamson  came  to  Choteau,  Teton 
county,  and  was  given  the  superintendency  of  the 
general  store  of  the  Choteau  Mercantile  Company  at 
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that  place,  and  which  through  his  superior  abihty, 
dihgence  and  attention  has  become  the  leading  mer- 
cantile enterprise  of  Teton  county.  At  Butte,  Mont., 
Mr.  Williamson  was  married  to  ]\Iiss  Minrtie  Voss. 
She  died  at  Great  Falls  on  January  3,  1901,  leaving 
a  son,  Raymond.  In  the  political  affairs  of  the 
day  Mr.  Williamson  is  in  accord  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Cho- 
teau  lodge  No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  Columbus 
lodge  Xo.  47,  Choteau,  A.  C).  IJ.  W. 


HF.  WILLETT  is  a  representative  of  the  ranch- 
ing industry  in  Cascade  county,  his  homestead 
of  160  acres  being  located  in  the  district  of  Evans. 
His  alert  and  enterprising  methods  have  brought  in 
sequence  a  due  measure  of  success  and  he  has  been 
identified  with  many  of  the  stirring  events  which 
marked  the  earlier  annals  of  the  state.  ^Ir.  Willett 
was  born  at  Burlington,  Boone  county,  Ky.,  on  No- 
vember 3,  1849,  the  son  of  Carlton  and  Nancy 
Josephine  Willett,  natives  respectively  of  ^laryland 
and  Kentucky.  The  father  was  born  in  1801  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
fine-bred  cattle  and  horses.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Christian  church ;  the  latter 
was  born  in  18 14,  and  died  in  1898  at  the  memor- 
able age  of  eighty-four  years.  H.  F.  ^^lllett  enjoyed 
the  life  and  discipline  of  the  parental  homestead,  at- 
tending the  public  schools  until  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  when,  in  1869,  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
to  visit  an  uncle.  William  Willett,  in  whose  furni- 
ture store  there  he  for  a  time  held  a  clerkship.  In 
1869  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  was  variously 
emplo)'ed  until  1872  when  he  boarded  the  steamer 
"Durfee,"  on  the  Missouri  river  and  came  to  Fort 
Benton,  Mont.,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Sun 
river  and  after  a  lirief  interval  of  time  thence  ]iro- 
ceeded  to  Helena,  wliere  lie  was  employed  in  the 
placer  mines.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Kentuck}'  for 
a  visit  with  his  parents,  returning  in  the  spring  to 
Helena  where  he  remained  until  1876,  when  he  went 
to  the  Black  Hills  on  a  prospecting  tour,  his  suc- 
cess in  this  venture  being  c|uestionable. 

In  the  fall  of  the  succeeding  year  Air.  Willett 
went  to  Sargent  Bluff,  ten  miles  south  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  where  he  was  employed  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  when  he  returned  to  the  Sun  river  dis- 
trict of  Cascade  county  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Robert    \'auglin    and    Beauford    Ferris,    who    were 


engaged  in  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  cattle.  Mr. 
Willett  took  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  stock 
to  the  fair,  securing  premiums  on  all  of  the  animals 
he  exhibited.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  went  to  Cho- 
teau county  and  assisted  in  the  building  of  Fort 
.-Vssinniboine,  having  hauled  the  first  load  of  lumber 
and  laid,  the  first  board  which  gave  inception  to  the 
post  buildings.  In  September  he  returned  to  Sun 
river  where  he  was  associated  with  Judge  Lippen- 
cott  in  the  retail  liquor  business  until  1880,  after 
which  for  six  years  he  was  engaged  in  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping,  meeting  with  unqualified  suc- 
cess. In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  up  his  present 
homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  upon  which,  in  1882, 
he  had  built  a  cabin.  In  1886  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  his  ranch  and  he  has  made  excellent  im- 
provements, 100  acres  of  the  place  being  available 
for  cultivation,  and  here  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  his  property  hav- 
ing a  valuation  of  $4,500. 


FREDERICK  WHITESIDE.  —  Merchant, 
farmer,  fruitgrower,  politician,  representa- 
tive and  editor,  "Fred"  Whiteside,  of  Kalispell, 
has  had  a  career  of  varied  usefulness  and  honor- 
able service  in  many  lines  of  activity.  He  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  111.,  on  October  31,  1863.  His 
parents  were  T.  D.  and  Ellen  (Clarke)  Whiteside, 
the  former  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter 
of  Illinois.  The  father  settled  at  Litchfield,  111., 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  remained  there 
many  years  working  as  a  millwright  and  con- 
tractor. In  1882  he  came  to  Montana,  and,  lo- 
cating in  Custer  county,  remained  there  six  years. 
From  there  he  removed  to  Helena,  where  he  lived 
four  years,  and  in  1896  settled  in  the  Flathead 
valley,  and  has  since  been  prosperously  engaged 
in  the  fruit  business  near  Kalispell.  His  wife 
died  at  Miles  City,  ]Mont.,  in   1883. 

Their  son  Frederick  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Litchfield,  111.,  and  in  1880  he  removed 
to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  was  engaged  in  lum- 
bering and  contracting  until  1888.  He  then  be- 
came connected  with  the  silver  smelter  at  Great 
Falls  in  the  capacity  of  purchasing  agent,  the 
business  requiring  him  to  pass  part  of  his  time  in 
Helena.  In  1891  he  removed  to  Kalispell  and 
engaged  in  contracting,  mining  and  fruitgrowing, 
making  his  home  on  a  fine,  productive  fruit-farm 
of  fortv  acres  about  one  mile  from  the  citv,  which 
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is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  On  Novem- 
ber I,  1901,  he  took  charge  of  the  Kalispell  Bee, 
a  live  and  progressive  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
In  politics  Mr.  Whiteside  is  a  Democrat,  and  has 
taken  an  active  share  in  campaign  work  in  behalf 
of  his  party  for  many  years.  He  was  elected  as 
the  first  representative  from  Flathead  county  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1896,  and  in  1898  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  but  was  beaten  in  a 
contest  for  the  seat  by  J.  H.  Geiger.  Mr.  White- 
side was  married  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  February, 
1899,  to  Miss  Clara  Jurgens,  a  well  known  lady  of 
Helena,  and  they  have  one  child,  Eunice  Ellen. 
Mr.  Whiteside  is  progressive,  enterprising  and  re- 
sourceful, of  influence  and  high  standing  in  the 
state,  and  with  a  business  capacity  which  has 
brought  him  success  in  many  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial ventures,  and  is  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  all  matters  connected  with  northwestern  Mon- 
tana and  in  many  touching  a  much  larger  area. 


SM.  WILLS. — This  interesting  gentleman  may 
~  not  inappropriately  be  styled  a  son  of  battle, 
for  he  was  born  in  Clarke  county,  Ky.,  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1847,  in  the  midst  of  the  Mexican  war,  and 
began  active  operations  in  the  activities  of  life  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  by  serving  as  assistant  forage 
master  for  his  father  who  was  furnishing  cattle  for 
the  Federal  armies  in  the  Civil  war.  His  father, 
Eli  B.  Wills,  was  also  a  native  of  Clarke  county, 
Ky.,  where  he  was  born  in  1812.  He  was  a  pros- 
perous and  energetic  farmer  and  stockraiser,  and 
died  in  1884,  in  Bath  county.  Ky.,  where  was  his 
home  for  many  years  and  where  his  wife  died  in 
1861.  S.  M.  Wills  received  a  limited  education  at 
the  district  schools,  attending  them  in  the  winter 
and  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  with  his  stock 
operations  in  the  summer.  When  the  Civil  war 
came  they  bought  cattle  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, furnishing  the  troops  of  Gen.  Thomas  at 
Nashville  and  of  Gen.  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  S. 
M.  \\''ills  holding  the  position  of  assistant  forage 
master  and  moving  the  stock  from  Kentucky  to  the 
cities  mentioned.  After  the  war  he  remained  on 
the  home  farm  in  Bath  county,  until  1869,  and  from 
that  date  was  farming  on  his  own  account  until 
1871.  From  1871  until  1874  he  was  connected  with 
the  Bath  iron  works ;  then  tried  running  a  sawmill, 
working  for  the  Slate  Creek  Iron  Company  at 
Olympia,  Ky.,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  a  num- 


ber of  years.  In  1884  INIr.  Wills  came  to  Montana, 
first  locating  at  Glendive  until  he  found  a  ranch  to 
suit  him,  which  he  did  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
present  town  of  Wibaux,  and  here  he  settled  in  1885 
as  a  member  of  and  the  manager  of  the  Beaver  Creek 
Cattle  Company,  composed  of  Col.  Dodge,  of  Bos- 
ton, Philip  and  J.  A.  Moore,  of  St.  Louis,  and  him- 
self. The  business  of  this  company  was  wound  up 
in  1898,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Wills  has  lived  on 
a  ranch  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Wibaux,  on 
Beaver  creek,  which  is  one  of  the  most  substantially 
and  comfortably  improved,  in  the  way  of  good 
buildings,  fences,  etc.,  to  be  seen  in  this  unusually 
prosperous  part  of  the  state.  Here  he  conducts 
the  breeding  of  high-bred  horses  and  cattle  on  a 
large  scale,  also  the  farming  necessarily  incident 
thereto.  Fraternally  Mr.  Wills  is  connected  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  as  a  valued 
member  of  Wibaux  Lodge  No.  67.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Bath  county,  Ky.,  in  1869  with  Miss  Sallie 
P.  Warner,  a  native  of  that  county,  where  she  was 
born  in  1853.  They  have  had  ten  children,  namely : 
Ceteous,  wife  of  W.  A.  Orgain,  the  leading  mer- 
chant of  Wibaux ;  Lucy,  wife  of  J.  S.  Bilyen,  a 
prominent  stockraiser  of  North  Dakota;  Mollic, 
wife  of  Eugene  Randall,  a  prominent  stockraiser 
near  Wibaux,  and  Samuel,  Vienna,  Elizabeth,  Sallie 
P.  and  Eva,  who  are  still  at  home.  A  son  named 
Travis  died  in  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  four  and  a 
half  years,  and  another  son  at  Wibaux  in  infancy. 
Mr.  Wills  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  thriving 
and  blooming  around  the  results  of  his  own  activity, 
thrift  and  far-seeing  business  ken.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  was  aided  in  his  progress  by  favorable 
circumstances  or  any  luck  except  that  which  indus- 
try, energy  and  capacity  compel  to  come  one's  way. 
He  is  one  of  Montana's  progressive  men  in  the 
truest  sense. 


DT.  WILLIAMS,  of  Radersburg,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  stockmen  of  northern  Mon- 
tana, has  had  a  varied  career  in  the  country  between 
the  Pacific  coast  and  his  present  location.  His  suc- 
cess is  due  to  courageous  enterprise  often  prose- 
cuted amid  circumstances  of  great  danger  and  hard- 
ships. He  was  born  in  1835  at  Neith,  near  Swan- 
sea, Wales,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Rachel  Williams, 
both  natives  and  farmers  of  Neith.  He  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  England,  for  America  on  July  17,  1856, 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  July  30.  Going  the 
next  day  to  Miners  Mills,  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  he 
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was  there  employed  for  three  months  in  the  coal 
mines,  then  three  months  more  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
subsequently  removing  to  Mason  City,  \&.  In 
May,  1858,  Mr.  Williams  started  on  his  long  jour- 
ney westward  to  Monte  Cristo,  Sierra  county,  Cal., 
where  he  engaged  in  gold  mining  with  good  suc- 
cess until  1863.  Then  he  joined  the  stampede  to 
Nevada,  locating  near  Austin.  Here  for  eighteen 
months  he  gained  by  steady  industry  more  than 
average  success.  Returning  to  California  he  con- 
tinued mining  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  going 
to  Austin,  Nev.,  he  purchased  several  teams  and  en- 
gaged in  freighting  to  Salt  Lake  City.  On  Sep- 
tember Mr.  Williams  wedded  at  Toole,  Utah,  Miss 
Annie  Davis,  a  native  of  Glamorganshire,  Wales, 
whom  he  met  at  Austin.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  William  and  Jane  (Morgan)  Davis,  who  had 
come  to  America  in  the  family  immigration  in 
1851.  J\'Ir.  and  ^Irs.  Williams  have  had  ten  chil- 
dren, those  surviving  are  Emma,  now  Mrs.  Stone- 
house,  residing  in  Choteau  county;  Nellie,  a  teach- 
er; David,  Arthur  and  Elmer.  Those  who  died 
were  David,  Hattie,  Thomas.  Edward  and  Nellie. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Williams  on  the  plains  was 
full  of  interesting  experiences  in  evading  and  fight- 
ing the  numerous  and  hostile  Indians.  While 
freighting  in  1865  he  had  a  showman,  "Martin,  the 
Wizard,"  for  a  passenger  who  gave  entertainments 
at  the  forts  and  settlements  along  the  route.  Every- 
thing from  rabbit  skins  to  pumpkins  was  accepted 
in  payment  for  tickets.  He  sold  the  accumulation  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  during  his  week's  stand  at  Toole. 
He  had  a  large  "clean  up,"  as  his  performances  were 
well  patronized.  In  the  spring  of  1866  :\Ir.  Wil- 
liams started  for  Montana  with  two  four-horse 
teams.  He  had  a  full  complement  of  freight,  and 
was  joined  by  six  teams  at  Snake  river.  At  Camp- 
bell's creek  they  met  a  band  of  Indians  who  gave 
Mr.  Williams  no  trouble,  but  showed  a  large  num- 
ber of  white  men's  scalps,  which  they  exhibited  on 
long  poles.  On  May  6,  1866,  Mr.  Williams  ar- 
rived at  Deer  Lodge.  The  river  was  quite  high 
and  the  party  experienced  difficulty  in  crossing  and 
it  was  necessary  to  swim  the  smaller  horses.  Mr. 
Williams  then  conveyed  his  goods  to  Elk  City. 
They  had  to  be  packed  fifteen  miles  of  the  way,  but 
were  sold  at  a  good  profit  except  a  small  lot  which 
he  left  to  be  sold  and  from  which  he  received  no 
returns.  Mr.  Williams  repeated  his  trip  twice,  then 
removed  to  Idaho  and.  after  two  years  passed  in 
■horse  and  cattleraising,  came  to  Montana,  arriving 
at  Radersburg  in  July,   1870,  where  he  took  up  a 


desert  claim  which  he  developed  into  his  present 
homestead.  By  purchases  he  has  increased  its  acre- 
age until  his  estate  contains  over  1,000  acres.  Here 
he  winters  from  200  to  500  head  of  cattle  and  a 
large  number  of  horses.  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
school  trustee  at  Radersburg  for  fourteen  years. 
Long  ago  in  Wales  he  became  an  Odd  Fellow,  but, 
owing  to  enforced  and  continued  absence  from 
places  where  lodges  were  located,  he  has  not  lately 
affiliated  with  the  order.  His  prosperity  has  come 
to  him  as  the  result  of  business  thrift,  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  unusual  enterprise. 


GEN.  L.  S.  WILLSON.— Despite  our  advance  in 
Christian  civilization  and  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
world  still  turns,  with  almost  universal  adulation, 
to  military  heroes.  Their  achievements  are  showy 
and  of  a  character  to  almost  compel  admiration,  and 
besides,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  are  usually  sea- 
soned with  some  savor  of  patriotism  or  other  devo- 
tion to  the  general  weal.  And  in  all  truth,  in  our 
day,  when  men  risk  their  lives  in  battle,  they  have 
some  principle  at  stake  which  dwarfs  personal  con- 
siderations, and  elevates,  if  it  does  not  sanctify 
the  cause ;  so  that  they  are  worthy  of  a  high  place  in 
public  esteem  and  of  honorable  mention  in  all  our 
chronicles.  Conspicuous  among  this  class  is  Brevet- 
Brigadier-General  Lester  S.  Willson,  of  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  whose  life  has  been  largely  consecrated  to 
the  public  service  both  in  war  and  peace.  He  was 
born  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  16,  1839,  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  illus- 
trious ancestors,  reaching  back  to  the  time  of  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
was  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  marriage  of 
Ambrose  and  Julia  A.  (Hill)  Willson,  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  of  whom  all  grew  to  maturity 
and  five  are  still  living. 

Gen.  Willson  was  educated  in  his  native  county, 
beginning  in  the  public  schools  and  finishing  at  an 
excellent  academy  at  Canton.  After  leaving  the 
academy  he  passed  two  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  store 
of  an  uncle,  and  when  the  Civil  war  came  on  he 
oft'ered  his  services  in  defense  of  the  L^nion  as 
a  member  of  Company  A,  Sixtieth  New  York  In- 
fantry, in  which  he  enlisted  in  August,  1861,  under 
Capt.  William  B.  Goodrich.  He  was  made  a  ser- 
geant in  September,  1861,  a  second  lieutenant  in 
October,  1862,  a  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  a 
month  later,   and   was  offered   a  captaincy  on   the 
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day  his  commission  as  adjutant  was  received,  but 
declined  the  promotion.  In  August,  1864,  he  was 
made  a  captain,  in  October  the  same  year  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a  colonel  the  next  May,  and  a  brevet 
brigadier-general  after  he  left  the  service,  with 
rank  from  March  13,  1865,  the  last  honor  being  con- 
ferred upon  him  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
two  commanders  of  the  Twentieth  corps.  Gens. 
Hooker  and  Slocum,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  under  Gen.  Sherman  at  Atlanta."  His  early 
duty  in  the  service  was  in  guarding  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  and  in  the  Virginia  campaigns 
under  Banks  and  Pope  in  1861  and  1862.  He  was 
later  in  the  hardest  of  the  fight  at  Antietam  and 
again  at  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  compelled  to  retire  from  active  service 
for  a  time.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  as  the  army 
was  preparing  to  move  for  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign, but  his  wound  broke  out  afresh  and  he  was 
ordered  to  Washington  for  treatment.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  he  went  south  with  the  Twelfth  corps 
under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Wauhatchie,  Lookout  Mountain,  ^Missionary 
Ridge,  Pea-Vine  Creek  and  Ringgold. 

On  November  24,  1863,  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts and  personal  influence,  his  regiment  veteran- 
ized and  re-enlisted,  said  to  be  the  second  one  in  the 
service  to  take  this  step.  The  next  spring  with  the 
Third  brigade,  Geary's  division,  he  took  part  in  all 
the  battles  of  Shemian's  campaign,  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Goldsborough,  Ral- 
eigh, up  to  and  including  Johnson's  surrender. 
During  much  of  this  time  he  served  as  aide,  assist- 
ant inspector-general  and  assistant  adjvitant-general 
of  the  brigade.  The  Sixtieth  New  York  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  divide  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  regiments  in  At- 
lanta, and  the  first  to  uirfurl  their  colors  from  the 
top  of  the  oity  hall.  As  assistant  adjutant-general, 
Mr.  Willson  was  the  first  officer  to  enter  Savannah 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  at  the  hands  of  Mayor  Arnold. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Gen.  H.  A.  Barnum, 
commanding  the  Third  Brigade,  he  carried  his  lieu- 
tenant-colonel's commission  without  muster  from 
Atlanta  to  Goldsborough,  remaining  as  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  brigade.  Until  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  he  was  in  constant,  every-day  service, 
never  leaving  his  command  only  on  account  of 
wounds ;  and  by  his  close  attention  to  duty  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  action,  he  stood  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  several  chiefs.  Gens.  Sherman,  Hooker, 


Slocum,  Geary,  Greene  and  others,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions was  entrusted  with  peculiarly  intricate  and 
dangerous  duties.  He  was  accredited  as  being  a 
most  faithful  and  intelligent  officer,  and  of  his  regi- 
ment Maj.-Gen.  George  S.  Greene  has  said,  "It  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  service." 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Willson  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  quartermaster-general  of  the  state 
of  New  York  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  office 
had  the  adjustment  of  many  large  business  matters 
with  the  railroad  companies  touching  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops,  supplies,  etc.,  balances  between  the 
state  and  the  general  government,  the  disposition 
of  accumulated  supplies  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  other  matters  of  magnitude  and  importance  in- 
volving large  amounts  of  money.  He  resigned  the 
office  in  March,  1867,  to  engage  in  business  in  Mon- 
tana, and  has  been  in  this  state  ever  since,  mining, 
merchandising,  banking  and  other  pursuits  occu- 
pying his  attention.  From  1883  to  1886  he  served 
as  quartermaster-general  of  the  territory  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  has  always  voted 
with  the  Republican  party  and  been  active  in  its 
campaigns,  having  served  as  a  member  of  its  na- 
tional committee  and  holding  other  important  places 
in  its  organization.  He  was  a  member  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  in  1868-69,  and  in  1900  was  a  can- 
didate for  presidential  elector  for  his  party.  Gen. 
Wilson  was  married  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  March  2, 
1869,  with  Miss  Emma  D.  Weeks,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont. They  had  three  children,  of  whom  only  one, 
Fred  F.,  is  now  living.  Gen.  Willson  is  a  Mason,  a 
member  of  Bozeman  Lodge  No.  18,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  William  English  Post 
No.  10,  G.  A.  R.  He  has  filled  most  of  its  offices, 
and  has  been  department  commander  of  Montana. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  commandery  of  New  York,  and  to 
the  Republican  Club  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


GEORGE  H.  \\TLSON  was  born  at  Pottsdam, 
St.  I,awrence  county,  N.  Y.,  on  January  15, 
t866,  the  son  of  Ambrose  S.  and  Julia  A.  (Hill) 
Wilson,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Shoreham, 
Vt.,  and  the  latter  near  Canton,  N.  Y.,  both  being 
of  English  lineage.  Ambrose  S.  Wilson  went  to 
Canton  when  a  boy  with  his  grandfather.  Reuben 
\\'ilson,  and  in  that  locality  assisted  his  grandsire 
in  clearing  two  farms  heavily  timbered  with  hard 
wood.      He   received   his   educational    discipline    in 
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Canton,  and  after  his  school  days  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits  in  New  York  until 
his  death,  on  June  11,  1872.  His  widow  survived 
until  1886,  her  death  then  occurring  at  Canton,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six. 

George  H.  Wilson  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  Leaving  school  when  sixteen,  he  was  for 
three  \ears  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Brattle- 
boro,  and  in  1885  he  came  to  Montana.  ;\Ir.  Wilson 
located  in  Bozeman,  which  has  been  his  home.  For 
the  first  five  \ears  he  held  a  clerkship  in  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  L.  S.  Willson ;  from  1890  until  the 
close  of  1891  he  conducted  a  dry  goods  business, 
selling  which  he  returned  to  the  employ  of  L.  S. 
Willson  for  three  years.  In  1894  he  opened  a 
grocery  house  at  Castle,  Meagher  county,  where 
he  remained  thiee  years,  and  returned  to  Bozeman, 
and  was  thereafter  employed  for  four  years  from 
1897  as  a  salesman  in  the  grocery  of  John  S.  Men- 
denhall,  resigning  that  position  to  take  charge  of 
the  grocery  and  clothing  departments  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  F.  L.  Benepe,  where  he  remained 
until  April,  1901,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  Re- 
publicans city  treasurer  of  Bozeman  and  manager  of 
the  city  works.  His  eligibility  for  the  office  was 
duly  realized  and  his  personal  popularity  gained 
him  a  flattering  endorsement  at  the  polls.  He  has 
ever  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  party 
and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pythagoras 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen  and  the  Modern  Woodmen. 
In  the  cit\'  of  Bozeman,  in  1887,  ^I'"-  Wilson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  ]\liss  Florence  Baker,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri.  They  have  five  children  :  Edwin, 
'Herman,  Walter,   Glenn  and  Josie. 


DR.  ARTHUR  C.  WILSON.— County  physician 
for  Rosebud  count}%  surgeon  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  medical  examiner  for  all  the 
old-line  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  his 
town,  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Wilson,  of  Forsyth,  is  a  very 
useful  as  well  as  a  very  busy  citizen.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  he  received  both  his  scholastic  and  his  pro- 
fessional training,  being  graduated  from  Queen's 
Medical  College  at  Kingston  in  April,  1891.  while 
later  he  was  duly  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Poly- 
clinic. He  came  to  Forsyth.  Mont.,  in  November, 
jS'ji,  and  here  he  has  since  resided,  building  up  a 


large  and  representative  practice.  In  1894  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Ida  May  Tannehill,  a  native  of 
Delphos,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children :  Beryl, 
aged  five  years ;  and  Donald  Alfred,  aged  three.  The 
Doctor  is  an  Elk,  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow; 
widely  known  and  universally  esteemed.  He  is  a 
representative  man,  giving  close  attention  to  public 
local  affairs  and  substantial  aid  to  every  enterprise 
that  advances  and  improves  the  community.  He  is 
a  close  student  and  keeps  abreast  of  all  modern 
thought  and  discovery  in  his  profession.  He  takes 
interest  in  the  Montana  State  Medical  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions formed  to  widen  the  influence  and  scope  of  the 
science  of  medicine  and  perfecting  the  knowledge 
of  its  practitioners.  The  future  shows  a  brilliant 
coloring  for  this  faithful  young  physician. 


NELSON  A.  WOLFE. — A  conjunction  of  patri- 
otic circumstances  attended  the  advent  into  the 
world  of  this  prosperous  ranchman  and  highly  es- 
teemed citizen  of  Rosebud  county.  He  was  born  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  on  July  3,  1863,  the  day 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  finally 
won  by  the  Union  army.  His  parents  were  Andrew 
Nelson  and  Nellie  (Gooch)  La  Bouty,  but  his 
mother  later  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
H.  C.  Wolfe,  and  her  son  was  reared  and 
educated  by  him  and  assumed  his  name. 
His  education  was  secured  at  night  schools 
in  Minneapolis  and  in  1876  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  a  cooper,  and  passed  three  years  in 
learning  the  trade.  In  1879  he  went  to  Brainerd, 
;\Iinn.,  and  there  engaged  in  lumbering  and  also 
conducted  a  line  of  hacks  for  about  seven  years. 
In  1887  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  first  at 
Billings,  going  from  there  to  the  Crow  reserva-' 
tion  to  aid  in  erecting  some  of  the  brick  buildings 
at  the  agency.  In  1888  he  removed  to  the  Rosebud 
valley  and  ran  a  sawmill  engine  for  A.  P.  Phillips 
for  two  years.  In  1891  he  bought  a  sawmill  on  Rye 
Grass  creek  and  operated  that  for  two  )-ears  when 
he  sold  it  to  R.  O.  \'igors,  in  1893  buying  another 
of  J.  B.  Jordan,  which  he  moved  from  Tongue  river 
to  the  east  fork  of  Otter  creek  in  1895,  at  the  same 
time  there  taking  up  a  squatter's  claim.  Since  then 
he  has  been  successfully  operating  the  sawmill  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  also  engaged  in 
raising  cattle  and  horses,  having  purchased  five 
sections  of  railroad  land  adjoining  his  claim  in  1901. 
In  politics  Mr.  Wolfe  gives  his  support  to  the  Re- 
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publican  party,  and  he  has  been  postmaster  at  Ferris, 
in  Custer  county,  since  1901.  He  belongs  to  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  holding  membership  in 
Lodge  No.  354,  at  Miles  City.  He  was  married  at 
Minneapolis,  in  1880,  to  Miss  Ida  Belle  Ahlgrin,  a 
native  of  that  city,  where  she  was  born  in  1865. 
They  have  six  children :  Bertha,  wife  of  Herman 
Gerdel ;  Fred,  Nellie,  Flossie,  Floyd  and  Walter,  all 
living  at  home. 


WILLIAM  M.  WOOLDRIDGE  Jr.— No  man 
has  done  more  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Valley  county  and  its  legitimate  industries  than  this 
well  known  and  highly  honored  citizen  of  Hinsdale. 
A  man  of  strong  individuality  and  force,  quick  to 
discern  possibilities  for  definite  progress  and  ener- 
getic in  the  handling  of  affairs  of  importance,  his 
aid  and  influence  when  secured  presaged  success  for 
the  public  good.  Mr.  Wooldridge  was  born  in 
Brentford,  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  the  date 
of  his  nativity  being  September  9,  1864.  He  is  a 
son  of  William  M.  and  Catherine  Wooldridge,  like- 
wise natives  of  England.  When  the  son  was  three 
years  old  his  parents  came  to  the  United  States  and 
located  at  Kankakee,  III,  thereafter  removing  to 
various  other  points.  The  father  died  in  1887,  and 
the  mother  now  resides  in  Cork,  Ireland.  In  the 
public  schools  of  Kankakee,  111.,  Benton  county, 
Ind.,  and  Allen  county,  Ohio,  W.  M.  Wooldridge, 
Jr.,  received  his  educational  discipline,  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Learning  the  art  of 
telegraphy  he  went  to  Minnesota  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  was 
station  agent  and  telegrapher  at  various  stations  in 
Douglas,  Wright,  Benton  and  Stevens  counties. 

In  1884,  when  J.  B.  Cable  took  charge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Mr.  Wooldridge  was  employed  by  that  gentleman 
in  the  same  capacity  for  four  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1888  he  opened  the  first  commercial  office  for  the 
Montana  Central  at  Great  Falls,  and  the  same  year 
went  to  Dawes,  now  Chinook,  where  he  was  agent 
for  the  Great  Northern  for  two  years,  and  became 
the  owner  of  a  ranch  near  the  town.  He,  however, 
abandoned  this  property,  as  it  was  then  of  slight 
value  from  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
From  Dawes  he  was  assigned  to  Rimini,  thence  to 
Blossburg,  being  in  the  employ  of  the  road  for 
four  years.  In  the  meantime  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters and  organizers  of  the  corporation  which  en- 


gaged in  the  construction  of  the  great  Belknap  irri-- 
gating  canal.  He  also  effected  the  organization  of 
the  Milk  River  Improvement  Company,  in  1889, 
and  secured  a  ranch  of  640  acres,  three  miles  north- 
east of  Hinsdale.  The  corporation  was  capitalized 
for  $25,000  with  all  shares  taken.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  company  was  to  create  and  develop  town 
sites  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
thus  promoting  industrial  prosperity  for  this  section. 
Mr.  Wooldridge  has  unlimited  faith  in  the  future 
of  Hinsdale  and  of  the  great  Milk  River  valley,  and 
has  done  much  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  this 
favored  and  attractive  locality  as  editor  of  several 
comprehensive  brochures  published  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  and  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe.  His  efforts 
have  not  lacked  local  appreciation  and  have  been 
prolific  of  much  good  in  furthering  the  development 
of  the  Milk  River  valley  and  attracting  thither  a 
desirable  class  of  settlers.  In  politics  he  gives  un- 
wavering allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  at  Great  Falls.  At  Evaro,  Missoula  county, 
Mont.,  October  20,  1885,  Mr.  Wooldridge  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nettie  E.  Battles, 
who  was  born  at  Turner  Junction,  111.,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  J.  Battles,  who  died  in  February,  1893, 
at  Brainerd,  Minn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wooldridge  have 
three  children:  William  M.,  Jr.,  Goldie  Ruth  and 
Earl  Francis.  The  family  home  in  Hinsdale  is  very 
atrractive  and  the  center  of  gracious  hospitality. 
Mr.  Wooldridge  is  now  station  agent  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  at  Hinsdale,  having  filled  this 
position  for  the  past  two  years. 


FRED  WILSON.— That  industry  and  persever- 
ance in  a  definite  purpose  will  not  fail  of  due 
reward  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
has  by  his  own  efforts  attained  an  independent 
position,  being  one  of  the  progressive  and  success- 
ful young  farmers  and  sheepgrowers  of  Valley 
county,  where  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in 
1898.  He  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  he  was  born 
on  June  17,  1865,  both  of  his  parents  having  died 
while  he  was  a  mere  child,  so  that  he  has  slight 
knowledge  concerning  his  genealogy.  He  received 
his  educational  discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
beautiful  capital  city  of  his  native  land,  Stock- 
holm, and  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1880,  he 
came  to  America,  and  here  has  since  applied  him- 
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self  diligently  and  has  reaped  the  rewards  of  hon- 
est industry.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  engaged  in  sheepshearing  in  the  circuit 
comprising  the  states  of  jMontana,  Oregon,  CaHfor- 
nia  and  Colorado,  and  that  he  finally  selected  Mon- 
tana as  his  home  indicates  his  appreciation  of  the 
superior  advantages  here  afforded.  By  his  indus- 
try and  economy  he  accumulated  sufficient  capital 
to  enable  him  to  engage  in  the  stock  business  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  thus  in  1898  we  find 
hnn  a  resident  of  Valley  county.  Here  he  took  up 
homestead  and  desert  claims  on  Cottonwood  creek, 
at  a  point  twenty-two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Malta,  and  here,  in  addition  to  his  well  improved 
ranch  of  360  acres,  he  has  access  to  an  almost  un- 
limited open  range  for  grazing  purposes,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  a  high  grade  of  sheep,  expanding 
his  scope  of  operations  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
justify.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics  and  holds  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  him. 


WILLIAM  WILLIAMS.— One  of  the  attractive 
homes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Helmville, 
Powell  county, 'Mont.,  is  comprised  in  the  538-acre 
ranch  of  "Billy"  Williams,  who,  with  his  wife,  both 
now  in  the  evening  twilight  of  life,  are  surrounded 
by  every  comfort  that  they  may  desire,  and  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  well-earned  affluence.  Wil- 
liam Williams  was  born  in  Wales,  on  June  19,  1830, 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Hughes)  Williams, 
who  were  farming  people  and  lifelong  natives  of 
Wales.  It  was  in  1858  that  William  Williams  came 
to  the  United  States,  being  then  twenty-eight  vears 
of  age,  ambitious,  enterprising  and  full  of  hopes 
that  were  destined  to  reach  fruition.  He  at  first 
located  at  Kewaunee,  111.,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully in  the  coal  mines  until  1863.  The  west  ap- 
pearing very  attractive  Mr.  Williams  decided  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  new  lands;  Accordingly  he  came 
overland  in  1864,  immediately  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  mines  at  Moose  creek,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Last  Chance 
gulch,  then  in  the  full  excitement  of  mining  sen- 
sations. He  passed  some  time  in  that  vicinity  and 
came  to  AlcClelland  gulch  where  he  continued  placer 
mining  with  considerable  success  for  thirteen  years. 
In  that  long  period  of  time  Mr.  Williams  had  done 
much  in  vigorously  wresting  fortune  from  the  rich 
ground  of  the  earth  and  from  the  rocks  of  a  rug- 
ged wilderness,  and  had  clearly  earned  a  rest  from 


his  arduous  labors,  and  it  was  no  more  than  right 
that  he  should  have  it.  So  in  June,  1889,  he  located 
on  his  present  beautiful  ranch  two  miles  northwest 
of  Helmville,  where  with  his  devoted  wife  he  lives 
very  happily.  Both  are  consistent  and  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church,  and  enjoy  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


Mc.  C.  WININGER,  one  of  the  representative 
business  men  of  Flathead  county,  Mont., 
traces  his  ancestry  back  to  the  old  Saxons.  His 
paternal  and  maternal  lineage  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  and  settled 
with  the  early  pioneers  in  southwestern  Virginia. 
His  grandfather,  Stephen  Wininger,  rnarried  a  las- 
sie of  Scotch  descent,  and  later,  with  his  family, 
moved  to  Barren  county,  Ky.,  about  1848.  His 
parentage  were  farmers  of  a  stout,  hardy  race,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  passed  the  age  of  the  cen- 
tenarian, and,  up  till  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  they 
were  slaveowners.  McClellan  \Vininger,  the  son 
of  Michael  and  Nancy  (Tartar)  Wininger,  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Glasgow,  Ky.,  on  January  24, 
1862.  There  he  was  reared  and  educated  at  the 
Glasgow  State  Normal  School  and  Business  College. 
Having  obtained  a  business  education,  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  classics  and  modern 
languages,  he  was  a  successful  teacher  in  that  coun- 
ty for  four  years  till  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont., 
in  1887.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  guards  of  the  then  territorial  penitentiary 
at  Deer  Lodge,  managed  by  the  Hon.  Robert  S. 
Kelley.  He  thereafter  came  to  the  Flathead  coun- 
try in  April,  1889,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Being  connected  with  various  spheres  of  activity, 
practising  law  in  justices'  courts,  dealing  in  real 
estate  and  loans,  and  possessing  good  business 
acumen,  he  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  val- 
ley's successful  business  men.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1893,  and  as  a  business  lawyer  ranks 
among  the  best  of  his  associates.  Among  his  busi- 
ness achievements  was  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  defunct  Globe  National  Bank,  And  as  an 
outcome  of  this,  he  became  associated  with  Mr. 
V.  Simpson,  a  capitalist  of  Winona,  Minn.  They 
made  loans  and  invested  in  real  estate,  owning  at 
one  time  over  30,000  acres  in  this  productive  re- 
gion. They  have  now  the  finest  farm  in  Flathead 
county,  and  are  raising  a  good  class  of  livestock, 
principally  shorthorn  cattle. 
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Air.  Wininger  has  a  sawmill  of  40,000  capacity 
at  Lakeview,  Mont.,  and  owns  a  large  tract  of  tim- 
ber lands.  He  owns  valuable  city  property  at  Kalis- 
pell,  some  of  the  finest  business  sites.  He  was  an 
official  charter  member  of  the  Kalispell  organizations 
of  the  Knig-hts  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks.  He  has 
been  representative  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  former 
and  holds  an  olificial  chair  in  the  latter.  In  politics 
he  is  an  adherent  of  the  old  Democracy,  and  in  re- 
ligion he  is  a  Liberal.  In  his  various  vocations  he  is 
active  and  energetic,  doing  a  great  deal  of  manual 
labor.  He  is  a  thorough  advocate  of  physical  de- 
velopment, theoretically  and  in  practice.  Mr.  Win- 
inger prides  himself  on  having  the  finest  private 
library  in  the  county.  Most  of  his  time  is  passed 
on  the  farm,  with  a  systematic  amount  of  reading 
and  study. 


TAMES  I.  WINSLOW,  deceased,  was  a  leading 
J  citizen  of  Whitehall  and  an  enterprising  ranch- 
man of  Jefferson  county,  Mont.  He  was  born  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  April  23,  1836,  the  son  of  Seth 
T.  and  Caroline  (Paul)  Winslow,  natives  of  New 
York,  whose  marriage  was  consummated  in  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  where  the  father  conducted  black- 
smithing  and  carriage  manufacturing-.  James  I. 
Winslow  passed  his  youth  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  in  its  public  schools.  In  1857, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  removed  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  where  he  was  a  clerk  for  Poole  &  Jackson,  he 
remaining  in  their  employment  until  1859,  ^"d  he 
then  removing  to  Fairplay,  Colo.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  different  occupations  until  1863,  when 
he  came  to  Montana,  arriving  at  Bannack  on  May 
17,  and  soon  departing  thence  for  Alder  gulch, 
where  he  mined  for  eighteen  months  in  the  placer 
mines.  Mr.  Winslow  then  purchased  a  ranch  on 
the  Stinking  Water,  in  Madison  count}-,  and  en- 
gaged in  stockraising  a  few  months,  then  returned 
to  Whitehall,  and  bought  the  Jeiierson  tollbridge 
in  Jefferson  county.  This  he  conducted  profitably 
for  a  year,  disposed  of  it  and  made  a  trip  east.  On 
his  return  a  year  later  he  purchased  his  present 
lanch  on  B'ish  creek,  known  as  the  Z.  D.  Foster 
ranch,  a  most  eligible  and  valuable  property.  Here 
he  continued  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
until  his  death,  on  June  20,  1898. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  married,  on  June  i,  1862,  in 
Fairfield,  Colo.,  to  Miss  Ellen  Christine  Linn,  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  born  on  January  14,  1841,  a 
daughter  of  Jonas  and  Mary  (Peterson)  Linn.    Her 


father  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
in  Sweden.  Miss  Linn  had  come  to  the  Lhiited 
States  from  Sweden  in  i860,  going  to  ^Minnesota. 
Later  she  was  in  the  hotel  business  in  Fair  Play, 
Colo.,  and,  after  her  marriage,  she  started  for  Mon- 
tana with  a  horse  team.  They  were  attacked  by  In- 
dians near  Bannack  and  two  of  the  savages  were 
killed.  On  her  second  trip  to  this  country,  there 
were  200  wagons  in  the  party,  and  they  came  via 
the  cutoff.  At  Green  river  their  horses  were  stam- 
peded by  Indians,  and  one  of  the  red  skins  was 
killed,  but  the  horses  were  never  recovered,  and  in 
their  rage  at  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  stock  some 
of  the  men  dug  up  the  body  of  the  dead  Indian  and 
burned  it  with  the  now  useless  wagons.  The  rest 
of  the  journey  was  made  in  safety,  they,  however,  at 
Castle  Pool  passing  the  bodies  of  two  white  men 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow's  four  children  are :  Harry  J.,  born  at 
Alder  gulch  on  April  26,  1864;  Charles  William, 
now  in  charge  of  the  homstead  ranch ;  Carrie  E., 
now  Mrs.  L.  C.  Dean,  of  Butte,  and  Alice  M.,  now 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Davis,  of  Fish  creek.  For  many  years 
JMr.  Winslow  was  a  school  trustee,  while  frater- 
nally he  was  a  men-iber  of  the  L^nited  Workmen.  He 
was  highly  respected  and  had  strong  friends  and  a 
large  number  of  business  associates  who  esteemed 
him  for  his  true  worth.  His  business  judgment  was 
of  a  high  order,  and  he  possessed  the  strictest 
probity. 


JOHN  D.  WINTER,  while  not  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  is  to  be  num- 
bered among  those  who  have  won  success  by  dili- 
gence and  sound  business  judgnient.  He  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Zwlhmahn,  Westenslade,  Oldenberg, 
Germany,  December  15,  1859,  the  son  of  Earnest 
Henry  and  Helen  (Hanckenfrereys)  Winter. 
His  father,  who  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  died  in  1899. 
The  widowed  mother  is  still  living.  John  D.  Win- 
ter, our  subject,  came  to  the  L^nited  States  in  1881 
and  settled  in  Otter  Tail  county,  Alinn.,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming.  The  eldest  son  of  a  family  of 
seven  children,  he  had  received  a  fair  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Germany,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
principal  employment  while  living  in  Minnesota 
was  in  working  for  various  farmers  and  on  rail- 
roads. The  west — the  greater  west — offered  allure- 
n-ients  which  Mr.  Winter  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
sist,  and,   accordingly,   he   came   in    1889  to   Mon- 
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tana  and  located  on  Cow  creek,  Choteau  county, 
where  he  secured  200  acres  of  land  and  there  en- 
gaged in  growing  sheep.  In  1901  he  removed  to 
his  present  ranch  of  320  acres,  six  miles  from  Chi- 
nook, where  he  has  built  a  handsome  residence  and 
made  many  other  valuable  improvements.  He  is 
principally  and  profitably  engaged  in  sheepgrowing 
and  general  ranching.  Mr.  Winter  was  married, 
December  25,  1895,  to  JNIiss  jNIary  L.,  daughter  of 
Carl  Schinnacher.  They  have  five  children : 
Lydia,  Arthur,  Margaret,  Alfred  and  Henrietta. 
The  parents  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
politically  ]\Ir.  Winter  is  a  Republican. 


CONRAD  WIPF.— Having  lived  in  .Montana 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  and  seen  its  develop- 
ment from  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  into  a 
mighty  commonwealth,  wherein  civilization  and  ev- 
ery form  of  human  culture  have  sway  and  plant  the 
land  with  beneficent  activity  and  enduring  joy ; 
and  having  contributed  the  full  measure  of  his  use- 
fulness to  the  production  of  this  gratifying  result, 
Conrad  Wipf,  of  Philipsburg,  is  justly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  progressive  men  of  the  state. 

]Mr.  Wipf  was  born  at  Alarthalen,  Canton  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  December  24,  1843.  His  par- 
ents were  David  and  Susanna  Wipf,  natives  of 
Switzerland,  where  the  father  was  a  farmer. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  spent  his  school  days  in 
his  native  land,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to 
work  on  his  father's  farm  and  continued  in  that 
occupation  until  he  was  twenty-one.  I-le  then  spent 
three  years  in  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  in 
1868  he  emigrated  to  America,  located  at  Chicago, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  a  year  and  a  half. 
From  Chicago  he  went  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
passed  eight  months  in  the  employ  of  extensive 
lumber  dealers  there.  He  then  spent  a  }'ear  at 
IMonticello,  Iowa,  conducting  a  furniture  business 
for  himself,  and  in  the  summer  of  1871  started  for 
Alontana,  arriving  at  Deer  Lodge  during  the  first 
week  of  July,  working  for  a  time  in  the  lumber 
yard  of  Kleinschmidt  Brothers.  From  there  he 
removed  to  what  is  now  New  Chicago,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Gilmore  &  Saulsbury,  stagemen.  In 
1872  he  located  at  Philipsburg  and  engaged  in 
mining,  working  for  wages  at  the  Speckled  Trout 
mine,  and  afterward  engaging  in  placer  mining  on 
Willow  creek  for  himself.  This  he  followed  for 
about  fourteen  seasons,  working  at  his  trade  during 


the  winter  months.  He  was  very  successful  at 
mining,  and  after  working  out  a  claim  which  he 
had  bought  he  went  into  contracting  and  building 
on  a  large  scale,  and  has  continued  in  that  business 
ever  since,  although  he  is  still  interested  in  several 
mining  properties. 

Mr.  Wipf  has  ahvays  had  a  keen  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Before  leaving  Switzerland  he  served 
in  the  arm}-;  and  since  his  arrival  in  America  has 
been  useful  in  a  variety  of  civil  capacities.  He  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as  a  school  trustee,  and 
is  one  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Philipsburg.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican ;  and  when 
the  party  divided  on  the  silver  question  he  adhered 
to  the  wing  known  as  the  Silver  Republicans.  In 
religious  affiliations  he  is  identified  with  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  in  fraternal  relations  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  L'nited  Workmen. 

In  1885  Mr.  Wipi  was  married  to  ]\Iiss  Elise 
Huber,  a  native  of  Zurich,  Switzerland.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  New  York  city,  where  she 
arrived  May  19,  1885,  and  where  2^Ir.  Wipf  met  her. 
They  have  one  son,  Conrad,  Jr.,  vcho  was  born  July 
26,  1886.  They  have  a  very  pleasant  home,  which 
is  a  center  of  refined  hospitality  and  the  seat  of 
a  peaceful  and  happy  domestic  life.  This  Mr. 
Wipf  enjoys  all  the  more  because  of  the  early  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  his  Montana  experience, 
now  an  interesting  and  treasured  memory. 


HENRY  WINTERS  is  numbered  among  the 
prosperous  and  extensive  stockgrowers  of  Cho- 
teau county,  and  has  brought  to  bear  that  industry 
which  insures  success  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  He 
claims  the  Fatherland  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
is  imbued  with  those  sterling  characteristics  which 
liave  made  the  German-Americans  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  development  and  progress  of  our  re- 
public. He  was  born  in  Oldenberg,  Germany,  on 
February  14,  1866,  the  son  of  Ernest  and  Eleanor 
Winters,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1880.  His  father  purchased  a  farm  in  ]\Iinne- 
sota,  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  its 
cultivation  and  improvement.  He  and  his  wife  are 
of  utmost  integrity  and  honor  in  all  relations,  and 
are  the  sort  which  ever  prove  a  desirable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  citizenship.  Henry  Winters  was  reared 
in  his  native  land,  receiving  his  education  under 
the  discipline  of  Germany's  unexcelled  public  school 
system,  while  his  youthful  duties  were  those  con- 
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nected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  paternal  farm. 
He  preceded  his  parents  to  America,  having  come 
to  this  country  in  1878  and  settling  in  Minnesota, 
where  he  remained  until  the  following  year.  He 
then  turned  his  face  to  the  more  distant  west  and 
came  to  Idaho,  where  he  engaged  in  mining ;  thence 
to  Washington  and  Oregon,  being  variously  em- 
ployed for  three  years.  In  1889  Mr.  Winters  came 
to  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  and  settled  on  a  ranch 
forty  miles  south  of  Chinook,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  a  line  of  industry 
he  is  constantly  expanding  and  meeting  with  grati- 
fying success.  He  has  added  to  his  landed  estate  by 
the  purchase  of  1,000  acres  on  Bean  creek,  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Chinook,  while  in  1898  he  took  up 
his  residence  on  his  eighty-acre  claim  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Chinook,  and  from  this  head- 
quarters he  manages  his  extensive  business.  At  the 
present  time  he  owns  and  utilizes  ten  different 
ranches,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  more  than 
4,000  acres. 

In  politics  Mr.  Winters  maintains  an  indepen- 
dent attitude ;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Chinook  Camp  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He 
is  well  known  and  highly  honored  in  the  com- 
munity, and  his  success  attained  through  honorable 
efforts  is  well  deserved.  In  1886  Mr.  Winters  took 
unto  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  Henrietta 
Schirmacher,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three 
children  :  Ernest,  Lottie  and  Karl,  and  one  unnamed. 


HERMAN  J.  WITT.— With  a  good  ranch  and 
convenient  modern  residence,  ample  corrals  and 
other  outbuildings  and  appliances  for  his  business, 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progressiveness,  great  in- 
dustry and  foresight  in  his  work,  Herman  J.  Witt, 
of  near  Columbus,  Yellowstone  county,  is  a  repre- 
sentative stockman  of  Montana  and  has  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  know  him.  He  was  born  in  Hol- 
stein,  Germany,  on  January  19,  1865,  the  son  of 
F.  L.  and  Dora  (Bebensee)  Witt,  prosperous 
farmers  of  the  province.  He  attended  the  govern- 
ment schools  in  his  native  land,  and  in  1885  came 
to  America,  locating  in  Iowa,  where  he  had  a  mar- 
ried sister  with  whom  he  made  his  home  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  being  engaged  in  farming.  He 
then  came  to  Montana,  and  locating  in  Sweet  Grass 
county,  engaged  in  sheepraising  and  other  ranch- 
ing pursuits.  He  remained  a  year  and  then  re- 
moved to  Lock  basin  near  Billings,  and  buying  a 


small  flock  of  sheep,  began  operations  for  himself, 
remaining  there  three  years  and  then  transferring 
his  base  of  operations  to  the  Musselshell,  where 
he  was  successful  and  after  a  number  of  years  sold 
one-half  interest  in  his  sheep.  He  retained  his  half 
interest  until  1901,  when  he  sold  out.  During  this 
time  he  had  usually  more  than  10,000  head.  In 
1900  he  bought  his  present  ranch  about  a  mile 
east  of  Columbus.  He  has  a  homestead  of  160  acres 
and  about  20,000  acres  of  grazing  land,  with  a  large 
portion  well  irrigated  which  produces  excellent 
crops  of  ha}'.  He  has  again  gone  into  the  sheep 
business  on  an  extensive  scale,  having  some  10,000 
head,  Cotswold  being  his  favorite  brand.  On  June 
10,  1898,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Augusta  Schmidt, 
of  Holstein,  Germany,  he  journeying  to  Europe  for 
tliat  purpose. 


WILLIAM  F.  WOOD.— Born  at  Welchpool, 
Wales,  the  descendant  of  a  family  who  had 
lived  in  that  neighborhood  from  time  immemorial, 
William  F.  Wood,  of  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  is  far 
from  the  land  of  his  "fathers  in  longitude,  although 
not  so  far  in  the  suggestiveness  of  his  surroundings. 
His  life  began  on  March  26,  i860,  on  the  farm  of 
his  father,  David  Wood,  where  the  family  had  been 
of  long  tenure,  and  where  his  father  died  in  1873, 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  (Williams)  Wood,  died  in  1879 
Mr.  Wood  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1880,  the 
year  following  his  mother's  death.  He  passed  the 
first  two  years  of  life  in  his  new  home  working 
on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin,  then  removed  to  the  Sun 
River  valley,  Mont.,  and,  in  1883,  located  a  pre-emp- 
tion claim  twelve  miles  from  Great  Falls.  He 
sold  this  in  1887  to  T.  C.  Power,  and  then  took  up 
homestead  and  timber  claims  near  the  Great  Falls 
fairgrounds,  on  which  he  was  engaged  in  raising- 
cattle  until  1895,  when  he  sold  to  the  Cascade  Land 
Company.  In  the  spring  of  1896  he  went  to  the 
Sheep  coulee  in  Teton  River  valley  and  bought  the 
ranch  on  which  he  now  lives.  It  contains  320 
acres,  and  he  has  leased  and  scripted  lands  ad- 
joining to  the  extent  of  1,200  acres.  On  this  large 
tract  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  stockraising, 
which  by  close  attention  and  intelligent  application 
of  business  methods  he  has  made  very  profitable. 
The  ranch  is  well  improved  with  good  buildings  of 
sufficient  number  and  suitable  character,  and  what 
he    has    under    cultivation    is    in    a    high    state    of 
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fruitfnlness.  In  politics  Mr.  Wood  is  a  Republican. 
While  not  strictly  partisan  in  local  matters,  he  is 
too  honest  and  firm  in  his  convictions  to  let  any 
opportunity  pass  unimproved  for  the  advancement 
of  his  party.  He  served  with  great  credit  as  road 
supervisor  of  District  No.  2  in  Cascade  county. 


GALLIUS  WUERL,  whose  excellent  ranch  is 
located  four  miles  west  of  Eden,  Cascade 
county,  where  he  devotes  his  attention  to  the  raising 
of  livestock,  is  a  native  of  Austria,  where  he  was 
born  October  15,  1858,  the  son  of  Anton  Daniel 
and  Anna  Wuerl,  both  of  whom  passed  their  entire 
lives  in  Austria,  where  the  father  follows  his  trade 
of  stonemason.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Their  son,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
land  until-  1872,  when  he  began  an  apprenticeship 
at  the  stonemason's  trade  under  the  effective  di- 
rection of  his  father,  and  continued  to  devote  his  at- 
tention thereto  until  1882,  when  he  immigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  various  cities  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  profitable  occupation  in  the  same 
line ;  but  his  success  was  so  meagre  that  he  went  to 
LaCrosse,  Wis.,  and  accepted  employment  at  farm 
labor  until  1885.  He  then  resumed  work  at  his 
trade  until  1891,  when  he  came  to  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  and  found  employment  as  a  stonemason  until 
the  spring  of  1893.  He  then  took  up  a  homestead 
claim  of  160  acres,  which  is  a  part  of  his  present 
ranch.  In  November,  1900,  he  took  up  a  desert 
claim  of  an  equal  amount,  devoting  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ranch  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  al- 
though eighty  acres  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation. 
He  has  been  successful  in  his  ranching  and  is  well 
satisfied  with  Cascade  county,  having  here  attained 
a  satisfactory  prosperity. 

In  politics  he  supports  the  Democratic  party.  In 
1883  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Wuerl 
to  Miss  Johanna  Guentner,  a  daughter  of  Albert 
and  Elizabeth  Guentner,  natives  of  Austria,  the 
father  being  a  carpenter  by  trade.  They  emigrated 
from  Austria  and  located  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  where 
the  father  died  in  1889,  and  where  his  widow  now 
resides  with  her  daughter,  Theresa.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church,  as  was  also  her  hus- 
band. To  our  subject  and  wife  ten  children  have 
been  born,  namely:  John,  Johanna,  Elizabeth,  An- 
ton D.,  Rudolph,  Stephanie,  Frederick  A.,  Bertha, 
Maxie  J.  and  Leo  Vanderlin  Wuerl. 


YEGEN  BROTHERS.  —  These  enterprising 
1  gentlemen,  Christopher  and  Peter  Yegen,  who 
conduct  perhaps  the  largest  mercantile  business  in 
Billings,  which  they  have  built  up  entirely  by  their 
own  energy,  industry  and  business  capacity,  are  na- 
tives of  Klosters,  Switzerland,  where  Christopher 
was  born  on  November  19,  1857,  ^"d  Peter  on  Au- 
gust 7,  i860.  Their  parents,  Considine  and  Amor- 
etta  (Prader)  Yergen,  were  also  natives  of  the  ster- 
ling little  repubhc  of  the  Alps,  and  after  a  long  and 
useful  career  died  there.  Their  family  consisted  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Christopher  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1879,  and,  traveling  direct 
to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  there  established  a  grocery  store 
for  his  brother.  He  remained  there  until  the  fall 
of  1881,  and  then  came  on  to  Glendive  and  to 
Miles  City,  where  he  remained  until  .the  spring  of 
1882,  at  which  time  he  proceeded  to  Billings  in 
company  with  his  brother  Peter  and  his  sister  Doro- 
thy, who  had  joined  him  at  Bismarck  in  1880.  At 
Billings  they  opened  a  bakery  in  which  the  sister 
did  the  baking  and  the  boys  sold  the  products. 
From  that  small  beginning  their  business  has  grown 
to  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  Mon- 
tana, being  valued  at  thousands  of  dollars.  It  em- 
ploys about  fifty  men  and  is  conducted  on  both 
wholesale  and  retail  lines.  In  1893  the  brothers 
purchased  their  sister's  interest  and  from  that  time 
the  firm  has  been  the  Yegen  Brothers.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  have  also  conducted  branch 
stores  at  various  places.  Christopher  Yegen  was 
married  in  August,  1893,  to  Miss  Laura  B.  Clark, 
a  native  of  Montana.  They  have  four  children, 
namely,  Laura  and  Dora  (twins),  Mildred  and 
Christopher.  Peter  was  married  in  December,  1891, 
to  Miss  iMargaret  Tripp,  a  native  of  Switzerland. 
They  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  David, 
Peter  and  Margaret  E.  Christopher  has  taken  an 
ardent  interest  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1895,  has  been  a  city  councilman  of  Billings, 
and  is  now  mayor  of  the  city.  His  administration 
of  every  office  has  been  highly  commended  by  his 
constituents,  and  has  brought  him  the  approval  of 
all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  member  of  the  ■Masonic  order. 


ABRAM  N.  YODER  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  exceedingly 
busy  city  of  Butte,  I\Iont.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  full  of  western  enthusiasm,  and 
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of  sterling  integrity.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  on  July 
8,  1856,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Nold) 
Yoder.  The  father,  a  farmer,  was  a  native  of 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  born  in  July,  18 18,  and  died  in 
1888.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yoder  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1822,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Nold  and  is  still  living. 
Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  was  engaged  in  mil- 
ling for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life.  The 
superior  education  of  Abram  N.  Yoder  was  ac- 
quired in  Ohio  at  the  public  and  normal  schools  of 
Lebanon,  and  Mount  Union  College,  near  Alliance, 
which  he  attended  in  1877.  The  following  two 
years  he  taught  school  and  then  for  eighteen  months 
he  was  a  clerk  in  Columbiana,  Ohio.  In  1881,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  where 
his  first  employment  was  that  of  a  helper  in  a  ma- 
chine shop  for  a  year.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  engaged  in  the  livery  business  and 
also  worked  in  a  smelter.  During  the  trip  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City  they  had  to  ford  the  Platte 
river,  then  overflowing  its  banks.  The  party  lost 
everything  except  the  teams  and  wagons,  and  were 
forced  to  sleep  without  blankets  on  the  bare  ground. 
The  rest  of  the  way,  200  miles,  was  traversed  afoot. 
Mr.  Yoder  went  from  Salt  Lake  to  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  where  for  six  months  he  was  employed  in 
railroad  work  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  he  came  to 
Glendale,  Mont.,  Jind  thence  to  the  Sheep  mount- 
ains, where  for  sieveral  months  he  prospected  and 
worked  in  various  wood  camps.  Coming  to  Butte, 
for  ten  montlij  he  was  employed  in  the  grocery 
of  Alexander  Cohen.  Following  this  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  grocery  of  York  &  Anderson  and  was 
then  with  John  Stanley  and  he  then  engaged  in  the 
loan  business  with  J.  M.  Albiez  as  his  partner.  On 
February  24,  1898,  ]\Ir.  Yoder  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  ]\'Iiss  Hattie  C.  Libby,  who  was  called  from 
earth  on  June  10,  1899.  During  the  past  six  years 
Mr.  Yoder  has  been  largely  interested  in  mining 
operations  and  in  1900  made  a  trip  to  Cape  Nome, 
Alaska.  As  a  Republican  he  has  always  been 
active  in  politics,  and  while  in  Alaska  he  was 
nominated  for  secretary  of  state,  and  defeated  by 
a  very  small  majority  at  the  polls.  In  1895  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  Butte,  and  served  two  years. 
His  fraternal  relations  are  extensive.  In  the  Ma- 
sonic order  he  is  a  member  of  Butte  Lodge  No.  22, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  No.  3. 
He  is  past  chancellor  of  the  K.  of  P.,  of  Butte,  and 
has  filled  all  the  other  chairs.  For  several  terms  he 
was  state  president  of  the  Sons  of  America,  and  he 
has  also  served  in  all  of  its  other  offices. 


JOHN  R.  YOUNG,  who  is  numbered  among  the 
progressive  and  honored  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Teton  county,  where  he  has  a  well  im- 
proved and  valuable  ranch,  has  attained  success 
entirely  through  his  own  industrious  and  well  di- 
rected efforts.  He  is  a  native  of  Hydetown,  Craw- 
ford county.  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  on  February 
14,  1859,  the  son  of  James  and  Barbara  (Ranck) 
Young.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  Keystone 
state,  where  they  maintained  their  home  until  1866, 
when  they  removed  to  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich., 
where  they  now  reside  as  farmers. 

John  R.  Young  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  until  he  attained  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  exigencies  arose  which  ne- 
cessitated his  becoming  self-supporting,  and  he  was 
thereafter  employed  as  a  farm  hand  in  ]\Iichigan 
until  he  was  twenty-one.  In  1884  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Choteau  county,  and  was  for  five 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  Sun  River  Sheep  Com- 
pany. In  1889  he  located  on  the  north  fork  of  Wil- 
low creek,  in  Teton  county,  where  he  now  has  a 
finely  improved  ranch  of  480  acres,  and  is  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  upon  a  quite  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  also  securing  good  yields  of  hay. 
In  politics  ]\Ir.  Young  gives  an  active  support  to  the 
Populist  party,  keeping  himself  well  informed  on 
political  and  public  questions,  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  forward  the  interests  of  his  county  and  state. 
His  postoffice  address  is  Saypo.  On  October  17, 
1900,  in  the  village  of  Choteau  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Young  to  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Richards, 
who  was  born  in  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Barbara  Kountz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  have  a 
pleasant  home,  where  their  many  friends  always 
receive  a  hearty  welcome. 


SAMUEL  YOUNG.— This  progressive,  highly 
respected  and  representative  citizen  of  Carbon 
county,  is  a  native  of  Page,  Page  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  born  in  1854.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Barbara  (Berry)  Young,  the  former  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  of  Indiana.  The 
father  removed  from  his  native  state  to  Indiana, 
where  he  married  and  then,  with  his  young  wife,  • 
took  up  his  residence  in  Iowa,  and  remained  there 
for  sixteen  years,  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  From  there  they  removed  to  Kansas, 
which  was  their  home  until  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  they  came  to  Montana,  and,  locating  on  the 
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Yellowstone,  were  successfully  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  ranching  until  the  father  lost  his  sight. 
Since  then  he  has  been  living  with  his  son,  Samuel, 
and  is  now  seventy-six  years  old.  Their  son, 
Samuel,  remained  with  the  family  until  he  was 
married  in  April,  1878,  to  Miss  Elmina  Newton,  of 
Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  R.  and  Sidney 
J.  (Snyder)  Xewton.  They  have  two  children, 
John  T.,  married  to  Miss  Lena  Austin,  of  Indiana, 
engaged  in  ranching  on  Rock  Creek  flat,  and 
Charles  A.,  living  at  home.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Young  settled  on  the  Yellowstone  and  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising  until  1894,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Rock  Fork  flat  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  raising  cattle  and  horses.  In  April,  1901,  he 
bought  the  Monegal  ranch  in  the  Joliet  district, 
fort}'  acres  of  which  are  included  in  the  present 
town  site  of  Joliet.  The  Rock  Fork  flat  property  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  rich  agricultural  section, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  Montana.  Mr. 
Young's  land  is  all  under  irrigation  and  has  been 
brought  by  his  skill,  intelligence  and  progressive 
methods  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  tracts  already  mentioned,  a  ranch 
known  as  the  Macumber,  located  six  miles  north  of 
Red  Lodge,  which  he  leases.  Mr.  Young  also  has 
a  school  section  leased  which  he  has  improved  and 
brought  under  cultivation.  His  favorite  brands  of 
cattle  are  Shorthorns  and  Durhams,  and  he  usually 
has  from  500  to  700  head,  besides  300  head  of 
horses.  Mr.  Young's  enterprise  has  found  expres- 
sion in  lines  of  industry  outside  of  his  ranching 
operations.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  Carbon 
Milling  Company,  and  was  for  some  years  its  presi- 
dent. He  retains  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  plant, 
although  retired  from  participation  in  its  manage- 
ment. At  times  in  the  past  he  has  had  as  many  as 
100  pack  horses  working  at  a  time  on  contracts.  He 
has  been  a  man  of  restless  energy,  and  has  con- 
tributed in  many  lines  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  his  county  and  state. 


WILLIAM  H.  YOUNG.— This  progressive  and 
enterprising  ranchman  and  fruit-grower  of 
Carbon  county  was  born  in  Page  county,  Iowa,  in 
January,  1856.  His  parents  were  John  and  Bar- 
bara (Berry)  Young,  whose  family  history  is  told 
in  the  sketch  of  his  brother,  Samuel  Young,  im- 
mediately preceding  this.  William  H.  Young  re- 
mained with  his  father's  family  until  the  arrival  in 


Montana  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  then  began  busi- 
ness for  himself  by  taking  up  a  ranch  on  the  Yellow- 
stone adjoining  his  father's,  near  Laurel,  and  re- 
maining in  that  location  until  October,  1892,  when 
the  Crow  reservation  being  thrown  open  he  joined 
the  stampede  and  located  his  present  ranch  about 
three  miles  east  of  Joliet,  where  he  has  a  fine  body 
of  land,  all  under  irrigation  and  in  an  excellent  state 
of  cultivation,  yielding  abundant  crops  of  grain  and 
hay,  and  now  supporting  over  200  cattle  and 
horses.  The  ranch  is  well  improved,  with  good 
buildings  and  fences,  and  has  a  general  appearance 
of  thrift  and  progressiveness  that  comports  favor- 
ably with  the  surrounding  farms  in  this  highly  fa- 
vored section  of  the  state.  In 'addition  to  farming 
and  stock  operations,  ]\Ir.  Young  gives  attention  to 
fruit-culture,  having  a  small  but  very  vigorous  and 
productive  orchard.  He  has  also  an  apiary  of  good 
proportions  and  produces  much  hone}-  for  the 
market.  He  was  united  in  marriage  on  April  26, 
1881,  with  Miss  Hattie  Burgher,  a  native  of  Kansas, 
and  they  have  six  children,  Thomas  W.,  Perry, 
Clarence  C,  Albert,  Eva  and  an  infant.  The  older 
ones  are  attending  school.  Mr.  Young  has  been, 
ever  since  his  advent  into  Montana,  a  substantial 
contributor  to  her  growth  and  development.  His 
example  has  been  stimulating  to  those  around  him, 
and  has  aided  in  raising  the  standard  of  farming 
and  of  citizenship  in  his  section. 


OLIVER  P.  ZORTJNIAN.— Successfully  identi- 
fied with  the  mining  industry  in  Choteau 
county,  and  a  young  man  of  force  and  ability,  Mr. 
Zortman,  whose  postoffice  is  Landusky,  was  born 
near  Harrisburg,  the  capital  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  December  6,  1865,  a  son  of  John  W.  Zortman, 
who  was  also  born  in  the  Keystone  state,  of  ster- 
ling German  lineage,  in  1828.  Lie  was  a  successful 
farmer  near  Palmyra,  Lebanon  county.  Pa.,  where 
he  died  in  1894.  His  wife,  in  girlhood.  Maria 
Balbauch,  was  born  in  1829,  near  Palmyra,  and 
now  makes  her  home  at  Elizabethtown.  Penn. 
Oliver  P.  Zortman  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation until  he  was  eighteen  and  from  childhood 
helped  his  father  in  his  farming  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority. 

In  1887  the  gold  excitement  in  the  Black  Hills 
drew  him  to  that  region,  and  there  he  worked  in  a 
sawmill  for  several  months,  after  which,  in  1888. 
he  came  to  the  Bear  Paw  mountains  of  Montana 
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and  was  engaged  in  prospecting  until  1894,  in  the 
spring  of  which  year  he  went  to  the  Alabama  mines, 
five  miles  east  of  Landusky,  where  he  associated 
himself  with  John  F.  Spaulding  in  the  purchase  of 
a  promising  claim.  They  worked  this  claim  for  a 
year  and  then,  in  company  with  George  Putnam  and 
A.  H.  Reser,  bonded  the  property  for  eight  months. 
Since  that  time  the  improvements  have  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  mine 
has  yielded  an  approximate  amount  in  gold  and 
silver,  with  a  most  promising  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  April,  1901,  Messrs.  Zortman  and  Putnam 
made  another  valuable  find,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  original  claim,  and  this  is  proving  a  rich 
gold  proposition.  In  politics  Mr.  Zortman  supports 
and  votes  for  Republican  principles. 


HAYES  CANNON.— Born  at  New  Athens, 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  on  February  28,  1856, 
and  migrating  successively  to  Iowa  and  Montana, 
Hayes  Cannon,  of  Butte,  has  passed  the  most  of  his 
active  and  serviceable  life  on  the  frontier.  His 
parents,  James  and  Mary  (Trimble)  Cannon  were 
also  natives  of  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  where  the 
father  died  on  January  13,  1898.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer farmer  of  Ohio  and  made  a  creditable  record 
as  a  hard-working,  progressive  and  thrifty  man. 
His  widow  is  still  living  at  the  old  homestead  at 
New  Athens,  aged  seventy-nine.  Mr.  Cannon  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county 
and  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  1882,  in  the 
meantime  establishing  a  drug  store  at  New  Athens. 
In  the  fall  of  1882  he  removed  to  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
and  in  1883  came  to  Montana,  settling  at  Butte, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  and 
afterward  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining. 
When  his  brother,  John  A.  Cannon,  was  elected 
city  treasurer  of  Butte  and  assumed  the  office,  he 
was  appointed  chief  deputy,  a  position  in  which  he 
served  two  terms.  In  1896  he  was  elected  alder- 
man from  the  Fourth  ward  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party,  serving  four  years.  He  has  been 
a  successful  dealer  in  real  estate  and  joined  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  in  this  business,  the 
firm  name  being  J.  A.  Cannon  &  Co.  They  have 
also  been  very  successful  together,  and  their  es- 
tablishment is  known  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Mr.  Cannon 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Smith,  of 
Iowa,   in    1890,    the   nuptials   being   solemnized    at 


Boise,  Idaho,  Mrs.  Cannon's  parents  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  early  days,  locating  at  Highland  Moun- 
tain gulch,  and  later  removing  to  Boise,  Idaho.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cannon  have  three  children,  Edna  Lulu, 
Lafayette  A.  and  Gladys  Marie.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life  Mr.  Cannon  has  sustained  himself  as  a 
worthy  citizen  and  his  example  has  been  a  strong 
influence  for  good  upon  the  young  men  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. His  has  been  a  productive  mentality 
and  his  energy  has  been  of  great  service  in  building 
up  the  business  and  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 


ANDERS  CHRISTOFFERSEN,  one  of  the 
prominent  ranchers  and  stockmen  of  'Powell 
county,  residing  near  Deer  Lodge,  the  county  seat, 
is  a  native  of  Denmark,  born  on  October  i,  1841, 
the  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Anderson)  Christoffer- 
sen,  natives  of  Denmark,  who  emigrated  from  Den- 
mark in  1857,  and  locating  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
where  the  father  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpenter 
for  years,  then  in  1859,  removed  to  Utah,  locating 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the  following  spring  he 
made  the  permanent  home  of  his'  family  at 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  where  himself  and  wife  re- 
sided until  their  death.  Anders  Christoffersen  re- 
ceived a  fair  education  in  the  Danish  schools,  being 
sixteen  years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  to  this 
country.  When  his  family  settled  at  Soda  Springs 
he  came  east  and  to  Montana  in  1865,  engaging  in 
mining  at  Alder  gulch,  east  of  Dillon.  For  two 
years  he  lived  on  Jefferson  island  and  passed  one 
summer  mining  in  Butte.  In  1870  he  went  east 
to  Holt  county,  Mo.,  where  he  purchased  a  farm, 
but  one  year's  experience  in  Missouri  farming 
proved  sufficient,  and  he  returned  to  Idaho,  and 
labored  in  the  Caribou  mining  district,  soon,  how- 
ever, returning  to  Montana,  and  locating  in  Deer 
Lodge  valley,  where  he  purchased  160  acres  of  land 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge. 
Here  Mr.  ChristofYersen  has  since  resided  success- 
fully engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising.  He 
owns  280  acres,  also  with  his  sons  being  interested 
in  720  acres  of  farming  and  hay  land  and  in  960 
acres  devoted  to  grazing.  Mr.  Christoffersen,  in 
1863,  was  married  to  Miss  Katie  Hansen,  a  native 
of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Rasmus  and  Lena  Han- 
sen, who,  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1859, 
settled  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  in  1865,  removing  thence 
to  Montana  where  they  resided  until  the  time  of 
their   deaths,  which  occurred  at   Deer  Lodge   val- 
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ley.  In  this  family  are  twelve  children,  eleven  now 
living:  William,  John,  Frank,  Nettie,  Minnie,  An- 
drew, Levi,  Lucy,  Emma,  Alma  and  Edward.  Mr. 
Christoffersen  and  family  are  members  of  the  Re- 
organized Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Lem- 
ona,  Iowa,  while  politically  he  is  a  Republican. 


DAA'ID  A.  NOBLE.— One  of  the  progressive, 
enterprising  and  highly  esteemed  farmers  and 
stock-growers  of  Cascade  county,  where  he  has  an 
honorable  record  in  business  and  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  David  A.  Noble  descends  from  good,  old 
English  lineage,  but  is  a  native  of  the  Golden  West, 
having  been  born  at  Iowa  Hill,  Placer  county, 
Cak,  on  February  13,  1868,  the  son  of  David  and 
Martha  E.  Noble,  English  people,  who  accompanied 
their  respective  parents  to  America  in  early  life. 
Both  families  originally  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
whence  the  father  migrated  to  California,  thence  to 
Nevada,  and  from  there  coming  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cating at  Butte,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining. 
In  1894  he  removed  to  Cascade  county  and  located 
on  a  ranch  about  four  miles  east  of  Sun  River 
crossing,  where  he  successfully  followed  farming 
and  stockraising.  After  selling  his  ranch  to  his 
son.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Noble,  he  took  up  his  residence 
on  the  ranch  where  he  now  resides,  four  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Cascade,  and  where  his  en- 
ergy and  capacity  in  business  and  his  sterling  traits 
of  character  have  gained  for  him  unqualified  respect. 
David  A.  Noble  secured  the  educational  advant- 
ages of  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
and  in  early  youth  there  secured  a  clerkship  in  a 
general  store,  where  he  was  employed  until  1886, 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Butte.  There 
he  engaged  in  mining  for  the  Anaconda  Mining 
Company,  his  initial  duties  being  cleaning  lamps 
and  rendering  general  assistance  in  the  machine 
shops.  From  this  modest  position  he  was  advanced 
until  he  was  eventually  placed  in  charge  of  the 
hoisting  engine  of  the  St.  Lawrence  mine,  retaining 
this  incumbency  for  six  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period  he  came  to  the  Sun  River  valley,  in 
Cascade  county,  where  he  purchased  a  one-third 
interest  in  a  ranch  located  four  miles  east  of  the 
village  of  Sun  River,  the  ranch  comprising  960 
acres,  of  which  400  acres  are  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. Large  quantities  of  hay  are  raised  and  care- 
ful attention  is  given  to  the  growing  of  cattle.     In 


both  lines  of  effort  ]\Ir.  Noble  has  been  successful. 
In  national  politics  Mr.  Noble  supports  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  exercises  independence  in  local  mat- 
ters. He  was  married  on  April  2,  1891,  with  Miss 
Dora  Rickard,  a  native  of  California,  and  daughter 
of  William  T.  and  Mary  Rickard,  both  of  whom 
were  bom  in  England,  whence  they  came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  their  youth.  They  were  early  settlers  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  father  was  a  successful  miner. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  fraternally  is 
allied  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church,  as  are  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble. 


THOMAS  FLETCHER.— This  successful  and 
omplished  financier  was  born  at  Rigaud,  P.  O., 
Canada,  on  May  7,  1855.  His  father,  John  Fletcher, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1820,  and  came 
to  Canada  when  he  was  a  boy.  There  he  had  a  long 
and  successful  career  as  a  merchant  and  broker  at 
Rigaud,  and  died  full  of  honors  and  secure  in  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public,  in  1897.  His 
wife,  Adeline  (Barcelon)  Fletcher,  was  born  in 
Canada  of  French  parents  and  died  at  Rigaud  in 
1893.  Their  son,  Thomas  Fletcher,  was  educated  at 
St.  Viateur  College,  Rigaud,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1874.  On  leaving  college  he  took  a 
position  in  the  Exchange  Bank  at  Montreal,  and 
by  diligence  attained  the  place  of  paying  teller,  and 
held  this  position  until  1879,  when  he  was  made 
manager  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  located  at  Jol- 
iette,  Canada,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Re- 
turning then  to  Rigaud,  he  assisted  his  father  in 
his  brokerage  business.  On  June  4,  1882,  he  came 
to  Butte,  Mont.,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
entered  the  bank  of  Clark  Bros,  as  bookkeeper.  He 
was  in  a  short  time  promoted  to  the  post  of  paying 
teller,  and  has  held  that  position  continuously  since, 
performing  his  duties  with  such  fidelity  and  cour- 
tesy that  he  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community  as  well  as  of  his  employers.  The  bank- 
ing business  has  not,  however,  absorbed  all  his 
attention  or  satisfied  all  his  aspirations.  He  is  in- 
terested in  valuable  real  estate  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  and  in  a  number  of  undeveloped  mines  in 
the  county.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  for 
years  has  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  giv- 
ing to  his  party  zealous  and  fruitful  service,  but  not 
seeking  its  honors  or  emoluments.  He  was  married 
in  1884,  at  Rigaud,  Canada,  to  Miss  Marie  Louise 
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1  ournier,  who  was  born  at  Rigaud  in  1857,  of 
French  parentage.  They  have  four  children,  Mabel, 
now  being  educated  at  a  convent,  in  Canada,  and 
Stephen,  Jeannette  and  Aline,  all  living  at  home. 


PT.  MORRIS  is  one  of  the  representative  busi- 
ness men  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  being  con- 
nected with  an  important  line  of  enterprise  essen- 
tially constructive  in  its  nature,  that  of  contracting 
and  building,  has  had  much  to  do  with  advancing 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  has  so  or- 
dered his  life  as  to  gain  and  hold  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  several  communities  in  which  he 
has  lived.  He  was  born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
on  April  i,  1853,  the  son  of  James  B.  and  Bertha 
(Mowett)  Morris,  also  natives  of  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  from  whence  they  removed  to  Oakland  coun- 
t}',  Mich.,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  death.  He  was  of  English  ancestry  and 
his  wife  was  of  Scotch.  She  died  in  1880,  at  the 
Michigan  home  of  the  family.  Their  son,  P.  T. 
Morris,  secured  his  educational  training  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Oakland  county,  Mich.,  and  the 
high  school  at  Oxford  in  that  county.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  car- 
penter and  joiner  trade,  becoming  a  skilled  and 
competent  workman.  He  located  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  engaged  in  contracting  and  building,  remain- 
ing there  from  1869  to  1877.  In  the  latter  year  he 
removed  to  Reed  City,  which  place  was  his  home 
and  business  headquarters  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
and  within  this  time  he  erected  many  of  the  best 
public  and  private  buildings  in  the  town,  among 
the  largest  being  an  extensive  flouring  mill.  In 
1892  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Bozeman, 
which  has  since  been  his  home,  and  the  seat  of 
his  large  business  operations.  Within  the  first  year 
of  his  residence  in  the  town  he  built  the  mill  and 
elevator  of  the  Bozeman  Milling  Company,  and 
purchased  of  Peter  Koch  a  large  planing  mill  on 
South  Church  Avenue  equipped  with  the  best  me- 
chanical appliances  for  its  work.  This  mill,  which 
he  still  owns  and  operates,  has  proved  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  his  work  as  a  contractor  and  builder. 
Among  the  more  conspicuous  and  important  build- 
ings which  Mr.  Morris  has  erected  in  Bozeman,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  are  a  large  elevator 
and  the  Foster  sanitarium.  The  original  building 
of  the  latter  was  completed  in  1896  and  an  ex- 
tensive addition  was  built  in   1901,  making  it  one 


of  the  largest  structures  in  the  city.  Mr.  Morris 
has  also  erected  a  large  number  of  the  attractive 
private  residences  of  the  city,  and  has  shown  in  all 
his  undertakings  a  conscientious  regard  for  the 
terms  of  his  contract  and  an  honorable  pride  in 
the  dignity  of  his  profession  and  the  quality  of  his 
workmanship.  In  politics  Mr.  Morris  is  a  Republi- 
can, and,  while  living  at  Reed  City,  Mich.,  was  for 
six  years  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  for 
one  term  president  of  the  village.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  Bozeman  City  council  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  filled  the  office  with  decided  credit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  community.  In 
fraternal  connection  he  is  a  Freemason,  holding 
membership  in  the  lodge  at  Bozeman,  and  in  the 
chapter  and  commandery  at  Pontiac,  Mich.  He 
was  married  at  Reed  City,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Katie 
Auer.    They  have  two  children. 


BURKARD  GEIER.— Twenty  miles  north  of 
Helena,  in  the  beautiful  Prickly  Pear  valley, 
is  located  the  well  improved  ranch  of  Mr.  Geier, 
who  has  directed  his  efforts  with  such  excellent 
judgment  as  to  attain  marked  success  in  farming 
and  stockgrowing.  He  was  born  in  Koeni;:;-,  Baden, 
Germany,  August  14,  1845,  the  son  of  Andrew  and 
Serana  Geier,  both  of  whom  were  people  of  sterling 
character  and  devoted  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  father  was  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death  in  1882,  and  his  widow  survived  him  until 
April  14,  1889.  The  assistance  of  Burkard  Geier 
was  demanded  at  the  homestead  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  received  limited  educational  advantages. 
He  remained  at  the  parental  home  until  1872,  when, 
being  twenty-seven  years  old,  he  decided  to  emigrate 
to  America,  feeling  assured  that  better  opportunities 
were  here  afforded  for  one  dependent  upon  his  own 
exertions.  His  first  employment  in  the  United 
States  was  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  the 
butchering  business,  but  this  was  so  repugnant  to 
him  that  he  abandoned  it  and  went  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  employed  in  various  capacities  until 
1882,  when  he  decided  to  come  to  Montana,  where 
he  believed  he  could  command  better  wages  and 
attain  better  health.  Arriving  in  Helena,  he  soon 
found  employment  on  the  ranch  of  Laurence  Kop- 
pler,  located  twenty  miles  north  of  the  city,  where  he 
remained  until  1883,  when  he  rented  130  acres  of 
land  for  five  years,  but  his  ranching  was  attended 
with  so  poor  success  that  he  found  himself  in  debt. 
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Not  disheartened,  he  determined  to  persevere,  and 
in  1889  took  up  his  present  homestead  of  160  acres, 
where  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  successful 
farming  and  stockgrowing.  He  started  with  $400 
sent  him  from  Germany,  and  this  was  the  basis  of 
his  present  prosperity.  He  is  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive, and  holds  public  confidence  and  esteem. 
In  politics  he  is  independent,  giving  his  support 
to  men  and  measures  rather  than  to  strict  party 
issues.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic 
church,  of  which  his  wife  is  also  a  member.  ( )n 
May  26,  1874,  Mr.  Geier  was  married,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Busch,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  Busch,  who  came  from  Germany 
many  years  ago  to  Baltimore,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the  mother  passing 
away  in  1882  and  the  father  in  1884,  both  being 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geier  have  had  four  children,  one  dying  in  infancy, 
the  others  being  Mary  E.,  Michael  J.  and  Katie. 
The  wife  and  mother  died  in  March,  1878,  and  on 
May  I,  1882,  Mr.  Geier  was  again  married,  being 
then  united  with  Miss  Frederica  Felelnar,  a  native 
of  Saxony,  Germany,  the  daughter  of  August  and 
Mary  Felelnar,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  in  the  grain  business 
until  his  death,  in  1870,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  1868.  Both  were  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geier  have  four  children, 
John,  Minnie,  Anna  and  Ida. 


DANIEL  W.  SPRANKEL.— Five  miles  east  of 
Ilclniville,  Powell  county,  Mont.,  lies  the  hand- 
some ranch  of  Daniel  W.  Sprankel.  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  It  was  a  rough  and  uiipropitious  coun- 
try that  he  fir.st  visited  in  iSr/).  ^ct  out  of  ihr 
ruggedness  of  the  wilderness  he  has  carved  a  goddlv 
share  of  this  world's  success.  He  was  born  in  the 
state  of  .\(w  >ork  in  18,^5.  the  son  of  John  and 
Susan  (Keekj  Sprankel.  but  was  raised  and  edu- 
cated in  Ohio,  'i'lie  father  was  born  in  IVnns\l- 
vania,  and  afler  rcsiiling  in  ihat  stal<'  and  \ivj 
York  until  he  was  ihirlv  live  years  of  age  lie  went 
to  Ohio  where  he  passed  his  subse(|uenl  life,  being 
a  successful  fanner.  The  motlur  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  (lied  in  Ohio.  Daniel  W.  Si)rank(l 
was  brouofht  up  on  llie  pleasant  homestead  farm 
in  Ohio,  being  educated  in  the  neighboring  schocjls. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  began  life  for  himself, 
living  an  active  and  useful  life  succcssivelv  in  Wis- 


consin, Michigan  and  Minnesota.  He  arrived  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  in  1866  and  for  two  years  mined  in- 
dustriously and  with  some  profit  in  the  now  his- 
toric Last  Chance  gulch.  He  subsequently  located 
in  Deer  Lodge  county,  and  in  1869-70  he  was  a 
miner  at  Cedar  creek,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the 
sensational  stampede  of  that  exciting  year.  For 
two  years  he  remained  in  this  locality  prosecuting 
placer  mining  with  varying  success.  He  named  the 
new  town  of  Superior  and  was  the  genial  landlord 
of  the  leading  hotel  of  the  place,  the  Superior 
House.  Later  Mr.  Sprankel  went  to  the  Bitter 
Root  county  and  followed  ranching  in  that  locality, 
thence  removing  to  the  Blackfoot  country,  where 
he  has  since  resided  on  his  ranch.  He  is  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  and  socially  he  is  a  highly  esteemed 
citizen,  numbering  a  host  of  friends. 


HENRY  JOHNSON.— In  the  yet  sparsely  set- 
tled portions  of  Montana  the  work  of  de- 
velopment is  going  steadily  forward,  and  in  Cho- 
teau  coimty  the  interests  of  progress  are  to  a  large 
extent  safely  vested  in  the  keeping  of  young  men 
of  vigorous  purpose  and  definite  anibition.  The 
industrial  activities  are  advancing  in  scope  and  im- 
portance, and  those  wlio  arc  thus  taking  tiic  in 
itiative  will  be  the  ones  to  reap  the  maximum  re- 
wards in  tlie  days  to  come.  Among  the  sueeessfnl 
young  stockgrowers  of  the  county  is  Henry  John- 
son, who  was  born  on  December  31,  1863,  in  Fin- 
land, the  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Johnson,  both 
of  whom  passed  their  lives  in  his  native  land,  where 
the  mother  died  in  1873  and  the  father  in  1888. 
Henry  Johnson  had  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  Finnish  schools  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  during  which  time,  however,  and 
rntil  he  had  reached  his  legal  majority,  he  a.ssisted 
in  the  work  of  tiie  homestead  farm.  In  1884  he 
canie  to  the  I'nited  States  to  avail  liimself  of  tin 
superior  opporttmities  here  afforded  to  the  yf)ung 
m.m  dependent   upon  his  own  resources. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Johnson  traveled  in  search  of 
a  satisfactory  location,  \isitititf  norlhern  .Vlichigaii, 
.Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  Territory.  I'rom  the 
last  mentioned  locality  he  came  overland  to  I''(jiI 
.\s>iniiiboine,  Mont.,  in  1880,  and  entered  lln-  cm 
plov  of  Broadwater,  MeCnIlough  &  Co..  driving  bull 
and  mule  teams  in  connection  with  their  i\tensi\e 
freighting  business  for  five  years.  Thi'  ycir  follow- 
ing he   was  engaged   in   freighting   fm    himself  to 
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various  points  on  llie  Great  Northern  Railroad,  then 
in  process  of  construction,  and  durinj^  this  time  he 
maintained  headquarters  at  Havre.  In  1893  Mr. 
Johnson  toolv  up  a  homestead  claim  on  Big  Box 
Elder  creek,  near  Big  Sandy,  Giotcau  county,  prov- 
ing up  on  it  and  disposing  of  it  in  the  spring  of 
1901,  having  there  given  his  attention  to  raising 
hay.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  located  on  a 
ranch  owned  by  his  brother  Charle.s,  it  being  six 
miles  from  the  village  of  I'.ig  Sandy,  and  here  he 
is  giving  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses.  He  is  using  much  care  and  discrimination 
in  the  improving  of  liu-  grades  and  the  enterprise 
promises  to  beromr  a  lucrative  one.  In  politics  .\lr. 
Johnson  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party. 


GEORGE  W.  COOK.— In  the  improvement  of 
the  grades  of  livestock  in  Montana  Mr.  Cook 
has  been  conspicuously  concerned,  and  is  recognized 
as  a  representative  breeder  of  high-grade  stock  in 
Sweet  Grass  county,  where  he  has  a  finely  improved 
ranch  near  McLeod,  his  postoffice  address.  His 
progressive  methods  have  brought  determinate  suc- 
cess, and  he  merits  consideration  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Cook,  a  native  of  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  was 
born  in  January,  1848,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Amy 
(Frazee)  Cook,  both  of  whom  were  born  at  Ixjng 


Branch,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Cook  being  a  half-sister  of 
Judge  Gifford,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  Jersey.  George  W.  Cook  was 
reared  on  the  old  homestead  farm,  in  Burlington 
county,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  Con- 
tinuing to  abide  at  the  parental  home  until  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  April,  1877,  he  then  started  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  but,  having  fallen  in  with  friends 
while  en  route,  he  was  persuaded  to  stop  in  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D.,  where  he  remained  abf)nt  three  months, 
after  which  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  to 
join  his  brother,  John  B.  Cook,  who  had  come  to 
Montana  in  the  early  'sixties,  engaging  in  mining. 
He  passed  the  winter  in  Virginia  City,  and  in  the 
s])ring  of  1878  a.ssumcd  charge  of  a  band  of  500 
cattle,  owned  by  Sedman  &  McGregor,  herding 
them  on  shares.  Soon  taking  up  a  tract  of  land,  he 
commenced  those  operations  in  stockraising  which 
he  has  conducted  successfully  for  so  many  years. 
He  has  proven  himself  equal  to  every  emergency 
that  has  presented  itself,  and  since  making  his  home 
on  his  present  location  near  McLeod,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  solid  men  of  his  section,  one  of  whom 
Sweet  Grass  county  may  well  be  proud.  As  a 
citizen  he  is  of  potent  force  in  advancing  every  in- 
terest he  deems  of  value  to  the  communit) ,  and  in 
politics  his  party  holds  him  as  one  of  its  stanch  and 
reliable  members. 
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